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CHAPTER   I. 


L  was  the  eve  of  the  TViomph  of  Ger- 
manicus.  The  Bomao  camp  on  the 
hills  above  the  CampagDa  was  hashed 
in  sleep.  A  tall  fur  woman — one 
of  the  Qennan  captives  who  were  to  grace  the 
Irinmph — bad  crept  to  the  door  of  one  of  the 
t«Dts,  and  was  gamg  with  her  eyes  dreamily  Gxed 
mx  the  long  reach  of  Roman  Road  which  stretched 
before  her  into  the  darkness. 

To  her,  as  to  us,  that  road  was  a  great  symboL  It 
was  no  mere  pliiuit  highway  of  commerce,  in  gra- 
doas  windings  accommodating  itself  to  the  needs 
of  men  and  the  difficulties  of  nature.  Rigid  as  the 
Roman  rule,  it  scaled  the  hills  and  spanned  the 
valleys :  the  crooked  most  be  made  stnught  before 
il,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  No  kindly  chain, 
gently  binding  nation  to  nation  with  friendly  links ; 
but  a  weapon  of  war,  straight  as  the  apear  of  the 
toldier,  as  the  rod  of  the  lictor,  as  the  flight  of  an 
arrow,  it  shot  over  monntain  and  chasm,  through 
forest  and  marsh — not  to  link  the  nations  to  each 
other,    bnt  to   bind  the  ends   of  the   earth  to 


Rome.  To  the  BomAn,  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
great  focus  of  the  Empire  ;  to  the  German  cn]i- 
tive,  a  transverse  strand  of  the  great  mystic  ncli 
in  which  tribe  after  tribe  of  her  race  had  been 
entangled  and  crushed. 

Far  back  into  her  inner  life  those  arrowy  lines 
led  her  -.  mystic  Runes  brinfpng  up  shadowy 
forms  from  the  icy  hollows  or  fiery  abysses  of 
the  past — bringing  down  royal  shapes  A:om  its 
Bunny  heights.  Far  back  to  a  hut  on  the  edge 
of  a  Northern  forest ;  one  of  those  huge,  impene- 
trable forests  which  gave  mystery  and  poetry  to 
the  prosaic  levels  of  her  North  German  land ;  the 
great  Teotoberger  Forest  between  the  rivers  lippe 
and  Weser. 

MnrmuiB  of  watera  and  of  pines  had  mingled 
with  her  mother's  cradle-songs.  For  she,  too, 
sitting  there  bo  sohtary,  so  helpless,  had  been 
welcomed  into  the  world  as  if  it  were  to  be  a 
joyous  home  to  her — as  if  it  were  the  abiding- 
place,  the  city  of  the  shining  pahicea  where  dwelt 
the  JEair,  the  mighty  gods.    She,  too,  bad  once 
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been  a  jewel  and  a  treasure,  cherished  and  guarded 
as  if  she  were  worth  it :  in  that  earliest  home,  and 
then  in  another. 

The  last  was  too  near  to  bear  looking  at  yet. 
Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  first  Brothers 
and  sisters,  growing  up  in  one  home  :  their 
training,  the  necessity  of  labour  and  the  example 
of  brave  and  pure  lives  ;  their  play,  wild  feats  of 
daring,  wrestling,  climbing  ^gantic  forest-trees, 
scaling  all  but  inaccessible  rocks,  leaping  streams 
or  breasting  them  at  flood,  the  mimiciy  of  the 
labour  of  the  men  and  women  they  were  to 
follow — of  the  hmitsman,  the  boatman,,  and  the 
smith. 

The  soldier's  was  no  distinctiye  calling  then. 
All  the  men  had  to  fight — all  free  men ;  and 
free  women  too,  if  needed.  The  wolves  and 
the  neighbouring  Sclaves  had  no  respect  for 
sex  or  age  j  and  if  the  hand  of  maid  and  mother 
could  not  grasp  the  spear  as  well  as  the  shep- 
herd's staff  and  the  reaper's  hook,  what  would 
become  of  the  homes,  and  the  harvests,  and  the 
little  ones,  when  the  men  were  away  at  the  war 
or  the  chase,  and  the  growl  of  the  hungry  bear 
was  heard  across  the  snow,  or  the  form  of  some 
treacherous  foe  was  seen  lurking  behind  the 
pine-stems  1  The  German  women  had  need  to 
be  strong,  and  brave,  and  true — wellnigh  as 
strong  and  altogether  as  brave  as  the  men — if 
the  race  was  to  fight  its  way  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  Europe  was  to  b& 

As  Siguna,  the  German  captive,  sate  at  the 
tent  door  in  the  dusk,  dreamily  following  the 
white  line  of  paved  way — whose  sharp  outline, 
defined  against  the  dark  borders  of  wood  or 
herbage,  was  the  only  thing  yet  clearly  visible — 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  her  thoughts 
also  lost  themselves  with  it  in  a  deeper  darkness, 
and  became  more  and  more  dim  and  sombre. 
Once,  indeed,  there  had  been  need  that  she 
should  be  strong,  and  brave,  and  true  :  a  free 
woman  of  noble  birth  ;  the  wife  of  a  brave  free 
man,  honoured  among  his  tribe  for  his  skill  and 
strength  in  forging  weapons  and  wielding  them, 
in  wielding  the  smith's  hammer  and  the  warrior's 
spear  ;  the  mother  of  boys  and  maidens  who 
were  to  bear  on  the  good  name  and  build  up  the 
house  and  the  tribe. 

But  now  what  use  was  there  for  strength,  or 


courage,  or  faith — in  her,  a  captive  slave  ?  Her 
husband,  they  said,  had  fallen  in  the  battle  which 
the  General  Caecina  had  won  over  the  hero  Her- 
man in  the  Teutoberger  Wald ;  her  sons  with 
him — all  save  the  youngest^  who  now  lay  sleep- 
ing, a  captive  in  the  tent  She  herself  her 
young  son  Siward,  and  her  little  daughter  Hilda, 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  chief  Segestes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  with  Thus- 
nelda,  bride  of  the  hero  Herman,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  traitor.  Her  strength  would  only  make  her 
a  more  useful  slave  to  the  conquerors ;  her  courage 
availed  nothing  to  defend  herself  or  her  children ; 
and  what  were  truth  and  honour  to  one  who  hence- 
forth was  a  chattel,  with  no  recognized  relation- 
ships, no  rights,  no  hopes  ?  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  her  to  do  what  Varus,  the  hapless  Roman 
general,  had  so  lately  done,  when  his  entangled 
legions  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  young  hero  Her- 
man ?  He  fell,  despairing,  on  his  own  sword ; 
and  fled  thus,  not  from  one  of  his  enemies,  but 
from  all  for  ever. 

"Fled!"  yes,  fled.  Such  an  end  she  felt 
would  be  flight,  not  rashly  to  be  chosen  by  a 
German  freewoman. 

Who  could  say  whether,  in  that  dim  under- 
world also,  there  might  not  be  a  second  burial  for 
the  souls  of  cowards  who  thus  deserted  their 
post ;  as  cowards  among  her  people  were  suffo- 
cated and  buried  in  mud  ) 

Moreover,  as  she  gazed  into  the  darkness,  a 
strong  persuasion  came  over  her — ^not  for  the  first 
time,  but  each  time  gathering  strength — that 
Olave,  her  husband,  was  not  slain,  that  he  still 
survived,  and  that  she  was  bound  to  live  for  him 
and  for  his  children.  A  strange  irresistible  pre- 
sentiment and  persuasion,  such  as  she  had  been 
wont  to  feel  from  her  youth,  such  as  haunts  an 
imaginative  race  like  hers — a  presentiment  held 
sacred  in  those  days  among  her  people,  as  a 
divine  instinct  or  inspiration,  which  was  one  of 
the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  brave  and  pure 
women. 

This  time  it  was  quickened  and  reinforced  by 
a  touch  which  awoke  instincts  at  least  as  sacred. 

Her  son  Siward  had  crept  to  her  side  at  the 
tent  door,  noiselessly,  and  pressing  her  hand 
against  his  cheek,  he  drew  it  around  him.  A  boy 
of  sixteen,  hardy  and  daring,  as  boys  of  his  race 
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were  wont  to  be  j  bad  he  been  at  home  and  free, 
the  mea  of  hiB  tribe  would  ere  this  have  gathered 
together  and  endned  him  with  the  sword  and 
backler,  wherewith  to  prove  and  betoken  his 
manhood.  But  for  nearly  two  years  he  had  been 
a  captLve  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  camp  of  Gkr- 
manicas.  His  mother  had  been  in  the  household 
of  Agrippinay  and  he  himself  the  play-fellow  of  the 
child  Caligula,  darling  of  the  veterans — shod,  to 
please  them,  in  his  toy  caligas,  copies  of  their 
roagh  military  shoes.  For  Siward  was  gentle,  as 
the  courageous  are  wont  to  be,  and  children  trusted 
him.  And  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  once  a  child ; 
— ^what  he  was  to  become,  unknown  to  his  play- 
fellows the  veterans,  or  to  himsel£ 

^  Mother,"  the  boy  whispered,  pouring  out  in  a 
swift  torrent  the  thoughts  and  purposes  that  had 
been  slowly  gathering  within  him,  "  you  cannot 
sleep.     Nor  can  I.     You  are  thinking  of  to-mor- 
row ;  of  the  Boman  triumph,  and  of  our  shame. 
Bat  do  not  heed  the  triumph.     I  heed  it  not 
We  were   not  conquered  by  the  Bomans;  we 
neither  fled,  nor  were  taken  in  fair  fight,  but  be- 
trayed by  our  own  people.  Traitors  alike,  those  who 
bought  and  sold  us.   The  shame  is  theirs,  not  ours. 
And,  mother,  I  have  been  thinking  it  matters 
little  whether  they  call  me  slave  or  free.     If  I 
choose  to  serve,  I  serve  freely.     And  I  do  choose 
to  serve;  for  by  serving  the  Romans  we  may 
learn  to  conquer  them,  as  our  Herman  did.     And 
of  all  Bomans  I  choose  to  serve  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina^     For  she  is  brave  and  true,  and  he  is 
brave  and  generous,  save  in  the  matter  of  buying 
08  of  the  traitor.     Mother,"  he  entreated,  ^'do 
not  heed  the  triumph.    I  have  heard  some  say,  it  is 
no  triumph  to  Germanicus.  He  had  rather  far  have 
been  winning  victories  in  Germany,  than  dragging 
captives  after  him  at  Bome,  leaving  our  people  to 
undo  his  victories.     Think  not  of  the  chains  and 
jeers  of  these  Bomans.  Think  of  us,  your  children, 
who  will  never  dishonour  our  father  nor  thee. 
Think  of  ns,  and  walk,  not  as  a  captive,  but  as  a 
crowned  queen.     For  I  have  set  my  heart  to  be 
patient^  and  to  learn  as  Herman  did,  of  these  Bo- 
mans, until  one  day,  if  it  may  be,  I  may  help  to 
conquer  freedom  back,  for  us  and  for  our  race." 

She  looked  proudly  on  his  fair  open  brow,  and 
then  answered  in  a  low,  murmuring  voice, — 
"■  You  will  never  dishonour  me,  nor  will  I  ever 


desert  you.  But  I  was  thinking  not  of  the  mor- 
row, nor  of  any  morrows.  The  morrows  are  for 
you,  not  for  me ;  unless,  indeed,  the  inward  voice 
speak  true,  and  he  lives,  your  father  yet  lives  !" 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  the  boy  did  not  inter* 
rupt  her  by  a  question. 

''  Bemember,  my  son,  I  have  this  voice  within 
me,  dim  and  low,  yet  mightier  than  all  men  can 
say  to  the  contrary.  Bemember — but  speak  not 
of  it  unless  I  tell  you.  live  you  as  if  he  were 
slain,  and  you  alone  bore  his  name.  I  live  as  if 
he  Uved." 

Then  pointing  to  the  reach  of  road,  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  was  not  thinking  of  to-morrow,  but  of 
yesterdays  long  past ;  tracing  back  that  fatal  road 
to  its  beginning  far  away  in  the  Teutoberger 
Forest,  far  away  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  Listen, 
my  son,  and  remember.  For  the  day  is  beginning 
to  dawn,  and  who  knows  how  often  we  may  be 
alone  together  thus,  and  free  to  speak  % 

"  We  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  Forest  In  my 
childhood  we  knew  no  foes  but  the  bears  and 
wolves  which  haunted  it,  and  some  stray  bands 
of  Sclaves,  wandering  from  their  lands  beyond 
the  Elbe,  the  hordes  which  ever  press  our  people 
onward  unless  we  stem  their  ceaseless  torrents  back, 
or  capture  them  and  make  them  slaves." 

"  The  Sclaves  were  our  slaves.  Now  we  are  to 
be  slaves  of  the  Bomans,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  can 
understand  now  why  our  slaves  hated  us,  and 
were  not  to  be  trusted." 

^  Slaves  these  must  be  of  necessity,"  Siguna 
replied  ;  "  for  men  are  not  of  one  blood,  nor  one 
destiny,  any  more  than  trees.  How  could  the 
free  do  the  noble  work,  imless  there  were  slaves 
to  do  the  base?  The  wrong  is  that  we  Ger- 
mans, who  were  bom  to  be  free,  should  be 
ensnared  and  enslaved,  instead  of  those  wild 
savage  hordes  who  can  speak  no  language  fit  for 
freemen,  and  were  bom  to  serve.  My  brothers 
and  sisters,"  she  continued,  "  had  left  the  father's 
house.  They  had  married,  and  had  houses  and 
slaves  of  their  own.  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
father  and  mother,  he  a  gray-haired  man.  We 
knew  no  foes  save  the  wild  beasts  and  the  wild 
men;  until  one  summer  morning  I  heard  my 
father's  voice,  grown  tremulous  and  feeble  now, 
in  tones  more  tremulous  than  usual,  as  he  came 
in  from  his  work.     '  Hilda,  mother,'  he  said, 
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'  and  Siguna,  daughter  :  our  days  in  the  land  of 
our  fathers  are  numbered.  The  Southern  men 
are  on  us,  the  men  of  Rome.  My  bones  will  be 
the  last  laid  among  the  dead  of  our  race.  You 
will  bury  me,  and  then  go  hence  to  be  free.'  We 
thought  he  must  have  seen  an  army,  and  listened 
hour  after  hour  to  hear  the  tread  of  armed  men;  but 
when,  later  in  the  day,  we  followed  him  to  the  brow 
of  a  neighbouring  hill,  we  could  see  nothing  along 
the  marshes  and  far  imdulations  of  the  heath 
but  an  orderly  band  of  workmen,  digging  trenches, 
which  others  were  carefully  filling  up  with  stones. 

'*  It  seemed  a  harmless,  peaceable  employment ; 
but  my  father  said, — 

'* '  It  is  the  end  of  the  chain  of  the  giants. 
The  other  end  is  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
rules  all  men,  save  a  few  of  us  Germans. 

" '  Between  us  and  the  dwelling  of  the  gods  is 
the  Rainbow  Bridge,  whereon  the  gods  and  heroes 
come  to  and  fro. 

<<<  This  is  the  bridge  between  us  and  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  destroyers.  Thereon  henceforth  for 
ever  those  who  hate  us  will  pass  to  and  fro,  until 
they  drive  us  from  our  homes.  Where  that 
straight  way  comes,  the  Roman  rules,  and  the 
Teuton  must  fly  or  become  a  slave,  moulded  unto 
the  likeness  of  the  stranger,  speaking  his  Roman 
tongue,  and  wearing  his  garb.'  But  Olave  the 
brave,  your  father,  my  betrothed  from  childhood, 
son  of  the  smith  (whose  arm  could  wield  the 
hammer  like  a  god,  and  the  spear  like  a  hero, 
although  he  was  but  a  boy),  saw  hope  where  the 
aged  saw  only  fear,  and  he  said  afterwards, 
secretly,  to  me, — 

"•  ^  A  bridge  for  one  is  a  bridge  for  another. 
Whence  the  Southern  came,  thither  the  Northern 
men  can  go.  At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is 
the  golden  city,  "  glorious  as  Asgard,  the  city  of 
the  gods."  We  will  make  that  road  as  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge,  and  we  will  be  the  heroes  who  shall 
tread  it  to  storm  the  golden  city,  and  make  it  ours 
and  yours.' 

"  And  I,  too,  was  young,  believed  the  voice  of 
youth,  and  thought  hope  the  true  light  that  shall 
endure,  and  fear  mere  twilight  shadow,  bom  of 
the  darkness  which  is  nothing,  and  vanishing  into 
the  nothingness  whence  it  came. 

"  So  from  day  to  day  we  watched  the  strangers 
at  their  worL     And  we  could  not  but  wonder  at 


their  skill  The  ground  was  in  many  parts  soft 
and  marshy,  such  as  the  lightest-footed  maiden 
could  scarcely  cross  in  safety.  But  these  strangers 
had  determined  to  make  it  solid  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  military  waggons, 
laden  baggage  mules,  and  the  tread  of  heavily- 
armed  legions.  And  they  did  it  First,  they 
dug  the  two  trenches  straight  as  an  arrow,  to 
mark  out  the  road ;  then  the  deep  ditch  between. 
Meantime  other  labourers  had  been  felling  trees 
in  the  forests ;  piles  were  cut  of  the  strongest 
wood,  and  sunk  deep  into  the  marshy  ground. 
These  were  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  small 
stones  and  shingle — some  of  it  gathered  from  the 
river-bed,  others  broken  fragments  of  the  stones 
they  were  shaping  and  cutting  for  the  surfiice. 
For  each  man  had  his  given  work  There  was 
no  debating  or  hesitating  among  them.  Layer  on 
layer  lay  the  stones,  and  layer  on  layer  worked  the 
men.  The  wood-cutter  did  not  interfere  with  the 
stone-cutter,  or  the  stone-cutter  with  the  brick- 
layer, any  more  than  the  piles  with  the  stones,  or 
the  stones  with  the  layer  of  rubble-work — the 
crumbled  stone  cemented  with  lime  which  lay 
above  it— or  that  with  the  layer  of  broken  pottery 
and  brick-work  above  again.  Young  as  I  then 
was,  I  remember  how  the  sense  of  Law  and  Order, 
and  the  silent,  continuous  work,  among  them, 
contrasted  with  our  divisions  and  debates,  our 
eager  talking  over  work,  and  fitful  intervals  of 
work  and  lazy  revelling,  fell  on  me  with  a  crush- 
ing sense  of  power. 

'*  The  very  broken  fragments  of  pottery,  which 
lay  as  unsightly  encumbrances  before  our  huts, 
were  treasures  in  those  magical  hands. 

"  And  at  last  came  the  smooth  stones  from  the 
quarries  they  made  in  the  hiUs,  carefully  shaped 
and  levelled,  and  laid  on  the  surface,  rammed 
down  and  cemented  and  fitted,  so  that  the  whole 
was  one  unbroken  building,  smooth  and  solid, 
and  strong  enough,  I  thought,  for  the  walls  of 
Asgard.  And  over  it  passed  the  armed  bands, 
man  and  horse,  the  heavy  waggons,  and  the  laden 
mules.  They  had  made  a  way  through  the  marsh 
as  solid  as  the  everlasting  rocks.  What  might 
they  not  do  ?  Why  not  make  a  way  through  the 
air  or  the  sea  ? 

"  Wood  from  our  forests,  shingle  from  our  rivers, 
potsherds  from  our  rubbish  heaps,  rock  from  our 
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bills,  they  bad  gathered  all  into  one  mighty  weapon 
for  onr  ruin. 

"  One  evening  after  this,  there  was  a  gather- 
ing of  men  from  many  tribes  in  onr  home,  to  de- 
bate how  best  to  encounter  the  invader.  Some 
reproached  the  rest  that  they  had  ever  suffered 
the  road  to  be  made ;  others  debated  how  beQt 
to  destroy  it.  Olave  your  father,  who  was  older 
DOW,  and  began  to  take  his  place  among  the  men, 
smiled ;  and  when  the  elders  had  all  spoken,  he 
said  quietly,  as  was  his  wont, — 

« <  Why  hinder  the  bees  from  building  1  If  we  are 
strong  and  vigilant  enough,  they  are  but  storing 
wax  and  honey  for  us.  Is  not  the  hero  Herman, 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  among  us)  Has  he  not  lived 
among  the  men  of  Rome,  and  learned  their  wis- 
dom, while  his  heart  remains  true  to  his  people  1 
If  we  are  united,  and  will  obey  him,  will  he  not 
lead  us  to  victory  ?  Then  shall  their  wondrous 
road — those  long  strands  of  their  Roman  web — 
lead  them  to  be  our  prey,  not  us  to  be  theirs.' 

^  But  at  the  name  of  Herman  the  strife  arose 
loud.  Some  said  he  was  ambitious,  and  would 
make  himself  a  king.  Some,  '  that  he  was  of  an- 
other tribe,  and  no  one  could  expect  a  freeman 
of  the  Attuarii  to  submit  to  a  man  of  the  Cherusci, 
be  he  wise  and  brave  as  he  might  One  tribe 
was  as  good  as  another,  and  one  freeman  worth 
as  much  as  another.  What  right  had  any  to  rule 
where  all  were  free  1 '  And  so,  in  strife  and  de- 
bate, the  meeting  broke  up. 

*'  And  Ohive  was  grieved,  and  for  once  despond- 
ing ;  and  he  said,  as  we  took  leave  by  the  Roman 
road,  which  now  passed  close  before  our  door, — 

"'Maybe  your  father  spoke  too  truly.  Age 
foresees;  let  youth  prevent  if  possible  Bat 
these  Romans  are  the  road,  and  we  the  shingle. 
They  are  one,  and  we  are  many.  They  many 
gatho^  into  one.    We  one  crumbled  into  many.' 

"  Perhaps  I  remember  these  words  so  well,  be- 
cause he  spoke  them  on  the  eve  of  oar  marriage. 

"  Olave  came  to  live  in  our  home,  and  reared  his 
foige  beside  the  hut,  and  was  as  a  son  to  my 
parents.  And  grandchildren  grew  up  to  minister 
to  them,  and  to  bear  on  their  name,  and  to  make 
their  £uling  lives  glad  with  new  life,  until  we  laid 
them  underneath  the  soil  of  the  forest,  among  the 
sires  oi  our  tribe. 


"  But  meantime  the  road  was  slowly  doing  its 
work.  Roman  soldiers  traversed  it  northward 
into  the  land  they  knew  not;  and  soon  young 
Oermans  began  to  traverse  it  southward  into  the 
land  we  knew  not.  An  altar  to  Augustus  Caesar 
had  been  erected  beyond  the  Elbe  ;  and  many  of 
our  people  saw  that  this  unseen  Augustus  was 
indeed  the  strongest,  and  deemed  it  fit  that  he 
should  be  called  divine,  and  that  godlike  honours 
should  be  paid  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  gods  of 
Asgard.  For  our  gods  had  not  hindered  the 
making  c^  the  roads;  and  they  live  far  off  in 
Asgard,  and  the  Rainbow  Bridge  between  them 
and  us  could  be  crossed  at  no  man's  will  But 
this  road  could  be  trodden  by  all  freemen  when- 
soever and  whithersoever  they  would.  And  there 
were  rumours  of  an  earthly  Asgard  at  the  end  ; 
and  of  welcomes  and  revelries  there  more  joyous 
than  the  feasts  of  the  heroes,  and  of  drink  which 
made  the  heart  of  man  more  glad  than  the  milk 
of  Heidrun  the  goat,  or  the  beer  of  the  gods. 

"  Many  of  these  youths  passed  us  on  their  south- 
ward ventures. 

" '  Let  us  go  to  the  golden  south,'  they  said  to 
Olave  as  they  went  on  their  southward  way,  whilst 
he  sharpened  their  weapons.  'We  are  strong, 
and  these  strangers  are  wise.  Let  us  learn  their 
wisdom,  and  our  strength  shall  win  their  spoils. 
Go  thou  with  us.  Learn  to  forge  weapons  like 
theirs.  And  then  thy  strong  right  arm  shall 
wield  them  as  no  Southern  man  can.' 

"  There  was  a  time  when  your  father  was  tempted. 
For  the  magic  road  stretched  into  the  distance 
before  us  always,  enticing  the  imagination  like  the 
witchery  of  an  evU  Rune.  But  he  resisted  and 
stayed,  for  our  sakes ;  for  me  and  the  little  ones. 
And  gradually  the  wish  wore  away. 

"  For  few  northern  men  came  back,  and  those 
seemed  to  us  to  have  grown  neither  wise  nor 
strong.  They  looked  little  like  the  heroes.  They 
had  lost  the  strength  of  the  north,  and  had  not 
gained  the  wisdom  of  the  south ;  and  the  tales 
they  brought  of  the  City  Rome  were  more  like 
rumours  of  the  abyss,  of  the  dwellings  of  dark- 
ness, than  of  the  golden  homes. 

"At  last  the  road  finished  its  work  for  us. 
Tiberius  Csesar,  the  emperor,  built  ships  and 
launched  them  on  the  Northern  Sea,  and  sailed 
up  the  River  Elbe,  piercing  far  into  our  land 
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And  at  tlie  same  time,  by  a  wondrous  concert, 
such  as  it  seemed  to  us  only  the  gods  could  bring 
to  pass,  another  army  came  thundering  along  the 
fatal  road,  through  the  valley  of  the  Lippe,  past 
our  doors  ;  and  at  the  appointed  place — one 
through  the  seas  and  rivers  unknown  to  them, 
and  the  other  through  marsh  and  forest,  and  both 
through  a  hostile  land — the  armies  met  What 
they  did  when  they  thus  magically  met  was  not 
the  point  of  moment.  The  meeting  was  t^e 
marvel  Who  but  gods  could  thus  foresee  and 
conquer  the  future,  and  live  and  order  in  the 
months  to  come  as  if  they  were  to-day  1 

'^It  was  reported  that  an  aged  chief  of  our  people 
paddled  in  his  canoe  across  the  Elbe  to  touch 
the  hand  of  Tiberius,  and  cried,  '  What  madness 
to  contend  against  these  unseen  divinities.  I,  by 
the  grace  of  Csesar,  this  day  have  seen  a  god  ! ' 

^And  so  the  whole  land  was  subdued,  and  called 
a  Province  of  the  City  Borne.  Then  Yams,  the 
plunderer,  was  sent  to  govern  us.  And  along  the 
road  came  not  soldiers  only,  but  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  lictor.  And  we  learned  what  Roman 
rule  meant  This  Varus  had  come  from  the  East» 
where,  they  say,  men  have  had  their  manhood 
long  crushed  out  of  them,  and  bear  anything,  like 
beasts  of  burden;  and  he  thought  to  rob  and 
ruin  us  as  easily.  We  whose  men  had  not  had 
the  free  manhood  crushed  out  of  them,  whose 
women  could  at  need  be  as  brave  as  the  men  1 

'*  He  thought  to  rule  us  with  rods,  as  if  we  had 
been  slaves  or  beasts  of  burden.  He  would  com- 
pel our  men  to  work  at  road  and  wall  The 
labour  we  thought  no  shame.  Our  bravest  were 
smiths  and  builders — ^workers  in  iron  and  wood. 
Nor  did  we  think  it  shame  to  learn,  where  the 
men  of  Home  were  wiser  than  we.  Men  who 
will  not  learn  are  for  ever  babes.  Labour  and 
learning  are  no  degradation  for  the  noblest ;  Si- 
ward,  my  son,  never  think  they  are.  But  to  be 
driven  to  labour  like  beasts; — ^this  no  freeman  or 
freewoman  would  bear. 

^  Moreover  the  tyrant  was  base.  He  oppressed 
us;  not  for  his  people  or  his  City  Rome,  but  for 
himself — to  fill  his  cofifers  with  treasure,  the  pro- 
duce of  our  blood  and  toil  Tyranny,  whose  end 
was  greed, — how  could  that  stand  ? 

"  So  there  was  storm  and  to  mult  everywhere — 
fires  at  nighty  feuds  by  day;  but  no  great  de- 


liverance wrought,  until  Herman  the  hero  rose, 
and  ensnared  the  ensnarer,  and  the  three  legions 
perished  in  the  Teutoberger  Forest  And  Varus, 
the  covetous  oppressor,  could  not  brave  his  fate, 
but  fled  from  it,  falling  on  his  own  sword. 

''  Among  the  pines  of  the  Teutoberger  Forest 
they  fell,  and  to  this  day  the  turf  is  green  around 
their  bones ;  nor,  for  all  their  boasting,  are  their 
eagles  all  won  back. 

"  Then  our  people  reared  altars  in  the  forest 
There  were  sacrifices  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
for  such  there  are ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  which 
are  the  stronger,  the  powers  of  evil  or  of  good. 
Wherefore  the  evil  powers  must  be  appeased. 

"  Your  father  was  there,  and  he  told  me  the  men 
of  Rome,  the  victims,  for  the  most  part  met  their 
fate  bravely  as  could  the  bravest  among  us,  so 
that  his  heart  was  grieved  for  them.  It  is  not 
wrong,  I  think,  for  women  or  for  men  to  pity. 
But  pity  must  never  weaken  the  arm  in  striking 
for  our  people.  For  the  races  of  men  are  diverse, 
and  their  fathers,  and  their  gods ;  and  each  must 
be  true  to  his  own. 

**  That  was  a  glorious  time  for  our  peopl&  For 
once  we  were  imited.  The  oppressor  was  slain  ; 
the  invaders  fled  ;  the  forts  were,  deserted. 

"And  once  more  the  great  road  stretched  before 
us,  through  the  valley  of  the  winding  Lippe, 
among  the  meadows  and  the  forests,  untrodden 
by  Roman  feet;  a  bridge,  your  father  said, 
whereon  the  Germans  should  yet  cross  and  storm 
the  golden  city,  and  win  the  wisdom  which  holds 
the  key  of  all  the  treasures. 

'*But  they  came  back — ^too  surely  the  invaders 
came  back.  They  say  these  Romans  have  two 
sacred  places,  with  their  guardian  gods.  The 
first  is  the  hearth  with  the  hearth-gods,  which 
eveiy  man  must  defend  with  life.  This  we  Ger- 
mans understand.  To  us  also  the  hearth  is  sacred. 
Perchance  more  than  to  the  men  of  Rome. 

"  But  the  Romans  have  another  sacred  place, 
and  a  god  they  call  Boundary,  the  end  as  the 
other  is  the  beginning,  the  goal  as  the  other  is 
the  starting-point,  of  the  ways  of  men ;  a  god 
who  advances  but  never  retreats. 

'^  To  them  the  utmost  limit  of  their  empire  is 
sacred  as  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  their  home. 
And  where  once  this  god  Boundary  sets  up  his 
stone,  thither  at  last  must  the  tide  of  Rome 
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reach,  and  thence  must  it  never  roU  bade.  Or  if 
beaten  back  again  and  again,  there  most  the  tide 
at  the  end  rise  and  remain. 

<*Ixi  Tain,  therefore,  had  we  driven  these  Romans 
back,  and  given  the  bones  of  their  vanquished 
l^ons  to  blanch  on  the  green  sod  of  our  forests. 
Their  god  Boundary  must  be  avenged,  and  his 
sacred  place  maintained;  and  back  swept  the 
overwhelming  tide  from  far-off  inexhaustible 
sources,  unknown  to  us.  Once  more  they  come  up 
the  lippe  valley,  and  the  fatal  road  thundered  with 
the  roll  of  waggons  and  the  tread  of  the  legions. 

"'  And  there  were  battles  and  betrayals. 

"  This  Caesar  they  call  Germanicus  came  against 
us  again.  Once  more  the  Boman  armies  were 
thrust  through  our  confederate  tribes.  The  solid 
wedge  among  the  crumbling  confederacies.  The 
road  against  the  shingle.  The  strong  among  us 
were  driven  back  or  crushed.  The  weak  were  split 
into  countless  fragments.  Once  more  their  armies 
passed  along  the  road  of  the  Lippe  valley  into  the 
Tentoberger  Forest  They  saw  the  bones  of  the 
slaughtered  legions  of  Varus,  and  lamented  over 
them,  and  raised  over  them  the  funeral  mound. 
And  there,  in  the  Tentoberger  Forest,  our  best 
and  bravest  fell  at  the  end  of  the  fatal  road. 
Your  £either  and  your  brothers  fell  within  sight 
of  oar  home ;  and  ere  they  fell  we  whom  they  died 
to  defend  had  been  betrayed  to  the  foe  by  our 
own  {>eople. 

'^They  bring  no  captives  taken  by  the  sword  to 
grace  this  triumph.  Nothing  but  a  few  women 
and  children  basely  sold.  Did  I  not  see  the 
legions  return  from  the  forest? 

*'  We  were  in  captivity  in  the  Boman  camp  by 
the  Bhine. 

^  The  whole  camp  had  been  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  rumours  of  the  rout  of  the  legions. 
Another  slaughter  of  Varus,  they  said,  another 
army  swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  the  Teuto- 
berger  Foresl 

"  They  did  not  feel  secure  behind  their  defences, 
though  the  Rhine  lay  between  them  and  our 
people:  They  clamoured  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  lest  the  conquering  Germans  should  rush 
into  the  camp  after  the  flying  legions. 

^  The  heart  of  many  a  German  captive  beat  high 
with  hope  that  day.  By  evening  whom  might 
we  not  be  welcoming? 


^  But  no  welcomes  were  in  store  for  us. 

^  Agrippina,  the  brave  matron,  went  to  the  fur* 
ther  end  of  the  bridge — ^the  end  nearest  the  dreaded 
foe — and  thence  none  could  induce  her  to  move. 
She  stood  there  with  her  boy  Caligula,  the  dar- 
ling of  the  camp,  and  forbade  them  to  touch  the 
bridge  until  the  fugitives,  if  such  there  were  to 
be,  were  safe  over  it 

"  And  soon,  instead  of  a  rout  of  fugitives,  ap- 
peared the  heads  of  the  legions  marching  in  order. 
They  marched  before  her,  four  unbroken  l^ons ; 
learning,  doubtless,  as  they  passed  what  they 
owed  to  her.  And  as  they  passed  she  spoke  brave 
words  of  welcome  to  them,  and  of  cheer  to  the 
wounded.  And  with  her  own  hands  she  minis- 
tered to  their  wants.  A  noble,  helpful  woman. 
I  think  it  no  shame  to  serve  her. 

'*  Tet  scarcely  did  that  army  come  back  like 
conquerors.  No  songs  of  triumph,  such  as  our 
Germans  sung  when  they  have  overcome;  and 
no  spoils,  nor  any  prisoners. 

"  Neither  did  it  seem  to  us  glorious  when,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  Germanicus  himself  came  back 
with  his  horsemen  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  and 
the  footmen  lightened  of  much  of  their  armour, 
and  poorly  dad,  and  their  numbers  sorely  thinned. 

*'  It  was  said  these  legions  had  suffered  for  their 
heroic  faithfulness  to  the  law  and  order  which 
makes  their  strength ;  that  being  commanded  to 
march  within  sight  of  the  Northern  Sea,  they  had 
obeyed  too  loyally,  and  had  been  swept  away  in 
the  rapid  rising  of  its  tides. 

''  But  when  another  weary  year  had  passed  away 
over  us  still  captive  in  the  camp,  and  once  more 
Germanicus  came  back  to  winter  quarters,  and 
there  was  talk  again  of  a  great  Boman  victory, 
the  victors  brought  little  token  of  their  con- 
quests. 

^*  Slowly  his  shattered  fleet  came  up  the  broad 
waters  of  our  Bhine  to  that  Colonia  they  have 
called  Agrippina,  after  his  brave  wife ;  their  oars 
often  lost,  soldiers'  cloaks  hoisted  instead  of  the 
torn  sails,  and  the  men  full  of  tales  of  dreadful 
fierce  sea-monsters,  and  of  wrecks  among  wild 
men.  Yet  again  no  spoils,  and  no  prisoners,  and 
no  sign  of  the  god  Boundary  having  set  up  his 
pillars  deeper  in  our  forests. 

'*  The  only  spoils,  the  only  prisoners  still  are  we, 
betrayed  women  and  children.     Yet  to-morrow 
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they  will  drag  us  before  the  conqueror's  car,  and 
will  shout  that  the  Germans  are  vanquished. 

"  What  matters  it,  my  son  ?  Words  do  not  alter 
things  that  are,  though  they  may  hide  them  for 
a  time.  If  the  spring  has  come,  let  the  ice  glitter 
as  it  may,  it  will  break  under  their  boastful  tread. 
The  betrayed  Thusnelda,  the  noble  young  wife  of 
our  Herman,  need  not  break  her  hearty  although 
she  bear  his  captive  babe  in  her  arms  at  this 
Roman  triumph. 

"  Her  heart  need  not  break;  save  for  the  treach- 
ery of  her  father.  For  Herman  lives;  and  who 
knows  who  beside  1 

*'  Our  long,  weary  journey  along  the  fatal  road 
is  all  but  done. 

^  At  the  other  end  in  the  Teutoberger  Forest  lie 
the  bones  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  and,  alas !  of 
many  of  our  noblest  Qermans,  before  whom 
Varus  fell  The  winds  are  sighing  among  the 
pines  above  them,  as  I  speak,  and  the  grass  is 
slowly  growing  over  them. 

"  The  solid  building  has  broken  up  the  shingle. 

"We  are  coming  at  last  to  where  the  fatal 
road  begins.  It  has  drawn  us  on  at  last  into  the 
magic  web  it  binds  together.  My  father's  fears 
have  proved  true.  It  has  done  its  evil  work 
for  us.  To-morrow  we  shall  tread  its  first 
steps,  helpless  captives,  creeping  slowly  up  the 
hills  of  Rome ! '' 

She  was  silent 

The  two — smother  and  son — sate  together  at 
the  tent  door  on  the  hills,  in  imaginative  simpli- 
city one  almost  as  much  a  child  as  the  other. 

Behind  them  their  own  forests  :  the  scattered 
forest-huts,  the  keen  individual  life  of  personal 
xulventure  and  self-defence — the  life  of  the  family 
or  the  clan,  with  its  ideal  of  freedom  and  of  loyalty. 
Behind  them  the  free  forest-life,  with  its  pre- 
carious relations  with  men,  and  its  close  relation- 
ships with  the  beasts  of  the  field  :  the  bear  and 
the  wolf  endued  for  them  with  a  kind  of  demoniac 
personality ;  the  fox  and  the  squirrel  and  the 
birds  with  a  quaint  humorous  mischief ;  the 
sheep  and  even  the  swine  regarded  as  part  of  the 
family ;  the  dog  for  the  first  time  understood,  his 
wistful  speechlessness  interpreted,  his  kindly  ways 
and  his  loyal  devotion  appreciated,  and,  like  so 
many  other  good  things,  created  by  being  com- 
prehended. 


Behind  them  their  own  wild  forests,  with  their 
clearings  and  their  wildernesses,  their  little 
rounded  green  worlds  of  home,  embosomed  in 
impenetrable  mysteries  of  space  multiplied  visibly 
by  the  countless  pillars  of  the  pines. 

Before  them  Rome,  the  wonder-working  name 
which  was  a  spell  throughout  the  earth. 

They  had  indeed  passed  many  a  fair  city  on 
their  southward  way — ^from  Colonia  and  Treves. 

But  these  were  mere  gatherings  of  ordinary  men. 

Rome  was  the  inexhaustible  source  of  armies, 
the  goal  of  all  roads  and  their  starting-point,  the 
city  of  kings,  the  empress  of  cities,  the  throne  of 
the  empire. 

As  the  dusk  slowly  dissolved  before  the  day, 
and  the  road  ceased  to  be  the  one  distinctly  de- 
fined object  before  them,  and  the  evergreen  oaks 
and  bays  near  at  hand  rose  from  their  masses  of 
shade  into  individual  existence,  and  the  forms  of 
distant  rocks  and  woods  became  defined  against 
the  sky,  and  through  the  openings  of  the  hills 
came  glimpses  of  the  rolling  surges  of  the  green 
Campagna,  and  the  tremulous  shining  of  the  far- 
off  sea,  the  two  watchers  strained  their  eyes  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  catching  the  glitter  of 
golden  roofs,  or  the  shimmer  of  walls  which  must 
surely  have  something  in  them  of  a  magical 
beauty  and  an  imperial  stateliness  different  from 
all  things  else  in  the  world. 

They  sate  gazing — the  mother  and  son — into 
the  glory  of  the  southern  dawn.  But  no  earthly 
walls  met  their  gaze — only  the  splendour  of 
crimson  and  purple  clouds  and  the  deep  golden 
spaces  between. 

As  they  were  watching  the  beautiful  day  un- 
fold like  a  flower,  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
low  wail  from  a  large  building  just  becoming 
visible  through  the  shadows  of  the  valley  below. 
A  low,  helpless  wail,  breaking  every  now  and 
then  into  a  shriek  of  agony. 

*'  It  is  from  the  slave  prison  belonging  to  the 
beautiful  house  among  the  trees,"  said  Siguna^ 
with  a  shudder;  "some  one  is  being  scourged  or 
tortured  there.  Some  one  perhaps  of  race  higher 
than  the  master  for  whom  he  toils.'' 

The  large  building  was  indeed  one  of  the 
terrible  slave-factories,  from  which  the  field-work 
of  the  great  Roman  estates  was  done — scenes  often 
of  unutterable  degradation  and  suffering,  being 
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also  priaoDS  and  places  of  paniBhment  for  refrac- 
tory slaveB  sent  thither  from  the  city  hooseholda 

The  beaatifal  morning  was  stUl  calmly  unfold- 
ing in  the  sky,  and  point  after  point  of  the  hills 
was  kindling  with  her  lights  tree  after  tree  waking 
up  its  happy  birds  to  welcome  her,  and  all  the 
sweet  flowers  that  had  been  long  ready  with 
their  cups  full  of  dew  waiting  for  her  sisterly  kiss 
and  greeting  her  with  the  fragrance  which  is  their 
music 

But  through  all  pierced  those  cries  of  human 
pain.  It  was  long  before  the  shrieks  died  away 
again  into  the  low,  helpless  wail  with  which  they 
had  b^ua  And  till  they  had  ceased  neither 
mother  nor  son  spoke. 

Then  the  boy  said, — 

*^  Is  there  not  a  city  of  the  gods  above  )  I 
used  to  think  we  caught  glimpses  of  it  at  dawn 
and  sunset  And  that  when  the  common  work- 
ing daylight  hid  it  from  us  it  was  stiU  there, 
golden  and  glorious  as  ever  for  the  gods,  shaded 
by  the  Tree  of  life,  with  the  pure  fountains 
where  they  feast  and  take  counsel  Is  it  true  1 
Is  there  a  city  of  the  gods  )  " 

''So  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,"  she 
repUed. 

"  Is  Asgard  then  for  the  iEsir,  as  Rome  is  for 
the  Romans  1  And  do  the  gods  heed  the  miseries 
of  all  men,  as  little  as  the  Romans  the  miseries 
of  the  Germans  1" 

*^  It  would  almost  seem  so,"  she  said. 

**  Tet)"  he  said,  "  it  is  something  that  there  is 
one  happy  place  in  the  world,  where  all  are  good 
and  just  In  Asgard  there  are  no  cries  of  agony. 
Xo  wrong  and  cruelty  to  mar  the  feasting 
there!" 

*'  I  know  not,  my  son,"  she  replied,  mournfully. 
'^Who  knows?  Even  there,  it  is  said,  malice, 
and  pain,  and  evil  chance  are  strong.  It  is  said 
that  the  fairest  hall  in  Asgard  was  darkened  by 
the  shadow  of  death,  when  the  best  and  the 
brightest  of  all  the  gods  fell  on  his  own  hearth, 
slain  by  cunning  and  evil  chance,  by  an  instru- 
ment so  insignificant  none  had  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  guard  against  it — by  the  little  mistletoe, 
sent  by  the  hand  of  the  darkest  of  all,  the  mali- 
cioQs  one,  who  was  once  a  god.  It  is  said  the 
iaiiest  home  in  Asgard  itself  stands  empty  and 
desoktCL" 


^  But  hereafter,  one  day,  when  all  things  have 
been  swept  away  and  made  new  again,"  he  said, 
''  after  the  storm-age,  and  the  wolf-age,  and  the 
years  of  frosty  then  will  not  the  just  reign,  and 
death  and  malice  be  gone  1 " 

'^  I  know  not,  my  son,"  she  said ;  "  how  can  I 
know  ?  Some  say  the  gods  and  the  evil  giants  will 
slay  each  other  in  that  day,  and  that  if  victory  is 
with  the  gods,  it  will  be  for  new  gods  and  new 
men,  not  for  those  we  know.  And  Death,  they 
say,  can  never  be  slain.  But  who  knows  %  Who 
can  say  which  is  the  strongest  \ — aright  or  wrong? 
the  good  or  the  evil  ?  light  or  darkness  ?  death 
or  life?  in  earth,  or  in  the  under-world,  or 
above  ? " 

''On  earth, there  seems  little  doubt.  Wrong 
seems  strongest  here,"  said  the  boy — "  wrong  and 
death.  The  cunning  seem  stronger  than  the  wise, 
and  the  wily  than  the  brave.  Else  why  should 
Herman  the  hero  be  wandering  defeated  in  the 
forests,  and  his  young  wife  be  mourning  betrayed 
and  helpless  here?  Is  there  no  place  where 
wrong  and  death  cannot  come  ?  no  time  when 
justice  and  truth  will  rule  ?  Nowhere  a  happy 
city  of  the  good  ?  never  a  victory  for  the  light  ? 
Does  no  one  know  ?  Do  none  of  these  Romans 
know?" 

"  They  seem  not  to  know  anything  that  makes 
them  pure  and  just,"  she  replied. 

"Mother,"  he  murmured,  "do  the  dead 
know?" 

"  They  must  know,  I  think — ^they  who  have 
passed  out  of  the  strife  and  the  illusions." 

"  Then  surely,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  worth  living, 
and  it  were  better  to  die,  and  know." 

"  To  die  to  know  wluU^  my  son  ? "  she  said, 
with  a  quiet  hopelessness  sadder  than  the  bitterest 
cry  of  pain. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  spoke  as  a 
cowaid.  For  thee  and  Hilda  it  is  worth  while 
to  live  ;  for  you  and  for  hope." 

So  they  sate,  the  mother  and  son,  as  long  after- 
wards Monica  and  Augustine,  gadng  into  the 
depths  of  the  sky. 

But  to  them  it  held  no  City  of  Qod,  stretching 
up  the  heights  of  heaven,  with  gates  on  earth 
open  to  man  ;  only  a  far-off  city  of  the  gods, 
inaccessible  to  man,  but  not  to  sin  or  death — or 
a  dim  Valhalla,  with  shadowy  repetitions  of  the 
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wars  and  feastdngs  of  earth,  the  self-sacri£oe  which 
ennobles  wars  of  earth,  the  home  affections  which 
consecrate  its  feasts,  left  oat;  bo  Fountain  of 
Life;  no  Just  One,  human  to  understand  and 
judge,  mighty  to  deliver,  divine  to  forgive. 

The  universe  for  them  rested  on  no  eternal 
pillars  of  justice,  but  was  tossed  on  the  abyss  of 
frost  and  fire  from  which  it  sprang. 

Yet  in  their  inmost  hearts  rose  a  temple  in 
ruins,  yet  never  entirely  levelled  save  by  wilful 
hands  from  within.  Unquenchable  love,  yearn- 
ings for  justice  and  truth,  and  undying  hope, 
were  there,  reflecting  a  light  they  could  not  see. 

Thus  the  hour  of  waiting  passed.  The  dawn 
came  up  and  was  gone.  From  an  un&thomable 
sea  of  glory  the  sky  became  the  lighted  roof  of 
the  dwelling-place  of  man.  And  the  camp  awoke 
with  buzz  of  eager  voices,  and  the  stir  of 
thousands,  and  the  din  of  arms,  to  the  day  of  the 
great  triumph. 

And  all  the  while,  as  the  weary  feet  of  the 


captives  had  been  treading,  step  by  step,  league 
after  league  of  the  Homan  road,  the  feet  of  the 
Holy  and  the  Just  were  treading  the  terraces  and 
thymy  slopes  of  the  vaUey  of  Nazareth. 

From  those  heavens  into  which  they  had  been 
gazing  so  hopelessly,  not  twenty  years  before, 
a  great  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  had  burst 
on  the  sight  and  hearing  of  men  with  songs  of 
peace  and  victory. 

Deep  in  the  stony  heart  of  that  magnificent  and 
corrupt  empire,  against  which  the  tribes  of  the 
north  were  breaking  their  strength,  was  spring- 
ing up  the  little  germ  of  immortal  life  which  was 
to  shiver  the  empire  to  its  foundations,  and  be 
the  true  Tree  of  Life  to  the  young  nations  of  the 
north. 

The  whole  world  was  tremulously  astir  in  dim 
expectation  of  the  dawn.  The  whole  earth  was 
waiting  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Triumph. 

And  the  Conqueror  was  already  there.  The 
Light  of  the  world  had  come  into  the  world. 

But  the  world  knew  Him  not 
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||£  who  goes  to  Seville  simply  to  see  its 
sights,  wiU  hardly  deem  that  he  has 
had  a  fair  return  for  his  time  and 
money.  In  former  days — that  is, 
three  hundred  years  ago — when  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain  were  mostly  of  wood,  or  even  of 
humbler  materials,  it  might  have  been  worth 
one's  while  going  all  this  long  way  to  see  the 
glories  of  Spanish  architecture.  But  times  have 
changed  since  then.  The  cities  of  England  have 
been  rising  as  rapidly  as  those  of  Spain  have  been 
falling ;  and  now  what  remains  of  the  once  opu- 
lent and  magnificent  towns  of  Cordova,  Seville, 
and  others,  is  but  the  traces  of  a  glory  that  has 
passed  away.  The  eve  has  come  upon  them,  and 
long  and  deep  has  the  shadow  rested  where  the 
day  was  once  so  bright. 

Still  Seville  is  imposing  on  one's  approach  to 
it  Its  balmy  sky  infuses  into  the  soul  a 
quiet  delicious  pleasure.  The  stately  palm, 
the  gigantic  cactus,  the  golden-fruited  orange- 


tree  which  herald  one's  approach  to  it,  and  the 
bits  of  cultivation  which  dot  its  environs  so 
vividly  green,  and  so  tropically  luxuriant,  shown 
in  contrast  with  the  brown  desert  out  of  which 
they  spring ;  these,  and  other  things,  never  fail 
to  charm  the  eye  and  even  the  heart  of  the  tra- 
veller who  comes  from  the  sterner  climes  of  the 
north.  And  then,  rising  over  the  Moorish  walls 
which  still  encompass  Seville,  stately  and  airy  in 
the  sunny  firmament^  are  seen  its  numerous  monu- 
ments and  turrets.  Conspicuous  among  these 
are  its  cathedral  and  Alcazar  towers,  imparting 
to  the  view  a  touch  of  oriental  grandeur.  The 
visitor's  imagination,  too,  comes  to  his  aid,  and 
hangs  around  these  historic  monuments  the  halo 
of  a  traditional  glory.  All  this  is  fine,  or  would 
be,  would  the  traveller  remain  outside,  and  never 
contemplate  Seville  but  at  a  little  distance.  Le^» 
him  fix  his  dwelling  here,  two  or  three  miles  away, 
and  if  possessed  in  any  degree  of  the  faculty  of 
ideality,  what  a  treat  awaits  him.     There,  hung 
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up  against  the  sky,  at  the  hour  of  dawn,  or  at  the 
still  sweeter  hoar  of  eve,  is  a  gorgeous  picture  of 
Moorish  towers,  battlements  and  palaces,  sugges- 
tive of  no  small  amount  of  earthly  glory  and 
happiness.  But  should  he  enter  this  city  of  ideal 
splendour,  he  will  find  that  the  illusion  is  gone, 
and  the  spell  broken. 

The  first  stroll  through  the  Queen  of  Andalusia 
disappoints  one.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  Tisitor  sees  nothing  in  Seville  that  corresponds 
with  his  idea  of  even  a  street  This  city,  which 
so  impressed  him  when  viewed  externally,  he  finds 
to  be  bat  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes.  These 
turn  and  wind  as  ingeniously  and  capriciously  as 
if  devised  on  purpose  to  perplex  him.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  will  venture  into  them  without  a 
guide.  One  might  as  well  think  of  threading  the 
catacombs  themselves.  The  visitor  finds  himself 
between  two  lofty  waUs  of  dead  mason-work, 
covered  with  white-wash,  and  pierced  here  and 
there  with  a  square  hole,  grated  with  iron,  sug- 
gesting the  noways  agreeable  idea  of  seclusion 
from  the  open  air  by  day,  and  peril  and  insecurity 
by  night  The  turnings  are  so  sharp  and  frequent 
that  the  visitor  can  see  neither  before  him  nor 
behind  him,  and  soon  he  loses  all  idea  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  must  just  wander  on,  threading 
these  endless  mazes,  till  at  last  he  finds  himself 
at  some  known  spot  of  the  city,  or  emerges  on 
the  open  country  outside  its  walls.  Yet  is  the 
cool  shade  of  these  narrow  streets  most  acceptable 
when  the  sun  is  high,  or  the  dog-star  bums. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Seville  were  reared  by 
Moorish  architects,  and  for  Moorish  tenants. 
The  Moors  are  gone,  but  the  edifices  they  erected 
remain,  and  very  nearly  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation— monuments  of  the  genius  of  that  re- 
markable people,  and  of  the  wealth  which  their 
energy  created.  The  age  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  dwellings  were  erected  determined 
their  character.  The  age  was  one  of  violence. 
The  Moor  had  to  shut  out  not  only  the  sun,  but 
the  robber  and  the  murderer,  and  therefore  he 
made  his  house,  in  fact,  what  every  Englishman's 
is  in  law,  '*  his  castle."  He  surrounded  it  with  a 
waD  strong  and  high  ;  he  hid  his  wealth  behind 
this  plain  barrier,  and  was  as  careful  to  conceal 
the  elegance  of  his  abode  as  we  sometimes  are  to 
display  that  of  ours.    And  so  it  happens  that  the 


stranger  is  apt  to  misjudge  regarding  the  beauty 
of  the  houses  of  Seville.  *'  Palaces  ! "  says  he ; 
"  they  are  liker  prisons." 

But  let  him  pause  before  one  of  these  unpro- 
mising entrances,  and  attentively  survey  the 
glimpse  he  gets  through  the  iron-fenced  door  in 
the  outer  wall  of  the  dwelling  within,  and  he  will 
alter  his  opinion.  He  will  begin  to  perceive  that, 
within  this  rude  exterior,  there  is  much  elegance, 
and  possibly  not  a  little  wealth.  Let  him  mark 
the  narrow  passage  which  leads  from  the  street 
door  to  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  It  is  paved 
with  Moorish  tiles ;  azuelos,  as  they  term  them. 
No  mean  knowledge  of  chemistry  did  it  require 
to  produce  these  vivid  and  beautiful  tints ;  and 
these  tiles  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  for 
vermin  cannot  lodge  in  them.  And  then  there 
comes  the  quadrangular  court,  a  glimpse  of  which 
the  passenger  gets  through  the  inner  door  of  open 
iron- work.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  mansion. 
It  is  its  drawing-room  and  garden  in  one.  It  is 
beautifully  paved  with  white  and  black  marble. 
How  cool  the  drip  of  the  fountain  in  the  middle  ! 
Quite  a  grove  of  tropical  plants  is  gathered  round 
that  fountain,  drawing  continual  freshness  from  its 
waters.  How  richly  hung  are  they  with  blossoms, 
and  how  sweet  the  fragrance  with  which  they  fill 
the  air !  Around  the  four  sides  of  the  court  runs 
a  row  of  marble  pillars,  slim  and  elegant,  which 
support  a  corridor.  All  the  upper  apartments 
open  upon  this  balcony,  giving  the  inmates  direct 
access  to  the  open  air.  Sweet  it  is  to  come  forth 
at  the  delicious  hour  of  eve  and  sit  here  and  listen 
to  the  soft  drip  of  the  fountain,  or  inhale  the 
fragrance  which  ascends  from  the  orange-trees 
and  other  plants  in  the  court  below.  Not  un- 
frequently  are  all  the  meals  of  the  family  taken 
in  this  court  A  most  delightful  festive  room  it 
is.  There,  without  the  fear  of  chill  or  any  other 
evil,  one  can  sup  even  while  the  stars  look  down 
upon  him  from  the  open  vault  of  night 

These  are  some  of  the  beauties  and  delights  of 
Seville ;  but  there  are  drawbacks,  and  these  are 
neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  The  heart,  rather 
than  the  sense,  feels  that  here  there  is  no  true 
enjoyment  Underneath  that  balmy  .sky,  alas ! 
how  much  is  there  of  misery.  Everywhere  signs 
meet  the  eye  of  a  deeply-disordered  social  condi- 
tion.    There  is  languor  in  the  eye  and  languor  in 
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the  blood  of  the  Spaniard.  There  is  more  :  Lis 
face  is  sad,  telling  you  that  his  heart  is  unhappy. 
The  once  joyous  Queen  of  Andalusia  —  the 
beauteous  capital  of  a  beauteous  land  —  into 
whose  warehouses  and  palaces  the  gold  of  the 
Indies  flowed  in  rivers,  is  now  a  forlorn  city, 
sitting  mournfully  by  the  Quadalquiver,  which,  as 
if  in  sympathy,  creeps  in  silence  past  it,  between 
treeless  and  verdureless  banks.  Everywhere  there 
is  filth — ^in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the 
churches,  and  on  the  persons  of  the  people.  All 
the  public  places  swarm  with  idlers.  There  they 
stand,  gathered  in  knots — for  to  move  about 
would  imply  too  great  exertion — their  figures 
draped  with  their  long  brown  cajmBj  and  their 
faces  shaded  by  huge  sombreros,  underneath  the 
slouching  brim  of  which  there  is  seen  to  curl  up 
a  little  puff  of  tobacco-smoke  from  the  inevitable 
and  universal  cigarette.  And,  sorrowful  sight, 
there  are  the  beggars.  Let  one  go  where  he  will, 
the  mendicant's  rags  are  ever  in  his  eye,  and  the 
mendicant's  whine  is  ever  in  his  ear.  They  are 
truly  legion ;  and  custom  or  pressing  hunger  has 
made  them  bold.  They  besiege  the  traveller 
at  his  hotel  door ;  they  waylay  him  in  the  narrow 
lane ;  they  encompass  him  by  dozens  in  the  public 
square ;  they  halloo  after  him  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  sometimes  they  beset  him  in  the  railway  car- 
riage in  which  he  happens  to  be  seated,  clustering 
at  the  window,  or  chimbering  up  upon  the  rooi^ 
and  vociferating,  with  all  the  energy  of  their  clear 
ringing  voices,  for  alms,  and  not  unfrequently 
carrying  their  suit  by  storm  and  terror. 

But,  meanwhile,  let  us  drop  the  curtain  upon 
the  deep  humiliation  of  this  once  noble  but  now 
fallen  country.  The  evils  at  which  we  have 
glanced  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  wounds  from  which 
Spain  bleeds ;  but  let  us  turn  to  more  grateful 
themes.  There  is  yet  hope  of  this  fallen  country. 
A  new  day  begins  to  break  upon  her  mountains. 
May  it  be  longer  and  happier  than  that  which  went 
before  it  Providence  delights  in  contrasts.  And 
already  this  characteristic  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment has  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Spain. 
Over  against  the  magnificence  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  has  set  the  terrible  ruin  of  the  nine- 
teenth. But  may  there  not  be  another  contrast 
in  reserve  !  It  was  mainly  by  the  power  of  Spain 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  able  to  suppress  the 


Reformation  in  the  larger  half  of  Europe ;  may 
it  not  be  the  will  of  Him  who  is  *'  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working,"  by  the  evan- 
gelization uf  Spain,  to  deal  the  deadliest  of  all  the 
blows  which  have  yet  been  inflicted  on  her  who 
shed  "  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus."  Even  after  the  inconceivable  de- 
moralization of  three  centuries  there  are  yet  in 
Spain  the  elements  of  regeneration.  And  what 
is  even  more  hopeful,  an  influence  has  begun  to 
act  upon  the  nation  of  a  most  marvellous  and 
blessed  character.  That  influence  is  not  on  the 
surface  merely,  it  has  penetrated  the  mass,  and 
stirs  the  very  depth  of  the  nation.  Nor  is  it 
confined  to  this  or  the  other  locality ;  it  compre- 
hends the  entire  country.  It  is  felt  not  only  by 
the  artisans  of  the  towns,  but  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rural  parts.  It  is  not  the  citizen  of  Madrid 
and  of  Seville  only  who  is  moved  by  it»  but  abo  the 
husbandman  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peasant  of  La 
Mancha,  and  the  orange-cultivator  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  this  great  movement  Tliese  attest 
how  hopeful  it  is,  because  they  show  that  it  comes 
from  Grod — that  it  is  neither  from  philosophy 
nor  from  politics,  but  from  a  sphere  beyond  earth 
— a  region  outside  man's  action.  And  so  that 
the  call  is  urgent  and  loud  to  arise  and  co-operate 
with  Uim  who  has  begun  this  movement,  and 
who  seeks  by  it  the  redemption  of  this  poor 
country  from  the  worst  of  all  slaveiy. 

First,  this  movement  has  manifestly  come  out 
of  the  Bible.  In  this  it  claims  kindred  with  all 
former  revivals,  which,  too,  have  all  come  out  of 
this  Book,  which  has  been  the  fountain  of  life  to 
nations  as  to  individuals.  There  has  been  a  large 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Spain — how  many,  no 
man  can  tell ;  nor  is  it  of  moment  to  know.  The 
husbandman  counts  not  the  seed  he  scatters  on  the 
ground,  nor  the  drops  of  rain  that  water  it,  and  yet 
every  seed  and  every  drop  tells  in  the  harvest  that 
followa  Despite  a  jealous  priesthood  and  a  sub- 
servient police^  the  Word  of  God  has  been 
scattered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Spain.  It 
is  to  the  honour  of  our  own  country  of  Scotland 
that  it  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  these 
sowers  of  the  good  seed.  The  Spanish  Evangeli- 
zation Society  of  Edinburgh  has  done  much ; 
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indeed,  we  may  say  it  was  the  only  body  which 
as  a  Society  was  engaged  systematically  in  the 
irork  of  Bible  drcolation  in  Spain  in  the  evil 
years  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  September 
1868.  Bat  there  were,  over  and  above,  numerous 
private  individuals,  unknown  at  the  time,  many 
of  them  unknown  even  yet,  and  some  of  whom 
may  never  be  known  on  earth,  whose  hearts  Qod 
moved  to  have  compassion  on  this  unhappy 
ooantiy,  and  who  travelled  over  Spain,  giving  the 
Book  of  Life  to  its  natives.  And  there  were 
found  men  in  Spain  who^  at  the  peril  of  their 
Uves,  received  that  Book,  and  who  read  it — read 
it  behind  bolted  doors,  or  in  cellars,  or  at  the 
dead  hour  of  nighty  when  deep  sleep  fell  upon 
the  eye  of  prelate  and  police.  All  this  passed  in 
silence  at  the  time,  and  was  buried  in  secrecy. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bible  was  falling  on  the  soil  of 
Spain,  as  the  seed  falls,  or  as  the  shower  falls, 
each  single  seed  and  each  single  drop  doing  its 
work,  although  unobserved  or  unheeded :  and 
now  what  was  done  in  secret  begins  to  be  pub- 
lished upon  the  house-top— -published  by  the 
harvest  which  is  banning  to  appear. 

Let  us  give  an  instance.  Not  more  than  six 
weeks  ago  we  met  at  Madrid  two  of  the  directors 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  These 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  told 
us  that  in  their  journey  over  the  country  many 
incidents  had  come  to  their  knowledge,  which 
had  surprised  and  gladdened  them,  of  the  good 
which  had  been  accomp^shed  by  the  distribution 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  former  years,  and  of  the 
iiilent  action  of  the  heavenly  seed,  and  of  the 
incipient  evangelism,  which  was  even  then,  like  the 
first  green  of  the  year,  appearing  on  the  fields  of 
Spain,  although  it  escaped  the  eye  of  man.  In 
reading  portions  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
people  in  the  rural  parts,  those  to  whom  they 
read  would  at  times  interrupt  them,  and  say, 
"'  Oh,  we  know  all  that ;  we  have  heard  it  before. 
Our  father,  or  our  grandfather,"  would  they  say, 
*' was  wont  to  take  an  old  book  out  of  its  place  at 
stated  times,  and  to  read  all  that,  and  much  more, 
out  of  it  to  us.  Yes ;  we  never  can  forget  the 
poor  Prodigal.  We  saw  him  come  back  from 
feeding  his  swine.  We  saw  him  present  himself 
at  his  father^s  door.  And  oh  I  how  lank  and 
hungTy^  and  what  a  pitiable  figure  he  looked  in 


his  rags.  We  saw  the  old  father  rush  out,  and 
oh  !  with  what  a  burst  of  joy  and  tears  he  folded 
him  to  his  bosom.  Ah!  may  not  we  be  that 
poor  prodigal.  And  well,  too,  do  we  remember 
the  woman  who  took  her  little  bit  of  leaven  and 
hid  it  in  the  meal ;  and  we  watched  till  we  saw 
it  leaven  the  whole '  lump :  and  we  thought,  may 
not  that  book  be  the  little  bit  of  leaven  which 
is  destined  to  leaven  our  whole  country  9  And 
the  sower,  too,  did  we  not  see  him  take  his  bag 
of  seed,  and  go  out  into  the  field  where  there 
was  no  green  thing;  and  did  we  not  see  him 
scatter  the  seed  on  that  field  1  And  oh  !  what  a 
lovely  harvest  soon  covered  the  barren  ground. 
Since  hearing  these  things,  we  have  gone  but  sel- 
dom to  mass.  If  this  be  Protestantism,  then  we 
are  Protestants." 

This,  and  a  host  of  similar  fiftcts,  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate,  show  that  the  movement 
has  a  root.  It  is  not  one  of  those  causeless  and 
caprido!^  impulses  to  which  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, are  at  times  subject ;  it  has  come  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world. 
It  is  not  earth-bom;  it  is  a  breath  from  the 
skies.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  us  so  hope- 
ful regarding  its  future.  He  who  has  called  it 
into  being,  has  not  done  so,  surely,  to  blight  the 
hopes  of  the  world  and  the  longings  of  the 
Church;  nor,  after  authenticating  it  by  so 
manifest  signs  of  His  own  hand,  will  He  permit 
it  to  languish  and  decay.  Its  course,  in  the 
existing  state  of  Spain  and  the  world,  cannot  be 
peaceful;  obstacles  great  and  manifold  it  must 
encounter  ;  at  times  it  may  pause  ;  it  may  even 
seem  to  go  back,  but  arrested  wholly  it  never 
will  be  :  success,  great,  blessed,  and  triumphant, 
will  one  day  crown  it  It  is  the  spiritual  heavens 
which  are  in  motion,  and  their  cycles  must  be 
completed.  The  "evangelization"  may  appear 
*'  little  "  among  the  many  pretentious  movements 
which  are  now  passing  upon  the  face  of  Spain 
and  of  Europe.  The  philosophers  and  the  politi- 
cians of  the  world  may  look  down  upon  it  with 
contempt,  and  disdain  to  take  it  into  account  in 
their  reckoning  of  the  regenerating  forces  of  the 
age.  Like  the  "  grain  of  mustard-seed "  in 
the  parable,  in  their  eyes  it  is  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds.  But  it  will  grow  nevertheless  :  it  will 
become  a  tree,  which  will  overtop  eventually  all 
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their  social  theories  and  political  constitutions, 
and  stretching  its  boughs  from  San  Sebastian  to 
Gibraltar,  its  leaves  and  fruits,  fairer  than  any 
that  ever  blossomed  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  or 
in  the  gardens  of  Seville,  when  Andalusia 
was  a  paradise,  will  be  for  the  healing  of  that 
poor  nation  whose  limbs  the  fetters  of  supersti- 
tion have  so  deeply  galled,  and  whose  wounds 
have  bled  so  long. 

The  order,  too,  in  which  this  work  has  ad- 
vanced is  abundantly  remarkable,  and  certifies  it 
as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God.  Step  by 
step  has  it  gone  onwards,  one  event  preparing  the 
way  for  another,  as  if  all  had  been  considered, 
planned,  and  mapped  out  beforehand.  All  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  acted  their  parts  as  if 
they  had  met  and  concerted  how  best  they  might 
originate  and  speed  onwards  this  movement 
Priests,  prisoners,  statesmen,  converts,  the  queen 
herself  all  were  manifestly  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  all  were  moved  by  Him,  so  that  what  they 
did,  they  did  at  the  very  time  and  in  the  very 
way  which  served  most  to  fulfil  His  merciful 
purpose,  which  was  to  open  the  gates  of  Spain  to 
the  entrance  of  the  light  First  the  priests  began 
to  persecute.  Nothing  more  unwise  for  them- 
selves, but  nothing  better  for  Spain,  could  they 
have  done.  The  Spaniards  had  long  ceased  to 
believe  in  a  religion  that  arrayed  itself  in  mitres 
and  showy  vestments  ;  and  if  ever  again  Christi- 
anity should  find  acceptance  with  them,  she  must 
needs  cast  all  these  gew-gaws  away  and  return  to 
the  simplicity  of  her  early  days.  From  the  religion 
of  the  cathedral  she  must  become  the  religion  of 
the  cell.  This  was  the  form  in  which  she  now 
presented  herself,  for  Matamoras  and  his  com- 
panions had  grace  given  them  to  suffer.  And  now 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  be  riveted  on 
this,  to  them,  most  unusual  sight — a  Christianity 
in  chains — and  now  it  was  not  long  till  converts 
began  to  be  multiplied.  One  here  and  another 
there  came  out  of  the  darkness,  and  began  to  grope 
bis  way  towards  the  light  It  needed,  as  the  next 
step,  that  these  converts  should  be  formed  into 
a  body,  and  become  a  nucleus  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  their  native  land. 

The  priests  helped  unconsciously  to  do  this. 
They  pursued  with  the  threat  of  persecution  those 
who  fled  from  the  immemorial  darkness  of  their 


country;  and  these  men,  compelled  to  leave  Spain, 
turned  their  eyes  toward  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
where,  under  the  British  flag,  they  knew  they 
would  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  There,  not 
only  were  they  shielded  from  the  fury  of  the 
bigot,  but  they  received  fuller  instructions  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  now 
they  began  to  ask  themselves  what  they  could 
do  to  rescue  their  countrymen  from  the  darkness 
from  which  they  themselves  had  been  delivered. 
The  gates  of  Spain  were  still  closed.  At  these 
gates  still  sat  the  priest  and  the  gendarme — the 
faithful  guardians  of  the  night  But  they  con- 
cluded that  these  gates  would  not  always  be  shut 
He  who  "  turns  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  mom- 
ing*'  will  yet  open  them,  thought  they.  And  in 
anticipation  of  that  event,  they  met^  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  Protestant  Spanish  Church, 
which  might  be  ready,  at  the  first  moment,  to 
begin  the  work  of  evangelization  on  the  soil  of 
their  native  country.  The  day  on  which  this  was 
done  deserves  to  be  recorded :  it  was  the  25th 
April  1868.  When  other  days  now  deemed 
greater  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion,  this  day 
will  be  held  in  deserved  honour.  From  it  will 
date  the  era  of  liberty  to  Spain. 

Meanwhile  God  was  operating  in  the  political 
sphere.  He  was  preparing  the  way  for  the 
return  of  these  disciples  of  the  gospel  to  their 
own  land,  to  become  the  instruments  of  its  eman- 
cipation. Not  more  than  five  months  elapsed 
after  the  events  we  have  recorded — ^the  formation 
of  the  Spanish  Evangelical  Church,  to  wit — when 
the  gates  of  Spain  were  flung  open.  On  the  29th 
September  1868  the  queen  fled,  and  the  little 
company  of  disciples  heard  a  voice  bidding  them 
enter  at  the  door  which  the  queen's  departure  had 
left  open.  The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  never 
invented  drama  so  wonderful  as  this.  None  of 
his  tales  have  half  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
the  story  of  the  evangelization  of  Spain.  How- 
numerous  the  actors  which  these  scenes  bring 
before  us  !  What  a  diversity  of  motives  !  what  a 
conflict  of  interests !  The  despotic  queen,  the 
intriguing  courtier,  the  crafty  priest^  the  ambi- 
tious statesman,  the  plotting  republican,  all  acting 
their  several  parts ;  each  pursuing  his  own  separ- 
ate end;  but  all  working  together,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Hand  which  none  of  them  saw,  but 
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all  obeyed,  towards  an  end  which  not  one  of  them 
had  foreseen,  and  which  not  one  of  them  had 
soaght. 

Whether  shall  we  most  admire  the  bene€cenoe 
of  the  end,  or  the  wisdom  by  which  it  was  gained  ? 
What  a  conflict  of  passions !  and  what  a  strife  of 
parties  I  bnt  the  result  how  blessed  and  welcome ! 


The  gates  of  that  long  benighted  land  are  seen  to 
open,  and  a  little  company  of  evangelical  disciples 
are  seen  to  enter  with  their  burning  torch,  and 
kindle  a  light  in  Spain  which  neither  king  nor 
priest  will,  we  believe,  ever  be  able  to  put  out. 

It  will  be  our  pleasant  task  in  our  next  article 
to  show  how  that  light  is  spreading. 


PILGEIM    MEETINOS. 

JANUABT  1,  18T0. 

TILL  on  the  homeward  journey  across  the  desert  plain, 
Beside  another  landmark,  we  pilgrims  meet  again. 


We  meet  iu  cloud  and  sunshine,  beneath  a  changeful  sky, 
With  calm  and  storm  before  us,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 


We  meet  in  joy  and  sorrow,  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears ; 
Each  brings  a  varied  stoiy,  as  oft  in  former  years. 

We  meet  in  shining  armour,  with  sword  and  shield  in  hand. 
Like  fellow-soldiers  meeting  upon  a  hostile  strand  ; 

We  meet  with  loving  greetings,  fond  wishes  from  the  heart, 
As  brothers  often  parted,  and  soon  again  to  part. 

With  tender  recollections,  with  many  a  gentle  tear. 

We  meet ; — for  some  are  wanting — all  loved  ones  are  not  here  ! 

Where  is  the  aged  father,  whose  blessing  cheered  us  on  ? 
Where  has  the  blooming  sister,  the  smiling  infant,  gone ) 

Nay,  hush  that  somid  of  weeping !  not  lost,  but  gone  before, 
They  wait  to  bid  us  welcome  where  pilgrim  toils  are  o'er. 

Safe  in  the  home  of  Jesus,  with  Him  for  ever  blest, 

How  glorious  is  their  portion !  how  undisturbed  their  rest ! 

We  render  thanks,  not  sorrow,  for  those  whose  course  is  run — 
For  whom  the  fight  is  ended,  the  victory  is  won ; 

How  gladly  will  they  greet  us,  when,  all  our  journey  past, 
We  reach  the  better  country,  the  Father's  house,  at  last ! 

Thus  round  the  silent  landmark  here  on  the  desert  plain, 
We  pilgrims  meet  together,  with  loving  hearts,  again. 

Come,  raise  our  Ebenezer,  join  in  a  grateful  song 

To  Him  whose  hand  has  led  us  thus  far  the  way  along  I 
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Our  bond  of  holy  union  let  one  and  all  renew, — 
"  For  ever  to  each  other  and  to  the  Master  true  !*' 

Then,  leaving  far  behind  us  the  landniark  of  to-day. 
Each  in  the  path  appointed  shall  take  the  pilgrim  way. 

The  storm  may  gather  round  us — ^but  Christ  has  gone  before : 
We  follow  in  His  footsteps,  and  doubt  and  fear  no  more. 

H.  L.  L. 


THE   PBOPHETS. 


BT  TUE  REV.  A.  B.  DAVIDSON,  D.B.,  LL.D. 


£FOR£  saying  aiijfthing  about  any  of  tiie 
individual  prophets  who  appeared  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  it  seems  almost  necessary 
that  we  should  try  and  present  to  ourselves 
some  idea  of  what  the  **  prophet"  was  in  general.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  estimate  rightly  the  character  of 
any  one  prophet,  and  decide  how  wdl  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office,  unless  we  have  beforehand  formed 
some  pretty  distinct  notion  of  what  his  office  was.  And 
two  questions  might  seem,  if  well  answered,  to  embrace 
all  that  need  be  said  :  First,  What  was  the  j>rophet  in 
himself?  and,  second^  What  were  the  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  other  institutions  in  the  constitution  ?— 
tliough,  in  point  of  fact,  the  questions  can  hardly  be 
kept  separate. 

There  are  several  names  current  in  Scripture  for  that 
class  of  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  such  as  seer  and 
prophet.  One  passage  informs  us  that  seer  was  the 
older  name,  and  that  when  the  Books  of  Samuel  were 
written  it  had  already  given  place  to  the  other  designa- 
tion. Some  have  thought  that  the  names  differed  in 
this  way,  that  seer  described  a  function  which  might  be 
intermitted,  vm^  prophet  an  office  which,  whether  exer- 
cised or  no,  was  permanent.  And  very  recently  a 
Bampton  lecturer  has  put  forward  the  view  that  a  seer 
was  one  who  gave  advice  on  secular  things  exclusively. 
The  seer  might  be  a  prophet  as  well,  or  rather  the 
prophet  might  also  be  a  seer ;  but  in  his  capacity  of 
seer  his  counsels  had  reference  only  to  worldly  affairs. 
Thus  Samuel  the  prophet  was  a  seer  when  he  gave  the 
young  Benjamite  advice  about  his  father's  asses.  This 
view  is  one  altogether  destitute  of  any  but  the  most 
superficial  support.  The  real  difference  between  seer 
and  prophet  may  be  discovered  in  the  words  themselves. 
Ttie  one  is  a  seer,  the  other  a  speaker.  The  one  name 
describes  the  way  in  which  the  prophet  became  possessed 
of  his  truths,  the  form  in  which  they  were  often  and 
especially  in  early  times  presented  to  his  mind,  in 
vision ;  the  other  describes  him  as  utterer  of  the  truths. 
But  strictly  the  same  man  was  generally  both  seer  and 
prophet,  and  might  be  caUed  one  or  other  according  as 
the  one  side  of  his  activity  or  the  other  came  more  into 
consideration.    Qradually,  as  the  prophetic  office  grew 


in  importance,  and  the  prophets  became  public  men, 
and  exercised  by  their  oracles  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  State,  they  came  to  be  described,  from  this  side 
of  their  activity  done,  as  speakers. 

The  word  prophet  means  a  speaker.  Some  think 
that  the  word  means  merely  this,  and  contains  no  allu- 
sion either  to  what  the  prophet  speaks  or  from  whom  he 
speaks  it.  As  one  who  announces,  he  is  a  prophet  He 
may  speak  falsely  or  truly,  from  himself  or  from  God, — 
as  a  mere  speaker  to  people,  he  is  a  prophet.  But 
neither  in  Scripture,  nor  among  the  Eastern  peoples 
who  use  a  cognate  language,  does  the  word  occur  in  this 
bald  indeterminate  form.  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  prophet— is  a  sentence  which  ex- 
presses the  true  idea  of  a  prophet  no  less  distinctly  than 
this  other  sentence  addressed  to  Moses :  *'  See,  I  hare 
made  thee  a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brotlier 
shall  be  thy  prophet**  Both  define  the  prophet  to  be 
one  who  speaks  for  another— one  who  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  another.  And  indeed  in  a  former  passage,  in 
Exodus  iv.  16,  this  meaning  is  put  expressly :  '*  Aaron 
shall  be  thy  spokesman,  he  shall  be  to  thee  a  mouth, 
and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  God.*'  Thus  a  prophet  is  one 
who  is  the  spokesman  of  another ;  not  a  speaker  merely, 
nor  one  who  speaks  for  himself,  but  always  one  who 
speaks  for  another  who  employs  him  and  is  himself 
silent.  This  is  the  relation  of  the  two.  To  be  a  pro- 
]>het  there  must  be  the  relation  of  two.  The  prophet 
is  one  who  speaks  as  the  mouth-piece  of  God.  Now  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  press  this  definition  to  such  a  length 
as  to  imply  that  the  very  words  were  dictated  by  God 
to  the  prophet.  For  the  case  from  which  we  have  drawn 
by  amdogy  the  definition  cannot  bear  such  a  weight. 
The  relation  between  God  and  His  prophet  is  analogous 
to  the  relation  on  this  memorable  occasion  between 
Moses  and  his  brother.  But  Moses  did  not  dictate 
words  to  Aaron  which  he  was  to  utter  before  Pharaoh. 
On  the  contrary,  the  employment  of  Aaron  arose  from 
his  being  better  qualified  for  speech  than  Moses.  And 
neither  can  we  argue  from  the  word  prophet,  and  from 
the  relation  which  it  implies,  that  God  dictated  words 
to  the  prophet  Such  subtle  questions  are  not  raised 
on  this  passoge.   All  that  can  be  certainly  inferred  from 
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it  IS,  that  the  propbet  spake  for  God,  that  he  spake 
according  to  the  inind  of  God,  that  he  spake  by  com- 
mandment and  commission  of  God,  and  that  his  coromis- 
&ion  was  not  a  mere  general  preliminary  consecration  to 
an  office,  but  a  constantly  renewed  obligation  to  speak 
and  supply  of  what  to  say  on  every  specific  occasion. 

The  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  for  God,  and  being 
under  an  impulse  to  speak  which  he  cannot  repress, 
feels  that  he  is  speaking  from  God,  and  that  what  he 
utters  is  God's  truth.  These  are  statements  to  which 
all  parties  will  subscribe,  but  they  will  not  all  use  the 
language  in  the  same  sense.  All  will  say  '*God"  and 
"truth"  and  "for"  and  "from,"  but  these  words  ex- 
press nothing  like  the  same  ideas  to  them.  What 
ideas  such  words  express  to  ordinary  believers  in  revela- 
tion is  well  known.  But  the  ideas  which  a  large 
number  of  scholars,  who  regularly  use  the  words,  express 
by  them,  may  be  put  into  such  n  paraphrase  as  the 
following.  All  truth,  they  say,  is  divine,  god-like,  and 
given  of  God.  The  thoughts  of.  God  are  expressed  in 
the  world :  in  things,  and  in  the  order  of  things.  But 
man  was  not  made  to  be  a  stranger  to  these  eternal 
thoughts.  He  was  meant  to  discover  them,  and  appro- 
priate them,  and  let  them  rule  over  him.  The  heart  of  man 
Gootains  in  it,  folded  up  like  so  many  germs,  deepest 
^tual  tniths ;  let  the  fostering  warmth  of  heaven,  or 
k  any  work  of  God  in  providence  or  in  creation,  but 
fall  upon  them,  and  the  germs  will  live  and  open  and 
expand  into  blessed  fruits.  The  human  heart  is  a  lyre 
well  Strang,  and  hung  to  catch  every  wind  ;  the  most 
fitful  vagrant  breeze  that  blows  will  bring  some  heavenly 
melody  out  of  it.  Thus  all  truth  is  evolved  by  the  mere 
expanding  of  the  mind  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
providence.  And  the  truths  thus  uttered  are  divine 
truths,  and  they  who  utter  them  are  prophets.  And 
thus,  as  the  race  dimbs  the  ladder  of  advancement,  truth 
after  truth  emerges  from  its  deep  heart  into  light  and 
general  acceptance.  The  men  in  whose  souls  such 
truths  spring  up,  who  feel  themselves  seized  and 
arrested  by  them,  and  who  are  hurried  on  by  an  uncon- 
querable impulse  to  proclaim  them, — these  are  the 
prophets  of  humanity.  Such  men  are  not  peculiar 
to  one  race  more  than  to  another ;  to  one  faith 
more  than  to  another.  They  are  found  in  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Judsea,  in  India  and  Arabia  alike. 
They  belong  to  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  human 
race,  when  truth  was  yet  scanty,  and  when  humanity 
was  not  yet  sure  of  its  rektions  to  Godhead— when  it 
was  in  the  process  of  realizing  itself  and  its  God,  and 
its  awfully  mysterious  relations  to  him.  Now,  when  all 
this  has  been  fully  lived  out  and  through  by  some  man 
or  fiimily  of  men,  often  and  in  many  diverse  conditions, 
when  religious  and  all  high  truth  has  passed  out  of  the 
r^on  of  intuition  and  fiery  feeling  into  that  of  reflec- 
tive thought  and  calm  experience  and  recognition,  the 
prophetic  order  is  no  longer  wanted,  is  indeed  no  longer 
possible:  The  prophet,  impulsive,  inspired,  borne  along 
and  overmastered  by  the  grasp  of  some  new  truth,  and 
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the  deep  far  consequences  which  its  conception  opened 
up  before  him,  has  given  place  to  the  teacher,  calm, 
and  scientific,  finely  and  frigidly  ratiocinativc  and 
methodical. 

This  is  the  "natural"  theory  of  prophecy,  and  it  is 
based  on  two  or  three  broad  principles  which  it  assumes, 
such  as  the  fbllowing :  that  the  development  of  pure 
religious  truth  is  as  much  part  of  the  task  of  mankind 
as  the  development  of  ethical  or  physical  truth — that 
all  the  conditions  of  this  development  are  given  in 
nature  and  history— and  that  as  to  one  branch  of  the 
human  family  was  given  the  development  of  the  ideas 
of  law  and  order,  say  the  Roman,  and  to  another  the 
development  of  the  ideas  of  beauty,  say  the  Greek,  so 
to  the  Jew  was  committed  the  great  task  of  worship  and 
religion.  And  it  being  in  these  spheres  that  truth  lays 
hold  of  men  with  the  greatest  power,  and  urges  them  to 
the  dedaration  of  it  with  an  irresistible  force,  it  is  on 
the  scene  of  Jewish  history  that  .the  prophet  is  seen 
to  greatest  advantage  and  almost  in  his  ideal  perfection. 

One  cannot  say  easily  how  near  this  theory  may 
approach  the  view  commonly  held  in  the  churches. 
Its  phraseology  is  sometimes  vague,  and  when  used  by 
some  men  may  contain  much,  just  as  in  the  mouths  of 
others  it  may  eontain  little.  But  the  two  theories  can 
meet  on  this  common  ground,  that  what  the  prophets 
uttered  was  truth.  And  when  results  agree  methods 
need  be  less  dosdy  scrutinized.  And  the  way  some- 
times adopted  of  r.>pudiating  everything  which  does  not 
oome  up  to  a  fixed  standard,  and  taking  nothing  unless 
we  can  get  all  from  men,  is  not  wise.  Rather,  if  men 
will  go  a  mile  with  us,  let  us  thank  them  for  their  good 
company  so  far,  and  not  upbraid  them  because  they 
refuse  to  go  with  us  twain.  Certainly  at  parting  we 
shall  tell  them  they  had  better  come  on.  But  if  they 
will  not,  we  shall  say  it  is  well  they  have  done  so  much. 
It  is  often  seen  that  when  one  man  does  not  go  so  far 
as  another,  he  carries  more  with  him  the  distance  that 
he  goes.  The  ordinary  theory  seems  to  want  something 
needful  to  satisfy  those  minds  that  have  recourse  to 
another.  What  they  want,  perhaps,  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  favoiu-ite  name  of  solidarity.  They  feci  that 
all  God's  manifestations  of  Himself  must  be  connected, 
that  they  must  all  belong,  so  to  speak,  to  the  same 
piece.  And  in  like  manner  that  all  discoveries  of  tnith 
by  men  must  have  much  in  couimon,  and  that  what- 
ever man  does,  in  whatever  sphere  of  his  activity,  is 
capable  of  being  scientificaUy  estimated.  This  is  not  a 
controversial  paper,  and  I  will  only  add  a  sentence  or 
two  to  show  that  the  theory  of  prophecy  we  form  in- 
volves in  it  important  consequences.  All  prophecy  is 
one,  is  of  a  kind.  The  first  prophet  and  the  last,  and 
every  link  between  them,  have  one  constitution,  and 
speak  truth  in  one  way  and  from  one  source.  There 
cannot  be  more  in  the  flower  than  in  the  bud.  Any 
prophet  had  in  him  the  same  elements  as  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth.  If  there  was  no  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
prophet,  then  there  was  no  Deity  in  Christ. 
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A  prophet,  then,  accordiDg  to  the  meaning  and  usage 
of  the  word,  was  one  who  '^  spake  for  Qod."  This  in- 
volved three  things :  Qod  and  man,  and  one  who  was 
the  medium  of  communication  between  them.  This 
medium  was  the  prophet.  He  could  not  J)e  a  prophet 
unless  he  spake  to  men;  he  could  not  be  a  prophet  un- 
less he  spake  from  God,  as  his  mouth-piece.  As  Amos 
says  :  "  The  lion  roars,  who  will  not  fear?  t/ie  Lord 
God  speaksy  who  can  hiU  prophecy  f"  Such  a  defini- 
tion, a  speaker  from  God,  Jlows  a  very  extended  sphere 
of  action  to  the  prophet.  Particularly,  we  cannot  restrict 
prophecy,  as  it  used  to  be  restricted,  to  prediction.  So 
far  as  we  see,  prediction  was  actually  an  element  in  the 
activity  of  most  of  the  prophets,  even  in  that  of  Christ 
But  it  was  the  least  element  in  the  activity  of  all  of 
them  as  well  as  of  Him.  A  few  sentences  about  His 
own  death,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
end  of  the  world— sentences  which,  though  predictive, 
involve,  too,  the  deepest  truths  of  Christianity,  and  have 
almost  nothing  of  contingency  in  them— are  almost  all 
that  He  uttered  which  can  be  called  prediction,  although 
some  of  His  mirades,  and  many  incidents  in  His  life, 
demonstrate  His  foreknowledge.  And  perhaps  the 
same  proportion  might  be  found  between  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  and  their  general  teaching,  as  exists 
between  the  predictions  of  our  Lord  and  the  whole  mass 
of  His  teaching.  The  prophet  was  essentially  a  man  of 
the  present,  determined  in  his  deliverances  by  the 
necessities  of  his  own  time;  and  only  lifting  the  veil  of 
the  future  when  it  was  needful  to  cheer  or  to  soberise 
the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  sight  of  what 
was  certainly  about  to  come.  But  the  idea  of  a  prophet 
is,  one  nearer  to  God  than  other  men,  possessed  in  that 
way  of  His  secret,  and  under  pressure  to  declare  it  to 
the  world;  as  Amos  says  again,  *^ Surely  Jehovah  doeth 
nothing  hut  He  revealeth  His  secret  unto  His  servants 
the  prophets;**  and  ^'The  Lord  Ood  speaks,  who  can 
but  prophecy  r*  Hence  such  men  as  Abraham  are 
called  prophets;  as  it  was  said  to  Abimelech,  '^Restore 
utUo  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet**  (Gen.  xx.  7). 
And  in  the  same  way  it  is  sud  of  the  patriarchs :  '*  Touch 
not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm  **  (Ps. 
cv.)  The  prophet  is  the  bearer  of  God's  revelation  in 
the  world— the  bearer  and  the  utterer,  whether  he  bear 
it  consciously  or' no,  and  whether  he  utter  it  in  words  or 
no.  The  person  chaiged  with  God's  truth  and  coming 
abroad  among  men,  so  that  such  truth  gets  divulged,  is 
God's  prophet  to  men.  Generally,  or  perhaps  always, 
the  prophet  will  be  conscious  of  being  charged  with  the 
truth ;  even  the  patriarchs  must  to  such  an  extent  have 
understood  their  mission.  And  generally,  too,  though 
not  always,  the  way  of  divulging  the  truth  will  be  by 
speech;  but  sometimes  by  signs  and  miracles  and  judg- 
ments. Thus  we  might  exhaust  the  conditions  of  pro- 
phecy by  saying  that  it  required  knowledge  of  truth 
pertinent  to  the  time  and  the  feeling  of  pressure  to 
declare  it. 
Prophecy  was  the  utterance  of  truth  pertinent  to  the 


time.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  prophesying  or  even 
speaking  at  large  in  Scripture.  There  was  an  occasion 
for  every  scripture.  It  had  a  particular  application 
when  first  uttered.  It  has  also  other  applications,  he- 
cause  though  circumstances  change,  principles  remain 
the  same.  Prophecy  was  the  speaking  of  divine  truth 
relevant  to  the  occasion  when  it  was  spoken.  Now,  to 
go  into  this  question  of  relevancy  in  detail,  would  be  to 
discuss  a  question  far  too  wide  for  such  a  place  as  this, 
the  question  of  the  connection  of  prophecy  with  history 
in  Israel.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  such  a  connec- 
tion, and  that  it  was  intentional,  and,  as  we  might  say, 
organic.  The  nation  was  put  through  certain  evolu- 
tions historically,  that  prophecy  might  deduce  and  apply 
their  lessons.  And  this  also  is  true,  that  these  histori- 
cal evolutions  were  of  a  kind  containing  in  them  much 
more  moral  teaching  than  the  processes  of  ordinary  his- 
tory, though  teaching  of  the  same  kind.  The  Jewish 
history  teaches  the  same  lessons  as  ordinary  history, 
but  in  a  way  much  more  condensed  and  perspicuous. 
And  prophecy  deduces  these  lessons.  Prophecy  is  the 
philosophy  of  history.  It  is  history  become  conscious 
and  expressing  its  own  meaning.  But  prophecy  is  not 
the  expression  of  the  meaning  of  ordinary,  but  of  Jew- 
ish, history.  And  Jewish  history  containing  two 
factors— human  activity  as  in  ordinary  history,  and  a 
supernatural  divine  guidance  :  prophecy  must  contain 
two  factors  also— human  insight,  and  divine  illumina- 
tion. The  question  whether  prophecy  and  history  are 
property  two  co-ordinate  things  that  fit  exactly  into  one 
another,  but  are  both  independent;  or  whether  prophecy 
be  not  rather  secondary,  the  institutions  and  condition 
of  the  people  at  any  time  being  the  primary  or  mould 
that  gave  it  its  shape,  is  one  no  doubt  difficult  to  answer. 
If  prophecy  were  secondary,  then  the  way  the  prophets 
on  all  occasions  reached  their  prophecies,  would  be  a 
moral  road,  that  is  by  reflection  and  illumination  on  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  on  its  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  they  would  attain  to  know  what 
events  must  come  about  in  order  to  its  realizing  the  end 
set  before  it,  and  thus  they  would  be  able  with  certainty 
to  predict  them.  Little  is  known  of  these  things. 
Perhaps  little  can  be  known.  But  few  attempts  have 
been  seriously  made  to  know  much.  Men  have  been 
scared  away  by  the  idea,  that  all  this  region  is  beyond 
the  management  of  the  mind.  But  whatever  kind  of 
state  it  was  that  the  minds  of  the  prophets  were  in,  it 
is  a  state  in  which  the  human  mind  may  be,  and  any 
such  state  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  intelligently 
estimated.  But  there  is  the  closest  connection  between 
the  prophetic  truth  delivered  at  any  time,  and  the  his- 
torical circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered.  Thus 
Joel  applies  the  great  general  lessons  of  God's  provi- 
dence—the locusts  and  the  drought  He  hits  hardly  a 
prediction  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  announce- 
ment of  some  necessary  truth.  He  moves  amidst  broad 
principles  of  religion,  hardly  getting  beyond  the  first 
promise  in  his  Messianic  predictions :  "  7  will  put  en-' 
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mittf  hetween  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  His  heeV*  A  conflict  and 
a  Tictorj — ^tlie  world  and  the  church,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  latter  and  her  ultimate  felicity  after  great  sifb- 
ingB— all  is  general,  such  as  suits  a  time  of  peace  before 
Israel  has  come  into  hostile  relations  with  the  great 
empires  about  her.  But  already  in  Amos  this  is  altered. 
He  threatens  the  people  with  the  Assyrian  power,  which 
shaU  cany  them  captive  beyond  Damascus. 

Leaving,  then,  this  particular  side  of  the  pertinency 
of  the  prophetic  oracles,  the  pursuit  of  which  would 
take  us  down  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  to 
inquire  how  the  prophet  suited  his  words  to  the  succes- 
sive historical  relations  in  which  the  people  stood  politi- 
cally to  those  without  them,  and  to  the  successive  social 
conditions  which  the  nation  passed  through  during  its 
life  as  a  people,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  consider 
the  relations  in  which  the  prophet  stood  to  those  ele- 
ments in  the  state  that  were  essential  and  invariable. 
What  was  the  place  of  prophecy  among  the  other  per- 
manent institutions  in  the  state  ?    It  was  a  historical 
mstitationy  and  we  seek  to  know  what  were  its  functions. 
Now,  prophecy  in  this  sense  arose  after  the  constitution 
bad  been  settled.    No  doubt,  if  Abraham,  as  mediating 
between  Qod  and  the  world,  as  bearer  of  God*s  revela- 
tion, which  was  at  this  time  almost  condensed  into  the 
covenant  of  promise,  '*  In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
jamUies  of  the  earth  be  Idessed**— if  Abraham  was  called 
a  prophet,  and  truly,  for  no  one  ever  was  the  medium 
of  a  higher  revelation  from  Qod  than  this,  so  also  was 
Moses.    And  when  the  predicting  the  rise  of  a  prophet 
in  after-times,  whom  the  New  Testament  recognizes  as 
Christy  he  says :  "  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
rase  up  unto  you  like  unto  me"    And  the  Old  Testa- 
ment knows  no  such  high  prophetic  position  as  that  of 
Moses :  *'  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like 
onto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face"  (Deut 
XXXV.  10).    But  when  we  now  speak  of  prophecy  we 
restrict  the  term  to  that  office  which  arose  within  the 
Israelitish  constitution.    Certainly  the  office  of  Moses 
in  ordering  the  constitution  was  partly  prophetic.    He 
mediated  between  God  and  man  in  the  matter  of  revela- 
tion.   He  lud  God's  will  before  men.    The  great  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  morality  came  by  him  to  the  world. 
He  was  the  prophet  less  of  the  Jews  than  we  might 
say  of  mankind.     But  he  was  more  than  a  prophet. 
He  combined  in  himself  for  a  time  all  the  powers  and 
foDctions  of  the  new  constitution.    And  in  truth  there 
arose  no  prophet  like  unto  him,  for  those  who  followed 
diiefly  applied  his  work  to  their  own  time.    But  the 
prc^hetic  office,  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  it,  was  a 
macfaioery  for  carrying  out  the  constitution.    That  con- 
stitotion  waa  supposed  to  exist    It  had  fixed  laws. 
The  prophets  understood  them,  and  explained  them, 
and  applied  them  to  the  constantly  altering  circum- 
stances of  the  people.    They  were  the  bearers  of  the 
idea  of  the  theocracy,  entrusted  with  it,  commissioned 
to  cany  it  out  till  it  reached  its  final  intention. 


The  prophets  were  the  bearers  of  the  idea  of  tlie  conr 
stitution—m  them  the  consciousness  of  the  constitution 
resided.  Now,  this  position  of  theirs  being  so  general, 
needing  men  of  such  diverse  types  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, so  as  to  be  adapted  to  enter  into  whatever  crisis 
the  state  had  reached,  and  apply  to  it  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  explains  why  the  prophets  formed  no 
caste.  They  were  not,  like  the  priests,  a  tribe.  The 
functions  of  the  latter  were  more  mechanical.  Little 
talent  was  needed.  A  pure  personal  character  sufficed. 
But  the  prophetic  office  required  men  of  intellect  and 
breadth,  very  often  of  great  personal  courage  and 
weight;  men  of  wide  sympathies,  and  skill,  and  policy, 
who  could  be  diplomatists,  or  tribunes,  or  king-makers, 
as  the  exigency  of  the  time  required.  Hence  it  was 
needful  that  they  could  be  selected  from  the  whole 
extent  of  the  nation.  Wherever  a  natural  character 
was  found  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  time,  he  might  be 
called  and  commissioned  to  exercise  the  prophet's 
office,  whether  he  was  one  of  the  blood-royal  like 
Zephaniah,  or  a  poor  herdsman  of  the  south  like  Amos. 
It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  highest  talent  in 
the  nation  was  draughted  into  the  prophetic  office,  for 
to  do  great  works  God  selects  worthy  instruments,  and 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  higher  genius  could  have 
existed  among  the  people  at  any  time  than  is  displayed 
by  Joel,  and  Micah,  and  Isaiah. 

But  now,  as  the  prophets  were  the  bearers  of  the  idea  of 
the  theocracy,  the  extent  of  their  functions  could  only  be 
learned  by  understanding  well  what  this  constitution  was, 
and  that  is  not  easy.  But  at  least,  in  it,  as  everywhere 
else,  men  might  be  considered  as  individuals,  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical organism,  and  as  a  state.  These  are  the  three  rela- 
tions in  which  men  stand  to  God.  And  the  prophet  was 
the  medium  of  God's  revelation  to  the  people  in  these 
three  aspects.  This]  made  them  always  preachers ; 
sometimes  ecclesiastical  reformers ;  and  on  rarer  occa- 
sions politicians.  One  sometimes  sees  a  fountain  send- 
ing out  a  flood  of  water  which  divides  into  several 
channels.  In  tlie  time  of  winter  it  becomes  congealed, 
and  the  channels  are  covered  with  ice,  beneath  wliich 
runs  the  stream.  But  at  the  source  the  spring  is  still 
fluid.  God's  revealed  will  was  condensed  and  congealed 
in  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  the  prophet  was 
the  point  at  which  it  was  still  fluid.  For  all  other  ways 
of  knowing  God's  will  seem  gradually  to  have  ceased. 
For  a  time  a  kind  of  mechanical  application  under  the 
direction  of  the  priesthood  was  resorted  to,  called  the 
Urim  and  Thummim ;  but  this,  by-and-by,  fell  into  des* 
uetude.  God  withdrew,  and  no  longer  spoke  through  it 
And  gradually  the  prophet  alone  rose  to  be  His  ap- 
pointed organ  of  utterance.  And  the  prophet— the 
living  consciousness  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  State 
— took  up  the  law  and  made  it  alive  and  powerful, 
giving  it  flexibility  and  novelty  of  application.  He  de- 
scended into  the  history,  and  the  history  became  in 
him  articulate,  and  spake  through  him  its  meaning  and 
tendency  to  the  nation.    He  seized  the  spuit  that  lay 
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imprisoned  in  every  office  and  rite,  and  stripping  off  the 
outer  form,  displayed  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Thus, 
first  of  all,  in  relation  to  the  individual  men  in  the 
nation,  the  prophets  were  moral  teachers.  They  every- 
where chastised  vice  and  sensuality,  and  drunkenness, 
and  the  too  common  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the 
powerful,  a  vice  that  seems  ineradicable  from  Ori- 
ental society.  Thus  Hosea,  one  of  the  sternest  moralists 
that  have  lived,  runs  up  in  unflinching  words  the  cata- 
logue of  offences  :  "  In  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing , 
and  stealing,  and  committwig  advltery  they  break  out, 
and  blood  toucheth  blood,  therefore  shall  the  land 
mourn.**  They  everywhere  hold  up  before  the  people 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  these  sins— political  dis- 
solution. From  the  combination  of  these  two  duties— 
a  reprover  or  guardian  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
an  out-looker  or  watcher  for  events  that  shall  develop 
the  present  crisis,  and  be  the  punishment  or  reward  of  the 
people's  action  —  the  prophets  received  the  name  of 
watchmen  or  out-lookers  (Is.  xxi.  11).  But  this  idea 
w^as  most  fully  realized  in  later  times,  when  the  State 
was  hastening  to  dissolution  (£zek.  iii.  17). 

Again,  as  ecclesiastics,  the  prophets  often  denounced 
the  people's  carelessness  in  sacrificing— the  perfunctori- 
ness  and  routine  of  their  ecclesiastical  performances;  as 
Isaiah  :  "  Bring  no  more  vain  oblation— incense  is  an 
abomination  unto  me."  And  Amos  v.  21 :  '*  I  hate,  I 
despise  your  feast-days ;  I  will  not  smell  in  yoursolemu 
assemblies.  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs ;  but  let  judgment  run  down  as  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.*'  Everywhere  the 
prophets  seek  to  recall  the  people  to  the  real  meaning 
of  their  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  everywhere  they  exalt 


this  meaning  above  the  mere  ritual.  ''  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  Qod 
rather  than  burnt-offering,*'  says  Hosea.  And  Micah : 
"  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  He  hath  showed 
thee,  0  man,  what  is  just,  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee  but  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  And  thus  even  in  teaching  a 
great  difference  existed  between  them  and  the  priests. 
The  latter  merely  taught  the  rites  to  be  performed  ; 
the  prophets  drew  out  the  spiritual  truths  everywhere 
underlying  the  ritual.  The  text  of  all  prophecy  is  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  That  book  is  a  homily  on  the 
constitution.  It  is  the  Sinaitic  covenant  and  the  re- 
demptive history  translated  into  its  principles.  And 
the  prophets  are  never  weary  appealing  to  it.  Indeed, 
so  singular  is  the  similarity,  that  many  critics  maintain 
that  Deuteronomy  is  a  compilation  from  the  prophets  ; 
that  it  is  the  Mosaic  constitution  from  the  view  of  pro- 
p1)ecy  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh. 

Finally,  the  constitution  being  a  State  of  which  Qod 
was  king,  and  the  prophets  being  charged  with  leading 
it  on  to  its  true  consummation,  they  became  states- 
men. And  no  land  has  seen  truer  patriotism  or  pro- 
founder  political  wisdom  than  these  prophets  displayed; 
nor  has  the  love  of  country  ever  led  to  greater  sacrifices 
than  were  borne  by  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  and  Urijah. 
And  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  history  of  these 
men,  and  to  those  sharp  interviews  between  Isaiah  and 
Ahaz,  between  Elijah  and  Ahab,  between  Jeremiah  and 
Zedekiah,  to  show  both  the  wisdom  and  the  influence 
which  they  possessed. 


HARMLESS  STJPEBSTITIONS :  CAN  WE  INDULGE  THEM  IH  CONSISTENCT 

WITH  FAITH  IN  OOD? 


I'ANY  of  our  readers  must  be  aware  that  the 
minds  of  their  friends,  and,  perhaps,  their 
own  minds,  are  infested  with  little  beliefis 
of  the  nature  of  superstition.  Many 
people,  for  example,  for  some  centuries  at  least,  of  this 
country,  have  disliked  to  commence  any  enterprise  on 
a  Friday.  A  particular  kind  of  dream  makes  them 
miserable,  with  apprehensions  that  it,  or  the  contrary 
of  it,  will  shortly  happen  in  their  waking  lives.  And 
so  on.  Now,  no  one  in  this  century  professes  to  hold 
such  ideas,  and  when  they  are  brought  forward  iu  society 
every  one  laughs  at  them.  But  the  laughter,  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  number  of  cases,  is  insincere.  A 
great  many  educated  people,  a  great  many  intelligent 
people,  a  great  many  people  of  all  ranks  of  life,  and  of 
both  sexes,  believe  in  these  things,  and  give  the  best 
practical  proof  of  their  belief  by  i\\\%,—they  act  upon 
them.  For  example:  A  superstition,  connected  with 
tiie  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  indeed  with 


that  of  a  larger  part  of  Europe,  forbade  marriages  in 
the  month  of  May.  It  would  offend  the  gods,  and 
therefore  they  abstained  from  it  Now  the  belief  has 
come  down  to  modem  times,  without  any  reason  for  it 
surviving— or  at  least  the  reason  now  has  gone  back  to 
a  more  primitive  form  of  heathenism,  and  instead  of 
"gods"  we  are  afraid  of  the  "  unknown  powers.*'  But 
in  a  large  part  of  Great  Britain  such  marriages  are  held 
to  be  unlucky.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  uneducated 
class  whom  yon  will  get  to  allege  this  in  so  many  words; 
and  even  they,  when  taxed  with  it,  will  repudiate  any 
real  belief  in  such  a  fancy— and  much  more,  of  course, 
people  of  refinement  and  education.  But  let  the  thing 
be  put  to  the  proof  by  the  only  possible  test-- namely,  by 
practice— and  what  do  you  find  ?  There  are  scarcely  any 
marriages  performed  in  Scotland  at  all  during  the  month 
of  I^Iay.  At  the  cost  of  very  great  inconvenience  to  all 
parties  concerned,  they  are  hurried  on  into  the  previous 
days  of  April,  or  kept  back  till  the  first  days  of  June; 
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and  the  crowded  iDtimations  in  the  newspapers  at  both 
of  these  times,  contrasted  with  nearly  a  blank  for  the 
whole  month  between,  prove  sufficiently  what  is  the 
state  of  feeling  of  the  population.  And  any  one  who 
chooses  to  tiy  may  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  uneducated,  or  to  those  who  confess  their 
iM^iief  in  the  ill-luck  of  such  a  marriage.  Others  do  not 
confess  their  belie!  But  they  prove  their  belief  by 
tbeir  practice;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  all 
cases  for  the  beliefii  which  they  do  loudly  confess,  and 
tlie  proof  of  which  woold  be  of  infinite  value. 

The  larger  one's  acquaintance  becomes  with  persons 
around  us,  the  more  astonishing  is  the  number  of  cases 
(preponderating,  of  course,  in  the  female  sex)  where 
superstitions  of  this  kind  are  found  to  have  a  firm 
though  secret  hold.  And  at  the  present  day  these 
people  are  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  absolutely 
irreligious,  and  even  (apart  from  these  superstitions) 
completely  sceptical  Others  are  truly  and  deeply 
Christian.  And  every  shade  between  these  contributes 
its  proportion  to  the  vast  army  of  people  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  who,  whether  they  believe  in  God  or 
not,  believe  in  what  is  lucky  and  unlucky. 

Now,  we  do  not  find  practically  that  arguments  of 
reason — arguments  pointing  out  the  folly  and  baseless- 
oess  of  such  notions—have  much  weight  with  such 
people.  Rational  training  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the 
young,  and  if  these  friends  of  ours  had  enjoyed  it  in 
childhood,  it  might  have  saved  them  from  such  fancies. 
But  fancies  of  all  kinds,  once  established,  are  difficidt 
to  reason  with;  and  superstitious  fancies  especially. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  these  superstitions  are  generally 
not  confessed;  and  scarcely  any  human  being  alleges 
that  he  has  ground  for  positively  believing  in  one  of 
them.  What  they  do  allege,  occasionally,  and  what 
they  always  feel  without  saying  it,  is  this, — ''These 
things  have  been  believed  for  centuries.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  are  true;  but  how  can  I  he  sure  that  they  are 
acif  How  do  I  know  what  unknown  influences  there 
aro  surrounding  human  lives?  The  thing  has  been 
said  to  be  unlucky,  and  why  should  I  take  the  risk  of 
it  ?"  Especially  where  a  great  deal  is  said  to  be  in- 
volved, as  in  many  of  these  cases,  life  and  death,  or,  in 
tlie  instance  of  marriage  which  we  have  given,  one*s 
whole  future  happiness  here,  you  find  even  intelli- 
gent and  devout  people  often  say  to  themselves:— 
^How  the  future  is  to  turn  out  I  have  no  security. 
So  £u-  as  my  own  power  over  it  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
game  of  chance.  Why  then,  at  a  critical  moment, 
should  I  proToke  unknown  and  boundless  dangers,  by 
dsing  what  others  abstain  from— by  doing  what  is  said 
at  least  to  be  unlucky,  and  what,  for  all  I  know,  may 
tmn  out  to  be  really  so  ? " 

Now,  to  sQcb  aignments  reason  has  very  little  to 
reply.  All  it  can  say  is,  that  the  superstitious  fancy 
bn  DO  basis  to  warrant  rational  beliefl  But  then  that 
fi  fiot  denied.  Nobody  says  it  has  any  basis.  Nobody 
pn^sses  to  bare  a  rational  belief  in  it    All  that  is 


said  is,  that  it  may  be  true;  that  we  have  no  security 
against  it;  and  that  in  this  uncertainty  it  is  not  safe 
to  run  the  risk. 

It  Ib  not  reason,  but  religion,  that  must  make  tlie 
effective  reply.  But  that  reply  is  very  clear  from 
Scripture,  and  very  weighty.  AU  belief  in  luck  is,  to 
the  extent  in  which  it  exists,  disbelief  in  God.  And 
every  particular  act  in  which  we  either  do  anything 
because  we  think  it  may  be  lucky,  or  omit  anything 
because  it  may  be  unlucky,  is  a  sin. 

It  may  seem  very  superfluous  to  sit  down  to  prove 
this;  but  so  long  as  there  are  really  good  people  who 
are  tyrannized  over  by  such  ideas,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  have  the  truth  upon  this  subject  constantly 
brought  before  them.  When  a  person  does  a  thing 
because  it  is  lucky,  he  does  not  do  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
because  he  thinks  it  has  any  natural  tendency  whatever 
to  produce  the  good  sought,  or  because  he  imagines 
there  is  any  natural  connection  between  the  two  things 
as  cause  and  effect.  The  idea  of  lu«k  excludes  Ihis 
natural  connection.  Nor  does  he  do  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  an  appeal  to  God,  calling  for  His  interference 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
nature.  His  doing  it  for  luck  equally  excludes  this 
directly  pious  appeal.  An  appeal  to  luck,  therefore, 
is  an  appeal  to  an  unknown  power-— outside  nature,  cer- 
tainly, but  also  apart  from  God— to  do  some  good  thing 
for  us  in  our  future  life.  Now,  nothing  is  clearer  in 
Scripture  than  that  the  whole  future  life  of  every  one 
of  us,  unknown  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  is  known  to  God, 
and  is  His  care,  alike  in  the  greatest  and  in  the  smallest 
parts  of  it.  "Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father.'*  God's  providence  is  a  parti- 
cular providence;  and  there  can  be  no  region  of  mere 
luck  possible,  unless  it  faUs  outside  the  providence  of 
God.  All  this  applies  even  to  those  who  do  not  know 
God  or  trust  Him,  and  to  those  to  whom  His  call  has 
not  come.  But  all  men  under  the  gospel,  and  God's 
children  especially,  are  absolutely  called  to  trust  their 
whole  lives,  their  whole  future,  to  God,  and  to  God  alone. 
Even  the  sparrow  falls  according  to  His  law.  But "  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  And  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."  Now,  any  belief 
in  luck  is  a  belief  in  a  region  of  life  outside  the  divine 
providence,  and  beyond  the  divine  protection,  and  for 
which  we  cannot  claim  the  divine  promise;  and  every 
act  by  which  we  invoke  this  unknown  power  of  luck  is 
at  once  an  expression  so  far  of  unbelief  in  God's  power, 
and  a  refusal  to  trust  Him. 

Besides,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  heathenism.  Idola- 
try, or  the  worship  of  images,  is  not  its  essence ;  that 
is  a  later  and  rather  a  graceful  variation.  The  essence 
of  heathenism  is  the  worship  founded  on  the  fear  of 
unknown  powers.  Luck  and  Unluck  are  the  two  great 
gods  that,  under  names  innumerable,  rule  all  the  nations; 
and  their  worship  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  anta- 
gonistic to  that  of  God.  "  Learn  not,"  said  the  prophet 
to  Israel— 'Meam  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  b^ 
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not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven ;  for  the  heathen 
are  dismayed  at  them."  And  when  they  came  first 
into  their  land,  this  was  the  word  of  Moses  to  them, 
'^  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  Ood :  for 
those  nations  which  thou  shalt  possess  hearkened  unto 
observers  of  times  and  unto  diviners ;  but  as  for  thee,  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee  to  do  so"  It  was 
the  great  test  of  the  people  all  through  their  history.  For 
the  worship  of  Baal,  and  of  Moloch,  and  of  Ashtoretb, 
into  which  they  continually  fell,  was  nothing  else  than 
the  worship  of  great  unknown  powers.  They  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  these  divinities ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  lose  their  belief  in  God,  the  thought 
occurred  that  possibly  these  heathen  idols  might  be 
real  powers,  and  that  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  safe 
to  propitiate  them.  It  is  the  same  thing,  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  when  an  educated  lady— like  one  we 
knew— carefully  picks  up  a  horse-shoe,  or  hesitates  to 
sit  down  with  thirteen  at  table,  or  changes  an  otherwise 
suitable  dress  at  a  wedding,  for  fear  the  colour  of  it 
should  bring  misfortune— exactly  the  same  belief  in  un- 
known powers  apart  alike  from  nature  and  from  God, 
and  the  same  hesitation  to  trust  the  future  to  His 
guardianship  alone.  And  every  acting  upon  such  beliefs 
is  a  deliberate  choosing  to  trust  oneself  in  this  particular 
matter  to  the  unknown  and  presumably  evil  power 
rather  than  to  Ilim.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  very  many 
cases  in  which  an  Israelite  "  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to 
God,"  the  motive  of  the  act  was  no  worse — ^was,  indeed, 
710  o^A^r— than  that  which  underlies  these  our  harmless 
superstitions. 

Kow  one  cannot  always  purge  his  mind  of  the  ima- 
ginations or  fancies  as  to  luck  and  unluck  which  have 
got  into  them  in  youth.  But  one  can  refrain /rom  act- 
ing  upon  them,  and  it  ordinarily  will  not  be  difficult  to 
do  SQ  when  you  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  to  act 
upon  them  is  sinful.  Take,  for  example,  that  wide- 
spread prejudice  against  marrying  in  May.  If  two 
young  people  who  are  tempted  to  "observe  times"  in 
this  way  wiU  only  remember  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
going  out  of  their  way  to  express  distrust  of  God,  and 
that  in  a  most  critical  act  of  their  life— are  disobeying 
Him,  and  putting  themselves  outside  of  His  protection, 
in  order  to  have  that  of  unknown  powers— they  would 
in  aU  probability  come  to  feel  that  the  other  course  is 
tliat  of  which  they  ought  to  be  afraid.  An  occasion  of 
this  sort,  which  only  comes  once  in  a  lifetime,  is  not  the 
one  to  select  for  challenging  Him  who  has  all  our  times 
in  pis  hand,  and  whose  special  presence  we  are  about  to 
invoke.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  present  state  of  super- 
stition in  this  country,  one  has  almost  a  right  to  feel, 
what  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  rural  district  lately  claimed, 
that  by  marrying  in  May  he  had  put  himself  spe- 
cially under  God*s  protection,  and  had  pledged  Him  to 
befriend  those  who  had  not  been  ashamed  to  trust  in 
Him. 

But  more  painful  crises  sometimes  arise,  and  I  am  far 
from  denying  their  difficulty  and  the  need  of  tender 


dealing  with  them.    Let  me  conclude  with  a  narrative, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 

A  lady  of  the  last  generation,  who,  like  many  women  of 
that  time,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  well-ordered  edu- 
cation and  a  well-instructed  mind  to  an  extent  which  is 
not  commonly  found  now,  was  brought  upon  the  border- 
land of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  was  consequently  sur- 
rounded in  youth  with  not  a  little  of  the  traditional 
sujierstition  of  the  region.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
her  soundness  of  mind  and  her  religious  conscientious- 
ness combined  to  prevent  the  least  effect  of  this  upon 
her  daily  life  ;  and  I  should  not  have  known  that  it  had 
occasioned  one  great  crisis  of  faith  in  her  history  unless 
she  herself  bad  told  it  me.  Nor  can  it  be  understood 
even  then,  except  by  remembering  that,  with  a  mind  dear 
and  conscientious,  she  had  a  heart  filled  with  the  most 
passionate  and  overpowering  home-affections— insomuch 
that  her  whole  life  was  made  up  of  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  for  those  she  loved,  and  above  all  for  her  children. 

In  her  early  married  days  her  happiness  was  darkened 
by  the  loss  of  an  infant  child.     Shortly  afterwards 
another  was  bom,  and  soon  after  its  birth  a  great  ques- 
tion arose  in  the  household.    Its  mother  had  laid  out 
for  its  use  some  of  the  little  clothes  or  dresses  which  had 
been  worn  by  the  elder  infant  now  gone ;  and  the  nurse, 
alarmed,  itistantly  protested  against  it.     It  was  the 
universal  belief  in  the  district— (we  speak  of  thirty  years 
ago) — ^that  a  child  wearing  any  of  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased  in  such  circumstances  would  die  too.    And  the 
nurse  was  not  alone,  for  the  elder  and  more  venerated 
members  of  the  mother's  own  family  shared  in  the  tradi- 
tional belief,  and  added  their  enlxeaties.    The  young 
mother  stood  firm,  and  falling  back  partly  on  common 
sense  and  partly  on  religious  feeling,  refused,  though  not 
without  misgivings,  to  allow  such  superstitions  to  have 
sway  in  a  Christian  household.    Against  the  desire  of 
all,  the  little  articles  of  clothing  were  worn  by  the  child, 
—and  the  child  died.    The  mother's  anguish  of  grief  I 
can  still  remember  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 
But  a  short  time  passed  away,  and  now  another  child 
was  born,  bringing  hope  and  anxiety  along  with  it. 
And  to  the  mother  it  brought  a  memorable  time.     I 
believe  she  would  have  been  glad  had  the  fatal  garments 
perished  mysteriously,  or  had  the  question  never  been 
raised.    But  the  recent  death  was  too  near,  and  those 
around  her  mutely  or  eloquently  uiged  her  not  to  ex- 
pose another  life  to  a  risk  in  which  they  all  believed, 
though  they  could  not  give  learned  reasons  for  it.    They 
needed  not  so  to  recall  the  danger — ^the  mother's  heart 
required  no  monitor,  and  the  woman  could  not  forget 
her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion 
on  the  son  of  her  womb.    Agamst  such  considerations, 
mere  common  sense  or  reason,  or  her  own  opinions  and 
views,  could  not  stand  for  a  minute.    "  But  I  felt  now,' ' 
she  said,  'Ubat  it  was  a  question  between  God  and. 
me."    In  so  great  a  matter— involving  loyalty  to  Ilim 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  child*s  life  on  the  other— slie 
could  have  only  to  do  with  Him.    And  to  Hiin  she  toolc 
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it,  and  in  earnest  prayer  laid  the  matter  before  Him, 
daimlDg  His  protection  who  has  not  suffered  His  chil- 
dren to  lore  or  countenance  a  lie,  or  to  divide  their 
aUegiance  between  Him  and  unknown  powers  of  fate. 
And  then — all  the  torture  of  her  anxiety  strengthened 
into  faith — with  her  own  hands  she  took  out  the  dress 
vhieh  her  two  dead  little  ones  had  worn,  and  with  her 
own  hands  pat  it  on  the  living  child  of  her  love,  and 
vtited,  like  that  mother  of  old,  "  to  see  what  should 
become  of  the  child,"  which  she  had  placed  under  the 
orersbadowing  of  Gk)d's  care.    And  the  child  lived,  and 
lives  yet ;  and  I  hope  will  long  continue  in  life,  though 
the  mother  has  gone  from  earth. 


Such  a  stoiy  does  not  look  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  But  remembering  that  this  was  a  nature  almost 
tyrannized  over  by  the  affections— in  which  all  thoughts, 
aJl  passions,  all  hopes,  were  absorbed  into  a  most  sensi- 
tive and  trembling  maternal  love — I  cannot  doubt  that 
in  that  room  a  trial  of  faith  was  encountered,  and  a 
victory  of  faith  was  gained,  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  mar- 
tyr at  the  stake.  These  same  are  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  and  so  believing,  I  publish  a  story  which  has 
been  sacred  for  many  years,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend 
to  produce  in  others  the  same  life-long  belief— that 
superstition  is  opposed  to  godlmess— to  inspire  which  it 
was  long  after  revealed  to  her  children  by  herself.    8. 
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BY   THE    ATTTHOa    OF    ''THE    PARK    TEAH    OF    DQNDEl.'' 


CHAPTER   I. 

BOYHOOD. 

"  A  boy's  wiU  is  the  wind's  wIU, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


^N  one  of  the  green  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  shaded  by  a  few  cork-trees, 
but  with  wild  craggy  heights  and  bare 
brown  wastes  stretching  far  above, 
there  stood,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  castle  even  then  old  and  rather  dilapi- 
dated. It  had  once  been  a  strong  place,  but  was 
not  very  spacious;  and  certainly,  according  to 
our  modem  ideas  of  comfort,  the  interior  could 
not  have  been  a  particularly  comfortable  dwelling- 
place.  A  large  proportion  of  it  was  occupied  by 
the  great  hall,  which  was  hung  with  faded,  well- 
repaired  tapestry,  and  furnished  with  oaken  tables, 
settles,  and  benches,  very  elaborately  carved,  but 
bearing  evident  marks  of  age.  Narrow  unglazed 
slits  in  the  thick  wall  admitted  the  light  and  air ; 
and  beside  one  of  these,  on  a  gloomy  autumn 
morning,  two  boys  stood  together  watching  the 
rain  that  poured  down  without  intermission. 

They  were  dressed  exactly  alike,  in  loose  jackets 
of  bine  doth,  homespun  it  is  true,  but  so  fresh 
and  neatly-fashioned  as  to  look  more  becoming 
than  many  a  costlier  dress.  Their  long  stockings 
were  of  silk,  and  their  cuffs  and  wide  shirt-frills 
of  fine  Holland,  carefully  starched  and  plaited. 
Tlic  elder — a    very   handsome  lad,  who  looked 
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fourteen  at  least,  but  was  really  a  year  younger — 
had  raven  hair,  black  sparkling  eager  eyes,  good 
but  strongly-marked  features,  and  a  complexion 
originally  dark  and  well-tanned  by  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind.  A  broader  forehead,  wider  nos- 
trils, and  a  weaker  mouth,  distinguished  the  more 
delicate-looking  younger  brother,  whose  hair  was 
also  less  dark,  and  his  complexion  fairer. 

"  Rain — rain  !  Will  it  rain  for  ever  1 "  cried,  in 
a  tone  of  impatience,  the  elder,  whose  name  was 
Juan ;  or  rather,  his  proper  style  and  title  (and 
very  angry  would  he  have  felt  had  any  part 
been  curtailed  or  omitted)  was  Don  Juan  Hodrigo 
Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya.  He  was  of 
the  purest  blood  in  Spain  :  by  the  father's  side, 
of  noblest  Castilian  lineage ;  by  the  mother's,  of 
an  ancient  Asturian  family.  Well  he  knew  it, 
and  proudly  he  held  up  his  young  head  in  conse- 
quence, in  spite  of  poverty,  and  of  what  was  still 
worse,  the  mysterious  blight  that  had  fallen  on  the 
name  and  fortunes  of  his  house,  bringing  poverty 
in  its  train,  as  the  least  of  its  attendant  evils. 

''' Rising  early  will  not  make  the  daylight 
come  sooner,'  nor  watching  bring  the  sunshine," 
said  the  quick-witted  Carlos,  who,  apt  in  learning 
whatever  he  heard,  was  already  an  adept  in  the 
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proverbial  pliilosophy  which  was  then  and  is  now 
the  inheritance  of  his  race. 

/*  True  enough.  So  let  us  feteh  the  canes,  and 
have  a  merry  play.  Or,  better  still,  the  foils  for 
a  fencing  match." 

Carlos  acquiesced  readily,  though  apparently 
without  pleasure.  In  all  outward  things,  such  as 
the  choice  of  pursuits  and  games,  Juan  was  the 
unquestioned  leader;  Carlos  never  dreamed  of 
disputing  his  fiat.  Yet  in  other,  and  really  more 
important  matters,  it  was  Carlos  who,  quite  un- 
consciously to  himself,  performed  the  part  of 
guide  to  his  stronger-willed  but  less  thoughtful 
brother. 

Juan  now  fetched  the  carefully-guarded  foils 
with  which  the  boys  were  accustomed  to  practise 
fencing;  either,  as  now,  simply  for  their  own 
amusement,  or  under  the  instructions  of  the  gray- 
haired  Diego,  who  had  served  with  their  father 
in  the  Emperor's  wars,  and  was  now  mayor-domo, 
butler,  and  seneschal,  all  in  one.  He  it  was, 
moreover,  from  whom  Carlos  had  learned  his  store 
of  proverbs. 

"  Now  stand  up.  Oh,  you  are  too  low  ;  wait 
a  moment"  Juan  left  the  hall  again,  but  quickly 
returned  with  a  large  heavy  volume,  which  he 
threw  on  the  floor,  directing  his  brother  to  take 
his  stand  upon  it 

Carlos  hesitated.  ''  But  what  if  the  Fray  should 
catch  us  using  our  great  Horace  after  such  a 
fashion  1 " 

'^I  just  wish' be  might,"  answered  Juan,  with 
a  mischievous  sparkle  in  his  black  eyes. 

The  matter  of  height  being  thus  satisfactorily 
adjusted  the  game  began,  and  for  some  time  went 
merrily  forward.  To  do  the  elder  brother  justice, 
he  gave  every  advantage  to  his  less  active  and 
less  skilful  companion ;  often  shouting  (with  very 
unnecessary  exertion  of  his  lungs)  words  of  direc- 
tion or  warning  about  fore-thrust,  side-thrust, 
back-hand  strokes,  hitting,  and  parrying.  At 
last,  however,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  Carlos, 
through  some  awkward  movement  of  his  own  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  game,  received  a 
blow  on  the  cheek  from  his  brother's  foil,  severe 
enough  to  make  the  blood  flow.  Juan  instantly 
sprang  forward,  full  of  vexation,  with  an  **Ay 
de  mi"  on  his  lips.  But  Carlos  turned  away  from 
him,  covering  his  face  with  both   hands;  and 


Juan,  much  to  his  disgust,  soon  heard  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  sob. 

"  You  little  coward  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  to  weep 
for  a  blow.     Shame — shame  upon  you." 

"  Coward  yourself,  to  call  me  ill  names  when  I 
cannot  fight  you,"  retorted  Carlos  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak  for  weepmg. 

"  That  is  ever  your  way,  little  tearful  You 
to  talk  of  going  to  find  our  father  I  A  brav^e  man 
you  would  make  to  sail  to  the  Indies  and  fight 
the  savages.  Better  sit  at  home  and  spin,  with 
Mother  Dolores.'* 

Far  too  deeply  stung  to  find  a  proverb  suited 
to  the  occasion,  or  indeed  to  make  any  answer 
whatever,  Carlos,  still  in  tears,  left  the  hall  with 
hasty  footsteps,  and  took  refuge  in  a  smaller 
apattment  that  opened  into  it* 

The  hangings  of  this  room  were  comparatively 
new  and  very  beautiful,  being  tastefully  wrought 
with  the  needle;  and  the  furniture  was  much 
more  costly  than  that  in  the  halL  There  was 
also  a  glazed  window,  and  near  this  Carlos  took 
his  stand,  looking  moodily  out  on  the  falling  rain, 
and  thinking  hard  thoughts  of  his  brother,  who 
had  first  hurt  him  so  sorely,  then  called  him 
coward,  and  last,  and  far  worst  of  all,  had  taunted 
him  with  his  unfitness  for  the  task  which,  child 
as  he  was,  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  bent  on 
attempting. 

But  he  could  not  quarrel  very  seriously  with 
Juan,  nor  indeed  could  he  do  for  any  considerable 
time  without  him.  Before  long  his  anger  began 
to  give  way  to  utter  loneliness  and  discomfort, 
and  a  great  longing  to  "  be  friends  "  again. 

Nor  was  Juan  much  more  comfortable,  though 
he  told  himself  he  was  quite  right  to  reprove  bis 
brother  sharply  for  his  lack  of  manliness ;  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  die  for  shame  if  Carlos, 
when  he  went  to  Seville,  should  disgrace  himself 
before  his  cousins  by  crying  when  he  was  hurt 
like  a  baby  or  a  girl  It  is  true  that  in  his  heart 
he  rather  wished  he  had  held  his  peace,  or  at 
least  had  spoken  more  gently ;  but  he  braved  it 
out,  and  stamped  up  and  down  the  hall,  singing, 
in  as  cheery  a  voice  as  he  could  command, — 

"  The  Cid  rode  through  the  hone<«hoe  gftte,  Omeg»  Uke  tt  stood, 
A  BTiubol  of  the  moon  that  waned  before  the  Christian  rood. 
He  was  all  sheathed  in  golden  maU,  his  doak  was  white  a« 

shroud ; 
His  Tlsor  down,  his  sword  nnsheathed,  corpse  still  he  rode,  and 

prond." 
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"  Ruy  I  ^'  Carlos  called  at  last,  just  a  little 
timidly,  from  the  next  room — "  Ruy  ! " 

Ruy  is  the  Spanish  diminutive  of  Rodrigo, 
Juan^s  second  name,  and  the  one  by  which,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  it  pleased  him  best  to  be 
called  ;  so  the  very  use  of  it  by  Carlos  was  a 
kind  of  overture  for  peace.  Juan  came  right 
gladly  at  the  call ;  and  having  convinced  himself, 
by  a  moment's  inspection,  that,  his  brother's  hurt 
signified  nothing,  he  completed  the  reconciliation 
by  putting  his  arm,  in  familiar  boyish  fashion, 
round  his  neck.  Thus,  without  a  word  spoken, 
the  brief  quarrel  was  at  an  end.  It  happened 
that  the  rain  was  over  also,  and  the  sun  just 
beginning  to  shine  out  again.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
effect  of  the  sunlight  which  had  given  Carlos  a 
pretext  for  calling  Juan  again  to  his  side. 

^  Look,  Ruy,"  he  said,  *'  the  sun  shines  on  our 
lather  8  words  ! " 

These  children  had  a  secret  of  their  own,  care- 
fully guarded,  with  the  strange  reticence  of  child- 
hood, even  from  Dolores,  who  had  been  the  faithful 
nurse  of  their  infancy,  and  still  threw  upon  their 
young  lives  the  only  shadow  of  motherly  love 
they  had  ever  known — a  shadow,  it  is  true,  pale 
and  fidnt,  yet  the  best  thing  that  had  fallen 
to  their  lot  :  for  even  Juan  could  remember 
neither  parent ;  while  Carlos  had  never  seen  his 
father's  face,  and  his  mother  had  died  at  his  birtL 

Yet  it  happened  that  in  the  imaginary  world 
which  the  children  had  created  around  them,  and 
where  they  chiefly  lived,  their  unknown  father 
was  by  far  the  most  important  personage.  All 
great  nationa  in  their  childhood  have  their  legends, 
their  epics,  written  or  unwritten ;  and  their  hero, 
ooe  or  many  of  them,  upon  whose  exploits  Fancy 
rings  its  changes  at  will  during  the  ages  when 
national  language,  literature,  and  character  are  in 
process  of  development  So  it  is  with  indi- 
viduals. Children  of  imagination — especially  if 
they  are  brought  up  in  seclusion,  and  guarded 
from  coarse  and  worldly  companionship  —  are 
sure  to  have  their  legends,  perhaps  their  un- 
written epic,  certainly  their  hero.  Nor  are  these 
dreams  of  childhood  idle  fancies.  In  their  time 
tbey  are  good  and  beautiful  gifts  of  Gk)d — ^health- 
fol  for  the  present,  helpful  for  after-years.  There 
is  dte^  truth  in  the  poet's  words,  "  When  tliou 
iirt  a  man,  reverence  the  dreams  of  thy  youth." 


The  Cid  Campeador,  the  Charlemagne,  and  the 
King  Arthur  of  our  youthful  Spanish  brothers 
was  no  other  than  Don  Juan  Alvarez  de  Menaya, 
second  and  last  Conde  de  Nuera.  And  as  the 
historical  foundation  of  national  romance  is  apt 
to  be  of  the  slightest — nay,  the  testimony  of 
credible  history  is  often  ruthlessly  set  at  de- 
fiance—  so  it  is  with  the  romances  of  chUdren  ; 
and  the  present  instance  formed  no  exception. 
All  the  world  said  that  their  father's  bones  lay 
bleaching  on  a  wild  Araucanian  battle-field  ;  but 
this  went  for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Juan  and 
Carlos  Alvarez.  Quite  enough  to  build  their 
childish  faith  upon  was  a  confidential  whisper  of 
Dolores — when  she  thought  them  sleeping — to 
the  village  barber-surgeon,  who  was  helping  her 
to  tend  them  through  some  childish  malady: 
"  Dead  1  Would  to  all  the  Saints,  and  the  blessed 
Queen  of  Heaven,  that  we  only  had  assurance 
of  it ! " 

They  had,  however,  more  than  this.  Almost 
every  day  they  read  and  re-read  those  glorious 
words,  traced  with  a  diamond  by  their  father's 
hand — ^as  it  never  entered  their  heads  to  doubt — 
on  the  window  of  the  room  which  had  once  been 
his  favourite  place  of  retirement : 


"El  Dorado 
Yo  hd  troTido.** 
I  have  found  £1  Dorado.** 


t( 


No  eyes  but  their  own  had  ever  noticed  this 
inscription ;  and  marvellous  indeed  was  the  super- 
structure their  fancy  contrived  to  raise  on  the 
slight  and  airy  foundation  of  its  enigmatical  five 
words.  They  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Diego 
many  of  the  fables  current  at  the  time  about  the 
''  golden  country  "  of  which  Spanish  adventurers 
dreamed  so  wildly,  and  which  they  sought  so 
vainly  in  the  New  World.  They  were  aware, 
moreover,  that  their  father  in  his  early  days  had 
actually  made  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  :  and  they 
had  thoroughly  persuaded  themselves,  therefore, 
of  nothing  less  than  that  he  was  the  fortunate 
discoverer  of  El  Dorado )  that  he  had  returned 
thither,  and  was  reigning  there  as  a  king,  triumph- 
ant, rich,  and  happy — only,  perhaps,  sometimes 
longing  for  his  brave  boys  to  come  and  join  him. 
And  join  him  one  day  they  surely  would,  even 
though  unheard-of  dangers  (of  which  giants 
twelve  feet  high  and  fiery  dragons — things  ic 
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which  they  quite  believed — were  among  the 
least)  might  lie  in  their  way,  thick  as  the  leaves 
of  the  cork-trees  when  the  autumn  winds  swept 
down  through  the  mountain  goiges. 

"  Look,  I^uy/'  said  Carlos,  "^  the  light  is  on  our 
father's  words  ! " 

*'  So  it  is  !  What  good  fortune  is  coming  now  ? 
Something  always  comes  to  us  when  they  look 
like  that." 

"  What  do  you  wish  for  most  1 " 

*'  A  new  bow,  and  a  set  of  real  arrows  tipped 
with  steeL     And  you  %  " 

"  WeU— the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Qd,'  I  think" 

"I  should  like  that  too.  But  I  should  like 
better  still—" 

"  What  1 " 

"  That  Fray  Sebastian  would  fall  ill  of  the 
rheum,  and  find  the  mountain  air  too  cold  for  his 
health ;  or  get  some  kind  of  good  place  at  his 
beloved  Complutum." 

'*  We  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  like 
those  that  go  to  look  for  better  bread  than 
wheaten,"  returned  Carlos,  laughing.  '*  Wish  again, 
Juan ;  and  truly  this  time — ^your  wish  of  wishes." 

"  What  else  but  to  find  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  next  to  that." 

"  Well,  truly,  to  go  once  more  to  SeviDe,  to 
see  the  shops,  and  the  buU-fights,  and  the  great 
Church ;  to  tilt  with  our  cousins,  and  dance  the 
cachuca  with  Donna  Beatriz." 

"  That  would  not  I.  There  be  folk  that  go 
out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn.  Though  I 
like  Donna  Beatriz  as  well  as  any  one." 

"  Hush  !  here  comes  Dolores." 

A  tall,  slender  woman,  robed  in  black  serge, 
relieved  by  a  neat  white  head-dress,  entered  the 
room.  Dark  hair,  threaded  with  silver,  and  pale, 
sunken,  care-worn  features,  made  her  look  older 
than  she  really  was.  She  had  once  been  beauti- 
ful ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  her  beauty  had 
been  burned  up  in  the  glare  of  some  fierce  agony, 
rather  than  had  faded  gradually  beneath  the  suns 
of  passing  years.  With  the  silent  strength  of  a 
deep,  passionate  heart,  that  had  nothing  else  left 
to  cling  to,  Dolores  loved  the  children  of  her 
idolized  mistress  and  foster-sister.  It  was  chiefly 
her  talent  and  energy  that  kept  together  the  poor 
remains  of  their  fortune.  She  surrounded  them 
with  as  many  inexpensive  comforts  as  possible ; 


still,  like  a  true  Spaniard,  she  would  at  any 
moment  have  sacrificed  their  comfort  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  rank,  or  the  due  upholding 
of  their  dignity.  On  this  occasion  she  held  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 

''  Toung  gentlemen,"  she  said,  using  the  formal 
style  of  address  no  familiarity  ever  induced  her 
to  drop,  "  I  bring  your  worships  good  tidings. 
Your  noble  uncle,  Don  Manuel,  is  about  to  honour 
your  castle  with  his  presence." 

"  Good  tidings  indeed  !  I  am  as  glad  as  if 
you  had  given  me  a  satin  doublet  He  may  take 
us  back  with  him  to  Seville,''  cried  Juan. 

"  He  might  have  stayed  at  home,  with  good 
luck  and  my  blessing,"  murmured  Carlos. 

''  Whether  you  go  to  Seville  or  no,  Seffor  Don 
Juan,"  said  Dolores,  gravely,  "  may  very  probably 
depend  on  the  contentment  you  give  your  noble 
uncle  respecting  your  progress  in  your  Latin, 
your  grammar,  and  your  other  humanities." 

"A  green  fig  for  my  noble  uncle's  content- 
ment ! "  said  Juan,  irreverently.  "  I  know  already 
as  much  as  any  gentleman  need,  and  ten  times 
more  than  he  does  himself." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  struck  in  Carlos,  coming  forward 
from  the  embrasure  of  the  window ;  '<  my  uncle 
thinks  a  man  of  learning — except  he  be  a  fellow 
of  college,  perchance — not  worth  his  ears  full  of 
water.  I  heard  him  say  such  only  trouble  the 
world,  and  bring  sorrow  on  themselves  and  all 
their  kin.  So,  Juan,  it  is  you  who  are  likely  to 
find  favour  in  his  sight,  after  alL" 

*'  SeSor  Don  Carlos,  what  ails  your  face  % '' 
asked  Dolores,  noticing  now  for  the  first  time 
the  marks  of  the  hurt  he  had  received. 

Both  the  boys  spoke  together. 

'^  Only  a  blow  caught  in  fencing  ;  all  through 
my  own  awkwardness.  It  is  nothing"  said 
Carlos,  eagerly. 

"I  hurt  him  with  my  foiL     It  was  a  mis- 
chance.   I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Juan,  putting  his 
hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder. 
1^  Dolores  wisely  abstained  from  exhorting  them 
to  greater  carefulness.     She  only  said, — 

'*  Young  gentlemen  who  mean  to  be  knights 
and  captains  must  learn  to  give  hard  blows  and 
take  them."  Adding  mentally — <<  Bless  the  lads. 
May  they  stand  by  each  other  as  loyally  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  as  they  do  now." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    monk's    letter. 

**  Quoth  the  good  fat  friar, 
Wiping  hia  own  month — 'twas  refection  time.** 

B.  Baowkixg. 

"F&AY  Sebastian  Gomez,  to  the  Honourable 
SeSor  Felipe  de  Santa  Maria,  Licentiate  of 
Theology,  residing  at  Alcala  de  Henarez, 
commonly  called  Complutam. 

^  Most  Illustrions  and  Eeverend  SeSor, — 

''In  my  place  of  banishment,  amidst  these 
gloomy  and  inhospitable  mountains,  I  frequently 
solace  my  mind  by  reflections  upon  the  friends 
of  my  youth,  and  the  happy  period  spent  in 
those  ancient  halls  of  learning,  where  in  the 
morning  of  our  days  you  and  I  together  attended 
the  erudite  prelections  of  those  noble  and  most 
orthodox  Grecians,  Demetrius  Ducas  and  Nicetus 
PluLustus,  or  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  venerable 
patriarch  of  science,  Don  Fernando  Nuftez. 
Fortunate  are  you,  O  friend,  in  being  able  to 
pass  your  days  amidst  scenes  so  pleasant  and 
occupations  so  congenial ;  while  I,  unhappy,  am 
compelled  by  fate,  and  by  the  neglect  of  friends 
and  patrons,  to  take  what  I  can  have,  in  place  of 
having  what  I  could  wisL  I  am,  alas  !  under 
the  necessity  of  wearing  out  my  days  in  the 
ungrateful  occupation  of  instilling  the  rudiments 
of  humane  learning  into  the  dull  and  careless 
minds  of  children,  whom  to  instruct  is  truly  to 
write  upon  sand  or  water.  But  not  to  weary 
your  excellent  and  illustrious  friendship  with 
undue  prolixity,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  sojourn  here." 

(The  good  friar  proceeds  with  his  personal 
narrative,  but  by  no  means  briefly  :  and  as  it  has 
moreover  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  our  story,  it 
may  be  omitted  with  advantage.) 

''  In  this  desert,  as  I  may  truly  style  it "  (he 
continues),  ^  nutriment  for  the  corporeal  frame  is  as 
poor  and  bare  as  nutriment  for  the  intellectual  part 
is  altogether  lacking.  Alas  !  for  the  golden  wine  of 
Xere^  that  ambery  nectar  wherewith  we  were 
wont  to  refresh  our  jaded  spirits !  I  may  not 
mention  now  our  temperate  banquets  :  the  crisp 
red  mullet,  the  succulent  pasties,  the  delicious 
ham  of  Estremadura,  the  savoury  olla  podrida. 
Here  beef  is  rarely  seen,  veal  never.  Our  olla  is 
d  lean  mutton  (if  it  be  not  rather  of  the  flesh  of 


goats),  washed  down  with  bad  vinegar,  called 
wine  by  courtesy,  and  supplemented  by  a  few 
naughty  figs  or  roasted  chestnuts,  with  cheese  of 
goat's  milk,  hard  as  the  heads  of  the  rustics  who 
make  it  Certainly  I  am  experiencing  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  '  A  bad  cook  is  an  inconvenient 
relation.'  And  marvellously  would  a  cask  of 
Xerez  wine,  if,  through  the  kindness  of  my  gener- 
ous friends,  it  could  find  its  way  to  these  remote 
mountains,  mend  my  fare,  and  in  all  probability 
prolong  my  days.  The  provider  here  is  an  anti- 
quated, sour-faced  duenna,  who  rules  everything 
in  this  old  ruin  of  a  castle,  where  poverty  and 
pride  are  the  only  things  to  be  found  in  plenty. 
She  is  an  Asturian,  and  came  hither  in  the  train 
of  the  late  unfortunate  countess.  like  all  of  that 
race,  where  the  very  shepherds  style  themselves 
nobles,  she  is  proud  ;  but  it  is  just  to  add  that  she 
is  also  active,  industrious,  and  thrifty  to  a  miracle. 
''  But  to  pass  on  to  aflairs  of  greater  importance. 
I  have  presumed,  on  the  part  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  some  acquaintance  with  the  sorrowful 
history  of  my  young  pupils'  family.  You  will 
remember  the  sudden  shadow  that  fell,  like  the 
eclipse  of  one  of  the  bright  orbs  of  heaven,  upon 
the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  young  Conde  de 
Nuera,  known,  some  fifteen  years  ago  or  more,  as  a 
brilliant  soldier  and  courtier,  and  personal  fa- 
vourite of  his  Imperial  majesty.  There  was  a 
rumour  of  some  black  treason,  I  know  not  what, 
but  men  said  it  even  struck  at  the  life  of  the 
great  emperor,  his  friend  and  patron.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  emperor  (whom  God  preserve  !),  in 
his  just  wrath  still  remembered  mercy,  and 
generously  saved  the  honour  while  he  punished 
the  crime  of  his  ungrateful  servant.  At  all  events, 
the  world  was  told  that  the  count  had  accepted 
a  command  in  the  Indies,  and  that  he  sailed 
thither  from  some  port  in  the  Low  Gountries  to 
which  the  emperor  had  summoned  him,  without 
returning  to  Spain.  It  is  believed  that,  to  save 
his  neck  from  the  axe  and  his  name  from  dire 
disgrace,  he  signed  away,  by  his  own  act,  his  large 
property  to  the  emperor  and  to  Holy  Church, 
reserving  only  a  pittance  for  his  chUdren.  One 
year  afterwards,  his  death,  in  battle  with  the 
Araucanian  savages,  was  announced,  and,  if  I  am  . 
not  mistaken,  his  majesty  was  gracious  enough 
to  have  masses  said  for  his  soul.     But,  at  the 
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time,  the  tongue  of  rumour  whispered  a  far  more 
dreadful  ending  to  the  tale.  ^len  hinted  that, 
upon  the  discovery  of  his  treason,  he  despaired 
alike  of  human  and  divine  compassion,  and 
perished  miserably  by  his  own  hand  But  all 
possible  pains  were  taken,  for  the  sake  of  the 
family,  to  hush  up  the  affair ;  and  nothing  certain 
has  ever,  or  probably  will  ever,  transpire.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  I  am  not  a  transgressor  in 
having  committed  to  paper  what  is  written  above. 
Still,  as  it  is  written,  it  shall  stand.  With  you, 
most  illustrious  and  honourable  friend,  all  things 
are  safe. 

"  The  youths  whom  it  is  my  task  to  instnict  are 
not  deficient  in  parts.  But  the  elder,  Don  Juan, 
is  idle  and  insolent;  and  withal,  of  so  fiery  a 
temper,  that  he  will  brook  no  manner  of  correc- 
tion. The  younger,  Don  Carlos,  is  more  toward 
in  disposition,  and  really  apt  at  his  humanities, 
were  it  not  that  his  good-for-nothing  brother 
leads  him  into  mischief.  Don  Manuel  Alvarez, 
their  uncle  and  guardian,  who  is  a  shrewd  man 
of  the  world,  will  certainly  cause  him  to  enter  the 
Church.  But  I  pray,  as  I  am  bound  in  Christian 
charity,  that  it  may  not  occur  to  him  to  make 
the  lad  a  Minorite  friar,  since,  as  I  can  testify 
from  sorrowful  experience,  such  go  barely  enough 
through  this  wicked  and  miserable  world. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  entreat  of  you,  most  illustri- 
ous friend,  with  the  utmost  despatch  and  careful- 
ness, to  commit  this  writing  to  the  flames  ;  and  so 
I  pray  our  Lady  and  the  blessed  St.  Luke,  upon 
whose  vigil  I  write,  to  have  you  in  their  good 
keeping. — Your  unworthy  brother, 

"  Sebastian." 

Thus,  with  averted  face,  or  head  shaken  doubt- 
fully, or  murmured  "  Ay  de  mi,"  the  world  spoke 
of  him,  of  whom  his  own  children,  happy  at  least 
in  this,  knew  scarce  anything,  save  words  that 
seemed  like  a  cry  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

SWORD  AND  CASSOCK. 

*'  Then  we  spring  on  the  earth  in  the  armonr  of  youth. 
And  the  earth  ringi  again.'* — £.  B.  Brownxxg. 

Don  Manuel  Alvarez  stayed  for  several  days 
at  Nuera,  as  the  half-ruined  castle  in  the  Sierra 
Morena  was  styled.  Grievous,  during  this  period, 


were  the  sufferings  of  Dolores,  and  unceasing  her 
efforts  to  provide  suitable  accommodation,  not 
merely  for  the  stately  and  fastidious  guest  him- 
self, but  also  for  the  troop  of  retainers  he  saw  fit 
to  bring  with  him,  comprising  three  or  four  per- 
sonal attendantH,  and  half  a  score  of  men-at-arms 
— the  last  perhaps  really  necessary  for  a  journey 
through  that  wild  district  Don  Afanuel  scarcely 
enjoyed  the  situation  more  than  did  his  enter- 
tainers, but  he  esteemed  it  his  duty  to  pay  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  estate  of  his  orphan  nephews, 
to  see  that  it  was  properly  taken  care  of.  Perhaps 
the  only  member  of  the  party  quite  at  his  ease 
was  the  worthy  Fray  Sebastian,  a  good-natured, 
self-indulgent  friar,  with  a  better  education  and 
more  refined  tastes  than  the  average  of  his  order; 
fond  of  eating  and  drinking,  fond  of  gossip,  fond 
of  a  little  superficial  literature,  and  not  fond  of 
troubling  himself  about  anything.  He  was  com- 
forted by  the  improved  fare  Don  Manuel's  visit 
introduced;  and  was,  moreover,  soon  relieved 
from  his  very  natural  apprehensions  that  the 
guardian  of  his  pupils  might  express  discontent 
at  the  slowness  of  their  progress.  He  speedily 
discovered  that  Don  Manuel  did  not  care  to  have 
lus  nephews  made  good  scholars  :  he  only  cared  to 
have  them  ready,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  go  to 
the  university  of  Complutum,  or  to  that  of  Sala- 
manca, where  they  might  remain  until  they  were 
satisfactorily  provided  for — one  in  the  army,  the 
other  in  the  Church. 

As  for  Juan  and  Carlos,  they  felt,  with  the  sure 
instinct  of  children,  in  this  respect  something 
like  that  of  animals,  that  their  uncle  had  little 
love  for  them.  Juan  dreaded,  more  than  under 
the  circumstances  he  need  have  done,  too  care- 
ful inquiries  into  his  progress  ;  and  Carlos,  while 
he  stood  in  great  outward  awe  of  his  uncle,  all 
the  time  contrived  to  despise  him  in  his  heart, 
because  he  neither  knew  Latin,  nor  could  repeat 
any  of  the  baDads  of  the  Cid. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  visit,  after  dinner, 
which  was  at  noon,  Don  Manuel  solemnly  seated 
himself  in  the  great  carved  arm-chair  that  stood 
on  the  estrada  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  sum- 
moned his  nephews  to  his  side.  He  was  a  tall, 
wiry-looking  man,  with  a  narrow  forehead,  thiu 
lips,  and  a  pointed  beard.  His  dress  was  of  the 
finest  mulberry-coloured  cloth,  turned  back  with 
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Telvet;  everything  about  him  was  rich,  hand- 
Bome,  and  in  good  keeping,  but  without  extrava- 
gance. His  manner  was  dignified,  perhaps  a  little 
pompous,  like  that  of  a  man  bent  upon  making 
the  most  of  himself,  as  he  had  unquestionably 
made  the  most  of  his  fortune. 

He  first  addressed  Juan,  whom  he  gravely  re- 
minded that  his  father's  imprudence  had  left  him 
nothing  save  that  poor  ruin  of  a  castle,  and  a  few 
barren  acres  of  rocky  ground,  at  which  the  boy's 
eyes  flashed,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
bit  his  lip.  Don  Manuel  then  proceeded  to  extol 
at  some  length  the  noble  profession  of  arms  as 
the  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  This  kind  of 
language  proved  much  more  acceptable  to  his 
nephew,  and  looking  up,  he  said  promptly,  "  Yes, 
seSor  my  uncle,  I  will  gladly  be  a  soldier,  as  all 
my  fathers  were." 

"  WeD  spoken.  And  when  thou  art  old  enough, 
I  promise  to  use  my  influence  to  obtain  for  thee 
a  good  appointment  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
army.     I  trust  thou  wilt  honour  thine   ancient 


» 


name 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  said  Juan,  in  slow,  earnest 
tonesw  Then  raising  his  head,  he  went  on  more 
rapidly :  **  Beside  his  own  name,  Juan,  my 
father  gave  me  that  of  Kodrigo,  borne  by  the  Cid 
Buy  Diaz,  the  Campeador,  meaning  no  doubt  to 
show — " 

"  Peace,  boy  ! "  Don  Manuel  interrupted,  cut- 
ting short  the  only  words  really  from  his  heart 
that  his  nephew  had  ever  spoken  in  his  presence, 
with  as  much  unconsciousness  as  a  countryman 
might  set  his  foot  on  a  glow-worm.  '*Th(m 
wert  never  named  Rodrigo  after  thy  Cid  and  his 
idle  romances.  Thy  father  called  thee  so  after  some 
madcap  friend  of  his  own,  of  whom  the.  less 
spoken  the  better." 

"^  My  father's  friend  must  have  been  good  and 
noble,  like  himself,"  said  Juan  proudly,  almost 
defiantly. 

"  Young  man,"  returned  Don  Manuel  severely, 
and  lifting  his  eyebrows  as  if  in  surprise  at  his 
audacity,  ''  learn  that  a  humbler  tone  and  more 
coorteons  manners  would  become  thee  in  the  pre- 
sence of  thy  superiors."  Then  turning  haughtily 
away  from  him,  he  addressed  himself  to  Carlos : 
**  As  for  thefe,  nephew  Carlos,  I  hear  with  plea- 
rare  of  thy  progress  in  learning.     Fray  Sebastian 


reports  of  thee  that  thou  hast  a  good  ready  wit 
and  a  retentive  memory.  Moreover,  if  I  mistake 
not,  sword  cuts  are  less  in  thy  way  than  in  thy 
brother's.  The  service  of  Holy  Mother  Church 
^ill  fit  thee  like  a  glove;  and  let  me  tell  thee, 
boy,  for  thou  art  old  enough  to  understand  me, 
'tis  a  right  good  service.  Churchmen  eat  well 
and  drink  well — churchmen  sleep  soft — church- 
men spend  their  days  fingering  the  gold  other 
folk  toil  and  bleed  for.  For  those  who  have  fair 
interest  in  high  places,  and  shuffle  their  own 
cards  deftly,  there  be  good  fat  benefices,  com- 
fortable canonries,  and,  perhaps — who  knows  ? — 
a  rich  bishopric  at  the  end  of  all ;  with  a  matter 
of  ten  thousand  hard  ducats,  at  the  least,  coming 
in  every  year  to  save  or  spend,  or  lend,  if  you 
like  it  better." 

"Ten  thousand  ducats!"  said  Carlos,  who  had 
been  gazing  in  his  uncle's  face,  his  large  dark 
eyes  full  of  half-incredulous,  half -uncomprehend- 
ing wonder. 

"  Ay,  my  son,  that  is  about  the  least.  The 
Archbishop  of  Seville  has  sixty  thousand  every 
year,  and  more." 

"  Ten  thousand  ducats ! "  Carlos  repeated  again 
in  a  kind  of  awe-struck  whisper.  *'  That  would 
buy  a  ship." 

"Yes,"  said  Don  Manuel,  highly  pleased  with 
what  he  considered  an  indication  of  precocious 
intelligence  in  money  matters.  "  And  an  excel- 
lent thought  that  is  of  thine,  my  son.  A  good 
ship  chartered  for  the  Indies,  and  properly 
freighted,  would  bring  thee  back  thy  ducats  well 
perfumed.  For  a  ship  is  sailing  while  you  are 
sleeping.  As  the  sa}  ing  is.  Let  the  idle  man  buy 
a  ship  or  marry  a  wife.  I  perceive  thou  art  a 
youth  of  much  ingenuity.  What  thinkest  thou, 
then,  of  the  Church  ? " 

Carlos  was  still  too  complete  a  child  to  say 
anything  in  answer  except,  "If  it  please  you, 
seffor  my  uncle,  I  should  like  it  well." 

And  thus,  with  rather  more  than  less  con- 
sideration of  their  tastes  and  capacities  than  was 
usual  at  the  time,  the  future  of  Juan  and  Carlos 
Alvarez  was  decided. 

When  the  brothers  were  alone  together,  Juan 
said,  "  Dolores  must  have  been  praying  Our  Lady 
for  us,  Carlos.  An  appointment  in  the  army  is 
the   very  thing  for  me.     I  shall  perform   some 
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great  feat  of  anns,  like  Alpbonso  Yives,  for  in- 
stance, who  took  the  Duke  of  Saxony  prisoner;  I 
shall  win  fame  and  promotion,  and  then  come 
back  and  ask  my  uncle  for  the  hand  of  his  ward, 
Donna  Beatriz." 

"  Ah,  and  I — if  I  enter  the  Church,  I  can  never 
marry,"  said  Carlos  rather  ruefully,  and  with  a 
vague  perception  that  his  brother  was  to  have 
some  good  thing  from  which  he  was  to  be  shut 
out  for  ever. 

"  Of  course  not;  but  you  will  not  care]" 

"  Never  a  whit,"  said  the  boy  of  twelve,  very 
confidently.  "I  shall  ever  have  thee,  Juan. 
And  all  the  gold  my  uncle  says  churchmen  win 
so  easily,  I  will  save  to  buy  our  ship." 

"  I  will  also  save,  so  that  one  day  we  may  sail 
together.  I  will  be  the  captain,  and  thou  shalt 
be  the  mass-priest,  Carlos." 

*'  But  I  marvel  if  it  be  true  that  churchmen 
grow  rich  so  fast.  The  cura  in  the  village  must 
be  very  poor,  for  Diego  told  me  he  took  old 
Pedro's  cloak  because  he  could  not  pay  the  dues 
for  his  wife's  burial" 

'^^[ore  shame  for  him,  the  black  vulture. 
Carlos,  you  and  I  have  each  half  a  ducat ;  let  us 
buy  it  back." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  It  will  be  worth  some- 
thing to  see  the  old  man's  face.'' 

"  The  cura  is  covetous  more  than  poor,"  said 
Juan.  "  But  poor  or  no,  no  one  dreams  of  your 
being  a  beggarly  cura  like  that.  It  is  only  vul- 
gar fellows  of  whom  they  make  parish  priests  in 
the  country.  You  wUl  get  some  fine  preferment, 
my  uncle  say&  And  he  ought  to  know,  for  he 
has  feathered  his  own  nest  well." 


"Why  is  he  rich  when  we  are  poor,  Juan? 
Where  does  he  get  all  his  money?" 

''  The  saints  know  best  He  has  places  under 
Qovemnient  Something  about  the  taxes,  I 
think,  that  he  buys  and  sells  again." 

"  In  truth,  he's  not  one  to  measure  oil  without 
getting  some  on  his  fingers.  How  different  from 
him  our  father  must  have  been." 

"  Yes,"  said  Juan.  "  His  riches,  won  by  his 
own  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  his  good  right 
hand,  will  be  worth  having.  Ay,  and  even  worth 
seeing,  will  they  not  ? " 

So  these  children  dreamed  of  the  future — ^that 
future  of  which  nothing  was  certain,  except  its 
unlikeness  to  their  dreams.  Nothing  was  cer- 
tain; but  what  was  only  too  probable?  That 
the  brave,  free-hearted  boy,  who  had  never  will- 
ingly injured  any  one,  and  who  was  ready  to 
share  his  last  coin  with  the  poor  man,  woidd  be 
hardened  and  brutalized  into  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
like  those  who  massacred  tribes  of  trusting,  un- 
offending Indians,  or  burned  Flemish  cities  to  the 
ground,  amidst  atrocities  that  even  now  make 
our  hearts  quail  and  our  ears  tingle.  And  yet 
worse,  that  the  fair  child  beside  him,  whose  life 
still  shone  with  that  child -like  innocence  which  is 
truly  the  dew  of  youth,  as  bright  and  as  fleeting, 
would  be  turned  over,  soul  and  spirit,  to  a  system 
of  training  too  surely  calculated  to  obliterate  the 
sense  of  truth;  to  deprave  the  moral  taste;  to 
make  natural  and  healthful  joys  impossible,  and 
unlawful  and  degrading  ones  fearfully  easy  and 
attainable;  to  teach  to  the  strong  nature  the  love 
of  power,  to  the  mean  the  love  of  money,  and  to 
all  alike  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  cruelty,    d.  a. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  TO  THE  PERSONAL  APFEAEANCE 

OF  CHBIST,  AND  ITS  MEANINGS. 


|E  love  to  possess  the  personal  as  well 
as  the  historical  features  of  our  great- 
est, wisest)  and  best-beloved  ;  yet 
towards  a  personal  portrait  of  Christ 
we  have  no  help  in  the  Gospels  or  in  any  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  The  evangelists 
might  have  given  us  much,  and  ihey  have  given 
us  nothing.  How  easy  for  those  who  knew  Him 
so  well  to  have  helped  us  to  reproduce  that  face 


and  form  as  He  lived  and  moved  and  conversed 
with  men  1  What  witnesses  they  have  given  us 
of  His  wisdom  in  His  recorded  sayings  and 
parables !  What  touches  of  His  calm  self-pos- 
session— of  His  patience  and  sympathy^-of  His 
loving,  self-sacrificing  nature  !  Why  not  have 
gratified  also  our  natural  curiosity  as  to  His 
figure,  complexion,  eyes,  features,  voice,  and 
manner  ?      The  evangelists  might  have  trana- 
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mitted  the  one  more  easily  than  the  other  ;  and 
bow  charming  these  had  been  in  their  artless 
narrative !  The  art  of  the  painter  has  derived 
from  His  life  her  noblest  subjects  :  there  is 
liardly  an  incident  that  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  what  is  called  "  sacred  art"  Yet  the  evangel- 
ists give  us  no  aid  ;  and  this  singular  reserve  is 
uot  once  broken  within  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament 

To  the  Old  Testament  we  must  go  to  find  any- 
thing that  even  seems  to  describe  the  personal 
appearance  of  our  Lord.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
(lii  10,  and  liil  2)  speaks  of  Him  as  in  visage 
*'more  marred  than  any  man,"  and  in  form 
'^more  than  the  sons  of  men ;"  as  '^having  no 
form  nor  comeliness,  and  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  Him."  These,  it  is  certain,  are  not 
encouraging  words  to  those  that  seek  after  His 
bodily  presence,  and  desire  what  they  term  a 
''Ukeness."  Some  will  not  have  us  to  under- 
stand literally  the  words  of  the  prophet,  but  only 
as  prophesying  the  disappointed  expectations  of 
the  JewSb  But  in  whatever  way  we  understand 
them,  it  is  certain  there  is  nothing  in  them  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  ancient  world  to  repre- 
sent the  godlike  under  the  perfection  of  physical 
beauty  and  majesty,  or  to  encourage  the  Chris- 
tian to  picture  his  Saviour  as  the  mould  of 
human  form,  to  be  worshipped  "  after  the  flesh/' 

Take  up  the  Greek  memoirs  of  Socrates. 
Two  have  come  down  to  us  :  those  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato — both  disciples,  and  both  gifted  men  ; 
Plato  the  most  refined  and  spiritual  of  Greek 
intellects.  Yet,  along  with  illustrations  of  the 
teaching  and  conversation  of  Socrates,  we  have 
from  these  two  disciples  all  manner  of  partictilars 
as  to  his  personal  appearance  :  his  bald  head,  his 
flat  nose,  his  thick  lips  and  prominent  eyes,  his 
round  and  robust  figure,  his  homely  dress  and 
bore  fieet — just  such  peculiarities  of  the  outward 
man  as  set  him  before  us  as  he  paced  the  streets 
of  Athens  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  conversed 
in  its  market-place  with  all  comers,  or  discoursed 
m]der  its  porticoes  to  his  youthful  disciples. 

Take  up  next  a  modem  biography — ^such  a  one 
as  <<  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson."  What  is  it  we 
most  prise  in  that  biography  ?  and  why  do  we 
style  Boswell  ''the  Prince  of  Biographers  "  but 
l^ecaose  he  gives  ns  the  whoU  man,  as  Johnson 


looked,  and  lived,  and  moved  about  —  as  he  ate 
and  drank,  and  taught  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries—  down  to  the  involuntary  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  of  his  face,  and  the  scar  which  early 
disease  had  left  1 

But  on  all  such  matters  the  four  evangelists 
are  silent  They  give  us  four  independent  narra- 
tives, unsurpassed  in  interest,  yet  deriving  none 
of  their  interest  from  such  details  ;  they  give 
us  parables,  discourses,  sayings  of  far-reaching 
thought  and  of  unearthly  purity  and  elevation  ; 
they  show  us  Christ  as  He  acted  and  suffered, 
with  a  forbearance,  love,  and  endurance  above 
that  of  the  children  of  men  ;  yet  not  a  word  of 
the  outward  man  of  Him  that  spoke,  acted,  and 
suffered  as  never  man  did.  They  loved  and 
reverenced  His  memory  as  never  men  did  before : 
why  do  they  not  give  expression  to  their  love 
and  reverence  after  the  manner  of  all  other  dis- 
ciples ?  The  object  of  their  after-life  was  to 
make  Him  known  and  loved  :  why  did  they  not 
take  the  way  of  all  other  writers  1  They  could 
have  told  us  everything,  yet  they  tell  us  nothing. 
They  could  have  given  us  a  narrative  as  personal 
as  that  of  a  Bos  well — as  minute  as  the  descrip- 
tions of  Solomon's  Temple — to  form  a  ground- 
work for  all  imaginations  to  work  on,  and  all 
poets,  painters,  and  sculptors  to  work  out.  So 
far  as  we  can  recall,  there  is  but  one  allusion  to 
our  Lord's  manner  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  that 
is  in  John  xvii.  1 :  ''  These  words  spake  Jesus, 
and  lifted  up  His  eyes  to  Jveaven,^^ 

Is  it  possible  that  the  evangelists  did  not  in- 
dulge— especially  a  John — in  the  retirement  of 
their  own  thoughts,  in  such  recollections  of  their 
Master )  Can  it  be  that  the  Crucified  did  not 
often  rise  before  their  mind's  eye  as  they  had 
seen  Him  sitting  at  meat,  or  delivering  His 
parables,  hanging  on  the  cross,  or  as  they  saw 
Him  ascend  to  heaven  1  To  suppose  they  did 
not,  were  to  divest  them  of  their  humanity.  Often 
in  imagination  they  must  have  lived  over  each 
scene  of  that  wonderful  past,  taxing  memory  to 
the  utmost  until  the  absent  seemed  their  present 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

If  we  regard  the  four  Gospels  as  purely  human 
narratives,  after  the  manner  of  men,  these  omis- 
sions are  wholly  unaccountable.  They  wrote  in 
Greek — all  excepting,  perhaps,  Matthew  ;   but 
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the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  see  gods,  heroes, 
and  all  objects  of  admiration  or  adoration,  repre- 
sented by  the  beautiful  and  majestic  forms  of 
Greek  art.  They  wrote  in  the  language  of  a 
people  whose  artistic  power  prolonged  the  days 
of  paganism.  Of  the  Emperor  Julian  it  has  been 
said,  that  in  his  return  to  paganism  he  mistook 
beauty  for  truth — a  mistake  which  has  always 
paganized  Christianity.  To  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  forty  years  is  probably  due  in  part  the  lean- 
ing of  imaginative  minds  and  of  our  wealthy  and 
educated  youth  to  mediaeval  superstitions  and 
symbolic  worship.  They  worship  beauty  rather 
than  "whatsoever  things  are  true;"  and  are 
more  indulgent  to  falsehood  and  deception  if  it 
come  dressed  in  fair  colours  and  proportions, 
though  half-conscious  of  its  vanity.  This  is 
surely  but  a  stage  or  episode  in  modern  pro- 
gress— and  a  brief  one — in  which  truth  will 
again  prevail,  enforced  by  this  solemn  silence  of 
Scripture. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  this  reserve,  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  only  followed  the 
example  of  Old  Testament  history  and  biography. 
Of  the  outward  man  of  an  Abraham,  a  Moses, 
and  a  David,  we  are  told  wonderfully  little  ;  and 
the  dead  body  of  a  Moses  was  buried  "  no  man 
knows  where  unto  this  day."  But  this  only 
increases  our  wonder,  giving  us — ^from  Genesis  to 
Malachi,  as  well  as  from  Matthew  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse— sixty  instead  of  thirty  different  writers, 
writing  in  divers  manners  and  at  sundry  times, 
throughout  a  long  period  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  ;  all  of  them  exercising  a  similar  reticence, 
but  a  reticence  all  the  more  difficult  as  our  Lord 
is  greater  than  an  Abraham  or  a  Moses,  and  the 
desire  would  be  all  the  greater  to  possess  an 
image  of  Him  whom  all  Christians  believed  to  be 
*'the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether 
lovely."  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  might 
justly  have  been  afraid  to  dwell  too  much  on  the 
persons  of  its  worthies,  lest  they  should  draw 
men  to  man-worship  ;  but  no  such  fear  could 
keep  back  the  communications  of  a  John.  Their 
fears  were  all  the  other  way — lest  men  should  not 
honour  Him  enough.  Every  reason  for  the  silence 
of  the  Old  Testament  writers  respecting  their 
worthies  seems  a  reason  for  those  of  the  New 


breaking  through  this  reserve  regarding  the  ;>e/'- 
sonelle  of  our   Lord.      How  difficult,   on    any 
human  principles  and  feelings,  for  Matthew  to  be 
silent  as  to  the  person  and  looks  of  Him  that 
called  him  from  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  for 
whom  he  made  the  great  feast  in  his  house ! 
How  much  more  difficult  when  we  reflect  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  account  when   be  believed 
that  his  Master  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
Divine  Majesty  1    How  difficult  for  "  the  beloved 
disciple "  to  tell  of  his  first  meeting  with  Christ, 
and  introduction  to  Him  by  the  Baptist  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  when 
he  followed  Him,  and  "abode  with  Him  that 
night  j "  and  yet  to  give  us  nothing  of  his  first 
impressions,  none  of  that  look  and  manner  and 
those  tones   which  first  impressed  his    young 
heart !     Once  and  again — ay,  six  times  in  the 
course  of  six  chapters  of  his  Gospel — John  tells 
us  that  he  himself  is  "  the  disciple  that  Jesus 
loved,"  and  "  on  whose  bosom  he  leant  nt  meat ;" 
yet  John  is  silent  on  all  these  occasions  as  to  the 
personelle  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and 
who,  after  His  ascension,  was  never  long  absent 
from  his  memory.     Two  of  our  Lord's  disciples 
meet  Him  after  His  resurrection  on  His  way  to 
Emmaus.     He  talks  with  them  by  the  wa}*,  and 
their  hearts  bum  within  them.    He  is  recognized, 
and  vanishes  from  their  sight     An  image  of  that 
meeting  which  no  time  could  efface  must  have 
fixed  itself  on  their  minds  ;  yet  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  hearts  they  speak  neither  of  His 
features,   looks,  nor  manner.      No   minute  and 
fond  transcript  do  they  give  of  what  they  saw 
and  felt ;  nought  but  the  significant  exclamation, 
"  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  He  talked 
by  the  way?"     Not  even  when  recording  the 
last  look,  as  they  gazed  after  Him  into  heaven, 
do  the  evangelists  dwell  on  His  bodily  presence, 
now  gone  for  ever. 

Is  this  marvellous  reticence  to  be  explained  by 
saying,  that  the  four  Gospels  are  not  histories  nor 
biographies  in  the  modem  sense,  but  only  notes 
and  fragmentary  recollections,  the  work  of  illit- 
erate men,  unaccustomed  to  and  unconscious  of 
the  interest  that  would  belong  to  such  details  1 
But  the  more  we  suppose  them  to  be  simple  and 
unlearned,  the  more  inexplicable  their  silence  on 
every  natural  principle.     The  narratives  of  simple 
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and  unlettered  men  should  have  been  minute  and 
personal,  like  those  of  woman  and  children,  like 
those  of  Old  Homer,  designed  for  the  popular  ear 
and  taste.  However  brief  and  general  in  other 
matters,  they  should  have  abounded  jast  in  such 
fond,  personal  details.  The  marvel  to  be  ex- 
plained is,  that  being  what  they  were  by  birth 
and  upbringing,  they  should  have  recorded  just 
what  they  have  done,  neither  more  nor  less — ^given 
so  large  an  account  of  what  was  morally  and 
spiritually  great  in  character  and  instructive  in 
our  Lord's  teaching ;  and  just  as  much  respecting 
His  humanity  as  was  needed  to  assure  us  that  in 
all  respects  H#was  ''one  of  us." 

There  remains  only  the  supposition  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  had  a  strong  peculiarity 
of  mind  and  character,  an  idiosyncrasy  so  remark- 
able, that  matters  of  interest  to  all  other  men  had 
none  for  them.  This  supposition,  allowable  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  cannot  be  admitted  as  to  a 
succession  of  writers  throughout  centuries.  Un- 
likely to  occur  in  one  instance,  this  silence  becomes 
almost  infinitely  unlikely  in  a  long  succession  of 
writers,  whose  temptation  to  break  silence  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  Christian  converts 
and  the  decrease  of  the  few  surviving  witnesses 
of  Christ  as  He  lived  and  taught  on  earth ;  and 
most  of  all  in  the  evangelist  John,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  twelve. 

If  these  suppositions  exhaust  the  attempts  to 
account  in  any  natural  way  for  this  silence,  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  ' 
silent  ''as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit" 
This  silence  discloses  another  internal  evidence  of 
the  Divine  foresight  that  presided  over  the  for- 
mation of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^  and 
in  an  especial  manner  over  the  four  gospels — an 
evidence  the  more  beautiful  and  impressive,  that 
it  remained  so  long  unobserved,  or  observed  only 
by  the  few,  biding  its  time  and  its  service.  It  is 
told  of  an  Egyptian  architect,  employed  by  one  of 
the  Pharaohs  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  the  Nile, 
that  being  ordered  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  name 
of  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  and  under  whose 
patronage  it  was  reared,  he  inscribed  the  name  of 
his  patron  on  the  plaster,  which  time  soon  effaced, 
and  his  own  name  on  the  stone  beneath,  which 
time  revealed  as  fast  as  the  other  vanished  away. 
Who  that  read  the  name  of  the  architect,  as  the 
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royal  name  mouldered  away,  could  doubt  of  the 
forethought  and  intention;  and  who,  as  he  ob- 
serves this  marvellous  silence,  so  long  unread,  can 
doubt  that  it  was  of  Divine  Jorethought  and  inten- 
tion,  that  Scripture  might  teach  us,  like  the  sun- 
dial, "  not  only  by  its  light,  but  by  its  shadow.*' 

What,  then,  are  the  lessons  of  this  silence  ?  In 
all  ages,  and  not  less  in  our  own,  man  has  shown 
two  tendencies.  The  one  to  make  a  God  of  every 
new  and  striking  object  and  appearance  in  nature ; 
the  other  to  lose  all  thoughts  of  Ood  by  deifying 
creation  itsel£  The  one  is  polytheism,  and  the  other 
pantheism.  The  one  idolatry  in  the  particulars 
and  details  of  nature ;  the  other,  in  the  sum  of 
these  particulars,  called  Nature.  Jesus  Christ  is 
our  Creator's  last  and  most  loving  protest  against 
both  forms  of  idolatry,  but  especially  against  this 
last — the  idolatry  of  nature,  the  snare  of  the 
scientific  mind  in  our  day.  Against  the  first  ten- 
dency, the  Jewish  nation  was,  and  is  still,  Qod's 
standing  witness.  Against  the  second,  the  New 
Testament  has  revealed  a  personal  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  For  this  end  the  Divine  Word  became 
flesh.  This  is  the  ladder  let  down  from  heaven 
by  which  the  human  spirit  ascends  nearest  to 
God,  as  near  as  human  nature  admits.  In  Jesus 
Christ  the  insufferable  brightness  of  the  Godhead 
is  shaded  and  softened  by  being  humanized,  that 
we  may  draw  nearer  to  the  Most  Holy,  not  only 
without  terror,  but  with  filial  confidence  and  love; 
How  expressive,  in  this  view,  are  the  New  Testa- 
ment names  of  our  Saviour — "  The  knowledge  of 
God"  (Eph.  iil  10,  19);  "The  image  of  God" 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4) ;  "  The  express  image  "  (Heb.  i  8)  ; 
"  The  brightness  of  His  glory"  (Heb.  i  3) ;  "  The 
gloiy  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  (2  Cor. 
iv.  6) ;  "  The  fuhiess  of  the  Godhead  bodily " 
(Col.  il  9). 

Plutarch  tells  of  an  inscription  on  an  Egyptian 
temple :  "  I  am  He  that  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be ; 
and  who  is  He  that  shall  draw  aside  my  veil  ? " 
Jesus  Christ  alone  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  and 
shown  us  the  Father ;  yet,  in  showing  us  all  of 
the  Father  that  human  eyes  and  hearts  can 
receive,  there  was  need  to  guard  that  image 
against  all  human  meddling.  As  if  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  degenerate  worship  of  Himself  after 
the  flesh,  we  find  Him,  after  His  resurrection, 
refusing  all  external  worship  from  Mary  Mag- 
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•dalene.  ''  Touch  Me  not,"  said  our  Lord,  when 
she  was  about  to  throw  herself  at  His  feet  (John 
zx.  17).  The  same  thought  seems  expressed 
when  he  pronounces  those  "more  blessed  that 
hear  and  obey,  than  see  the  Word  made  flesh  " 
(Luke  iL  27,  28} ;  yea,  more  blessed  than  the 
mother  that  bore  Him' — a  strange  thought  to  the 
worshippers  of  Maiy,  a  'startling  rebuke  to  all 
that  by  sculpture  or  painting  seek  the  worship 
of  our  Lord  ^  after  the  flesk" 

Li  the  Jewish  church  and  temple,  no  symbol  of 
deity  more  definite  was  permitted  than  the  She- 
kinah,  which  was  a  bright  cloud,  and  that  retired 
within  the  veil,  which  only  the  high-priest  could 
draw  aside.  In  giving  to  the  Christian  Church 
a  human  image,  there  was  need  of  retiring  that 
image  as  well  as  of  revealing  it ;  of  Christ  "  going 
Away,"  as  well  as  of  Christ's  ^  coming."  "  It  is 
•expedient  that  I  go  away."  Is  not  the  silence  of 
>the  New  Testament  regarding  the  peraondU  of 
•Christ,  the  veiling  or  retiring  of  the  Christian 
'Shekinah?  Almost  thirty  years  of  His  life  is 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  inspired  record.  In 
^tliree  only  of  the  thirty-three  years  of  His  dwell- 
ing on  earth,  is  He  openly  seen  and  known,  and 
^most  of  all  when  about  to  retire  for  ever ;  seen 
•best>  it  has  been  said,  in  the  glory  of  His  reced- 
dng  majesty.  The  image  of  Christ  is  thenceforth 
*^to  be  seen  and  reproduced,  not  on  the  canvas  or 
-marble,  but  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  not  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  image,  but 
•a^thing  of  life,  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
Christian,  who,  as  he  becomes  more  Christ-like, 
should  realize  yet  more  and  more  the  beatitude 
of  the  pure  in  heart — "  for  they  shall  see  Qod." 

The  rise  of  a  Christianity  of  the  senses  and 
'imagination  so  soon  after  the  inspired  writers 
'Were  in  their  graves,  and  its  revival  in  our  day, 
show  vus  historically  the  meaning  of  this  veiling 
•of  the  Christian  Shekinah.  The  Roman  Cardinal 
!Bona  has  unintentionally  shown  us  this  in  his 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  symbol  wor- 
ship in  the  Christian  Church.  First  arose  the 
simple  cross.  2.  The  cross  with  the  figure,  not 
•of  Christy  for  that  was  too  bold,  but  only  of  a 
Lamb  at  the  foot  of  a  cross.  3.  Christ  clothed 
on  the  cross,  with  hands  uplifted  in  prayer,  but 
not  nailed  to  it.  4.  Christ  fastened  to  the  cross 
■with  four  nails,  still  living  and  with  open  eyes. 


Lastly,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  He  is 
represented  as  dead,  and  the  cross  passes  into  the 
crudfix.* 

In  heathen  countries  the  gods  were  carried 
about  in  rings,  amulets,  and  miniatures,  that  they 
might  salute  and  worship  them;  and  they  disdain- 
fully asked  the  Christians,  "Where  were  their 
godsV  A  religion  without  a  visible  image, 
altar  and  sacrifice,  with  nothing  but  the  memory 
of  the  birth,  teaching?,  doings,  and  sufferings  of 
a  Saviour,  they  did  not  understand.  In  their 
first  faith  and  love  Christians  felt  little  craving 
for  an  image  of  Him  *'  whom,  having  not  seen, 
they  loved  and  rejoiced  in  with  a  hope  full  of 
immortality;"  but  as  faith  and  love  declined, 
men  took  anew  to  worship  Christ  after  the 
manner  of  the  nations,  and  heathen  practices 
dragged  down  Christians  from  their  first  spiritual 
worship.  Tet^  as  if  awed  by  the .  silence  of  the 
sacred  writers,  for  centuries  no  Christian  writer 
attempted  even  to  invent  or  to  imagine  in  descrip- 
tion the  bodily  presence  of  our  Lord.  Clement, 
Barnabas,  and  Ignatius,  called  from  their  near- 
ness to  apostolic  times,  "  The  Apostolic  Fathers," 
say  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  Either 
the  Church  was  too  spiritual  to  desire  it,  or  its 
leaders  were,  as  yet,  too  honest  to  pretend  to 
know  what  the  first  followers  of  our  Saviour  had 
thought  fit  to  conceal  So  late  as  the  Jifih  cen- 
tury, Augustine,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  says  "that  the  real  features  of  the 
virgin, '  as  of  our  Saviour,'  were  unknown."  f 

When  the  fathers  break  this  silence,  it  is  only, 
says  Milman,  to  dispute  and  differ  from  each 
other.  One  party  taking  literally  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  "  without  form  and  comeliness ;"  another 
as  confidently  affirming  that  the  Divinity  shone 
through  His  humanity,  and  endowed  Him  with  a 
celestial  grace  and  corporeal  beauty  that  formed 
a  halo  around  His  person. 

Still  no  Church  historian  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies ventures  a  description  of  His  personal 
appearance,  leaving  it  to  Nicephorus,  a  mere 
compiler  of  history,  and  that  so  late  as  the  /bur- 
teenth  century,  to  give  us  a  personal  portrait,  the 
only  one  which  the  learned  Calmet,  anxious  for 
the  credit  of  his  church,  knows  of,  to  justify  her 

*  See  MUman*t  "Early  Latin  Christianity,"  ilL  Cia 
t  Aug.  De  TriAiUto,  ch.  8. 
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xoany  consecrated  and  miracle-working  portraits 
of  oar  Lord.    Christiana,  as  they  became  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  became  im- 
patient of  this  ffllence,  and  made  answer  to  them- 
selves,  pleased  with  their  own  inventions,  and 
that  not  only  in  private  use,  but  in  all  the  acts 
of  pablic  worship.     It  is  said  of  a  distinguished 
sculptor  of  our  times,  Thorswalden,  that  a  friend, 
seeing  him  cast  down,  and  inquiring  the  cause, 
wss  answered, ''  My  genius  is  declining !  **    '^  What 
do  yon  mean  ?  ^  said  his  friend.     "  Here,"  said 
the  sculptor,  "  is  my  statue  of  Christ     It  is  the 
first  of  my  works  with  which  I  ever  felt  satisfied 
ontil  now,  my  ideal  has  always  been  beyond 
what  I  could  execute.     It  is  no  longer  so.     I 
shall  never  have  a  great  ideal  again."    Thors- 
walden should  have  sought  his  remedy  in  the 
expanding   ideal  of  the  inspired  evangelists.     In 
the  earlier  Gospels,  it  has  been  remarked,  as  in 
that  of  Matthew,  we  see  more  of  the  human  side 
of  oor  Lord,  and  He  is  of  tener  spoken  of  under 
His  family  name  of  Jesua     In  the  last  of  the 
foor — that  of  John — ^we  see  more  of  the  divine  side 
of  oor  Lord,  of  the  Word  '^  that  was  with  Qod 
md  was  God."     In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
again,  we  see  Him  in  the  glory  of  His  receding 


Majesty,  administering  the  a£Eairs  of  His  church 
from  the  upper  sanctuary.  More  wonderful  still 
is  the  transition  to  the  visions  John  sees  of  his 
Lord  in  heaven.  There  He  is  seen  surrounded 
by  adoring  hosts,  and  John  falls  at  His  feet  as 
one  dead,  and  hears  the  voice  saying,  "  I  am  the 
First  and  the  Last ! "  Is  not  this  the  way  in 
which  the  image  of  Him  who  is  the  image  of  the 
Father  was  designed  to  grow  and  fill  every  Chris- 
tian heart?  Is  not  this  that  knowledge  of  divine 
things  which  our  Lord  emphatically  calls  "J^now- 
ing,*^  like  to  that  knowledge  which  the  Son  lias 
of  the  Father  ?  Is  not  this  the  way  in  which 
the  growing  spiritual  mind  becomes  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature  through  grace?  The  Christian 
himself  becomes  thus  a  living,  growing  image  of 
Christ,  even  until  he  attain  the  perfection  of  his 
own  Christian  nature.  Any  image  of  Christ  but 
this  "  limits  *'  the  illimitable.  Even  this  image 
is  too  often  limited  and  fixed  by  our  own  low 
spiritual  state.  So  long  as  we  feel  the  image  of 
the  Christ-like  growing  in  ourselves,  we  long  for 
no  other  than  that  which  the  four  evangelists 
have  left  us,  until  the  time  when  we  are  assured 
that  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  *'for  we  shall  be 
like  Him." 

St.  Hzlzxbs,  2nd  Deeemher  ISGOi'  G.  L. 
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;LAS,  my  Brother  1" 

All  the  Land  is  still, 
Deep-folded  in  the  solemn  wings  of 
Night; 

And  on  the  soft  and  dreamy  plains  of  Heaven 
God  leadeth  forth  His  armies,  to  the  sound 
Of  some  celestial  harmony.    The  wind 
That  blew  at  sunset  from  the  open  Gates 
Of  the  golden  City, — which  at  evening-time 
Stands  smiling  in  the  west, — has  died  away 
Upon  the  distant  sea. 

The  whole  Earth  rests, 
And  is  at  peace ;  content  at  heart,  it  seems, 
After  the  glory  of  her  sunset  dreams, 
To  taste  the  soft  mysterious  gloom  of  Night, 
And  lie  entraficed  beneath  its  darkened  skies, 
In  something  like  that  sleep,  wherewith  the  Lord 
Gives  His  Beloved  rest     Yet  even  now 


*  1  Klngt  siii. 


There  falls  a  voice  of  sorrow  on  the  Night, — 
The  sweet  calm  Night,  not  made  for  troubled  cry 
And  restless  moan, — and  still  it  says  ''  Alas ! 
Alas,  my  Brother !" 

And  behold  the  form 
Of  one  who  kneels  beside  a  sepulchre, 
And  bitterly  bemoans  his  Dead.    The  stars 
Shine  on  his  lifted  face, — an  old  man's  &ce, — 
Swept  by  the  winds  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 
"  Alas,  my  Brother !    By  this  lonely  grave ; 
His  grave,  and  mine ;  how  often  have  I  knelt 
Through  burning  days  and  bitter  nights,  to  mourn 
And  weep  for  him.     In  the  hard  winter-time, 
When  snow  is  on  the  hill,  and  icy  storms 
Sweep  down  from  Lebanon,  I  mourn  for  him. 
And  when  the  Spring-time  comes,  the  flowers  re- 
turn. 
And  voices  of  the  singing-birds  are  heard 
Through  all  the  Land,  once  more  I  mourn  for  him. 
No  voice  can  reach  him,  in  the  Spring  of  the  year. 
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Whispering  sweetly,  *  Lo,  the  winter-time 
Ib  past  and  gone,  rise  up  and  come  away  ! ' 
He  dreameth  on,  as  careless  of  the  Spring 
And  all  the  musical  soft  stir  of  life, 
As  of  the  troubled  winds,  that  fight  and  moan 
Above  his  head  in  winter. 

Yet  a  while, 
A  little  while,  and  I  shall  go  to  him 
Who  will  not  come  to  me.     He,  rising  not 
To  let  me  in,  yet  draws  me  to  his  side, 
And  I  shall  shortly  yield,  and  sleep  with  him. 
It  may  be  that,  this  very  nighty  my  God, 
After  so  long  a  time,  will  think  of  me 
And  call  me  into  Peace.     He  reckons  up 
The  number  of  my  sins  ;  He  knows  this  stain 
Of  guiltless  blood,  that  bums  upon  the  hem 
Of  a  Prophet's  garment ;  yet,  my  Gfod,  I  think 
That  I,  even  I,  shall  be  as  white  as  snow 
When  I  am  dead.     I  know,  or  think  I  know, 
That  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

0  my  God  f— 
Most  terrible,  most  terrible, — to  Thee 
My  heart  repeats  this  night  its  history, 
And,  tfat^ii^h  the  darkness,  looketh  to  Thy  Faca 
Thou  knowest,  only  Thou,  the  old  eld  years 
When,  in  the  Spring  of  life,  my  heart  was  Thine, 
And  Thou  wert  mine.     Then  would  I  pass  long 

days 
And  solenm  nights,  afar  from  homes  of  men, 
That  I  might  be  alone,  alone  with  Thee, 
And  hear  Thy  voice,  and  see,  perhaps,  some  gleam 
Of  angel-feet  upon  the  Desert-ground, 
Making  it  joyful,  as  with  Summer-showers. 
No  simple  human  pleasures,  dear  to  hearts 
More  free  than  mine,  had  any  charm  for  me  : 
I  only  lived  to  hear  the  voice  of  God, 
For  He  had  visited  my  soul,  and  mine 
It  was  to  bear  the  Prophet's  glorious  doom. 
Thou  knowest.  Lord,  because  Thou  knowest  all, 
And  yet  Thou  knowest  not  (having  no  part 
In  flesh  or  blood),  the  thrill  and  throb  of  soul 
And  body,  when  to  mortal  lips  is  laid 
Thy  coal  of  living  fire :  * — and  when  our  eyes, — 
Used  only  to  the  curtained  gloom  of  Earth, — 
Are  lightened  suddenly  to  meet  the  Sun. 
Thou  knowest,  but  for  angels  ministering, 
The  Prophet's  heart  would  fail  and  break,  between 
The  rapture  and  the  pain.     Oh  !  blessed  eyes 
That  see,  before  their  time.  Thy  mysteries. 
And  blessed  ears  that  hear  Thy  glorious  voice 


Peel  through  the  rending  sky ;  but  blessed  too 
Are  those  who  have  not  seen,  who  have  not  heard, 
And  yet  beb'eve.     They  walk,  in  faith  and  hope, 
Through  the  soft  darkness  of  a  Summer-night, 
Lighted  by  gleamings  of  the  silver  stars, 
And  see  no  awful  glories  of  the  Sun 
Till  the  Dawn  breaks  in  Death.    But,  having  seen 
The  brightness  of  Thy  Presence,  having  felt 
The  winds  of  Heaven  blow  upon  my  brow, 
And  having  tasted  of  Thy  cup,  my  God, 
How  could  I  ever  be  content  to  wait. 
As  other  servants,  in  Thy  courts  by  night  t — 
And  therefore  went  I  mourning  many  days, 
When  visions  of  Thy  Glory  ceased  to  haunt 
My  waiting  soul     Was  it  for  sin  of  mine 
Thou  hadst  withdrawn  1  or  was  my  mission  o'er  ? 
Thou  knowest.  Lord :  I  only  know  I  mourned 
Too  bitterly  and  wildly  at  the  Doors 
Which  Thou  hadst  closed  in  Heaven,  seeking  not 
To  wait  by  nighty  in  humble  trust,  on  Thee, 
But  ever  thirsting,  burning,  for  the  Word 
Which  Thou  hadst  taken  from  me. 

When  the  Storm 
Broke  suddenly  at  midnight  through  my  dreams. 
Hast  Thou  not  seen  me  rise  and  hurry  forth, 
Braving  the  terrors  of  the  awful  night, 
In  hope  of  catching  but  one  word  from  Thee  1 
Ah  !  how  I  vainly  waited,  for  but  one 
Articulate  utterance,  of  the  Thunder-voice, 
Which  shook  both  Earth  and  Heaven.    And  whea 

Dawn 
Broke  full  of  tender  promise,  low  I  knelt — 
Praying  that  on  its  fragrant  breath  might  come 
The  stiU  small  voice  of  God ;  but  the  sweet  wind 
Swept  silently  across  my  prayers,  and  bore 
Perhaps  to  other  ears,  the  messages 
Refused  to  mine.     It  was  a  bitter  fight, 
And  Thou  wert  strong  and  silent,  and  I  grew 
More  reckless,  drawing  further  from  Thy  hand 
For  all  that  fervid  longing,  once  again 
To  hear  Thy  voice.     Thou  knowest  how  I  dwelt 
Alone  amongst  Thine  enemies,  and  saw 
Strange  altars  rising  up  to  other  gods. 
And  would  not  speak  for  Thee,  as  any  man 
Who  loved  Thee  might  have  done—  not  beiug 

allowed 
To  speak  with  wonders  and   with   signs  froia 

Heaven. 
And  that  dark  day,  which  was  to  see  the  Kin^ 
Stand  forth,  defying  God,  before  the  Land, 
I  tarried,  heavy  and  displeased  for  Thee, 
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Within  my  house  ;  yet  would  not  kneel  to  pray    | 
For  my  lost  Israel,  and  would  not  weep 
For  Thy  great  Name  denied. 

The  hours  wore  on, 
And  they  returned  to  me,  who  had  beheld 
That  moming^s  wondera     I,  a  man  bereft 
And  Qod-forsaken,  heard  how  Qod  that  day 
Had  spoken  to  the  King,  and  done  great  things 
In  all  tiie  people's  sight     I  heard,  and  knew 
Mme  office  taken  by  another.     God, 
Who  saw  me  waiting,  panting  for  His  Word, 
As  for  the  water  pants  the  thirsty  hart, 
Had  called  a  man  across  the  distant  hills. 
And  giv'n  to  him  my  word,  my  message  dread, 
J/y  courage  to  defy  Death  and  the  King, 
And  vindicate  Qod's  glorious  Name  from  wrong. 
And  to  my  heart  I  said,  I  will  arise 
To  seek  the  man  who  took  my  place  this  day  : 
For  I  must  look  into  his  face,  and  hear 
His  Toioe  repeat  the  message,— dying  then, 
And  leaving  him  mine  office.     Dark  and  cold. 
And  cruel  too,  my  heart  that  day :  I  smiled 
To  think  how  terrible  the  legacy 
Which  I  would  leave  to  him  who  took  my  place ; — 
An  office  which  a  man  would  scarcely  hold 
And  live, — ^a  gift  of  burning  coal,  to  hands 
Which  must  not  tremble,  holding  it  for  God, — 
A  robe  of  costly  white,  on  which  one  stain 
Aleant  shame  and  death. 

I  went  to  seek  the  man, 
And  found  Lim  sitting,  weary,  by  the  way, 
With  that  deep  weariness  I  knew  so  well 
When  I  too  bore  the  Burden  of  the  Lord. 
I  did  not  spare  the  man  who  came  to  take 
Afy  holy  ofBce ;  I  betrayed  that  day 
The  fiuthful  soul  to  death.     I  brought  him  home. 
By  that  vain  tale,  that  God,  the  God  of  Truth, 
Had  changed  the  thing  He  spake. 

I  brought  him  home. 
And  gave  him  meat  and  drink,  against  the  Word 
Which  Qod  had  spoken.     He  was  weak  and  faint, 
And  worn  with  fasting ;  and  he  sat  with  me 
To  eat  and  drink.     And  whilst  we  sat  at  meat, 
And  converse  held,  I  almost  loved  the  man, 
Though  he  should  take  my  place. 

In  that  same  hour. 
The  Prophet's  inspiration  I  had  sought 
So  eagerly  from  God  through  weary  nights 
And  thirsty  days,  rushed  in  upon  my  souL 
Ah  !  God  is  terrible !    He  gives  to  man 
The  gift  too  wildly  sought^  and  gives  it  so 


That  we  had  rather  died  beneath  His  sword. 
Once  more  my  soul  dilated,  at  the  sound 
Of  Doors  that  opened  to  the  Future.     High 
My  heart  beat  at  the  breath  of  Gk)d,  once  more 
Breathing  on  me  from  Heav'n.     I  knew  not  yet 
What  manner  of  Vision  this  should  be,  but  full 
My  soul  swept  on  between  its  banks,  to  meet 
That  Thunder  of  the  Sea  : — till  the  meaning 

burst 
Articulate  and  awful  from  my  mouth, 
Searing  the  lips  that  spake  it 

Thus  I  cried. 
By  sudden  inspiration,  to  the  man. 
Who  sat  at  mine  own  table,  "  Thou  shalt  die. 
Dishonoured,  and  in  exile  :  none  shall  sleep 
Beside  thee,  whom  thou  lovest,  for  this  day 
Thou  hast  foigotten  God,  and  disobeyed 
The  mandate  of  His  mouth."    And  it  was  /, 
I,  who  had  tempted  him  with  lying  words. 
Whom  God  appointed  to  pronounce  His  doom. 
The  Prophet  whom  I  had  betrayed,  gazed  full 
Into  my  face  (as  one  who  meets  with  Death, 
In  some  strange  solitude,  may  look  on  him) ; 
With  eyes  that  slowly  darkened,  as  they  gazed, 
Till  all  their  light  was  quenched.     A  thick  cloud 

swept 
Between  God  and  his  soul,  and  at  noon-day 
The  sun  went  down. 

And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,-^ 
like  a  strong  man  awaking  from  a  dream. 
He  sighed,  and  moved, — then  rose  up  in  our 

midst, 
And  with  no  word  to  me  or  mine,  set  forth 
Alone  upon  his  way. 

*  #  ♦  4(  4c 

I  heard  them  speak 
Around  me,  when  I  wakened  from  my  swoon, 
What -time  the  sun  was  stooping  toward  the  sea. 
Of  one  who  had  been  slain  that  day,  and  calm 
Slept  by  the  way,  a  Lion  watching  him. 
I  knew  it  must  be  lie,  and  I  arose. 
And  gathered  up  my  wasted  strength,  to  seek 
And  find  my  Dead.     It  was  for  me  alone 
He  waited  there ;  far,  far  from  those  he  loved 
For  me  he  lay  in  Death ;  and  only  I, 
Throughout  all  Israel,  had  right  to  mourn 
And  bury  him. 

At  length  I  found  my  Dead. 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  a  burning  sea, 
And  all  the  waiting  hills  around  were  swept 
By  changing  lights  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
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And  on  the  rich  bright  air  the  fragrance  rose 
Of  evening  flowers.     And  thus  I  came  to  him, 
The  wild  rash  Monarch  of  the  forest  stood 
And  gazed  toward  him  spell-bound,  with  eyes 

that  wore 
A  glare  of -terror, — and  I  was  aware 
Of  Angels  keeping  watch  about  the  Dead, 
With  wings  of  terrible  white,  that  took  no  glow 
From  all  that  glorious  sunset  in  the  West 
I  wore  no  armour,  like  to  his,  who  lay 
Uplifted  in  the  solemn  arms  of  Death 
Too  high  for  fear  or  wrong ;  yet  I, — undone, 
Defenceless,  weak  in  anguish  and  remorse, — 
I  braved  them  all  I    I  fiiced  the  Messenger 
Of  Death,  who  waited,  eager  for  his  prey, 
Until  the  Angel-guard  should  move  or  change ; 
And  those  white  Angels,  with  their  lightning 

swords, 
And  eyes  more  terrible  to  sinful  men 
Than  sword  or  spear,  I  braved  them  at  their 

watch ; 
And  worst  of  all  to  face — I  strung  myself — 
To  meet  the  look  of  him  I  had  betrayed, 
Awful  in  death,  and  dark  with  the  wrath  of  Gk)d 
Which  had  awakened  on  him.     I  knelt  down 
And  saw  his  face.     0  God,  my  Qod,  this  night, 
And  every  night,  I  bless  thee  for  that  look 
He  wore  in  sleep !     The  look  of  one,  to  whom 
After  a  hopeless  night  had  risen  a  Sun, 
Too  wonderful  and  sweet  for  waking  eyes. 
He  lay  asleep,  forgiven  and  asleep. 
Ah  !  the  closed  eyes  were  not  too  darkly  veiled 
For  me  to  read  the  secret  of  their  light, 
And  the  locked  lips  betrayed  it,  in  a  look 
Which  said  the  soul  had  smiled  at  its  going  forth. 
With  something  like  a  tear  upon  his  cheek, 
And  something  like  a  child's  surprise  and  joy 
At  unexpected  sight  of  home  and  friends. 
He  lay  asleep.     Dear  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d 
The  death  of  all  His  saints. 

Was  it  this  look. 
Which  angels  saw  on  the  great  Prophet's  face, 
When,  for  one  stain  upon  the  whitest  robe 
Of  meekness  ever  worn  by  saint  on  Earth, 
He  ]«iy  in  Death,  alone,  upon  the  Mount  t 
Rejected  from  his  leadership,  denied 


An  entrance  into  the  Belovdd  Land, — 
Tet  given  a  most  sweet  vision  of  that  Rest, 
Prepared  for  Israel;  and  drawn  at  the  last 
So  close  to  the  foiglving  heart  of  Qod, 
Men  say  he  died  of  that  Divine  caress.* 

0  Ood,  who  art  so  terrible,  to  those 
Who  &il  and  fall  beneath  Thy  Burden,  still 
Thy  mercy  waiteth,  and  Thou  givest  a  man 
Such  peace  at  the  last,  as  only  broken  hearts 
Can  taste,  or  dream  o£ 

*  #  *  « 

Safe  from  Angel's  sword 
Or  Lion's  deadly  spring,  by  help  of  Gk>d, 

1  knelt  to  gaze  on  him,  with  thanksgiving ; 
Then  raised  him  up,  and  bore  him  from  the  plaoei 
We  travelled  slowly  home,  my  Dead  and  I, 
And  as  we  went^  what  awful  questionings 
I  held  with  him.     The  moon  came  forth  and 

walked 
In  solemn  brightness  with  us  through  the  night, 
And  Qod  was  with  us  as  we  went ;  our  Qod 
Who  had  dealt  wondrously  with  him  who  slept, 
And  would  foigive  me  also :  though  my  sins 
Are  countless  as  the  sands.    With  that  sweet 

look 
Of  heavenly  comfort  on  my  Brother's  face, 
Qod  gave  me  peace. 

I  long  to  sleep  with  him 
And  know  the  secrets  of  that  speechless  Best. 
It  may  be  that,  this  very  nighty  my  Qod, 
After  so  long  a  time,  will  think  on  me 
And  call  me  to  Himself     And  yet  my  soul 
Is  almost  like  a  weandd  child,  and  rests. 
Content  in  Him,  and  cannot  cuk  for  Death." 

«  «  »  » 

The  stars  grow  pale;  a  low  wind  from  the  East 
Is  springing,  faint  and  chilL 

Now,  fair  on  Earth 
The  new  Day  breaketh, — but  a  sweeter  Dawn 
Has  visited  the  Prophet's  weary  heart, 
And  in  its  light  he  sleepeth.    For  behold  ! 
The  silver  cord  was  broken  in  the  Night, 
And  the  loosened  soul  has  found  its  rest  in  Qcd. 

B.  M. 

*  ItofeTTing  to  the  JewUh  tndltion  thftt  Moms  died  at  the  kiu. 
of  God. 
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[£  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "—from  which  we 
select  our  first  portrait  for  study—is  a 
well-filled  album  of  the  choicest  spiritual 
photographs.  One  cannot  easily  spend  a 
more  delightful  leisure  hour  than  by  taking  the  book  in 
band,  and  turning  over  the  well-defined  and  artistically 
posited  miniatures.  There  are  few  readers  of  the 
inimitable  allegoiy  who  can  have  forgotten  worthy  Old 
Honest  There  he  sits  in  the  house  of  Qaius  mine 
host,  the  genial,  hearty  old  man,  in  appearance  not 
unlike  the  accepted  portnuts  of  John  Bull,  with  a  con- 
stant smile  upon  his  kindly  face,  and  his  calm,  dear 
eyes  gazing  down  into  your  own  when  he  speaks  to  you, 
—eyes  from  which  none  except  the  consciously  deoeitlul 
shrink,  though  you  feel  that  they  are  looking  you 
through  and  through. 

Old  Honest  is  a  man  of  well-tried  genuine  courage. 
And  why  shouldn't  such  as  he  be  oouiBgeons  ?  Let  the 
wicked,  with  their  uneasy  consciences,  flee  when  nobody 
pursues  them ;  but  let  the  righteous— and  this  is  the 
Bible's  synonym  for  Old  Honest — ^let  the  righteous  be 
bold  as  a  lion.  As  Greatheart  says,  he  is  "  a  cock  of 
the  right  kind,"  for  he  is  ready  to  fight  all  assailants  on 
the  kingfs  highway  '*  as  long  as  breath  is  in  him."  But 
he  is  kindly,  aa  wdl  as  courageous.  So  soon  as  he  joins 
the  group  of  pOgrims,  he  salutes  them  all  with  a  holy 
kiss;  and  he  asks  their  names,  and  how  they  have 
&red.  Nay,  there  is  something  of  the  boyish  in  his 
genial  kindliness;  for  when  he  is  told  that  these  are 
the  wife  and  the  children  of  Christian,  he  skips  and 
smiles  in  the  exuberance  of  his  glee.  As  they  sat 
around  the  table  of  good  Gains,  '^  they  were  very 
merry;"  and  it  is  certain  that  a  chief  leader  in  this  holy 
mirth — which  is  an  excellent  specific  for  many  spiritual 
ttlments- was  our  dear  Old  Honest.  He  it  was  who 
started  the  riddles,  and  who  asked  the  host  to  crack  one 
on  a  subject  with  which  host  and  he  had  large  acquaint- 
ance:— 

"  A  maa  there  was,  though  most  did  count  him  mad. 
The  more  he  gave  away  the  more  he  had." 

There  are  some  flowers  which  expand  only  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sunshine,  and  which  contract  their  petals 
when  the  day  begins  to  decline;  and  like  them.  Old 
Honest  unfolda  his  spiritual  graces  most  fully  among 
the  saints,  f<Mr  nowhere  else  does  he  fed  qitite  at  home. 
In  Mnason's  house,  when  they  had  b^;un  to  be  ''  a  litUe 
cfaeeiy  after  their  journey,  Mr.  Honest  asked  his  land- 
lofd  if  there  were  any  store  of  good  people  in  the  town? 


^^Jfnoion.  We  have  a  few;  for  indeed  they  are  but  a 
few,  when  compared  with  them  on  the  other  side. 

**  Honut,  But  how  shall  we  do  to  see  some  of  them  ? 
For  the  sight  of  good  men  to  them  that  are  going  on 
pilgrimage  is  like  to  the  appearing  of  the  moon  and 
stars  to  them  that  are  sailing  upon  the  seas." 

Of  course,  old  Honest  is  also  a  man  of  self-denial. 
Like  all  truly  good  characters,  he  reserves  his  gracious- 
ness  for  his  neighbours,  and  spends  his  severity  upon 
himself.    When  Greatheart  propounded  his  riddle,— 

"  He  that  would  kill  muit  first  he  overcome; 
Who  live  abroad  would,  flnt  must  die  at  home." 

Honest  had  not  far  to  seek  the  solution  of  a  question 
with  which  practically  he  was  so  familiar.  <'  Then  said 
the  old  gentleman,— 

"  He  flnt  hf  grace  must  conquered  be. 
That  dn  would  mortify; 
Who,  that  he  livei,  would  cooTince  me. 
Unto  htmielf  muit  die." 

And  when  we  discover  self*denial  to  be  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  character,  we  expect  to  find  humility  be- 
side it;  for  humility  and  self-denial  are  inseparable. 
And  so  it  is.  When  he  first  joined  the  pilgrims,  and 
had  told  his  birth-place,  ^^Oh,"  said  Mr.  Greatheart, 
"are  you  that  countryman  ?  Then  I  deem  I  have  a 
half  guess  of  you;  your  name  is  Old  Honesty,  is  it  not? 
So  the  old  gentleman  blushed  and  said,  Not  Honesty  in 
the  abstract,  but  Honest  is  my  name ;  and  /  wish  that 
my  nature  may  agree  to  what  I  am  called,^* 

In  this  modesty  of  personal  estimate,  he  has  perfect 
sympathy  with  Standfut,  whom  they  overtook  on  the 
enchanted  ground,  and  who  '*  Uushed^^  when  told  that 
they  had  espied  him  on  his  kneea  "Why,  what  did 
you  think?*'  said  Standfast  "Think!*'  said  Old 
Honesty,  "  what  should  I  think  ?  I  thought  we  had  an 
honest  man  upon  the  read,  and  should  have  his  com- 
pany by-and-by.**  "If  you  thought  not  amiss,"  said 
Standfast,  "how  happy  am  I !  But  if  I  be  not  as  I 
should,  'tis  I  alone  must  bear  it"  "  That  is  true,**^ 
said  the  other;  "  but  your  fear  doth  further  confirm  me- 
that  things  are  right  between  the  Prince  of  Pilgrima 
and  your  soul;  for  he  saith, '  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
feareth  always.' " 

And  Honot  has  every  reason  to  cherish  this  modest 
self-distrust  He  knows  very  well  that  he  is  not  a  whit 
better  than  his  neighbours,  and  he  has  witnessed  in  his 
neighbours  quite  enough  to  make  him  a  very  modest 
man.    "  I  have  seen,"  he  remarked  to  Greatheart,  "  I 
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have  seen  some  that  have  set  out  as  if  tliey  would  drive 
all  the  worid  afore  them,  who  yet  have,  in  few  days, 
died  as  they  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  never  got  sight 
of  the  Promised  Land,  I  have  seen  some  who  have 
run  hastily  forward,  that  again  have,  alter  a  little  time, 
run  just  as  fast  hack  again.  I  have  heard 'some  vaunt 
what  they  would  do  in  case  they  should  be  opposed,  that 
have,  even  at  a  false  aUrm,  fled  Faith,  the  pilgrim's 
way,  and  alL" 

So  much  for  the  admirable  portrait  in  Bunyan's 
''Pilgrim;**  but,  as  we  do  not  design  to  dwell  on  it, 
however  greatly  we  are  tempted  to  do  so,  we  shall  go 
on  to  complete  our  own  portraiture  of  the  sainted  father, 
though  with  a  blunter  pencil.  Old  Honest  comes  of  an 
exceUent  stock,  which  might  boast  of  a  pretty  lengthy 
pedigree;  only  Mr.  Honest  never  thinks  of  gloiying  over 
liis  fellows,  in  a  matter  in  which  he  has  absolutely  no 
personal  merit  whatever.  The  line  of  descent  can  be 
traced  with  considerable  clearness  back  to  Noah,  of 
whom  it  is  mentioned  in  the  family  registers  that 
**  Noah  was  an  honest  man,  and  upright  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  Noah  walked  with  God.*'  Jacob,  too,  was  in 
the  line  of  descent,  though  there  are  certain  grave  in- 
consistencies recorded  of  him ;  still  he  was  able  to  say, 
after  twenty  years'  service  to  a  dishonest  master,  "  That 
which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee;  I 
bare  the  loss  of  it.'*  Joseph,  also,  was  of  the  family ; 
and  in  the  dungeon  into  which  he  was  cast  as  an  evil- 
doer, he  could  say,  "  I  have  done  nothing.**  Moses  was 
the  *'  Old  Honest"  of  his  day;  and  he  could  declare 
solemnly,  in  reply  to  his  calumniators,  **  I  have  not  taken 
one  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them." 
Samuel  also  was  in  the  direct  line;  and  so  was  David. 
The  workmen  of  Joash  and  of  Josiah,  who  executed  the 
repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xii.  15;  xxii.  7),  were 
cadets  of  the  family.  Nehemiah  was  a  genuine  ''  Old 
Honest**  So,  too,  was  Daniel,  of  whom  the  family 
record  states  that  his  bitter  enemies  were  compelled  to 
say,  "  We  shall  not  find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel 
except  we  find  it  against  him  concerning  the  law  of  his 
God.'*  Paul  was  notably  an  "  Old  Honest."  He  could 
say— though  of  course  only  when  there  was  occasion  for 
the  saying  of  it—''  We  have  wronged  no  man,  we  have 
corrupted  no  man,  we  have  defrauded  no  maru'*  Not 
only  was  he  careful  to  be  really  honest,  but  also  to  be 
seen  to  be  so ;  "  providing  for  honest  things  not  only  in 
the  sight  of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men."  So  far, 
however,  was  he  from  boasting  of  his  integrity,  that  with 
the  modest  self-estimate  of  all  the  "  Honest**  family  he 
says, "  Pray  for  us,  for  we  trust  we  have  a  good  con- 
science,  in  all  things  wilHng  to  live  honestly."  And 
here  we  can  scarcely  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  notic- 
ing a  little  characteristic  incident,  illustrative  of  the 
apostle's  courageous  honesty,  which  is  one  of  the  traits 
of  the  family  character.  He  had  been  brought  up,  a 
prisoner  and  perhaps  in  chains,  to  discourse  to  Felix 
and  Drnsilla,  the  more  than  r^gal  procurator  and  his 


beautiful  companion.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
were  the  motives  which  induced  Felix  to  send  for  the 
apostle.  Perhaps  his  thievish  palm  was  itching  for  the 
gold  which  he  hoped  should  be  given  him  of  Paul ;  and 
he  fancied  that  the  interview  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
step  towards  the  getting  of  the  bribe.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  had  some  curiosity  to  hear  the  apostle  discoursing  oon- 
ceming  the  fiuth  in  Christ,  and  opening  up  questions 
which  were  being  universally  discussed.  But  stem  "  Old 
Honest"  had  other  matters  to  speak  of,  before  such  an 
audience,  than  any  one  trtn,  verstu  any  other.  There 
sat,  in  regal  state,  an  unscrupulous  trafficker  in  justice, 
who  cared  nothing  whether  the  coins  which  reached  him 
had  been  got  by  honesty  or  fraud,  if  only  the  count 
were  true.  There  sat  beside  him  a  jewelled  and  per- 
fumed harlot— yes,  a  harlot ;  for  her  forsaken  husband 
was  still  alive,  and  her  conduct  was  no  less  vile  that 
her  person  was  most  comely,  and  her  rank  above  a 
queen*8.  And  he— a  prisoner  at  their  mercy — what 
shall  he  say?  Nay,  what  else  could  any  genuine  Old 
Honest  say  or  do,  except  to  discourse  pungently  of 
honesty,  chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come  ?  Let  fancy 
paint  the  instructive  scene  in  all  its  details.  To  the 
enthroned  robber  the  prisoner-presQher  speaks  of 
honesty;  to  the  bedizzened  strumpet  he  discourses 
of  chastity;  while  to  both  he  presents  the  awful  vision 
of  an  approaching  judgment.  No  wonder  that  even  a 
Felix  trembled,  and  broke  up  the  unprecedented  inter- 
view with  a  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time." 

But  we  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illustrious 
ancestxy  of  our  exceUent  friend.  In  his  estimate  all  the 
names  on  the  fi&mily  register  seem  worthy  to  be  for- 
gotten beside  One,  of  whom  the  record  says,  "  He  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  yuQe  found  in  His  mouth."  Thia 
incomparable  One  shall  yet  be  known  by  His  name  of 
"  Faithful  and  True."  To  Him,  and  to  Him  alone,  be- 
longs the  appellation  which  our  aged  friend  declined  for 
himself,  for  He  is  "  Honesty  in  the  Abstract," 

As  Old  Honest  mentioned  to  Greatheart,  he  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Stupidity,  which  lies  even  farther 
off  from  the  Celestial  City  than  the  City  of  Destraction 
does.  From  his  natural  disposition,  and  the  training 
which  he  underwent  in  his  native  town,  he  came  to  be 
the  honest  man  of  this  world;  but  a  second  birth  and 
a  further  training  by  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  needed 
to  make  him  the  "Old  Honest"  that  he  is  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  however, 
that  his  character  as  a  Christian  owes  veiy  much  of  its 
form  and  complexion  to  the  previous  character  which 
was  impressed  on  him  as  a  man.  Perhaps  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  Uuct  which  makes  him  a  little  pungent 
in  reproving  Christian  parents  for  any  carelessness 
which  he  may  witness  in  their  training  of  their  children. 
He  assures  them  that  the  blemishes  of  the  natural 
character  shall  be  carried  forward,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  into  the  spiritual  character;  and,  though  a 
trae  conversion  may  yet  save  the  soul  which  is  nov 
being  badly  trained,  it  will  not  preserve  the  subsequent 
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Christian  life  from  being  sadly  marred  by  the  evil  habits 
which  the  neglected  child  is  now  acquiring. 

In  his  fiuuily  relations  Old  Honest  is  very  happy. 
His  wife,  through  the  inflnence  of  admiration  for  her 
hnsbaody  and  the  power  of  holy  habit,  has  become  so 
assimilated  to  him  in  character,  that  her  veiy  features 
bsTC  become  like  his,  and  a  stranger  might  take  them 
to  be  brother  and  sister.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  dnpli- 
ate  of  liimaelf,  only  with  the  lines  a  little  less  sharp; 
sod  she  certainly  comes  up  to  tlie  standard  which  the 
apostle  demands  in  a  deacon's  wife,  '*  grave,  sober,/a£^A- 
fd  lA  all  things^ 

As  for  his  children,  they  are  all  consistent  Christians. 
When  they  were  young  he  trained  them  up  in  the 
Dmtoie  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and  now,  when 
they  are  older,  they  do  not  depart  from  the  ways  which 
grace  and  habit  make  so  pleasant  Though  it  is  only 
that  peculiar  form  of  htmuty  which  is  imparted  by  the 
second  birth  which  can  secure  a  welcome  in  the  renewed 
heart  for  the  divine  seed  of  the  Kingdom  (see  Luke  viiL 
15),  still,  even  by  their  natural  constitution,  the  whole 
&mfly  of  the  Honests  are  strongly  disinclined  to  infidelity. 
What  Hahburton  says  in  his  day  is  equally  applicable 
in  ouiB :  **  I  found  this  sort  of  persons  much  more  eager 
In  searching  alter  what  might  strengthen  their  doubts 
than  what  might  satisfy  them.  This  smelled  rank  of 
hatred  of  light."  And  though  there  are  many  un- 
believers who  are  not  actual  infidels ;  yet,  it  is  so  dis- 
honest to  profess  faith  while  one  does  not  possess  it, 
that  the  self-deception  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of 
the  degenerate  and  worldly  rektives  of  our  aged  friend. 
Of  the  true  and  uncorrupted  branch  of  the  family,  there 
>s  not  a  single  Honest — no,  not  one—who  neglects,  much 
less  who  rejects,  the  claims  of  the  Saviour.  Indeed,  so 
vital  is  the  connection  between  true  integrity  and  true 
godliness,  that  even  such  an  observer  as  the  pagan  Cicero 
has  said,  ^  It  is  a  question  with  me,  whether,  without 
piety  towards  the  gods  .  .  .  that  most  excellent  of  all 
virtues,  honesty^  could  subsist**  And  in  our  own  day 
one  is  startled  continually  by  the  flagrant  dishonesties 
of  the  heterodox.  Not  to  speak  at  all  of  tlie  finer  phases 
of  genuine  uprightness,  hew  striking  is  the  fact  that 
infidelity  fails  even  in  the  low  gross  r^on  of  mere 
podcet-honesty.  Witness  a  Strauss  wishing  to  retain 
his  chair  of  theology,  with  its  emoluments,  after  he  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  any  theology  whatever.  Witness, 
too,  a  well-known  bishop  resisting  the  withdrawal  of 
the  income  which  had  been  given  him  for  teaching 
Christian  troth,  wlule  he  is  compassing  sea  and  land  to 
poll  it  down.  Witness,  too,  the  English  Unitarians  in 
the  matter  of  Br.  William's  legacy.  And  we  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  of  a  notorious  case  now  pending 
before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  EngUmd. 

One  of  the  moat  noticeable  peculiarities  of  Old  Honest 
is  his  perfect  ponctnality.  Yon  make  an  appointment 
with  him  at  a  certain  hour,  and  somewhere  between  the 
firat  and  the  last  stroke  upon  the  bell  of  the  adjoining 
steeple  you  are  sure  to  hear  his  modest  rat-tat  upon 


your  knocker.  Some  say  that  time  is  monetff  and  they 
speak  of  the  want  of  punctuality  as  theft ;  but,  though 
Old  Honest  does  not  use  these  strong  expressions,  he 
often  says  that  time  is  life;  and  he  seems  to  draw  the 
inference  in  his  own  mind  that  nnpunctuality  is,  therefore, 
virtual  murder.  At  all  events,  he  avoids  the  vice  as 
much  as  he  avoids  the  crime  ;  and  his  friends  would  as 
soon  expect  him  to  rush  on  them  with  a  lancet  in  hand 
in  order  to  draw  off  a  pint  of  blood,  as  to  find  him  de- 
frauding them  cf  a  portion  of  their  life  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  fraud— stealing  from  them  five  or  ten  minuter 
of  their  time.  Another  shape  in  which  bis  conscientioits 
punctuality  manifests  itself  is  equally  peculiar  to  him. 
When  he  receives,  at  any  time,  a  borrowed  book,  he  is 
impatient  till  he  has  read  it,  when  it  is  immediately 
returned.  Such  a  curiosity  could  not  be  found  on  Old 
Honest's  shelves  as  a  volume  which  had  been  lent  to 

him  years  ago,  and  which  now  belongs  to to  whom  ? 

Of  course  oxm  friend  takes  a  pleasure  in  attending  to 
these  little  matters  ;  for,  as  Scripture  says,  "  It  is  a  joy 
to  the  just  to  do  judgment ;"  or,  as  we  may  vary  the 
words  without  affecting  the  meaning,  ^<  It  is  a  joy  to  an 
honest  man  to  act  honestly." 

But  there  is  another  principle  at  work  besides  the 
mere  pleasmre  of  the  thing ;  and  that  is  the  duty  of  it 
His  little  vade  meeum  which  he  invariably  uses,  in  order 
to  settle  all  questions  of  relative  duty,  is  a  very  portable 
one,  and  you  never  find  him  without  it  It  is  really  the 
smallest  abridgment  of  human  ethics  in  the  world. 
You  might  write  it  with  ease  on  yonr  thumb-nail ;  while 
yet  it  comprehends  as  mucli  as  the  entire  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  consists  of  these  words,  "All 
things  whatioever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  youy 
do  ye  even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets." Another  form  which  his  scmpulons  exactness 
takes,  is  his  careful  abstinence  from  all  exa^erations  in 
his  speech.  What  he  affirms  he  affirms  as  a  man  who 
speaks  on  oath,  as  a  witness  on  a  question  of  life  and 
death. 

We  have  named  the  word  "duty,"  and  duty  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Old  Honest  It  seems  to  bulk  very 
largely  in  his  estimation.  There  is  only  one  other  name 
which  he  counts  still  more  venerable  ;  if,  indeed,  we  do 
not  wrong  the  old  man  by  insinuating  that  he  distin- 
guishes between  them,— for,  to  him,  Qod  and  duty  are 
not  two,  but  one.  He  deems  dtity  to  be  grand,  only 
because  he  deems  God  to  be  so  great ;  for  duty  owes  its 
grandeur  to  the  greatness  of  Him  who  wills  it  and 
commands  it 

In  regard  to  his  methods  of  arranging  for  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  we  may  apply  to  him,  in  a  favourable 
sense,  the  poet's  words,— 

"  His  duty  in  large  meastire,  weU  preswd  out. 
Bat  measured  alwajt." 

In  both  respects  this  description  is  just  Old  Honest 
gives  as  liberal  measure  as  even  his  neighbour  Mr. 
Generous ;  but,  unlike  Generous,  he  always  gives  by 
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measure.  Ills  ruling  principle  is  duty ;  that  is,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  something  due.  He  wants  to  have  no  thorns 
in  his  dying  pillow.  Bunsen,  in  a  letter  to  Brandis, 
gives  expression  to  the  very  thought  which  re^golates 
the  entire  life  of  Mr.  Honest.  '^  Intolerahle  would  it 
be  to  me  in  the  solemn  hour  of  departure,  to  confess  to 
myself  that  I  had  sought  my  way  through  life  to  death, 
impelled  by  any  consideration  but  that  of  duty.  My 
very  soul  seems  to  fall  into  dust,  all  spirit  and  energy  to 
be  annihilated  by  that  thought*' 

And  perhaps  it  comes  from  his  feeling  that,  in  any 
given  case,  he  has  at  best  done  nothing  but  his  duty, 
that  he  is  so  gruff,  so  uncivil  almost,  when  hearty  thanks 
are  tendered  to  him.  This  is  confessedly  a  blemish  in 
his  character.  The  feust  is,  when  he  does  a  kindness— 
and  he  lives  for  nothing  else  but  to  do  kindnesses— he 
does  it  as  a  thing  which  he  ought  to  do,  and  for  the 
doing  of  which  no  one  owes  him  thanks.  With  this  im- 
pression, he  is  too  honest  to  receive  the  gratitude  which 
is  not  his  due. 

In  seeking  for  the  objects  of  this  dutiful  loving-kind- 
ness, Old  Honest  goes  to  work  in  a  way  which  directly 
contrasts  with  that  of  many  of  the  Oeneroui  family. 
They  use  a  telescope  in  order  to  find  out  whom  they  shall 
assist ;  and  though,  of  course,  they  cannot  quite  forget 
objects  of  charity  at  home,  they  are  apt  to  exhaust  both 
their  sympathies  and  their  funds  on  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  will  rather  spend  a  guinea  in  Timbnctoo 
than  a  sixpence  at  their  own  door.  And  even  when 
they  do  show  kindness  at  home,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  imagine  that  they  like  to  honour  the  demand,  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  claim.  They  give 
so  largely  to  objects  to  which  perhaps  they  ought  to 
give  nothing,  that,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the 
really  needful  and  deserving,  their  helping  power  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  the  meritorious  sufferers  do  not  perish 
for  want  of  help,  it  is  only  because  wise  Old  Honest  is 
at  hand,  ready  to  step  in  and  save.  Qenenus  gives 
away  as  much  in  a  month  as  Honest  in  a  year,  for  he 
happens  to  be  a  good  deal  richer ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  results  of  their  benefactions. 
Generous  will  perhaps  make  a  happy  hit,  and  help  a 
really  deserving  object  once  in  a  twelvemonth  or  so ;  but 
Old  Honest  makes  no  misses,  and  all  his  good  deeds  are 
really  good  in  their  effects  on  both  giver  and  receivers. 
Let  a  man  have  no  just  daim  of  any  kind,  and  he  had 
better,  in  this  case,  go  to  Mr.  Oenerous,  for  all  such 
applicants  belong  to  his  department  of  the  service ;  but 
if  a  man  really  have  a  righteous  claim.  Old  Honest  will 
treat  him  more  liberally  than  the  other.  Old  Johann 
George,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Royal  family  of 
Pnissia,  was  once  appealed  to  by  a  peasant,  who  cried 
to  him,  *'  Grant  me  justice  against  So-and-So ;  I  am 
your  Serenity's  bom  subject."  "  You  shall  have  it, 
man,"  said  the  upright  Old  Honest  of  an  Elector, 
*'  though  you  were  a  bom  Turk." 

The  tmth  is,  the  old  disciple  wants  to  attain  to  the 
^altogether  just''  of  the  law.    "That  which  is  alto- 


gether just  shalt  thou  follow,"— Dent  xvL  20.  Or,  as 
the  Septuagint  renders  it,  "Thou  shalt  follow  the 
righteous  thing  in  a  righteous  way."  This  is  what  Old 
Honest  continually  aims  at.  He  wishes  not  only  to  do 
that  which  is  right  in  itself,  but  he  wishes  equally  that 
all  its  accompaniments  shall  also  be  right  He  abomi- 
nates the  maxim  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
And  it  is  a  pity  that  this  feeling  is  not  a  more  general 
one.  Old  Jacob— a  genuine  Honest  at  heart— over- 
looked this,  and  his  oversight  brought  on  himself  shame 
and  life-long  somw.  And  there  are  many  Jacobs  in 
our  own  day,  who  are  st^  following  the  righteous  thing 
in  a  variety  of  unrighteous  ways.  It  is  well  to  be 
warned. 

It  is  in  the  Bible,  which  he  is  constantly  studying, 
that  Old  Honest  finds  his  rule  of  duty ;  and  it  is  in  the 
fervour  of  spirit,  which  this  same  prayerM  study  of  the 
Bible  sustains,  that  he  finds  his  unfailing  impulse  to  dis- 
charge it  But  herein  lies  another  of  his  peculiarities  : 
he  reads  and  delights  in  the  whole  Bible.  To  him  there 
is  not  an  obsolete  verse  in  the  entire  book.  He  trem- 
bles at  every  one  of  tiie  holy  words,  and  when  he  hears 
from  God's  own  lips  such  a  question  as  this,  **  Do  not 
My  words  do  good  to  him  that  walketh  uprightly?" 
he  recoils  with  terror  from  the  possibility  of  handling 
the  word  of  God  deceitfully.  He  is  amazed  at  the 
conduct  of  many  who  permit  themselves  to  treat  the 
holy  words  much  as  a  dainty  epicure  might  treat  a  plate 
of  fruit,  picking  up  this  because  it  looks  as  if  one  would 
like  it,  picking  up  that  because  it  seems  so  juicy,  while 
two-thirds  of  the  dessert  are  left  untouched.  Old 
Honest,  courageous  as  he  is  in  a  good  cause,  dares  not 
treat  the  Divine  words  after  this  fashion.  Every  grape 
on  the  huge  rich  cluster  of  Eshcol  looks  ripe  and  luscious 
in  his  eyes ;  and  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  hard, 
or  sour,  or  damaged  fruit  among  them.  Such  a  verse  as 
John  iii.  16,  he  takes  up  with  antacipations  of  delight, 
and  as  he  breaks  the  skin  of  the  text  and  sucks  its 
delicious  juices,  his  soul  is  regaled  with  the  sanctifying 
sweetness.  But  perhaps  the  next  text  which  he  picks 
up  to  feast  on  is  such  a  word  as  this,  "  Render,  there- 
fore,  to  all  their  dues ;"  and  instead  of  finding  it  sour 
and  unfit  for  use,  it  is  ripe,  and  sweet,  and  heavenly  like 
the  other. 

On  the  whole.  Old  Honest  is  liked  by  his  neighbours. 
He  is  so  troe-hearted  and  so  kind,  that  it  would  say 
little  for  the  neighbours  if  they  did  not  like  him.  But 
he  is  not  nearly  such  a  universal  favourite  as  good  old 
Mr.  Generous  is.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  He  rebukes  sin  gently  wherever  he 
may  see  it,  and  this  habit  is  far  from  tending  to  make 
a  man  popular.  Trae,  he  is  not  so  severe  in  his 
reproofs  as  he  was  wont  to  be  in  his  younger  years,  still 
he  rebukes  sin,  and  his  kind  but  firm  words  make  the 
sinner  fed  very  uncomfortable.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  though  he  rebukes  the  wrong,  he  seems  not 
to  lose  any  of  his  friendly  feeling  for  the  doer  of  the 
wrong,  unless,  indeed,  the  offence  be  one  of  a  very 
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aggnTBted  kind.  Old  Honest  does  not  need  to  shat 
hk  eyes  to  a  neigbboui's  faults  in  order  to  retain  his 
love  fi»r  his  neighbour's  person.  He  has  the  rare  gift 
of  being  able  to  see  a  fault,  and  still  to  love  the  faulty 
one ;  of  reproving  a  wrong  while  he  continues  to  bear 
himself  as  humbly  as  ever  towards  the  wrong-doer. 

There  are  several  points  of  character  in  which  Old 
Hooest  and  Old  Generous,  both  of  them  good  men, 
dififer  very  considerably  from  each  other.  We  have 
aheady  adverted  to  their  opposite  methods  of  distributing 
charities,  and  we  may  add  to  this  their  different 
s^les  of  cultivating  personal  friendships.  Old  Honest 
is  the  farthest  possible  from  being  ready  to  give 
his  heart  to  eveiy  one  ;  but,  when  once  you  have  got 
it,  it  is  yours  while  you  like  to  keep  it.  In  fact,  his 
friendship  is  like  another's  marriage, — it  is  contracted 
only  for  hfe.  All  the  members  of  the  Oeiiertms  family, 
agaio,  including  even  old  Mr.  Generous,  the  best  of  his 
race,  are  rather  loose  in  this  respect  They  can  form 
and  ripen  as  many  intimacies  in  an  hour  as  Old  Honest 
coiild  contrive  to  do  in  ten  years  ;  but  while  they  can 
rear  their  young  friendships  as  plentifully  as  the  dung- 
heap  rears  mushrooms,  the  mushrooms  are  rather  more 
long-lived  than  the  worthless  friendships.  Old  Honest, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  just  as  soon  lose  a  child  as 
drop  a  friend.  In  this  respect,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
he  resembles  the  sober  domestic  man  who  reserves  his 
gallantly  for  his  beloved  life-companion ;  while  the  whole 
family  of  the  Otnerousy  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
among  them,  are,  in  this  matter  of  friendship,  very  like 
the  general  lover,  whose  smiles  and  bows  are  scattered 
aimmd  him  as  plentifully  as  snowflakes,  while  his  im- 
divided  heart  is — why,  he  has  not  such  a  thing  as  an 
undivided  heart  to  give. 

Another  point  in  which  Old  Honest  contrasts  with 
Old  Generous  is  his  profound  gratitude.  Its  depth  and 
persistency  are  really  extraordinary.  Not  that  he  makes 
any  foss  about  a  favour  done  him ;  no,  the  calm  equable 
old  man  makes  no  fuss  about  anything.  But  if  you 
hare  the  privily  of  doing  him  a  service,  you  shall  be  a 
marked  man  as  long  as  you  live.  It  will  not  alter  the 
case  that  the  favour  done  him  was  a  perfect  trifle, 
neither  will  it  matter  that  he  has  already  recompensed 
yon  for  it  twenty  times  over,  his  gratitude  seems  to  be 
immortal ;  and  he  will  continue  to  watch  for  opportun- 
ities of  showing  it,  just  as  if  the  kindness  had  been 
rendered  within  the  hour,  and  he  had  not  yet  had 
o;^wrtanify  to  acknowledge  it.  Mr.  Generous,  on  the 
other  hand — we  mean  the  gw)d  Mr.  Generous-ris 
rather  slow  in  appreciating  a  kindness  done  him,  and 
rather  hasty  in  forgetting  the  obligation.  Some  of  his 
imfriendly  critics  speak  very  harsh  words  about  him  for 
this,  and  even  his  friends  are  surprised  at  this  serious 
htemjsh  in  the  good  man's  character.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  phenomenon  may  be  accoimted  for  on  a  much 
more  charitable  theory  than  that  which  is  frequently 
assumed.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Generous  is 
so  genuinely  kind  that  it  costs  him  no  effort  to  do. a 


kind  thing ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  But  this  very  facility 
hinders  him  from  estimating  rightly  the  extent  of  his 
obligations  to  others ;  for  he  fancies  that  others  look  on 
these  matters  much  as  he  does  himself.  He  therefore 
accepts  a  kindness  as  lightly  and  as  thoughtlessly  as  he 
would  have  bestowed  it ;  and,  whether  he  be  doing  a 
generous  thing,  or  having  a  generous  thing  done  to  him, 
he  forgets  all  about  the  business  within  the  hour.  But 
Old  Honest  deals  with  all  these  matters  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  If  it  be  a  duty  to  show  the  kindness,  he  will 
hasten  to  show  it  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  Mr. 
Generous  can  exhibit ;  but  when  it  is  his  turn  to  receive 
a  kindness,  he  readily  realizes  that  he  has  no  claim  to  it, 
and  therefore  his  gratitude  is  the  liveliest  possible.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  may  regard  Old  Honest  as  being 
generally  a  happier  man  than  his  neighbour  Generous. 
Assuming  that  the  joy  of  cherished  benevolence  and  the 
joy  of  felt  gratitude  are  about  equal,  and  assuming  too 
that  Honest  has  as  large  an  experience  of  the  former 
as  Generous  has,  he  possesses,  in  addition,  the  deep, 
grand,  ennobh'ng  joy  of  abiding  thankfulness,  an  affec- 
tion which  has  as  much  sweetness  in  it  as  any  that 
cheers  the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  one  alleged  defect  in  Old  Honest's  religious 
character  which  makes  his  true  godliness  a  matter  of 
very  grave  suspicion  to  some  of  his  neighbours.  He 
seems  to  them  to  be  so  sadly  legal.  So  legal  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be,  that  he  gives  no  indication  of  being  so  much 
afraid  of  legalism  as,  according  to  theories  prevailing 
among  his  neighbours,  he  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  he  actually 
relishes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  much  as  he  does 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  he  delights  in  the  last 
half  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  well  as  in  the 
first  All  this  seems  very  surprising  to  Sister  Blank 
espedally,  who  could  not  refrain  from  calling  on  him 
one  day  in  order  to  tax  him  with  his  legalism.  To  her 
mind  it  did  not  make  the  case  more  hopeful,  that  the 
old  man  closed  his  eyes,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and,  with  great  reverence  and  pathos,  repeated  the 
fifteenth  psalm.  On  further  colloquy  he  confessed  that 
he  was  tempted  to  self-righteousness  a  little,  but  that 
he  was  tempted  a  thousand  times  more  to  self-wilL  He 
was  afraid  of  legalism,  but  he  trembled  at  his  tendencies 
to  licentiousness.  As  for  self-righteousness,  he  really 
had  no  righteousness  of  his  own  of  any  kind  which  he 
could  dare  to  think  of  in  the  Holy  Presence,  and  his 
temptation  to  trust  to  this  was  far  from  being  his 
most  distressing  trial;  but  alas!  for  the  wearisome 
tormenting  assaults  to  which  ho  was  subjected  by 
every  form  of  selfishness,  unfaithfulness,  and  self-wilL 
Sister  Blank,  whose  creed  is  composed  chiefly  of  one 
central  doctrine — that  she  herself  is  aheady  saved 
—with  a  fev  minor  doctrines,  whose  main  practical 
use  is  to  buttress  up  this  tottering  central  one;  and 
whose  practical  religion  consists  similarly  of  one  grand 
central  duty,  that  of  compassing  sea  and  land  to 
spread  her  favourite  dpgma,  together  with  a  few  minor 
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daties  which  go  to  support  this  great  one :— Sister  Blank 
could  not  understand  Old  Honest^s  words,  and  to  this 
hour  she  fears  the  worst  for  a  man  whose  life,  though  it 
he  80  amiahle,  is  connected  with  an  experience  so  an« 
satisfactory. 

Andy  indeed,  some  of  his  nttghbonn,  who  are  much 
more  sober-minded  than  Sister  Blank,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  low  ground  which  Old  Honest  takes  in  the 
matter  of  assurance  of  personal  salvation.  He  has  a 
bright  and  joyous  and  sanctifying  hope  which  casts  Its 
mellowed  sunlight  across  his  daily  life  ;  but,  to  be  quite 
sure  of  heaven—to  be  just  as  sure  of  it  as  if  he  were 
already  in  it ;— oh  no,  speak  not  of  that  to  the  modest 
old  disciple.  From  what  he  knows  of  himself,  he  is  too 
honest  to  take  ground  like  that  From  what  he  knows 
of  God's  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  delivered  entirely  from  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  of 
slavish  fear  ;  and  looking  only  on  the  blood  which 
speaketh  peace,  he  commits  his  eternal  all  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  gracious  One,  without  shrinking  and  without 
a  qualm.  He  knows  well  that  God  delighteth  in  mercy ; 
he  has  formed  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  that  preci- 
ous blood,  on  account  of  which  God*s  holy  mercy  can 
now  flow  out  unhindered  to  the  sinner;  and  he  owes  the 
abiding  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit  to  the  blessed  hope 
that  he  too  shall  be  an  everlasting  monument  of  that 
rich  mercy.  But  to  be  so  sure  as  to  have  no  scruple- 
no  need  for  attending  to  the  solemn  call,  "  Take  heed*' 
— why  our  old  friend  cannot  profess  what  he  does  not  feel 
Not  that  he  is  ever  tempted  to  the  very  faintest  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  a  single  promise,  or  of  a  single  statement 
in  God's  Word ;  no,  he  is  too  honest  for  that  But  he 
cannot  trust  so  implicitly  in  his  own  faith  and  his 
own  feelings  as  some  do— he  is  also  too  honest  for  that 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  scarcely  be  a  sur- 
prise to  any  reader—though,  possibly,  he  will  not  agree 
with  us— if  we  avow  our  conviction  that  Old  Honest  is 
a  better  man  than  even  good  Mr.  Generous.  We  love 
them  both  dearly  ;  but  we  like  Old  Honest  much  the 
best  The  common  proverb  implies  this  superiority— 
*^  Bejiut  before  you  9iQgenerou$^^  The  old  pagan  phi- 
losophy, speakiug  the  deep  instincts  of  the  human  heart, 
taught  it.  Aristotle,  for  instance,  uses  the  XecmjuMtice 
as  a  sort  of  ready  equivalent  for  the  entire  circle  of 
human  virtues.  And,  what  alone  is  of  any  authority  to 
lis,  the  Bible,  also  seems  to  do  the  same.  "  Under  this 
title  of  '  Just,'  the  Scripture  embraces  the  whole  of 
virtue  and  goodness,"  says  Chrysostom.  '*  What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee  ? "  asks  the  prophet, ''  but  to 
<foyi«%"— this  as  the  first  duty ;  "  to  love  mercy"— 
this  as  tlie  second  duty :  and  whether  we  be  doing 
justly  or  loving  mercy,  we  are  in  both  cases  '^  to  walk 
humbly  with  our  God."  Nay,  not  only  is  Justice  set 
before  Generosity,  but  it  is  set  even  before  worship  as  a 
prior  and  more  urgent  service:  "Therefore  if  thou 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  bath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there 
thy  gilt  before  the  altar,  aud  go  thy  way ;  firH  be 


reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  them  come  and  offer  thy 
gift"  And  what  is  this  but  a  fuller  version  of  what 
Solomon  had  expressed  before—"  To  do  justice  and 
judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  Mcrifice^ 
However  much  a  generous  disposition  is  worthy  of  our 
admuation,  it  needs  to  be  most  sedulously  guarded  and 
controlled,  lest  the  virtue  cease  to  be  a  virtue  and 
become  a  positive  vice.  And  though  honesty,  too,  may 
be  perverted,  it  is  scarcely  liable  to  such  grievous  per- 
versions as  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  frequently  met 
with  among  the  degraded  than  this  immoral  and 
thoughtless  generosity. 

Let  our  study  of  Old  Houest's  character  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
the  most  scrupulous  integrity,  and  this  as  an  essential 
element  in  our  education  for  every  class  of  Christian 
service.  In  a  Christian's  life,  the  importance  of  immacu- 
hite  integrity  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  What  au 
enormoua  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment  is  the  unfaithful- 
ness or  the  untruthfulness  of  a  Christian  professor. 
The  stench  of  the  huge  decaying  carcass  overpowers  the 
sweet  perfume  of  all  the  other  ingredients,  whatevei 
they  may  be.  It  is  not  our  custom  now  to  use  wordn 
quite  so  pkin  as  the  Bible  does,  when  Moses  speaks  of 
Noah  as  being  ^^ drunken*^  (Gen.  ix.  21) ;  and  Paul 
characterizes  Peter's  notable  scheme  of  temporizing 
expediency  as  "  hypocrisy  "  (See  GaL  ii.  13,  Greek). 
If  it  were  so,  what  a  melancholy  description  of  a  Chris- 
tian man  would  it  be  to  say, "  lie  is  a  good  man,  only  he 
lies  sadly ; "  "  He  is  a  warm-hearted  Christian,  only  he 
is  a  rogue."  It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  his  steward  had  once  been  commissioned 
to  purchase  for  him  a  piece  of  ground  which  it  parti- 
cuUirly  fitted  his  Grace  to  annex  to  his  estate  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye.  The  steward,  taking  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  seller,  drove  a  very  hard  bargun  iti 
behalf  of  his  master.  When  he  told  the  duke,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  secured  the  land  for  a  thousand 
pounds  less  than  it  was  worth,  he  was  disappointed  that 
his  Grace  did  not  admire  his  bargain-making  craft,  as 
he  expected.  "  Gk>  this  instant,  sir,"  said  the  indig- 
nant nobleman,  "  make  my  respects  to  my  neighbour, 
take  to  him  the  thousand  pounds  of  which  you  have 
defrauded  him  ;  and  if  you  presume  to  make  any  more 
of  these  good  baigains  for  me,  I  will  soon  find  another 
servant  who  shall  be  more  trustworthy."  It  may  be 
worth  recalling  to  mind  that  in  everything  which  a 
Christian  does,  he  acts,  not  as  a  principal,  but  as  the 
mere  steward  of  another.  And  it  may  be  worth 
remembering,  too,  that  the  dignity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whose  servants  and  stewaids  we  are,  de- 
mands a  much  loftier  standard  of  integrity  in  all 
our  transactions  on  his  behoof  than  even  the  dignity 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Are  you,  my  reader,  am 
I,  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid  everything  which 
might  earn  from  him  such  a  rebuke  as  his  Grace 
administered  to  his  unfaithful  steward  ? 

The  thoughtful  mind  is  continually  instructed  and 
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delighted  by  its  disooyeries  of  the  divine  compensa- 
tioDS  and  balaDcings,  which  are  to  be  seen  so  plenti- 
ftaDy  in  the  physical  world,  and  no  less  plentifully  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  universe.  It  is  on  this 
principle  of  compensation,  that  we  can  account  for  the 
Cict  of  a  man's  special  virtue  being  so  apt  to  become 
the  parait  of  his  special  vice.  If  any  one  be,  by  his 
natural  disposition,  generous,  he  will  need  to  supple- 
ment his  natural  generosity  by  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
honesty,  else  his  generosity  sJone  shall  mislead  him 
into  untold  sins  and  follies.  And  equally,  on  the 
other  band,  if  a  roan  be  by  his  natural  disposition 
honest,  he  shall  still  need  to  supplement  it  with  as 
much  of  acquired  generosity  as  possible,  else  his 
integrity  shall  harden  into  a  heartless  and  unfeeling 
cynicism.  No  man  has  both  dispositions  by  his  natural 
temperament ;  at  least,  no  man  has  them  naturally  in 
safe  and  well-adjusted  proportions.  We  need  to  culti- 
vate that  one  of  the  two  dispositions  which  is  the 
feeler,  in  order  that  it  may  check  the  abuse  of  the 
stronger. 

An  article  in  the  PdU  Mall  OasetU  of  1st 
January  1868,  reviews  the  progress  of  the  nation  since 
1S32L  It  gives  on  the  whole  a  veiy  rose-coloured 
view  of  things  ;  bat,  in  closing  one  of  the  paragraphs. 


it  makes  the  folloving  ominous  admission  :— "  No- 
where have  there  been  clearer  indications  than  in 
England  of  the  increased  benevolence,  and,  we  fear  we 
must  add,  of  the  diminished  sense  of  truth  andjitstice 
which  have  marked  the  moral  history  of  the  last 
generation."  If  this  witness  be  true,  and  since  the 
other  witness,  which  assures  us  that  righteousness 
alone  exalteth  a  nation,  is  true,  it  is  time  that  we  be 
all  on  our  watch,  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain,  and  which  are  ready  to  die.  The  nation  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  persons  ;  and  we  cannot  more 
efficiently  secure  the  nation's  welfare,  than  by  presenting 
her,  each  in  his  own  person,  with  an  Old  or  a  Young 
Honest  for  a  citizen. 

What  a  happy  day  when  a  king  shall  reign  in 
righteousness,  and  when  the  people  shall  be  all 
Honests  !  Not  only  shall  the  goodly  family  of  the 
Qenerous  be  purged  from  all  that  is  vicious  in  their 
generosity,  but  the  miserable  and  misery-making 
family  of  the  Selfish  shall  be  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  whole  worldful  of  happy,  holy  Honests. 

The  world  and  the  world's  ways  are,  alas !  all  selfish ; 
"  But  thou,  0  man  of  Qod,  flee  these,  and  follow  after 
righteousness  (honesty),  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness."  j.  d. 


A  TAUDOIS  FUVERAL. 


[NLESS  in  our  crowded  cities,  where  con- 
Btant  familiarity  with  the  spectacle  has 
produced  indifference,  an  ordinary  observer 
is  always  arrested,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
passing  of  a  funeral  The  impression  made  may  be 
more  or  less  deep,  according  to  character,  religious  be- 
lief, mood  of  mind,  or  circimutances  at  the  moment; 
but  there  is  a  pause  in  the  ordinary  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  as  we  watch  the  group  of  mourners,  bearing 
all  that  was  mortal  of  a  fellow-pilgrim  to  ^'  the  last  long 
home,"  the  "  home  appointed  for  all  living."  Invol- 
untarily some  serious  thoughts  will  rise;  some  question- 
ings wUI  be  suggested,  connected  with  that— 

"  . . . .  nadliooirered  oonntrjr,  from  wboM  bonrne 
Ko  traTeUer  retunit ; " 

and  the  time  when  for  ourselves  the  same  summons 
wtHsi  be  beard  and  obeyed,— 

"  TboQ  IneTitaUe  daj, 
When  to  mo  a  Toio«  ihiill  tay — 
'  Thou  mmt  rise  and  come  awaj ! 

*' '  All  ihj  other  Journeyi  past. 
Gird  thee,  and  make  ready  fast 
For  thy  longest  and  thy  last ! ' " 

Thus,  to  an  intelligent  traveller,  the  funeral  customs 
and  piaoes  of  borial  in  foreign  countries  will  always  be 
points  of  special  interest.    I  was  sensible  of  this  during 
a  recent  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Piedmont 
Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  speak  from  such  limited 


experience ;  but,  certainly,  what  I  did  see  of  the  ceme- 
teries in  these  countries  left  by  no  means  a  pleasing 
impression  on  my  mind.  The  graves  seemed  so  crowded, 
and  yet  isolated ;  so  repuUicarif  to  use  a  friend's  ex- 
pression ;  so  unlike  our  own  '<  caves  of  Machpehih/' 
our  family  tombs,  where  the  records  of  generations  may 
sometimes  be  read  on  one  stone— where  those  who  have 
loved  in  life  are  not  in  death  ^ivided,  but,  if  they  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  rest  together  in  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.  What  lovely  spots  in  our  own  land  memory 
can  recall,  where  a  Christian  mourner  can  find  it  soothing 
and  strengthening  to  visit  the  resting-place  of  departed 
dear  ones,  and  to  realize  the  time  when  he  too  shall 
sleep  at  their  side !  But  to  many  of  our  foreign  brethren 
this  feeling  must  be  comparatively  little  known.  The 
expense,  I  was  told,  of  securing  a  separate  burying-place 
is  so  great,  that  only  wealthy  families  think  of  incur- 
ring it 

The  graves  are  often  so  close  together,  and  the  little 
crosses  of  wood  or  iron  so  resemble  each  other,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  individualize  them.  A  friend  took  me  to 
the  large,  beautifully  situated  cemetery  of  Berne,  to 
visit  the  grave  of  a  beloved  sister,  and  could  not  at  once 
find  the  spot ;  nor  did  I  wonder  at  this,  where  all  were 
so  much  alike.  "We  must  look  for  the  dates,*^  she 
said.  I  was  puzzled,  until  she  explained  that  every  one 
was  buried  according  to  the  date  of  death ;  and  thus 
the  rows  in  such  a  locality  were  rapidly  filled  up. 
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In  the  small  *'  Qottesacker '*  of  a  beautiful  mountain 
village,  I  observed  one  grave  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  picturesque  piece  of  rock  and  a  white  rose 
tree,  and  naturally  walked  towards  it  The  young 
Swiss  lady  who  accompanied  me  quietly  said,  "  This  is 
the  grave  of  my  betrothed.*' 

I  knew  her  affecting  stoiy,  and  was  not  surprised  by 
the  words,  nor  by  the  Christian  calmness  with  which 
they  were  spoken.  '<  But,"  I  exdaimed,  in  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  "there  is  no  room  for  yw,  at  his 
side ! " 

"Ah,  no,"  she  replied;  ''each  one  must  take  their 
own  place —all  are  equal  here.'*  Accustomed  from 
childhood  to  this  state  of  things,  the  thought  of  not 
being  permitted  to  share  her  Rudolph's  tomb  had,  pro- 
bably, never  occurred  to  her  as  painful. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Yaudois  Valleys  of  Piedmont, 
no  scene  left  a  deeper  impression  ou  my  memory  than  a 
funeral  at  which  I  was  present  But  the  circumstances 
were  of  peculiar  interest 

Walking  one  evening  with  M.  Malan,  pastor  of  La 
Tour,  I  happened  to  ask  if  there  were  many  sick  and 
dying  at  that  time  among  his  people  ?  No,  he  told  me, 
only  two  old  men ;  one  of  them  an  interesting  person, 
for  he  was  ikt  last  Henri  Aimaud,  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  illustrious  hero,  who  would  leave  no  son 
to  continue  the  honoured  name.  He  had  been,  till 
very  lately,  a  remarkably  vigorous  old  man  ;  but  now, 
at  upwards  of  eighty  years,  was  sinking  under  hopeless 
disease. 

Next  Sabbath,  after  morning  service  in  the  church  of 
La  Tour,  I  was  startled  to  hear  M.  Malan  announce 
that  ''.the  funeral  of  Henri  Amaud  would  take  place 
from  his  house  in  the  Fort,  that  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock."  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  customary 
for  females  to  attend  on  such  occasions,  and  that  my 
own  friends  would  gladly  accompany  me.  I  had  been 
reading  and  thinking  much  lately  of  the  great  Amand 
and  his  wonderful  achievements,  and  it  seemed  singular 
that  I  should  have  come  from  such  a  far  distant  land 
as  Scotland,  to  follow  the  last  of  his  name  to  the 
grave. 

A  narrow,  steep,  causewayed  path  leads  up  to  the 
Fort  of  La  Tour,  where  stands  the  house  of  the  Arnaud 
family,  a  comfortable  dwelling,  the  large  open  court 
looking  down  on  a  magnificent  view  of  Val  Pellice  and 
the  surrounding  Alps.  We  were  rather  late  in  arriving, 
for  the  day  was  hot  and  the  walk  fatiguing.  We  found 
the  court  occupied  by  a  grave,  silent  crowd  of  persons, 
of  all  ages,  including  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Two  ladies  were  busy  distributing  black  crape 
scarfs  to  all  the  men,  to  be  fastened  round  their  hats  or 
caps.  This,  I  was  told,  is  customary  at  a  funeral  in 
the  Valleys,  whenever  the  family  can  afford  the  expense, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  great  number 
of  mourners,  must  have  been  considerable.  But  even 
the  poorest  guest  (and  I  saw  several  of  the  lowest 
rank)  were  presented  with  this  badge  of  mourning.   The 


women  did  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
alter  their  usual  dress. 

My  friend.  Mademoiselle  M ,  was  a  friend  of  the 

bereaved  family,  and  I  was  asked  to  go  with  her  into 
the  house  of  mourning.  We  were  led  into  a  large  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  plticed 
the  open  oofi&n.  The  face  of  the  dead  was  still  un- 
covered, and  I  looked  upon  a  fine  aged  countenance, 
lying  as  if  in  quiet  sleep,  bearing  no  trace  of  suffering, 
or  even  of  extreme  age.  The  departed  had  inherited 
the  vigorous  constitution  and  expressive  features  of  his 
great  ancestor. 

"  And  all  unmflled  wm  hb  face, — 
We  tniited  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.** 

The  coffin,  which  was  somewhat  different  from  those 
used  among  ourselves,  the  lid  being  high,  and  to  be 
fastened  by  hooks  instead  of  nails,  seemed  plain  and 
unadorned;  but  white  roses  were  strewn  over  the  pillow 
on  which  the  venerable  head  reclined.  Several  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  grandchildren  of  M.  Arnaud 
(children  of  his  only  daughter),  were  standing  round 
and  weeping  bitterly.  Even  to  myself,  a  total  stranger, 
the  scene  was  most  affecting. 

There  is  no  burial  liturgy  in  the  Vaudois  Church,  the 
service  being  left  to  be  conducted  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  their  pastors  may  think  advisable.  On  this 
occasion  M.  Malan  had  read  and  prayed  in  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  I  regretted  much  our  being  too  late  to 
join  in  the  act  of  devotion.  My  friend  spoke  with 
Christian  sympathy  to  the  youthful  mourners,  and  then 
wei  returned  to  the  crowded  court  outside,  and  gazed 
with  solemnized  feelings  on  the  beautiful  landscape 
beyond. 

In  a  short  whUe  the  coffin  was  brought  out;  arrange- 
ments rapidly  made  for  the  bearers ;  the  long,  simple 
procession  fell  into  order,  and  we  passed  through  the 
gateway  down  the  deep  descending  path.  No  hearse, 
no  carriages— none  of  those  "trappings  and  suits  of 
woe"  with  which  my  eyes  were  familiar  at  home— only 
his  relatives  and  fellow-countrymen  carrying  the  aged 
pilgrim  to  his  grave;  but  the  long,  long  procession  which 
followed  showed  that  this  was  no  ordinary  Vaudois 
funeral,  and  the  effect  was  to  a  stranger  most  impres- 
sive. The  young  ladies,  in  deep  mourning,  who  led 
the  women,  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  hardly 
able  to  fulfil  this  last  sad  duty  to  their  beloved  grand- 
father. The  day  was  warm  and  dull,  the  sky  seemed 
wearing  a  mourning  veil,  but "  the  everlasting  hills " 
looked  down  calm  and  unclouded  on  the  mournful  scene. 
There  was  a  halt  several  times  during  the  descent,  iu 
order  to  make  a  change  of  bearers.  As  we  went  through 
La  Tour  a  number  of  persons  joined  the  procession, 
while  many  others  looked  on  from  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  the  cemetery  is 
situated,  and  its  surrouHdings  of  course  are  beautiful. 
My  friend  now  left  me,  to  join  the  afflicted  family  grotip* 
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and  I  went  as  near  as  possible  to  the  giave,  which  was 
prepared  close  to  the  eastern  wall.  The  crowd  was  too 
great  to  allow  of  my  seeing  the  sad  ceremony  of  lower- 
ing the  coffin,  &c. ;  but  when  this  was  done.  Pastor 
3falan  stood  up  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  with  an  open 
Italian  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  aU  present  were  hushed 
in  solemn  attention  while  he  read  the  passage,  2  Cor. 
iv.  18  :— 

"'Non  abbiamo  il  riguardo  fisso  alle  cose  che  si 
TeggoDO ;  condosiaoosoch^  le  oose  che  siyeggono  sieno  sol 
perun  tempo ;  ma  quelle  che  non  si  veggono  sieno  eteme.' " 

He  had  chosen  the  Italian  language,  I  was  afterwards 
told,  as  being  most  popular  among  Roman  Catholics, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  surrounding  crowd. 
His  address  was  most  energetic ;  and  I  admired  the 
tact  and  good  feeling  with  which  he  avoided  all  expres- 
sions that  oould  irritate  or  annoy  his  Boman  Catholic 
hearers ;  while  yet,  with  manly  eloquence,  he  appealed 
to  the  sympathies  of  his  own  Yaudois  people,  recalling 
tiie  facts  of  their  glorious  histoiy  connected  with  the 
name  borne  by  ''the  last  Henri  Amaud."  To  have 
inherited  such  a  name  was,  he  said,  the  greatest  of  many 
earthly  blesaings  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their 
departed  brother.  Tet ''  the  things  that  are  seen*'  are 
only  ''per  an  tempo," — ^the  name  so  dear  to  every 
Yaadois  heart  was  now  buried  in  this  tomb.  But 
unseen,  spintual,  eternal  realities,  remain  unaffected  by 
earthly  vicissitudes  and  decay.  The  principles  of  true 
religion  and  true  liberty,  which  the  great  Amaud  had 
lived  and  died  to  uphold,  which  he  had  left  to  his 


country  as  an  inmiortal  legacy— ^Ae«6  still  remained; 
and  he,  the  speaker,  called  on  his  "  fratelli  carissimi" 
to  cherish  these  in  their  own  hearts,  to  teach  them  to 
their  children,  and,  with  the  help  of  Qod,  to  diffuse 
them,  by  every  means  and  opportimity,  beyond  their 
mountain  valleys  over  the  whole  of  their  beautiful 
native  bmd  of  Italy. 

When  the  spirited  address  was  ended,  the  assembly 
quietly  separated.  Alas !  I  thought,  that  the  votaries 
of  sin  and  folly  should  se  often  leave  their  names  to 
succeeding  generations,  while  a  name  like  that  buried 
here  should  be  lost  on  earth.  But  when  I  turned  from 
the  lowly  tomb  to  the  mountains  around— the  glorious 
Castaluzzi,  the  magnificent  Yandolin,  looking  down 
upon  us  in  their  calm  majesty— it  was  as  if  they  re- 
plied, "  Nay,  think  not  that  the  name  of  Henri  Arnaud 
can  ever  be  lost  in  the  land  whose  liberties  he  saved ! 
It  is  written  here,  as  with  an  adamantine  pen  and  lead 
in  the  rock  for  ever !" 

And  then  came  a  yet  more  consoling  thought.  The 
great  "Pastor  and  General  of  the  Yaudois*'  was  a 
Christian  as  well  as  a  hero.  His  name  is  "  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life."  To  him  is  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
"  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters 
—an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 

"The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  Few  spots  on 
earth,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  can  be  more  suggestive  of 
meditations  on  such  a  text  than  the  grave  of  "  the  last 
Henri  Amaud."  h.  l.  l. 
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BT  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  BINNIB,  D.D.,  STIBLING.^ 


|F  all  the  features  which  characterize  the 
style  of  personal  religion  unfolded  in  the 
Psalms,  there  is  none  that  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  unfavourable  comment  as  the 
vindictive  spirit  which  some  of  them  appear  to  breathe. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  places  the  desire  is  expressed,  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  Qod  would  pour  out  the  vials  of  His  wrath 
OD  the  enemies  of  the  Psalmist  or  of  Zion ;  that  He 
would  not  forgive  their  iniquity,  but  give  them  the  due 
reward  of  their  deeds.  Besides  isoUited  and  minor 
examples  of  prayers  of  this  kind,  there  are,  in  at  least 
three  psalms— the  35th,  the  69th,  and  the  109th— long 
and  terrible  imprecations  of  evil.  Thus  in  the  Sixtt- 
KI5TH  we  read : — 

*  From  "The  Pialm»- their  History,  Teachings,  ud  Use." 
Onr  readers  will  remember  the  invaloable  aeries  of  papers  on  the 
Paalnu  which  appeared  in  the  Trtasury  some  time  ago.  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Bbmiei  Dr.  Binnie  has  reprinted  these,  with  about  as 
many  more  (of  which  this  paper  on  the  Imprecatoxy  Psalms  is 
one).  In  the  beantif  ol  volume  just  issued  by  our  publishers  under 
the  above  title.  We  are  sure  we  need  say  nothing  to  commend 
the  Tolume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers;  It  bears  signal  marks 
■n  througli  of  the  learning,  the  thoughtfiOnees,  the  breadth,  the 
awitfneas,  the  reverence,  by  which  Dr.  Binnie's  theological  and 
BiMioal  writings  are  ever  distingulshed^Xd.  Family  Trtmury. 


21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  food ; 

And  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vhiegar  to  drink. 

22.  Let  their  table  before  them  become  a  snare ; 

And  when  they  are  in  peace  let  It  become  a  trap. 

23.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not. 

And  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake. 

24.  Pour  out  upon  tnem  thine  indignation, 

And  let  the  heat  of  thy  wrath  oyertsJce  them. 

25.  Let  their  home  be  desolate  ; 

In  their  tents  let  there  be  no  dweller. 

26.  For  him  whom  thou,  even  thou,  hast  smitten  do  they  per- 

secute; 
And  of  the  grief  of  thy  wounded  ones  they  talk. 

27.  Add  iniqui^  unto  their  iniquity ; 

And  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness. 

28.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living  ; 

And  with  the  ri^teous  let  them  not  be  written. 

This  class  of  passages  have  been  subjected,  especially 
in  modem  times,  to  unmeasured  condemnation  as  the 
offspring  of  a  ''savage  spirit"*  Not  only  have  the 
enemies  of  divine  revelation  made  a  handle  of  them  for 
their  purposes,  but  some  Christian  interpreters  have 
been  betrayed  into  a  style  of  remark  which,  if  it  could 
be  justified,  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  Psalter 
from  the  place  which  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church.    On  this  account,  therefore,  as 

'^  Stanley,  "Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,"  iL  153. 
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well  as  on  account  of  the  embarrassment  sometimes 
felt  by  persons  the  most  devout  and  loyal  in  their  alle- 
giance to  God's  Wordy  the  subject  claims  attention 

here. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is  expedient  to  begin  by 
making  a  careful  survey  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  case. 
Much  of  the  ofifence  that  has  been  taken  can  be  braced 
to  sheer  misunderstanding.  Even  in  regard  to  those 
points  which  remain  obscure  and  difficult  after  the  most 
careful  survey,  the  labour  will  not  be  lost ;  for  an  intel- 
ligent and  circumspect  consideration  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter will  effectually  exclude  the  presumptuous  dogmatism 
into  which  some  of  the  critics  have  fallen.  What,  then, 
are  the  facts  ? 

The  first  circumstance  that  claims  notice  is  the  rather 
significant  one  that,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  psalms  in  question  come  from  the  pen  of  David. 
This  is  significant  in  several  respects.    For  one  thing, 
David  was  about  as  devoid  of  vindictiveness  as  any 
public  character  who  can  well  be  named.  His  conduct  in 
relation  to  Saul  from  first  to  last  displayed  a  singularly 
noble  spirit,  far  removed  from  anything  like  the  lust  of 
vengeance ;  and  the  meekness  with  which  be  endured 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  Shimei  bore  witness  to  the  same 
spirit  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.    His  dying 
charge  to  Solomon  with  r^ard  to  Joab  and  Shimei  has 
been  cited  as  a  set-off  against  the  better  passages  of  his 
life.    But  this  is  hardly  just    Regarding  Shimei,  our 
information  is  scanty;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  motive  which  dictated  the  king's  bequest  in 
the  other  case  was  something  very  different  from  the 
cruel,  implacable,  and  cowardly  remembrance  of  per- 
sonal affronts,  which  is  all  that  some  are  willing  to  see 
in  it.    Joab  had  repeatedly  *'  shed  the  blood  of  war  in 
peace,"  and  the  dying  king  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  death  long  ago.    But  he  was  a  formidable 
person.    As  the  king's  nephew,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation,  he  was  not  so 
much  David's  subject  as  his  partner  and  rival  in  the 
sovereign  power — a  man  too  high  for  the  sword  of  justice 
to  reach  during  David's  unsettled  reign.    In  the  well- 
founded  anticipation  that  Solomon's  throne  would  be 
firmer  than  his  own  had  ever  been,  the  king  bequeathed 
to  him  the  duty  of  executing  vengeance  for  an  offence 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  stain  on  the  government, 
and  might  bring  down  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  royal 
house.    When  David's  whole  career  is  intelligently  and 
fairly  reviewed,  it  leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression 
of  a  man  possessed  of  as  meek  and  placable  a  temper 
as  was  ever  associated  with  so  great  strength  of  will  and 
such  strong  passions.    Even  in  the  heats  of  sudden 
resentment,  he  was  not  apt  to  be  hurried  into  deeds  of 
revenge.    Such  being  the  case,  it  would  certaiuly  have 
been  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing  if  he  had  shown 
himselfiess  the  master  of  his  own  spirit  in  poems  com- 
posed in  seasons  of  retirement  and  communion  with 
God ;  especially  since  these  very  poems  express  a  keen 
sense  of  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  that  has  been  laid 


to  Ills  charge.  He  can  affirm  regarding  his  implacable 
enemies,  '*  As  for  me,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothif  ig 
was  sackcloth:  I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting,  and 
my  prayer  returnee!  into  mine  own  bosom.  I  behaved 
myself  as  thougli  he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother ;  I 
bowed  down  heavily  as  one  that  moumeth  for  hix 
mother."  *  *'  0  Lord,  my  God,  if  I  have  done  this ;  if 
there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands ;  if  I  have  i^warded  evil 
unto  him  that  was  at  peace  with  me ;  (yea,  I  have  de- 
livered him  that  without  cause  was  mine  enemy :)  let 
the  enemy  persecute  my  soul,  and  take  it ;  yea,  let  him 
tread  down  my  life  upon  the  earth"  (Ps.  vii.  4,  5). 
Surely  one  ought  to  think  twice  before  putting  on  the 
imprecations  an  interpretation  which  would  make  them 
utterly  incongruous  with  these  appeals,  uttered  also  in 
the  same  breath. 

This  suggests  a  second  circumstance  of  great  impor- 
tance.   Examination  shows  that  the  imprecations  are 
not  the  utterance  of  resentment  for  private  injuries,  or 
of  a  base  desire  to  see  personal  enemies  laid  low.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  wish  expressed  for  the  destruction  of 
Edom  and  Babylon  in  the  Hundred  and  thirty-seventh 
psalm,  the  objects  of  the  imprecation  are  the  nations 
which  have  cruelly  wronged  the  people  of  God.     At 
other  times,  if  the  psalihist  seems  to  call  down  the 
divine  vengeance  on  personal  foes,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  person  who  speaks  is  always  David,  and  that  he 
speaks  in  his  public  character,  as  the  chosen  servant  of 
the  Lord  and  Anointed  King  of  Israel ;  and  that  he  has 
in  view,  not  his  own  particular  foes,  but  the  enemies  of 
the  cause  of  which  he  is  the  representative— the  cause 
of  God,  and  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  Israel    To 
forget  David's  singular  position  in  the  nation,  and  to 
read  these  psalms  of  his  as  if  they  were  the  utterances 
of  some  private  individual  in  reference  to  neighbours 
who  had  done  him  a  private  wrong,  is  to  leave  out  of 
the  account  the  principal  element  in  the  case.    It  was 
not  David  who  sought  the  throne,  but  the  Lord  who 
"  set  him  apart  for  Himself"  (Ps.  iv.  3),  and  He  chose 
and  anointed  him  to  the  kingdom,  in  order  that,  in  his 
reign,  the  seed  of  Jacob  might  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
representation  the  world  had  yet  seen  of  the  predestined 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ     His  enemies — 
whether  the  unprincipled  servants  of  Saul,  Uke  Do^,  who 
plotted  his  destruction  before  he  obtained  the  crown  ; 
or  the  conspirators  who,  like  Ahithophel,  sought  to 
pluck  the  crown  from  his  head  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
children— were  men  whose  hatred  of  David  arose  out  of, 
and  derived  its  peculiar  character  from,  a  hatred  of  the 
cause  of  which  David,  with  all  his  faults,  was  the 
champion  and  embodiment    We  see,  accordingly,  that 
the  evil  deprecated  by  the  psalmist  is  not  so  much  the 
reproach  and  wrong  which  he  and  his  people  suffer,  as 
the  dishonour  done  to  the  name  of  the  Lord.    So  long 
as  his  enemies  prosper  in  their  wicked  counsels,  they 
can  plausibly  say,  "  God  hath  foigotten;  He  hideth  His 

I  *  Psalm  xxxT.  13, 14,  one  of  the  "  Imprecatoiy  Psalnu." 
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face ;  He  will  noTer  see  it "  (Ps.  x.  11).  They  caa  even 
pleaae  themadves  with  the  thought  that  *'  there  is  no 
God**  (Ps.  xiv.  1).  What  be  desires  is  that  Qod  would 
no  kmger  sleep— that  He  would  arise  and  lift  up  His 
hand,  so  that  all  should  be  constrained  to  take  notice  of 
it  His  fear  is  that  if  God  give  him  over  to  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  a  fatal  wound  will  be  inflicted  on  the 
faith  of  afflicted  saints  in  ages  to  come.  They  will  be 
tempted  to  say,  David  was  raised  up  by  Ood  to  be  His 
servant ;  yet  he  forsook  Him,  so  that  he  sunk  beneath 
the  malice  of  those  who  hated  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
piefy.  Hence  his  prayer  is,  *'  Let  not  them  that  wait 
on  Thee,  0  Lord  Qod  of  hosts,  be  ashamed  for  my  sake : 
kt  not  those  that  seek  Thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake, 
O  God  of  Israel"  (Ps.  Ixiz.  6).  The  motive  of  the  im- 
precations is  not  to  be  sought  in  a  sense  of  private 
wrong  or  of  wounded  honour,  not  in  personal  selfish 
Tindictiveness,  but  in  a  holy  r^^ard  to  the  glory  of  God, 
trodden  in  the  dust  and  given  over  to  contemptuous 
blasphemy.  If  the  psalmist  startles  us  with  the  vehe- 
ment exultation  with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the 
hour  (which,  his  faith  tells  him,  will  soon  arrive)  when 
God  win  oome  forth  from  His  place,  and  show  Himself 
to  His  affrighted  enemies,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  thing  which  yields  him  so  much  joy  is  not  the 
vengeance  itself,  or  the  fearful  destmction  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  the  public  vindication  of  the  divine  justice, 
the  unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  reality  and  power 
of  the  divine  government.  ''The  righteous  shidl  re- 
joice '  that  he  hath  beheld  the  vengeance  : '  he  shall 
wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.  So  that  a 
man  shall  say.  Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righte- 
ous; verily,  'there  is  a  God'  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth''(Ps.  lviiLlO,ll).* 

Yet  another  fact  must  be  mentioned.  The  frequency 
with  wliich  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  are  cited  by 
our  blessed  Lord  and  the  imteis  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  marked  deference  with  which  the  citations  are 
made,  have  always  and  justly  been  regarded  as  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  plenary  authority  of  the  ancient  scrip- 
tures. Well,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  psalms  under 
have  been  counted  worthy  of  an  emineut 
in  this  honour.  The  Sixty-ninth,  for  example, 
which  bears  more  of  the  imprecatory  character  than  any 
other  except  the  Hundred  and  ninth,  is  expressly  quoted 
in  five  separate  places,  besides  being  sJluded  to  in 
seveial  i^aoes  more.  Among  all  the  psalms,  there  are 
only  some  three  or  four  others  that  have  been  so 
kigely  quoted  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  and  they 
are  aU  great  Messianic  hynms.t  The  nature  of  the 
qnotations  is  even  more  iflgnificant  than  their  number. 


*  OBOipi  Kvrts,  Zht  Theologie  der  PttOmen  (Dorpftt,  1806), 
p,  MB,  Tlie  whole  dlapter  devoted  to  the  Imprecatozj  Pialme  to 
thonghtfnl  end  Taliuible;  mnch  snperior  to  the  rest  of  the  Uttle 
tieetiei,  vhkli,  ee  »  whole*  to  ecareelj  worthy  of  the  leemed 
•Bthor.  GoimpL  atoo  the  note  in  hto  Idir&iicA  der  heUiffen 
GocaiflMe,  eee.  84. 
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It  would  seem  that  our  Lord  appropriated  the  psalm  to 
Himself  and  that  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  disclosiure  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  found  a  place  in  His  heart 
during  the  period  of  His  ministry  on  the  earth.    In  the 
Guest  Chamber,  He  quoted  the  words  of  the  fonrtli 
verse :  ''  They  hated  Me  without  a  cause;"*  and  repre- 
sented them  as  a  prediction  of  the  people's  hatred  of  the 
Father  and  of  Himself  (John  xv.  25).    When  He  drove 
the  traffickers  fh)m  the  Temple,  John  informs  us  that 
"  His  disciples  remembered  that  it  wns  written,  The 
zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  Me  up"  (John  ii.  17) ; 
which  implies  that  those  words  of  the  psalm  expressed 
the  very  mind  that  was  in  Christ.    When  Peter,  after 
mentioning  the  crime  and  perdition  of  Judas,  suggested 
to  the  company  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  that 
they  ought  to  take  measures  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  apostle  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  he  enforced  the  sug- 
gestion by  a  quotation :  "  For  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no 
man  dwell  therein,  and  his  bishoprick  let  another 
take"  (Acts  i.  20)— manifestly  on  the  supposition  that 
this  psalm  and  the  Hundred  and  ninth  (for  the  quota- 
tion is  from  them  both)  were  written  with  reference  to 
Judas.     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  duty  of 
pleasing,  every  one  of  us,  our  neighbour  for  his  good,  is 
enforced  by  the  apostle  with  the  argument  that "  even 
Christ  pleased  not  Himself,  but  as  it  is  written,  The 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee,  fell  on  Mc : "  * 
an  argument  which  has  no  weight  if  David  alone  is  the 
speaker  in  the  psalm— if  Christ  be  not,  in  some  real 
sense,  the  speaker  in  it  also.    Finally ;  we  are  taught 
in  the  same  epistle  to  recognize  a  fulfilment  of  the 
psalmist's  most  terrible  imprecations,  in  the  judicial 
blindness  which  befell  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.*    All  this  proves  that,  if 
we  are  not  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and 
of  Christ  Himself,  we  must  take  this  imprecatoiy  psalm 
as  having  been  spoken  by  David  as  the  ancestor  and 
type  of  Christ    I  do  not  say  that  the  circumstance  that 
tiiese  psalms  are  so  unequivocally  endorsed  and  appro- 
priated by  our  blessed  Lord  explains  the  difficulty  they 
involve.    But  I  am  sure  that  the  simple  statement  of 
it  will  constrain  disciples  of  Christ  to  touch  them  with 
a  reverent  hand;  and  rather  to  distrust  their  own  judg- 
ment, than  to  brand  such  scriptures  as  the  products  of 
an  imsanctified  and  unchristian  temper. 

Coming  now  to  the  great  question  brought  up  by 
these  imprecatory  psalms,  are  we  in  a  condition  to 
throw  any  light  upon  it  ?  It  is  the  undoubted  law  of 
Christ  that  we  should  love  our  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  us,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  pray  for  them 
that  despitefuUy  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Can  we  ex- 
phiin  how  the  language  of  the  psalraisfs  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  sentiments  and  conduct  enjoined  in  that 
command  7 

In  some  instances,  the  reconciliation  is  easy.    Take,. 

*  Verses  82  and  28,  oompered  with  Bom.  xL  0,  la 
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for  example^  the  prayer  with  which  the  Hundred  and 
fourth  psalm  conclades, ''  Let  the  sinnesB  be  consamed 
out  of  the  earthy  and  let  the  wicked  be  no  more.'*  The 
psalm  is  a  meditation  on  God*s  works  in  nature,  and  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  historians  of  Natural 
Science  as  the  fullest  and  brightest  expression  of  that 
sympathy  with  nature,  and  appreciation  of  its  unity,  in 
■which  the  sacred  poets  so  remarkably  excelled  all  the 
ipagan  writers.*  At  first  sight  it  seems  unaccountable 
tliat  such  a  sunny  joyous  ode  should  be  wound  up  with 
a  petition  for  the  rooting  out  of  wicked  men  ;  it  seems 
a  jarring  note  in  the  song  with  which  the  church 
•expresses  her  participation  in  the  joy  of  her  Lord  over 
this  fair  world,  the  product  of  His  beneficent  wisdom. 
But,  in  truth,  the  prayer  is  both  in  harmony  with  the 
song  and  necessary  to  its  completeness.  An  anecdote 
will  explain  my  meaning.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  some  years 
4igo,  to  undertake  a  walk  of  some  miles,  on  a  summer 
tnoming,  along  a  sea-shore  of  surpassing  beauty.  It 
was  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  language  of  the  Hundred 
and  fourth  psaUn  rose  spontaneously  in  my  mind  as 
one  scene  after  another  unfolded  itself  before  the  eye. 
About  half  way  to  my  destination  the  road  lay  through 
a  dirty  hamlet,  and  my  meditations  were  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  brawling  of  some  people,  who  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  spending  the  night  in  a  drunken 
debauch.  Well,  I  thought,  the  psalmist  must  have  had 
some  such  unpleasant  experience.  He  must  have 
fallen  in  with  people,  located  in  some  scene  of  natural 
beauty,  who,  instead  of  being  a  holy  priesthood  to  give 
voice  to  nature  in  praise  of  her  Creator— instead  of 
being,  in  the  pure  and  holy  tenor  of  then:  lives,  the 
heavenliest  note  of  the  general  song*— filled  it  with  a 
harsh  discord.  His  prayer  is  the  vehement  expression 
of  a  desire  that  the  earth  may  no  longer  be  marred  by 
tlie  presence  of  wicked  men — t^t  they  may  be  utterly 
consumed,  and  may  give  place  to  men  animated  with 
the  fear  of  Qod,  just  and  holy  men,  men  that  shall  be  a 
crown  of  beauty  on  the  head  of  this  £ur  creation.  If 
tliis  be  the  right  explanation  of  the  pealmisf  s  prayer, 
it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  there  is  something  wrong 
in  our  meditations  on  nature,  if  we  are  not  disposed  to 
join  in  it. 

With  respect  to  the  more  difficult  imprecations,  there 
is  an  explanation  which  has  found  a  good  deal  of  accept- 
ance among  recent  critics.  It  lays  great  stress  on  the 
difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  on 
the  "  defects  of  the  Jewish  system,"  and  the  alleged 
'^  vindictive  spirit  of  the  ancient  dispensation."  f 
Sometimes  this  explanation  is  urged  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
disguised hostility  to  the  Old  Testament^  by  penons 
who,  although  they  do  not  venture  to  make  a  direct 
assault  on  apostolical  Christianity,  hope  to  wound  it 
through  the  prior  dispensation*  But  it  is  sometimes 
urged  also  in  good  faith,  by  divines  who  desire  to  hold 

•  Homboldt't  "  Kocmoi/' voL  iL  418  (Boha'i  Ed.) 
t  SUnlej,  "Heb.  ChoKh/'iL  lU. 


fiust  their  allegiance  to  the  whole  Word  of  God.  Deem- 
ing it  vain  to  justify  the  imprecations,  they  endeavour 
to  save  the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures  by  insist- 
ing on  the  inferiority  of  the  Jewish  economy.  They 
call  attention  to  the  obvious  and  admitted  facts,  that 
many  things  not  consistent  with  the  rule  of  eternal 
justice  were  '< suffered"  to  the  Jews  "because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts ; "  and  that  the  Advent  of 
Christ,  and  the  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  have  minis- 
tered assistance  to  Christ's  people  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  higher  style  of  holiness  than  prevailed  under  the 
former  dispensation:  and  they  argue  that  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  Scriptures,  if  some  of  the  ancient 
psalmists  are  occasionally  betrayed  into  the  utterance 
of  vindictive  feelings,  irreconcils^Ie  with  the  Christian 
temper.  *  Of  the  explanation,  as  urged  in  this  guarded 
way,  I  would  speak  with  all  respect  It  is  most  certain 
that  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole  Bible 
does  not  oblige  us  to  defend  all  that  the  ancient  saints 
said  or  did :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Qod  have  been  elevated,  under  the  gospel,  to  a  general 
level  of  religious  attainment  higher  than  was  reached 
by  the  faithful  under  the  law.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
planation must  be  rejected,  even  in  its  most  guarded 
and  qualified  form.  Prayers  which  were  not  only  offered 
by  particular  saints,  but  which  God  by  His  prophets 
taught  the  Church  to  offer  in  the  perpetual  service  of 
song,  are  not  to  be  charged  with  any  taint  of  sinful 
passion.  • 

Besides,  it  occurs  to  aak,  what  foundation  there  is  for 
attributing  to  the  Old  Testament  the  '<  vindictive 
spirit"  of  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  so  confidently ; 
whether  there  is  really  any  ground  for  making  such  a 
difference  between  the  two  dispensations  with  respect 
to  this  particular  sentiment  Certainly  there  is  no  lack 
in  the  Law  of  Moses  of  precepts  identical  in  their  tenor 
with  the  much-quoted  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  precepts  which,  for  the  charitable  spirit 
they  breathe,  are  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  ''  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back 
to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth 
thee  lying  under  his  burden  and  wouldest  forbear  to 
help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him  "  (Exodus 
xxiiL  4,  5).  ''Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in 
thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  I 
am  the  Lobd"  (Lev.  xix.  17, 18).  The  defensive  atti- 
tude which  the  church  hail  to  assume  towards  the 
nations,  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spurit  at 
Pentecost^  rendered  necessary  a  line  of  action,  in  some 
respects,  which  may  be  plausibly  represented  as  com- 
pressing ''  a  hateful  particularism ; "   but,  from  the 


*  Perawne,  " Book  of  PMlmt,"  toL  L  pp.  72^76;  ftlio  on  Psalm 
.  (toL  L  ISO). 
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first,  the  kindly  and  charitable  spirit  enjoined  in  the 
Mosaic  precepts  was  known  and  felt  to  be  obligatory  on 
the  people  of  God,  towaid  their  neighbouTB  foreign  and 
domestic.  Thus  Job  in  his  eloquent  protestation  of 
integrity  dees  not  forget  this  point  of  dnty :  ''  If  I 
rej<nced  at  the  destniction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 
lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him :  neither  have  I 
suffered  my  mouth  to  sin  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his 
soul  **  (Job  zxxL  29, 30). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  profess  to  add  one  jot  to  our  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God  in  this  matter.    When  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to 
pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  us  and  persecute 
OS,  He  does  this,  not  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  a  new 
commandment,  as  so  many  have  strangely  supposed,  but 
rather  in  the  way  of  rescuing  the  old  commandment 
from  the  perverse  glosses  of  the  scribes,  and  setting  it 
forth  anew  with  His  endorsement    We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  apostle,  in  dissuading  his  readers  from 
taking  vengeance,  sends  them  back  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
sod  fetches  from  it  his  decisive  argument  —  *'  Dearly 
beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place 
unto  wrath ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord"  (Bom.  ziL  19 ;  Deut  xzxii.  35). 
If  the  explanation  under  review  thus  grievously  errs 
in  depreciating  the  Old  Testament,  it  errs  no  less  in  the 
one-sided  view  it  presents  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  the 
gennine  Chris^an  temper.    That  temper  has  another 
aspect  besides  the  one  presented  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Meant     The  New  Testament  may  not  contain  any 
imprecations  so  awfully  emphatic,  reiterated,  and  specific 
as  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  two  or  three  psalms ; 
bat  imprecations  are  by  no  means  lacking.  The  apostles 
of  Christ  occasionally  used  language  with  reference  to 
their  opponents  which,  in  point  of  principle,  cannt t  be 
distinguished   fh)m  that  of  David.     Thus  Peter,  in 
rrimking  Simon  Magus  for  bis  heartless  hypocrisy, 
expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  perish,  he  and  his 
money  along  with  him  (Acts  viii.  20).    This,  it  may  be 
argaoi,  was  spoken  in  great  heat— the  heat  of  what 
was  doubtless  a  just  anger,  but  in  heat  nevertheless-— 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  with  some  abatement 
Bat  what  shall  we  say  to  the  imprecation  of  Paul  against 
Alexander  the  coppersmith,  that   "the  Lord  might 
reward  him  according  to  his  works"?  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.) 
The  wish  was  uttered  by  the  apostle  in  the  heavenliest 
<^  all  his  writings — the  serene  epistle  in  which  he  sent 
his  farewell  to  his  own  son  in  the  faith.    Nor  is  it  only 
on  this  side  the  grave  that  Christ's  saintly  servants  have 
ottered  such  words.    There  is  a  vision  in  the  Revelation 
vhidi  plainly  warrants  us  to  attribute  similar  impreca- 
tions to  the  saints  who,  having  "  come  out  of  the  great 
tribolation,"  are  now  before  the  throne :  ''I  saw  under 
the  altar  ihe  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
of  God.  .  .  .  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  oar  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? '' 


(Rev.  vL  9,  10.)  Whether  we  can  nccount  for  such 
sentiments  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  imprecations  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Psalms.  If  the  psalmists  are  condemned,  the  con> 
denmation  must  extend  also  to  the  apostles  of  Christ ; 
and  this,  in  fast,  is  done  by  the  abler  and  more  candid 
of  the  rationalizing  divines.* 

It  is  sufiSciently  plain,  therefore,  that  even  if  the 
Imprecatory  Psalms  had  not  received  a  special  endorse- 
ment from  Christ  and  the  apostles,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  seek  the  explanation  of  them  in  the  diverse 
characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  To  curse 
an  enemy  is  just  as  severely  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  New ;  and  passages  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament  which  bear  the  imprecatory  charac- 
ter quite  as  distinctly  as  any  in  the  Old.  In  this  matter 
both  Testaments  stimd  or  fall  together ;  and  we  must 
look  to  some  other  quarter  than  their  differences  (what- 
ever these  may  be)  for  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
under  review. 

In  looking  round  for  light  on  a  question  of  this  kind, 
it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  dark 
places  in  Qod's  Word,  the  perfect  elucidation  of  which 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  life.  From  the 
circumstance  that  the  imprecations,  after  all  that  has 
been  written  about  them  these  many  centuries,  still 
give  rise  to  much  embarrassment  and  anxious  discus- 
sion, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  they  present  a  real 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  no  evidence  of  strong  faith  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip  .ures,  but  the  very  re^ 
verse,  to  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  such 
a  difficulty.  If  there  had  been  no  difficulties  in  the 
Bible,  it  would  not  have  been  like  its  Author.  If,  in  its 
teaehings,  there  had  been  nothing  too  deep  for  my  under- 
standing to  fathom,  and  nothing  embarrassing  to  the 
feelings  of  my  heart,  I  might  well  have  presumed  that 
it  was  of  merely  human  origin,  and  that  the  thoughts 
unfolded  in  it  were  only  the  thoughts  of  fallible  men 
like  myself.  The  revelation  that  God  has  made  of  Him- 
self in  Providence  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  difficulties. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  say  of  it  what  the  Apostle 
Peter  remarked  of  the  epistles  of  his  beloved  brother 
Paul,  that  in  it "  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  .  .  . 
unto  their  own  destruction"  (2  Pet  iii.  16).  God*s  way 
is  often  in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  the  great  waters, 
and  His  footsteps  are  not  known.  A  sense  of  this  made 
one  of  the  psalmists  exclaim,  ''  0  Lord,  how  great  are 
Thy  works  1  and  Thy  thoughts  aie  very  deep"  (Ps.  xciL  5). 
The  'thoughts*'  thus  reverently  adored  are  those  to 
which  Qod  has  given  expression  in  His  works ;  for  every 
act  of  Qod's  providence  is  the  embodiment  of  a  thought 
of  His  heart  Qod's  providence,  I  repeat,  shows  many 
a  dark  passage.  We  often  find  it  hard  to  discover  what 
His  meaning  is ;  too  often,  moreover,  when  He  makes 
His  meaning  plain  enough,  our  hearts  rebel  against  it 

•  Hnpfflld,  "Die  PMlmen/'  at  Psftlm  Uix.  ^3-20. 
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It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  thonght  snrprisiDg  if  we 
find  in  the  imprecations  of  the  Psalter  some  things 
which  remain  hard  to  be  undentood,  and  liable  to  be 
wrested  by  men  to  their  own  destruction. 

But,  without  professing  to  be  able  to  dissipate  eveiy 
shadow,  or  to  set  the  whole  matter  in  a  dear  light,  I 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  main  difficulty  is  to 
be  found. 
Let  these  two  considerations  be  duly  weighed  :— 
(I.)  However  dreadful  the  evils  may  be  which  the 
psalmists  imprecate  —  and  they  are  dreadful  beyond 
expression  — there  is  not  one  of  them  which  God  does 
not,  in  fact,  send  on  wicked  men.  Let  them  be  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  history,  and  the  truth  of  the 
imprecations  will  at  once  be  recognized.  *<  Destraction 
Gometh  ui)on  the  wicked  at  unawares ;  his  net  that  he 
hath  hid  catcheth  himself;  into  lliat  very  destruction 
he  falleth.  .  .  .  Their  eyes  are  darkened  that  they  see 
not,  and  their  bones  are  made  continually  to  shake. 
The  Lord  poureth  out  uiwn  them  His  indignation,  and 
the  beat  of  His  wrath  overtaketh  them.  The  Lord 
addetb  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity,  and  suffereth  them 
not  to  come  into  His  righteousness.  They  are  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  the  living ;  and  with  the  righteous 
they  are  not  written.'*  I  suppose  no  peison  ever  reads 
the  Sixty-ninth  and  Hundred  and  ninth  psalms  atten- 
tively without  being  reminded  of  Judas  Iscariot  and 
the  Jewish  people  wb  >  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ; 
indeed  the  latter  psalm  used  to  be  denominated,  in  the 
ancient  church, ''  the  Ischariote  Psalm."*  When  the 
apostle,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  describes  that 
judicial  hardening  of  his  Jewish  kinsmen  which  was 
going  on  before  his  eyes,  and  in  which  he  saw  the  sure 
token  of  their  impending  destruction,  he  brings  in  the 
words  of  the  Sixty-ninth  psalm  as  the  fittest  for  his 
purpose:  "David  saith,  Let  their  table  be  made  a 
snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  recom- 
l)ense  unto  them.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that 
tliey  may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their  back  alway" 
(Uom.  xi.  9,  10).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
apostle's  account  of  what  Qod  at  that  time  did  to  the 
Jews,  calling  some  of  them  by  His  grace  and  hardening 
others— his  simple  statement  of  the  fiicts  as  they  had 
taken  place  before  his  eyes— has  given  rise  to  the  veiy 
same  sort  of  hostile  criticism  as  we  are  fiuniliar  with  in 
regard  to  the  imprecatk>n  of  them  by  the  psalmist 
This  goes  far  to  show  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
facta  thenuelveif  rather  than  in  the  language  of  the 
sacred  writers  with  reference  to  them.  Such  things  ss 
David  imprecates  and  Paul  records  are  not  to  be  spoken 
of  but  with  fear  and  trembling.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
certain  that  they  take  place,  and  that  they  entc^  into 
the  plan  of  the  divine  government;  and  who  will  dare 
affirm  that  Qod  is  unrighteous,  who  thus  taketh  ven- 
geance on  bold  presumptuous  sinners  ?     Vengeance 

*  PfdlmtM  ItcharMiaia,  See  DeUtnoh  (at  PMlm  ds.) 


belongs  to  His  prerogative,  and  His  terrible  acts  in  exe* 
cnting  it  are  not  to  be  challenged  by  any  creature. 

(2.)  Not  only  are  these  dreadful  judgments,  in  fiict, 
poured  out  by  God  on  those  who  proudly  reject  His  grace 
and  persecute  His  people;  but  we  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  His  hand  in  such  dispensations,  and  even  to 
rejoice— not  indeed  with  levity,  but  rather  with  solem- 
nity and  tears,  nevertheless  to  rejoice— in  what  Qod  has 
done.  When  John  saw  in  the  Apocalypse  the  vials  o( 
God*s  wrath  poured  on  the  earth,  and  tiie  sea,  and  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  he  ''heard  the  angd 
of  the  waters  say,  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Lord,  because 
Thou  haat  judged  thus:  for  they  have  shed  the  blood  of 
saints  and  prophets,  and  Thou  hast  given  them  blood 
to  drink :  for  they  are  worthy  "  (Rev.  xvL  5, 6).  In  like 
manner  when  he  saw  Babylon  fall,  he  heard  this 
exhortation,  "Rejoice  over  her  thou  heaven,  and  ye 
holy  apostles  and  prophets;  for  God  hath  avenged  you 
on  her"  (Rev.  xviil  20). 

Thus  far  there  can  hardly  be  any  difierenoe  of  opinion 
among  those  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of 
God.  And  the  considerations  adduced  indicate  the 
light  in  which  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  are  to  be  read. 
The  commentators,  such  as  Home  and  Henry,  whose 
sole  object  is  the  edification  of  their  readers,  have  been 
used  to  say  that  David's  words  are  to  be  understood  not 
as  expressing  desire,  but  as  predicting  the  doom  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  If  this  explanation  be  offered  as  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  words,  it  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  certain  that  the  psalmist  speaks  in  the  imperative, 
not  in  the /figure  merely.  Nevertheless,  I  as  little 
doubt  that  the  explanation  contains  much  truth,  and 
comes  nearer  the  mark  than  those  that  are  offered  by 
some  more  ambitious  interpreters,  who  see  nothing  in 
the  words  but  private  viudictiveness.  Imprecations 
which  were  uttexed  in  the  Spirit,  by  one  whom  God  had 
constituted  the  living  representative  of  the  canse  of 
truth  in  the  world,  were,  in  effect,  predictive  denuncia- 
tions of  the  doom  of  those  against  whom  they  were 
spoken,  and  are  to  be  read  as  such.*  This  view  of  the 
matter,  in  itself  most  reasonable,  is  powerfully  enforced 
by  the  circumstance  already  adverted  to,  that  Christ  is 
in  these  psalms  as  well  as  David,  and  that  they  were 
spoken  with  a  prophetic  reference  to  His  betrayers  and 

*  TbSg  Is  w«Il  brought  ont  bgr  Angnttine  in  a  8ennon  on  Pulm 
IxtUL  2  (Serm.  22,  £d.  Bened.),  "  In  tbe  wordi  (of  the  Pnlmiat^ 
there  la  Indeed  the  esprenlng  of  desire;  Imt  the  Unguage  is  flgn- 
rmtire,  and  Is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  prescience  of  ooe 
who  foretells.    For,  as  it  Is  the  manner  of  prophetical  scriptiire. 
in  predicting  things  yet  fnture,  to  narrate  them  as  If  thejr  were 
already  past;  eren  so^  certain  things  are  spoken,  as  it  were  hy 
way  of  prayer,  while  yet  they  who  rightly  understand  the  words 
perceire  in  them  rather  Ou  intuition  if  a  propheL    Thus  tho 
prophet,  speaking  of  Judas  the  traitor,  as  it  were  desires  for  him 
the  doom  which  he  foretells  as  awaiting  him.    Nor  Is  It  without 
reason  that  things  future  are  spokenof  as  if  already  aooompUshedL 
For  to  God  they  are  sooertain,  that  they  may  be  esteemed  already 
done;  and  the  prophet  seems  to  express  by  way  of  desire,  that 
which  be  foresees  will  certainly  come  to  pass;  Uu  intention,  wofixr 
as  Jmn sec,  bein^ noMiiia <<*«  ^<  to  ttadi  ««  ihoi  ffcs myMMi  of 
Chd,  Hit  JiMd  and  immotaUe  determination,  ought  nci  to  be  dU^ 
ptioanng  to  ua." 
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murderers.  They  vere  applied  by  ClirUt  to  the  unbe- 
lieving JewS|  when  (with  evident  allusion  to  the  Sixty- 
ninth  psalm)  he  foretold  that  their  house  was  about  to 
lie  left  onto  them  desolate  (Matt  xxiiL  38.  Comp. 
Psalm  Iiix.  25).  They  were  expressly  applied,  as  we 
liare  seen,  by  one  apostle  to  Judas  Iscariot,  and  by 
another  to  the  general  body  of  the  nation  (Acts  L  20; 
Kcm.  XL  9).  Many  divines  of  great  eminence,  like 
Augustine  and  Luther,  apply  these  psalms  (especially 
the  Sixty-ninth  and  Hundred  and  ninth)  exclusively  to 
Ohnst  and  His  betrayers.  That  is  probably  an  extreme 
view :  they  seem  plidnly  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
David,  in  the  first  instance.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
donbt  that  the  remoter  interpretation  indicated  by  the 
New  Testament  quotations,  is  the  one  on  which  the 
mind  ought  principally  to  rest  in  the  devotional  use  of 
the  psalms;  and  that  our  aim  ought  to  be  to  avail  our- 
selves of  their  assistance  in  reverently  adoring  the  jus- 
tice of  Qod  when  He  takes  vengeance  on  the  incorri- 
gible enemies  of  Christ 

One  other  point  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  like  the  imprecations  of  the  apostles  and 
of  the  souls  under  the  altar,  the  language  of  the  psalm- 
ist has  reference  not  only  to  judgments  ahneady  exe- 
cuted, bat  to  judgments  which  are  viewed  as  still  future 
and  in  suspense.  It  brings  up  the  question,  Wlxit 
ought  to  be  our  sentiment  with  respect  to  such  judg- 
ments 1 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  our  duty  is  to  deprecate  them,  and  not 
to  impreeaU  them.  Even  although  we  see  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  are  surely  coming,  we  ought  to  cry 
aloud  for  mercy  to  be  shown  to  the  transgressors.  The 
Lord  Jesus  prayed  for  His  murderers;  and  we  ought  to 
do  likewise.  To  make  the  imprecatory  psalms  the 
Tehide  of  maledictions  against  personal  enemies  is  a 
frightful  abuse  of  God's  holy  Word.  Calvin  states,  as 
a  thing  notorious  in  his  time,  that  certain  monks— the 
Frandscans  especially— made  a  trade  of  this  detestable 
sacrilege.  If  any  one  had  a  mortal  enemy  and  wished 
him  destroyed,  he  would  hire  one  of  those  wretches  to 
eorae  him  day  by  day  in  the  words  of  the  Hundred  and 
ninth  psalm.  The  reformer  a^lds,  that  he  himself  knew 
a  lady  of  rank  in  France  who  hired  certain  Franciscans 
to  unprecate  perdition  in  this  way  on  her  only  son.* 
^latthew  Henry,  after  mentioning  these  shanlefol  facts, 
makes  this  reflection,  that  <'  greater  impiety  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  than  to  vent  a  devilish  passion  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sacred  writ ;  to  kindle  strife  with  coals  snatched 
from  Qod's  altar;  and  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  with 
a  tougoe  set  on  fire  of  hell."  Those  who  are  capable  of 
fuch  daring  profanity  (one  may  well  believe  it  has  never 
s>bown  its  head  in  asiy  Protestant  Church)  would  not 
be  dissuaded  by  any  argument  of  ours :  but  it  is  not 
nnnecessary  to  observe  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
and  over-bold  use  of  these  psalms,  to  recite  them  even 

*  Commentary  on  Psalm  ciz.  C. 


against  those  who  are  our  enemies  in  some  good  and 
holy  work.  When  James  and  John  proposed  to  imitate 
Elijah  by  commanding  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  certain  Samaritans  who  opposed  their 
passage  to  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  ''turned,  and  rebuked 
them,  and  said,  Te  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of;  for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them*'  (Luke  ix.  55,  56). 

This,  I  repeat,  is  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  walk. 
We  are  to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  to  pray  for 
them  that  despitefuUy  use  us,  and  persecute  us.  But 
there  are  exceptions  even  to  liiis  rule.  One  of  these  is 
pointed  out  by  the  loving  disciple,  in  a  quarter  where, 
but  for  his  intimation,  we  might  well  have  deemed  the 
rule  absolute.  "  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin 
which  is  net  unto  death,  he  shall  ask  and  he  shall  give 
him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a 
sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it" 
(1  John  V.  16).  There  are  other  exceptions.  It  is 
plain  that  civil  communities  and  their  ofiicers  are  not 
to  walk  by  the  letter  of  Christ'^  commandment.  The 
civil  magistrate  is  neither  obliged,  nor  at  liberty,  to 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  him.  ''He  is  the 
minister  of  Qod,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil "  (Rom.  xiiL  4).  It  is  at  his  peril  if  he 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  this  office;  and  all  private 
persons  whose  minds  have  not  been  corrupted  by  a  false 
sentimentality  will  concur  with  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  stem  duty.  When  a  foul  crime  has  been  per- 
petrated, tender-hearted  Christian  women,  who  would 
not  touch  a  hair  of  their  enemy's  head,  but  would 
rather  feed  him,  will  express  a  keen  resentment,  and 
will  be  disquieted  in  mind  till  they  hear  that  the  per- 
petrator has  been  convicted  and  duly  punished.  They 
will  imprecate  civil  justice  on  the  offender.  It  is  their 
hearty  desire  and  prayer  that  the  violated  majesty  of 
the  law  may  not  remain  unrevenged.  I  do  believe  that 
facts  like  these,  if  they  wece  fairly  considered,  would 
be  felt  to  throw  much  light  on  the  Bible  imprecations. 
If  we  had  more  of  the  psaknist's  consuming  zeal  for*  the 
cause  of  God;  if  we  were  as  much  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  the  divine  government  as  every  virtuous 
citizen  is  for  the  honour  of  the  national  laws,  the  im- 
precations would  sound  less  strange  and  harsh  in  our 
ears.  This  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  an  eminent 
foreign  divine.  "  David  is  the  Old  Testament  type  of 
the  inviolable  msjesty  of  Christ;  and  therefore  his  im- 
precations are  prophetic  of  the  final  doom  of  all  the 
hardened  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  Church :  and  in 
this  sense  the  Christian  appropriates  them  in  prayer. 
Thus  turned  to  account  they  are  a  wholesome  antidote 
to  the  religious  sentimentality  of  our  time,  which  shuts 
its  eyes  to  the  truth  that  God's  wrath  against  impeni- 
tent despisers  of  His  grace  is  at  once  necessary  and 
salutary; — ^necessary,  because  demanded  by  the  divine 
justice;  salutary,  because  conducing  to  the  victory  and 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  such,  they 
are  simply  an  expansion  of  the  prayer,  Thy  kingdom 
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come.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  not  only  by  the 
showing  of  mercy  to  the  penitent,  bnt  also  by  the  exe- 
cuting of  judgment  on  the  impenitent."  * 

I  will  not  maintftin  that  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  are 
to  be  the  Christian's  constant  song.  Many  godly  per- 
sons, who  wonld  be  the  last  to  charge  them  with  sin, 
are  accustomed  to  omit  them,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
regular  consecutive  singing  of  the  Psalms.  Certainly, 
they  ought  never  to  be  sung  bnt  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Nevertheless,  at  fit  seasons,  they  may  and  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  our  service  of  praise.  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  ''in  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more 


perhaps  than  in  anything  else,  abides  a  saving  know* 
ledge  of  God."  *  There  is  *'a  hatred  of  them  that  hate 
God,"  which  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  and  in- 
dispensable token  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  (Ps. 
cxzziz.  21,  22).  And  sin  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  only 
as  a  disease  to  be  loathed,  but  as  a  violation  of  law 
which  calls  for  punishment  As  powerful  witnesses  for 
the  truth  that  sin  is  hatefol  to  God  and  deserving  of 
His  wrath  and  everlasting  curse — a  truth  which  the 
world  would  fain  foxget--the  Imprecatory  Psalms  must 
be  accounted  worthy  of  their  place  in  the  Divine  Manual 
of  Praise. 
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HOM  the  gospel  narratives  we  learn 
that  the  first  impression  made  by  our 
Lord's  parables  was  not  favourable. 
Even  his  own  disciples  wondered  at 
their  use,  and  were  in  perplexity  as  to  the  reason 
which  led  their  Master  to  employ  this  mode  of 
address.  But  the  wonder  and  perplexity  bave 
not  been  continued  in  later  times.  There  is  a 
complete  contrast  between  the  view  taken  in  mo- 
dem times  of  the  value  of  the  parables  of  oar 
Lord,  and  that  taken  by  the  audience  to  which 
they  were  first  delivered.  To  us  they  are  amongst 
the  most  attractive  features  of  a  written  revela- 
tion; to  them  they  were  the  most  perplexing 
parts  of  spoken  discourse.  To  us  they  are  as 
''the  green  pastures,  by  the  still  waters;"  to 
them  they  were  as  stnmbling-blocks  and  barriers 
lying  across  the  way  to  the  pasture  ground. 

This  difference  is  not  to  be  explained  merely  by 
the  contrast  between  the  position  occupied  by  the 
first  disciples,  and  that  occupied  by  us  in  these 
later  times.  Difference  of  position  may  go  far  to 
explain  difference  of  view  as  to  all  the  sayings 
affecting  the  death  of  the  Redeemer ;  but  it  goes 
only  a  little  way  to  account  for  the  contrast  of 
thought  and  feeling  as  to  the  parables.  The  main 
part  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  tJie  parable.  Teaching  in  parabolic 
form  is  apt  to  perplex  at  first  The  parable  has 
a  dark  side  and  a  bright  side  ;  a  power  to  con- 
fuse and  a  power  to  instruct.  These  contrary 
features  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 

*•  Kurtz.  "Znr  Tbeol.  d  PsaUnen/*  p.  173. 


But  further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  these 
two,  it  is  the  dark  side  which  is  always  seen  first 
It  is  the  confusing  power  which  is  first  experi- 
enced. On  this  account  it  happened  inevitably, 
we  may  say,  that  the  disciples  were  at  first  sur- 
prised, and  almost  offended,  at  the  frequent  use 
of  parables  in  the  public  discourses  of  their  Lord. 
And  coming,  as  these  parables  often  did,  in  rapid 
succession,  without  the  slightest  expository  re- 
mark, and  giving  strangely  different  views  of  *'the 
kingdom  of  God,''  there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
perplexity  of  mind  was  deep  and  disturbing 
before  the  discourse  was  finished.  It  is  difiScult 
for  us,  with  the  key  in  our  hand  which  easily 
opens  the  door  leading  to  the  inner  chamber,  to 
imagine  bow  great  the  puzzle  was  for  those  who 
gathered  about  that  door  to  effect  an  entrance  by 
their  own  unaided  ingenuity.  There  can  be  little 
wonder  that  those  who  had  any  eager  desire  to 
understand,  were  constrained  to  close  around  tbe 
great  Teacher,  when  He  had  finished,  exclaiming^ 
"  Declare  unto  us  the  parable.''    Make  it  clear ! 

If,  however,  it  be  true  that  the  dark  side  is 
seen  first,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  when  the 
bright  side  is  once  seen,  the  darkness  perma- 
nently disappears.  The  dark  side  may  be  that 
which  lies  towards  many  beholders,  but  when 
one  is  led  to  the  position  where  the  brightness 
breaks  upon  the  view,  there  is  thenceforth  no- 
thing but  brightness  perceptible.  When  the  dis- 
ciples were  alone  with  the  Lord,  and  He  threw 
open  the  closed  door,  a  new  wonder  displaced  the 

*  Dr.  Arnold's  Life,  p.  002. 
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old,  as  they  saw  the  whole,  so  plain  and  so  precious. 
From  that  day  till  this  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  instracting  power  of  the  parable,  when 
laid  open  to  the  view,  is  snch  as  to  bring  men 
upon  an  illustration  of  spiritual  truth  which 
"^  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day" — 
the  cross-lights  of  many  analogies  playing  con- 
stantly upon  every  step  of  the  path. 

But  all  this  being  very  evident  to  us  now,  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  even  in  the 
hands  of  our  Lord  Himself— our  divine  Teacher — 
the  parable  could  not  lose  its  double  character, 
nor  cease  to  exert  its  twofold  influence.  As 
parable,  it  must  be  at  once  dark  and  bright ;  in 
its  effects,  both  beclouding  and  enlightening. 
The  divine  Teacher  did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  contrary  effects  must  follow.  In  using  the 
parables,  he  meant  that  it  should  be  so.  He  did 
not  select  the  parabolic  form  of  address,  notwith- 
ttcmding  the  risk  of  its  perplexing  some  whDe  it 
instructed  others ;  but  in  part^  at  least,  becatise  it 
was  capable  of  producing  this  double  effect  What 
confounded  His  disciples  was,  that  He  should  make 
use  of  a  form  of  discourse  fitted  in  any  d^ree  to 
ccmfose.  Hence  the  inquiry  which  came  hur- 
riedly from  their  lips  when  the  audience  had 
dispersed — '*  Why  speakest  Thou  unto  them  in 
parables  1"  This  question  He  did  not  answer  by 
speaking  of  the  poverty  of  ordinaiy  language  and 
the  inadequacy  of  direct  modes  of  address.  He 
said  broadly  and  distinctly  that  He  meant  both  to 
puzzle  and  to  instruct  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  answer  occasioned  increased  perplexity 
to  the  disciples.  Their  Lord  meant  to  hide  the 
truth,  so  that  men  should  need  to  search  for 
it  He  meant  in  a  way  to  bury  the  truth,  so  that 
men  should  need  to  dig  for  it  He  was  not 
making  His  teaching  as  clear  and  simple  as  He 
might  have  made  it,  but  He  was  even  taking  pains 
to  wrap  it  in  a  covering  which  might  help  to 
conceal  it  from  many.  To  the  "  why  "  of  the  dis- 
dples,  this  was  the  Lord's  answer — ^'  Beeatue  it  is 
given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
bngdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given." 
In  this  reply  there  is  a  double  reason,  which  har- 
monises with  the  double  nature  of  the  parable. 
There  is  a  because  which  applies  to  the  light  in  a 
parable^  and  a  hecaiue  which  refers  to  the  dark- 
ness in  it     Why  speak  I  in  parables?    Because 


unto  you  it  is  given  in  these  parables,  and  by 
their  aid,  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom — ^to  be  better  instructed  by  being  first 
pu22ded  than  you  could  have  been  by  a  more 
direct  mode  of  address.  But  do  ye  ask  again, 
Why  do  I  speak  unto  them  in  parables  1  Because 
unto  them  it  is  not  given  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom ;  and  these  parables, 
which  reveal  the  mysteries  to  you,  really  conceal 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  from  them.  Ponder- 
ing this  double  reason,  it  Is  plain  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Saviour  wears  to  a  certain  extent  this 
parabolic  form,  that  it  may  carry  in  it  at  the  same 
time  reward  to  the  inquiring,  and  penalty  to  the 
uninquiring.  And  if  both  reward  and  penalty 
are  carried  in  the  one  utterance,  each  result 
accords  with  the  doings  of  those  by  whom  that 
result  is  experienced.  To  those  who  are  seek- 
ing light,  light  is  given.  To  those  who  do 
not  value  and  do  not  seek  the  light,  darkness 
not  only  remains,  but  is  deepened.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  parables  are  standing  illustrations  of  the 
great  principle  affecting  the  bestowal  of  spiritual 
good,  which  runs  up  into  its  highest  application 
in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  The  true  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  a  prayer  for  light  Ask  that,  and 
the  light  will  straightway  fall  softly  on  the  eyes,. 
discovering  beauty  and  grandeur  around  and 
above.  Ask  it  not— come  to  the  source  of  it» 
and  yet  account  it  not  worth  asking — and  thou 
shalt  continue  groping  in  the  dark ;  it  may  be. 
even  more  uncertain  as  to  truth  than  before.  Of 
such  as  have  no  disposition  to  inquire,  our  Lord 
speaks  when  He  says — ''  Therefore  speak  I  to  them 
in  parables,  because  they  seeing,  see  not;  and 
hearing,  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  under- 
stand" (Matt  xiii  13).  Or  still  more  solemnly, 
even  awfully  (Mark  iv.  12) — "That  seeing,  they^ 
may  see,  and  not  perceive;  and  hearing,  they  may 
hear,  and  not  understand ;  lest  at  any  time  they 
should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should  be 
forgiven  them.'* 

There  is  something  testing,  we  must  even  say 
trying,  to  us  in  the  reception  of  this  explanation. 
Even  if  we  have  ourselves  gladly  received  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  and  have  come  to  that  view  of 
light  before  which  darkness  fiiies  away,  we  are 
still  left  asking,  Why  should  others  be  taught  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in  darkness,  and  even 
deepen  the  darkness  by  occasioning  increased 
perplexity]  Why  should  "tjie  Woid"— the 
Ilevealer  of  the  Father — the  Qreat  Teacher  of 
truth— open  His  month  in  parables  to  hide  His 
meaning  f 

Seeking  an  answer  to  our  question,  we  are 
pointed  towards  two  opposite  states  of  mind — 
two  antagomstic  attitudes  in  relation  to  what  is 
spoken.  In  this  direction  we  are  being  led  to 
the  recognition  of  personal  responsibility,  from 
the  observation  of  which  we  shall  turn  back  again 
to  a  fuller  expknation  of  the  uses  of  the  parables. 
Amongst  our  Lord's  hearers  there  were  some  who 
cmved  to  be  instructed,  and  many  more  who  had 
no  such  longing.  Some  acknowledged  their  own 
need,  and  looked  to  Him  for  help ;  others  felt  no 
such  need,  and  would  make  no  appeal  for  enlighten- 
ment No  hearers  would  look  in  vain  to  such  a 
teacher ;  but  as  certainly  those  who  rejected  His 
teaching  would  find  in  His  words  a  witness  against 
them.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  para- 
bles. They  instruct  the  inquiring,  but  confuse 
the  uninquiring;  and  both  results  flow  directly 
from  the  frame  of  mind  which  individual  hearers 
clierish.  In  the  parables,  then,  there  is  lying  hid 
a  reward  for  inquiry ;  while,  perhaps  more  con- 
spicuously, because  on  their  surface,  there  is  the 
punishment  of  indifference  to  the  message  they 
bear.  These  parables,  therefore,  are  ever  repeat- 
ing the  Saviour's  warning — **  Take  heed  how  ye 
licar." 

But  if  it  be  considered  how  this  double  result 
is  secured,  it  will  be  seen  that  mercy  is  mingled 
with  judgment  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  of 
teaching.  The  parable  is  a  picture  which  tells  its 
own  story.  It  is  a  story  which  carries  its  own 
moral.  If  men  read  the  story  in  a  picture,  that 
htory  becomes  increasingly  attractive.  If  they 
trace  the  lesson  through  a  story,  the  truth  be- 
comes more  clear  and  impressivei  But  men  may 
look  at  a  picture  and  not  read  the  stoiy,  in  which 
case  the  picture  only  darkens  their  eyes  to  the 
truth,  and  sends  them  away  thinking  of  nothing 
higher  than  the  chief  figures  on  the  canvas,  the 
colouring,  and  the  artistic  effects.  Men  may 
hear  a  story  without  tracing  the  lesson  ;  and  in 
that  case,  as  so  often  happens  with  Bunyan's 
*'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  though  the  incidents  of  the 


story  be  full  of  interest,  the  embodied  truth  escapes 
the  observation  of  the  hearer,  and  vanishes  with 
the  breath  of  the  speaker.  And  yet  a  picture 
will  live  in  the  imagination — a  stoiy  will  rise 
again  from  the  treasures  of  memory,  when  the 
simplest,  most  direct  teaching  lies  unmoved  where 
memory  bud  it  past.  How  effectoally  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  has  preached  in  this  way ! 
Here  it  Lb  mercy  appears  in  the  use  of  the  parables, 
even  though  by  their  structure  they  place  truth 
under  a  covering.  The  story,  so  simple  and 
natural,  may  come  again  before  the  mind,  and  a 
flood  of  light  may  then  &11  upon  it,  discovering  a 
significance  unseen  before.  And  then  truth  may 
enter,  hand  in  hand  with  the  story,  to  find  a 
welcome  and  an  abiding-place  in  the  souL 

And  if  all  this  be  true  concerning  the  uses  of  the 
parables  in  sacred  Scripture,  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  such  uses  of  parabolic  forms  are  in  perfect 
analogy  with  the  ordinary  moral  government  of 
God  in  communicating  warning  and  instruction. 
As  it  is  with  the  parables  of  Scripture,  so  it  is 
with  the  ordinary  incidents  of  individual  alid 
social  life.  The  lives  of  men  are  full  of  parables. 
Gkxi  is  ever  teaching  us  by  the  experience  of  those 
around  us.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  speaking 
of  Divine  Providence.  A  reverent,  inquiring 
spirit  sees  an  incident,  and  solemnly  reads  the 
lesson.  One  less  inclined  to  be  instructed  ob- 
serves the  incident,  but  perceives  no  lesson.  Tet 
the  Lord  will  not  speak  more  plainly.  He  does 
not  interpret  His  providences.  The  lesson  comes 
under  the  garb  of  incident  To  some  the  writing 
is  invisible,  to  others  it  is  conspicuous  as  the 
largest  letters.  To  some  there  is  no  voice,  to 
others,  the  still  small  voice  of  Qod  is  distinctly 
audible— now  sweetly  attractive  as  the  Sabbath 
bell,  anon  solemn  in  its  warnings  as  the  disturbed 
sound  of  the  bell  swaying  'mid  the  heavingbillows. 
On  the  visitation  of  death  to  a  household  is  seen 
the  warning,  ''Be  ye  also  ready:"  in  contemplat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  a  profligate,  a  voice  is  heard 
^yiiigf  '*  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard : "  a 
good  man  is  suspected,  his  good  name  seems 
lost,  but  by-and-by  his  reputation  is  vindicated, 
and  the  assurance  is  confirmed,  *'  He  shall  bring 
forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light"  *^  Supersti- 
tion," says  one ;  ''mere  fancy,"  sajrs  another  ; 
while  many  pass  by  heedlessly,  with  neither  time 
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nor  disposition  to  inquire  whether  the  interpreta- 
tion be  wise  or  foolish.  Thus  it  fares  with  the 
lessons  of  Providence,  as  with  the  parables  of 
Scripture,  and  that,  in  part  at  least,  because  the 
lessons  of  Providence  are  parables.  Something 
of  this  there  must  be,  indeed,  with  all  teaching, 
whatever  its  form  or  matter,  since  teaching  im- 
plies learning,  and  that  means  attention  and 
labour.  Some  means  of  instruction  there  must 
be  in  order  to  convey  truth ;  and  these  means, 
however  good  in  themselves,  must  be  carefully 
used,  in  order  that  truth  may  be  received.    Those 


who  would  gather  information,  must  at  least  open 
their  eyes,  and  control  their  observation  ;  those 
who  would  learn  the  secrets  of  nature,  must 
search  beneath  the  surface  of  things ;  and  those 
who  would  understand  the  sacred  record,  must 
"search  the  Scriptures.*'  Within  the  written 
Revelation,  the  parables  present  no  exception  to 
this  requirement  They  even  call  for  special 
study,  that  we  may  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
superficial  knowledge,  but  inherit  the  fulness  of 
their  instructioa  Only  by  such  study  can  we  rightly 
appredate  the  manifold  uses  of  the  parables. 
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"  Much  tbey  reck  of  jcnr  praise  and  you ! 
But  the  ^wronged  grert  souU,  can  thejr  be  quit 
Of  a  world  where  all  their  work  Is  to  do; 
Where  yon  style  them,  you  of  the  little  wit, 
Old  Master  this,  and  Early  the  other. 
Not  dreaming  that  Old  and  New  are  fellows?  ** 

BnowNiKo's  Pidurts  in  Florence. 


MEWHERE  about  the  year  180,  a  Greek 
gentleman  named  Clement  came,  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  tour  of  travel,  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  It  appears  to  have  been 
his  6nt  visit  to  that  fiuious  and  beautiful  capital ;  and 
it  is  ficaroely  a  conjecture  to  say  that  what  he  saw  as  he 
sailed  into  its  port,  and  walked  its  broad  streets,  must 
have  filled  him  witii  wonder  and  delight  He  would 
have  been  a  dull  and  unimpressible  traveller  indeed^ 
and  Clement  was  neither— could  he  have  gazed  for  the 
first  tinie  on  Alexandria,  as  it  was  towards  the  dose  of 
the  second  century,  without  bemg  moved  to  admiration. 
As  he  saQed  into  the  great  port  the  stranger  passed 
abng  a  granite  quay  six  miles  in  length,  on  which  tlie 
busy  crowds  enga^  in  loading  and  unloading  the 
vcskIs  g^ve  evidence  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Wherever  he  looked  in  this  port,  into  which  his 
vessd  had  come,  a  perfect  forest  of  masts  met  his  eye, 
witii  strange  prows  and  uncouth  sails,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  seen ;  and  the  sailors  could  tell  him  that 
finps  came  to  this  harbour  from  every  country  of  which 
be  knew  the  name,  and  that  in  those  great  warehouses, 
which  he  saw  overlooking  the  quay,  were  housed  pre- 
cioQs  treasures  from  Arabia  and  the  distant  India, 
aloQg  with  the  products  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Nor 
wcmld  Clement  be  less  impressed  by  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  the  city  to  which  he  had  come,  when  he  left 
his  ship  and  walked  through  its  streets  and  promenades. 
Some  of  tliose  streets  were  in  themselves  spectacles 
worth  coming  to  see.  One  specially  magnificent  was 
tvo  hundred  feet  wide,  and  ran  for  four  miles  right 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  city— that  is,  in  the 
direction  parallel  with  the  sea ;  while  another  street, 
csDed  the  street  of  the  Seven  Stadia,  of  the  same 
breadth,  but  shorter,  crossed  the  former  street  at  right 


angles,  and  came  out  upon  the  great  Quay.  If  Clement 
entered  the  city  by  this  street,  as  is  probable,  he  would 
not  walk  far  without  having  proof  of  how  just  the  epithet 
'*  many  peopled  "  was,  as  applied  to  Alexandria.  The 
Egyptian  and  the  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Roman 
and  the  Gaul,  the  light  Qreek  and  the  graver  Hebrew, 
and  men  from  still  more  distant  lands,  were  all  to  be 
seen,  in  their  own  costumes,  mingled  tc^ther  in  this 
single  street  Another  marked  feature  of  the  city 
was  the  beautiful  public  buildings.  Among  others 
the  stranger  would  be  specially  struck  by  the  great 
Mausoleum  called  the  Soma,  which  held  the  bodies  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  and  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  vast 
temple  of  the  Egyptian  god  Serapis,  and  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  where  the  Greek  sailor  paid  his  vows  ere  he 
went  to  sea.  To  many,  however,  the  most  interesting 
building,  and  that  which  brought  many  strangers  to 
Alexandria,  was  the  Museum  or  College  of  Philosophy. 
Founded  by  Alexander's  wisest  successor  for  the  en- 
couragement of  literature  and  science,  it  had  been 
patronized  and  supported  by  all  the  rulers  of  Egypt ; 
and  at  the  time  Clement  came  to  Alexandria  it  was  en- 
joying the  support  of  the  Roman  Government.  The 
professors  or  fellows  of  this  museum  were  supported  by 
salaries  frx>m  the  public  purse,  and  dined  every  day  in 
the  great  dinlng-hall  at  the  public  expense.  Some- 
times in  lecture-halls  inside,  sometimes  in  the  covered 
walk  or  portico  outside  the  building,  these  professors 
discoursed  on  their  various  subjects  to  crowds  of  pupils. 
For  the  Alexandrian  museum  was  a  famous  institution, 
and  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
even  from  Rome  and  Athens,  came  to  listen  to  its 
teachers.  Euclid  bad  taught  in  its  halls,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  it  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
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birth-place  of  modern  science.  The  Fiterature  and 
philosophy  taught  there  were  in  these  days  highly 
prized,  although  we  do  not  now-a-days  think  much  of 
them,  nor  read  with  any  admiration  what  remains  to  us 
of  the  writings  of  the  '*  literary  fighting-cocks  who  were 
fattened  by  the  king,  and  were  always  quarrelling  in 
the  coops  of  the  mnseam."  The  literature  of  the  phice, 
especially  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  was  poor 
patch-work,  weak  imitation,  and  its  philosophy  was 
wanting  alike  in  speculative  greatness  and  moral 
earnestness — a  wondrous  combination  of  heterogeneous 
materials— Greek  philosophy  and  Eastern  mysticism 
patched  together  in  a  most  unskDful  and  ungainly 
fashion.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  museum  was  famous. 
Toung  men  came  from  afar  to  visit  it  and  listen  to  its 
wisdom;  probably  it  suited  some  of  them  none  the 
worse  that  its  teachings  were  not  distinguished  by  in- 
tellectual vigour,  and  that  its  professors  did  not  speak 
in  tones  of  moral  earnestness.  Many  came  to  study  at 
the  museum  because  such  studies  were  the  Cushion,  be- 
cause they  appeared  to  lend  something  of  grace  to  a 
gentleman's  conversation  and  manners,  rather  than 
drawn  by  deeper  cravings.  Still,  the  presence  of 
so  many  literary  and  philosophical  students  gave  Alex- 
andria the  character  of  an  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
a  commercial  capital ;  it  was,  as  we  should  say,  a 
university  town  as  well  as  an  emporium  of  commerce. 
We  can  well  believe  that  Clement  gazed  with  deepest 
interest  on  the  buildmgs  of  the  museum.  He  had  not, 
however,  come  to  enrol  himself  as  a  student.  Clement 
was  a  Christian.  He  had  not  always  been  so.  He  had 
been  born  of  heathen  parents,  in  all  probability,  in 
Athens,  and  received  a  careful  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal training  in  the  heathen  schools  of  his  native  city. 
But  neither  their  literature  nor  philosophy,  to  both  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  ardour,  were  capable  of  satisfying  those  deep 
longings  after  inward  peace  which  had  been  awakened 
in  his  heart.  But  what  he  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  he  found  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Clement  became  a  Christian.  But  as  a  Christian  he 
retained  some  of  the  habits  of  thought,  especially  the 
desire  for  search  and  investigation,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  philosophical  schools.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  resolution  which  he  formed  soon  after  embrac- 
ing the  Faith,  that  he  would  not  remain  satisfied  with 
the  teachings  of  those  Christian  instructors  whom  he 
bad  already  heard,  but  would  travd  to  other  lands  and 
cities,  and  listen  to  aUthe  various  teachers  of  the  Faith 
whom  he  could  discover.  Such  Christian  travels  as 
those  undertaken  by  Clement,  characteristic  of  the 
times,  stand  in  a  midway  position  between  the  journeys 
of  such  seekers  of  knowledge  as  Herodotus  and  Plato, 
and  the  missionary  joumeyings  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  or 
of  St.  Mark — ^if  tradition  speaks  truly — to  Alexandria, 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  earlier.  In  pursuance 
of  bis  design, ^Clement  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  Southern  Italy,  and  Palestine.   In  the  course  of 


his  travels  he  had  the  privily  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
several  of  those  teachers  who  preserved  '*  the  traditi<m 
of  the  blessed  doctrine  derived  directly  from  the  holy 
apostles,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Paul— the  son  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  father.**  Of  the  teachers  whom  he 
heard  before  coming  to  Alexandria,  he  speaks  thus: 
''Of  these  the  one,  in  Greece,  an  Ionic ;  the  other  in 
Magna  Gnecia :  the  first  of  these  from  Ccele-Syria,  the 
second  from  Elgypt,  and  others  in  the  East.  The  one 
was  bom  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  and  the  other  a 
Hebrew  in  Palestine." 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  now  reached 
Alexandria ;  and  although  we  do  not  know  where  in  the 
city  it  was  situated,  he  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  finding  his  way  to  the  place  of  which  he  was  in 
quest,  the  Catechetical  School  of  the  Christians;  for  the 
Christians  were  too  numerous  and  well-known  in  Alex- 
andria for  a  stranger  to  experience  any  difficulty  in 
finding  out  a  place  which  was  probably  their  head* 
quarters.  Clement  found  at  the  head  of  this  Cate- 
chetical School  a  teacher  named  Pantoenus.  To  him  he 
listened  with  an  admiration  such  as  none  of  his  former 
teachers  had  awakened.  Having  found  one  who  an- 
swered to  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  instructor,  he  resolved 
to  remain  in  Alexandria.  He  was  his  "last"  teacher,  he 
says,  speaking  of  Pantoenus,  ''  but  first  in  power ;  *' 
and  having  discovered  him  he  "found  rest"  This 
Pantoenus  was,  according  to  dement,  "  like  the  Sicilian 
bee,  and  plucked  flowers  tern  the  ap<jystolic  and  pro- 
phetic meadow,  and  filled  the  souls  of  his  disciples 
with  genuine  pure  knowledge."  To  put  the  matter 
somewhat  less  poetically  and  more  intelligibly,  Pan- 
toenus having  been  at  one  time  a  stoical  philosopher, 
although  now  an  earnest  Christian  teacher,  was  still 
something  of  the  philosopher;  and  the  instructions 
Clement  heard  from  him  were  in  their  form  more  philo* 
sophical  than  those  to  which  he  had  listened  in  the 
other  schools  which  he  had  visited.  Clement  appears  to 
have  remained  for  some  time  in  the  Catechetical  School 
along  with  Pantoenus,  first  as  a  pupil,  then  probably  as 
assistant.  About  the  year  1S9  a  request  reached 
Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  requesting  him  to 
send  a  missionary  teacher  to  the  Indians,  which  may 
possibly  mean  the  Arabians.  The  bishop  fixed  upon 
Pantoenus  as  the  most  suitaUe  man  for  the  work.  On 
his  leaving,  Clement  was  chosen  his  successor.  No 
sphere  could  have  been  imagined  more  suited  to  his 
gifts  and  tastes ;  and  all  his  predUections  would  lead 
him  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  same  philosophical 
spirit  which  he  had  so  admired  in  his  master  Pantoenus. 
The  peculiar  character  assumed  by  the  Catechetical 
School  in  Alexandria,  cannot,  however,  be  ascribed  to 
the  predilections  or  influence  of  its  teachers.  The  gene- 
ral spirit  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  situated,  gave 
to  it  its  peculiar  form.  According  to  tradition,  it 
owed  its  origin  to  St.  Mark.  It  had  at  all  events 
an  early  origin,  but  at  the  beginning  it  was  merely 
a  school  for  giving  instruction   in  the   first   prin* 
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ctples  of  the  fiuth  to  candidates  for  baptism.  Bat 
Alexandiia  was  filled  with  youDg  meD  who  claimed 
to  be  seeking  alter  wisdom  —  who  professed  to  be 
wiliiog  to  weigh  or  examine  all  that  the  Tarions  teachers 
had  to  propoand.  Some  of  these  would  find  then:  way 
to  tiie  Gatechetical  School  asking  information  regarding 
this  new  doctrine  which  was  making  so  much  noise. 
Some  of  thoae  inqnirers  came,  no  doubt,  friToiously 
enongb,  others  in  a  more  earnest  spirit ;  but  it  was  an 
oppoftonity,  in  any  case,  of  declaring  to  those  men  the 
truths  of  the  £Vuth.  In  the  time  of  Pantosnus,  and 
probably  earlier^  it  had  become  the  custom  in  the 
Catechetical  School  for  the  teacher  to  deliver  learned 
defences  of  Christianity,  and  bring  its  doctrines  into 
comparison  with  other  &iths  and  systems.  Such  men 
as  Pantoenus  and  dement  would  be  able  to  speak  from 
experience  to  the  philosophical  students  of  Alexandria. 
It  has  been  said  of  Clement,  *'  He  could  tell  the  swarthy 
Syrian  that  it  was  no  use  to  seek  the  classic  land  of 
Ionia,  for  he  had  tried  them,  and  the  truth  was  not 
there ;  he  could  assure  him  it  was  waste  of  time  to  go 
to  Athens,  for  tiie  porch  and  the  garden  were  babbling 
of  vain  questions— he  had  listened  in  them  all.  He 
ooold  calm  the  ardour  of  the  young  Athenian^  his 
countryman,  eager  to  try  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  and 
to  interrogate  the  sages  of  Syria ;  for  he  could  tell  him 
befordiand  what  they  would  say.  He  could  shake  his 
head  when  the  young  Egyptian,  fresh  from  the  provincial 
Inxiuy  of  AntinoS,  mentioned  Magna  Qraeda  as  a 
m  jstonoos  land  where  the  secret  of  knowledge  was  per- 
haps in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi ; 
he  had  tried  Tarentum,  and  ke  had  tried  Neapolis ; 
they  were  worse  than  the  Serapeion  in  unnameable 
licentioasness—less  in  earnest  than  the  votaries  that 
crowded  the  pleasure-baxges  of  the  Kile  at  a  festival  of 
the  moon.  He  had  asked,  he  had  tried,  he  had  tasted. 
The  truth,  he  could  tell  them,  was  at  their  doors.  It 
was  elsewhere  too ;  it  was  in  Neapolis,  in  Antioch,  in 
Athens,  in  Rome  ;  but  they  would  not  find  it  taught  in 
the  chairs  of  the  schools,  nor  discussed  by  the  noble  fre- 
quenters of  the  baths  and  the  theatres.  He  knew  it. 
And  as  he  added  many  a  tale  of  his  wanderings  and 
searcfaittgB— many  an  instance  of  genius  &lUng  short,  of 
good-will  labouring  in  the  dark,  of  earnestness  painfully 
at  fisnlt— many  of  those  who  heard  him  would  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  vigorous  thinker  whose  brow  showed 
both  the  capacity  and  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  soul 
within." 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Clement  in  the 
Catedietical  School  of  Alexandria,  we  have  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  fanqr  picture.  His  writings  which 
remain  to  us,  are  probably  notes  of  his  lectures,  or,  at  all 
events,  veiy  similar  to  the  words  which  he  spoke  as 
master  of  the  schooL  Let  us  suppose  a  young  Greek  or 
Roman  enters  the  school,  having  heard  from  a  companion 
that  the  Christian  teacher  was  on  that  day  to  deliver  an 
*"  exhortation  to  the  heathen  ;"  he  would  probably  hear 
Mae  such  words  as  we  may  still  read  in  Clement's 


treatise  of  that  name.  After  referring  to  some  of  the 
fabubus  tales  about  the  heathen  gods,  Clement  might  go 
on  to  say :  <*  How,  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  believed 
vain  fables,  and  supposed  animals  to  be  charmed  with 
music,  while  truth's  shining  face  alone,  as  would  seem, 
appears  to  you  disguised,  and  is  looked  on  with  incredu- 
lous eyes.  Let  us  bring  from  above  out  of  heaven  truth, 
with  wisdom  in  all  its  brightness,  and  the  sacred  pro- 
phetic choir  down  to  the  holy  mount  of  God ;  and  let 
truth,  darting  her  light  to  the  most  distant  points,  cast 
her  rays  all  around  on  those  that  are  involved  in  dark- 
ness, and  deliver  men  from  delusion,  stretching  out  her 
very  strong  right  hand,  which  is  wisdom,  for  their  salva- 
tion. And  raising  their  eyes  and  looking  above,  let  them 
abandon  Helicon  and  CithoDron,  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  Sion.  '  For  out  of  Sion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,'— the  celes- 
tial Word,  the  true  athlete  crowned  in  the  theatre  of 
the  whole  universe.  What  my  Eunomos  sings  is 
not  the  measure  of  Terpander,  nor  that  of  Capito, 
nor  the  Pbiygian,  nor  Lydlan,  nor  Dorian,  but  the 
immortal  measure  of  the  new  harmony  which  bears 
God's  name— the  new,  the  Levitical  song.  <  Soother 
of  pain,  calmer  of  wrath,  producing  forgetfulness  of  all 
ills.'" 

Like  all  the  early  Christian  apologists,  Clement  was 
in  habit  of  appealing  to  the  heathen  to  abandon  their 
idolatry  on  the  grounds  of  the  base  characters  of  their 
deities  and  the  licentious  nature  of  their  rites.  It 
required  courage  thus  to  stand  before  an  assembly  of 
heathens  in  Alexandria,  and  to  denounce  and  ridicule 
their  ancestral  faiths ;  we  must  remember  that  persecu- 
tion had  not  yet  ceased ;  if  not  always  active,  it  might  at 
any  moment  break  out ;  and  Clement,  by  speaking  as  he 
did,  phiced  his  life  in  the  handa  of  his  hearers,  who  might 
soon,  if  they  chose,  have  an  opportunity  of  denouncing 
him  before  the  magistrate  as  a  blasphemer  of  the  gods. 
Perhaps  not  many  of  Clement's  educated  hearers  had 
much  serious  belief  in  the  old  gods  ;  but  the  habit  of 
adhering  to  the  faith  in  which  they  were  bom,  which,  as 
missionaries  know,  is  generally  a  more  powerful  barrier 
to  the  reception  of  Christianity  than  any  deep  faith  in 
heathenism,  was  evidently  strong  in  Alexandria.  Clem- 
ent did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserved. 
''You  say  it  is  not  creditable  to  subvert  the  customs 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  fathers.  And  why,  then, 
do  we  not  still  use  our  first  nourishment,  milk,  to  which 
our  nurses  accustomed  us  from  the  time  of  our  birth  ? 
Why  do  we  increase  or  diminish  our  patrimony,  and  not 
keep  it  exactly  the  same  as  we  got  it  ?  And  I  would 
ask  you,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  you  monstrous,  that 
you  men  who  are  God's  handiwork,  who  have  received 
your  souls  from  Him,  and  belong  wholly  to  God,  should 
be  subject  to  another  master,  and,  what  is  more,  serve 
the  tyrant  instead  of  the  rightful  king — the  evil  one 
instead  of  the  good  ?  Let  us,  therefore,  repent  and  pass 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  foolishness  to  wisdom, 
from  licentiousness  to  self-restraint,  from  unrighteous- 
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nesB  to  righteousness,  from  godlessness  to  Qod.  It  is 
ail  enterprise  of  noble  daring  to  take  oar  way  to  God, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  many  other  good  things  is  within 
tlie  reach  of  the  lovers  of  righteousness,  who  pursue 
eternal  life,  specially  those  things  to  which  God  Himself 
alludes,  speaking  by  Isaiah, '  There  is  an  inheritance  for 
those  ^vho  serve  the  Lord.' " 

Clement,  as  is  known,  placed  a  higher  value  on  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  than  most  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  ;  yet  in  speaking  to  heathen  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  concealed  from  them  the  insufficiency  of  .philoso- 
phy as  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  livmg  God. 
^*  Philosophy,"  he  says,  "  through  its  conceit,  makes  an 
idol  of  matter ;  although  we  are  able  to  show  as  we 
proceed  tliat  even  while  defying  certain  demons  it  has 
a  dream  of  the  truth.  The  elements  were  designated 
as  the  first  principles  of  all  things  by  some  of  them ;  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  who  celebrated  water,  &c  Atheists 
surely  are  those  to  be  reckoned,  who,  through  an  unwise 
wisdom,  worshipped  matter ;  who  did  not  indeed  pay  re- 
ligious honour  to  stocks  and  stones,  but  deified  earth,  the 
mother  of  these ;  who  did  not  make  an  image  of  Poseidon, 
but  revered  water  itself."  In  several  passages  of  his  "  Ex- 
hortation to  theUeathen,"  Clement  abundantly  vindicates 
liis  title  to  be  reckoned  a  preacher  of  Christ's  blessed 
evangel,  and  thus  separates  himself  by  a  wide  gulf  from 
the  pliilosophers  of  Alexandria.  To  ancient  philosophy, 
as  to  ancient  religion,  the  idea  of  stooping  to  the  igno- 
rant and  the  fallen,  of  making  them  special  objects  of 
care,  was  strange  and  incomprehensible.  ''  When  the 
white-robed  priestesses  of  Ceres  carried  the  sacred 
basket  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  they  cried  out, 
'  Sinners,  away,  or  keep  your  eyes  to  the  ground.'  When 
the  crier,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  portico  in  front 
of  the  great  temple,  called  upon  the  pagans  to  come  near 
and  join  in  the  celebration  of  their  mysteries,  he  cried 
out, '  All  ye  who  are  clean  of  hands  and  pure  of  hearty 
come  to  the  sacrifice ;  all  ye  who  are  guiltless  in  thought 
and  deed,  come  to  the  sacrifice.' " 

The  philosopher  was  not  less  contemptuous  than  the 
priest  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  sinnera.  But  the 
foUowiug  words  of  Clement  show  that  he  had  learned 
the  lessons  of  another  school :  "  No  hindrance  stands  in 
the  way  of  him  who  is  bent  on  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Neither  childlessness,  nor  poverty,  nor  obscurity,  nor 
want,  can  hiuder  him  who  eagerly  strives  after  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  Christ  is  able  to  save  in  every  place. 
For  he  that  is  fired  with  ardour  and  admiration  for 
righteousness,  being  the  lover  of  One  who  needs  no- 
thing, needs  himself  but  little,  having  treasured  up  his 
bliss  in  nothing  but  himself  and  God,  where  is  neither 
moth,  robber,  nor  pirate,  but  the  eternal  Giver  of 
good.  .  .  .  Believe  Him,  who  is  man  and  God ;  believe, 
O  man,  believe,  0  man,  the  living  God,  who  suffered 
and  is  adored.  Believe,  ye  sUives,  Him  who  died; 
believe,  all  ye  of  human  kind,  Him  who  alone  is  God  of 
all  men.' " 

The  Catechetical  School  in  Alexandria  would  be  (re* 


quented  not  only  by  curious  and  inquiring  heathens, 
but  to  a  greater  extent  probably  by  those  who  had  de- 
cided for  Christianity,  and  had  either  received,  or  were 
about  to  receive,  Christian  baptism.  That  Clement  was 
not  neglectful  of  the  needs  of  this  class,  is  evident  from 
another  of  his  works,  called  the  "  Paedagogus"  or  "  In- 
structor." This  "  PflBdagogus  "  of  whom  Clement  writes, 
is  Christ  Himsell  ^  For  wandering,"  he  writes,  '^  in 
life  as  in  deep  darkness,  we  need  a  guide  that  cannot 
stumble  or  stray;  and  our  guide  is  the  best,  not  blind 
as  the  Scripture  says, '  leading  the  blind  into  pits ;'  but 
the  word  is  keen-sighted,  and  scans  the  recesses  of  the 
heart"  The  book  is  occupied  with  precepts  and  coun- 
sels regarding  Christian  life,  and  enables  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  advices  Clement  was  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  to  catechumens  and  young  Christians  in  the 
Catechetical  School  Clement  has  sometimes  been 
found  feult  with  as  a  lover  of  paltry  details,  a  trifler, 
and  a  teacher  of  asceticism.  Some  of  his  injunctions 
may,  we  grant,  raise  a  smile  in  modem  times;  but  it  is 
our  conviction  that  the  more  fully  the  circumstances 
and  times  amid  which  Clement  wrote  are  known,  the 
more  will  it  be  apparent  that  his  counsels  are  fraught 
with  considerate  Christian  wisdom.  In  Alexandria, 
the  great  Roman  vice  of  gluttony  was  shamefuDy  pre- 
valent; it  was  therefore  quite  needful  to  remind  the 
young  Cliristians  who  came  to  the  school,  that  their 
food  ought  to  "  be  simple,  truly  plain,  suiting  precisely 
simple  and  artless  children,  as  ministering  to  life,  not 
to  luxury."  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  r^;arded  as 
pertaining  more  to  manners  than  to  morals;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  manners  and  morals  blend  into 
one  another.  '^  From  all  slave-manners  and  excess  we 
must  abstain,  and  touch  what  is  set  before  us  in  a  decor- 
ous way;  keeping  the  hands,  and  couch,  and  chin  free 
of  stains;  preserving  the  grace  of  the  countenance  un- 
distiurbed,  and  committing  no  indecorum  in  the  act  of 
swallowing;  but  stretching  out  the  hand  at  intervals  in 
an  orderiy  manner.  We  must  guard  against  speaking 
anything  while  eating;  for  the  voice  becomes  disagree- 
able and  inarticulate  when  it  is  confined  by  full  jaws; 
and  the  tongue  pressed  by  the  food  and  impeded  in  its 
natural  energy,  gives  forth  a  confused  utterance.  For 
it  is  the  very  extreme  of  intemperance  to  confound  the 
times  whose  uses  are  discordant." 

It  was  also  necessary  then— is  it  ever  unnecessary — 
that  a  Christian  teacher  should  warn  his  hearers  against 
the  sin  of  drunkenness.  "  You  see  the  danger  of  •ship- 
wreck. The  heart  is  drowned  in  much  drink.  The 
excess  of  drunkenness  is  compared  to  the  danger  of  the 
sea,  in  which  when  the  body  has  once  been  sunken  like 
a  ship,  it  descends  to  the  depths  of  turpitude,  over- 
whelmed in  the  mighty  billows  of  wine."  Not  that 
Clement,  with  regard  to  wine,  was  an  absolute  ascetic 
''  Towards  evening,"  he  sa3*s, ''  about  supper  time,  wiiie 
may  be  used,  when  we  are  no  longer  engaged  in  more 
serious  readings.  Then  also  the  air  becomes  colder 
than  it  is  during  the  day;  so  that  the  failing  of  natural 
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franntli  requires  to  be  nourished  by  the  introduction  of 
beat.  But  even  then  it  must  only  be  a  little  wine  that 
is  to  be  used;  for  we  must  not  go  to  intemperate  pota- 
tiona."  We  cannot  follow  Clement  into  his  various 
coofBels  and  cantionSy  advising  plain  furniture  rather 
thaD  splendid,  plain  vessels  rather  than  costly,  although 
many  of  these  details  are  deeply  intsRsting.  The  pur- 
pose of  all  these  counsels  is  well  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  :  *^For,  in  fine,"  he  says, ''  in  food,  and  clothes, 
and  vessels,  and  eveiythtngelse  belonging  to  the  house, 
I  say  oomprehensiv^,  that  one  must  follow  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Christian  man,  as  is  serviceaUe  and  suit- 
able to  one's  person,  age,  pursuits,  time  of  life.  For  it 
becomes  those  that  are  servants  of  one  God,  that  their 
possessioiis  and  furniture  should  exhibit  the  tokens 
of  one  beautiful  life;  and  that  each  individually  should 
be  seen  in  faith,  which  shows  no  di£ference,  prac- 
^ng  all  other  things  which  are  conformable  to  this 
uniform  mode  of  life,  and  harmonious  with  this  one 
sdieme." 

A  third  work  of  Clement's  which  has  come  down 
to  us  goes  by  the  strange  name  of  **  Stromata,"  or 
Carpet-work.  It  was  not  intended,  as  the  ^  Exhortation 
to  the  Heathen,*'  to  be  a  call  to  conversion ;  nor,  like 
the  "  Piedagpgus,"  to  guide  the  lives  and  consciences 
fA  those  recently  converted :  it  is  addressed  to  advanced 
Christiana  to  increase  their  knowledge.  He  wrote  it, 
he  tells  us,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had 
learned  in  his  early  travels,  especially  in  order  that  the 
doctrines  he  had  heard  from  those  teachers  at  whose 
feet  he  had  sat  should  not  perish.  "  As  a  remedy  against 
foxgetfnlneas,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  truly  an  image 
and  outline  of  those  vigorous  and  animated  discourses 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear,  and  of  blessed  and  truly 
remarkable  men."  Another  aim  is  visible  in  the 
'^  Stromata."  It  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  philo- 
sophy of  Christianity,  and  to  view  it  in  its  relations  to 
other  knowledge.  '*  The  mind  of  Clement,"  says  an 
eminent  writer, "  was  bent  upon  the  union  of  science 
and  fkitb,  of  thought  and  life,  of  speculation  and  of 
historical  revelation." 

The  reason  that  Clement  desired  to  make  Christians 
men  of  knowledge  was,  that  Alexandria  was  at  the  time 
filled  with  teachers  who  boasted  that  they  and  tbeir 
followers  were  ''  Gnostics,"  or  knowers,  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  Christians.  Although  these  men  used 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  were  recognized  by  the  Church 
as  heretics,  not  as  pagans,  they  were  no  more  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Christians  than  Mohammed  and  his  fol- 
fewersw  They  were  really,  although  they  used  Christian 
langmige,  not  believers  in  Christianity,  but  in  the  prin- 
dpie  whidi  we  find  pervading  most  of  the  Oriental 
rdigjons — namely,  that  matter  is  something  evil  and 
impmne^  mind  again  pure  and  divine.  Hence,  to  be 
regions  was  to  escape  from  the  shackles  of  matter,  to 
crash  tlie  body,  and  exalt  the  mind.  This  principle 
led  in  some  cases  to  exaggerated  asceticism ;  in  others 
to  abandoned  living— the  excuse  being,  in  the  latter 


cases,  that  the  pure  and  divine  mind  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  excesses  of  the  degraded  body.  These 
Gnostics  talked  also  of  two  gods,— an  evil  god,  tlie 
creator  of  matter;  a  good  god,  the  creator  of  mind. 
They  used  Christian  phrases,  and  quoted  the  Christians' 
books,  but  only  because  they  saw  that  Christian  ideas 
were  influential.  They  made  no  attempt  to  learn  from 
Scripture,  but  merely  made  it  part  of  their  task  to 
show  that  Scripture  did  not  condemn  their  dreams. 
Th«r  rule  of  relief  of  one  and  of  all  was  well  described 
by  St.  Augustine  when  speaking  of  one  of  their  eminent 
representatives  :—^  Devising  of  his  own  mind,  not  dis- 
covering in  holy  Scriptiure,  or  through  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  from  the  miserable  reasonings  of  human 
nature  he  devised  this  system." 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  unchristian  error. 
We  may  directly  assail  its  falsehoods  and  fallacies,  or 
we  may  endeavour  more  indirectly  to  undermine  its 
influence  by  reclaiming  the  territory  which  its  teachers 
are  wont  to  occupy  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Clement  chose  the  latter  mode.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
a  Christian  should  not  be  a  Gnostic  :  the  Christian 
ought  to  be  a  Gnostic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Although  at  times  we  believe  most  necessary,  the 
endeavour  to  exhibit  Christianity  in  the  form  of  a 
philosophy  has  ever  been  surrounded  with  peril. 
Honest  and  tnie  as  his  intentions  were,  Clement  cannot 
be  altogether  cleared  from  the  imputation  of  having 
introduced  within  the  Church  the  exoteric  and  esoteric 
distinctions  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  of  having 
spoken  at  times  in  language  liable  to  grave  misunder- 
standing. A  deeper  meaning,  he  said,  met  the 
**  knower"  when  reading  the  Bible  than  that  apparent 
to  the  ordinary  Christian.  Such  a  \3no6tic,  says  Clement, 
"supplies  the  place  of  the  apostles,  by  an  upright 
life,  by  accurate  knowledge,  by  assisting  his  friends,  by 
removing  the  mountains  of  his  neighbours,  and  casting 
down  all  the  inequalities  of  their  souls."  Some  of  those 
deeper  or  Gnostic  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
curious  enough.  The  coat  of  many  colours  wliicli 
Joseph  wore,  signified  his  various  knowledge,  of  which 
his  brethren  were  envious.  They  cast  Iiim,  therefore, 
into  a  pit  in  which  was  no  water,  after  they  had 
stripped  him  of  his  coat,  that  he  might,  like  them,  be 
without  knowledge.  When  Job  said  that  he  came 
naked  out  of  his  mother^s  womb,  and  should  return 
thither  naked,  he  did  not  mean  stripped  of  all  worldly 
possessions ;  but  free  from  vice  and  sin.  Clement 
interprets  the  miracle  of  the  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  fishes  as  follows.  The  barley  loaves  signify  the 
previous  preparation  of  the  Jew  and  Greek  for  the 
Divine  wheat— that  is,  the  gospel  ;  barley  appearing 
earlier  in  the  summer  than  wheat  The  fishes  signify 
the  Greek  philosophy,  which  was  generated  and  carried 
along  amidst  the  Gentile  billows.  The  thinking  of 
Clement  is  perhaps  best  known  to  most  people  by  some 
words  of  his  about  the  position  and  value  of  Gentile 
philosophy  ;  words  which  have  often  created  surprise 
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and  displeasure,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  lips  of  a 
Father  of  the  Church.  Greek  philosophy,  he  says,  was 
the  Covenant  of  the  Greeks,  given  to  the  Gentiles 
by  God  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  Law  was 
given  to  the  Jews,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  justifi- 
cation under  the  gospel  by  faith.  '^  Bvery  righteous 
man,**  he  says  in  another  place,  '<  is  a  believer,  but  every 
believer  is  not  righteous;  I  speak  now  of  that  growth 
and  perfectness  in  righteousness  with  reference  to 
which  the  Gnostic  is  called  righteous." 

All  Clement's  works  are  full  of  illustrations  and 
quotations  from  poets  and  philosophers,  and  they  fully 
entitle  him  to  the  name  bestowed  on  him  by  St 
Jerome,  of  being  the  most  learned  of  the  writers  of 
the  Church.  Few  of  the  Fathers  bad  such  oppor- 
tunities as  he  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  ancient  world.  Beside  him  was  the 
splendid  Alexandrian  library,  with  its  seven  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  All  the  great  Greek  and  Roman 
writings  which  we  possess,  and  a  great  many  which 
we  do  not  possess,  written  upon  the  papyrus  or  on 
parchment,  were  to  be  found  ranged  in  boxes  on  its 
long  shelves.  To  these  literary  treasures  Clement 
had  access,  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
conception  of  the  function  of  a  Christian  teacher 
to  spend  his  time  making  himself  master  of  their 
contents. 

Of  Clement's  life,  from  his  coming  to  Alexandria 
until  his  death,  little  is  known.  For  twelve  years  he 
presided  over  the  School  with  calm  and  gentle  wisdom. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  fierce  persecution  against  the 
Christians  broke  out  Clement  had  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion often  discussed  at  these  times,  and  answered  both 
in  the  negative  and  in  the  affirmative,  whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  abandon  his  post  in 
time  of  persecution.  He  decided  that  it  was,  and  saved 
his  endangered  life  by  flight  His  reason  for  doing  so 
is  curious  and  cluiracteristic.  We  ought  to  flee,  he 
thought,  not  from  fear  of  death,  or  from  a  desire  to 
preserve  our  life,  but  in  order  if  possible  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  our  adversaries  to  commit  grievous  sin  by 
slaying  us. 

It  is  not  probable  that  he  returned  to  Alexandria. 
We  catch  one  or  two  glimpses  of  him  in  after-years;  but 


they  only  suflice  to  show  that  he  yet  lived.    He  died 
about  the  year  220.    The  particulars  of  his  life  being 
so  meagre,  Clement  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  whose 
character  we  must  gather,  not  from  what  others  have 
said  regarding  them,  but  from  the  image  of  themselves 
they  unconsciously  left  reflected  in  their  writings. 
Clement  has  been  yariously  estimated  by  different 
judges.    Revered  by  the  early  Church,  and  called  St 
Clement,  his  philosophical  views  excited  the  ire  of  some 
of  the  more  ignorant  popes,  and  his  name  was  dropped 
finom  the  calendar  of  the  saints.    Others  again  have 
spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  unbounded  admiration.    ''  In 
his  sublime  view  of  reveUtion,"  says  an  eminent  writer, 
*' Clement  may  be  said  never  to  have  been  excelled." 
The  same  writer  compares  him,  very  happily,  we  think, 
to  Herder.    A  living  writer  has  said  of  him :  '*  I  do  not 
know  where  we  shall  look  for  a  purer  or  a  truer  man 
than  this  Clement  of  Alexandria.     He  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  old  fathers  whom  we  should  all  have 
reverenced  most  as  a  teacher,  and  loved  best  as  a  friend." 
Without  being  disposed  to  place  him  so  high  as  a 
teacher,  we  fiilly  agree  with  what  is  said  about  the 
gentleness  and  goodness  of  the  man,  as  far  as  his 
writings  enable  us  to  judga    Some,  looking  at  the 
questionable  teaching  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges, 
at  his  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  philosophy,  may  be 
disposed  to  ask.  Why  do  we  assign  to  Clement  an  hon- 
oured place  among  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  while,  for 
sentiments  not  very  dissimilar,  we  condemn  the  Gnostic 
heretics  to  an  immortality  of  infamy?    The  study  of 
Clement*s  works  will  supply  the  answer.    A  true  and 
genuine   Christianity  runs  through   them  alL     The 
Gnostic  heretics  were  men  endeavouring  to  cover  with 
some  shreds  of  Christian  doctrine  the  ugly  shapes  of 
Oriental  dualism.    Clement,  again,  was  a  Christian 
teacher,   endeavouring   to   recommend   his   Master's 
doctrine  to  his  fellow-men,  by  clothing  it  in  the  form 
and  language  which  they  admired.    That  he  erred  at 
times,  through  too  great  desire  to  accommodate,  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  nevertheless,  among  the  names  of  those 
who  have  laboured  well  and  faithfully  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  while  they  lived,  and  being  dead  yet  speak  to 
the  Church,  the  name  of  Titus  Flavius  Clemens  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  remembrance. 


(L\t  €Yx\^xt\\^  Crjeasurjy. 
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OU  have  not  told  me  what  our  Bible  botany 
Jesson  is  to  be  this  evening,  mamma," 
said  Bessie,  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 
*<  I  have  thought  of  a  lesson  from 
4orn/'  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 


*'  Com  is  one  of  the  grasses—one  of  the  eereal^^  said 
Bessie,  with  a  look  of  importance ;  adding,  more  humbly^ 
*'  Miss  Maclean  told  me  so." 

''  Very  good ;  therefore  it  will  come  naturally  for  oar 
subject  next  to  the  green  grass.    We  shall  find  a  good 
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ileal  about  it  in  the  Bible ;  and,  in  the  first  plade,  yon 
may  look  over  the  Book  of  (Genesis,  where  yon  will  find 
two  remarkable  dreams,  a  remarkable  nuin,  and  a  re- 
markable country,  connected  with  com.'* 

Bessie  was  busy  over  her  Bible  all  her  leisure  time 
daring  the  day,  and  quite  ready  by  the  evening. 

'^  I  have  found  all  about  the  dreams,  and  the  man, 
and  the  country,  mamma." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  but  first  tell  me  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  com.    What  is  it  ?" 

Bessie  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  moment.  "  Wheat,  I 
sQppose." 

^'  Not  wheat  only.  When  we  go  up  Lochend  Hill  in 
autumn,  and  look  round  on  the  com-fields,  are  they  all 
wheat?" 

"  Oh  no ;  there  are  more  of  oats  and  barley  ;  and  we 
call  them  all  com." 

''Bring  the  large  dictionary,  and  let  us  hear  Dr. 
Johnson's  account  of  what  com  is." 

Bessie  read — '*  Seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  pods  ; 
such  as  are  made  into  bread." 

'*  This  description,  you  see,"  sud  her  mother,  **  in- 
dudes  all  our  kinds  of  corn." 

''Tes,  mamma;  we  have  wheat  loaves,  and  bailey 
scones,  and  oat  cakes— all  so  nice." 

"  And  as  we  saw  the  goodness  of  God  in  making  the 
green  grass  grow  everywhere  for  the  cattle,  so  we  may 
well  feel  how  good  He  is  in  making  these  grains  so 
common — the  same,  or  some  other  useful  sorts,  being 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bread  of  some 
kind  is  so  needful  for  the  life  of  roan ;  and  God  gives  it 
abondantly.  When  the  people  of  Israel  were  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  how  were  they  fed  during  forty 
years?" 

*' God  sent  them  manna  every  morning  from  heaven." 

*^  Yes ;  and  it  is  described  as  '  a  small  round  thing, 
like  coriander  seed,'  white.  Now  read  Psalm  btxviii.  24." 

^  *■  He  bad  rained  down  manna  upon  them  to  eat, 
and  had  given  them  of  the  corn  of  heaven.' " 

'*  Does  manna  grow  in  heaven  ?"  asked  Bessie,  look- 
ing puzzled. 

'^  No ;  the  expression  is,  of  course,  only  figurative, 
bat  the  word  com  answers  to  Dr.  Johnson's  definition— 
what  bread  is  made  ot  And  I  am  sure  you  know  who 
calls  Himself  'the  bread  of  life'  ?" 

"Jesus.  I  know  where  to  find  that;"  and  Bessie 
qui^y  read  in  John  vL  31, — 

" '  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is 
written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.  Then 
Jesna  said  unto  them,  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
3Io6e8  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven ;  but  my 
Father  giveth  yon  the  troe  bread  from  heaven.  For  the 
bead  of  God  is  He  which  cometh  down  finom  heaven,  and 
giveth  life  unto  the  world.  Then  said  they  unto  him, 
Lofd,  evermore  give  ns  this  bread.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
tbem,  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that  cometh  to  Me 
shall  nerer  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me  shall 
thiiBt'" 


^'Tes,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  'Uhat  is  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage; Let  us  often  pray, '  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread.'  Our  souls  require  daily  food  as  well  as  our 
bodies,  and  our  gracious  God  will  give  us  all  we  need, 
if  we  ask  Him  in  humble  faith  and  prayer.  Now,  let  us 
turn  to  Genesis.  Ton  will  find  the  word  com  first 
mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  blessing  given  by  Isaac  to 
Jacob,  when  he  thought  he  was  blessing  Esau. 

" '  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  oom  and  wine '  (Gen.  xxvii. 

'<  But  we  bear  of  baking  before  then.  Do  you  re- 
member who  was  desired  to  bake  cakes  in  a  hurry  for 
stranger  visitors  ?" 

Bessie  quickly  turned  to  Gen.  xvUL  6, — 

" '  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,* 
and  sidd.  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fino 
meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.' 

''  And  the  men  were  angels,  mamma  f " 

''  Tes ;  but  Abraham  did  not  know  that  at  first ;  and 
the  apostle  bids  us  learn  from  the  story  to  be  always 
kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  'for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares.'  This  hasty  baking 
of  Sarah's  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  makes  me  think  of 
another  very  different  occasion,  when  cakes  were  baked 
at  midniglu  by  a  wicked  woman,  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling." 

Bessie  could  not  recollect  this. 

''  We  shall  read  that  story  another  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas ; ''  it  has  little  to  do  with  our  lesson  now.  Wiiat 
were  the  dreams  I  told  you  to  look  for  ?" 

''  Joseph's  dream,  when  he  was  a  boy,  about  the  corn 
sheaves  in  the  field,  when  all  his  brethren's  sheaves 
made  obeisance  to  his.  And  then  Pharaoh's  dream 
about  the  seven  ears  of  good  com,  and  the  seven  thin, 
bad  ears,  which  ate  up  the  good  ones." 

"  Very  well  remembered ;  but  let  us  read  the 
passages." 

So  they  read  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  and  xli.,  and  talked  over 
the  story. 

'^  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  something  singular,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas,  '^  that  Pharaoh  saw  seven  ears  of  corn 
upon  one  stalk  /" 

"  I  never  noticed  that ;  but  it  was  in  a  dream,  you 
know,  mamma,  when  people  think  they  see  such  queer, 
impossible  things." 

"  But  though  this  sounds  strange  to  us,  it  was  not 
so  to  Pharaoh.  There  is  a  sort  of  'branching,  or 
many-eared  wheat'  still  cultivated  in  Egypt— the 
'  Tritieum  composUum'—9A  I  have  read  in  a  book  by 
Professor  Balfour.    See,  here  is  a  drawing  of  it" 

*'  Oh,  how  pretty !  but  not  like  our  corn.  I  shall 
copy  that  drawing.for  my  verse-book." 

'*  Now,  you  know  what  country  was  so  famous  for  its 
com  in  those  Old  Testament  days  ?" 

"Egypt." 

''Tes ;  it  was  '  the  great  granary'  in  the  old  times. 
The  wonderful  river  Nile  was  the  cause  of  the  huid 
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being  so  fertile ;  bnt  we  must  not  speak  of  that  at  pre*- 
aenU  What  remarkable  man,  whose  history  ia  given  in 
Genesis,  had  much  to  do  with  com  I " 

'<  Joseph.  Oh,  I  could  read  90  many  verses  about 
com  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren !"  and 
Bessie  began  to  find  them  out 

"Certainly,"  said  her  mother;  "but  we  have  not 
time  to  read  them.  And  the  lessons  we  may  leara  from 
Joseph  are  many  also.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
key-note— the  ucret—oi  his  wonderful  story  lies  in  one 
little  expression,  several  times  repeated.  Read  it, 
in  Gten.  xxxix.  2,  3. 

"'And  the  Lord  teas  with  Joseph^  and  he  was  a 

prosperous  man, and  liis  master  saw  that  the  Lord 

was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that  he  did 
to  prosper  in  Iiis  hand.'" 

"That  was  in  prosperous  days.  Now  read  verses 
20, 21." 

"'And  his  master  took  him,  and  put  him  into  the 

prison, and  he  was  there  in  the  prison.    But  the 

Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  shewed  him  mercy.' " 

"IIow  remarkable,  mamma,  to  have  the  same  thing 
said  of  him  in  prison  ! " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child  ;  the  Lord  is  with  his  people 
as  troly  in  a  prison  as  in  a  palace.  But  to  enjoy  such 
blessed  experience,  we  must  ever  seek  to  keep  near 
him,  to  'walk  with  God'  in  the  way  of  faith  and  holi- 
ness. Joseph  did  so  during  all  his  changeful  life.  Now, 
can  you  think  of  another  Old  Testament  character— a 
woman— whose  story  has  much  to  do  with  com  ?" 

Bessie  thought  for  a  little.  "I  think  I  know, 
mamma ;  was  it  Ruth  ?" 

"  You  are  nght.  How  many  artists  have  made 
paintings  of  Ruth,  and  always  as  among  the  sheaves  in 
the  corn-fields ! " 

"  Oh,  it  is  such  a  pretty  story  !  I  could  tell  yon  all 
about  it" 

"  I  am  glad  you  could,  though  that  would  take  too 
much  time  for  this  evening.    Was  Ruth  a  reaper  ?" 

"  No ;  she  only  gleaned.  I  wonder  how  she  got  so 
much  barley." 

"  There  were  no  reaping-machines  in  those  days  to 
clear  the  fields.  And  we  read  that  Boaz  told  his 
reapers  to  let  Ruth  even  '  glean  among  the  sheaves,  and 
reproach  her  not ;'  and  bade  them  '  let  fall  some  hand- 
fuls  of  purpose'  for  her." 

"  What  a  good,  kind  man  he  was !" 

"No  doubt  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  Rnth,  from 
having  heard  of  her  story.  But  Boaz  was  a  pious  man, 
and  knew  that  God  in  the  law  given  to  Moses  had  not 
forgotten  the  poor  gleaners.    Read  this  verse  "  :— 


"'When  thon  cattest  down  thine  harvest  in  the 
field,  and  bast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  slialt 
not  go  again  to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands.' " 

"Now,  here  are  two  remarkable  persons,  whose 
history  we  may  think  of  when  we  look  at  the  corn-fields 
— Joseph  and  Rnth.  And  there  is  one  point  in  which 
they  are  both  special  examples  for  young  people.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  that  is  ?" 

Bessie  thought  the  lives  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  were  so 
very  different,  that  she  could  not  find  the  point  in 
which  they  both  agreed. 

"  I  shall  tell  yon,  then,"  said  her  mother.  "  They 
are  both  beautiful  examples  of  duty  to  parents.  How 
tenderly  affectionate  was  Joseph  to  his  aged  £ftther ! 
how  loving  and  obedient  was  Ruth  to  her  mother-in- 
law  !  refusing  to  forsake  her  in  distress,  following  her 
directions  in  every  particular,  even  when  the  customs 
of  Naomi's  country  must  have  seemed  strange  to 
herself.  How  different  from  the  way  in  which  many 
young  persons  now  act,  and  seem  to  think  theniaelves 
wiser  than  their  parents,  quite  refusing  to  be  guided 
by  their  advice  or  experience ! " 

"  Mamma,  I  will  never  do  that,"  said  Bessie,  and  she 
came  dose  to  her  mother,  and  laid  her  head  on  her 
knee. 

"  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Don^^  caressing  her,  "  I 
was  not  thinking  of  youJ* 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  cousins  Annie  and  Robert  7" 

"  Perhaps  I  was ;  but  it  will  do  us  no  good  to  speak 
of  their  fiiults.  All  loving,  dutiful  children,  may  be 
assured  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  be  given  to  them 
now,  as  troly  as  it  was  given  to  Joseph  And  Ruth,  ac- 
cording to  His  promise.  And  now  our  lesson  has  been 
long  enough  for  this  evening,  though  we  shall  still  have 
much  to  read  and  say  on  the  same  subject  next  8al>- 
bath.  Here  are  a  few  simple  Terses  on  Ruth,  which 
you  can  easily  learn." 

"  In  Rttth  among  the  aheares, 
So  fair,  ao  modcit  too, 
So  diligent  In  ererTthlng 
Her  mother's  will  to  do^ 


**I  an  example 

Help  me  to  follow,  Lord ; 
Uy  parent!  hononrlnj;,  and  Tliee^ 
According  to  Thy  word. 

"SoabaUI  fkvonrflnd 

With  God  and  man,  Uko  Ruth, 
And  eTer  prore  Thy  promises 
Are  fUthAUneas  and  truth.** 
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CHAPTER   IL 


HE  long  march  from  the  North  was 
over.      Bewards    and    honours  had 
been  assigned  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves ;  the  accus- 
tomed loigesses  to  all  the  troops. 

The  Komon  Senate,  still  following  the  forms  of 
the  Republic,  had  met  and  welcomed  the  army ; 
the  conqueror  had  mounted  his  chariot,  and  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  the  Triumph  of  Germanicus 
began. 

There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  outward  splen- 
dour and  gloiy  of  the  sight  No  blots  of  shape- 
less, colourless  dress,  or  of  poor  gaudj  colour 
among  the  spectators ;  no  awkward  struggling 
with  the  perplexities  of  unwonted  costume 
among  the  actors  in  the  procession ;  no  sense  of 
iucongmity  or  anachronism  in  any  one. 

Outwardly  not  a  discord.  Priests  and  magis- 
trates stepping  with  an  easy  dignity  in  their  ac- 
customed robes,  the  flowing  folds  of  the  white 
togas  made  white  as  any  fuller  on  earth  could 
white  them,  contrasting  with  the  rich  purple  of 
the  borders,  or  the  saffron  robes  of  the  augurs, 
all  the  colours  harmonizing  as  inevitably  as  a  bed 
of  crocuses. 

Then  came  the  bands  of  trumpeters,  with  the 
battle-music  which  more  than  any  other  peals  clear 
to  us  across  the  ages,  with  the  unvarying  intervals 
of  the  heart-stirring  calls  which  have  to  be  heard 
above  the  din  of  arms  and  the  cries  of  conflict,  or 
through  the  folds  of  sleep. 

Next,  the  spoils  of  war,  with  symbols  and  pic- 
tures of  the  conquered  places,  borne  aloft. 

In  this  case  there  were  few  spoils  to  exhibit. 
Gdld  and   silver  vessels,   embroidered  raiment, 
statue  and  picture,  were  not  to  be  found  among 
529 


these  poor  barbarians ;  and  models  of  cities  could 
not  be  constructed  where  the  cities  were  at  best  col- 
lections of  mud  huts.  This  part  of  the  proces- 
sion, therefore,  consisted  of  pictures  of  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  which  were  all  the  Germans 
had  to  lose,  and  of  battles,  which,  if  the  truth 
had  been  told,  they  had  not  altogether  lost. 
These,  carried  aloft  on  horizontal  trays,  with  large 
panels  on  which  were  blazoned  the  names  of  the 
tribes  said  to  be  conquered — Chatti,  Cherusci, 
Angrivarii — ^were  all  this  results  that  could  be 
shown.  For,  neither  were  the  beasts  of  the  German 
forests  glorious  for  triumphal  processions.  No 
ponderous  elephants  to  be  laden  with  barbaric 
trappings,  no  grand  tawny,  tropical  wild  beasts. 
Bears  there  might  have  been,  and  wolves, — if  the 
wolf  foster-mother  were  not  too  sacred  a  memory 
to  be  dragged  in  derision  by  the  people  of  Romu- 
lus. 

After  the  spoils  came  the  peace-music  ;  the 
band  of  flute-players  with  their  festive  sugges- 
tions of  dance  and  song. 

Next,  the  priests  with  the  sacred  white  oxen, 
their  gilded  horns  garlanded  for  sacrifice. 

Then  the  only  tangible  spoils  of  the  German 
war,  the  captive  Germans  themselves,  a  goodly 
procession,  chained,  and  drawn  out  in  long  files, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  might  feast 
on  these  signs  of  the  humiliation  of  their  foes,  a 
humiliation  sweetened  by  the  recollection  t)f 
recent  terrors,  by  its  being  an  avenging  of  the 
legions  of  Varus,  vanquished  and  slaughtered  by 
the  fathers  of  these  captives  among  the  rivers 
and  mountains  pictured  in  the  front  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

i*irst  came  a  fair  j'oiing  mother  witli  a  babe  in 
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her  arms,  Thuanelda,  paraded  alone  in  the  firont, 
that  no  ^ye  might  miss  her ;  yet  ^'  neither  sub- 
dued to  tears,  nor  nsing  the  language  of  suppli- 
cation j "  the  wife  of  Herman,  so  lately  con(^ueror 
of  Varus. 

The  band  of  captives  was  large  and  noble.  It 
was  perhaps  possible  for  the  spectators  to  forget 
that  neither  Herman  nor  any  of  the  warriors  who 
had  fought  by  his  side  were  among  them,  but 
only  these  women  and  children,  not  captured  in 
fair  field,  but  betrayed  by  a  base  kinsman. 

Then,  preceded  by  the  lictors  with  laurel- 
wreathed  fasces,  in  single  file,  came  the  chariot  of 
the  Conqueror,  himself  a  kingly-looking  man,  of 
the  old  Roman  type,  the  object  of  a -genuine 
popular  enthusiasm,  unpurchased,  and  indeed 
most  jealously  discouraged  by  the  emperor ;  the 
idol  of  the  Roman  people,  and  worthy  of  the  love 
of  a  nobler  people  than  they  had  sunk  to  be. 

Twenty  miles  out,  on  his  return,  out  they  had 
poured  along  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  the  heat  of  a 
Roman  May,  to  welcome  him  back. 

Pure  and  sacred  memories  of  good  women, 
worthy  of  the  Roman  ideal  days,  made  a  halo 
round  him,  the  grandson  of  the  faithful  and 
heroic  Octavia.  His  mother,  the  pure  and  beauti- 
ful Antonia,  still  lived.  His  own  wife,  Agrippina^ 
had  shown  herself  capable  of  courageous  devotion 
as  high  as  that  of  any  patriotic  matron  of  the  re- 
public, or  of  the  heroes  who  kept  the  bridge  ^'  in 
the  brave  days  of  old." 

In  those  corrupt  days  the  home  and  the  life  of 
Gkrmanicns  were  such  as  to  kindle  a  glow  of 
affectionate  admiration  in  a  corrupt  and  hardened 
people. 

His  five  young  sons  stood  in  the  chariot  beside 
him. 

Happily  no  eye  in  the  admiring  crowd  could 
see  that  one  of  these  was  to  be  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  or  that  the  daughter  not  there  was  to  be 
the  mother  of  Nero. 

He  himself,  if  not  the  skilful  general  they  be- 
lieved him,  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  commander 
who  inspired  his  troops  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
his  person  such  as  only  men  of  genuine  power  of 
some  kind  can  awaken.  Ardent  and  impulsive, 
as  more  than  one  incident  in  his  life  proves  him, 
the  fervour  of  his  character  never  led  him  beyond 
the  sacred  bounds  of  duty,  such  as  he  understood 


it,  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  because  his  ambition 
was  not  selfisL 

Twice,  it  is  said,  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
rushing,  by  his  own  act,  out  of  life. 

Once,  some  years  before,  when  he  had  quelled 
the  perilous  mutiny  which  arose,  on  the  death  of 
Augustus,  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
soldiers  cried,  "Caesar  Germanicus  will  not  en- 
dure to  be  a  subject,"  and  would  have  carried 
him  to  Rome  and  proclaimed  him  Emperor  in 
place  of  his  adoptive  father  the  new  Emperor 
Tiberius.  To  him  the  intended  honour  was  the 
threat  of  an  impious  disgrace.  He  had  risked 
his  life  to  restore  the  legions  to  their  duty  to 
Rome.  Better  die  himself  than  be  seduced  or 
driven  from  his  duty  to  CsBsar  ! 

And  once  again,  a  few  months  since,  when 
many  of  his  futhful  veterans  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  North  German  coast;  so  keen  was  his 
grief  at  their  loss  that  he  would  gladly  have 
perished  in  the  sea  beside  them.  His  soldiers' 
lives  were  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life. 

Eloquent  words  burned  naturally  on  lips  en- 
kindled by  such  a  heart.  He  was  held  to  be  a 
poet  and  orator  of  no  mean  stamp. 

As  he  stood  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  among 
his  boys,  in  the  triumphal  chariot,  robed  in  the 
embroidered  toga,  sceptred  and  laurel-crowned,  all 
Rome  did  well  to  throng  every  inch  of  the  pave- 
ments and  every  step  of  the  temples  along  the 
Sacred  Way  in  his  honour,  and  to  send  up  clouds 
of  incense  from  every  altar. 

He  stood  before  them,  a  pathetic  witness  amidst 
all  their  degradation,  of  what  their  inmost  hearts 
held  good,  of  what  each  Roman  was  meant  to  be. 

Behind  the  triumphal  chariot  marched  the  sol- 
diers, shouting,  "  lo  Triumphe,**  singing  and  jest* 

ing. 

So  the  stately  show  swept  along  the  Sacred 
Way — past  the  Forum,  with  its  army  of  statues  ; 
and  up  the  Capitoline ;  past  the  temples,  with 
the  broad  flights  of  steps  crowded  with  gazers, 
the  May  sunshine  lighting  up  the  dazzling  white 
robes,  glowing  on  the  purple  and  saffiron,  flashing 
back  from  brazen  spear  and  shield.  Slowly  it 
swept  up  the  old  sacred  hUl  through  air  sweet 
with  the  fragrance  of  countless  fresh  garlands 
and  with  incense  from  a  thousand  shrines,  vibrat- 
I  ing  with  music  martial  and  festive,  and  with  the 
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triumphs  and  the  welcomes  of  all  the  people  of 
fiomft 

Slowly  it  swept  on,  until  at  a  point  on  the 
ascent  it  suddenly  paused.  The  German  captives 
had  reached  the  state-prison  on  the  GapitoL 

Then  from  the  fettered  band,  according  to 
ancient  Eoman  custom,  were  withdrawn  some  of 
the  noblest  among  them,  never  to  reappear. 
Young  and  in  the  prime  of  strength,  with  no 
crime  but  that  of  being  enemies  of  Rome,  they 
were  led  from  the  midst  of  the  captives,  from  the 
festive  throng  and  the  May  sunshine,  within  the 
door  of  the  prison  by  the  wayside.  And  there, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Mamertine  dungeons,  the 
exiles  were  cast  down  to  die  unpitied,  while  all 
Borne  was  keeping  holiday  outside. 

Very  slowly  the  moments  of  that  terrible  pause 
passed  for  three  of  the  captives.  A  deeper  pallor 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  mother  Siguna  as  she 
<irew  the  child  Hilda  closer  to  her.  Siward's 
brow  flushed,  and  he  looked  round  to  see  if  there 
were  one  token  of  pity  in  the  festive  throng. 
There  was  a  slight  silence,  a  little  more  eager 
pressing  forward  of  the  crowd  to  see ; — and  that 
wasalL 

The  boy  heard  no  sound  of  compassion,  and 
<3iught  no  glance  of  pity  in  man  or  woman. 

Only  from  one  little  deformed  girl,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  pushed  near  him  in  the  throng.  He 
heard  her  ask  an  old  man  who  was  taking  care 
of  her  what  they  were  doing  with  those  fair  boys. 

^  They  are  going  to  kill  them,  and  throw  them 
into  the  dungeons,"  he  said. 

''  But  it  is  a  festival,"  she  said  ;  '^  could  they 
not  wait  ?  " 

**  It  is  part  of  the  festivity,"  he  replied.  "  The 
Konum  people  enjoy  strong  contrasts.  They  have 
a  different  idea  of  the  drama  from  that  which  we 
Greeks  had.     They  like  their  tragedy  real." 

The  little  maiden  looked  perplexed.  There 
was  a  quiet  bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the  slave 
which  made  Siward  glance  up  in  his  face  for  an 
explanation.  The  face  was  not  bitter.  There 
was  a  sarcastic  curve  about  the  lips,  but  the  dark 
eyes  met  the  boy's  with  a  kindliness  so  different 
from  the  expression  of  the  other  faces  around  him, 
that  it  made  him  remember  the  countenance. 

The  impression  was  deepened  by  what  followed. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  rush  amongst  the 


crowd  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  condemned  cap- 
tives. In  the  pressure,  the  little  deformed  girl 
was  separated  from  the  old  man  and  thrown  down 
amidst  the  band  of  captives.  She  might  have 
been  trodden  on  and  hurt,  but  that  Siward,  with 
an  irresistible  instinct  of  protection,  gently  lifted 
her  up,  and,  fettered  as  he  was,  bore  her  to  a  safe 
place  on  some  steps  by  the  wayside.  There  the 
old  man  quickly  found  and  rejoined  her,  and  was 
beginning  to  thank  him,  when,  with  rude  words 
and  blows,  the  boy  was  driven  back  into  the  pro- 
cession which  he  had  disarranged. 

The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  for 
Siward  it  was  a  moment  of  balm. 

For  that  moment  the  bewildering  pomp  and 
the  bewildering  sense  of  wrong  were  lifted  from 
his  heart,  and  it  was  brought  close  to  other  human 
hearts. 

In  Home  then,  too,  amidst  that  triumphant, 
insulting  crowd,  were  infirmity,  and  suffering,  and 
pity!   . 

The  large  soft  eyes  that  had  thanked  him  from 
the  wan,  suffering  little  face,  and  the  words  and 
tones  of  the  old  Greek  slave,  haunted  him,  and 
seemed  half  to  awaken  him  from  a  terrible  dream. 
All  the  more  because  he  but  half  understood  them. 

He  had  great  need  of  some  such  drops  of 
healing,  for  the  day  was  bitterer  than  he  had 
thought. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  despise  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  a  whole  people — to  be  driven  or  dragged 
chained  and  enslaved,  a  gazing- stock  for  thousands 
of  hostile  eyes — he,  and  his  mother,  and  the  help- 
less little  sister.  Often  he  wished  he  had  not 
learned  the  Latin  tongue  so  well  during  that  long 
captivity  in  the  camp  by  the  Rhine.  It  might 
have  been  easier  not  to  understand  the  words 
of  satisfied  revenge  or  scornful  raillery,  or,  worse 
still,  of  scornful  praise,  flung  at  them  as  at  well- 
made  dogs  or  horses.  He  hoped  his  mother  did 
not  hear.  When  he  looked  at  her,  her  face 
seemed  calm. 

It  was  bitterer  than  he  had  thought.  To  have 
fought  for  his  people  and  been  fairly  captured 
could  have  been  borne ;  but  not  easily  thus  to  be 
entrapped  like  vermin,  and  then  exhibited  as  a 
fair  fruit  of  conquest,  and  not  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  exulting  crowd, — 

"We  were  betrayed,  we  were  not  conquered. 
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If  you  had  tried  it  fairly  vritli  us  in  battle,  we  or 
you  should  have  been  left  on  the  field.  We  would 
never  have  been  here." 

And  worse  than  all  was  this  terrible  pause,  the 
wrenching  of  their  brethren  from  them  without 
possibility  of  farewell  or  lamentation. 

With  a  fierce  joy  the  boy's  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  forest  of  the  Teutobeig,  to  the  Roman  vic- 
tims slain  there  in  honour  of  the  Qerman  gods — 
to  the  blanched  bones  of  the  legions  left  so  long 
unburied  and  unavenged. 

Slowly,  drop  by  drop,  the  bitter  venom  distUled 
into  his  heart. 

And  in  all  heaven  and  earth  there  was  nothing 
to  counteract  or  ward  off  the  poison  save  the 
patient  sustaining  face  of  the  mother  at  his  side, 
and  the  little  touch  of  human  sympathy  which 
came  to  him  through  the  eyes  of  the  deformed 
girl  and  in  the  tones  of  the  old  slave. 

For  it  was  not  in  the  Koman  Forum  that  men 
had  erected  an  altar  to  Pity. 

In  all  the  temples  by  which  they  passed  there 
was  no  sanctuary  of  sorrow,  no  image  of  a  Divine 
Sufferer  overcoming  by  enduring. 

In  all  the  sunny  heavens  through  which  he 
gazed  he  knew  of  no  judgment  -seat  where  there 
was  certainty  of  justice  for  all,  far  less  of  a 
mercy-seat,  where  there  was  certainty  of  infinite 
pity  for  all. 

At  length  the  dreadful  pause  in  the  march  was 
over;  the  sign  was  given  that  the  executions 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  massacred  cap- 
tives were  lying  dead  in  the  Harlmfti^^  below ;  and 
the  splendid  show  swept  on  again  in  the  May 
sunshine,  with  the  battle  trumpets  and  festive 
flutings,  through  fiowers  and  incense,  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  where,  beside  the 
king  of  the  gods,  the  old  god  Boundary  had  kept 
his  ancient  shrine. 

Then  came  tlie  sacrificing  of  oxen,  and  the  lay- 
ing the  wreath  of  victory  on  the  lap  of  the  statue 
of  Jove. 

So  Siguna  and  her  children  trod  the  last  steps 
of  the  fatal  road,  and  finished  the  weary  march 
from  the  latest  pillar  of  the  god  Boundary  among 
the  forests  of  their  native  northern  land,  to  his 
earliest  shrine  on  the  rock  of  the  CapitoL 

The  sacred  services  being  ended  in  the  temple, 
the  feastings  began,  the  procession  broke  up  into 


numberless  little  knots  of  revellers,  each  portion 
of  it  coalescing  with  some  portion  of  the  crowd, 
eager  to  entertain  the  triumphant  army,  to  listen 
to  stories  of  hairbreadth  'scapes  among  the  un- 
known northern  seas,  whose  waves  had  risen 
against  their  legions,  like  some  of  the  hideous 
monsters  they  contained,  and  swallowed  up  half 
an  army.  

CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Triumph  the  boy  Siward 
having  escaped  for  a  time  from  the  revelries  of 
the  other  slaves  of  G^rmanicus,  stood  leaning 
against  a  pillar  of  the  palace  portico. 

It  had  been  an  embittering  day  for  him.  The 
revelries  among  the  slaves  had  been  worse  than 
the  ignominy  of  the  procession;  for  they  had 
given  him  a  glimpse  into  the  unutterable  debase- 
ment of  the  slave-household  of  which  that  day 
the  German  captives  had  been  the  scoff  and  jest 

If  slavery  did  not  debase  the  slave  as  well  as 
the  slave-owner,  it  must  soon  put  an  end  to  itself. 
The  slave,  purified  by  suffering,  must  rise  above 
the  master,  degraded  by  inflicting  it  But  the 
crudest  thing  in  cruelty  is  its  tendency  to  make 
the  sufferer  cruel.  And  in  this  Boman  slavery 
there  were  depths  both  of  cruelty  and  of  degrada- 
tion scarcely  to  be  reached  under  any  form  of 
Christianity. 

In  addition  to  Ids  bitter  sense  of  wrong,  .the 
poor  boy  had  also  the  pain  of  sorely  bruised 
limbs,  not  made  easier  to  bear  by  the  sense  that 
he  had  brought  this  pain  on  himsell 

In  his  simplicity,  when  questioned  as  to  his 
parentage,  he  had  said  with  some  pride  that  his 
father  was  of  noble  blood,  and  worked  at  a  smith's 
forge  of  his  own  ;  the  forge  being  in  his  mind  as 
much  a  subject  to  glory  in  as  the  noble  birtL 

The  torrent  of  derisive  witticisms  which  this 
confession  had  brought  on  the  "  patrician  black- 
smith" and  on  his  mother  had  altogether  over- 
whelmed  the  poor  boy's  resolutions  to  practise 
silent  endurance  as  the  only  dignity  of  the  slave, 
In  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  irritation,  he  had 
made  up  for  his  want  of  Latin  wit  by  dealing  a 
very  effective  barbarian  blow  against  the  most 
unendurable  o(  his  tormentors,  which  had  brought 
on  a  general  assault,  ending  in  his  being  thrown 
on  the  ground,  beaten,  and  trampled  on.    Indeed, 
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but  for  the  fact  of  many  of  the  aesailaiits  being 
too  much  the  worse  for  wine  to  aim  their  blows 
well,  he  might  scarcely  haye  escaped  and  con- 
trived to  creep  away  under  the  shadow  of  the 
portico  as  he  had  done. 

He  had  not  been  resting  there  long  when  the 
sound  of  flutes  and  pipes  echoed  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  torch- 
bearers  came  in  sight  of  the  palace,  bringing 
Oeimanicos  back  with  songs  and  shouts  to  his 
home. 

The  captive  boy  shrank  farther  into  the  shadow. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  laurel-garlanded  portico 
echoed  with  congratulations  and  leave-takings. 
Then  Qermanicus  retired  within  the  house,  the 
festive  band  gradually  dispersed,  the  blaze  of  the 
torches  died  out  one  by  one  in  the  distance,  and 
Siward  was  left  alone  with  the  stars. 

At  last  that  bitter  day  had  worn  to  its  close  ! 
The  day  of  ignominy  was  over,  he  thought^  for 
the  captives,  and  the  life  of  bondage  and  suffer- 
ing had  begun.  For  Germanicus,  the  day  of 
triumph  was  over,  and  the  life  of  glorious  power 
and  activity  was  but  beginning  !  How  wide 
apart  the  beginning  of  the  two  roads  led  !  "  How 
much  wider,"  the  poor  boy  thought,  recalling 
with  a  shudder  the  slave-revellers  from  whom  he 
had  escaped,  and  the  wail  from  the  slave-prison 
among  the  bills, "  might  not  the  end  be  !  What 
could  he  do  but  grow  brutish  or  wicked  like  the 
rest,  and  perhaps  by-and-bye  be  as  cruel  to  some 
new  sufferer  as  they  had  been  to  him  1 "  A  terrible 
sense  of  being  destined,  not  only  to  suffer,  but  to 
sbk  through  suffering,  was  on  him  ;  of  a  curse 
which  reached  not  only  to  the  body  but  to  the 
aouL  These  brutish  bondsmen  around  him  had 
sunk  beneath  it     What  hand  in  heaven  or  on 

eaiih  could  save  him  % 

« 

The  love  which  was  a  torch  kindled  by  the  love 
be  knew  not,  came  once  more  to  his  rescue. 

The  mother's  gentle  hand  rested  on  his^  droop- 
ing head.  He  knew  her  touch  although  he  did 
not  at  once  look  up.  But  the  ice  began  to  melt 
horn  his  heart,  and  slow  burning  tears  fell  through 
the  fingers  clasped  on  his  brow. 

"My  son,"  she  said,  "you  have  done  bravely 
to-day." 

He  shook  his  head. 

She  had  not  witnessed  the  scene  among  the 


slave-revellers.     He  thought  she  did  not  know, 
and  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  told  her. 

"Siward,"  she  continued,  "your  words  in 
the  dawn  on  the  hillside  strengthened  me  to-day. 
I  did  walk  like  a  crowned  queen  between  my 
children." 

The  hidden  tears  fell  slower,  but  more  bitterly. 
"Little  reason  had  she,"  he  thought,  ''to  feel 
proud  of  her  poor  helpless,  beaten,  slave-boy." 

"  Siward,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  had  a  great 
proposal  for  you  to-day.  A  Roman  patrician 
lady  saw  you  to-day  in  the  procession,  and  she 
and  her  husband  coveted  you.  They  asked  our 
Lady  Agrippina  about  you.  They  have  no  son, 
and  they  want  to  adopt  you  for  their  own.  Once 
they  thought  they  had  too  many  children,  and, 
according  to  one  of  their  wicked  customs,  they 
cast  out  their  own  helpless  babes  to  die,  that  they 
might  have  no  more  trouble  with  them.  But  a 
pestilence  came  and  swept  away  those  they  had 
saved.  Now,  they  have  no  child  but  one,  who  is 
a  virgin  priestess  of  some  goddess,  and  one  a  sickly 
mis-shapen  girl,  who  was  rescued  by  a  Qreek 
slave.  And  the  Boman  lady  envied  me  as  I 
walked  beside  yOu,  my  son,  and  wishes  to  adopt 
you  for  her  own,  and  to  call  you  by  their  name, 
Cloelius.'' 

He  looked  up. 

"I  am  Siward  the  son  of  Siguna  and  Olave 
the  smith,"  he  said.  "  They  can  make  me  their 
slave.  I  will  never  call  myself  the  son  of  a 
Boman  woman  and  a  murderess.  I  am  thy  son, 
mother,  thine." 

She  said  nothing.  She  had  expected  nothing 
else.  But  with  that  free  determination  of  the  will, 
the  bondage  had  passed  from  his  soul. 

Battered  and'  bruised  as  he  was,  the  sense  re- 
awoke  within  him  of  being  something  blows 
could  not  crush,  nor  fetters  bind.  His  inmost 
self  was  free  with  the  only  freedom  worth  having 
^the  freedom  of  loving  and  choosing,  of  choosing 
rather  than  to  suffer  anything  than  to  desert  those 
whom  he  loved. 

Not  that  he  reasoned  this  out,  or  could  have 
spoken  of  the  immortal  invisible  spirit  within. 
What  he  was  conscious  of  was  not  of  having  a 
soul,  but  of  having  a  mother  whom  he  loved. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "you  had  no  hesitation 
about  the  answer." 
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'*  Not  any,"  she  replied ;  ''  we  could  not  give 
up  your  father's  name.'' 

'*  And  I  would  not  grow  like  these  Romans,"  he 
said.  *'  Better  be  their  slave  than  be  themselves, 
mother,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  ^  I  have  seen 
and  heard  terrible  things  to-day ;  and  I  have 
had  a  terrible  dread.     But  you  have  saved  me." 

"  Dread  of  what  7 "  she  said. 

*'  Of  growing  like  these  Bomans  and  their 
slaves  ! "  he  said.  ^  Of  growing  to  despise  all 
women  as  if  I  had  never  had  a  mother;  to  dis- 
believe in  all  goodness,  as  if  I  had  never  known 
you ;  to  be  ashamed  of  work ;  to  dishonour  all 
that  makes  men  men  and  women  women ;  the 
terror  of  sinking  through  the  pleasures  of  swinish 
beasts  revelling  in  garbage  and  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  to  the  pleasures  of  wild  beasts  revelling  in 
the  torture  of  their  victims,  as  these  Romans  do  in 
tlicir  games,  and  (if  the  slaves  speak  truth)  in  their 
homes.  But  this  dread  is  gone  ;  you  have  come 
and  saved  me.** 

"What  have  I  done  ?" shesaid;  "  whatcan  I  do f ' 

"  You  have  done  what  Siguna  the  wife  of  Loki 
did.  Surely  it  was  a  prophetess  who  named 
thee,"  he  said.  "  When  the  gods  had  bound  him 
f:ist,  and  the  serpent  dropped  venom,  did  not 
Siguna  hold  the  cup  so  that  the  serpent's  venom 
could  not  drop  on  him,  and  bum  into  his  heart  1 
The  cup  is  your  heart,  mother,  and  you  have 
saved  me." 

'*  Child,"  she  said, "  what  are  you  saying  ;  you 
are  not  Loki  the  malignant;  you,  my  brave, 
bright  boy  ] " 

"No,"  he  said,  smiling,  "I  am  not  LokL 
Stay  thou  near  me,  and  I  will  never  be  like  him." 

So  the  boy  interpreted  the  lovely  legend  of 
Loki  and  Siguna.*  For  dark  as  were  those  old 
heathen  conceptions  of  the  gods,  often  on  some 
subordinate  figure  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
picture,  falls  a  strange  beautiful  light  from  a 
source  unseen  and  unexplained. 

The  gods  were  often  hard  and  cruel,  or  careless 
and  cold.  But  in  some  human  creature,  such  as 
Siguna,  bums  a  little  lowly  spark  of  unquench- 
able love,  or  invincible  patience,  stronger  and 


*  Tt  is  not  meant  to  intimato  bj  this  that  this  legend  or  other 
Northern  legends  alluded  to  in  these  pages  were  as  andent  at 
the  first  centnry ;  but  to  take  them  as  types  of  the  beUef 
and  imagination  from  which  at  one  time  or  another  the  Northern 
Sagas  sprang. 


more  divine,  lovelier  and  loftier  than  all  the  might 
of  Asgard  or  Olympus. 

For  throughout  those  ages  while  men  made  the 
gods,  it  was  Qod  who  made  man. 

The  mother  went  into  the  house  and  found  a 
mat  and  an  old  mantle,  in  which  she  wrapped 
up  her  boy's  bruised  limbs ;  and  soon  he  fell 
asleep  with  the  sleep  of  youth. 

But  she  watched  above  him  and  wept  For 
very  feeble  she  felt  her  hands  to  be  to  keep  off  the 
poisonous  drops.  Feeble  woman's  hands,  and 
fettered,  and  who  could  say  how  long  the  gods, 
or  the  Romans  who  seemed  their  £Eivourites  and 
vicegerents  on  earth,  would  allow  even  this  1 

So  she  looked  hopelessly  up  to  the  calm,  bright 
stars,  and  the  beautiful  impenetrable  night  But 
soon  she  ceased  to  weep.  For  there  was  no  heart 
to  appeal  to,  or  to  weep  on.  If  there  were  gods 
above  those  stars,  either,  for  some  unknown  offence 
they  had  turned  against  her,  or  they  did  not  rule 
as  far  south  as  Rome,  or  the  gods  of  Rome  were 
stronger,  or,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  likely 
thing  of  all,  they  were  shining  still  in  Asgard, 
bright  and  calm  as  the  stars,  and  as  inaccessible. 

The  wail  could  not  rise  into  prayer,  therefore 
it  died  into  despairing  silence.  Yet  Siguna  and 
Siward,  the  German  captives,  were  not  the  only 
persons  in  Rome  to  whom  that  day  had  been  little 
of  a  festival 

In  his  new  palace  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Palatine  was  dwelling  one  to  whose  heart  every 
shout  of  applause  to  Germanicus  had  been  a  drop 
of  the  bitterest  venom.  And  by  him  on  the  icj 
summit  where  he  sat  was  no  faithful  hand  to 
ward  off  the  bitter  drops. 

From  youth,  Tiberius  Caesar  had  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  desecrated  homes.  His  mother, 
the  Empress  Livia,  had  consented  to  be  divorced 
from  his  father  to  share  the  throne  of  Augustus. 
He  himself  had  reluctantly  consented  to  abandon 
Yipsania,  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth,  sister  of 
Agrippina  the  noble  wife  of  Germanicus,  to  be- 
come the  husband  of  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of 
Augustus,  a  woman  who  despised  him,  and  whom 
not  without  reason  he  hated;  for  her  crimes,  after- 
wards banished  by  her  own  father  to  the  fatal 
island  of  Pandataria. 

The  bonds   between  him    and    his    mother^ 
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strong  as  they  'were,  were  not  sach  as  to  soften 
or  hallow  life.  Oq  her  side  rather  a  dramatic 
ifflpeisonation  than  affection,  accomplishing  in 
her  son  an  ambition  she  could  not  fulfil  in  her 
own  person.  On  his^  a  habit  of  deference 
to  her  authority  and  reverence  to  her  judgment 
which  nothing  but  death  could  break,  but  firom 
which  he  felt  lier  death  an  emancipation ;  identi- 
fication of  interest  without  union  of  heart. 

The  sacred  fire  of  his  hearth  being  to  him 
thus  early  extinguished,  in  its  place  was  substi- 
tuted a  steel  mirror,  in  which  the  world  was 
reflected  with  exactness,  but  altogether  without 
glow,— the  world  and  himself. 

Where  the  world,  gazing  within  wall  after  wall 
of  his  imperial  palace,  and  fold  within  fold  of  his 
pmple  draperieSi  caught  glimpses  of  a  mysterious 
divinity;  he  saw  an  imperilled  mortal  "  holding 
tbti  Roman  people  as  a  wolf  by  the  ears." 

On  the  icy  summit  where  the  dazzled  nations 
saw  a  godlike  form  gloriously  robed  and  crowned, 
grasping  the  lightnings,  he,  chill  and  undazzled, 
saw  himself  as  he  was,  unillumined  by  the  spen- 
door,  quivering  beneath  the  lightnings  he  seemed 
to  grasp.  He  knew  that  he  saw  but  a  little  space 
beyond  him,  whilst  within  that  little  space  he  saw 
a  world  of  perils,  and  beyond  it  a  surging  mist 
through  which  from  time  to  time  loomed  on  his 
anxious  vision  the  forms  of  men  greater  than  he 
threatening  to  rise  and  hurl  him  from  his  seat. 
At  the  centre  of  that  omnipotent  dominion  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a  mortal  man,  and  not  a  great 
man.  Honestly  therefore  he  recommended  all 
men  not  to  worship  him  ;  whilst  he  watched 
with  suspicious  vigilance  for  every  token  of  a  real 
great  man,  one  "  bom  a  king,"  that  like  Herod 
he  might  "  come  and  worship  him," — in  Herod's 
fashion. 

At  the  core  of  that  Empire  was  a  heart  in 
which  hope  and  love,  and  fi&ith  in  woman,  in 
man,  or  in  heaven,  were  frozen  to  death ;  a  heart 
not  cruel  for  cruelty's  sake,  but  possessed  by  an 
ignoble  fear  and  self-distrust,  a  cynical  contempt 
of  all  who  did  him  homage,  and  a  desperate  en- 
TioQs  hatred  of  all  whom  his  keen  wit  perceived 
were  too  dear-sighted  or  too  noble  to  do  him 
real  homage  in  their  hearts.  At  this  time  tha 
great  oljects  of  his  dread  and  envy  were  CsBsar 
Gennanicns    and   Agrip^nna,  whom  his  mother 


Livia  also  envied  and  disliked,  and  of  whose 
lofty  character,  disbelieving  in  any  noble  source 
of  such  loftiness,  Tiberius  had  an  especial  dis- 
trust 

To  the  emperor,  therefore,  this  day  of  the 
Triumph  of  Germanicus  had  been  a  day  of 
humiliation.  Not  on  account  of  the  pomp  whose 
hollowness  he  knew,  but  because  he  saw  how  the 
Roman  people,  tbe  wolf  whom  he  held  so  desper- 
ately by  the  ears,  fawned  with  as  fond  a  pride 
as  the  wolf  foster-mother  herself  on  the  genial 
yoimg  soldier,  nephew  of  Augustus,  grandson  of 
Octavia  and  Antony. 

Nor  to  Qermanicus  himself  (had  the  German 
captive  known  it  as  he  saw  him  disappear  within 
the  portico ))  had  that  day  been  any  more  a  true 
triumph  than  to  any  fettered  captive  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

He  had  been  dragged  in  his  triumphal  chariot 
as  reluctantly  as  Thusnelda  herself  before  it. 

Tictory  was  what  he  had  desired,  not  a  hollow 
show  of  triumph.  One  campaign  more  in 
Germany,  he  believed,  would  have  made  him  a 
true  conqueror,  would  have  driven  back  the 
German  tribes  effectually,  and  made  the  short 
line  of  the  Elbe,  instead  of  the  long  windings  of 
the  Bhiue,  the  real  frontier  of  the  Empire. 

From  this  career  of  conquest  he  had  been  torn, 
from  purposes  he  deemed  worthy  of  Roman 
ambition — "  through  envy  torn  away  from  a  har- 
vest of  ripe  glory  " — ^to  be  detached  for  ever  from 
the  army  which  loved  him,  and  for  which  he  bad 
cared  with  a  true  kingly  care,  and  despatched 
hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of  a  man  who 
would  only  envy  and  hate  him  the  more  success- 
fully he  served  him. 

To  him  and  to  Agrippina — taken  from  her 
queenly  place  at  the  head  of  the  veterans  who 
honoured  her  as  a  matron  of  old  Rome,  and  loved 
her  boys  with  a  household  affection  as  at  once 
their  princes  and  playfellows,  to  be  entangled  in 
the  wretched  intrigues  of  a  court  where  a  slight  to 
her  was  regarded  as  a  compliment  to  the  emperor's 
mother — ^that  day  was  an  evening,  not  a  morning, 
a  stepping  from « a  high  place  in  a  free,  large 
world  into  the  narrow  tortuous  ways  about  a 
degraded  court 

No  day  of  rejoicing  to  the  conqueror,  nor  to 
the  faithful  troops  he  had  led  so  long!     They 
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had  not  forgotten  the  daj,  years  since,  when  the 
young  Qernianicus  had  won  them  back  from 
mutiny  by  his  presence,  when  they  had  gathered 
around  him  with  their  wrongs,  showing  him  the 
limbs  bruised  and  wounded  by  the  cruelty  of 
under-officers,  and  pressing  his  hands  on  their 
toothless  gums  to  prove  by  how  long  years  of 
service  they  had  merited  a  better  reward;  nor 
how  he  had  soothed  them  with  promises,  and 
with  largesses  from  his  own  private  means,  a 
royal  generosity  which  Tiberius  could  not  forgive. 

Nor  would  they  forget  the  day  not  long  after- 
wards when  once  more  he  had  shamed  them 
back  to  order  and  allegiance,  by  threatening  to 
withdraw  Agrippina  and  the  Boman  ladies  from 
the  mutinous  camp  to  the  protection  of  the 
German  allies  at  Treves. 

The  armies  of  Home,  after  all,  were  themselves 
110  such  iron  machines  as  they  seemed,  but 
aggregates  of  impressible  human  creatures — 
assemblies  of  impulsive  passionate  Italians,  keen 
to  feel  wrongs  and  to  resent  them,  capable  of 
loving  and  trusting  with  romantic  devotion  when 
they  found  any  one  like  Germanicus,  a  man  of 
like  passion  with  themselves,  yet  of  keener  insight 
and  higher  self-control  than  themselves,  with  a 
heart  to  care  for  them. 

And  now  this  strong,  slowly-woven  bond  was 
to  be  rent  asunder  for  ever.  This  body  of  living 
men,  enthusiastically  attached  to  a  commander, 
was  to  become  again,  outwardly,  a  machine  of 
state,  and  inwardly  a  conglomeration  of  separate 
atoms. 

To  Germauicus  and  his  army  it  was  a  day  of 
separation.  The  army  dispersed  among  the 
citizens,  once  more  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
empire.  The  conquering  commander  retired  into 
his  home  a  mere  slave  of  the  emperor. 

And  sadly  that  nighty  in  the  homes  of  many  a 
patrician  palace,  among  its  gardens  on  the  hills  of 
llome — and  in  many  of  the  crowded  chambers  of 
the  people  whose  tall  houses  rose  from  the  valleys 
below — among  the  few  in  that  degraded  popula- 
tion to  whom  the  triumph  was  anything  higher  than 
one  of  the  shows  of  the  circus  orXhe  amphitheatre, 
came  back  the  memory  of  Drusus,  f&ther  of  Ger- 
manicus ;  and  Marcellus,  his  uncle ;  and  of  Julius 
Ccesar,  first  and  noblest  of  the  race,  throwing  its 
shadow  on  the  future  of  one  who,  as  the  despair- 


ing presentiment  of  a  corrupted  and  enslaved 
people  told  them,  was  too  worthy  of  life  to  live 
long  in  such  a  time. 

<«  For  ever,"  they  said,  "  short-lived  and  unfor- 
tunate are  those  whom  the  Boman  people  love.*' 

Thus,  in  the  laughter  of  that  day  of  triumph 
there  was  heaviness,  and  its'  songs  died  into  a 
hopeless  wail  in  other  hearts  than  those  of  the 
German  captives. 

And  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  countless 
sufferers  in  that  glittering,  brilliant,  hopeless 
Roman  world  knew  of  the  heart  that  was  beat- 
ing for  them  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  the  heart 
of  Him,  indeed,  "bom  a  king,**  in  which  fear  had 
no  place,  glowing  but  with  fedth  and  hope,  and  with 
unquenchable  love  for  all;  nor  what  cup  was  being 
prepared  to  gather  into  itself  the  venom  of  all  the 
bitter  drops,  and  ward  them  off  from  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ix  the  dusk  of  the  May  morning  a  young  Roman 
maiden  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  spring  on  the 
Coelian  hill,  in  the  garden  of  Goelius  Tullus.  She 
stood,  or  half  leant  against  the  rock,  from  beneath 
which  the  pure  fresh  water  was  slowly  trickling 
into  her  pitcher.  Slight  and  lithe  in  form,  from 
the  firm  poise  of  the  graceful  head  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  small  sandalled  feet,  which  shone  on 
the  dark  mossy  turf  below  the  long  white  stole, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  power  blended  with  all  the 
grace  which  encircled  her  with  a  kind  of  sweet 
awe.  The  j  oyous  half-smiling  lips,  the  dreamy  dark 
eyes,  which  sent  a  light  through  the  long  lashes 
like  the  morning  sunshine  on  the  pure  shaded 
spring  she  was  watching ;  the  hands  folded  not 
in  lassitude,  but  with  a  firm  clasp,  as  if  they  had 
embraced  each  other  with  a  happy  purpose,  and 
would  only  part  to  help  each  other  to  execute  it ; 
the  whole  guileless  expression  of  the  feM^  full 
of  soul  as  it  was,  seemed  more  childlike  than 
womanly.  The  look  of  extreme  youth  was  in- 
creased by  the  absence  of  long  feminine  tresses, 
and  of  all  feminine  ornament  The  hair,  of  a 
golden  brown,  curled  and  clustered  around  the 
small  head  like  a  child's,  and  was  only  bound 
with  a  purple  fillet. 

Yet  there  was  a  majesty  about  the  light  delicate 
form  and  on  the  smooth  straight  brows.   No  mere 
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imperial  stateliness,  something  higher  and  freer — 
somethlDg  to  which  any  canopy  of  state  would 
have  seemed  a  tawdry  appendage — ^something 
wliich  in  any  temple  of  her  gods  wonld  have 
made  you  feel  it  a  sanctuary. 

There  was  a  alight  rustle  among  the  ilexes  of 
the  garden,  and  then  a  younger  maiden,  kneeling 
down  before  her,  embraced  her  knees  as  if  she 
had  been  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 

*'My  beautiful!"  said  the  child,  ''you  are 
more  divine  than  ever.  No  wonder  they  do  not 
need  any  sacred  images  in  the  temple  where  you 
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serve. 

The  maiden  stooped,  and,  raising  the  kneeling 
child,  encircled  her  with  one  arm. 

^Poor  little  sister,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  simply  the  embodiment  of  her  smile  turned 
into  musia  The  ring  of  a  little  child's  laughter 
was  in  it,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  heavenly  pity. 
For  different,  indeed,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
from  herself  was  the  poor  misshapen  child  who 
clang  to  her  with  such  an  adoring,  passionate 
fondness.  The  form  that  of  a  shrunken  old 
woman ;  the  face  thin  and  wan,  though  not 
without  beauty ;  the  eyes  deep  with  the  sadness 
of  a  sorrowful  womanhood. 

"  To-day  is  a  great  day  with  me,  little  sister," 
said  the  elder  maiden,  "  and  I  may  well  be  clothed 
with  joy.  Yesterday  completed  the  ten  years  of 
my  disciplesbip.  This  day  ten  years  since  our 
father  led  me  to  the  High  Priest,  and  the  old 
man  welcomed  me  to  the  service  of  Rome  and 
the  goddess,  and  consecrated  me  as  the  vestals 
of  our  ancient  Alba  were  consecrated  hundreds 
of  years  before  Home  was  born.  '  Thee,  beloved, 
I  take,'  he  said,  '  a  vestal  priestess,  to  minister  in 
sacred  tlungs,  to  do  for  the  Roman  people  what 
the  best  law  has  appointed.'  And  so,  a  little 
child,  I  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  sacred 
nrgitts,  and  had  henceforth  for  my  dwelling  the 
dwelling  of  the  goddess,  for  my  hearth-fire  the 
sacred  hearth-fire  of  Rome. 

''Ten  years  of  training,  slowly  unfolding  be- 
^re  me  the  meaning  of  that  consecration,  and 
now  I  too  am  to  serve  Rome  for  myself  This 
morning,  for  thejfirst  time,  I  shall  sprinkle  the 
pare  water  on  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  To- 
aight,  for  the  first  time,  to  me  will  be  committed 
the  chaise  of  the  sacred  fire,   to  keep  it  for 


the  Roman  people,  for  the  goddess,  and  for  our 
Rome. 

"  tittle  sister,  have  I  not  reason  to  be  glad  %  '* 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  up.  From  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  hill  where  they  stood 
among  the  gardens,  beyond  the  undulating  plain 
of  the  Campagna,  still  dusk,  the  dawn  was  flow- 
ing in  a  golden  flood  around  the  Alban  hills. 
Peak  after  peak  rose  boldly  from  the  plain,  and 
as  she  glanced  towards  them  at  that  moment  a 
rosy  light  touched  the  highest  of  all,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  common 
shrine  of  the  pristine  Latin  race. 

''  See,  little  sister,''  she  said,  "  the  finger  of  the 
gods  is  touching  the  old  temple  of  our  fathers. 
Beneath  it  is  lying  in  its  deep  hollow  the  Alban 
lake,  and  the  ridge  of  the  White  City  where  our 
people  were  cradled,  and  the  vestal  princess  dwelt, 
and  the  twin  heroes  were  bom.  Here  is  the  marshy 
valley  which  the  prince  our  forefather  drained, — 
the  dictator,  Cloelius, — making  the  marshy  land  a 
fruitful  field,  and  bringing  the  water  to  refresh 
the  arid  plain.  The  ancient  channel  is  there 
which  our  father  cut  through  the  solid  hills,  and 
the  waters  are  flowing  througli  it  still — ^in  the 
dark  under  the  rock  arches,  in  the  sunshine 
through  the  green  Campagna,  below  us  through 
the  valley  at  our  feet — waters  from  our  Alban 
hills,  brought  hither  to  minister  to  the  Roman 
people. 

'*  Little  sister,  last  night  the  gods  sent  me  a 
dream.  Since  the  days  of  the  Cloelius,  who 
made  the  water  flow,  when  our  Alba  was  razed, 
and  our  fathers  were  transplanted  to  this  Coelian 
hi]1,  and  the  Cloelii  became  a  Roman  house, — 
once  again,  thou  knowest^  our  name  has  had  a 
high  place  in  the  story  of  old  Rome. 

*'  When  Lars  Porsenna,  the  Etruscan  king,  with 
his  armies  on  the  Janiculum,  had  driven  the 
Romans  to  submit,  and  to  send  him  the  ivory 
throne,  and  twenty  hostages,  boysand  maidens  of 
the  noblest  blood,  a  virgin,  Qoelia,  was  among 
theuL  She  swam  back  through  the  river,  escap- 
ing the  foe,  leading  the  other  girls,  and  fled 
safely  to  Rome.  But  to  the  Romans,  our  fathers, 
the  faith  of  oaths  was  dearer  than  life,  or  things 
dearer  than  life,  and  they  sent  the  maidens  back. 
Noble  deeds  breed  nobler.  Porsenna  the  king 
honoured  the  maiden,  and  honoured  the  Soman 
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fidelity,  and  sent  her  back  to  Borne  with  some  of 
the  hostages  as  the  fruit  of  her  courage,  bidding 
her  choose  which  she  would.  The  girl  CHoelia 
had  a  mother's  heart  in  her,  as  all  good  women 
liave,  and  she  had  pity  on  the  helpless  little  ones, 
and  chose  them.  So  the  king  gave  her  a  horse 
with  royal  trappings,  and  she  rode  home  to  the  dty 
Rome.  A  fair  sight  it  must  have  been  to  our  fathers 
to  see  the  young  maiden  coming  back  as  a  con- 
queror, on  the  king's  horse,  with  the  little  chil- 
dren she  had  rescued  clustering  around  her.  Her 
people  would  not  have  the  beautiful  vision  fade 
away.  They  made  her  a  statue,  and  there  it 
stands  to  this  day  in  the  Sacred  Way.  The 
Sacred  Processions  pass  by  it,  and  the  triumphs, 
as  yesterday — ^by  the  statue  of  Cloelia,  the  maiden 
who  rescued  the  captive  children,  seated  on  the 
horse  Lars  Porsenna  gave  her. 

*'  There  are  many  lonely  hours  in  the  temple, 
little  sister;  the  dreams,  and  the  toys,  and  the 
decorations  of  other  maidens  are  not  for  us. 
And  often  as  I  sat  weaving  the  sacred  veils  for 
the  shrine,  or  in  the  night,  I  have  pictured  to 
myself  those  two,  of  our  blood,  who  belonged  to 
our  house  of  old,  until  last  night,  through  the 
golden  gates,  the  gods  sent  me  a  dream. 

'*  QoelLi,  the  brave  maiden,  came  to  me  as  I 
slept — not  on  horseback,  as  the  princely  heroine, 
but  clad  in  a  plain  white  stole,  with  a  little 
child  clinging  to  each  hand — and  she  said 
to  me, — 

'' '  Clo&lia,  my  tsister,  Vestal,  thou  shalt  be  as 
the  stream  our  father  brou^t  from  Alba,  the 
White  aty  on  the  hills.  Thy  life  shall  be  a 
sacred  stream,  flowing  for  the  service  of  the  gcds 
and  of  Rome.  To-morrow  thy  days  flow  forih 
into  the  sunshine,  from  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
rock  arches,  where  they  have  been  kept  pure. 
Forth  into  the  sunshine,  on  through  the  City 
Rome.  They  may  make  thee  no  statue  in  the 
Sacred  Way ;  thou  mayst  never  hear  the  praise 
of  the  people,  nor  feel  the  'fond  clinging  of  the 
children  thou  art  saving.  But  what  recks  that  % 
Statues  crumble  to  dust,  and  the  praise  of  the 
people  is  a  breath.  The  work  is  real,  and  thou 
wilt  do  it.  Thou  wilt  keep  the  sacred  charge 
for  Rome.* " 

The  maiden  ceased.  Her  pitcher  was  over- 
flowing- :  she  stooped  to  take  it  up,  and  go  her 


way.    But  first  she  dasped  the  poor  child  to  her 
heart 

^  Rejoice  with  me,  little  sister,"  she  said,  ^  for 
my  beautiful  dream  has  come  true.  To-day  I 
begin  the  service  of  Vesta  and  of  Rome.  This 
morning  I  have  come  hither  to  fetch  fresh  water 
to  sprinkle  on  her  shrine;  for  no  water  save 
pure  from  the  heart  of  mother  earth  must  touch 
the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Fire.  I  would  not  draw 
it  to-day  from  the  ancient  grotto  of  Egeria  on 
the  slopes  below.  They  have  imprisoned  the 
fountain,  and  shut  it  out  from  the  sunlight  under 
heavy  porticoes.  Moreover,  Jews  dwell  around 
it — the  people  who  are  said  to  hate  all  men  — 
and  I  would  not  have  an  evil  eye  on  me  to-day. 
Wherefore  I  have  come  hither  to  the  little  rock- 
spring  in  our  old  garden,  where  I  used  to  play- 
when  I  was  a  little  child.  I  hoped,  too,  to  see 
thee.  Rejoice  with  me,  little  sister.  To-day  I 
begin  the  sacred  priesthood.  To-day  my  life 
■  flows  forth  from  the  shadow  of  the  rock  arches 
into  the  sunshine,  to  serve  our  Rome." 

"  My  beautiful,  I  do  rejoice  in  thee,"  the  child 
replied.  But  then,  turning  away,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  she  sobbed  —  "  Oh,  Cloelia  Pulchra,  my 
sister,  ask  thy  gods  to  have  some  pity  on  me. 
To  me  they  have  given  nothing  beautiful  or  good. 
My  mother  is  ashamed  of  me,  and  never  walks 
out  with  me.  My  father  is  kind,  and  likes  to 
hear  me  sing ;  but  I  am  no  joy  to  him ,  no  J03* 
to  him  nor  to  any.  I  am  no  sweet  stream  of  life 
like  thee  ;  but  only  a  marsh — a  waste,  unsightly, 
unwholesome  marsh." 

The  young  priestess  sat  down  on  the  mossy 
bank,  and  drew  the  child  to  her,  tenderly  caress- 
ing her,  and  smoothing  the  long  tresses  of  her 
raven  hair. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  ''  this  is  not  like  thee.  Was 
I  thoughtless  to  parade  before  thee  a  joy  thou 
canst  not  share  ?  Then  it  is  thy  love  which  led 
me  away.  I  thought  all  mine  was  thine.  What 
beauty  or  joy  I  have,  was  it  not  always  thy  joy  1 — 
thou  whose  heart  is  so  much  more  beautiful  and 
stronger  than  mine.  And  art  not  thou  a  joy  to 
me,  as  I  to  thee  %  Have  I  not  delighted  in  thy 
wisdom  and  goodness,  in  all  the  wise  things  old 
Laon  has  taught  thee,  and  in  that  great  love  ot 
thine  for  me  %  Was  I  wrong  to  forget  all  but  thy 
love,  in  thee,  to-day  % " 
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''Not  wrong,"  sobbed  the  child,  but  more 
quietly.  ^  Never  wrong,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  light  irradiating  her  face,  "  to  trust  my 
love ;  only  wrong  to  trust  my  wisdom  and  my 
goodness.'' 

Then,  hiding  her  face  and  her  heaving  breast 
on  her  sister's  heart  —  "  Oh,  Cloelia,  my  beauti- 
ful/' she  said,    ^  I  never  found  it  all  out  till 
yesterday  at  the  Triumph.     I  was  pushed  down 
and  trodden  on  in  the  crowd,  and  must  have 
been  hurt,  perhaps  killed,  if  one  of  the  captives, 
a  jonng  Qerman,  had  not  lifted  me  up  in  his 
fettered  arms,  and  placed  me  on  some  steps  by 
tlic  wayside,  as  tenderly   as  a  mother    could. 
Bat  when  I  looked  up  to  thank  him,  I  could 
see  disgust  straggling  with  a  divine  pity  in  his 
eyes ;  for  he  was  beautiful  as  one  of  the  Qreek 
gods — as  the  svm-god,  beautiful  and  strong.     I 
would  thou  couldst  see  him.     And  the  people 
were  angry  that  the  procession  had  been  broken ; 
and  they  called  me  a  hunchback,  a  dwarf,  and 
m.iny  hideous  names.     And  all  at  once  it  flashed 
in)on  me  that  it  is  true,  and  why  it  is  that  my 
mother  never  takes  me  by  her  side  to  walk  with 
Ler,  and  my  father  looks  so  sadly  at  me.     Oh, 
Cloelia,  my  sister,   I   understand   it  all    now  ! 
Would  to  Heaven  the  German  boy  had  never 
rescued  me,  but  that  I  had  been  trampled  under 
bis  feet  and  under  the  conqueror's  chariot.  *  To- 
day I  should   have   been  buried  out  of  sight  : 
away  from   the   beautiful   day,  away  from  the 
scornful  faces — out  of  sight,  where  only  such 
misshapen  things  should  be.     They  would  have 
gathered  my  ashes  tenderly,  even  mine;  and  my 
urn,  even  mine,  would  have  been  something  the 
snn  might   shine  on  ;  and  thou  wouldst  have 
come  and  wept  over  it,  and  yet  been  half  glad 
that  the  poor,  waste,  hopeless  life  was  over."    ^ 

The  Vestal  had  no  hope  wherewith  to  comfort 
tbe  child — ^nothing  but  love.  But  love  steals  in 
to  sr)rrowful  hearts,  when  evtu  hope  cannot  enter, 
but  has  to  shine  outside.     She  could  only  say, — 

"  I  love  thee,  dear ;  and  old  Laon  loves  thee. 
Our  mother  and  father  would  miss  thee  in  the 
boQse^  be  sure  !  But  Laon  and  I — ^what  should 
ve  do  if  thou  wert  gone?  Never  make  thine 
obsequies,  and  put  thyself  in  the  urn  again,  little 
lister.  Thou  wilt  have  to  make  mine  with  them." 

And  as   the  sisters  sat  clasped  together,    a 


warmth  crept  over  the  poor  child's  heart,  and 
she  looked  up  again  in  the  beautiful  face  she 
loved  so  dearly,  and  snuled.  And  in  that  smile,^ 
on  the  wan,  thin  face,  there  was  a  beauty  deeper 
than  that  of  the  perfect  fiice  she  gazed  on' — the 
sacred  spiritual  beauty  bom  of  pain  and  self- 
forgetting  love.  The  Vestal  saw  it,  and  under- 
stood it.     Then  she  rose  hastily,  and  said, — 

^  I  may  not  linger  a  moment  longer  from  the 
temple." 

And,  with  another  embrace,  she  took  up  her 
pitcher  and  sprang  lightly  away.  But  hefore  she 
glided  out  of  sight  among  the  myrtles  and  ilexes, 
she  turned  back,  and  said, — 

''  Sweet,  there  is  a  sacred  fire,  an  altar  of  our 
goddess,  on  thy  hearth,  as  well  as  on  the  hearth 
of  Bome.     Keep  charge  of  that." 

At  the  garden  door  one  of  the  lictors  met  her, 
whose  office  it  was  to  guard  the  vestals  when 
they  walked  through  the  streets,  as  a  part  of  the 
sacred  state  and  magistracy  of  Rome. 

And  SQ|  in  her  white  stole,  with  the  fresh 
water  from  •  the  spring  in  her  two-handled  pit- 
cher, carefully  held  in  both  hands,  she  glided 
through  the  narrow  footpaths  among  the  gardens 
over  the  Qcelian  hill  to  the  temple  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine.  The  low  light  flamed  through  the 
vine  leaves  and  the  'quivering  olives  on  her,  like 
the  fire  from  a  Vestal  shrine  in  heaven ;  and 
the  dawn  touched  her  white  robe  and  the  cluster- 
ing curls  of  her  brown  hair  with  fond  sisterly 
fingers  as  she  went,  an^embodiment  of  the  love- 
liest vision  of  thai  old  Boman  world,  with  pure 
womanly  hands  to  keep  the  shrine  of  the  god- 
dess pure;  to  keep  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
the  light  and  shield  t>f  her  people,  burning  for 
<{Ver;  to  make  the  hearth  of  every  home  an 
altar,  by  making  the  most  sacred  altar  in  the 
country  a  hearth-fire. 

The  day  of  the  young  priestess's  first  ministra- 
tions passed  away,  and  the  night  came  for  which 
she  had  longed,  the  night  when  first  the  sacred  fire 
was  committed  to  her  keeping,  for  Bome,  and 
every  h^uth  in  Rome. 

At  first,  long  after  dark,  the  murmur  of  the 
great  city  kept  surging  round  the  temple,  from 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills  between  which 
it  stood,  and  from  the  Forum  outside.    Gradually 
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the  steady  murmur  died  away.  The  great  sea  of 
life  was  getting  huahed,  and  ouly  now  and  then 
some  intermittent  wave  of  sound  broke  against 
the  silence.  Bevellers  returning  through  the 
Forum  to  the  pakces  of  the  Pakttine,  or  to  the 
villas  among  the  herbs  and  gardens  of  the 
Hncian  hill,  or  with  noisier  merriment  to  the 
crowded  quarters  on  the  low  ground — merriment 
not  seldom  ending  in  conflicts. 

At  length  these  intermittent  sounds  also  ceased, 
and  the  Forum  outside  became* as  empty  and 
silent  as  the  shrine  within. 

Still  the  young  priestess  watched  on  in  the 
midst  of  a  silence  more  solemn  than  any  other — 
the  silence  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city — her 
heart  fuU  of  the  old  Boman  ideal  of  duty,  and  of 
the  heroic  legends  of  her  race.  And  the  silence 
bathed  and  flowed  around  her  spirit  like  a  sea 
of  still  pure  waters,  as  she  sate  or  knelt  beside  the 
altar,  from  time  to  time  feeding  the  sacred  fire,  or 
throwing  frankincense  upon  it^  whilst  the  flames 
flickered  on  her  white  stole,  and  lit  up  the  purple 
border  of  her  sacrificial  veil 

Through  the  open  roof  of  the  temple,  open  as 
the  irapluvium  of  every  Roman  house,  the  stars 
looked  down  on  her,  slowly  entering  and  leaving 
one  by  one  the  little  space  of  sky  above  her. 

Her  heart  was  full  of  glad  and  innocent  visions. 
*<  I  am  only  doing  what  every  Boman  matron  does 
for  her  home,"  she  thought^  '^simple,  humble, 
household  work  This  temple  is  only  a  hearth, 
open  to  the  sky  as  every  Roman  house.  But  I 
am  doing  it  for  Rome,  and  every  hearth  in  Rome, 
awake,  serving  all,  while  they  rest  on  sleeping 
and  know  not  of  me." 

Then  gazing  up  through  the  clear  depths  of  the 
night  to  the  stars,  she  wondered  if  the  stars  also 
were  hearth-fires,  fed  by  pure  divine  hands,  and 
by  loving  hearts,  loving  and  caring  for  those  who 
knew  not.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  her  an 
altar  for  the  sacred  fire. 

The  hearth-fire  she  guarded  and  fed  so  care- 
fully was  linked  on  one  side  with  the  stars,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  humblest  hearth  in  Rome. 

So  the  maiden  did  her  sacred  woman's  work 
for  her  people,  and  kept  the  little  island  of  purity 
given  to  her  charge,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
corrupt  city. 

Only  one  shadow  lay  on  her  hearty  the  shadow 


of  her  little  sister's  blighted  life.  But  this  fell 
heavily.  For  through  that  one  irremediable 
wrongs  the  shadow  of  all  the  irremediable  wrong 
and  pain  in  the  world  laid  its  burden  on  her 
heart  A  burden  which  her  priesthood  would 
not  lighten. 

So,  from  the  mystery  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
which  she  could  not  relieve,  or  penetrate,  she 
turned  away  to  the  sacred  fire  her  heart  and 
hands  might  help  to  keep  burning. 

She  ministered  in  the  temple,  a  beautiful 
type,  and  a  living  witness  to  the  sacred  aspira- 
tions of  better  days,  aspirations  after  purity 
which  all  the  corruption  around  could  not  stifle, 
powerless  as  they  were  to  purify. 

Until  again  the  dawn  broke — and  the  great 
tumult  of  life  began  to  surge  around  the  sanctu- 
ary— ^in  the  city  where  the  family  had  ceased  to 
be  sacred,  where  the  people  had  become  an  idle 
populace  of  paupers  living  on  the  imperial  dole 
of  com,  and  the  Senate  a  shadowy  company  of 
courtiers  living  on  the  imperial  smiles;  where 
work  was  ignominious,  and  murder  an  amuse- 
ment; and  there  were  no  gods  but  Money  and 
Tiberius  Caesar. 

She  ministered  alone  within,  clothed  in  white 
raiment,  keeping  the  sacred  eternal  fire;  whilst 
outside  revelled  the  woman  arrayed  in  purple 
and  scarlet  colour,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her 
hand  full  of  abominations,  with  her  merchandize 
of  gold  and  silver,  wrung  from  tortured  pro- 
vinces, her  cinnamon  and  odours,  her  fine  flour 
and  wheat,  her  slaves  outnumbering  her  citizens, 
her  traffic  in  the  "  bodies  and  souls  of  men." 

The  loveliest  type  of  the  purest  aspirations  of 
that  old  perishing  world. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

But  while  the  vestals  kept  vigil  in  the  temple 
for  Bome,  through  many  a  long  night  on  the 
lonely  hills  of  Syria  vigil  was  being  kept  for  the 
world,  all  night,  in  prayer  to  Qod. 

One  altar  was  in  the  world  on  which  burned 
the  sacred  eternal  flre  of  unquenchable  redeeming 
love,  the  sacred  fire  h'nked  with  heaven  and  with 
every  hearth  on  earth;  a  fire  not  of  mere  aspira- 
tion, powerless  to  keep  anything  pure  but  itself^ 
but  of  redemption,  which  was  to  purify  the  world 
by  consuming  the  heart  in  which  it  ^owed. 

A  Priesthood  had  begun,  not  only  tender  to 
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sympathize,  but  strong  to  save,  able  to  bear  the 
great  burden  of  the  woiM  and  take  it  away,  and 
to  change  the  irrevocable  wrong  from'  curse  into 
blessing. 

Bat  the  viigins  at  tbeir  vestal  vigils  knew  not 
of  it 


Nor  of  the  great  multitude  clothed  in  white 
robes,  whom  the  blood  of  that  heart  was  to 
redeem  and  cleanse,  that  they  also  might  be  altars 
from  which,  day  and  night,  the  fragrance  of  in- 
cense and  the  flames  of  the  sacred  eternal  fire 
might  go  up  to  heaven. 


THE  SILEHCE  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMEHT  AS  TO  HABT. 


[OTHING  is  more  natural  than  to  have 
many  questions  to  ask  about  her 
whom  the  angel  hailed  as  ''the 
highly  favoured  amongst  women, 
whom  all  generations  shall  call  blessed."  Who 
has  not  wished  for  more  such  narratives  as  Luke 
gives  of  the  angel's  visit  to  Maiy,  and  Mary's 
visit  to  her  cousin,  and  those  hymns  in  which 
they  pour  forth  the  gladness  of  their  hearts  ?  If 
Luke  got  these  narratives  from  any  human 
source,  it  most  have  been  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
herself  who  coiQd  have  added  many  such  inci- 
dents. Tet  we  learn  very  little  more  of  Mary's 
sayings  or  doings,  of  her  character  and  ways  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Lord,  nor  any  after  His 
birth,  when  in  Egypt,  or  of  the  eighteen  years 
spent  in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth,  excepting  the 
anecdote  of  her  motherly  anxiety  when  she  sought 
Him,  sorrowing,  and  found  Him  sitting  amongst 
the  doctors  in  the  temple,  when  she  '^  laid  up  His 
Tirords  in  her  heart*'  John  tells  us  of  her  pre- 
sence at  the  marriage,  and  her  suggestion  when 
the  wine  was  short,  and  the  reproof  she  received. 
Matthew  tells,  also,  of  her  unseasonable  interrup- 
tion, as  He  talked  with  the  people,  and  the  reproof 
she  got;  so  gentle,  yet  so  like  to  Him  that 
**  most  be  about  His  Father's  business."  After 
that  we  see  her  no  more  until,  standing  beside  the 
cross,  she  is  commended  to  the  care  of  John,  who, 
from  that  hour,  "  took  her  to  his  own  home," 
^'here  we  may  believe  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  that  silence  which  best  became 
*^the  blessed  amongst  women."  If  any  one 
should  have  broken  this  silence,  it  was  John,  who 
could  have  answered  all  the  questions  of  the 
worshippers  of  Mary  as  to  her  person,  manners, 
eyes,  complexion,  voice,  death,  and  burial.  Then, 
had  she  no  sayings  respecting  her  son  which  she 
was  fond  of  repeating?    Had  John  nothbg  to 


tell  us  of  her  husband  Joseph,  or  of  Mary's 
parents,  brothers^  sisters,  and  children,  if  she  had 
any  ?  There  were  apocryphal  gospels  not  a  few, 
and  there  are  some  in  manuscript  still  tmpublished, 
which,  doubtless,  give  all  the  information  on  these 
matters  which  men  abound  in  who  make  answer 
to  themselvea 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Mary's  worship  is  the 
key  to  this  silence.  In  more  than  half  of  Christ- 
endom Mary  is  still  spoken  of  as  "  the  Queen  of 
Heaven."  "  The  Mother  of  Mercy,"  honoured  on 
her  birth-day,  and  in  that  of  her  husband  and 
parents,  and  deified  in  her  assumption.  The  wit 
of  man  has  been  strained  to  devise  titles,  and 
human  speech  ransacked  for  epithets  to  affix  to 
her  name.  St.  Bernard,  the  last  of  the  Others, 
excels  them  all  in  the  extravagance  of  his  adora- 
tion, and  all  the  Latin  fathers  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  frenzy  of  their  devotion.  Bonaventura, 
the  model  of  piety  in  the  middle  ages — a  cardi- 
nal and  a  canonised  saint,  entitled  "  The  Seraphic 
Doctor,"  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
80  carried  away  by  his  idolatry  of  Mary,  that  he 
turned  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  into  a 
liturgy  of  praise  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  in- 
serting her  name  wherever  that  of  Jehovah  occurs, 
or  the  Messiah ;  a  use  of  the  Psalms  so  satisfactory 
to  his  age,  that  he  published  an  abridgment, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Psalter  Mmor  of  the 
Virgin,"  for  popular  use.  Both  may  be  seen  in 
the  Vatican  edition  of  his  works  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  honour  of  Mary,  to  which  every 
century  down  to  our  own  has  contributed,  gives 
a  terrible  meaning  to  this  silence  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists. 

The  NatWity  of  the  Virgio. 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin. 
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Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Parification  of  the  Yirgiu. 

The  Se?en  Griefs  of  the  Virgin. 

Feast  in  honour  of  the  Name  of  the  Virgin. 

Feaat  of  the  Bosary  of  the  Virgin. 

Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Feast  of  the  Prodigies  wrought  by  the  Virgin. 

Feast  of  Mary  of  Mount  CarmeL 

Feast  of  Mary  of  Nives. 

Feast  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Virgin. 

Feast  of  Joachim,  the  father  of  the  Virgin. 

Feast  of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin. 

Feast  of  St.  Joseph^  the  husband  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

In  bonoar  of  our  Saviour,  the  Roman  Church 
has  seven  festivals  j  in  honour  of  Mary,  sixteen. 
Her  portraits  and  statues  are  more  honoured 
than  those  of  our  Saviour ;  and  some  of  the  least 
pleasing  in  form  and  features  are  the  most 
honoured,  from  their  reputation  as  miracle  workers, 
^r  their  supposed  antiquity.  Sacred  art  repre- 
sents Mary's  head  encircled  with  a  halo  or  glory, 
expressing  equal  dignity  with  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity. 

While  the  New  Testament  writers  give  us  no 
help  towards  a  portrait  of  Mary's  person,  they 
give  us  such  traits  as  recall  the  ideal  of  her 
character — enough  to  show  us  her  humble  piety 
•and  trust  in  God,  her  meekness  of  spirit,  her 
motherly  love,  her  patience  in  suffering,  her  con- 
fidence in  God.  Her  person  is  hid,  but  not  her 
beautiful  spirit  It  has  been  remarked  as 
sharacteristic  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  that 
\^  female  characters  are  loved  and  admired  for 
what  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  mere 
physical  beauty,  for  their  feminine  delicacy  and 
gentleness,  their  self-sacrifices,  their  patience  in 
suffering,  their  unsuspecting  innocence,  their 
purity  and  simplicity,  their  perfect  naturalness. 
Their  physical  beauty,  if  they  have  any,  is  but 
the  setting  of  the  jewel,  or  as  that  which  belongs 
by  natural  allotment  to  the  sex  at  large.  Is  not 
this  the  way  of  the  writers  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ?  The  Old  Testament,  describ- 
ing the  virtuous  woman,  '*  the  one  among  a  thou- 
sand," says  nothing  of  her  bodily  presence,  but 
much  of  her  love  to  her  husband,  of  her  wisdom 
in  building  up  her  house,  of  the  honours  she 
receives  from  her  children,  the  industry  of  her 
household,  her  good  management  and  diligence 
early  and  late,  tlie  law  of  kindness  on  her  lips, 


and  the  fear  of  God  in  her  heart.     In  the  New 
Testament^  the  Marys,  Elizabeths,  and  Martha.^, 
are  charcbcUrs,  not  images  or  portraits.     Not  a 
word  is  said  of  their  comeliness.     We  know  them 
only  as  they  speak  and  act    What  meaneth  this  ? 
All  the  self-developments  of  our  race  have  been 
either  physical  or  intellectual     Physical  power 
was   man's  first  ambition ;    and  with  physical 
power  the  ancient  heathen  endowed  in  fullest 
measure  their  gods.     To  physical  strength  and 
powers  they  gave  their  homage,  as  seen  in  the 
gigantic  remains  of  the  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon.     Intellect,  in  union  with 
physical  beauty,  and  strength,  subordinated  to  in- 
tellect, was  the  highest  development  man  ever 
sought  and  attained,  as  expressed  in  the  archi- 
tecture,  sculpture,    poetry,   and    philosophy    of 
Greece.     Under  the  gospel  is  set  before  us  moral 
beauty  and  moral  strength,  exemplified  in  Hiui 
who  triumphed  "  because  of  meekness,  truth,  and 
righteousness."     In  Christ,  and.  all  who  bear  His 
image,  we  see  the  development  of  moral  principles 
and  feelings — ^man  subject  to  an  unseen  God  and 
Saviour,  in  whom  is  the  pattern  of  all  excellence. 
The  hope  of  a  great  future  raises  him  above  the 
slavery  of  the  senses,  and  turns  this  life  into  a 
probation  for  a  higher.     The  distinctions  of  this 
life  lose  much  of  their  value.     In  poverty  and  in 
riches,  amidst  physical  deformity  and  weakness, 
as  well  as  in   union  with  physical  beauty  and 
strength,  this  new  development  may  go  forward, 
and  the  one  is  to  be  sought  at  a  great  distance 
after  the  other.     It  has  been  said  of  the  Hindus 
that,  to  their  misfortune,  they  have  no  historical 
examples  of  ancestral  worth.     The  Eastern  ima- 
gination on  death  converted  all  their  great  ones 
into  gods,  and  so  magnified  their  most  frivolous 
acts,   as    mediaeval  times    did    those   of    their 
European  saints,  that  they  took  them  out  of  the 
region  of  human  imitation.     Against  this  danger 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  guard  us,  by 
recording  the  human-like  faults,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of    the   best   men,   keeping   them  ever 
sufficiently  human  for  imitation ;  so  that  we  may, 
in  reading  our  Bibles,  thank  God,  with  Luther, 
for  recording  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
the  best  men.     Apart  from  the  teaching  of  tbo 
Scriptures,  men  did  but  feel  after  the  moral  and 
spiritual  in  character.     No  Christian  can  walk 
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aiuoDgst  tke  remains  of  the  artistic  productions 

of  the  Old  World  without  feeling  that  the  highest 

style  of  man  was  still  unknown,  even  in  ideal,  to 

the  Greeks  and  Eomans.     The  Son  of  God  must 

become  the  Son  of  man  to  show  us  the  Highest, 

and  to  turn  men  into  something  of  the  likeness 

of  that  heavenly  original    Lest  that  Divine  ideal 

should  be  overlaid,  or  overlooked  by  the  merely 

physical,  we  are  told  little  more  of  Christ's  bodily 

presence  than  that  He  was  ^'  one  of  us,"  and  that 

^' the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst 

us.''    Even  His  intellectual  superiority  to  other 

men  is  seen  chiefly  through  His    moral    and 

spiritual  superiority.     Whatever  of  His  humanity 

only  addresses  the  senses  or  imagination  is  passed 

over  as  not  to  the  purpose  of  His  mission.     All 

His  soiroundings,  also,  are  of  the  humblest  and 

homeliest  kind.     His  lot  in  social  life  is  that  of 

the  million — of  honest  industry ;  His  dwelling, 

a  cottage;  His  trade,  a  carpenter.    As  the  Master, 

so  are  the  disciples ;  and  as  the  Son,  so  is  the 

mother.     Everything  is  excluded  from  the  gospel 

narratives  that  would  turn  aside  the  thoughts 

from  those  loftier  elements  of  character  which  He 

came  to  exemplify,  and  which  may  adorn  the 

cottage  equally  with  the  palace. 

If  this  was  the  end  of  the  silence  and  reserve 
of  the  Gkwpels  as  to  Mary,  how  littie  has  the 
Church  in  times  past  understood  its  meaning, 
!ind  avoided  the  danger  which  it  forewarned! 
Bat  the  dangers  of  the  Church  from  this  quarter 
are  not  yet  over  and  gone.  The  seeds  of  Scrip- 
ture sowing,  like  those  of  Nature,  have  different 
times  of  upspringing.  As  well  ask  why  religious 
intolerance  and  persecution  were  not  long  since 
arrested  by  the  rebuke  which  our  Lord  gave  to 
the  fiery  zeal  of  the  two  aposties — '^  Te  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  If  even  the 
positive  teaching  of  our  Lord  to  Peter — "  Put  up 
thy  sword,"  has  not  stayed  men  from  shedding 
each  other's  blood  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  the  silence  and  reserve  of 
Scripture  respecting  Mary  and  her  surroundings 
have  not  yet  wrought  their  appointed  work  and 
hf)me  their  proper  fruit  1  It  has  not  prevented 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Mariolatry;  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that,  even  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
wholly  unfelt.  It  may  have  often  checked  and 
retarded  its  growth,  rendered  more  easy  the  re- 


turn of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  individual 
Christians,  to  their  right  minds.  It  may  serve 
to  readjust  the  balance  between  reverence  and 
worship  in  times  to  come.  How  many  at  the 
opening  and  during  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion struggle  must  have  felt  this  silence,  and  been. 
drawn  anew  to  the  worship  of  one  God  through 
one  Mediator !  Are  no  Bomanists,  at  this  moment, 
as  they  read  in  their  mother-tongue  some  of  those 
fifty  millions  of  Bibles  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  circulated  this  century 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  saying  to  themselves 
— "  How  little  is  said  of  Mary,  whom  we  worship 
more  than  Christ ! "  Are  no  Protestants  at  this 
hour  held  back  from  returning  to  the  superstitions 
of  Mary- worship  by  this  silence  1 

TH£  USE  OF  SACKED  ART. 

Out  of  this  silence  arises  the  question — What 
use  is  it  lawful  to  make  of  what  is  termed  "  sacred 
art )  "  This  is  a  question  of  growing  interest  iu 
a  time  so  marked  by  the  revival  of  British  art. 
That  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  is  without  danger 
to  the  simple  and  spiritual  religion  and  worship 
of  the  New  Testament,  no  man  that  knows  him- 
self, the  history  of  the  past,  or  the  revival  of 
mediseval  tastes,  will  affirm.  The  extremes  of 
society  meet  in  their  love  of  a  symbolic  and 
imaginative  worship  that  strives  through  the 
senses,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  the  emotions  of  love  and 
tenderness,  filling  the  eye  and  imagination  rather 
than  the  understanding  and  heart  These  times 
of  increasing  wealth,  with  its  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments, are  leaving  an  ever-growing  number  of  our 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  indisposed  to  receive  any 
other  religious  culture  than  that  which  they 
almost  passively  take  in  from  the  productions  of 
''  sacred  art."  Beauty  is  worshipped  instead  of 
truth,  and  the  judgment,  instead  of  cuntrolling, 
is  controlled  by  the  senses  and  imagination.  The 
primitive  Christians  were  jealous  of  art,  and  feared 
communion  with  it,  as  if  contamination.  This 
jealousy  the  Old  Testament  taught  them;  and 
as  pagan  art  ministered  to  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions and  the  foulest  idolatries,  its  disuse  became 
a  high  and  holy  duty.  Julian  the  Apostate  ac- 
cused Christians  of  insensibility  to  the  beautiful, 
whereas  it  was  only  their  sensibility  to  a  beauty 
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that  pagan  art  bad  never  reached,  and  that  fear 
of  moral  corruptions  whicli  p:igan  art  had  hitherto 
adorned. 

In  spite  of  this  jealousy,  such  is  the  tendency 
of  every  part  of  human  nature  to  seek  its  develop- 
ment and  assert  its  legitimate  rights,  that  when 
))iiganism  was  overthrown  and  the  immediate 
(hiuger  past,  art  revived  under  the  wing  of  the 
Church,  expressing  Christian  ideas  and  character- 
istics, and  after  serving  the  cause  of  truth  was  anew 
perverted  by  the  Church  to  the  cause  of  idolatry ; 
and  when  the  Beformation  arose,  the  lovers  of  the 
gospel  felt  the  same  jealousy  of  mediaeval  art  as 
the  primitive  Christians  did  of  pagan.  The  Re- 
formers appeared  the  enemies  of  art,  whereas 
they  only  loved  truth  more,  and  had  more  urgent 
and  higher  duties  and  wants  to  attend  to.  The 
fine  arts  have  again  revived — a  part  of  our  modem 
civilization  no  longer  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  only,  but  of  all  Churches  and  all 
classes  of  men.  The  lovers  of  gospel  truth  and 
purity  naturally  inquire  how  the  claims  of  art  are 
to  be  adjusted  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
New  Testament?  The  adjustment  may  be  diffi- 
cult, but  is  not  the  less  a  duty.  Both  are  the 
gift  of  God,  and  both  have  their  uses ;  and  rightly 
used,  they  must  be  helps  and  not  hindrances  to 
each  other.  We  may  surely  hope  that  New  Tes- 
tament Christians  may  find  a  way  of  using  the 
fine  arts  in  their  highest  development  without 
anew  corrupting  Christianity.  The  Son  of  God 
became  the  Son  of  man  that  we  might  think  of 
llim  and  feel  towards  Him  as  our  elder  Brother. 
If  as  a  roan  we  are  to  think  of  Him,  and  as  a  man 
to  speak  and  write  of  Him,  why  not  also  to  paint 
II im  in  colours  or  represent  Him  in  sculpture? 
The  same  reasons  that  would  forbid  the  painter 
or  sculptor  to  do  their  part,  would  forbid  the 
poet)  the  preacher,  or  the  writer,  except  in  the 
use  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  If  it  is  law- 
ful in  one  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  poetical 
or  oratorical  gift,  to  give  us  his  ideal  of  Christy 
why  should  not  another  in  the  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  the  painter  or  sculptor?  The  one  talent 
is  not  more  the  gift  of  God  than  the  other.  If 
the  genius  of  the  poet  or  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher  has  often  raised  our  ideal  of  the  Saviour 
and  made  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  may  not  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  painter  lend  his  aid  in  ex- 


alting our  ideal  of  the  Christ,  of  the  Evangelists  ]  It 
is  not  the  occasional  or  the  private  use  of  the  works 
of  the  painter  that  the  silence  of  Scripture  forbids. 
It  b  the  fixing  and  consecrating  the  work  of  human 
art  to  the  continuous  worship  of  God.  When  set 
up  in  the  house  or  church  as  aids  to  worship,  by 
an  inevitable  law  of  our  nature  they  pass  by  in- 
sensible degrees  from  helps  to  hindrances,  to 
snares,  to  idols,  and  at  length  become  substitutes 
for  the  Saviour.  It  is  tme  that  we  may  and  do 
idolize  the  work  of  the  poet  and  preacher,  but 
experience  wams  us  of  a  fjEur  greater  danger-  from 
the  continued  use  of  the  sanie  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  our  devotions.  The  eloquent  ideal 
of  one  preacher  is  succeeded,  by  the  ideal  of 
another,  but  the  work  of  the  painter  remains  one 
and  the  same ;  no  longer  our  ideal  of  the  Christ 
is  free  to  grow  with  our  knowledge  or  with  the 
growth  of  our  own  Christian  character.  We 
limit  the  illimitable — ^limit  Him  to  some  one  or 
two  unchanging  works  of  human  art  We  run 
counter,  to  the  purpose  of  this  Scripture  silence 
and  reserve.  We  forget  that  He  Himself  said, 
"  It  is  expedient  that  I  go  away,"  and  that  He 
will  not  be  worshipped  "  after  the  flesh." 

The  occasional  sight  or  study  of  the  purest 
productions  of  human  art  may  not  only  correct 
bat  enlaige  and  exalt  our  own  low  or  one-sided 
idealism,  and  that  just  as  the  artist  was  more 
imbued  than  ourselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament)  or  had  a  finer  sensibility  to  its  moral 
beauties.  The  greater  difficulty  in  the  right  use 
of  the  painter's  art  should  forewarn  but  should 
not  deter  us  from  the  use  of  any  of  God's  beauti- 
ful gifts.  In  our  age  art  is  popularising  itself, 
like  our  literature,  to  the  instmction  and  delight 
of  the  many  as  well  as  of  the  few,  illustrating 
aUke  sacred  and  secular  subjects.  We  must  accept 
the  new  gift  with  all  its  hazards,  turning  it  to  the 
best  uses,  and  out  of  the  thorn  of  danger  pluck  the 
rose  of  beauty,  profit,  and  delight. 

The  most  rigid  of  the  Puritans  of  England 
and  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  those  who  looked 
askance  on  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
exercised  their  imaginations  on  the  types  of  the 
Old  Testament  even  to  the  spiritualising  of  the 
bell  and  pomegranate  on  the  skirts  of  the  high- 
priest's  robe.  That  which  Paul  called  "  the  beg- 
garly elements  "  became  food  for  their  piety  and 
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a  feast  for  their  imaginations.  They  loved  to 
trace  in  them  the  roots  of  the  gospel  embedded 
in  the  past  A  modem  Ritualist  cannot  regale 
his  imagination  more  with  the  symbols  of  the 
medieval  Church  than  the  Scotch  Covenanter  in 
the  symbolic  worship  and  imagery  of  the  Jewish 
taheroade.  This  field  of  imagery  he  justly  re- 
garded as  holy  yet  not  forbidden  ground ;  and 
from  Mb  visits  returned,  like  David,  *'  wiser  than 
his  teachers,  wiser  than  the  andents."  This  is 
the  imagery  which  makes  the  Psalms  so  rich  in 
suggestive  meanings,  without  familiaiify  with 
which  we  sing  we  know  not  what,  but  intelligent 
in  which  we  celebrate,  in  the  language  of  Jewish 
litoaliBm,  the  glorious  things  of  the  gospel,  past, 
present^  and  to  come. 

Compared  to  them,  the  mediaeval  symbols  are 
barren  and  imfiruitf  uL  In  the  dearth  of  Scripture 
knowledge,  the  mediaeval  Church  doubtless  found 
in  them  some  spiritual  food ;  but  it  was  of  the 
barest,  as  one  who  should  forsake  a  garden  to 
batten  on  a  moor — destitute  of  those  manifold 
meaniDgB  by  which  Old  Testament  types  reward 
equally  the  Bible-loving  peasant  and  the  Bible- 
loTing  schoLur,  which  show  us  the  gospel  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  join  the  past 
to  the  present  and  future,  and  make  one  glorious 
whole  of  Christ  and  His  Church  from  the  first  of 
time. 

This  love  of  the  types  of  Scripture  in  the 
SeottLsh  Churches  is  only  one  of  many  proofe 
that  the  senses  and  imagination  are  to  be  used  to 
stir  and  exercise  our  devotion,  and  are  so  used  by 
the  most  intellectual  and  spiritual  of  Christiana 
Are  we  limited  to  these  Scripture  helps  1  No 
modem  Church  is  now  content  with  repeating  the 
Chnrch  architecture  of  last  century.  No  Church, 
however  poor,  is  satisfied  with  the  musical  attain- 
ments of  the  pasti  and  refuses  to  improve  either 
its  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  The  use  of  sacred 
art  in  iUuatration  of  Scripture  has  been  welcomed 
by  alL  The  pencil  of  late  has  marvellously  aided 
both  the  pen,  the  preacher,  and  the  reader  of  the 


Bible.  The  eagerness  with  which  all  avail  them- 
selves of  pictorial  Bibles,  illustrated  commentaries 
and  dictionaries,  prove  how  natural  such  helps 
ar&  Every  one  feels  how  much  nearer  they  bring 
us  to  the  scenes  of  Bible  narrative  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  first  heard  the  great 
Preacher,  and  what  living  force  th^  impart  to 
the  parables,  sayings,  and  acts  of  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles.  The  full  pictorial  illustrations  we 
are  daily  receiving  of  Bible  lands  are  going  near 
to  realize,  in  a  natural  way,  the  Roman  Catholic 
legend  of  the  transportation  of  Mary's  house  at 
Nazareth  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
Lady  of  Loretto's  Chapel  is  still  the  most  fre- 
quented of  Boman  shrines.  Pope  Sextus  V.  is 
said  to  have  purposed  the  transference  of  all  the 
holy  places  of  Palestine  bodily  to  Italy,  if  not  to 
Rome.  But  such  miracles  are  no  longer  needed. 
All  our  wants  are  being  anticipated  by  modem 
art  and  ezplorationa  The  marvels  of  photography 
are  enough.  The  danger  now  threatening  us  is, 
of  having  our  scripture  readings  and  studies  over- 
laid with  too  much  pictorial  and  imaginative  illus- 
tration, as  before  with  too  much  of  commentary. 
The  lands  of  the  Bible  are  now  everywhere;  yea, 
more  present  to  those  that  tarry  at  home  than  to 
the  most  favoured  of  Eastern  travellers,  who  can 
see  and  record  only  what  is  to  be  seen  on  his  own 
line  of  travel  This  is  all  for  good.  It  imparts 
freshness  to  Bible  sayings,  vividness  and  reality 
to  Bible  incidents;  and  though  it  gives  us  no 
new  traths,  it  lends  to  old  and  familiar  tmths 
and  incidents  new  points  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion. Whilst  enjoying  all  the  advantages  which 
modem  art  has  brought  to  every  door,  let  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
personal  presence  both  of  our  Lord  and  of  Mary 
be  a  voice  behind  us  of  waming,  saying,  ^  Thus 
far ! "  The  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  is  not  the 
same  as  the  love  of  troth ;  nor  is  the  admiration 
of  the  works  of  human  genius  the  same  as  the 
adoration  and  imitation  of  the  Holy  One  of  Qod. 

Sf .  HsLtna,  Jirsit,  Jawuarjf  1, 18T0.  O.  L. 
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[OME  eighteen  months  ago,  Pope  Pins 
IX.  issned  from  the  Vatican  a  Boll 
indicting  a  Qeneral  CJonncil  of  the 
Chmtih  to  assemhle  in  Borne,  under 
hid-presidency,  on  the  8th  day  of  Decemher  1869. 
The  Bull  was  sent  to  all  the  prelates  of  the  Romish 
communion ;  in  other  words,  to  all  the  bishops 
throughout  the  world  who  admit  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  j  and  by  it  they  were  commanded  to  re- 
sort to  Rome  on  the  day  appointed — ^they  and  such 
;issessors  as  they  might  deem  it  necessary  to  bring 
along  with  them — to  take  part  in  the  business  of 
the  Council  Invitations  were  also  sent,  by  special 
messengers,  to  the  prelates  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  of  the  other  ancient  Churches  of  the  East, 
which,  although  near  of  kin  to  the  Papal  Church 
in  doctrine  and  constitution,  have  for  many  cen- 
turies renounced  her  communion ;  as,  indeed,  they 
never  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  supremacy 
claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Romei  As  for  the 
Protestant  Churches,  they  are  not  held  to  be 
Churches  at  all;  and  accordingly  no  invitation 
was  sent  to  them.  But,  as  they  could  not 
decently  be  passed  over  in  summoning  a  council 
professing  to  represent  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
ou  earth,  a  cautiously  framed  intimation  was 
published,  to  the  effect^  not  that  their  presence 
was  desired  at  the  Council  (although  the  thing 
was  so  worded  as  to  mislead  a  good  many,  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  into  the  notion 
that  Protestants  had  been  invited),  but  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  reconsidering  their  position,  and  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  Romish  Church. 

The  overtures  so  anxiously  made  to  the  Eastern 
prelates  and  the  Protestant  communities  would 
seem  to  have  found  no  response.  Not  a  single 
Protestant  community  has  sent  delegates  to  seek 
admission  into  the  Council  on  its  behalf.  No 
Greek,  or  Armenian,  or  Nestorian,  or  Coptic 
bishop  has  come  over  to  the  Roman  obedience. 
The  Eastern  prelates  who  assume  to  represent  in 
St  Peter's  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East,  are 
in  reality  the  .bishops  of  mere  fragments  which 
liave  been  detached  from  those  churches  at  various 
times  by  the  arts  of  the  Papacy — the  so-called 


United  Greeks^  United  Armeniam,  <ba  The  en- 
deavour to  secure  for  this  Coundl  such  a  repie- 
sentation  of  the  bodies  long  separated  from  the 
Popish  communion  as  would  impart  to  it  some 
tolerable  appearance  of  being  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian Church,  has  been  a  signal  fidlure.  It  is  a 
Council  of  the  Ronush  Conrnmnion,  and  nothing 
mora  But  if  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  that  major  part  of  Christendom  which  re- 
jects the  Papal  supremacy,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary muster  of  the  prelates  who  are  subject 
to  it  When  the  last  General  Council  assem- 
bled at  Trent,  the  procession  to  the  place  of 
meeting  contamed  only  twenty-five  prelates  and 
four  generals  of  orders,  with  some  abbots,  theolo- 
gians, and  other  secondaiy  personages.  To  be 
sure,  the  attendance  was  afterwards  more  numer- 
ous. But  even  the  solemn  gathering  at  the  close, 
when  the  assembled  prelates  pledged  themselves 
by  oath  to  receive  and  obey  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  Council,  was  attended  by  less  than 
250  prelates.  The  entire  number  of  signatures 
adhibited  to  the  decision  was  255 ;  and,  of  these, 
39  were  adhibited  by  procurators  on  behalf  of 
prelates  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  pres- 
ent in  person.*  A  much  more  imposing  attendance 
has  graced  the  opening  of  the  present  CounciL 
An  intelligent  newspaper  correspondent,  writing 
from  Rome  on  the  8th  December,  states  that 
"  the  Council  promises  to  command  during  all  its 
sittings  more  than  half  the  entire  bishops  of  the 
Romish  Church,  which,  taken  in  round  numbers 
at  a  thousand,  would  give  the  goodly  array  of 
five  hundred  for  the  collected  wisdom  on  each 
question.  On  the  3rd  of  this  month  425  of  the 
prelates  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Council  had 
arrived  in  Roma  A  number  not  short  of  650  or 
700  must  have  met  the  eye  of  the  Pope  as  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  the  Council  and 
glanced  around  him  upon  its  crowded  benches." 
The  character  of  the  present  time  has  been  singa- 
larly  favourable  to  a  numerous  attendance.  There 
is  a  remarkable  prevalence  of  peace  throughout  the 
world,  so  that  no  one  has  been  detained  at  home 
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by  the  barriers  of  war;  and  the  improved  modes 
of  commmiication  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  an 
unprecedented  nmnber  of  prelates  to  come  up 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  gathering  of  this  Coundl,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  has  wonderfully  stirred  the  minds  of  men 
ereiywhere  in  the  Bomish  Church,  and  awakened 
high  hopes  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Papal 
interest  Some  Protestants  affect  to  laugh  at  the 
whole  aflSur.  They  look  upon  the  Council  as  a 
trivial  thing,  that  may  make  a  noise  for  a  few  days, 
but  can  lead  to  no  result  There  are  others  who 
take  a  very  different  view  of  it  They  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  Papacy  is  doomed ;  and  they  see 
no  cause  to  abate  one  jot  of  their  firm  hope  that 
the  truth  of  Christ,  rejected  and  opposed  by  the 
Pi^iacy,  is  destined  (perhaps  ere  very  long)  to 
prove  victorious  over  its  ancient  enemy,  and  to 
possess  the  world.  Nevertheless,  they  see  ground 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  Papacy  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Council  has  not  been  convened  for 
empty  bravado  and  display ;  nor  without  a  crafty 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  questions  proper 
to  be  submitted,  the  decisions  to  be  pressed,  and 
the  results  likely  to  follow  both  within  the  Bomish 
Church  and  beyond  it  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
indined  very  decidedly  to  agree  with  this  more 
serious  judgment  respecting  the  gathering  of  the 
liierarchy  round  their  head  at  Home,  and  to  think 
tbat  it  deserves  to  be  prayerfully  watched  by  all 
friends  of  the  Reformation  and  of  apostolical 
Christianity. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  step 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Papacy  is  at  once 
novel,  and  grave,  and  totally  imezpected.  More 
than  three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
hist  convention  claiming  to  be  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  or  Synod  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
dosed  its  protracted  sittings.  Professor  Schmidt 
of  Berlin,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  Article  on 
the  Tridentine  Council  in  Herzog's  Encyclopedia 
sets  out  with  a  confident  prediction  that  that 
assembly,  as  it  was  the  latest,  so,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  last  of  the  General  Councils.  And,  if  I 
nustake  not,  the  learned  professor  was,  in  this, 
giving  expression  not  so  much  to  a  private  opinion 
of  his  own  as  to  a  feeling  pretty  widely  spread 
amongst  intelligent  persons,  both  Protestant  and 
Boman  Catholic.     It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be 


instructive  to  inqidre  into  the  reasons  which  have 
moved  the  heads  of  the  Papal  Church  to  take  a 
step  so  totally  unlooked  for  as  the  calling  of  a 
new  Council. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  approach  the  subject 
will  be  to  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
take  note  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  calling  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  ftunous  Council  which 
stands  out  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  that 
stirring  time. 

The  Council  of  Tebnt  assembled  exactly  324 
years  ago — namely  in  the  monthof  December  1545. 
The  epoch  of  its  indiction  was  every  way  a  notable 
one.  In  1545  Luther's  marvellous  career  was 
approaching  its  dose,  for  he  died  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  His  great  work  was,  in 
effect,  accomplished :  the  Eeformation  was  securely 
rooted  in  the  half  of  Germany.  In  1545  Calvin 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  firuitful  labours  in  Geneva ; 
building  up  in  that  city,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a 
Church  which  has  for  three  hundred  years  been  a 
shining  light  in  Southern  Europe.  In  1545  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  newly  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  people,  were  being  disseminated 
far  and  wide  in  France  and  England ;  and  the 
good  leaven  was  working  powerfully  in  men's 
minds.  Scotland  was  less  advanced ;  but,  even 
here,  the  good  work  was  fairly  on  foot  The 
martyrdom  of  young  Patrick  Hamilton  at  St. 
Andrews,  seventeen  years  before,  had  shaken  the 
minds  of  many ;  and  although  John  Elnox's  name 
was,  as  yet,  utterly  unknown,  the  Spirit  of  God 
^xas  ripening  his  mind  and  heart  for  his  great 
enterprise  as  the  national  reformer.  Nor  was  the 
reforming  movement  confined  to  the  countries 
that  have  been  named.  There  was  a  general  stir 
throughout  all  Europe,  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
frozeia  North.  Whole  kingdoms  had  abjured  the 
Papal  tyranny ;  and  even  in  its  securest  seats  in 
Itdy  and  Spam,  not  a  few  were  embracing  and 
asserting  the  evangelical  faith. 

This  general  stir  and  shaking  filled  with  alarm 
the  chief  princes  and  governments  of  Europe;  and 
their  alarm  was  shared  by  all,  whether  high  or  low, 
who  dreaded  change.  The  question  was  anxiously 
put^  Could  nothing  be  done  to  allay  the  excitement, 
and  turn  back  the  tide  ?  Could  nothing  be  done 
to  bring  back  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation 
into  the  pale  of  the  Church  1     The  clergy,  with 
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the  Pope  at  their  head,  had  their  answer  ready, — 
'^  Let  the  princes  draw  the  sword  and  quench  the 
Beformation  in  blood :  that  is  the  tme  remedy."* 
After  a  while,  the  princes  were  only  too  obedient 
to  the  hellish  demand,  and  myriads  of  the  faithful 
perished  by  fire  and  sword  before  the  rage  of  perse- 
cution ceased.  But  at  first  they  refused  to  plunge 
into  these  violent  courses.  They  made  answer  after 
this  fashion :  "  The  clei^  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  what  has  happened.  Look  at  the  Church :  it  is 
one  mass  of  corruption  from  the  Pope  downwards. 
The  abuses  of  all  kinds  are  enormous.  Let  these 
be  rectified !  Reform  the  abuses,  which  you 
yourselves  acknowledge  to  be  abuses.  Let  a 
Council  of  the  whole  Church  be  assembled ; — a 
free  Council,  where  aU  may  be  heard.  This  is 
the  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  time."  Thus 
it  was  the  princes  and  the  peoples  with  whom  the 
demand  for  the  Council  originated.  And  it  was 
long  before  they  could  prevaLL  on  the  Court  of 
Home  to  entertain  it  Never  was  a  criminal  more 
unwilling  to  face  his  judge,  than  was  the  Papacy 
to  face  a  Council  At  length,  in  1542,  Pope 
Paul  IIL  judged  that  he  might  venture  to  accede 
to  the  general  demand.  The  Protestant  Estates 
of  Grermany,  who  had  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  combining  for  mutual  defence  in  the 
League  of  Schmalkald,  were  at  war  with  the 
emperor.  It  might  therefore  be  pretty  confi- 
dently presumed  that  the  Heformers  would  be 
unable  to  present  themselves  in  the  Council ;  or 
that,  if  they  should  chance  to  come,  the  emperor 
would  withhold  from  them  his  powerful  support 
A  council  was  indicted  accordingly ;  but  the  dis- 
order of  the  times  was  such  that  two  years  passed 
before  it  could  be  got  together.  As  already  men- 
tioned, it  was  not  till  December  1545  that  the 
sittings  began.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  dty 
of  Trent,  which  was  fixed  upon  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical position.  Although  situated  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
Italian  town,  it  lay  within  the  southern  boundaiy 
of  the  German  empire ;  so  that  the  Pope  could 
plausibly  tell  the  Germans  that  he  had  indulged 

"^  See,  for  instance,  the  advice  preased  on  Charlei  Y.  at  Aug8« 
bur^.  in  1680,  bj  Cardinal  Campeggio,  In  Banke's  HUfory  of  the 
Pojtnt,  vol.  L  84,  85  (Bohn's  Ed.)  He  would  have  the  Emperor 
and  princes  "  root  out  these  pestilential  weeds  by  fire  and  sword." 
**  Holy  inqnlsiton  must  be  appointed,  who  shall  trace  out  evexy 
remnant  of  them,  proceeding  against  them  as  the  Spaniards  did 
against  the  Moors  in  Spain." 


them  with  a  Council  in  their  own  country.  It  was, 
undeniably,  an  important  assembly  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five-and-twenty  prelates  who  turned  up 
at  the  first  meeting,  and  who  were  by-and-by  joined 
by  perhaps  as  many  again,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
great  powers  were  present,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  :  but  a  General  Council  it 
certainly  was  not  As  the  Eastern  Churches 
were  totally  unrepresented,  and  the  Protestant 
communities  absented  themselves,  the  Trent 
Council  could  only,  at  the  most,  speak  for  about 
the  third  part  of  Christendom^ 

Causes  similar  to  those  which  had  so  long 
delayed  the  calling  of  the  Council,  led  to  repeated 
interruptions  of  its  sittings.  Twice  it  was  pro- 
rogued, and  twice  reassembled  by  successive 
Popes.  Eighteen  long  years  passed  before  it  was 
finally  closed — ^the  last  meeting  having  been 
held  on  the  4th  of  December  1563. 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  a  sentence  or  two 
the  results  of  the  Trent  Assembly.  They  were 
neither  few  nor  insignificant  To  be  sure,  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  desired  by  those  who  had  so 
long  urged  the  indiction  of  a  council  as  the 
remedy  that  was  to  heal  the  divisions  of  Europe. 
Not  a  single  nation,  not  even  a  province  or  city, 
that  had  embraced  the  Reformation  was  won  back 
by  the  deliberations  and  decrees  of  the  assembled 
prelates.  On  the  contrary,  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  the  Council  lasted  saw  new  con- 
quests gained  by  the  Gospel  In  Scotland,  for 
example,  where  the  hierarchy  was  still  rampant 
when  the  Council  assembled,  the  Reformation 
was  thoroughly  established  before  it  closed.  The 
years  from  1545  to  1563  were  precisely  the 
critical  period  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  other 
directions,  the  results  of  the  Council  were  immense. 
The  statements  of  the  Historian  of  the  Popes  on 
this  head  are  worth  quoting.*  By  "  the  most  astute 
contrivance,  the  most  dexterous  policy  "  (these  are 
his  words),  the  Papacy  was  able  to  overcome  the 
elements  of  opposition  which  at  first  had  presented 
a  threatening  front  in  the  Assembly  :  so  that  the 
Council  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  the  Papal  dominion,  and  making  such  con- 
cessions in  doctrine  and  worship  as  might  satisfy 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Protestants,  became  the 
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ioatroment  by  which  the  Papacy  secured  for  itself 
a  new  lease  of  absolute  power,  and  succeeded  in 
anathftmatiring,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Chorch,  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Reformed  doctrine  and  polity.  Speaking  of  the 
later  yean  during  which  the  sittings  were  pro- 
tracted, he  observes  that "  The  Council  evioced 
an  extreme  subserviency.  It  even  condescended  to 
solicit  from  the  Pope  a  confirmation  of  its  edicts, 
and  expressly  declared  that  all  canons  of  reform, 
whatever  might  be  implied  in  their  words,  were 
prepared  with  the  perfect  understan<ling  that  no 
portion  of  them  should  be  construed  to  affect  the 
dignity  of  the  Holy  See."  *  The  "  tenets  of  Rome, 
after  many  fluctuations,  now  became  separated 
for  ever  from  the  Protestant  opinions."  Before 
the  Council  broke  up,  the  assembled  prelates 
''solenmly  bound  themselves,  by  a  particular 
*  Confession  of  Faith,'  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
by  each,  in  a  compact  of  obedience  to  the 
ordinances  of  Trent^  and  of  absolute  subjection  to 
the  Pope."  '*  Reserving  to  himself  the  exclusive 
right  of  interpreting  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the 
Pope  held  the  power  of  prescribing  the  rule  of 
fsdth  and  life."  Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that^ 
whereas  ''in  the  bosom  of  the  earlier  Catholi- 
cism, a  certsdn  element  of  the  Protestant  creed 
was  included,  this  was  now  cast  forth  for  ever ; 
bnt  (adds  the  historian,  in  words  deserving  to  be 
pondered  at  present)  if  the  Catholic  profession  had 
received  limitations,  it  had  also  concentrated  its 
forces  and  braced  all  its  energies  well  together."  t 
The  question  will  perhaps  occur  to  some,  "  If 
the  Council  of  Trent  really  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  Papacy,  why  have  three  hundred  years 
been  suffered  to  pass  before  the  calling  of  an- 
other 1 "  The  explanation  is  not  difficult  The 
Popes  have  always  found  Councils  very  ticklish 
things.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Trent 
Conncil,  for  example,  eminent  prelates  and  cardi- 
nals boldly  asserted  the  sole  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  great  doctrine 
of  Sanctification  by  Faith  alone — the  two  vital 
and  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
There  were  demands  also  that  the  people  should 
have  the  cup  restored  to  them  in  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read 
and  the  Psalms  sung  in  the  language  of  the 
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people.  No  doubt  these  propositions  were  either 
suppressed  or  outvoted — ^the  Papacy  could  carry 
any  proposition  it  desired  by  the  votes  of  the 
Italian  prelates,  who  outnumbered  the  Qermans, 
French,  and  Spaniards  all  together — but  the  very 
statement  of  them  was  alarming.  And,  notwith- 
standing that  the  vital  articles  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine  were  put  under  anathema  at  Trent^  it  is 
well  known  that  tendencies  more  or  less  allied  to 
Protestantism  have  never  ceased  to  show  them- 
selves within  the  Romish  Church,  especially  in 
France  and  Qermany.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
and  able  and  influential  of  the  prelates  and  theoi- 
logians  now  assembled  in  Rome  have  long  main- 
tained opinions  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
Papal  authoritiesL  To  use  an  old  distinction 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  they  are  Eonian 
Catholies  rather  than  Papists.  It  is  enough  to 
refer  to  such  men  as  Bishop  Maret,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  and  Bishop  Dupau- 
loup  of  Orleans,  both  of  whom  are  keenly  opposed 
to  the  high  Papal  claims ;  or  to  divines  like  Dr. 
DoUinger  of  Bavaria,  who,  besides  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  whole  Ultramontane  party,  is  at 
many  points  in  sympathy  with  the  Protestantism 
of  Germany.  Since  the  summoning  of  a  General 
council  could  hardly  feul  to  give  both  oppor- 
tunity and  inducement  to  men  like  these  to  speak 
their  minds  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  pre- 
lacy of  the  Church,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  Popes  should  have  allowed  three  hundred  years 
to  pass  without  the  assembling  of  a  single  Council. 
Nothing  but  extreme  necessity  would  have  moved 
Pius  IX.  to  indict  this  new  Council  of  the  Vatican. 

TMs,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  account  of 
the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a  General  Council 
assembled  by  the  Pope.  The  convening  of  it  be- 
trays the  conviction  of  the  Roman  Court  that  a 
crisis  has  come  upon  them — a  condition  of  affairs 
so  grave  and  perilous  as  to  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Pope  should,  notwithstanding 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  step,  gather  round 
him  once  more  the  whole  prelacy  of  the  Church 
for  earnest  consultation  as  to  the  line  of  policy 
henceforward  to  be  pursued.  This  is  a  view  of 
the  matter  which  has  scarcely  received  the  pro- 
minence it  deserves,  and  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
fix  his  attention  upon  it  for  a  little. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  of  this  country 
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have  as  yet  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  last 
four  years,  especially  as  these  have  affected  the 
relation  of  the  civil  governments  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  is  a  vital  point  in  the  Papal  system, 
as  it  has  hitherto  existed.  For  what  have  heen 
the  characteristic  features  of  that  system  ]  How 
did  the  Papacy  reach,  and  how  has  it  main- 
tained its  dominion  over  the  nations  1  The 
system  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Revelation  :  ^  The  ten  horns  which 

thou  sawest  are  ten  kings These  have  one 

mind,  and  shall  give  their  power  and  strength 
\iiito  the  beast.     These  shall  make  war  with  the 

Lamb For   Qod  hath  put  in  their  hearts 

to  fulfil  His  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give  their 
kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God 
hhaU  be  fulfiUed"  (Chap,  xvil  12,  13,  14,  17). 
This  description  exactly  represents  the  state  of 
tilings  that  prevailed  all  over  Western  Europe  for 
some  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  which 
has  since  very  generally  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  nations.  The  emperors,  the  French 
nionarchs,  the  kings  of  Spain — is  not  this  pre- 
cisely what  they  constantly  did  for  ages  ?  Did 
tiiey  not  with  one  mind  give  their  strength  to  the 
Papacy  )  The  system  got  a  blow  at  the  French 
llevoiutioa  But  it  revived  again  for  a  season ; 
till  at  length  a  new  era  was  introduced  by  the  war 
of  1866.  The  battle  of  Sadowa,  by  shattering 
tne  traditional  policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
lias  brought  about  a  succession  of  changes  which 
have  amounted  to  an  utter  demolition  of  the  old 
politico-ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Papacy.  The 
old  system  is  gone,  and  the  convening  of  the 
Council  is  one  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
found  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  system  that  may  take  its  room. 

The  recent  changes  have  not  been  confined 
to  Germany  or  Central  Europe  ;  but  perhaps  the 
significance  of  them  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
taking  a  rapid  review  of  the  political  history  of 
Germany  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  only  when 
the  Campaign  of  1866  is  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  long  struggle  of  which  it  was  the  last 
(or  perhaps  the  second  last)  stage,  that  one  is  in 
ft  i)osition  to  understand  how  it  should  have  been 
Buch  a  blow  to  the  Papal  interest  all  over  Europe. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  when  the 


last  Council  commenced  its  sittings  at  Trent,  the 
Schmalkaldic  war  had  broken  out     Charles  Y., 
alarmed  for  the  unity  of  the  empire,  had  taken 
the  field  against  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities 
which  had  entered  into  a  separate  league  for 
mutual  defence.     That  war  of  Schmalkald,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  restoration  of  German  unity 
by  the  violent  suppresdon  of  the  Reformation,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  stage  of  the  move- 
ment, which  reached  its  termination  in  1866. 
When  Luther  raised  the  banner  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Germany  was  in  possession  of  as  much 
political  unity  as  any  other  natioiL     With  the 
exception  of  the  people  of  North  Switzerland,  all 
the  Germans  lived  under  the  one  political  system 
of  the  Empire— the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  it 
was  fondly  called.    The  diets,  which  the  story  of 
Luther  has  rendered  familiar  to  us  all,  were  just 
the  Parliaments  of  Germany.  In  them  the  princes, 
the  prelates,  and  the  delegates  of  ihe  Free  Citiea 
held  joint  consultation  for  the  Commonwealth 
under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor.    Unhappily 
for  itself,  and  unhappily  for  Germany,  the  im- 
perial house — "  the  bloody  house  of  Hapsburg  '* — 
not  only  sided  with  the  Papacy,  but  made  use  of 
the  imperial  power  to  suppress  the  Reformation. 
Hence  the  League  of  Schmalkald,  which  was  & 
kind  of  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  which' 
the  Protestant  princes  and  states  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  conservation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties.     It  was  thus  that  Gkrmany  lost  its 
ancient  unity.      Had  Charles  Y.  and  his  suc- 
cessors embraced  the  gospel,  or  had  they  even 
suffered  it  to  have  free  course,   the   Germans 
would  have  continued  to  dwell  together  in  unity, 
and  Central  Europe  would  have  been  spared  three 
centuries  of  almost  constant  warfare.     Popish  in- 
tolerance— ^the  policy  inculcated  by  such  men  aa 
Cardinal  Campeggio — was  the  wedge  which  split 
up  the  Fatherland  into  two  camps. 

The  League  of  Schmalkald  failed  of  its  design. 
None  of  the  Protestant  princes  was  equal  to  the 
occasion  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  light  of  the 
gospel  would  be  quenched  in  blood  in  Luther's 
own  country.  But  God  had  mercy  on  W\s 
people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  he  raised  up  for  them  a  Deliverer  and 
Captain  in  the  person  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  and  godly  king  of  Sweden.     The  conflict 
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was  \xmg  and  bloody — the  longest  and  bloodiest 
known  to  modem  histoiy.  It  was  a  Thirty 
Tean'  War.  When  peace  was  restored  in  1648, 
it  foond  the  land  waste.  Three-fourths  of  the 
people  had  been  devoured  by  the  Sword,  and  its 
two  daughters,  Famine  and  Pestilence.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  a  drawn  battle.  Protestantism 
receiTed  permission  to  exist  where  it  had  estab- 
Ibhed  itself;  bnt  persecution  might  go  on  as 
before  among  the  sabjects  of  Popisli  princes. 
Protestant  Grermaoy  possessed  within  its  own 
bosom  no  royal  house  around  which  it  might 
rally.  This  fatal  lack  was  supplied  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  later,  when  the  Prussian  monarchy  arose  in 
the  hands  of  Frederick-WiUiam  and  his  son 
Frederick  tlie  Great  These  able  princes  made  it 
tbeir  aim  to  establish  in  Germany  a  Protestant 
government  which  should  act  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  imperial  house,  and  which  might  one  day 
thmst  down  that  house  firom  its  abused  suprem- 
acy, and  rally  round  itself  the  princes  and  people 
of  aU  Germany.  This  has  been  the  vocation  and 
meaning  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  from  the 
fint — to  be  a  first-class  Protestant  power  in  the 
bosom  of  the  German  nation,  round  which  the 
whole  nation  might  in  due  time  be  gathered 
wiiliD^y  into  one  political  system,  as  of  old. 
This  object — which  was  surely  an  honourable 
one,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar 
ambition  which  impels  to  foreign  conquest — has 
never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg, The  policy  of  all  the  princes  of  that 
house — from  the  great  Elector  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  monarchy  to  the  present  King  of 
I^ussia — ^has  been  to  stand  forth  as  the  defenders 
of  the  Protestant  faith  all  over  Europe,  and  par- 
ticQlariy  in  Germany.  In  every  instance  in  which 
Protestants  have  been  subjected  to  persecution — 
whether  in  the  Popish  States  of  Germany,  or  in 
France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain — the  Prussian  kings 
liave  interceded  for  them,  and  when  intercessions 
were  ineffectual,  have  offered  them  a  hospitable 
asylum  in  the  Prussian  territories.  The  conse- 
qoenoe  is  that  the  North-German  population  of 
the  present  day  includes  myriads  of  the  descend- 
ants of  men  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
^ho  chose  rather  to  part  with  their  native  country 
than  to  part  with  Christ — refugees  from  France, 
from  Bohemia,  as  well  as  from  Salzburg  and  the 


other  scenes  of  persecution  in  Southern  Germany ; 
and  every  Protestant  community  in  Central  Europe 
has  been  taught  for  generations  to  look  to  Prussui 
as  its  natural  protector. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  successive 
stages  in  the  conflict  for  supremacy  in  Germany, 
which  virtually  reached  its  termination  four  years 
aga  The  mind  of  the  Nation  had  long  been  made 
up  on  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  political  unity 
of  the  Fatherland,  which  the  Papal  policy  of  the 
sixteenth  century  broke  up;  and  the  only  question 
that  remained  to  be  settled  was,  whether  the 
nation  should  rally  round  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
or  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  '^  Austrian  suprem- 
acy or  Prussian  ?  Shall  we  go  back  to  our  old 
emperors,  and,  casting  to  the  winds  the  memory 
of  Luther  and  the  faith  he  preached  to  us,  shall 
we  offer  our  alliance  to  a  house  that  will  prosti- 
tute the  influence  of  the  nation  to  the  interest  of 
the  Papacy  and  of  darkness  1  — or  shall  we  cast 
in  our  lot  with  the  Northern  monarchy  and  the 
Protestant  interest  1 "  The  former  was  well  known 
to  be  the  choice  of  the  Popish  priesthood,  the 
Ultramontane  party,  and  the  miyority  of  the 
princes  j  the  latter  was  understood  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The 
campaign  of  1866  decided  the  question ;  and  its 
decision  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  reversed.  For 
obvious  reasons,  neither  party,  in  entering  upon 
the  war,  stated  the  question  in  this  explicit 
fashion.  But  the  Austrian  Emperor,  in  the 
solemn  and  affecting  manifesto  which  he  pub- 
lished before  the  campaign  opened,  distinctly 
indicated  that  the  religious  interest  of  the  quarrel 
was  predominant  in  his  mind.  He  cast  himself 
on  the  favour  of  the  Most  High,  and  pleaded  the 
service  which  his  royal  progenitors  had  ever 
striven  to  render  to  Him.  It  was  an  ominous 
reminiscence ;  for  the  form  in  which  the  Austrian 
house  for  long  centuries  had  thought  to  do  God 
service  was  the  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.  Both  sides  appealed  to  the  God  of 
battles,  and  He  answered  them  on  the  field  of 
Sadowa.  It  would  be  unbecoming  to  exult  over 
fallen  greatness ;  but  we  may  humbly  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord  that  He  was  pleased  to  strike 
to  the  ground  the  hoary  oppressor  of  His  Church, 
and  give  the  victory  to  the  Protestant  host. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  of   1866  have 
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already  been  immense.  Germany  is  being  rapidly 
reunited  into  one  State  under  the  most  decidedly 
Protestant  dynasty  in  Europe.  The  Hapsburgs, 
expelled  from  Germany,  have  been  obliged  to 
come  to  terms  with  Hungary ;  and  as  in  Hun- 
gary the  Protestants  are  numerous  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  generally  anti-papal  in  their  views, 
the  government  has  been  obliged  to  tear  the  con- 
cordat in  pieces  and  break  its  old  alliance  with 
the  Papacy.  Italy,  having  finally  got  rid  of  the 
Austrian  yoke,  is  consolidating  its  unity  in  a 
strongly  anti-papal  spirit.  And  now,  at  length,  Spain 
itself  has  cast  off  the  domination  of  the  Papacy. 
Thus  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  very 
countries  in  which  the  Romish  domination  seemed 
most  firmly  established,  the  political  power  of 
the  Papacy  has  been  utterly  demolished  by  the 
hammer  of  God's  providence.  The  old  system  is 
gone,  and  the  Pope  has  been  fain  to  gather  his 
counsellors  about  him  to  consider  what  should  be 
set  up  in  its  stead. 

That  we  have  not  been  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  recent  changes  in  the  European 
system,  and  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  dire  necessity  consequent 
upon  them  that  led  the  Pope  to  take  the  unwonted 
step  of  summoning  a  General  Council,  will  not  (it  is 
believed)  be  denied  by  any  who  have  paid  close  at- 
tention to  the  course  of  Continental  affairs  during 
the  last  half-dozen  years.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
Council  must  remind  the  Pope  of  his  altered 
position  in  Europe.  In  former  Councils,  the 
princes  and  their  ambassadors  were  present  at 
the  sittings,  and  in  many  ways  participated  in  the 
deliberations  and  decisions.  In  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican  not  a  single  government  is  repre- 
sented ;  not  a  single  prince  is  present  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy.  This  diminution  of  import- 
ance may  not  have  been  much  commented  upon 
by  the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy.  One  can  un- 
derstand how  they  should  have  thought  it  best 
to  hold  their  peace.  But  in  some  quarters  the 
pain  has  been  too  acute  for  silence  to  be  possible. 
Hence  the  frantic  cries  of  Archbishop  Manning, 
who,  as  an  Ultramontanist  of  the  eztremest  type, 
must  have  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  the  wounds 
of  his  master.  No  Protestant  has  expressed  so 
strongly  the  greatness  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  political  relations  of  the  Papacy. 


"What  government  at  this  day  professes  to  be 
Catholic  f . . . .  What  country  has  not,  by  royal 
edicts,  or  legislative  enactments,  or  revolutionary 
changes,  abolished  the  legal  ttaJtuB  of  the  Catholic 
Church  within  its  territory!  As  governments 
and  nations,  they  have  by  their  own  act  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
As  moral  or  legal  persons,  they  are  Catholic  no 
longer.  The  faithful,  indeed,  among  their  subjects 
will  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  their  pastors. 
But  if  any  separation  has  taken  place,  it  is  because 
the  civil  powers  have  separated  themselves  from 
the  Church. . . .  The  gravity  of  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
denied.  . . .  The  pontifib  have  for  generations  been 
lifting  up  their  voices  in  vain  to  warn  the  govern- 
ments of  Christendom  of  the  peril  of  breaking  the 
bonds  which  unite  civil  society  to  the  fiedth  and 
to  the  Church. . . .  But  the  governments  of  the 
Christian  world  would  not  listen,  and  so  now  a 
General  Council  meets,  and  the  place  where,  as 
at  the  Lateran,  at  Florence,  and  at  Trent,  they 
would  have  sat,  is  empty." 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  therefore,  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  assembling  of  the  Council 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Papacy  finds  itself  in  a 
position  unexampled  in  its  history,  and  not  a  little 
perilous.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  same  changes 
which  have  made  a  council  necessary  have  £&cili- 
tated  the  assembling  of  one.  Till  of  l&te  the 
Pope  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get 
a  council  together.  The  Roman  Catholic  govern- 
ments would  have  raised  all  manner  of  difficulties, 
just  as  they  used  to  do  in  former  times  when 
councils  occasionally  met  For,  till  the  recent 
changes  took  place,  the  governments  would  have 
held  themselves  bound  to  take  action  with  regard 
to  the  decisions  the  Council  might  arrive  at ;  and 
could  hardly  have  avoided  taking  action  in  the 
way  of  enforcing  the  decisions,  by  civil  pains, 
within  their  respective  territoriea  Naturally, 
therefore,  they  would  have  been  nervously  anxious 
not  to  encounter  the  chance  of  having  decrees 
framed  which  they  might  have  found  it  diflicult 
to  enforce  on  their  subjects.  All  this  is  changed. 
The  Roman  Catholic  governments  took  care  to 
certify  the  Pope,  when  he  summoned  the  Council, 
that  while  they  would  not  oppose  the  gathering, 
they  could  take  no  part  in  it,  and  would  bold 
themselves  free  to  disregard  any  decision  it  might 
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come  to.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass — ^mach  to 
tbe  surprise  of  those  who  knew  the  difficulties 
eoconntered  in  the  gathering  of  previous  councils, 
and  had  not  noted  the  total  change  of  the  Euro- 
pean ^stem  of  late — that  the  new  Boman  Council 
has  been  able  to  assemble  on  the  day  first  ap- 
pointed, and  seems  likely  to  be  suffered  to  go 
through  its  work  without  any  external  interference. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  apparent  that 
this  GScumenical  Council  is  no  trivial  affair,  but 
an  event  of  immense  importance.  It  is  true, 
indeed — and  we  ought  most  heartily  to  thank 
God  for  it — that  the  Protestant  communities  have 
DO  such  deep  personal  interest  in  this  gathering 
S8  their  fathers  had  in  that  of  Trent  It  need 
not  raise  apprehensions  of  approaching  persecu- 
tion. Rome  does  not  exercise  dominion  as  she 
did  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  crud  mind 
remains ;  the  ruthless  principles  remain ;  but  the 
p(nKr  is  gone.  It  is  the  Protestant  nations  that 
now  possess  the  chief  power  in  the  civilized  world; 
every  generation  sees  the  balance  more  and  more 
isclining  in  their  favour ;  and  (as  we  have  seen) 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  governments  are  no  longer 
devoted  to  the  Papal  interest  But  although 
there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  so  far  as  their  private 
interests  are  concerned,  there  are  other  and  higher 
reasons  why  the  evangelical  Churches  should  take 
an  mterest  in  this  Council  The  Church  of  Rome 
can  stiD  count  among  its  adherents  many  millions 
of  souls — souls  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  precious  in  His  sight  Whatever  is 
likely  to  affect  them  vitally  ought  to  possess  a 
deep  interest  for  Christ's  people, — unll  possess 
a  deep  interest  for  all  who  have  the  mind  of 
Christ  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  earnest 
prayer  with  regard  to  this  assembly — that  the 
Lord  may,  in  the  way  which  His  unsearchable 
wisdom  sees  best,  cause  its  deliberations  to  turn 
out  for  goodj  and,  in  particular,  that  He  may 
break  the  bonds  by  which  so  many  souls  are  held 
in  the  thraldom  of  Antichristian  error. 

And  the  matter  has  another  side.     I  have  said 


that  the  old  Papal  system  is  demolished;  that 
the  political  power  of  the  Papacy  is  gone.  I 
am  anxious  that  this  statement  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  relates  only  to  the  poliiiccU 
and  external  power  of  the  Papacy.  That  power 
is  indeed  gone;  but  the  religious  and  internal 
power — ^the  power  over  the  consciences  of  indi- 
viduals— ^is  not  gone:  and  we  had  best  not  be 
too  confident  that  it  is  even  going.  It  may  please 
God,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  His  people,  so  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  proud  prelates,  and  to  fill 
them  with  such  infatuated  presumption,  that  they 
shall  frame  decrees  which  will  open  the  eyes  of 
men  to  see  the  character  of  the  whole  system.  He 
has  not  seldom  dealt  thus  with  His  enemies. 
One  can  hardly  suppose  that  if  the  blasphemous 
doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  and  the  monstrous 
propositions  of  the  Syllabus  are  framed  into 
articles  of  faith,  necessary  to  be  believed  on  pain 
of  eternal  damnation,  there  can  fail  to  result  a 
deep  commotion  of  mind  within  the  Romish 
ChurcL  But  it  is  just  possible  that  the  prelates 
may  realize  the  danger,  and  dexterously  avoid  it 
It  is  possible  that,  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  the  Council  may 
be  suffered  to  devise  means  that  will  strengthen 
the  Papal  interest  and  prolong  its  dominion 
over  men's  consciences  for  a  season  longer.  The 
fact  that,  simultaneously  with  its  loss  of  political 
power,  the  Papacy  has  been  gaining  so  many  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  may  well  remind 
us  that  this  is  no  time  to  fall  asleep  in  the  pleas- 
ing dream  that  it  has  lost  all  its  old  power.  The 
Papacy  is  still  the  most  potent  and  formidable 
enemy  that  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  blood-bought  liberties  of  Christ's 
people  have  to  encounter.  It  is  of  urgent  im- 
portance that  Christ's  faithful  people  should  rouse 
themselves  anew  to  prayer  and  labour.  The 
whole  Romish  system  should  be  studied  afresh. 
Above  all,  the  Mthful  Churchy  of  Christ  ought  to 
guard  against  mutual  suspzi^ns,  and  unite  their 
ranks  for  the  defence  and  spread  of  His  truth. 


THE   ELI-FATHER. 

BT  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  "  OBriB  SIBBALD  AKD  BIS  DIFFICULTIES.^' 


HAT  an  interesting  old  man  we  have 
brought  before  us  in  the  story  of  Eli,  the 
ancient  Jewish  high-priest !    He  is  first 

introduced  to  our  notice  in  connection 

vitii  IJannah*8  prayer.     Sitting  on  his  raised  seat 


beside  the  entrance  to  the  tabernacle,  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  any  among  the  meanest,  as  well  as  to  any 
among  the  noblest,  of  the  nation  who  might  need  his 
counsel,  his  eye  had  lighted  upon  a  woman  among  the 
worshippers  whose  whole  aspect  made  a  painful  im- 
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pression  on  the  good  man's  mind.  She  was  attempting 
to  worship ;  bat  her  excited  appearance  suggested  the 
fear  that  she  had  been  drinking  too  freely  of  the  wine 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  drink  in  moderation  at  some 
of  the  feasts.  Offended  by  so  gross  an  abuse,  which 
turned  the  solemn  ordinance  into  mockery,  the  old 
))riest  could  not  refrain  from  reproving  the  irreverence. 
**  And  Eli  said,  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  ?  put 
away  thy  wine  from  thee."  Hannah,  who  in  her  grief 
had  not  been  able  even  to  eat,  modestly  replied,  "  No, 
luy  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit ;  I  have 
drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  have  poured 
out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.*'  More  than  satisfied  that 
)ie  had  been  mistaken,  and  grieved  perhaps  that  he  had 
spoken  so  harshly  to  one  of  the  Lord's  afflicted,  he 
kindly  and  earnestly  replied,  "  Go  in  peace,  and  the 
God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou  hast 
asked  of  him.''  What  could  be  more  admirable  than 
all  this  ?  or  what  could  be  more  worthy  of  one  whose 
office  made  him  the  fother  of  his  people  ? 

The  favourable  impression  thus  made  on  us  is  not 
diminished  by  what  we  read  of  him  in  his  subsequent 
dealings  with  Hannah,  and  with  her  son,  the  boy 
Samuel  All  that  is  said  of  him  shows  us  still  the 
same  gentle  and  holy  man  of  God.  Especially  in  the 
last  hour  of  life,  the  devout  spirit  of  the  aged  priest 
shines  like  a  star.  He  is  seated  on  a  high  stool  by  the 
wayside,  waiting  with  anxious  heart  to  hear  intelligence 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Israel  and  the  Philistines  are 
engaged  in  mortal  struggle ;  and  much  depends  upon 
the  issue  of  the  fight.  Besides  the  national  interests 
which  are  at  stake,  Eli  has  his  two  sons  on  the  field ; 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  either 
sons  or  other  selfish  interest,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
is  also  on  the  field,  which  ark  he,  as  high-priest,  should 
never  have  allowed  to  be  put  in  jeopardy.  As  he  thus 
sat  by  the  wayside,  a  messenger  from  the  army  came  to 
Shiloh.  So  soon  as  Eli  heard  the  stir,  he  inquired  the 
reason,  and  the  man  was  brought  to  him.  ''And  the 
man  said  unto  Eli,  I  am  he  that  came  out  of  the  army, 
and  I  fled  to-day  out  of  the  army.  And  he  said,  What 
is  there  done,  my  son  ?  And  the  messenger  answered 
and  said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines."  One 
can  suppose  that  as  the  stranger  so  spoke,  the  face  of 
his  aged  auditor  darkened ;  but  the  grief  was  bearable, 
so  he  waited  to  hear  more.  ''  There  hath  been  also  a 
great  slaughter  among  the  people,"  continues  the 
messenger ;  ''  and  thy  two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  are  dead."  The  old  man's  gentle  features  grow 
slightly  darker,  but  he  still  says  nothing.  *'  And  the 
Ark  of  God  is  taken,"  adds  the  messenger.  This  last 
was  too  much.  As  if  struck  by  lightning,  the  old  man's 
strength  collapsed,  his  heart  grew  fain^  he  could  not 
even  sit ;  so  he  fell  backwards,  and  his  neck  brake. 

Now,  all  this  is  truly  admirable ;  and  if  we  had  been 
told  no  more  of  Eli,  we  could  only  have  venerated  his 
memory  as  one  of  the  most  single-hearted  of  saints. 
But— alas,  these  luts!    There  is  always  some  draw- 


back or  other;  there  is  always  a  but  somewhere,  even 
in  the  best  of  men.  It  is  said  of  Solomon  that  he 
"loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statatea  of  David  hia 
father ;  ordy  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  high 
places"  (1  Kings  iiL  3).  And  every  Solomon,  every 
Eli,  every  mere  man  has  his  htt^  his  ovdy.  And  good 
Eli's  hut  was  a  very  serious  one.  ''  His  sons  made- 
themselves  vile;  and  he  restrained  them  not"  In 
thus  winking  at  their  shocking  abuse  of  holy  things,  he- 
is  blamed  for  honouring  his  profane  sons  beyond 
Jehovah,  and  for  colleaguing  with  them  to  kick  at 
God's  sacrifice,  and  at  his  offering  which  he  had  com- 
manded. That  very  gentleness  of  disposition,  that 
facileness  of  temper,  which  helped  to  make  his  natural 
character  so  beautiful,  resulted  at  last  in  the  ruin  of 
himself  and  of  his  house.  And  the  same  principle 
operates  stilL  Have  we  a  special  excellency  ?— let  us 
watch  it  with  double  diligence,  for  possibly  our  greatest 
danger  lurks  within  it.  An  unguarded  vice  will 
certainly  injure  us  ;  an  unguarded  virtue  may  possibly 
ruin  us.  In  a  world  like  this,  it  is  as  unsafe  to  be  a 
mere  dove  without  the  serpenf  s  wisdom,  as  it  is  to  be 
a  serpent  without  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Eli's 
character  was  not  well  balanced ;  and  his  uncontrolled 
amiabilities  brought  ruin  on  his  family,  grievous  injury 
on  his  people,  and  dishonour  on  the  name  of  God  most 
high. 

The  great  sin  of  Eli  has  been  in  all  ages  a  very 
common  one;  the  amiably  passive  Eli-character  falls- 
into  it  so  easUy.  Kay,  one  would  sometimes  be  tempted 
to  think  that,  since  every  age  has  its  own  peculiar 
tendencies  towards  both  g^xxl  and  evil,  our  own  age  is, 
to  an  alarming  degree,  an  Eli-age.  Certain  it  is,  that 
in  many  circles  Christian  parents  are  now  bringing  up 
their  families  with  a  degree  of  laxity  to  which  they 
themselves  were  strangers  when  they  were  under  the 
training  of  their  godly  fathers.  In  many  cases  the 
ultimate  results  are  not  in  the  least  degree  doubtful ; 
they  are  recorded  for  our  warning  in  this  story  of  Eirs 
sin  and  of  Eb*'s  punishment.  "I  wonder  how  it 
happens,"  said  a  good  man  lately,  ''that  children  now- 
a-days  are  becoming  so  unmanageable.  There  is  a 
general  spirit  of  insubordination  abroad  among  the 
young,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  when  I 
was  a  child.  My  children  are  certainly  a  great  deal 
worse  to  manage  than  my  father^s  children  were ;  and 
I  can  see  that  many  families  round  about  me  are  just 
as  troublesome  as  mine.  I  cannot  understand  where 
this  strange  spirit  of  lawlessness  comes  from.  The 
tempers  of  children  are  surely  becoming  much  changed." 
"Ah,  my  friend,"  was  the  reply,  "children  are  now 
what  children  have  always  been ;  but  I  fear  that  godly 
parents  are  not  quite  the  same.  Instead  of  contrasting 
your  father's  children  with  your  own,  will  you  compare 
your  father  with  yourself,  and  tell  me  whether  he  did 
not  exercise  a  much  stricter  nile  over  his  household 
than  you  do  over  yours."  He  assented,  sighed,  and 
I  went  away.    Of  cour^  there  are  many  happy  excep- 
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tioiis;  bat  this  seems  to  be  the  direction  in  which  the 
carrent  of  progress — so  called— is  flowing.  Let  Ohris- 
tiin  psrenti  moor  tbemselyes  to  the  unchanging  pre- 
eeptB  of  the  divine  Word,  lest  they  be  drifted  listlessly 
sIoQg  with  the  powerful  carrent 

Leaving  altogether  the  stoiy  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
priest,  let  us  glance  for  *&  little  at  the  course  of  one  of 
his  modem  imitators.  This  Eli,  then,  entirely  neglected 
the  training  of  his  children  during  their  earlier  months 
and  years.  He  fancied  that  at  their  time  of  life  it 
would  be  mere  waste  to  spend  much  care  upon  their 
tnuning,  since  they  were  incapable  of  profiting  by  it 
He  therefore  left  matters  veiy  much  to  their  own 
deire]q>ment,  under  the  idea  that  it  could  matter  nothing 
Thetber  he  commenced  his  operations  now,  or  deferred 
them  for  a  year  or  two.  Alas,  where  were  his  eyes  ? 
Had  he  not  seen  it  in  the  case  of  many  a  neighbouring 
hoosehdld— had  he  not  read  it  in  his  Bible,  that  a 
parent  cannot  begin  his  parental  work  too  soon  ?  His 
fonnsl  admonitions,  indeed,  he  might  have  deferred  for 
aseas(«;  but  his  Christian  nurture  he  should  have 
commenoed  on  the  day  of  his  infants  birth.  Had  he 
done  so  in  the  fear  of  God,  the  posture  of  domestic 
affuiB  to-day  would  have  been  vastly  different  Into 
his  bands  a  little  child  had  been  laid,  a  soft  and  pliant 
twi^  which,  at  this  period,  he  might  easily  have  bent 
at  win ;  but  he  allowed  the  twig  to  grow  neglected  for 
a  time;  and  so,  when  he  began  to  teach  the  hoy^  he 
found  that  the  soft  twig  had  become  a  sturdy  branch, 
on  whichy  if  he  work  at  all,  he  must  toil  with  sweat 
and  tears.  Eli  soon  grew  discouraged ;  and  the  same 
indecinon  which  had  tempted  him  to  dcJay  at  first  still 
tempted  him  to  advance  bis  mote  convenient  season 
further  fixrwaid  into  the  future,  under  the  hope  that 
yean  of  discretion  would  bring  discretion  with  them. 
The  years  soon  came ;  but,  alas !  the  discretion  came 
not ;  and  now  each  n^ected  branch  has  grown  into 
an  oak>tiee  trunk,  beside  which  Eli  stands  in  his  old 
age  m  the  anguish  of  desponding  helplessness ;  for  the 
kneed  and  crooked  bole  will  scarcely  break,  and  will 
never  bend.  And  aU  this  has  come  out  of  tiie  neglect 
of  a  soft  and  pliant  twig,  as  pliant  almost  as  a  silken 
thread.  ^  A  twig ! "  exclaims  some  reader,  half  scorn- 
folly  ;  *^  my  child  is  no  twig.  His  sturdy  self-wiU  per- 
plexes me,  and  I  know  not  how  to  treat  him."  Indeed! 
then  your  complaint  involves  in  it  a  confession.  Tou 
have  been^to  some  extent,  at  least— neglecting  the 
haly;  and  the  n^lected  baby,  grown  into  a  child,  is 
already  too  strong  for  you.  Learn  from  this  what  the 
D^ected  child,  grown  into  a  rebellious  boy,  promises 
to  be.  Begin  at  once/  Begin  at  oneel  No  parent 
may  safely  procrastinate ;  but  you  are  the  parent  who, 
beyond  others,  must  not  lose  another  minute.  If  you 
delay  a  little  longer,  you  shaU  be  too  late ;  and  though 
jour  heart-broken  repentance  may  be  met  by  foigive- 
ne»  for  year  own  sin,  it  may  not  hinder  in  the  slightest 
yoor  child's  complete  destruction. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  must  not  be 


lightly  dismissed.  The  child  cannot  be  taoght  dogmas 
and  doctrines  while  it  is  still  in  the  nurse's  arms  ;  but 
even  then  its  disposition  is  getting  a  permanent  bias, 
and  habits  are  beginning  to  be  formed  which  shall 
by  and  by  acquire  the  permanent  strength  of  a  second 
nature.  Selfishness  or  self-denial,  lawlessness  or 
obedience,  ferocity  or  gentleness,  cunning  or  integrity, 
are  being  taught  to  the  child  while  yet  it  is  nourished 
by  its  mother^s  milk.  And  these  eariiest  of  all  lessons 
can  scarcely  be  effaced  by  any  after-education— they 
give  an  abiding  bias  to  the  life-long  character. 

^'Frcuens  gravidum  future^*  says  a  profound 
thinker ;  and  this  principle  applies  to  nothing  more 
strictly  than  it  does  to  early  in&ncy.  The  infancy 
contains  in  germ  the  entire  life.  As  the  oak-tree  lies^ 
hid  in  the  acorn ;  nay,  as  millions  of  oaks  are  concealed 
in  a  single  nut,  so  the  first  year  of  life  comprises  the 
childhood,  the  youth,  the  manhood,  the  old  age,— and 
shall  we  shrink  from  adding  to  these,  the  long  eternity. 
Of  course  no  one  will  think  that  we  presumptuously 
mean  to  enunciate  a  rigid  rule  which  admits  of  no 
exceptions.  There  are  exceptions ;  and  yet,  with  a 
certain  latitude,  these  solemn  words  are  true.  0 
parent,  seek  grace  to  be  faithful  in  the  education  of 
your  infant,  for  your  training  of  him  is  to  prove  the 
most  influential  of  all  the  elements  which  shall  go  to 
decide  his  everlasting  destiny.  Labour  and  pray 
'  that  the  heart  of  your  child  may  be  secured  for  Jesus, 
for  when  the  childhood  is  secured,  you  have  done  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  securing  time  and  eternity  ;. 
while,  if  you  leave  the  enemy  to  occupy  the  child,  you 
are  doing  all  in  your  power  to  hand  over  to  the  same 
enemy  the  boy,  and  the  man,  and  the  man  beyond  the 
grave. 

And  how  is  this  early  tiaining  of  the  infiant  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Not,  certainly,  to  any  great  extent  by 
formal  instruction  ;  though  these,  in  their  own  small 
measure,  must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  But  the 
parent  wiU  educate  his  in&nt  rather  by  his  life  than  by 
his  words ;  by  his  being  careful  to  make  himsdfy^hsX 
he  wishes  his  child  to  become,  rather  than  by  any 
formal  lessons.  By  a  divine  arrangement,  the  hunger 
of  the  young  heart  impels  the  child  to  appropriate 
incessantly  the  moral  and  spiritual  influences  which 
surround  it ;  and  these,  be  they  good  or  be  they  evil, 
it  will  receive,  and  assimilate,  and  by  means  of  them 
it  win  gradually  build  up  its  own  moral  and  spiritual 
character.  The  parent,  whether  he  remember  the  fiact 
or  not,  is  constantly  radiating  these  influences  around 
him  ;  and  the  child  is  as  constantly  appropriating  and 
assimilating  them.  There  is  no  intermission.  Pay  by 
day,  moment  by  moment,  the  process  is  going  on.  There 
is  not  a  word,  not  a  movement,  not  a  smile,  not  a 
frown,  not  an  act  of  the  parent  but  which  is  telling  for 
good  or  for  evil  on  the  character,  and,  therefore,  on  the 
future  of  the  child.  The  parent,  then,  can  only  train 
his  child  to  become  what  he  really  is  himself.  It  is  not 
what  he  says,  but  what  he  iSf  that  makes  the  deep  and 
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permanent  impression.  His  infants  goodness  will  be 
att^able  only  by  an  education  which  has  for  its  chief 
element  the  fact  that  the  educator  is  good  himselt 
Of  course,  all  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
mother  and  to  the  nurse.  If,  then,  any  one  ask,  How 
am  I  to  teach  my  infant  in  its  infancy  ?  there  can  be 
only  one  reply.  Ton  must,  as  a  man,  be  yourself  every- 
thing that  you  wish  your  child  to  become,  if  he  shall 
be  spared  to  manhood.  There  is  mo  other  reliable  way. 
If  you  want  to  retain  low  measures  of  godliness  for 
yourself,  while  yet  you  would  teach  high  measures  of 
godliness  to  him,  you  shall  fail,  and  fail  most  shame- 
fully. In  this  case  you  shall  only  make  him  a  hypo- 
crite ;  and  what  better  than  this  can  you  expect, 
seeing  that  you  begin  your  training  of  him  by  being  a 
hypocrite  yourself  ? 

This  fact,  that  the  parent  never  intermits  his  teach- 
ing, was  completely  forgotten  by  our  Eli.  Often,  in 
easy  slippered  deshabiUe,  he  ungirt  himself  at  table  or 
on  the  hearth,  and  poured  out  his  spontaneous  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  frank  and  careless  chit-chat,  utterly 
oblivious  that  he  was  still  teaching  ex  cathedrd,  and 
that  every  word  was  making  its  deep  impression  upon 
his  young  listeners.  Had  his  attention  been  requested 
to  this,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  suggestion  as 
an  over-refinement.  "Tush,  it  is  such  a  trifle,"  he 
would  have  said  impatiently ;  "  it  can  neither  benefit 
nor  harm.  When  I  do  happen  to  say  a  word  which  I 
would  rather  not  have  the  children  hear^  I  can  lower 
my  voice,  or  give  a  nod  which  my  wife  understands,  or 
speak  by  allusions  which  are  above  their  comprehension." 
Alas,  Eli  did  not  consider  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever which  a  parent  does  or  says  in  the  presence  of  his 
children  that  is  a  trifle  ;  and  he  forgot  that  his  nods, 
and  winks,  and  mysterious  utterances  were  themselves 
infusing  an  element  of  low  cunning  into  the  characters 
of  his  children.  And  as  for  the  censorious  or  unwise 
remarks  which  he  thus  attempted  to  conceal  from  them, 
he  wotdd  have  been  astonished  had  he  set  himself  to 
discover  in  what  unsuspected  fashion  their  sharp  little 
eyes  were  reading  him,  what  shrewd  inferences  their 
active  minds  were  drawing,  and  what  strange  applica- 
tions they  were  making  of  everything  that  they  saw 
and  heard.  No,  the  stream  can  never  rise  higher  than 
the  fountain ;  it  cannot  even  maintain  itself  at  the 
fountain's  elevation,  but  must  descend  downwards,  ever 
downwards  :  and  just  as  surely  may  an  Eli  expect  that 
liis  children  will  not  be  better  than  himself;  nay,  that 
they  will  not  be  quite  so  good  as  himself.  Of  course, 
the  Qod  who  is  Sovereign  in  his  grace  may  please  to 
interfere  ;  but  Eli  has  no  reason  to  count  on  such  un- 
promised  interference.  God's  ordinaiy  course  with  an 
Eli-father  is  to  suffer  his  children  to  grow  up  into 
duplicates  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  Eli 
totally  neglected  his  little  ones.  The  Elis  seldom  do 
this.  He  both  instructed  them  as  to  what  their  duty 
was,  and  he  occasionally  reproved  them  for  neglecting 


it.  So  too  did  Eli,  the  ancient  high-priest.  *'  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  such  things  f  for  I  hear  of 
your  evil  dealinp  by  all  this  people.  Nay,  my  sons,  for 
it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear  :  ye  mtke  the  Lord's 
people  to  transgress.**  But  admonition  and  rebuke, 
good  enough  in  their  own  place,  are  something  less 
than  nU,  when  parental  trairilng  has  been  limited  to 
these.  What  good  can  an  Eli  expect  from  his  occasional 
and  always  disagreeable  exhortations  to  duty,  which 
increase  in  pungency  as  the  behaviour  of  the  lads  be- 
comes more  reckless ;  and  which  urge  on  them  an  ideal 
of  duty  much  loftier  than  that  which  Eli  has  ever 
attained  himself,  or,  indeed,  has  ever  attempted  7  Or 
what  good  can  he  expect  from  his  unpleasant  lecturings 
on  the  importance  of  divine  concerns,  and  on  the  in- 
finite folly  of  preferring  the  whole  world  to  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  ?  He  wonders  that  his  boys  can  listen  to 
such  fervent  words  and  yet  remain  so  callous  as  they 
manifestly  are :  they,  on  the  other  hand,  wonder  that 
he  can  speak  such  words,  while  yet  the  truths  which  they 
express  seem  to  afiiect  himself  so  little.  Oh,  if  he  had 
begun  his  work  when  they  were  infants ;  and  if  he  had 
begun  it  with  himself !  If  he  had  then  got  rid  for  ever 
of  his  own  prevailing  indifference  to  the  salvation  of  his 
children,  and  had  begim  to  cherish  in  his  own  heart  a 
continual  yearning  for  their  welfieune  which  could  have 
been  compared  to  nothing  short  of  an  actual  travailing 
in  birth  for  them,  and  which  eagerness  of  desire  would 
have  been  oozing  out  in  spite  of  him  through  every  tone 
of  his  voice  and  every  glance  of  his  eye ;  if  he  had  spent 
his  years  among  them  in  this  spirit,  most  assuredly  they 
would  not  have  been  the  careless  creatures  which  they 
are  to-day.  And  if,  to  his  intense  desire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  children,  our  £11  had  added  a  becoming 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  servants,  who  were 
living  under  the  same  roof,  and  who  were  advandng 
along  with  him  and  his  towards  the  same  judgment- 
seat  and  the  same  eternity,  it  would  have  made  the 
lesson  all  the  more  effective.  But  though  our  Eli 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  his  servants  had  sools  at 
all,  his  children  did  not  foiget  the  fact ;  and  by  the 
help  of  this  remembrance  they  drew  the  perilous  infer- 
ence that  the  preciousness  of  the  soul  is  a  very  fine  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  anything 
more  than  words. 

At  one  period,  indeed,  Eli,  somewhat  alarmed  by  cer- 
tain indications  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  household, 
and  with  his  conscience  exceedingly  restive  in  regard  to 
his  own  share  of  the  guilt,  made  a  vigorous  but  short- 
lived effort  towards  the  establishment  of  a  rule,  which 
was  now  as  faulty  on  the  side  of  severity  as  it  had 
hitherto  been  on  the  side  of  laxity.  Happily  the  spasm 
was  as  brief  as  it  was  vehement ;  but  it  only  helped  to 
make  the  matter  worse.  Eli-fathers  are  occasionally 
seduced  into  such  inconsistencies.  He  was  greatly 
stimulated  to  this  morbid  outbreak  of  zeal  by  the  words 
of  Solomon  in  Proverbs :  **  He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son ;"  and  this,  "Foolishness  is  bound  in 
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the  bevt  of  a  child ;  but  the  lod  of  correction  shall 
drive  it  &r  from  him*"  He  had  spoiled  hia  children — 
that  iras  plain  enoagh ;  he  had  spared  the  rod— this 
VIS  also  plain  ;  these  passages  connected  the  two  as 
csose  and  effect :  so  what  cotdd  he  do  but  take  up  the 
neglected  rod,  and  use  it  all  the  more  vigorously  that  it 
hsd  hitherto  been  scarcely  used  at  all  ?  It  was  toe  hite, 
howerer,  to  cany  out  this  method  without  utter  ruin  to 
ail  concerned  ;  and  our  afflicted,  despairing  £11  had  to 
fling  away  the  impracticable  rod,  to  resume  his  old 
neglect,  iJid  to  calm  his  conscience  with  the  effort  to 
believe  that  there  are  certain  peculiar  cases— his  family 
being  one— to  which  the  rules  of  Scripture  do  not  quite 
apply. 

It  never  oocnired  to  him  to  inquire  whether  his  in- 
terpretation of  Solomon's  maxims  were  the  right  one. 
The  rm/,  which,  as  Solomon  tells  us,  must  on  no  account 
be  spared,  Eli  understood  to  mean  the  birch;  and 
nnder  this  roisoonception,  he  inferred — in  theory,  at  least 
—that  the  only  method  of  ruling  boys  like  his  would  be 
to  give  them  plenty  of  birching.  His  boys,  however, 
vere  now  old  enough  to  render  the  establishment  of  the 
contemplated  despotism  an  impossibility.  It  had  never 
stmck  the  father  that  the  Book  of  Proverbs  enunciates 
its  unequalled  lessons  in  a  poetical  form ;  and  that, 
unless  we  interpret  them  in  accordance  with  this,  our 
veiy  efforts  to  adhere  sktvishly  to  the  letter  may,  all  the 
more  surely,  make  us  miss  the  spirit  of  the  lesson.  In 
reading  such  a  proverb  as  this,  "Bread  of  deceit  is 
sireet  to  a  man,  but  afterwards  his  mouth  shall  be  filled 
with  gravel  ;'*  he  never  mistook  gravel  fox  literal  gravel : 
why  then  did  he  so  hastily  take  for  granted  that  the 
parental  rod  meant  nothing  more  than  the  literal  instru- 
ment of  punishment  ?  If  he  had  reflected  a  little,  he 
might  have  observed  that  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
S<^mon*s  style  to  speak  of  paternal  authority  under  the 
figure  of  ^the  rod;**  just  as  by  a  similar  figure  kingly 
authority  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  "  the  sceptre." 
He  would  have  discovered  then  that  the  "  sparing  of 
the  rod"  is  a  convenient  poetical  formula  for  the 
neglect  of  parental  authority  in  general ;  and  he  might 
ako  have  found  reason  for  inferring  that  the  father  who 
wisely  uses  the ''  bod  "  will  seldom  have  much  need  to 
M>ply  the  literal  birch.  The  antithesis  to  the  rod  is 
'*a  child  left  to  himadp  (Prov.  xxix.  16) ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  child  who  is  under  wise  parental  supervision  is 
tmder  "  the  rod  and  reproof." 

^But  then  the  child  must  be  broken  in,"  our  Eli 
would  have  said,  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
this  spasm.  *'  My  boys  have  never  hitherto  been  quite 
sobdued.  I  must  now,  once  and  for  aO,  break  their 
wills ;  and  I  must  do  it  thoroughly."  Kay,  nay,  0  Eli; 
this  is  work  for  wiser  hands  than  thine !  If  there  is  to 
be  breaking  m  the  case,  it  is  the  father  rather  than  the 
child  who  needs  it  most.  Seek  to  have  your  own  heart 
bKoken  before  God  in  deep  and  genuine  contrition  for 
your  sin,  and  to  have  your  own  will  henceforward  sub- 
■utted  peinstently  and  devoutly  to   His  authority. 


Had  you  been  doing  so  all  along,  your  little  ones, 
brought  up  from  birth  under  these  influences,  would 
have  grown  into  your  own  spirit;  and  the  merciless 
floggings,  which  you  seem  to  upbraid  yourself  for  ne- 
glecting, would  have  been  as  unknown  as  they  would 
have  been  unneeded.  Meanwhile,  even  in  your  case, 
the  things  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  quite 
possible  with  God ;  only,  be  sure  to  begin  your  work 
now  at  the  right  end,  and  that  is  with  your  own  heart 

Of  course  our  Eli  never  dreamed  that,  in  neglecting 
his  children  as  he  had  done,  he  was  taking  the  likeliest 
course  to  secure  their  final  and  hopeless  perdition. 
Not  at  alL  He  had  at  least  two  strings  to  his  bow ; 
and  if  the  first  string  should  unhappily  break,  there 
was  still  the  second,  which  he  could  always  count  on. 
For  no  man  goes  grievously  astray  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  deceived  with  the  hope  that  all  will,  some- 
how or  other,  come  out  right  in  the  end.  The  great 
expectation  which  Eli  cherished  was  based  on  the 
efficacy  of  preaching ;  and,  if  his  children  were  converted 
at  all,  what  mattered  it  whether  the  work  were  done  at 
his  fireside  or  elsewhere  ?  Gk)d  was  very  gracious,  and 
had  made  most  encouraging  promises  to  prayer ;  and 
Eli  hoped  that,  moved  by  his  prayers,  which  he  also 
expected  to  become  very  fervent  at  some  time  or  other, 
the  gracious  One  would  interfere,  and  would  bring  his 
neglected  children  to  Himself  through  the  zealous 
labours  of  some  gospel  preacher.  What  madness ! 
Where  in  all  the  Bible  did  Eli  get  a  single  word  which 
ingenuity  could  pervert  to  such  an  abuse  ?  The  grand 
old  pulpit— God's  original  ordinance  for  conversion — 
will  be  td  ElTs  children  only  what  their  father^s  train- 
ing of  them  has  fitted  it  for  being.  There  is  nothing 
in  preaching  itself  which  can  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
hearer ;  witness  the  solemn  parable  of  the  sower.  Even 
from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself  the  truth  fell  pointless 
on  religiously  hardened  hearts.  The  very  capacity  to 
receive  and  to  mature  the  seed  which  is  scattered  by 
the  preacher's  lips  depends  very  much  upon  previous 
preparation  of  the  soil ;  and  home  training  is  God's 
ordinance  for  this  essential  preparation,  just  as  preach- 
ing is  his  ordinance  for  the  scattering  of  the  seed.  The 
parent  will  therefore  do  well  to  stimulate  his  laborious- 
ness  and  his  prayerfulness  to  the  utmost  by  the  start- 
ling thought  that  his  failure,  as  a  parent,  almost  in- 
cludes in  it  the  preacher's  failure,  as  a  preacher.  If 
the  farmer  idles  through  the  spring,  in  the  prepos- 
terous hope  that  he  may  make  up  in  summer  for  his 
sloth,  it  shall  be  found  that  a  wasted  spring  implies 
a  wasted  summer ;  and  that  autumn,  which  rewards 
the  labours  of  the  industrious,  brings  nothing  for  the 
sluggard  but  the  frightful  forebodings  of  a  desolate  and 
famishing  winter. 

Some  years  ago  an  eminent  physician  startled  many 
a  parent  with  the  decided  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
incurability  of  consumption.  ^  Let  mothers  know,"  he 
said,  '<  that  consumption  is  incurable.  After  it  reaches 
a  certain  point— that  is  to  say^  after  it  becomes  true  con- 
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sumption,  the  disease  cannot  be  cured,  and  never  has 
been.  I  speak  with  the  assurance  of  perfect  certainty. 
But  though  it  is  not  curable,  it  is  easily  preventible/' 
he  went  on  to  say ;  "  and  I  urge  on  parents  to  turn 
their  attention  in  this  direction.  Here  there  is  every 
hope  for  them ;  in  the  other  direction  there  is  none. 
Let  not  the  mother,  then,  be  encouraged  to  neglect 
timely  precaution,  in  the  hope  that  the  future  skill  of  a 
physician  can  remedy  her  present  carelessness.  After  a 
certun  stage  no  skill  will  avail  to  cure  it"  These  warn- 
ing words  have  saved  many  a  life :  and  will  the  Chris- 
tian parent  permit  me  to  press  with  all  becoming  earnest- 
ness this  very  principle  upon  his  prayerful  consideration  ? 
Trust  to  no  vainly-expected  remedies  to  neutralize  the 
consequences  of  your  neglect  in  the  spiritual  training 
of  your  little  ones.  Aim  at  prevention ;  and  aim  at  it 
all  the  more  earnestly  from  the  conviction  that  if  you 
miss  prevention,  a  cure  shall  be  still  more  likely  to  be 
missed.  Let  it  be  continually  realized,  that  the  eaiiy 
home-training  of  your  child  is  the  pivot  on  which  his 
character  and  destiny  are  likely  to  turn.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course ;  but  genuine  wisdom  shapes  its 
course  according  to  the  established  rule ;  it  never  thinks 
of  venturing  its  all  upon  a  merely  possible  exception. 


Parents  occasionally  think  that  since  so  many  favourable 
influences  are  to  come  into  operation  after  homo  influ- 
ences have  been  passed  through,  they  can  afford  to  be 
less  careful  in  the  meantime  about  the  early  training 
of  their  children.  The  inference  is  untrue;  it  is  most 
untrue.  Let  the  parent  know  that,  short  of  Almighty 
grace,  all  influences  together  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  one  grand  formative  influence  of  early  educa- 
tion ;  and  that  if  he  permit  this  to  be  on  the  side  of 
evil,  he  is  taking  the  surest  means  to  hand  over  his 
littie  one  to  final  ruin.  ^  To  him  that  hath  shall  more 
be  given ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath."  If  the  father  be  care- 
ful to  improve  his  present  opportunities  with  his  chil- 
dren, he  is  doing  what  is  almost  certain  to  make  the 
succeeding  influences  sufficient  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  process  which  has  happily  been  initiated  at  home. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  neglects  his  children  in 
their  early  years,  he  is  doing  his  best  to  render  them 
unsusceptible  of  good  from  those  very  influences  on 
which  he  professes  to  rely.  The  state  of  heart  which 
would  secure  the  efficiency  of  these  influences  depends, 
under  Qod,  on  the  very  training  which  he  is  not  giving 
to  his  children. 
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CHAPTKE  IV. 


ALCALA    DE     HXlfAREZ. 


'  Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning. 
Her  tears  and  her  smiles  are  worth  evening's  best  light" — Moork. 


|EW  are  the  lives  in  which  seven  years 
come  and  go  without  witnessing  any 
great  event  But  whether  they  are 
eventful  or  no,  the  years  that  change 
•children  into  men  must  necessarily  be  important 
Three  years  of  these  important  seven,  Juan  and 
Carlos  Alvarez  spent  in  their  mountain  home ; 
the  remaining  four  at  the  University  of  Alcala,  or 
Complutum. 

The  university  training  was  of  course  needful 
for  the  younger  brother,  who  was  intended  for 
the  Church.  That  the  elder  was  allowed  to 
share  the  privilege,  although  destined  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  was  the  result  of  certain  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  his  guardian,  Don 
Manuel  Alvarez,  although  worldly  and  selfish, 
still  retained  a  lingering  regard  for  the  memory 
•of  that  lost  brother  whose  latest  message  to  him 


had  been,  "  Have  my  boy  carefully  educated.*' 
And,  moreover,  he  could  scarcely  have  left  the 
high-spirited  youth  to  wear  out  the  years  that 
must  elapse  before  he  could  obtain  his  commis- 
sion in  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  comfortless 
home,  with  Diego  and  Dolores  for  companions, 
and  for  sole  amusement,  a  lean  horse  and  a  few 
greyhounds,  wherewith  to  scour  the  country  for 
hares  and  foxes.  Better  that  he  should  take  his 
chance  at  Alcala,  and  enjoy  himself  there  as  best 
he  might,  with  no  obUgation  to  severo  study,  and 
with  indeed  but  one  duty  strongly  impressed  on 
him — that  of  keeping  out  of  debt 

He  derived  real  benefit  from  the  university 
training,  though  no  academic  laurels  rested  on  Lis 
brow,  nor  did  he  take  a  degree.  Fray  Sebastian 
had  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and  had  even 
contrived  to  pass  him  through  the  Latin  gram- 
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mar,  of  which  lie  afterwards  remembered  scarcely 
a  word  To  have  persuaded  him  to  learn  more 
would  have  required  certain  arguments,  plain  to 
the  dullest  comprehension,  and  only  too  popular 
at  the  time ;  but  these  Fray  Sebastian  was  too 
timid,  perhaps  too  prudent^  to  employ.  And  of 
interesting  him  in  his  studies  he  never  thought 
Bat  at  Alcala  he  vhu  interested.  He  did  not 
care,  indeed,  for  the  ordinary  scholastic  course ; 
but  he  found  in  the  college  library  all  the  books 
yet  written  in  his  native  language,  and  it  was 
thea  the  palmy  age  of  Spanish  literature.  Begin- 
niog  with  the  poems  and  romances  relating  to  the 
history  of  his  country,  he  read  through  every- 
thing ;  poetry,  romance,  history,  science,  nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  except  perhaps  divinity.  He 
studied  with  especial  care  all  that  had  reference 
to  the  story  of  the  New  World,  whither  he  hoped 
one  day  to  ga  He  attended  lectures ;  he  even 
acquired  Latin  enough  to  learn  anything  he  really 
wanted  to  know,  and  could  not  find  except  in  that 
hmgnage. 

At  the  end  of  his  four  years*  residence,  he  had 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  useful  if  somewhat  desul- 
tory information ;  and  he  had  gained  the  art  of 
expressing  himself  in  the  purest  Castilian,  by 
tongue  or  pen,  with  energy,  vigour,  and  precision. 

The  sixteenth  century  gives  us  many  speci- 
mens of  such  men — and  not  a  few  of  them  were 
Spaniards — ^men  of  intelligence  and  general  culti- 
vation, whose  profession  was  that  of  arms,  but 
who  could  handle  the  pen  with  as  much  ease  and 
dexterity  as  the  sword  ;  men  who  could  not  only 
do  valiant  deeds,  but  also  describe  them  w*ien 
dune,  and  that  often  with  singular  effective- 
ness. 

With  his  contemporaries  Juan  was  popular,  for 
his  pride  was  inaggressive,  and  his  fiery  temper 
^iras  counter-balanced  by  great  generosity  of  dis- 
podtioiL  During  his  residence  at  Alcala  he  fought 
three  duels ;  one  to  chastise  a  fellow-student  who 
had  called  his  brother  ''Donna  Carlotta,"  and 
two  provoked  by  the  far  more  serious  offence  of 
covert  sneers  at  his  father^s  memory.  He  also 
caned  severely  a  youth  whom  he  did  not  think  of 
safBdent  rank  to  honour  with  his  sword,  merely 
for  observing,  when  Caries  won  a  prize  from  him, 
"Don  Carlos  Alvarez  unites  genius  and  industry,as 
he  who  is  the  ton  of  hit  own  good  tcorib  would  need 


to  do."  But  afterwards,  when  the  same  student 
was  in  danger,  through  poverty,  of  having  to  give 
up  his  career  and  return  home,  Juan  stole  into 
his  chamber  during  his  absence,  and  furtively 
deposited  four  gold  ducats  (which  he  could  ill 
spare)  between  the  leaves  of  his  breviary. 

Far  more  outwardly  successful,  but  more  really 
disastrous,  was  the  academic  career  of  Carlos.  As 
student  of  theology,  most  of  his  days,  and  even 
some  of  his  nights,  were  spent  over  the  musty 
tomes  of  the  Schoolmen.  Like  living  water  on 
the  desert  sands,  his  young  bright  intellect  was 
poured  out  on  the  dreary  waste  of  scholastic 
divinity  (little  else,  in  truth,  than  ''  bad  metaphy- 
sics''), to  no  appreciable  result,  except  its  owu 
utter  loss.  The  kindred  study  of  casuistry  was 
even  worse  than  loss  ;  it  was  positive  defilement 
and  degradation.  It  was  bad  enough  to  tread 
with  painful  steps  through  roads  that  led  no- 
where ;  but  it  became  worse  when  the  roads  were 
miry,  and  the  mud  at  every  step  clung  to  the 
traveller's  feet.  Though  here  the  parallel  must 
cease ;  for  the  moral  defilement,  alas !  is  most 
deadly  and  dangerous  when  least  felt  or  heeded. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  according  as  we 
look  on  the  things  seen  or  the  things  not  seen, 
Carlos  offered  to  his  instructors  admirable  raw 
material  out  of  which  to  fashion  a  successful,  even 
a  great  Churchman.  He  came  to  them  a  stripling 
of  fifteen,  innocent,  truthful,  affectionate.  He 
had  '^  parts,"  as  they  styled  them,  and  singularly 
good  ones.  He  had  just  the  acute  perception, 
the  fine  and  ready  wit,  which  enabled  him  to  cut 
his  way  through  scholastic  subtleties  and  conceits 
with  ease  and  credit  And,  to  do  his  teachers 
justice,  they  sharpened  his  intellectual  weaj>on 
well,  until  its  temper  grew  as  exquisite  as  that  of 
the  scimitar  of  Saladin,  which  could  divide  a 
gauze  kerchief  by  the  thread  at  a  single  blow. 
But  how  would  it  fare  with  such  a  weapon,  and 
with  him  who,  having  proved  no  other,  could 
wield  only  that^  in  the  great  conflict  with  the 
Dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  truth  ? 
The  question  is  idle,  for  truth  was  a  luxury  of 
which  Carlos  was  not  taught  to  dream.  To  find 
truth,  to  think  truth,  to  speak  truth,  to  act  truth, 
was  not  placed  before  him  amongst  the  objects 
worth  his  attainment  Not  the  Trmey  but  the 
BtUy  was  always  held  up  to  him  as  the  mark  to 
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be  aimed  at :  the  best  for  the  Church,  the  best 
for  his  family,  the  best  for  himself. 

He  had  much  imagination,  he  was  quick  m 
invention  and  ready  in  expedients ;  good  gifts 
in  themselves,  bat  very  perilous  where  the  sense 
of  truth  is  lacking,  or  blunted.  He  was  timid, 
as  sensitive  and  reflective  natures  are  apt  to  be, 
perhaps  also  from  physical  causes.  And  in  those 
rough  ages,  the  Church  offered  almost  the  only 
path  in  which  the  timid  man  could  not  only 
escape  infamy,  but  actually  attain  to  honour.  In 
Iier  service  a  strong  head  could  more  than  atone 
f(3r  weak  nerves.  Power,  fame,  wealth,  might  be 
gained  in  abundance  by  the  Churchman  without 
stirring  from  his  cell  or  chapel,  or  facing  a  single 
drawn  sword  or  loaded  musket.  Always  provided 
that  his  subtle,  cultivated  intellect  could  guide 
the  rough  hands  that  wielded  the  swords,  or  better 
still,  the  crowned  head  that  commanded  them. 

There  may  have  been  even  then  at  that  very  Uni- 
versity (there  certainly  were  a  few  years  earlier),  a 
little  band  of  students  who  had  quite  other  aims, 
and  who  followed  other  studies  than  those  firom 
which  Carlos  hoped  to  reap  worldly  success  and 
fame.  These  youths  really  desired  to  find  the  truth 
and  to  keep  it ;  and  therefore  they  turned  from  the 
pages  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen  to  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages.  But  the 
*'  Biblists,"  as  they  were  called,  were  few  and 
obscure.  Carlos  did  not,  duiing  his  whole  term  of 
residence,  come  in  contact  with  any  of  them.  The 
study  of  Hebrew,  and  even  of  Greek,  was  by  this 
time  discouraged;  the  breath  of  calumny  had 
blown  upon  it,  linking  it  with  all  that  was  hor- 
rible in  the  eyes  of  Spanish  Catholics,  summed 
up  in  the  one  word,  heresy.  Carlos  never  even 
dreamed  of  any  excursion  out  of  the  beaten  path 
marked  out  for  him,  and  which  he  was  travelling 
so  successfully  as  to  distance  nearly  all  his  com- 
petitors. 

Both  Juan  and  Carlos  still  clung  fondly  to 
their  early  dream  j  though  their  wider  knowledge 
had  necessarily  modified  some  of  its  details. 
Carlos,  at  least,  was  not  quite  so  confident  as  he 
had  once  been  about  the  existence  of  El  Dorado; 
but  he  was  as  fully  determined  as  Juan  to  search 
out  the  mystery  of  their  father's  fate,  and  either  to 
clasp  his  living  hand,  or  to  stand  beside  his  grave. 
The  love  of  the  brothers,  and  their  trust  in  each 


other,  had  only  strengthened  with  their  years, 
and  was  beautiful  to  witness. 

Occasional  journeys  to  Seville,  and  brief  inter- 
vals of  making  holiday  there,  varied  the  mono- 
tony of  their  college  life,  and  were  not  without 
important  results. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1556.  The  great  Carlos, 
so  lately  King  and  Kaiser,  had  laid  down  the  heavy 
burden  of  sovereignty,  and  would  soon  be  on 
his  way  to  pleasant  San  Yuste,  to  mortify  the 
flesh,  and  prepare  for  his  approaching  end,  as  the 
world  believed ;  but  in  reality  to  eat,  drink,  and 
enjoy  himself  as  well  as  his  worn  out  body  and 
spirit  would  allow  him.  Just  then  our  young 
Juan,  healthy,  hearty,  hopeful,  and  with  the 
world  before  him,  recdved  the  long  wished-for 
appointment  in  the  army  of  the  new  king  of  all 
the  Spains,  Don  Felipe  Segunde. 

The  brothers  have  eaten  their  last  temperate 
meal  together,  in  their  handsome,  though  not  veiy 
comfortable,  lodging  at  Alcala.  Juan  pushes 
away  the  wine-cup  that  Carlos  would  fain  have 
re-filled,  and  toys  absently  with  the  rind  of  a 
melon.  "Carlos,"  he  says,  without  looking  his 
brother  in  the  face,  "remember  that  thing  of 
which  we  spoke;"  adding  in  lower  and  more  ear- 
nest tones,  "  and  so  may  Gfod  remember  thee." 

"  Surely,  brother.  You  have,  however,  little  to 
fear." 

"  Little  to  fear !"  and  there  was  the  old  quick 
flash  in  the  dark  eyes.  "  Because,  forsooth,  to 
spare  my  aunt's  selfishness  and  my  cousin's  vanity, 
she  must  not  be  seen  at  dance,  or  theatre,  or  bull- 
fea;5t?  It  is  enough  for  her  to  show  her  face  on 
the  Alameda  or  at  mass  to  raise  me  up  a  host  of 
rivals." 

"  Still,  my  uncle  favours  you ;  and  Donna 
Beatriz  will  not  be  found  of  a  different  mind 
when  you  come  home  with  your  promotion  and 
your  glory,  as  you  will,  my  Buy  I " 

"Then,  brother,  watch  thou  in  my  absence, 
and  fail  not  to  speak  the  right  word  at  the  right 
moment,  as  thou  canst  so  well  So  shall  I  hold 
myself  at  ease,  and  give  my  whole  mind  to  the 
noble  task  of  breaking  the  heads  of  aU  the  ene- 
mies of  my  liege  lord  the  king." 

Then,  rising  from  the  table,  he  girt  on  his 
new  Toledo  sword  with  its  embroidered  belt, 
threw  over  his  shoulders  his  short  scarlet  doak. 
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and  fioDg  a  gay  velvet  montero  over  his  rich 
bkck  curls.  Carlos  vent  out  vith  him,  and 
monntiiig  the  horses  a  lad  £roin  their  countiy 
Iiome  held  in  readiness,  they  rode  together  down 
the  street  and  through  the  gate  of  Alcala ;  Juan 
followed  by  many  an  admiring  gaze,  and  many 
a  hearty  ^  Yaya  con  Dios/'  *  from  his  late  com- 
panions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CARLOS  POaOETS  HIMSELF. 

"  A  fair  face  and  s  tender  Toioe  had  made  me  mad  and  blind." 

B.  R  BBOWHuca 

Caklos  Alvajuez  found  AlcaU,  after  his  brother's 
departure^  insnpportably  dull ;  moreover,  he  had 
now  almost  finished  his  brilliant  university  career. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  could,  he  took  his  degree 
as  Licentiate  of  Theology.  He  then  wrote  to 
inform  his  unde  of  the  fact;  adding  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  spend  part  of  the  interval  that 
most  elapse  before  his  ordination  at  Seville,  where 
he  might  attend  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Fueute,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  College  of  Doctrine  in  that  dty. 
Bat,  in  fact,  a  desire  to  fulfil  his  brother's  last 
chaige  weighed  more  with  him  than  an  eagerness 
for  farther  instruction ;  especially  as  rumours  that 
ius  watchfulness  was  not  unnecessary  had  reached 
bis  ears  at  Alcala. 

He  received  a  prompt  and  kind  invitation  firom 
bis  unde  to  make  his  house  his  home  for  as  long 
a  period  as  he  might  desire.  Now,  although 
Don  Manuel  was  highly  pleased  with  the  genius 
and  industry  of  his  younger  nephew,  the  hospi- 
tality he  extended  to  him  was  not  altogether 
disinterested.  He  thought  Carlos  capable  of 
rendering  what  he  deemed  an  essential  service  to 
1  member  of  his  own  family. 

That  family  consisted  of  a  beautiful,  gay,  fiivol- 
OQS  wife,  three  sons,  two  daughters,  and  his  wife's 
oiphan  niece^  Beatrix  de  Lavella.  The  two  dder 
900S  were  cast  in  their  father's  mould ;  which,  to 
q)eak  truth,  was  rather  that  of  a  merchant  than 
of  a  cavalier.  Had  he  been  bom  of  simple 
paivnts  in  the  flats  of  Holland  or  the  back  streets 
of  London,  a  vulgar  Hans  or  Thomas,  his  tastes 
and  capabilitiea  might  have  brought  him  honest 
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wealth.  But  since  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
Don  Manuel  Alvarez,  of  the  bluest  blood  in 
Spain,  he  was  taught  to  look  on  industry  as  in- 
effiibly  degrading,  and  trade  and  commerce  scarcely 
less  so.  Only  one  spedes  of  trade,  one  kind  of 
commerce,  was  open  to  the  needy  and  avaricious, 
but  proud  grandee.  Unhappily  it  was  almost 
the  only  kind  that  is  really  degrading — the  traffic 
in  public  money,  in  places,  and  in  taxes.  "A 
sweeping  rain  leaving  no  food "  such  traffic  was 
in  truth.  The  Government  was  defrauded  ;  the 
people,  especially  the  poorer  chisses,  were  cruelly 
oppressed.  No  one  was  enriched  except  the 
greedy  jobber,  whose  birth  rendered  him  infinitely 
too  proud  to  work,  but  by  no  means  foo  proud 
to  cheat  and  steal. 

Don  Manud  the  younger,  and  Don  Balthazar 
Alvarez,  were  both  ready  and  longing  to  tread 
in  their  father's  footsteps.  Of  the  two  pale-faced 
dark-eyed  sisters.  Donna  Inez  and  Donna  Sancha, 
one  was  already  married,  and  the  other  had  also 
plans  satisfEU^tory  to  her  parents.  But  the  person 
in  the  family  who  was  not  of  it  was  the  youngest 
son,  Don  Gonsalvo.  He  was  the  representative, 
not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  grandfather,  as  we 
so  often  see  types  of  character  reproduced  in  the 
third  generation.  The  first  Conde  de  Nuera  had 
been  a  wild  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Moorish  wars, 
fierce  and  fiery,  with  strong  unbridled  passions. 
At  eighteen,  Gonsalvo  was  his  image ;  and  there 
was  scarcdy  any  mischief  possible  to  a  youth  of 
fortune  in  a  great  city,  into  which  he  had  not 
already  found  his  way.  For  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  scandalize  his  family,  and  to  vex  the 
soul  of  his  prudent  and  decorous  father. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  change  came  pver  him. 
He  reformed  j  became  quiet  and  regular  in  his 
conduct ;  gave  himself  up  to  study,  making  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  a  very  short  time ;  and 
even  showed  what  those  around  him  called  '*  a 
pious  disposition."  But  these  hopeful  appear- 
ances passed  as  suddenly  and  as  unaccountably 
as  they  came.  After  an  interval  of  less  than  a 
year,  he  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and 
plunged  even  more  madly  than  ever  into  all  kinds 
of  vice  and  dissipation. 

His  father  resolved  to  procure  him  a  commis- 
sion, and  send  him  away  to  the  wars.  But  an 
accident  frustrated  his  intentions.     In  those  days, 
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cavaliers  6f  rank  frequently  sought  the  dangerous 
triumphs  of  the  bull-ring.  The  part  of  matador 
was  performed,  not,  as  now,  by  hired  bravos  of 
the  lowest  class,  but  often  by  scions  of  the 
most  honourable  houses.  Gonsalvo  had  more 
than  once  distinguished  himself  in  the  bloody 
arena  by  courage  and  coolness.  But  he  tempted 
his  fate  too  oftea  Upon  one  occasion  he  was 
flung  violently  firom  his  horse,  and  then  gored  by 
the  furious  bull,  whose  rage  had  been  excited  to 
the  utmost  pitch  by  the  cruel  acts  usually 
practised.  He  escaped  with  life,  but  remained 
a  crippled  invalid,  apparently  condemned  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  inaction,  weakness,  and  suffer- 
ing. 

His  father  thought  a  good  canoniy  would  be 
a  decent  and  comfortable  provision  for  him,  and 
pressed  him  accordingly  to  enter  the  Church. 
But  the  invalided  youth  manifested  an  intense 
repugnance  to  the  step ;  and  Don  Manuel  hoped 
that  the  influence  of  Carlos  would  help  to  over- 
come this  feeling;  believing  that  he  would  gladly 
endeavour  to  persuade  his  cousin  that  no  way  of 
life  was  so  pleasant  or  so  easy  as  that  which  he 
himself  was  about  to  adopt 

The  good  nature  of  Carlos  led  him  to  fall 
heartUy  into  his  uncle's  plan&  He  really  pitied 
his  cousin,  moreover,  and  gladly  gave  himself  to 
the  task  of  trying  in  every  possible  way  to  console 
and  amuse  him.  But  Gk>nsalvo  rudely  repelled 
all  his  efforts.  In  his  eyes  the  destined  priest 
was  half  a  woman,  with  no  knowledge  of  a  man's 
aims  or  a  man's  passions,  and  consequently  no 
right  to  speak  of  them. 

"Turn  priest!"  he  said  to  him  one  day;  "I 
have  as  good  a  mind  to  turn  Turk.  Nay,  cousin, 
I  am  not  pious — ^you  may  present  my  orisons  to 
Our  Lady  with  your  own,  if  it  so  please  you. 
Perhaps  she  may  attend  to  them  better  than  to 
those  I  offered  before  entering  the  bull-ring  on 
that  unlucky  day  of  St  Thomas." 

Carlos,  though  not  particularly  devout,  was 
shocked  by  this  language. 

"Take  care,  cousin,"  he  said;  "your  words 
sound  rather  like  blasphemy." 

"  And  yours  sound  like  the  words  of  what  you 
are,  half  a  priest  already,"  retorted  Gonsalvo. 
"  It  is  ever  the  priest's  cry,  if  you  displease  him, 
*  Open  heresy  ! ' '  Rank  blasphemy ! '    And  next, 


'  the  Holy  Office,  and  a  yellow  Sanbenita'  I 
marvel  it  did  not  occur  to  your  sanctity  to 
menace  me  with  that" 

The  gentle-tempered  Carlos  did  not  answer ; 
a  forbearance  which  further  exasperated  Gon- 
salvo, who  hated  nothing  so  much  as  being,  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  borne  with  like  a  woman 
or  a  child.  "  But  the  saints  help  the  Churchmen," 
he  went  on  ironically.  "  Good  simple  souls,  they 
do  not  know  even  their  own  business  !  Else  they 
would  smell  heresy  close  enough  at  hand.  What 
doctrine  does  your  Fray  Constantino  preach  in 
the  great  Church  eveiy  feast-day,  since  they  made 
him  canon-magistral  f" 

"The  most  orthodox  and  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  no  other,"  said  Carlos,  roused,  in  his  turn,  by 
the  attack  upon  his  teacher ;  though  he  did  not 
greatly  care  for  his  instructions,  which  turned 
principally  upon  subjects  about  which  he  had 
learned  little  or  nothing  in  the  schools.  "  But  to 
hear  thee  discuss  doctrine  is  to  hear  a  blind  man 
talking  of  colours." 

"  If  I  be  the  blind  man  talking  of  colours,  thou 
art  the  deaf  prating  of  music,"  retorted  his  cousin. 
"  Come  and  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  what  are  these 
doctrines  of  thy  Fray  Constantino,  and  wherein 
they  differ  from  the  Lutheran  heresy  ?  I  wager 
my  gold  chain  and  medal  against  thy  new  velvet 
cloak,  that  thou  wouldst  faU  thyself  into  as  many 
heresies  by  the  way  as  there  are  nuts  in  Barce- 
lona." 

Allowing  for  Gonsalvo's  angry  exaggeration, 
there  was  some  truth  in  his  assertion.  Once  out 
of  the  region  of  dialectic  subtleties,  the  champion 
of  the  schools  would  have  become  weak  as 
another  man.  And  he  could  not  have  expounded 
Fray  Constaatino's  preaching ; — ^because  he  did 
not  understand  it 

"  What,  cousin  ! "  he  exclaimed,  affronted  in 
his  tenderest  part,  his  reputation  as  a  theological 
scholar.  "Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  barefooted 
friar  or  a  village  cura  1  Me,  who  only  two 
months  ago  was  crowned  victor  in  a  debate  upon 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Raymondus  Lullius  !" 

But  whatever  chagrin  Carlos  may  have  felt  at 
finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  influence  Gon- 
salvo, was  soon  effectually  banished  by  the  delight 
with  which  he  watched  the  success  of  his  diplo- 
macy with  Donna  Beatriz. 
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Beatriz  wu  almost  a  child  in  years,  and  entirely 
a  child  in  mind  and  cbaiacter.  Hitherto^  she 
had  been  stadionsly  kept  in  the  back-ground,  lest 
her  brilliant  beanty  should  throw  her  cousins  into 
the  3had&  Indeed,  she  would  probably  have 
been  consigned  to  a  convent^  had  not  her  portion 
been  too  small  to  furnish  the  donative  usually 
bestowed  by  the  friends  of  a  novice  upon  any 
really  aristocraitic  establishment  ^'And  pity 
wonld  it  have  been,"  thought  Carlos,  ''that  so 
fidr  a  flower  should  wither  in  a  convent  garden." 

He  made  the  most  of  such  opportunities  of 
iatenomse  as  the  ceremonious  manners  of  the 
tiffle  and  eoimtiy  afforded,  even  to  inmates  of 
the  same  house.  He  would  stand  beside  her 
chair  and  watch  the  quick  flush  mount  to  her 
olive,  ddicately-rounded  cheek,  as  he  talked 
eloquently  of  the  absent  Juaa  He  was  never 
tired  of  rdating  stories  of  his  prowess  and  gene- 
rosity. In  the  last  duel  he  fought,  for  instance, 
the  ball  had  passed  through  his  cap  and  singed 
his  hair.  But  he  only  smiled,  and  re-arranged 
his  locks,  remarking,  while  he  did  so,  that  with 
the  addition  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  the  spoiled 
cap  would  be  as  good,  or  rather  better  than  ever. 
Then  he  would  dilate  on  his  kindness  to  the 
vanquished ;  nryoicing  in  the  effect  produced,  as 
a  tribute  as  well  to  his  ovm  eloquence  as  to  his 
brother's  merit.  The  occupation  was  too  fascinat- 
ing not  to  be  resorted  to  once  and  again,  even  had 
he  not  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  fulfilling 
a  sacred  duty. 

Moreover^  he  soon  discovered  that  the  bright 
dark  eyes  which  were  beginning  to  visit  him 
nightly  in  his  dreams,  were  pining  all  day  for  a 
sight  of  that  gay  world  from  which  their  owner 
was  jealously  and  selfishly  excluded.  So  he 
managed  to  procure  for  Beatriz  many  a  pleasure 
of  the  kind  she  most  valued.  He  prevailed  upon 
his  aunt  and  cousins  to  bring  her  with  them  to 
places  of  public  resort ;  and  then  he  was  always 
at  band,  with  the  reverence  of  a  loyal  cavalier, 
and  the  fireedom  of  a  destined  priest,  to  render 
her  every  quiet  unobtrusive  service  in  his  power. 
At  the  theatre,  at  the  dance,  at  the  numerous 
Church  ceremonies,  on  the  promenade,  Donna 
Beatrix  was  his  especial  charge. 

Amidst  such  occupations,  pleasant  weeks  and 
nonths  glided    by  almost  unnoticed  by  him. 


Never  before  had  he  been  so  happy.  *  ^'Alcala 
was  well  enough,"  he  thought ;  ^  but  Seville  is  a 
thousand  times  better.  All  my  life  heretofore 
seems  to  me  only  like  a  dream,  now  I  am 
awake." 

Alas !  he  was  not  awake,  but  wrapped  in  a 
deep  sleep,  and  cradling  a  bright  delusive  dream. 
As  yet  he  was  not  even  "  as  those  that  dream, 
and  know  the  while  they  dream."  His  slumber 
was  too  profound  even  for  this  dim  half-conscious- 
ness. 

No  one  suspected,  any  more  than  he  suspected 
himself,  the  enchantment  that  was  stealing  over 
him  But  every  one  remarked  his  frank,  genial 
manners,  his  cheerfulness,  his  good  looks. 
Naturally,  the  name  of  Juan  dropped  gradually 
more  and  more  out  of  his  conversation ;  as  at  the 
same  time  the  thought  of  Juan  faded  from  his 
mind.  His  studies,  too,  were  neglected ;  his 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  Fray  Constantino 
became  little  more  than  a  formality ;  while 
''receiving  orders"  seemed  a  distant,  if  not  an 
uncertain  contingency.  In  fact,  he  lived  in  the 
present)  not  caring  to  look  either  at  the  past 
or  the  future. 

In  the  very  midst  of  his  intoxication  a  slight 
incident  affected  him  for  a  moment  with  such  a 
chill  as  we  feel  when,  on  a  warm  spring  day,  the 
sun  goes  suddenly  behind  a  cloud. 

His  cousin.  Donna  Inez,  had  been  married 
more  than  a  year  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
Seville,  Don  Qar^ia  Ramirez.  Carlos,  calling  one 
morning  at  the  lady's  house  with  some  unimpor- 
tant message  from  Beatriz,  found  her  in  great 
trouble  on  account  of  the  sudden  illness  of  her 
babe. 

"^  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  a  physician  1"  he  asked, 
knowing  well  that  Spanish  servants  can  never  be 
depended  upon  to  make  haste,  however  great  the 
emei^ency  may  be. 

'*  You  will  do  a  great  kindness,  amigo  mio," 
said  the  anxious  young  mother. 

"  But  which  shall  I  summon  T'  asked  Carloa 
**  Our  family  physician,  or  Don  Gar9ia's  ?" 

"  Don  Gar^ia's,  by  all  means, — Dr.  Cristobal 
Losada.  I  would  not  g^ve  a  green  fig  for  any 
other  in  Seville.     Do  you  know  his  dwelling  1 " 

''Yes.     But  should  he  be  absent  or  engaged  1" 

"  I  must  have  him.    Him,  and  no  other.    Once 
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before  he  saved  my  darling's  life.  And  if  my 
poor  brother  would  but  consult  him,  it  might 
fare  better  with  him.  Go  quickly,  cousin,  and 
fetch  liim,  in  Heaven's  name/' 

Carlos  lost  no  time  in  complying;  but  on 
reaching  the  dwelling  of  the  physician,  found 
that  though  the  hour  was  early  he  had  already 
gone  forth.  After  leaving  a  suitable  message,  he 
went  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  Triana  suburb.  He 
passed  close  by  the  Cathedral,  with  its  hundred 
pinnacles,  and  that  wonder  of  beauty,  the  old 
Moorish  Qiralda,  soaring  far  up  above  it  into  the 
clear  southern  sky.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a 
few  Aves  said  within  for  the  infant's  recovery 
would  be  both  a  benefit  to  the  child  and  a  com- 
fort to  the  mother.  So  he  entered,  and  was 
making  his  way  to  a  gaudy  tinselled  Virgin  and 
Babe,  when,  happening  to  glance  towards  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  building,  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
physician,  with  whose  person  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, as  he  had  often  noticed  him  amongst 
Fray  Constantino's  hearers.  Losada  was  now 
pacing  up  and  down  one  of  the  side  aisles,  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  of  very  distinguished 
appearance. 

As  Carlos  drew  nearer,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  never  seen  this  personage  in  any  place  of 
public  resort,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from 
certain  slight  indications  in  his  dress  of  £ftshions 
current  in  the  north  of  Spain,  he  gathered  that 
he  was  a  stranger  in  Seville,  who  might  be  visit- 
ing the  cathedral  fix>m  motives  of  curiosity. 
Before  he  came  up  the  two  men  paused  in  their 
walk,  and  turning  their  backs  to  him,  stood 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  hideous  row  of  red 
and  yellow  Sanbenitos,  or  penitential  garments, 
that  hung  above  them. 

"Surely,"  thought  Carlos,  "they  might  find 
better  objects  of  attention  than  these  ugly  me- 
morials of  sin  and  shame,  which  bear  witness 
that  their  late  miserable  wearers — Jews,  Moors, 
blasphemers,  or  sorcerers  —  have  ended  their 
dreary  lives  of  penance,  if  not  of  penitence." 

The  attention  of  the  stranger  seemed  to  be 
particularly  attracted  by  one  of  them,  the  largest 
of  alL  Indeed,  Carlos  himself  had  been  struck 
by  its  unusual  size ;  and  upon  one  occasion  he  had 
even  had  the  curiosity  to  read  the  inscription,  which 
he.<  remembered  because  it  contained  Juan's  fa- 


vourite name,  Bodrigo.  It  was  this :  "  Rodrigo 
Yaler,  a  citizen  of  Lebriza  and  Seville ;  an  apos- 
tate and  false  apostle,  who  pretended  to  be  sent 
from  God."  And  now,  as  he  approached  with 
light  though  hasty  footsteps,  he  distinctly  heard 
Dr.  Cristobal  Losada,  stUl  looking  at  the  San- 
benito,  say  to  his  companion,  "  Yes,  seSor ;  and 
also  the  Conde  de  Nuera,  Don  Juan  Alvarez." 

Don  Juan  Alvarez !  What  possible  tie  could 
link  his  father's  name  with  the  hideous  thing 
they  were  gazing  at  9  And  what  could  the  phy- 
sician know  about  him  of  whom  his  own  children 
knew  so  little )  Carlos  stood  amazed,  and  pale 
with  sudden  emotion. 

And  thus  the  physician  saw  him,  happening  to 
turn  at  that  moment  Had  he  not  exerted  all  lus 
presence  of  mind  (and  he  possessed  a  great  deal), 
he  would  himself  have  started  visibly.  The 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  person  of  whom 
we  speak  is  in  itself  disconcerting;  but  it  de- 
serves another  name  when  we  are  saying  that  of 
him  or  his  which,  if  overheard,  might  endanger 
life,  or  what  is  more  precious  still  than  life. 
Losada  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however.  The 
usual  greetings  having  been  exchanged,  he  asked 
quietly  whether  SeSor  Don  Carlos  had  come  in 
search  of  him,  and  hoped  that  be  did  not  owe 
the  honour  to  any  indisposition  in  his  worship's 
noble  family. 

Carlos  felt  it  rather  a  relief  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  to  say  that  his  cousin's  babe 
was  alarmingly  iU.  "You  will  do  us  a  great 
favour,"  he  added,  "by  coming  immediately. 
Donna  Inez  is  veiy  anxious." 

The  physician  promised  compliance;  and  turn- 
ing to  his  companion,  respectfully  apologized  for 
leaving  him  abruptly. 

"  A  sick  child's  claim  must  not  be  postponed," 
said  the  stranger  in  reply.  "  Qo^  SeSor  doctor, 
and  God's  blessing  rest  on  your  skill" 

Carlos  was  struck  by  the  noble  bearing  and 
courteous  manner  of  the  stranger,  who,  in  his 
turn,  was  interested  by  the  young  man's  anxiety 
about  a  sick  babe.  But  with  only  a  passing 
glance  at  the  other,  each  went  his  difierent  way, 
not  dreaming  that  once  again  at  least  their  paths 
were  destined  to  cross. 

The  strange  mention  of  his  father's  name  that 
he  had  overheard  filled  the  heart  of  Carlos  with 
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undefined  uneasiness.  He  knew  enongh  by  that 
time  to  feel  Lis  childish  belief  in  his  father's 
stainless  virtoe  a  little  shaken.  What  if  a  dread- 
fnl  unexplained  something,  linking  his  fitte  with 
that  of  a  convicted  heretic,  were  yet  to  be  learned  f 
After  all,  the  accursed  arts  of  magic  and  sorcery 
were  not  so  £ur  removed  from  the  alchemist's 
more  legitimate  labours,  that  a  rash  or  presump- 
taons  student  might  not  very  easily  slide  from 
one  into  the  other.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  his  father  had  played  with  alchemy,  if  he 
had  not  seriously  devoted  himself  to  its  study. 
Nay,  the  thought  had  sometimes  flashed  unbidden 
across  his  mind  that  the  ''El  Dorado"  found 
might  after  all  have  been  no  other  than  the 
philosopher's  stone.  For  he  who  has  attained 
the  power  of  producing  gold  at  will  may  surely 
be  said,  without  any  stretch  of  metaphor,  to  have 
discovered  a  golden  country.  But  at  this  period  of 
his  life  the  personal  feelings  of  Carlos  were  so 
keen  and  absorbing  that  almost  everything,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  was  referred  to  them. 
And  thus  it  was  that  an  intense  wish  sprang  up 
in  his  hearty  that  Ids  father's  secret  might  have 
descended  to  him. 

Vain  wish !  The  gold  he  needed  or  desired 
roust  be  procured  from  a  less  inaccessible  region 
than  £1  Dorado,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CARLOS  FORGETS  HIMSELF  STILL  FURTHER. 

*'  The  net  so  very  false,  as  falsehood  goes, — 
The  spinning  oat  and  drawing  fine,  70a  know ; 
Beally  meie  novel-writing,  of  a  sort. 
Acting,  improvising,  make-heliere, — 
Sorely  not  downright  cheatery !" — R.  Browning. 

It  cost  Carios  some  time  and  trouble  to  drive 
away  the  haunting  thoughts  which  Losada's  words 
bad  awakened.  But  he  succeeded  at  length,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  the  bright 
^es  and  witching  smiles  of  Donna  Beatriz  accom- 
pHshed  the  work  for  him. 

£veiy  dream,  however,  must  have  a  waking. 
Sometunes  a  slight  sound,  ludicrously  trivial  in 
its  canse^  dispels  a  slumber  fraught  with  won- 
drous visioins,  in  which  we  have  been  playing  the 
part  of  kings  and  emperors. 

"  Nephew  Carlos,"  said  Don  Manuel  one  day. 


"is  it  not  time  you  thought  of  shaving  your 
head  1  You  are  learned  enough  for  your  orders 
long  ago,  and  'in  a  plentiful  house  supper  is 
soon  dressed.' " 

"True,  Seffor  my  uncle,''  murmured  Carlos, 
looking  suddenly  aghast  "  But  I  am  under  the 
canonical  age.'' 

"  But  you  can  get  a  dispensation." 

"  Why  such  haste  ?  There  is  time  yet  and  to 
spare." 

"  That  is  not  so  sure  I  hear  the  cura  of  San 
Lucar  has  one  foot  in  the  grave.  The  living  is  a 
good  one,  and  I  think  I  know  where  to  go  for  it 
So  take  care  you  lose  not  a  heifer  for  want  of  a 
halter  to  hold  it  by." 

With  these  words  on  his  lips,  Don  Manuel 
went  out  At  the  same  moment  Qonsalvo,  who 
lay  listlessly  on  a  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
or  rather  court,  reading  "  LazarUlo  de  Tormes," 
the  first  Spanish  novel,  burst  into  a  loud  paroxysm 
of  laughter. 

"  What  may  be  the  theme  of  your  merriment  t" 
asked  Carlos,  turning  his  large  dreamy  ^cs  lan- 
guidly towards  him. 

"  Yourself  aroigo  mio.  You  would  make  the 
stone  saints  of  the  cathedral  laugh  on  their 
pedestals.  There  you  stand,  pale  as  marble,  a 
living  image  of  despair.  Come,  rouse  yourself ! 
What  do  you  mean  to  dol  Will  you  take  what 
you  wish,  or  let  your  chance  slip  by,  and  then 
sit  and  weep  because  you  have  it  not )  Will  you 
be  a  prieBt  or  a  man  f  Make  your  choice  this 
hour,  for  one  you  must  be,  and  both  you  cannot 
be." 

Carlos  answered  him  not ;  in  truth  he  dared 
not  answer  him.  Every  word  was  the  voice  of 
his  own  heart ;  perhaps  it  was  also,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  the  voice  of  the  great  tempter. 
He  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  and  barred  and 
bolted  himself  in  it.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  solitude  was  a  necessity  to  him. 
His  uncle's  words  had  brought  with  them  a  ter- 
rible revelation.  He  knew  himself  now,  too  well ; 
he  knew  what  he  loved,  what  he  wished,  or  rather 
what  he  hungered  and  thirsted  for  with  agonizing 
intensity.  No;  never  the  priest's  frock  for  him. 
He  must  call  Donna  Beatriz  de  Lavella  his — his 
before  Qod*s  altar — or  die. 

Then  came  a  thought,  stinging  him  with  sharp* 
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sudden  pain.  It  was  a  thought  that  should 
have  come  to  him  long  ago, — "^  Juan  ! ''  And 
with  the  name,  affection,  memory,  conscience, 
rose  up  together  within  him  to  combat  the  mad 
resolve  of  his  passioa 

Fiery  passions  slumbered  in  the  heart  of  Carlos. 
Such  are  sometimes  found  united  with  a  gentle 
temper,  a  weak  will,  and  sensitive  nerves.  Woe 
to  their  possessor  when  they  are  aroused  in  their 
strength ! 

Had  Carlos  been  a  plain  soldier,  like  the  brother 
he  was  tempted  to  betray,  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  come  forth  from  this  terrible  conflict  still 
holding  fast  his  honour  and  his  brotherly  affec- 
tion. It  was  his  priestly  traimng  that  turned 
the  scale.  He  had  been  taught  that  simple  truth 
between  man  and  man  was  a  thing  of  little  con- 
sequence. He  had  been  taught  the  art  of  making 
a  hundred  clever,  plausible  excuses  for  whatever 
he  saw  best  to  do.  He  had  been  taught,  in  shorty 
every  species  of  sophistry  by  which,  to  the  eyes 
of  others,  and  to  his  own  also,  wrong  might  be 
made  to  seem  right,  and  black  to  appear  the 
purest  of  white. 

His  subtle  imagination  forged  in  the  fire  of  his 
kindled  passions  chains  of  reasoning  in  which  no 
skill  could  detect  a  flaw.  Juan  had  never  loved 
as  he  did ;  Juan  would  not  care ;  probably  by  this 
time  he  had  forgotten  Donna  Beatriz.  "  Besides," 
the  tempter  whispered  furtively  within  him,  **  he 
might  never  return  at  all ;  he  might  die  in  battle." 
But  Carlos  was  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  give  ear 
for  a  single  instant  to  this  wicked  whisper;  though 
certaixily  he  could  not  henceforth  look  for  his 
brother's  return  with  the  joy  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  anticipate  that  event  But,  in  any 
case,  Beatriz  herself  should  be  the  judge  between 
them.  And  he  told  himself  that  he  knew  (how 
did  he  know  it?)  that  Beatriz  preferred  hijo. 
Then  it  would  be  only  right  and  kind  to  prepare 
Juan  for  an  inevitable  disappointment.  This  he 
could  easily  do.  Letters,  carefully  written,  might 
gradually  suggest  to  his  brother  that  Beatriz  had 
other  views ;  and  he  knew  Juan's  pride  and  his 
fiery  temper  well  enough  to  calculate  that  if  his 
jealousy  were  once  aroused,  these  would  soon  ac- 
complish the  rest. 

Ere  we,  who  have  been  taught  from  our  cradles 
to  "  speak  the  truth  from  the  heart,"  turn  with 


loathing  from  the  wiles  of  Carlos  Alvarez,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  he  was  a  Spaniard — one 
of  a  nation  whose  genius  and  passion  is  for  in- 
trigue. He  was  also  a  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  but,  most  of  all,  he  was  a  Spanish 
Catholic,  educated  for  the  priesthood. 

The  ability  with  which  he  laid  lus  plans,  and 
the  enjoyment  which  its  exercise  gave  him,  served 
in  itself  to  blind  him  to  the  treachery  and  in- 
gratitude upon  which  those  plans  were  founded. 

He  sought  an  interview  with  Fray  Constan- 
tino, and  implored  from  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  imperial  recluse  at  San  Tuste, 
whose  chaplain  and  personal  fiivourite  the  canon 
magbtral  had  been.  But  that  eloquent  preacher, 
thou^  warm-hearted  and  generous  to  a  fault, 
hesitated  to  grant  the  request.  He  represented 
to  Carios  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  did  not 
choose  lus  retreat  to  be  invaded  by  applicants 
for  favours,  and  that  the  journey  to  San  Yuste 
would  therefore  be,  in  all  probability,  worse  than 
useless.  Carlos  answered  that  he  had  fully 
weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  but  that  if 
the  line  of  conduct  he  adopted  seemed  peculiar, 
his  circumstances  were  so  also.  He  believed  that 
his  father  (who  died  before  his  birth)  had  enjoyed 
the  special  regard  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  he 
hoped  that,  for  his  sake,  he  might  now  be  will- 
ing to  show  him  some  kindness.  At  all  events, 
he  was  sure  of  an  introduction  to  his  presence 
through  his  migor-domo,  Don  Luis  Quixada,  lord 
of  YLllagar^ia,  who  was  a  friend  of  their  house. 
What  he  desired  to  obtain,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  was  a  Latin  secretary- 
ship, or  some  similar  office,  at  the  court  of  the 
new  king,  where  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  the 
talents  he  hoped  he  possessed,  might  stand  him 
in  good  stead,  and  enable  him  to  support,  though 
with  modesty,  the  station  to  which  his  birth  en- 
titled him.  For,  although  already  a  licentiate  of 
theology,  and  with  good  prospects  in  the  Church, 
he  did  not  intend  to  take  orders,  as  he  had 
thoughts  of  marrying. 

Fray  Constantino  felt  a  sympathy  with  the 
young  man ;  and  perhaps  the  rather  because,  if 
report  speaks  true,  he  had  once  been  himself  in  a 
somewhat  similar  position.  So  he  compromised 
matters  by  giving  him  a  general  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, in  which  he  spoke  of  his  talents  and 
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bis  blameless  maimers  as  warmly  as  lie  could,  from 
the  experience  of  the  nine  or  ten  months  during 
which  he  had  been  acquainted  with  him.  And 
although  the  attention  paid  by  Carlos  to  his  in- 
structions had  been  slight,  and  of  late  almost 
perlanctory,  his  great  natural  intelligence  had 
enabled  him  to  stand  his  ground  more  creditably 
than  many  far  more  diligent  students.  The  Fray's 
letter  Ckrlos  thankfully  added  to  the  numerous 
kodatoiy  epistles  from  the  doctors  and  professors 
of  Alcala  that  he  already  had  in  his  possession. 
All  these  he  enclosed  in  a  cedar  box,  which  he 


carefully  locked,  and  consigned  in  its  turn  to  a 
travelling  portmanteau,  along  with  a  fair  stock  of 
wearing  apparel,  sufficiently  rich  in  material  to 
suit  his  rank,  but  modest  in  colour  and  fashion. 
He  then  informed  his  uncle  that  before  he  took 
orders  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  in  his 
brother's  absence,  to  take  a  journey  to  their  little 
estate,  and  set  its  concerns  in  order. 

His  unde^  suspecting  nothing,  approved  his 
plan,  and  insisted  on  providing  him  with  the 
attendance  of  an  armed  guard  to  Nuera,  whither 
he  really  intended  to  go  in  the  first  instance. 


THE    DBSIBE    TO    DEPART. 

Hadad  Mid  unto  Phanob,  Lrt  me  depovt,  that  I  max  tO  to  mine  own  oonntiy.  Then  Pharaoh  said  nnto  him,  Bat  what  haet 
tbon  lacked  with  me,  that,  behold,  thon  aeekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country  !  And  he  answered.  Nothing :  howbeit  let  me  go  in 
any  wiic* — 1  Kinos  xL  21,  22. 


D  thus  our  hearts  appeal  to  them, 

When  we  behold  our  dearest  rise, 
And  look  towards  Jerusalem 
With  strangely  kindling  eyes. 

And  thus  we  vainly  seek  to  hide 
With  the  poor  curtain  of  our  love 

The  shining  Gkttes  that  open  wide. 
To  welcome  our  sweet  saints  above 

Tet  still  to  them,  from  that  bright  Land, 
Through  our  thin  tent  the  Glory  gleams, 

Already  lost  to  us  they  stand 
Wrapt  in  a  mist  of  golden  dreams : 

For  ah !  the  Master  is  so  fair. 
His  anule  so  sweet  to  banished  men, 

That  they  who  meet  it  unaware, 
Can  never  rest  on  earth  again. 

And  they  who  see  Him  risen  afar 
At  God's  right  hand  to  welcome  them, 

Forgetful  stand  of  home  and  land. 
Desiring  fair  Jerusalem. 

Yet  had  we  lavished  at  their  feet 
The  predous   ointment  of   hearts  that 
break 

For  love;  we  counted  sorrow  sweet. 
And  pain  a  crown  for  their  dear  sake : 

**What  have  ye  lacked,  beloved,  with  usi'' 
We  murmur  heavily  and  low, 


^  That  ye  should  rise  with  kindUng  eyes. 
And  be  so  fain  to  go  9  " 

And  tenderly  the  answer  falls 

From  lips  that  wear  the  smile  of  Heaven, 
"  Dear  ones,"  they  say,  "  we  pass  this  day 

To  Him  by  Whom  your  love  was  given, 

And  in  His  Presence  clear  and  true, 

We  answer  you  with  hearts  that  glow, — 

No  good  thing  have  we  lacked  with  you — 
Howbeit,  let  us  go ! " 

And  even  as  they  speak,  their  thoughts 
Are  wandering  upward  to  the  Throne. 

Ah !  God,  we  see,  at  length,  how  free 
All  earthly  ties  must  leave  Thine  own. 

Yet,  kneeling  low  in  darkened  homes, 
And  weeping  for  the  treasure  spent, 

We  bless  Thee,  Lord,  for  that  sweet  word 
Our  dear  ones  murmured  as  they  went, 

It  was  not  that  our  love  was  cold. 
That  earthly  lights  were  burning  dim. 

But  that  the  Shepherd  from  His  Fold 
Had  smiled,  and  drawn  them  unto  Him: 

Praise  God  the  Shepherd  is  so  sweet ! 

Praise  God  the  Country  U  so  fair ! — 
We  could  not  hold  them  from  His  feet. 

We  can  but  haste  to  meet  them  Thera 

B.  M. 
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HE  Book  of  Joel  is  one  of  the  smallest 
books  in  all  the  Old  Testament  But  men 
have  from  ancient  times  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion between  many  things  and  mnch. 
Though  what  he  has  left  behind  him  is  small,  the  in- 
fluence of  Joel  on  Old  Testament  prophecy— taldng  into 
account  both  its  language  and  its  thoughts — is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  prophet  after  him.  This  has 
arisen  partly  from  his  having  been  the  first— as  we  hold 
him  to  have  been— who  wrote  down  his  prophecies ;  but 
very  greatly,  too,  from  the  manner  and  power  of  his 
writing.  He  differs  from  all  other  prophets.  He  has 
a  broad,  soft  radiance  unlike  that  of  every  other.  He  is 
like  the  evening  star,  that  comes  out  first  in  the  dark 
heavens :  though  many  follow  it,  every  one  with  a  colour 
of  light  of  its  own,  and  though  it  soon  goes  down,  hav- 
ing described  but  a  little  arc,  yet  the  memory  of  its 
large,  mild  steadiness  remains  with  us,  unextinguished 
by  the  higher  course  and  more  fieiy  throbbing  of  any 
that  came  behind  it 

It  is  certain  that  Joel  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  for  Amos— himself  one  of  the  first  and  most 
original  of  them,  whose  religious  fire,  ere  he  was  called 
to  be  a  prophet,  was  fed  by  lonely  meditation  on  the  law 
and  the  works  of  previous  writm,  as  he  kept  his  flocks 
in  the  fields  about  Tekoa — seems  to  have  included 
Joel's  prophecy  in  the  list  of  books  he  possessed ;  unless 
lie  may  have  actually  heard  him  speak,  for  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  turrels  of  the  capital,  where  Joel  exer- 
cised his  ministry,  could  be  seen  from  Tekoa  in  the  dim 
northern  sky.  Amos  b^ns  his  prophecy  with  those 
terrible  words  with  which  Joel  ends  his : 

"  The  Lord  ihall  roar  ont  of  Zlon, 
And  utt«r  Hb  Toloe  from  JeniMl«m." 

And  a  greater  than  he— -Isaiah,  in  his  thirteenth  chap- 
ter—repeats to  the  men  of  his  generation  the  words 
with  which  it  would  seem  Joel  was  the  first  to  startle 
roanhind  when  he  announced  the  coming  of  a  general 
judgment  and  Day  of  the  Lord.  Isaiah  began  his 
career  about  seven  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  when 
Borne  was  bui?t ;  and  Amos  made  his  wonderful  pro- 
phetic raid  into  the  northern  kingdom  perhaps  hidf  a 
centuiy  earlier,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  place 
Joel  about  fifty  years  before  him.  But  so  great  was  the 
impression  that  even  his  words  had  made  on  his  country- 
men, that  a  hundred  years  after,  that  compressed  threat 
in  which  he  foretold  the  judgment  came  back  upon 
them  almost  like  the  echo  of  a  trumpet— 

"  K'thod  mUh-fhaddai  jrabho ; " 

which  we  might  render,  "  Like  a  mighty  destruction 
from  the  Almighty  it  cameth,**    And  the  space  between 


Joel  and  Amos  must  have  been  considerable ;  for  already, 
in  the  time  of  the  latter,  this  coming  of  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  had  been  so  long  delayed  that  its  meaning  began 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  wicked  either  conceived 
false  hopes  from  it,  or,  as  men  are  wont  when  any  great 
terror  does  not  fulfil  itself,  began  to  speak  with  derision 
of  it,  and  Amos  has  to  threaten  them  with  it  anew : 

"  Woe  anto  jrou  that  dedre  the  Dej  of  the  Lord ! 
For  what  end  U  it  for  joti  T 
The  Daj  ol  the  Lord  ia  darkneat,  and  not  light " 

AMOS  T.  1& 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  deciding  the  exact 
era  of  a  scriptural  book  which  do  not  apply  to  ordinary 
literary  works ;  for,  besides  that  in  many  instances  few 
indications  of  time  are  given,  there  are  qualities  in 
Scripture,  particularly  in  prophecy,  that  may  in  some 
measure  alter  the  conclusions  that  would  be  fair  in 
other  cases.  The  foresight  of  the  prophet  may  bring 
upon  the  scene,  along  with  persons  actually  present, 
persons  and  events  long  future.  Yet  when  this  happens 
it  will  usually  deariy  appear.  The  Scripture  has  some 
properties  which  prevent  us  interpreting  it  or  judging 
it  critically  in  a  way  altogether  like  ordinary  books : 
yet  these  properties  do  not  operate  in  all  parts  of  it ; 
and  when  they  do  operate,  their  presence  is  usually 
quite  manifest.  And  we  roust  apply,  in  settling  the  age 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  the  same  general  methods 
that  are  valid  in  other  cases.  When  a  prophet  mentions 
a  neighbouring  political  power,  we  may  assume  that  it 
has  already  entered  into  such  connections  with  Israel, 
or  risen  into  such  prominence,  that  his  allusions  to  it 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  people.  When  he  fails  to 
name  any  nation  that  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of 
later  prophets,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  nation 
had  not  yet  entered  into  relations  with  Israel  of  any 
significance.  In  short,  we  must  start  with  the  ordinaiy 
principles  of  evidence,  and  apply  them  throughout ; 
keeping  in  mind  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  case 
to  which  we  are  applying  them  that  may  subject  them 
to  certain  modifications,  which,  however,  can  never  be 
so  great  as  to  set  them  altogether  aside.  Kow,  Joel 
does  not  allude  to  Assyria ;  which  even  Amos  does  not 
name,  but  hints  at  darkly  as  a  rising  influence  in  the 
East  that  shall  carry  Israel  into  captivity  beyond 
Damascus.  Nor  does  he  name  the  Syrians,  who  are 
threatened  by  Amos  with  extinction,  **  because  they 
thrashed  OUead  with  thrashing  tnstmmcjUs  o/trwC* 
And  though  we  can  hardly  reason  with  such  certainty 
on  omissions,  it  seems  probable  that  in  Joel's  day  Syria 
had  not  been  concerned  in  any  recent  aggression  on 
Judah,  and  that  consequently  that  ignominious  invasion 
under  Hazael  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  the  "host  of 
Syria  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,. and  destroyed  all 
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tbe  princes  of  the  people  fironi  among  the  people,  and 
sent  all  the  spoil  of  them  to  the  king  of  Damascus ;" 
and  when  Joash  "  took  all  the  hallowed  things  which 
Jehoshaphat,  and  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah,  his  fiithers, 
kings  of  Jndah,  had  dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed 
thin^  and  all  t^e  gold  that  was  foand  in  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  king's  house,  and 
sent  it  to  Hazael,  king  of  Syria"  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23 ; 
2  Kings  ziL  18).  This  insult  on  the  side  of  Syria,  which 
happened  in  the  later  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Joash, 
can  hardly  have  been  among  the  events  of  JoePs  life,  or 
he  would  have  alluded  to  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  protracted  wars  between  Benhadad  and  Israel  were 
too  &r  distant  to  be  remembered  by  him.  Ail  his  aUu- 
eioDs  point  to  events  that  happened  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  centniy.  Thus,  that  great  wonder  wrought 
under  Jehoshaphat,  when  all  the  surrounding  peoples 
gitbcred  themselves  against  Judah,  but,  by  tbe  judg* 
ipent  of  God  upon  them,  fell  suddenly  into  such  panic 
and  confusion  that  they  mutually  cut  one  another  to 
pieces,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  he  prophesies 
that  what  took  place  then  shall  be  seen  again  on  a 
greater  scale  at  the  end : 

"  I  vlll  alao  gather  all  nationf , 
And  bring  them  down  Into  the  Vallej  of  Jehoshaphat, 
And  will  ooBtend  with  them  there  for  My  people. 

•  •  «  «  « 

MolUtndes,  multitudee  In  the  VaUey  of  Decision ; 

For  the  daj  of  the  Lord  It  near  In  the  Valley  of  Itedslon." 

And  so  the  enemies  which  he  speaks  of  are  the  veteran 
foes  of  IsnieTs  youth,  Edom  and  Egypt,  and  tbe  Philis- 
tines and  Tyre.  The  first  had  revolted  under  Joram ; 
and  the  hereditary  foe  of  Israel,  the  Philistines,  had 
made  humiliating  raids  into  the  country  under  the  same 
monarch ;  and  the  ^  merchants'*  of  the  north  rendered 
themselves  even  more  hateful  than  open  foes  by  their 
cruel  traffic  in  slaves,  whom  they  sold  to  the  "  Qrecians  *' 
of  Asia  Miner  and  the  Levant— the  markets  being  full 
of  these  young  captives,  swept  off  the  country  by  roving 
expeditions  of  the  heathen  peoples  about,  who  held  their 
victims  so  cheap  that  they  would  part  with  them  for  the 
means  of  a  single  night^s  debauch  \ — 

*'  And  the  J  have  glren  a  hoy  for  a  harlot* 
And  eold  a  girl  for  wine  that  they  might  drink.** 

Thus  Jed  aeems  to  speak  of  nothing  that  befell 
Jodab,  after  tbe  reign  of  Joash,  but  of  many  things 
that  happened  before,  and  we  are  obliged  to  place  him 
somewhere  in  tbat  king^s  days,  and  most  probably  near 
the  b^iinning  of  bis  long  reign.  For  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  king  in  Joel^s  time — that  is,  he  holds  no 
pohhc  place.  Tbe  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
{nests.  Joel  always  appeals  to  them  (some  have 
thought  that  he  himself  was  one  of  them),  bidding  them 
oaetiff  a  fiast,  and  gather  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  take  tbe  lead  in  the  great  act  of  national 
hmttiliation  which  may  avert  the  judgment  of  Qod. 
That  decree  whicb  in  Nineveh  came  from  the  king,  here 
wes  from  the  priests.    No  other  prophet  who  occupies 


himself  with  tlie  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  so 
passes  by  the  kingly  house.  Even  Hosea  commemorates 
the  dissolute  behaviour  of  the  court  on  the  royal  birth- 
day, on  which  it  seems,  as  in  more  northern  clinics,  the 
king  at  times  <'  kept  wake  and  took  his  rouse.'*  And 
the  easiest  way  to  account  for  what  we  find  in  Joel  is, 
to  suppose  the  king  a  minor,  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
priests,  who  carried  him  with  them  in  all  that  they  did, 
and  thus  gave  validity  to  their  public  acts.  And  as 
Joash  began  to  reign  when  a  child  of  seven  years,  about 
B.c.  877,  the  time  of  Joel's  appearance  would  fall  within 
the  first  half  of  this  ninth  century.  It  may  seem  a 
trivial  thing ;  but  in  a  region  where  nothing  can  be 
without  some  meaning,  and  among  the  Jews,  whose 
names  never  lost  their  living  value,  some  weight  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  it,  that  the  prophet^s  name  confirms  this 
induction  by  which  we  have  reached  his  era.  Joel 
means  Jehovah  is  Ood.  The  prophet  was  a  child  when 
Elijah  was  in  the  height  of  his  career.  That  great 
stniggle  which  he  carried  on  for  Jehovah  against  Baal 
must  have  agitated  all  classes,  as  well  in  Judali  as  in 
Israel.  And  some  pious  mother,  with  that  expressive- 
ness more  peculiar  to  women,  and  with  that  greater 
fervency  of  devotion  and  thankfulness  natural  at  such 
a  time,  sealed  her  faith  in  the  Godhead  of  Jehovah  by 
calling  her  new-bom  child  Joel,  "  The  Lord,  He  is  the 
God,"  and  perhaps  dedicating  him  in  the  act  to  Him  in 
whom  she  so  firmly  trusted.  And  whether  she  ventured 
to  hope  for  it  or  no,  the  Lord  accepted  her  gift,  and  used 
him  greatly  in  His  service,  and  made  him  veiy  famous 
in  after-days,  so  that  to  the  greatest  of  his*  country  men 
who  came  after  him  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  beauty  of  his  words  are  a  perpetual  wonder,  and 
they  think  the  value  of  their  own  work  enhanced  if  they 
can  adorn  it  with  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  his. 

We  speak  of ''  critical "  questions  in  Scripture  ;  but 
there  is  perhaps  no  question  there  which,  in  addition 
to  its  critical  side,  has  not  also  a  religious  side.  An 
apostle  speaks  of ''  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  that  was  in  the 
prophets.  Whatever  be  the  full  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression, if  we  look  at  the  prophetic  writings  which 
resulted  from  this  Spirit,  we  may  consider  it  nearly 
identical  with  ''spirit  of  Christianity."  The  work  of 
each  prophet  was  the  imfolding  of  some  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. Now,  the  order  in  which  these  parts  were  un- 
folded cannot  have  been  accidental.  As  Christ  came  in 
the  ^  fulness  of  time,"  each  several  prophet  must  have 
come  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  time ;  and  though  we 
may  not  always  be  able  to  show  that  the  tniths  revealed 
by  any  prophet,  besides  being  adapted  to  the  time,  were 
the  natural  supplements  of  the  truths  already  given  by 
his  predecessors,  we  may  assume  it  In  Joel's  case,  it 
is  manifest  enough.  He  is  the  successor  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  and  hb  truth  is  the  natural  supplement  of 
theirs.  Joel  appears  in  a  time  of  peace.  Though  he 
and  all  sensitive  minds  were  still  smarting  from  recent 
indignities  to  his  country,  though  their  wounds  are  still 
fresh,  and  the  blood  hardly  diy  on  the  hands  of  their 
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enemies,  there  is  now  peace,  and  the  land  has  rest 
Also,  that  great  internal  war  is  over  between  Jehovah 
and  Baal.  The  victory  so  long  doubtful  has  finally  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  the  Lord,  and  the  "  great  sacrifice" 
which  Jehu  prepared  for  Baal  has  well-nigh  made  an 
end  of  his  votaries  in  the  northern  kingdom,  as  tiie 
assassination  of  Athaliah,  and  the  consequent  ascend- 
ancy of  the  theocratic  priesthood,  has  quite  extinguished 
the  influence  of  his  partizans  in  the  south.  The  prin- 
ciple that  Jehovah  is  God  seems  at  last  finally  gained. 
It  looks  an  elementary  principle,  and  its  acknowledg- 
ment no  great  achievement.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est of  all  to  retain.  That  there  is  one  living  person 
who  is  Qod,  was  a  truth  perpetuaUy  slipping  from  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  amidst  the  haze  of 
speculation  and  the  unbeginning  processes  of  matter, 
and  the  almost  equal  struggle  of  right  and  wrong  in 
life,  we  are  still  perpetually  losing  it  But  in  JoeFs 
days  it  had  been  firmly  laid  hold  of  for  a  time  all  over 
the  land ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  times  of  religious  fervour, 
parents  confessed  it  over  their  children,  and  sent  them 
out  into  the  world  living  witnesses  of  their  faith.  Joel 
bore  this  truth  in  his  name,  but  he  came  himself  to 
teach  truths  in  advance  of  it.  Not  that  Jehovah  is 
God;  but  rather  what  that  God  is,  and  how  life  and  the 
men  upon  the  earth  are  connected  with  Him;  and 
whether  thete  be  any  definite  issue  towards  which  all 
things  are  moving;  and  what  that  shall  be — these  are 
the  things  which  he  came  to  speak  of. 

The  words  "providence"  and  ''judgment"  are 
familiar  to  us.  Joel  was  the  first  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  them.  Joel  did  no  miracle.  He  did  not 
teach,  like  Elijah,  that  Jehovah  lived  and  could  interfere 
in  men's  concerns ;  he  taught  that  he  was  a  constant 
presence  in  them.  Elijah  pointed  men's  eyes  to  the 
sun ;  Joel  bade  them  look  how  his  light  fell  upon  all 
things,  and  embraced  and  quickened  all  things. 

As  was  meet,  an  event  in  providence  first  drew  Joel 
forth.  A  double  visitation  had  lain  heavily  on  the  land 
of  Judah  for  years.  A  severe  drought  had  parched  the 
country,  and  a  usual  accompaniment  of  great  heats, 
locusts,  had  for  several  seasons  consumed  what  the 
drought  had  left.  The  visitation  had  been  continued 
and  severe.  For  Jehovah  promises  (ch.  ii.  25)  to  re- 
store to  them  ''  the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten." 
And  so  protracted  had  been  the  drought  that  all  hus- 
bandry had  come  to  an  end.  The  wine  crop  had  failed, 
the  grass  had  been  burnt  up,  the  water-courses  were 
dry,  the  herds  of  cattle  were  ''  perplexed,"  the  land  had 
not  moisture  enough  to  quicken  the  seeds  committed  to 
it,  and  the  "  grains  were  rotten  under  the  clods,"  and, 
through  long  disuse  of  them,  the  bams  even  had 
tumbled  down. 

In  this  crisis  Joel  steps  forth  to  teach  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  and  to  say  that  the  living  God  was  in  it ; 
and  that  it  was  but  a  symptom  and  vanguard  of  a  great 
and  universal  terror  fast  approaching,  the  Day  of  the 
Lord;  that  it  was  but  one  throb  in  that  chain  of 


pulsations  of  which  the  last  should  be  the  general 
judgment  For  there  moves  a  current  under  all  things, 
bearing  them  usually  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly 
on  its  bosom,  towards  one  definite  result  affecting  all. 
But  sometimes  its  surface  is  rufiSed  by  some  wind  that 
blows  from  above,  or  some  rapid  that  affects  it  beneath; 
and  then  men  are  startled  to  find  that  they  are  moving 
hurriedly,  and  that  they  have  been  always  moving. 
Every  little  wave  that  curls  and  breaks  upon  the  beach 
is  a  precursor  and  a  part  of  the  coming  tide.  And  every 
act  of  judgment  that  God  performs,  and  every  start  and 
shudder  that  the  earth  gives,  and  every  shadow  of  fear 
that  passes  even  fleetly  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  is  a 
premonitory  symptom,  and  a  part  of  "  the  great  and  terri- 
ble Day  of  the  Lord,"  when  '*  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and 
fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  be  removed  like  a  oottage,"  ami 
the  "  sun  shall  become  black  as  sackdoth  of  hair."  To 
say  that  this  frame  of  things  shall  never  end,  is  to  put 
God  out  of  it  as  effectually  as  to  say  that  it  never  b^^ui. 
Joel  not  only  tells  us  that  there  shall  be  an  end,  but 
also  that  any  one  with  eyesight  may  discover  what  the 
end  shall  be,  by  observing  what  is  at  present  He  that 
has  an  ear  acute  enough,  may  detect  in  the  ordinary 
sounds  about  him  the  fins!  issue  of  all  things,  as  surely 
as  one  can  hear  the  full  tempest  in  the  first  drops  that 
fall  sharp  and  measured  upon  the  leaves  in  the  sultry 
stillness  of  the  air :  "  Gather  the  elders  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  cry  unto  the  Lord,  Alas  for 
the  day !  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  Is  not 
the  meat  cut  off  before  our  eyes,  yea,  joy  and  glad- 
ness from  the  house  of  our  Gkxi  ?  The  seed  is  rotten 
under  their  clods,  the  gamers  are  laid  desolate,  the 
bams  are  broken  down;  for  the  com  is  withered" 
(ch.  L  14). 

The  words  in  which  Joel  describes  the  calamity  which 
is  the  theme  of  his  teaching,  may  be  literally  rendered 
as  follows : — 

"  That  whieh  the  gnawer  hath  left. 
The  swanner  hath  eaten ; 
And  that  which  the  iwarmer  hath  left. 
The  licker  hath  eaten ; 
And  that  which  the  Uoker  haih  left, 
The  stripper  hath  eaten"  (ch.  L  4). 

Whether  he  mean  to  describe  really  different  classes  of 
locusts  by  these  names,  or  only  locusts  in  genend  accord- 
ing to  the  various  kinds  of  destractiveness  which  they 
exhibit,  naming  four  kinds  to  bring  out  its  unireEsality; 
or  whether,  as  some  have  thought,  he  means  to  describe 
one  swarm  of  locusts  according  to  the  advancing  stages 
of  its  growth  and  its  forward  movement,  ia  not  easy,  and 
of  little  use  to  decide.  Ingenious  critics  have  espoused 
the  last  opinion.  If  this  were  true,  then  that  called 
"  gnawer"  or  *'  shearer  "  wcnild  be  the  dd  locust  of  the 
previous  autumn,  which  hud  its  eggs  and  died.  The  new 
brood  coming  out  of  the  eggs  in  the  next  summer  heat, 
that  dense,  coheiing  mass,  moving  and  eating  on  every 
side,  would  be  called  the  "swarmer."  In  its  second 
stage,  ere  it  had  wmgs,  but  when  grown  and  indepen- 
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dent  and  divided  into  units,  but  still  moving  on  the 

grooxKl  and  sweeping  np  all  before  it,  it  is  called  the 

''licker.*'    The  prophet  Nahum  compares  the  crowds 

of  merchants  in  Nineveh  to  the  *'licker/'  and  their  dis- 

peraon,  on  the  capture  of  the  citj,  to  the  suddenness 

with  which  a  swarm  of  locusts  spreads  its  wings  and 

flitt  away — ''the  licker  spreads  or  'strips*  and  flies 

awty "  (ch.  iiL  16).   The  word  "  strips  '*  means,  perhaps, 

iheds  its  wing-sheaths,  and  becomes  winged.    A  poet 

of  our  own  has  seen  the  same  beautiful  process,  and 

ipeaks  of  it  in  splendid  words  :— 

"  To-day  I  saw  the  dragonfly 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  hii  old  hnsk :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  i»lates  of  sapphire  mail 

He  dried  his  wings,  like  gatise  thejr  grew. 
Throogh  crofts  and  pastnres  wet  with  dew, 
A  Uving  flash  of  light  he  flew." 

And  the ''  stripper  **  would  be  the  winged  locust  that 
fills  in  its  flight,  even  on  the  trees  and  barks  them : 
^  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree, 
he  hath  made  it  clean  bare  ;  the  branches  thereof  are 
made  white"  (ch.  L  7).  But,  upon  the  whole,  this  is 
ksB  likely.  For  the  prophet  says  :  That  which  one 
bth  left  another  hath  eaten ;  and  it  is  not  tnie  that 
the  same  locusts  come  back  on  what  they  have  already 
deroared.  They  move  constantly  onwards.  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  the  prophet  meant  to  describe  different 
•od  successive  swarms,  extending  over  more  than  one 
Kisoo.  And  his  words  mean  one  swarm  after  another 
-plague  upon  plague ! 

It  would  not  be  believed  by  any  ordinary  reader  of 
this  prophecy,  unless  he  were  assured  of  it  on  good 
mthority,  that  there  have  been  many  interpreters  of  it, 
ttd  that  there  still  are  some  who  affirm  that  Joel, 
^en  he  used  the  words  locusts  and  drought,  did  not 
i^er  to  these  things  literally  at  all,  but  meant  by 
l(Kusts  Assyrians,  and  other  human  wasters  of  God's 
heritage ;  and  by  the  scorching  drought  the  flames  of 
^.—They  are  not  altogether  without  excuse  who  say 
that  the  depths  of  prose  have  been  first  sounded  in 
wtmection  with  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
^^crtainly  its  capabilities  have  been  taxed  by  interpre- 
ttti  to  the  uttermost  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
mion  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  this  prophet, 
tto^  that  feeling  which  seems  to  operate  in  the 
interpretation  of  no  other  book,  that  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  its  real  meaning,  which  must  be 
m&ethmg  intricate  and  unnatural,  and  to  be  reached 
only  by  roundabouts  and  indirections.  Are  not 
loeasti  and  drought  as  worthy  instruments  of  chastise- 
ioent  in  (Jod's  hand  as  Chaldaeans  or  Romans  7  And 
ire  they  not  as  much  His  instruments  as  any  of  these  ? 
And  is  it  notaa  worthy  a  task  for  a  prophet  to  read  to 
ha  coontiTmen  the  lessons  of  God*8  present  providence, 
1  it  is  to  sketch  to  them  a  programme  of  his  future 
ietioo  towaid  their  remote  descendants  ?  To  all^rize 


this  prophecy,  and  thus  project  it  into  the  future,  and  re- 
gard what  the  prophet  speaks  of  under  a  fourfold  plague 
of  locusts,  as  being  really  a  prediction  of  the  domination 
of  a  fourfold  world-monarchy  over  the  Church,  is  alto- 
gether to  miss  the  essential  teaching  of  this  prophet, 
which  is  that  God  is  present  in  every  current  that  is  mn- 
ning  under  ordinary  life,  and  to  substitute  for  that  vital 
principle  of  religion  a  barren  fact  of  history.  And  alto- 
gether this  fourfold  monarchy  has  been  made  too  much 
of.  It  does  not  appear  in  prophecy  till  Daniel,  a  prophet 
whose  point  of  outlook  was  not  Israel,  but,  as  was  natural 
to  one  in  his  position,  heathendom.  This  prophet  looked 
out  from  heathendom  in  upon  the  Church  ;  all  others 
looked  out  from  the  Church  in  upon  heathendom.  It 
was  thus  natural  for  Daniel  to  announce  first  the 
development  of  the  world-monarchy.  But  even  by  those 
prophets  who  succeeded  him  — for  example,  Haggai, 
and  others  of  the  Restoration— his  prediction  was  not 
considered  of  prime  significance.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  of  them  referred  to  it.  For  the  four  "  horns  " 
and  four  "carpenters"  of  Zecliariah  have  most  probably 
the  general  meaning  of  universality  ;  there  being  four 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  four  winds  of  heaven,  the 
number  denoted  extension  in  all  directions,  and  in 
general  exhaustiveness.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  four  swarms  in  Joel.  The  allegorical  view  seems- 
to  be  the  product  very  much  of  that  antiquated  concep- 
tion of  prophecy  which  considered  it  to  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  prediction.  Perhaps  it  may  be  also 
partly  an  e2caggeration  or  misapplication  of  the  truth 
that  Joel  more  than  any  other  prophet,  being  the  first 
of  them,  sketches  an  outline  of  the  channels  in  which 
all  prophecy  was  to  run.  He  does  this  with  regard  to 
the  great  principles  of  prophecy,  and  the  chief  momenta 
which  are  to  appear  in  the  development  of  salvation,, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  he  does  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  events  in  the  Church's  history.  But  this 
is  less  the  function  of  prophecy,  and  was  not  needful  so 
early.  And  Ewald  says  with  truth  that  the  allegorical 
explanation  is  an  error  that  becomes  eveiy  day  less 
excusable.  It  is  well  that  it  also  becomes  every  day 
less  common.  But  the  falsehood  of  it  will  be  better 
seen  after  we  have  observed  the  structure  of  the  whole 
prophecy. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  this  little  book  contains 
all  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Joel.  Perhaps  all  the 
Minor  prophets,  as  we  have  them,  give  but  outlines  of 
the  work  of  their  authors.  They  seem  sometimes  like 
the  notes  from  which  one  might  make  an  extended 
address,  and  sometimes  like  a  careful  abstract  of  several, 
discourses.  Joel's  is  of*  the  latter  kind.  It  must 
represent  but  a  small  amount  of  the  literary  activity  of 
its  author.  Its  exquisite  polish  can  hardly  have  been 
gained  but  by  extensive  practice.  And  its  fine  arrange- 
ment is  the  result  of  careful  planning. 

The  prophecy  consists  of  two  large  divisions,  separated 
by  what  seems  in  the  original  a  historical  statement,, 
though  in  our  version  this  does  not  appear.    This  state- 
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ment,  chapter  ii.  18,  seems  to  run :  "  Then  was  the 
Lord  jealous  for  Ilis  land,  and  pitied  His  people.  And 
tlie  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  His  iieople/'  &c 
This  is  the  niost  natural  translation.  Now  all  the  part 
before  this  consists  of  exhortation  to  repentance  founded 
on  the  providential  calamities  at  present  afflicting  the 
nation  ;  and  the  part  after  this  consists  of  promises 
made  to  the  repentant  nation.  The  prophet  earnestly 
called  the  people  to  prayer  and  fasting,  saying  :  ''  Who 
knoweth  if  Qod  will  return  and  repent  and  leave  a 
blessing  behind  Him  ?'*  The  people  followed  his  counsel. 
Tiiey  humbled  themselves  before  God.  And  He  turned 
from  His  anger.  All  this  is  silently  understood.  And 
the  transition  to  the  new  state  of  things  is  indicated 
when  the  prophet  says,  "  Then  was  Jehovah  jealous  for 
His  land,  and  pitied  His  people.*'  This  point  is  that 
towards  which  all  the  prophet^s  exhortations  converge, 
And  from  which  all  his  promises  start  His  object  is  to 
bring  the  nation  to  penitence,  and  when  he  succeeds  he 
speaks  to  them  in  God's  name  many  great  and  precious 
promises.  Now  his  exhortation  to  repent  consists  of 
two  separate  addresses,  eacli  of  which  rises  gradually 
through  successive  notes  till  it  reaches  the  height  of 
earnestness  and  intensity.  The  first,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  chiefly  the  drouglit,  runs  from  the  fifth  verse  to 
the  end  of  chapter  one ;  and  the  second,  of  which  the 
locusts  form  the  principal  theme,  niiis  from  the  begin- 
ning to  verse  seventeen  of  chapter  two. 

This  prophet  more  than  almost  any  other  is  a  painter, 
tliough  not  of  grand  pictures  so  much  as  of  exquisite 
miniatures.  One  or  two  tremendous  scenes  he  exhibits, 
such  as  that  Day  of  the  Lord  in  the  valley  of  decision, 
but  he  works  chiefly  on  small  pieces.  His  \mting  is 
less  a  connected  composition  than  a  line  of  pictures. 
And  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  each  is  perfect  If  we 
might  alter  our  figiure,  we  would  say  tlmt  his  style  is  a 
mosaic  of  gems,  each  distinct  and  giving  back  the  light 
with  a  colour  and  a  radiance  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
fityle  of  his  immediate  successor,  Amos,  is  far  coarser, 
and,  if  we  might  say  so,  larger  in  the  grain.  It  is  a 
mosaic  of  pebbles,  not  of  jewels,  though  there  too  the 
distinctness  and  the  brilliancy  of  each  separate  stone  is 
wonderful  That  first  address  of  Joel's  contains  three  or 
four  such  small  pictures,  though  each  succeeding  one  is 
larger  and  has  in  it  more  elements  of  the  tragical  than 
its  predecessor.  His  object  is  to  move  his  countrymen 
to  penitence,  and  his  theme  is  the  great  desolating 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  land.  First  he  begins  with 
that  luxurious  use  of  God's  benefits  which  now  must 
cease,  but  the  cessation  of  which  is  the  lowest  form  of 
calamity.  And  he  throws  this  into  the  picture  of  a 
drunkard  dozuig  so  long  as  wine  flows  into  his  mouth', 
and  only  awaking  when  the  supply  is  cut  oflf:  "Awake, 
ye  dnmkards,  and  weep  and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of 
wine,  because  of  the  new  wine  ;  for  it  is  cut  off  from 
your  mouth."  Then  he  passes  on  to  that  which  is  a 
severer  cahunity,  especially  to  him  and  all  religious  men,— 
the  cessation  of  the  religious  use  of  Gk>d's  blessings,  which, 


however,  is  not  the  sorest  form  of  evil ;  for  thougli  the 
public  material  service  of  God  was  touched,  religion 
could  still  flourish,  and  the  fountains  of  the  public  life 
were  not  yet  dried  up.  This  he  throws  into  the  ex- 
quisite figure  of  a  young  wife  bereaved  and  in  mourning ; 
addressing  the  land :  "  Lament  like  a  vii^n  girded  with 
sackcloth  for  the  husband  of  her  youth."  The  land  is 
the  virgin.  That  dreary  bleak  aspect  of  it  is  the  suit  of 
mourning  she  wears.  But  we  must  not  ask  who  is  the 
lost  husband.  To  say  it  is  Jehovah  is  unseemly.  Tlie 
picture  is  the  wife  only.  Then  the  third  thing  he 
passes  on  to  is  the  use  of  God*s  blessings  for  ordinary 
sustenance,  which  now  also  must  cease,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  which  is  the  sorest  calamity  of  all :  "  Be  ashamed, 
ye  husbandmen,  howl,  ye  vine-dressers,  fur  the  wheat 
and  for  the  barley."  The  whole  face  of  things  is  changed, 
the  land  is  muffled  in  sackcloth,  even  the  ruddy  coun- 
tenance of  "joy"  herself  is  blanched  and  wrinkled, 
"joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men."  For 
this  evil  is  one  that  affects  all,  if  not  directly,  through 
sympathy  and  pity.  For  to  us  even  yet  "hunger"  is 
the  most  pathetic  word  that  can  be  uttered.  The 
beggar  who  comes  to  us  saying  he  is  hungry,  we  cannot 
repulse.  If,  under  the  hasty  fear  of  being  imposed  upon, 
we  have  shaken  ourselves  free  of  him,  the  misery  of 
the  suspicion  that  he  might  have  been  speaking  truth, 
and  suffering  want  while  we  were  enjoying  such  fulness 
of  brea<l,  effectually  keeps  us  from  running  such  a  risk 
again.  And  the  prophet  having  reached  the  climax, 
turns  suddenly  to  the  priests,  bidding  them  sanctify  a 
fast,  and  cry  unto  the  Lord,  and  even  dictating  the 
words  they  are  to  go  with  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord :  '*  Alas  for  the  Day  !  for  the  Day  of  the  Lord  is 
at  hand,"  &c 

The  second  address  of  Joel,  which  has  the  locusts  for 
its  theme  chiefly,  lies  in  chapter  two  to  the  seventeenth 
verse.  As  before,  he  begins  calmly,  and  rises  up  through 
terror  after  terror,  till  at  last  both  he  and  his  hearers 
feel  themselves  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  Day  of  the 
Lord;  and  the  tones  of  God's  voice  as  He  comes  at  the 
head  of  His  great  army  can  be  heard  through  the  shak- 
ings of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  darkness  that  envelopes 
all :  "  The  earth  quakes  and  the  heavens  tremble  ;  the 
sun  and  the  moon  are  dark ;  and  Jehovah  uttereth  His 
voice  before  His  army,  for  the  Day  of  the  Lord  is  great 
and  very  terrible,  who  can  abide  it?"  The  Day  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  infliction  of  locusts 
nor  with  the  drought ;  these  are  but  symptoms  of  it- 
hut  the  vanguard  of  its  terrors.  But  it  is  connected 
with  them.  It  is  near;  and  they  are  the  advanced- 
guard  of  that  dark  army  of  terrors  that  cometh  in  un- 
broken line,  its  rereward  brought  up  by  the  unimagined 
convulsions  of  that  terrible  Day.  For  the  expression 
cannot  consistently  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  be 
rendered  "  a  day  of  the  Lord,"  as  if  any  great  evil  were 
such  a  day.  What  is  in  the  prophet's  heart  is  thai  Day. 
For  these  prophets  moved  much  amidst  presentiments 
It  was  mainly  moral  necessities  that  they  spoke  o£ 
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Tbej  had  «  finer  sensibility  than  others  to  detect  the 
corrents  of  things.  Their  hearts  were  foil  of  certain 
issues,  and  they  were  constantly  looking  for  them,  and 
the  true  time  of  their  coming  was  hid  from  them.  And 
thns,  as  one  in  the  darkness  thinks  he  hears  the 
ipprMch  of  an  evil  which  he  dreads,  though  it  may  be 
some  mach  lesser  evil,  these  prophets,  amidst  their 
ignorance  of  the  times  and  seasons,  suspected  always 
the  great  issues  which  they  knew  should  yet  certainly 
come.  Isaiah  connects  this  Day  of  the  Lord,  the  thought 
of  which  he  derived  from  Joel,  with  the  great  upbreak 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Persians,  borrowing 
both  the  words  of  this  prophet  and  the  almost  too  bold 
image  of  Jehovah  as  a  general  whose  voice  is  heard  as 
He  shouts  at  the  head  of  His  aimy  (Isa.  xiii.  4).  The 
prophets  compress  together  the  evolutions  of  providence, 
which  time  draws  slowly  asunder.  But  such  a  calamity 
as  this  is  to  be  truly  connected  with  the  Day  of  the 
Lord.  It  Is  a  calamity  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  same  causes.  It  is  coimected  with  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  in  the  same  way  as  the  innermost  ring  in  a 
disturbed  pool  is  connected  with  the  outermost— one 
caose  produces  all,  and  the  one  has  force  in  it  which 
will  make  it  widen  out  into  the  other. 

Bat  now  let  any  one  read  carefully  over  these  two 
addresses  of  the  prophet,  conndenng  the  purpose  of 
each—to  lead  the  people,  by  showing  them  the  depth  of 
the  evils  upon  them,  to  repent  and  cast  themselves 
upon  the  Lord's  mercy  :  *'  Who  knoweth  whether  He 
win  not  return  and  repent?**  And  when  he  has  read 
them,  let  him  say  whether  he  can  believe  it  true  that 
Joel  is  not  describing  real  evils,  present  and  literal,  but 
playing  with  historical  occurrences,  yet  far  distant,  under 
the  figures  of  evils  that  liave  no  existence.  When  in 
the  end  of  the  first  address  he  bids  the  priests  say,  ^  Is 


not  the  meat  cut  off  before  our  eyes?'*  '^the  seed  is 
rutten  under  their  dods  ;*'  '<  how  do  the  beasts  groan  !  '* 
*'the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed  because  they  have 
no  pasture  ;'* ''  the  beasts  of  the  field  lift  up  their  faces 
unto  Thee,  for  the  streams  of  waters  are  dried  up,*'— is 
it  possible  that  he  can  be  speaking  of  things  future  or 
figurative  ?  Or,  when  in  the  second  address  he  paints 
in  such  splendid  colours  the  invasion  of  a  host  of  locusts, 
speaking  first  of  the  gloom  which  their  nunit>ers  throw 
over  the  sky, "  as  the  dawn  spread  upon  the  mountains" 
—that  dull,  yellow  gloom  of  early  morning ;  and  then 
of  how  they  look  when  in  motion— '<  as  horsemen  so 
they  run ;"  and  then  of  the  terrible  sound  they  make 
at  a  distance — "  like  the  noise  of  chariots  is  their  leaping 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills,"  as  they  come  over  the  moun- 
tains round  about  Jerusalem,  'Mike  the  trample  of  a 
flame  of  fire,  like  the  roar  of  armed  men  ;*'  and  then  of 
their  disciplined  march  and  the  sack  of  the  city  when 
they  enter  it— *' they  break  not  their  ranks;"  "they 
run  to  and  fro  in  the  streets ;"  ''  they  mount  the  waU;" 
"they  climb  up  upon  the  houses ;"  "they  go  in  at  the 
windows  like  a  thief."  If  this  is  said  of  Assyrians,  it  is 
prose ;  if  of  locusts,  it  is  poetry  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  overcome  witH  melancholy  when, 
even  on  such  things,  we  perceive  such  opposing  verdicts 
of  the  human  mind.  What  hope  is  there  of  unanimity, 
or  of  the  assurance  of  having  found  truth  anywhere  ? 
The  minds  that  differ  on  the  literality  or  allegorlcalness 
of  this  prophecy,  must  be  held  to  be  quite  differently 
constituted.  The  same  things  are  not  truth  and  false- 
hood to  them.  It  is,  however,  a  hopeful  thing  that  the 
eapousers  of  tbe  allegorical  meaning  are  gradually 
diminishing,  and  that  even  Pusey  holds  a  literal  as  icdl 
as  a  figurative  sense. 
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the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  called  to 
make  their  choice  between  Borne 
and  the  Bible,  between  liberty  and 
filaveiy,  Spain,  too,  was  called  to  make  hers. 
She  made  it ;  bat  she  made  it,  unhappily,  on  the 
bide  of  Borne.  She  did  not  know  to  choose  the 
better  part  She  aq[>ired  to  be  the  head  of  the 
workl,  the  mistress  of  all  its  kingdoms,  and  so 
she  pkced  her  throne  and  her  realm  imder  the 
%gis  of  the  Papacy.  She  thought  she  bad  chosen 
empire.  Qreat  as  she  then  was,  she  would 
assuredly  rise  to  a  yet  loftier  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  powtf .     So  thought  Spain.    The  dream  was  I 


a  glorious  one.  Spain  saw  only  ages  of  dcuiiniuii 
awaiting  her  in  the  future.  She  was  dazzled  by 
the  Tision  her  own  fancy  had  conjured  up.  But 
the  iUusion  was  short-lived,  and  the  awakening 
was  terrible. 

Scarcely  bad  Spain  made  her  choice  when 
decadence  began.  Her  magnificent  empire,  which 
comprehended  territories  so  vast)  regions  so  fair, 
colonies  so  rich,  and  nations  and  tribes  so 
numerous^  began  to  break  up,  and  to  part  in 
pieces.  Spain  struggled  hard  to  avert  the  im- 
pending ruin.  She  wept  tears  of  agony;  she 
enrolled  soldiers ;  she  fought  batties ;  she  called 
able  statesmen  to  her  councib ;  she  carried  across 
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the  Atlantic  gold  and  silver  to  replenish  her 
coffers  ;  and  she  imported  com  and  wine  from  her 
rich  provinces  to  feed  her  people.  All  was  in 
vain.  The  die  had  been  cast,  and  her  choice 
could  not  be  reversed.  Neither  straggles  nor 
tears  conld  stay  the  course  of  the  sinking  em* 
pire. 

The  very  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Spain.  Victory  fled  from  her  standards ;  the 
tempests  engulfed  her  navies ;  her  princes  were 
struck  with  fiituity;  her  colonies  drifted  away 
from  her ;  her  revenues  were  dried  up  ;  her  cities 
sunk  into  decay ;  her  people  became  demoralized 
and  beggared;  and  the  magnificent  empire  of 
Philip  II.,  instead  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
world,  became  a  by-word  among  the  nations — 
instead  of  being  feared  and  obeyed  for  its 
power,  it  was  contemned  for  its  weakness  and 
despised  for  its  baseness. 

Spain  had  preferred  darkness  to  lights  and  in 
that  darkness  did  she  abide  till  the  appointed 
times  had  run  out  In  common  with  all  the 
Popish  nations  of  Europe,  she  fixed  her  lot  by 
the  choice  she  had  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
She  knew  not  any  more  than  they  the  character 
of  the  era,  and  the  issues  that  hung  upon  it,  and 
that  if  she  entered  not  in  now,  when  the  door 
stood  open,  she  would  knock  in  vain  when  it 
would  be  shut  Shut  it  was,  for  the  hour  of 
opportunity  passed;  and  for  three  centuries 
Spain  has  worn  the  fetters  which  wero  her  own 
deliberate  choica  A  long  captinty!  but  Spain 
had  warning  that  henceforward  ^  no  man  should 
be  able  to  enter  into  the  temple  till  the  seven 
plagues  of  the  seven  angels  were  fulfilled.''  There 
is  who  shutteth  and  no  man  can  opea  Have 
not  the  Popish  nations  felt  it  so  ? 

But  He  who  looseth  the  bands  of  Orion,  and 
ordains  the  time  when  spring  shall  visit  the 
earth  and  renew  the  world  with  its  soft  and 
balmy  breath,  has  appomted  the  hour  when  de- 
liverance and  escape  shall  come  to  enslaved 
nations.  That  hour  had  struck  for  Spain.  And 
we  showed,  in  our  former  article,  that  no  sooner 
had  it  done  so,  than  numerous  agents  and  agencies 
started  up  and  began  to  work  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  that  poor  country.  Sowers  were  seen 
casting  the  good  seed  into  its  fields.  Next,  the 
priests  began  to  stir  the  ashes  of  the  old  autos- 


dorfi.  Then  confessors  and  martyrs  stood  up — 
men  suffering  bonds  and  imprisonments.  The 
Spaniards,  struck  with  the  unusual  sight,  began 
to  inquire  what  this  new  religion  might  be,  and 
whether  it  was  not  the  gospel  of  early  days  risen 
from  its  tomb.  When  matters  had  advanced  so 
far,  the  movements  in  the  political  sphere  began 
to  grow  towards  a  head,  and  to  eventuate  in  the 
flight  of  the  Queen.  The  let  was  now  taken  out 
of  the  way.  Throne  and  altar  fell  fa^gptiher; 
and  a  little  hand  of  converts,  who  had  previoa&Jy 
formed  themselves  into  a  Church,  were  now  seen 
to  descend  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and,  bearing 
aloft  their  burning  torch,  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Spain.  So  far  the  progression  of  the  drama.  It 
exhibits  a  noble  unity,  and  makes  visible  the 
hand  of  God. 

Let  us  now  tell  how  the  light  is  spreading. 
Long  and  dark  has  been  the  night  of  Spain : 
but  now  her  sky  is  streaked  with  light :  nay,  her 
whole  horizon  begins  to  glow  with  a  blessed 
effulgence.  Surely  it  is  the  morning  that  has 
broke ;  and  surely  the  day  will  follow  it  But 
we  must  be  willing  to  wut  and  to  work.  A 
night  so  deep  cannot  all  at  once  pass  into  the 
blaze  of  noon.  Nor  would  it  be  well  that  it 
should.  Tet  the  points  of  light  continually 
multiply,  and  from  one  hour  to  another  the 
heavens  grow  clearer.  Considering  how  short  a 
period  has  elapsed— only  a  few  months — since 
the  little  band  of  light-bearers  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  entered,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  is 
truly  marvellous.  To  find  a  similar  example,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Christ  reaped  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  even 
as  at  a  former  epoch  He  reaped  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  "  the  dew  of  His  youth.'* 

It  is  the  highest  mountains  that  catch  the  first 
ray.  It  is  the  chief  cities  of  Spain — Madrid  and 
Seville — ^which  have  caught  the  first  beams  of 
this  evangelical  day,  and  have  begun  to  reflect  its 
glory.  Not  by  any  means  exclusively.  There 
is  Cadiz  on  the  west,  a  city  which  leads  the 
thoughts  far  back  into  scriptural  times  and 
events.  There  is  Malaga,  and  Granada,  and 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona,  and  many  others  which, 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  adorn  the  southern 
and  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Peninsula.  There 
is  Cordova  and  Toledo  in  the  interior — names 
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wiiich  recall  the  glory  of  Spain  under  the  Moors. 
There  is  Yalladolid  and  Burgos  on  the  plains  of 
old  Castile.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  town  of 
any  note  in  the  whole  country  which  the  move- 
ment has  not  reached.  It  is  not  one  here  and 
another  there — it  is  the  nation  that  is  moved. 
With  foot  unheard  by  priest^  the  Bible,  these 
many  years,  has  been  going  through  Spain,  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it,  and  an  in- 
flnence  from  on  high  has  accompanied  it ;  and 
now  there  b^ns  to  be  a  wide-spread  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  people  that  they  and 
their  fathers  have  lived  in  darkness,  and  a  cry 
for  light  is  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 
''Give  us  the  Bible;  send  one  to  teach  us," 
say  the  villagers  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  the  trading  towns  on  the  coast 
And  had  we  a  thousand  preachers  to  send  forth 
into  Spain  to-day,  we  should  have  a  thousand 
congr^tions  to-morrow. 

We  all  know  how  the  nations  were  moved 
by  the  voice  of  Luther,  and  how  the  Reforma- 
tion spread  like  the  light  of  day  in  the  first 
rears  of  its  existence.  There  was  then  an  in- 
fluence of  an  extraordinary  kind  acting  upon  the 
world,  felt  alike  in  castle  and  in  cottage,  in 
the  roial  village  and  the  luxurious  city ;  in  all 
circles,  lettered  and  unlettered.  It  would  seem 
as  if^  after  a  pause  of  three  centuries,  the  cycle 
of  injSaence  had  again  come  round ;  as  if  the 
heavens  had  again  begun  to  drop,  and  the  earth, 
returning  to  her  youth,  had  begun  again  to  bring 
fortL  How  long  this  movement  may  last,  or 
to  what  it  may  grow,  we  know  not  What 
we  have  to  do  with  is  the  fact  that  such  a  move- 
ment there  is  in  Spain  at  this  hour;  that  in 
universality  and  depth  it  is  unequalled  since  the 
times  of  the  Reformation ;  and  that  for  Spain's 
sake  and  onr  own,  it  becomes  us  to  aid,  with  all 
oar  power,  what  promises  to  have  so  blessed 
resnlts.  Let  us  send  in  the  Bible  at  the  open 
doors,  and  leave  the  Bible  to  open  hearts. 

We  shall  concentrate  our  remarks  on  Madrid 
and  Seville — ^the  two  chief  centres  of  population 
and  the  two  chief  centres  of  the  evangelization. 

The  evangelization,  congregatwiially  viewed, 
is  strongest  in  Madrid.  Madrid,  as  all  know,  is 
the  capital  of  Spain.  The  evangelization  here  is, 
tlerefore,  in  its  right  place.    It  is  a  light  placed 


upon  a  candlestick,  where  it  may  shine  over  all 
the  land.  SeSor  Garasco — to  whom  Providence 
sent  a  blessing  in  the  guise  of  a  cahunity,  by 
compelling  him  to  flee  from  Spain  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  theology  at 
Lausanne  and  Geneva — returned  to  his  native 
country  a  few  weeks  after  the  Queen's  flight 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Madrid  on  the 
15th  November  1868.  What  was  the  numbers 
of  his  congregation)  It  amounted  to  thirteen 
persons  in  alL  We  had  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping in  his  chapel  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October  1869  ;  that  is,  eleven  months,  or  scarcely 
so  much,  after  he  had  commenced  his  ministry 
in  Madrid.  How  many  did  we  find  present  on 
that  occasion  ?  From  nine  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  service,  every  seat  was 
occupied.  The  people,  however,  kept  crowding 
in.  Two  tall  rows,  comprising  those  who,  in  lack 
of  seats,  were  content  to  stand,  by-and-by,  marked 
where  the  passages  had  been.  The  crowd  ex- 
tended outwards  and  filled  the  lobby  of  the 
chapel :  it  extended  outwards  still  into  the  open 
street,  where  a  dense  multitude  was  assembled 
round  the  door;  and  how  many  more  would  have 
entered  and  joined  in  the  worship,  could  room 
have  been  found,  we  cannot  say — probably  double 
the  number.  The  audience  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Spaniards — ^the  majority  being  labour- 
ers and  artisans.  There  was,  however,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  middle  classes  present  Persons 
of  title,  and  occasionally  a  Popish  cure,  do,  at 
times,  find  their  way  to  this  chapeL  The  bulk 
of  the  congregation  were  in  their  working-clothes ; 
a  statement  which,  if  made  in  Spain  or  to  a 
Spaniard,  would  provoke  a  smile,  seeing  the 
Spanish  artisan  has  no  Sabbath  suit,  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  he  has  no  Sabbath.  Unwashed 
and  uncombed,  they  had  come  straight  from  the 
£ictory,  or  shop,  or  street ;  and  there  they  stood, 
with  their  earnest  faces,  drinking  in  every  word, 
and  with  eyes  so  keen  that  they  seemed  to 
search  the  very  soul  of  the  preacher. 

The  preacher,  SeSor  Carasco,  in  simple  Genevan 
gown,  was  grave  but  animated.  The  theme  was 
the  Fall,  and  its  Remedy;  and,  doubtiess,  to  most 
of  those  hearing  him  both  facts  were  new.     The 
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sermon  was  in  simple  eloquent  phrase,  and 
running  over  with  the  old  gospel — that  gos- 
pel which  came  down  from  heaven  in  the  first 
age,  and  which  our  era  finds  still  young,  and 
still  guiding  men  to  the  skies,  as  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  while  sun  and  moon  endure.  And 
as  if  the  preacher  had  come  direct  from  an- 
other sphere,  so  did  these  men  of  Madrid 
gather  round  him  and  listen  eagerly  to  him. 
There  was  wonder  and  awe,  as  well  as  earnest- 
ness, on  their  faces.  They  were  listening  to 
tidiugs  which  had  never  saluted  their  ears  be- 
fore, and  which,  they  felt,  had  a  mysterious  power 
to  awaken  all  the  faculties  of  their  nature.  This 
was  no  pantomimic  scene,  such  as  they  might  see 
any  day  in  any  one  of  their  many  cathedrals.  It 
was  a  message  from  the  skies  :  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  :  and  from  beginning  to  end  of  his 
discourse,  not  an  eye  was  for  a  moment  off  the 
lips  of  the  preacher. 

The  building  in  which  the  worship  was  pei^ 
formed  was  plain  and  humble  in  the  extreme. 
It  had  been  a  printing-office,  and  the  only  adorn- 
ment its  walls  had  received  when  it  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  worship,  was  a  coating  of  white- 
wash. The  floor  was  covered  with  benches.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  hall  was  a  small  desk  or 
pulpit,  edged  with  blue  cloth,  and  raised  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  level  of  the  audience.  A  row  of 
upright  beams  supported  the  roof ;  and  two  rows 
of  panes  of  glass — ^which  extended  from  end  to 
end  of  the  roof,  for  there  was  no  window  in  the 
walls—- admitted  the  light.  A  Bitualist  might 
doubt  whether  worship  in  such  a  place — ^where 
was  neither  crucifix  nor  blessed  candle — could 
possibly  benefit  any  one,  or  possess  converting 
power.  But  the  audience  that  day  assembled  in 
the  Protestant  Chapel  in  the  Calle  de  la  Madera 
were  troubled  with  no  doubts  of  this  sort.  They 
were  intent  only  to  hear  tidings  which  were  brought 
to  them  from  another  world ;  and  to  listen  to  a 
message  which  was  spoken  to  them  as  it  were  by 
a  voice  from  heaven* 

Occasionally  the  Spaniards  are  struck  with  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  places  of  evangelical 
worship,  and  they  express  their  surprise  at  the 
absence  of  all  material  symbol  and  visible  object 
of  worship.  One  day  a  Catalonian  entered  one 
of  the  Spanish  Protestant  chapels.     He  gazed 


round  him.  "  How  is  this,"  he  asked ;  '^  I  see  no 
image  or  picture.  What  on  earth  do  you  wor- 
ship % "  ''  We  worship  nothing  on  earth,"  replied 
the  pastor ;  **  our  God  is  in  the  heavens.  He 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  Hear 
what  He  says  in  His  own  Word."  And  taking 
out  a  Bible,  he  read  to  the  Spaniard  these  words 
(Exod.  XX.  4,  5) :  "  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  ^y  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 
them,  nor  serve  them  :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  Grod 
am  a  jealous  God'  And,  again,  listen  to  those 
words  spoken  by  Christ  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  (John  iv.  24) :  '  God  is  a  Spirit : 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.' " 

Thus  the  first  lesson  the  Spaniard  learns  on 
stepping  across  the  threshold  of  a  Protestant 
chapel,  is  the  spirituality  of  worship.  In  truth, 
worship  as  a  spiritual  ocf  is  a  lost  idea  in  Spaiu. 
It  is  a  lost  idea  in  all  Popish  countries.  It  is 
at  variance  with  all  the  notions  which  have  been 
instilled  into  the  people  by  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Home.  They  caa- 
not  imagine  how  one  can  worship  a  Being  whom 
one  does  not  see,  or  how  there  can  be  devotion 
where  there  are  no  external  ceremonies^  In  fact, 
beads,  crucifixes,  incense,  and  images  are,  in  their 
account^  the  worship.  Worship  as  an  act  of  the 
soul  they  cannot  conceive  o£  And  so,  when 
ushered  into  a  place  of  Protestant  worship,  they 
feel  as  if  suddenly  launched  into  a  r^on  of 
nothingness  :  they  are  encompassed  by  a  dismal 
void  :  all  their  accustomed  channels  of  access  to 
God  are  shut,  and  they  are  oppressed  by  a  feeling 
of  helplessness  :  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  receive 
a  shock,  and  they  feel  as  men  from  whom  the 
vital  air  has  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  wlio 
have  been  condemned  to  live  in  a  new  element. 
And  even  when  the  Spaniard  does  realize  the 
great  fact  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  his  own 
spirit  must  come  before  this  pure  and  holy  Being, 
the  idea  is  painfuL  He  feels  that  he  cannot 
stand  in  that  awful  presence ;  and  fain  would  be 
again  interpose  priest  and  image  between  himself 
and  the  Jehovah  in  the  heavens. 

But    humble    as  is  the  Spanish  Protestant 
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nDctoary  in  Calle  de  la  Madera,  it  has  a  glory 
which  no  one  of  the  many  magnificent  cathedrals 
of  Spain  can  hoast     Theirs  is  the  grandeur  of 
luarbles  and  oriels,  of  stoled  priest  and  arched 
roo£   In  the  other — ^that  of  the  Spanish  converts, 
to  wit -shines  the  light  of  truth.    In  it  was  the 
opeD  Bible:  and  it  might  be  truly  said  of  it, 
The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
was  the  light  thereof."     From  that  chapel  there 
went  up  to  heaven  something  better  than  the 
smoke  of  incense — even  pure,  fervent,  holy  wor- 
ship.   Its  roof  re-echoed  the  praises  of  men  who 
had  been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light ;   the 
sfaoat  of  those  who  had  been  redeemed  from  a 
great  slaveiy.     When  SeSor  Carasco  ended  his 
sermoD,  and  gave  out  a  hymn,  we  shall  never 
forget  how  it  was  sung.     It  thrilled  us.     We 
seemed  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  men  who  died 
in  the  autos-da-fe.     It  carried  us  back  to  the 
times  of  Miriam,  when,  by  the  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  she  led,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  the 
song,  ^  Sing    ye    to    the   Lord,   for   He  hath 
trinmphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider 
hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

The  scene  had  to  us  all  the  power  which  sharp 
contrast  could  give  it.  We  had  come  straight, 
in  a  manner,  from  the  horrors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  into  the  midst  of  this  Protestant  congre- 
gation of  the  nineteenth.  We  had  passed  the 
previous  day  in  the  Escorial,  the  palace  of  Philip 
IL  Will  the  reader  accompany  us  thither,  that 
he  too  may  feel  the  force  of  this  contrast  ? 

Thirty  miles  from  Madrid,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Guadarrama,  is  the  palace  of  the  Escorial 
It  stands  in  a  spot  so  savage  and  solitary  as  al- 
most to  transcend  the  power  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  it.  Barely  has  man  chosen  so  dreary 
ft  region  for  his  dwelling;  and  certainly  never 
before  was  royal  palace  set  down  in  a  wilderness 
like  thisw  It  is  not  usually  where  icy  winds  freeze 
the  blood  and  blight  the  landscape  that  monarchs 
love  to  dwell,  but  where  the  cheerful  day  opens 
Qpon  smiling  plains,  with  their  peaceful  villages 
ud  thdr  flourishing  cities,  or  where  the  blue  sea, 
vith  its  laughing  waves,  offers  a  pathway  to  the 
white-winged  ships.  Could  the  realm  of  Spain 
famish  no  £urer  spot  than  this  for  the  dwelling 
of  her  kings  1  There  was  Seville,  where  the 
orange  gives  its  perfume  and  the  palm  its  shade 
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and  fruit  There  was  Granada,  with  its  rampart 
of  snowy  mountains,  and  its  matchless  Alhambra, 
than  which  the  hands  of  man  never  fashioned 
anything  so  airy,  graceful,  and  beauteous.  There 
was  Toledo,  so  romantically  placed  on  its  cluster 
of  hills,  washed  by  the  Tagus,  and  graced  by 
the  matchless  monuments  of  Moorish  art.  Yet, 
from  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  spots  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  Philip  II.  turns  away, 
to  bury  himself  in  the  heart  of  this  terrible  wil- 
derness. 

What  tempted  him  to  do  so?  We  know  not,  un- 
less feelings  akin  to  those  which  drove  Tiberius  to 
hide  himself  from  the  face  of  men  in  the  rocky  re- 
cesses of  the  island  of  Capri.  But  the  dwelling 
of  the  Boman  tyrant  was  not  so  dismal  as  that  of 
the  Spanish  one.  The  smiling  bay  of  Naples, 
the  giant  promontory  of  Sorrento,  the  palm- 
fringed  shore  of  Pausilipo,  were  daily  before  the 
eye  of  Tiberius.  But  only  images  of  desolation 
and  death  presented  themselves  to  Philip  in  the 
Escorial  The  bare  storm-swept  summits  of  the 
Guadarrama  leaned  over  it^  while  the  slopes  around 
were  thickly  strewn  with  boulders  of  granite  which 
the  earthquake  or  the  tempest  had  loosened  from 
the  mountain's  side.  There  was  nothing  in  sight 
— no  tender  flower,  and  scarce  a  spot  of  green — 
to  soften  the  stem  mood  of  the  tyrant,  or  with- 
draw his  thoughts  from  the  terrible  subjects  which 
he  day  and  night  revolved.  The  laugh  of  happy 
childhood,  the  song  of  vine-dresser,  the  note  of 
bird,  broke  not  upon  his  ear.  He  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  communion  with  nature  as  well  as 
with  man ;  he  lived  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monk, 
seeing  and  hearing  nothing  that  could  awaken 
sympathy  in  his  heart  with  any  living  thing.  He 
heard  only  the  tempest's  howl  and  the  avalanche's 
crash,  and  doubtless  the  only  emotions  it  could 
awaken  in  his  breast,  as  it  thundered  down  the 
mountain's  aide,  were  regrets  that  there  were  not 
villages  and  cottages  in  its  path  in  which  old  and 
young  might  be  crushed  to  death,  and  have  com- 
mon burial.  So  dwelt  the  man,  in  this  grim 
desert,  who  perhaps  beyond  all  the  men  of  his 
age  hated  the  gospel  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and 
wore  out  life  in  a  terrible  effort  to  drive  it  from 
the  world,  and,  in  that  attempt  caused  the  death 
of  a  laiger  number  of  human  beings  than  perhaps 
any  other  tyrant  of  any  age  or  country. 
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In  the  centre  of  this  great  palace  is  the  closet 
in  which  Philip  toiled  day  and  night  at  his  dread- 
ful work  In  onr  survey  of  the  Escorial  we  were 
of  course  shown  this  closet  We  found  it  bare 
and  unadorned,  like  the  spot  in  which  the  palace 
is  situated,  and  reflecting  in  this  respect  the  un- 
genial,  unloving,  hard-hearted  nature  of  the  man. 
Its  furniture  was  plain  to  rudeness ;  yet  all  b 
there  even  as  it  was  when  Philip  was  stricken 
with  his  death-malady  and  carried  out  to  die. 
Most  frightful  the  place :  for  ever  linked  with 
unparalleled  and  unnatural  crimes.  One  shudders 
to  enter  it^  after  reading  of  the  wickedness 
which  has  been  enacted  in  it;  he  fears  lest 
some  avenging  doom  should  meet  him  on  the 
threshold. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  just  the  day  previous 
to  our  being  in  the  Protestant  congregation  in 
Madrid  that  we  had  stood  in  this  closet  We 
had  sat  on  the  very  chair  in  which  the  tyrant  sat, 
we  had  leaned  on  the  very  table  at  which  Philip 
toiled  during  those  dreadful  years  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  There  had  he  written  those 
despatches  which  covered  so  many  of  the  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  with  burning  and 
slaughter,  with  lamentation  and  woe.  From  this 
spot  had  these  fiats  of  destruction  gone  forth. 
It  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  past  had  returned,  as 
if  it  was  about  us;  as  if  Philip  had  just  left  his 
cabinet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  would  straightway 
be  back ;  and  we  felt  as  if  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  all  its  tragedies,  was  being  enacted  around 
u&  We  saw  armies  on  the  march ;  towns  blazing 
in  the  flames  of  war ;  the  cities  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  enduring  the  horrors  of  siege,  or  hiding 
from  the  fury  of  the  tyrant  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  North  Sea.  We  saw  men  burning  at  stakes, 
dangling  in  halters,  nailed  to  crosses,  tortured  on 
racks.  We  saw  canals  choked  up  with  the  dead ; 
fields  strewn  with  corpses;  homes  converted  into 
blackened  ruins,  and  desolation  reigning  in  what 
had  lately  been  hives  of  industry  and  trade.  We 
looked  round  and  round,  in  what  seemed  more 
than  fancy,  on  this  boundless  theatre  of  crimes 
and  woes.  Here,  in  this  very  closet,  was  all  that 
wickedness  conceived.  From  this  cavern  went 
forth  all  those  lightnings  of  ruia  Let  the  curse 
of  Babylon,  we  said  to  ourselves,  be  on  this 
chamber  and  on  this  palace.     ''The  cormorant 


and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it;  the  owl  also  and 
the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it  They  shall  call  the 
nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  shall  be 
there ;  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing.  And 
thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and 
brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof;  and  it  shall 
be  a  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls. 
The  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow ;  the  screech-owl 
also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place 
of  rest" 

Well,  it  was  but  a  few  short  hours  since  we  had 
been  in  the  Escorial,  with  all  the  sad  scenes  it 
suggests  seeming  more  than  a  memory,  an  actual 
reality  even ;  and  now,  by  a  rapid  transition,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  of  Spanish 
Protestants.    We  felt  as  if,  without  living  through 
the  intervening  years,  we  had  passed  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.    We  had  just 
stepped  out  from  the  midst  of  the  aiUos-da-fe^  the 
scafiblds,  and  all  the  horrible  work  of  Paul  IV. 
and  Philip  II.,  to  find  ourselves  in  far  diflierent 
scenes,  scenes  reminding  one  of  a  blessed  and 
joyous  resurrection.     But  yesterday  we  had  seen, 
as  it  were,  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  put  down, 
their  bodies  given  to  the  flames,  and  their  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds,  or  buried  in  the  mounds 
in  the  burning-grounds.     And  to-day  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  all  risen,  and  not  only  risen  but 
triumphing,  singing  with  loud  voices,  and  shout- 
ing for  joy.     What  a  victory  over  Philip  and 
Rome!     Yes;  it  is  the  past  that  has  returned. 
The  mart3n:  has  come  back,  but  he  has  left  his 
sanbenUo  in  the  grave ;  he  brings  with  him  his 
crown,  and  that  crown  he  casts  at  the  feet   of 
Him  who  is  worthy.     These  thousand  Spaniards* 
with  voices  melodious  and  loud,  ''  as  the  voice  of 
a  great  multitude,   and  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,"  say,  ^  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory 
and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'* 
We  felt  as  one  who  dreams.     But  this  was  no 
dream ;  it  was  a  reality.     Hark  !   Again  they  lift 
up  their  voices,  and  again  they  shout  for  joy.  That 
shout  will  one  day  re-echo  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Gibraltar,  and,  caught  up  by  other  countries,  will 
yet  be  wafted  over  the  globe.     These  are  they 
who  stand  upon  the  sea  of  glass  harping  with 
their  harps,  and  who  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.     Never  before  ooold 
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we  enter  ao  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phecy which,  speaking  of  the  joyous  scenes  of 
the  latter  day,  tells  us-  that  the  ''  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 


songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads; 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.*' 


THE   BELATIOirS   OF   THE   FAEABLES. 

BY  TUB  REV.  DR.  CALDEBWOOD,  PB0FSS80B  OF  HOKAL  PUILOSOPHT,  UXITEKSITT  OF  EDINBURGH. 


fCGASIONAL  and  curaory  perusal  of  Scrip- 
ture is  apt  to  induce  the  reader  to  regard 
the  parables  merely  as  flowers  scattered 
over  the  meadow.  They  appear  as  evi- 
dences that  the  divine  Hand  has  illuminated  the  page 
on  which  the  truth  has  been  written.  They  are  ao- 
eoimted  as  the  figurative  and  illustrative  portions  of  the 
oomposition,  relieving  and  adorning  the  Book.  But 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  uses  of  the  parables  is 
eooogh  to  show  that  these  portions  of  Scripture  are  not 
moely  ornamental  borders  accompanying  the  text  Each 
one  of  Uiem  enfolds  a  portion  of  the  truth ;  so  that  when 
the  outer  wrapping  is  unfolded^  the  exceeding  value  of 
the  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
hod  »  discovered  in  its  opening.  By  its  very  nature, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Saviour's  design,  the  parable 
piimarily  conceals  the  truth,  and  ultimately  discovers 
it  in  the  full  relief  of  an  appropriate  setting.  In  every 
case,  the  simple  natural  story,  selected  from  the  ordi- 
nary scenes  of  life,  is  found  to  afibrd  a  setting,  in  beau- 
tifol  harmony  with  the  truth  shining  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  in  no  less  admirable  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  eye,  which  must  linger  long  over  the  scene  in 
order  fairly  to  appreciate  what  has  been  embodied. 

After  the  uses  of  the  parables  have  been  thus  indi- 
cated, there  is  another  subject  requiring  attention  pre- 
liminaiy  to  an  examination  of  the  parables  themselves. 
Itat  is  the  relations  of  the  parables  to  each  other.  On 
inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  these  stories  did  not  drop 
frun  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  casually  or  incidentally,  as 
we  might  say,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  passing 
events ;  but  methodically,  and  in  relations  chosen  by 
the  great  Teacher  himself,  though  they  are  plainly  appli- 
csble  to  the  dxeamstances  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
The  evidenoe  of  intimate  relationship  between  them  is 
dear  and  abundant  The  parables  very  commonly 
appear  in  groups  throughout  the  gospels,  and  are  re- 
corded as  having  been  uttered  consecutively.  By  simply 
takfflg  this  fact,  patent  on  the  surface  of  these  narra- 
tires,  without  any  minute  criticism  of  the  text,  we  may 
satisfy  omaelvea  of  the  reality  of  close  and  important 
xdatbos  sabsistiDg  between  the  parables.  Prosecuting 
«nr  meditation  on  the  line  thus  discovered,  we  may  be 
convinced  that  the  parables  have  been  spoken  and  pre- 
soved  on  a  definite  plan,  making  a  consistent  whole. 
They  will  thus  appear  as  a  complete  gallery  of  pictures, 
Ralizing  in  successive  views  the  grand  outlines  of  truth 


which  Jesus  discovered  in  more  formal  discourse.  The 
pictures  may  be  hung  on  a  variety  of  plans,  considerably 
varying  the  relative  effects,  but  the  general  result  will 
be  the  same.  The  gallery  is  complete.  In  any  case, 
the  general  effect  is  secured. 

Take,  for  example,  the  parables  of  the  fifteentli 
chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  The  chapter  contains  three 
parables,  which  are  three  pictures  of  the  same  truth, 
each  so  different  from  the  other  as  to  present  individu- 
ally quite  a  distinct  phase  of  the  truth ;  while  their  re- 
lation is  so  dose  that  all  three  are  needed  to  give  a  full 
view.  These  parables  are,  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece 
of  money,  and  the  prodigal  son.  When  these  three  are 
taken  together,  they  present  for  all  times  the  answer  to 
the  questions,  by  whomsoever  radsed,  Why  does  God 
receive  sinners  ?  and.  How  does  God  receive  them  I 
The  origin  or  source  of  salvation  for  the  guilty  is  thrown 
open  in  a  wonderful  way  in  these  three  pictures.  And 
besides,  the  plan  of  salvation  is  sketched  with  a  sharp- 
ness of  outline  and  a  minuteness  of  detail  not  often 
found  concentrated  in  a  single  passage  of  a  more  directly 
expository  style.  Perhaps,  of  a  formal  kind,  the  third 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel  comes  most  closely  into  com- 
parison with  this  fifteenth  of  Luke,  which  is  essentially 
of  the  pictorial  or  parabolic  kmd.  To  these  two,  the 
inquiring  student  of  the  Christian  revelation  may  well 
be  turned  ;  and  upon  these  two  the  faith  of  Christian 
men  will  rest  with  increasing  satisfaction  while  the 
Bible  continues  the  guide  in  study,  and  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation the  theme. 

Taking  first  these  three  parables  in  the  single  chapter 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  it  is  made  clear  that  they  are  essen- 
tially connected  with  each  other  on  account  of  what 
they  teach.  On  the  subject  to  which  they  refer,  each 
one  of  the  three  is  the  complement  of  the  others.  Take 
any  one  of  the  three  from  its  place,  and  an  important 
part  of  the  divine  revelation  is  withheld — an  essential 
part  of  the  truth  is  omitted.  Like  the  triple  picture 
representing  dawn,  noon,  and  night,  which  artists  de- 
light to  present  in  a  single  frame,  these  parables  must 
hang  together  before  the  eye,  else  the  effect  is  marred. 

Inquire  as  to  the  source  of  human  salvation  by  ask- 
ing, Why  does  God  bring  salvation  to  the  guilty  ?  Each 
one  of  these  parables  supplies  an  answer  to  this  single 
question.  Each  answer  is  distinct  from  the  other  two, 
and  yet  not  only  harmonizes  with  the  other  two,  but 
manifestly  supplements  what  is  given  in  the  others. 
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There  is  a  threefold  answer.  Look  on  the  picture  of 
that  shepherd,  following  on  the  track  of  the  wandering 
sheep.  Look  next  on  the  sketch  of  the  woman  searching 
eagerly  for  the  lost  piece  of  silver.  Look  next  on  that 
household  fall  of  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  a  prodigal 
son.  These  are  the  three  answers ;  and  the  three  are 
one.  >yiiat  is  the  source  of  human  salvation?  The 
threefold  answer  blends  into  one.  It  is  Divine  Love. 
But  the  answer  cannot  be  reduced  to  simple  unity.  One 
picture  would  not  suffice  to  convey  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation. Divine  love  toward  sinners  is  a  love  which 
seeks  every  wanderer,  and  the  scene  in  shepherd  life 
will  admirably  convey  that  aspect  of  the  truth,  while  it 
will  beautifully  harmonize  with  what  is  otherwise  re- 
corded in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John*8  Qospel— a  dis- 
course in  which  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Shepherd 
of  the  fold  and  flock.  Divine  love  towards  sinners  is  a 
love  which  values  every  lost  one,  however  the  worth  of 
the  soul  be  obscured  by  the  corruption  into  which  it  is 
fallen ;  and  the  woman's  search  for  the  lost  coin  will 
suitably  depict  the  wonderful  truth.  Divine  love  to- 
wards sinners  is  a  love  which  welcomes  with  joy  every 
returning  wanderer  who  comes  to  seek  pardon ;  and  the 
scene  which  brings  out  a  father*s  joy  in  receiving  as 
from  the  dead  a  long -lost  son,  vividly  ]:K)rtrays  the 
great  reality,  so  far  as  pictorial  representation  can.  A 
divine  love  which  searches  for  the  lost,  highly  values 
the  lost,  and  rejoices  exceedingly  in  regaining  the  lost, 
is  the  love  which  has  provided  salvation  for  men.  Take 
away  any  one  of  the  parables,  and  the  parabolic  represen- 
tation of  the  grand  truth  is  gbiringly  incomplete. 

But  these  parables  not  only  represent  that  salvation 
is  altogether  of  love ;  they  also  strikingly  present  to  view 
the  manner  in  which  divine  love  brings  salvation  to  the 
lost.  As  before,  each  parable  gives  a  separate  answer, 
and  all  three  answers  are  required  that  the  reply  may 
be  complete.  Dogmatically  it  may  be  simply  affirmed 
that  love  is  the  source  of  all,  but  pictorially  this  cannot 
be  brought  out  without  at  the  same  time  showing  how 
love  works  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  end.  Desiring 
now  to  see  how  love  brings  salvation,  look  first  on  that 
scene  in  pastoral  life  in  which  the  shepherd  appears 
toiling  and  suffering  in  his  pursuit  of  the  wanderer 
until  he  finds  it,  when  he  lays  it  on  his  shoulders  and 
bears  it  back  to  the  fold  in  triumph.  That  scene  is 
one  part  of  the  answer.  As  the  shepherd  searches  for 
lost  sheep,  so  does  God  seek  for  sinners.  But  this  is 
only  a  partial  statement.  The  most  favourable  scene 
in  pastoral  life  cannot  represent  the  whole  truth.  Look, 
then,  on  that  other  picture,  which  is  in  character  "  an 
interior  view."  A  woman  with  lighted  candle  sweeps 
the  house  as  she  searches  for  a  lost  piece  of  money.  The 
indications  of  suffering  in  the  former  view  disappear, 
but  new  aspects  come  into  view,  specially  the  disturbing 
process  in  the  search,  and  the  need  for  having  light  to 
phiy  strongly  on  the  scene.  God  causes  a  heavenly  light 
to  fall  on  those  lost  in  darkness.  Nor  is  this  enough. 
Something  more  nearly  approaching  the  great  reality  is 


wanted — something  which  will  supply  at  once  what  is 
darker  in  the  lost  state,  and  what  is  brighter  in  the 
saved  state— something  penetrating  more  completely  to 
the  heart  of  human  relations.  And  all  this  is  provided 
in  the  matchless  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Match- 
less beyond  doubt  it  is ;  and  yet,  had  this  been  the  only 
representation  of  the  manner  in  which  God  brings  sal- 
vation to  men,  parabolic  teaching  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  incomplete.  Still  more  incomplete,  however, 
would  parabolic  teaching  have  been,  if  the  other  two  had 
stood  alone,  without  this  wonderful  accompaniment 
God  loves  a  repenting  sinner  as  a  father  loves  and  wel- 
comes a  returning  son. 

Once  more  looking  back  upon  these  three  parables, 
there  is  another  bond  of  connection  discernible,  which 
brings  to  view  a  still  more  important  relationship. 
Uaving  found  in  them  a  threefold  answer  as  to  how 
God  brings  salvation  to  men,  we  may  compare  that 
answer  with  what  is  said  on  the  subject  in  other  portions 
of  Scripture,— as,  for  example,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
There  we  find  a  reference  to  the  Spirit's  part,  the  Son's 
part,  and  the  Father's  part  in  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Men  are  to  be  saved  by  being '' born  of  the  Spirit" — 
^  drawn"  to  the  Son,  *'  lifted  up"  on  the  cross  for  them, 
and  blessed  in  the  experience  of  the  forgiving  mercy 
and  gracious  love  of  the  Father  manifested  through  the 
Son.  Just  so  is  it  that  the  threefold  aspect  of  the  plan 
appears  parabolically  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke. 
That  the  shepherd  is  the  Son,  and  that  the  invisible 
Spirit  kindles  the  light  of  truth  for  the  discovery  of  the 
lost  soul  in  its  darkness  and  pollution,  and  that  the 
father  of  the  returning  prodigal  represents  the  Divine 
Father,  will  be  admitted  as  essential  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parables.  And  if  these  things  be  plain,  the 
relation  of  the  three  parables  is  not  only  very  intimate, 
but  quite  necessary  for  completeness  of  representation. 
As  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  is 
made  apparent  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  so  is  it  presented 
in  pictorial  forms  in  these  three  parables. 

Simikur  evidences  of  dose  relationship  subsisting 
between  successive  parables  can  be  traced  in  other 
passages.  For  example,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  there  is  a  series  of  parables  represent- 
ing the  spiritual  kingdom  in  its  relations  to  the  worid  as 
a  whole.  First  in  this  series  stands  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  part  of  the  truth  pro- 
duces no  result,  part  only  a  temporary  result,  and  part  a 
permanent  result.  Next  comes  the  parable  of  the  tares, 
illustrating  the  sad  reality  that  evil  is  also  broadcast 
over  the  world,  taking  root  and  growing  alongside  the 
good  seed  of  the  Word.  Thereafter,  we  have  the  par- 
able of  the  mustard  seed  growing  to  a  tree,  representing 
the  spiritual  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  the  outward 
benefits  obtained  by  its  presence  in  the  world.  And, 
finally,  we  have  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  representing 
to  us  the  hidden  but  constant  influence  of  spiritual 
truth,  silently  subduing  the  world  to  itself.    That  a 
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xery  c!ose  relation  subsists  between  these  parables  is  a 
fact  so  obvions,  that  it  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  And 
the  examples  of  such  relationship  now  adduced  may 
be  held  snfiicient  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  par- 
ables of  Scripture  have  been  constructed  and  set  in 
position  upon  a  de6nite  plan,  such  as  may  fairly  warrant 
IIS  in  seeking  a  systematic  revelation  of  gospel  truth  in 
the  parables  themselves,  even  i^Murt  from  other  portions 
of  Scripture. 

And  if  such  a  search  be  not  merely  fanciful,  but  evi- 
dently reasonable,  it  becomes  important  for  success  in 
oar  search,  that  we  endeavour  to  discover  some  central 
poiot  of  connection— some  key  to  the  system— in  accord- 
ADoe  with  which  we  may  arrange  and  interpret  the  par- 
ables in  systematic  order.  And  such  a  key  we  seem  to 
liave  in  the  introductory  form,  explanatory  of  their 
reference,  so  frequently  found  preceding  the  parables. 
In  Matthew's  Gospel  this  form  is  commonly, "  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  ;**  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Luke  the  designation  is, ''  The  kingdom  of  God,** 
and  the  intxt)ductory  form  at  times  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  question,  thus,  "  Whereunto  shall  we  liken 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  or.  With  what  comparison  shall 
we  compare  it?"  This  introductory  reference  is  not  by 
any  means  invariable;  but  it  is  sufficiently  common  to 
afford  considerable  warrant  for  the  conclusion  that  it 
points  to  a  central  reference,  which  may  properly  guide 
OS  in  any  attempt  so  to  group  the  parables  as  to  obtain 
a  general  view  of  their  unity.  There  appears  to  be 
little  risk  of  error  in  scriptural  interpretation,  but  on 
the  contrary  strong  scriptural  warrant  for  our  procedure, 
if  we  r^ard  the  parables  as  a  consistent  and  complete 
repiesentation  of  *'  the  kingdom  of  God"  in  this  world. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, "  kingdom  of  heaven," 
or  ''kingdom  of  God,"  there  is  no  risk  of  dispute,  as  it 
will  be  generally  allowed  that  the  reference  is  to  that 
spiritual  kingdom  which  God  has  established  in  the 
world  thiongh  the  atoning  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  By  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Saviour,  the 
throne  of  mercy  has  been  set  up  in  the  midst  of  our 
sinfal  world— the  benefits  of  the  kingdom  have  been  freely 
offered  to  men— and  the  gate  of  faith  set  open  that  men 
inay  enter.  This  spiritual  kingdom,  outwardly  mani- 
fested in  the  Church  visible,  is  that  which  is  depicted 
in  the  parables.  And  in  these  parables  the  revdation 
«f  the  truth  as  to  this  kingdom  is  given  with  wonderful 
completeness.  This,  then,  being  the  key  to  the  unity 
<^  the  parables,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  relations 
of  the  parables  to  each  other,  as  they  depict  different 


aspects  of  the  kingdom.  First,  there  are  those  which 
are  concerned  with  entrance  into  the  kingdom;  next, 
there  are  those  which  depict  the  privileges  and  describe 
the  duties  of  the  kingdom;  next,  there  are  those  which 
apply  to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  this  present 
world;  and,  finally,  there  are  those  which  illustrate  the 
relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the  world  to  come.  All  the 
parables  readily  come  within  these  four  divisions;  and 
when  80  placed,  we  obtain  a  most  impressive  view  of 
their  unity  as  a  revelation  of  truth.  Further,  if  they 
can  be  so  distributed,  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  set  down  is  the  natural  order  for  their  considera- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  that  we  should  first  consider 
entrance  to  the  kingdom;  then  what  is  within  the 
kingdom;  thereafter,  its  relations  to  what  is  present; 
and,  in  conclusion,  its  relations  to  what  is  to  come. 
By  this  order,  then,  we  mean  to  keep. 

While,  however,  the  purpose  of  these  papers  will  be 
to  show  the  completeness  of  the  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  given  in  the  parables,  it  is  needful  to 
introduce  here  a  concluding  remark  as  to  what  is  not 
found  in  the  parables.  The  kingdom  is  described  as 
an  existing  kingdom;  but  there  is  no  representation  of 
the  laying  of  its  foundations.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
parables  as  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God— nothing  as 
to  the  everlasting  love  out  of  which  the  reign  of  grace 
has  sprung.  Of  these  deeper,  more  mysterious,  but 
essential  realities,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  parables. 
There  could  not  be  parabolic  representation  of  such 
truths.  These  things  are  hid,  as  are  the  foundations  of 
the  building.  The  parables  trace  only  what  admits  of 
analogy  with  occurrences  in  human  experience.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  no  parabolic  representation  of  the 
death  of  the  Saviour,  nothing  which  comes  even  so  near 
the  grand  truth  as  the  figurative  saying  of  our  Lord : 
''The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep." 
We  are  not,  indeed,  without  some  reference  in  the 
parables  to  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  in  that  of 
the  vineyard;  but  it  is  only  in  illustration  of  the 
rebelliousness  of  the  chief  priests  who  cast  Him  out 
from  the  vineyard.  Of  satisfaction  to  the  holiness  of 
God,  there  could  be  no  parabolic  representation,  for 
there  is  no  analogy  of  human  experience  which  could 
be  employed  for  such  a  purpose.  No  parable  depicts  to 
the  eye  the  anguish  of  Gethsemane- the  lifting  up, 
that  men  might  be  drawn  to  Him— and  that  unfathom- 
able experience  of  the  Lord,  when  He  made  His  90ul 
an  offering  for  sin,  then  "  bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost" 
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||NTO  the  whole  of  this  subject  I  do  not 
enter.  I  simply  wish  to  look  at  it, 
and  that  briefly,  in  the  light  of  geo- 
logy, or  at  least  in  the  light  of  recent 
researches  or  discoveries  in  that  science.  Of 
course,  there  are  cross  lights — from  history,  from 
ancient  monuments,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
and  from  other  quarters — ^which  cannot  be  left 
out  of  the  reckoning  in  the  full  consideration  of 
the  theme ;  but  we  can  do  nothing  now  to  show 
how  far  these  bear  upon,  confirm,  or  contradict 
the  geological  argument.  To  proceed  then — It 
will  be  at  once  acknowledged  by  every  geologist, 
that  BO  far  as  his  researches  have  gone,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  that  is,  looking  to  and  accepting 
the  succession  of  life  on  our  globe  as  revealed  in 
the  rocks,  man's  appearance  on  the  earth  is  a  very 
recent  event  An  amateur  geologist  has  indeed 
said,  very  much  I  suppose  in  the  way  of  paradox, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  science  to  prevent 
man's  remains  being  found  in  the  lowest  rocks,  or 
among  the  first  appearances  of  animal  life ;  but 
all  true  observers  do  not  vex  themselves  with  the 
thousand  possibilities  that  may  occur  to  a  specu- 
lative or  curious  mind ;  they  wisely  are  concerned 
chiefly  to  know  the  facts.  When  this  witness 
then  is  called  in,  the  fact  is — and  this  \a  admit- 
ting all  the  force  of  the  evidence — that  man's 
appearance  is  not  remote. 

"  In  tracts  of  fluent  beat  began, 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 
The  home  of  saemlng  random  forms. 
Till,  at  the  last,  arose  the  man." 

Since  I  remember  geology  even,  there  was  a 
part  of  it  very  much  slurred  over,  although  it 
has  come  into  prominence  now.  It  embraces 
what  were  called  the  superficial  formations  — 
days,  gravels,  and  sands — which  all  the  text- 
books, and  mostly  all  geologists,  got  rid  of  as 
speedily  as  possible,  with  one  remark,  ''They 
are  the  superficial  formations;"  and  I  well  re- 
member also  with  what  curious  interest  I  heard 
that  Fleming,  prince  of  observers,  had  begun  to 
classify  those  difficult  bed&  They  have  risen,  as 
I  have  said,  into  notice  and  importance  now,  be- 


cause it  is  in  these  beds  that  we  have  the  geolo- 
gical records  of  the  more  recent  changes  on  our 
earth,  and  in  which  have  been  detected  what 
seem  to  be  the  first  appearances  of  man.  By 
themselves,  to  the  student  of  the  science,  those 
beds  are  deeply  interesting,  because  some  of  them 
reveal  a  state  of  things  very  different  firom  what 
in  this  country  we  are  familiar  with  now — the 
glaciation  of  our  own  land  and  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  without  any 
doubt  the  prevalence  in  our  own  region  of  the 
cold,  and  the  land  ice,  and  the  ocean  ice,  which 
characterize  the  shores  and  the  seas  of  Greenland 
at  the  present  moment  But  above  all,  these 
beds  are  profoundly  interesting,  because  there  are 
in  them  not  a  few  indications  that,  towards  the 
close  of  what  is  broadly  caUed  the  Qladal  Epoch, 
man  had  come  upon  the  scene  ;  and  if  we  could 
in  any  way  fix  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  the 
beds,  then  we  would  ^x  the  date  of  man,  or  at 
least  of  man's  appearance  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Two  questions  then  arise — ^First^  In  what  beds 
do  we  first  meet  with  the  evidences  of  man  ?  and, 
secondly.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  beds  1  (or 
date,  if  we  can  perchance  translate  the  record 
into  historical  formula.) 

First,  In  what  beds  do  we  first  meet  with  the 
evidences  of  man)  Confessedly  the  oldest  are 
certain  gravels  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  which 
have  their  correspondents  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  and  if  not  contemporaneous  with,  at 
least  only  preceding  by  brief  interval,  certain 
accumulations  in  caves,  which  have  been  examined 
in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  Belgium.  The 
cave  evidence  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause, as  these  dens  of  the  earth  have  been  used 
both  as  his  abode  and  as  his  grave  by  man,  there 
is  often  such  intermingling  of  the  relics  of  the 
long  past  with  those  of  the  more  recent,  as  to 
throw  into  utter  confusion  any  attempt  towards 
chronological  arrangement  Notwithstanding  the 
greatest  care  taken  in  opening  and  examining 
some  of  the  caves,  yet  what  can  any  one  say 
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positiyely  as  to  the  order  in  time  of  those  memo- 
lisls  which  are  exhumed,  when  a  penny  of  a  King 
Edward  is  shovelled  out  along  with  the  bone  of 
an  extinct  species  of  hyaena  1  If  living  beast  and 
H^mg  man  did  really  meet,  it  was  not  certainly 
in  the  days  of  any  of  the  Edwards  of  the  English 
line.  Yet^  not  to  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject 
too  rapidly,  let  me  ask,  Is  there  any  good  evidence 
from  the  caves  that  man  was  contemporaneous 
with  some  of  the  extinct  species  of  other  animals  ] 
We  shall  see  immediately  how  that  bears  so 
pointedly  on  his  antiquity.  Well,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  evidence  as  to  this  point  is  very  slen- 
der. Carved  on  a  piece  of  bone,  and  it  must 
have  been  anyhow  by  the  hand  of  man,  there  has 
been  found  in  one  of  the  caves  the  rude  picture 
of  a  mammoth,  and  it  has  been  concluded  from 
it  that  the  savage  who  engraved  the  lines  was  on 
the  same  field  and  in  the  same  era,  or  else  how 
coold  he  give  an  engraving  of  the  beast.  I  have 
not  seen  it,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  as  to  its 
similitude  to  the  restoration  of  a  mammoth  ;  but 
a  doubter  might  fairly  start  the  idea,  that  if  the 
picture  be  not  the  fancy  of  the  savarU  in  its  inter- 
ptetation,  it  was  the  fancy  of  the  savage  in  its 
execution ;  and  if  said  doubter  were  a  countryman 
of  mine,  he  would  clamour  for  the  verdict — Not 
proven. 

The  evidence  from  the  gravel  beds  is  less  con- 
fosing^  and  requires  not  only  a  fuller  but  a  more 
generous  treatment  at  our  hands.  In  these  de- 
posits there  are  remains  or  relics  of  man.  I  be- 
lieve Ids  own  bones  have  not  been  found ;  for  the 
human  jaw  said  to  have  been  dug  out  some 
years  ago  in  the  pit  of  Moulin  Quignon,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  workmea  If  for- 
geiy  it  was,  it  was  indeed  a  very  clever  one  ;  for, 
according  to  all  reports,  its  special  features  indi- 
cated to  the  ethnologist  one  of  the  lowest  of  our 
race.  I  think,  however,  with  all  frankness,  we 
mnst  admit  the  chipped  flints  and  the  beads  as 
tme  works  of  an  ancient  and  lowly  manufac- 
ture. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  human  hands  could 
stOl  fashion  them  j  and  if  there  were  certain  per- 
fKms  anxious  to  impose  on  our  credulity  with  a 
jawbone,  might  they  not  more  successfully  impose 
on  us  with  a  rude  weapon  made  to  hand  1  There 
are,  however,  certain  tests  which  can  be  applied, 


and  which  would  infallibly  detect  imposture. 
First  of  all,  the  flints  from  the  gravel  beds  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme  are  of  a  type  which,  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  which  it  would 
require  a  mastery  in  the  art  to  imitate.  Some- 
where in  Yorkshire,  I  believe,  they  attempted  to 
set  up  a  manufactory  for  what  seemed  a  growing 
and  an  open  market,  but,  unless  with  the  unini- 
tiated, the  article  won't  go  down.  Secondly,  on 
those  flints  which  have  been  deposited  in  gravel 
beds  for  ages,  there  effloresces  on  the  surface  a 
dendritic  crystallization  of  iron  and  manganese, 
which  no  rapid  chemistry  of  man  could  produce, 
and  which,  requiring  long  time,  attests  their  age. 
Thirdly,  the  surfaces  of  the  flints  also  are 
bleached  into  a  kind  of  porcelainic  white,  which 
the  fresh  fracture  never  presents,  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  have  resulted  from  long  exposure.  If 
the  flint  men  were  the  first  of  Western  Europeans, 
so  their  weapons  are  of  a  ruder,  simpler,  more 
savage,  more  antique  character  than  the  polished 
and  edged  instruments  of  an  after-race.  I  think 
also  what  are  called  the  beads,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  worn  as  an  ornament  by  those  primitive 
men,  but  which  are  in  their  origin  a  fossil  of  the 
chalk,  have  been  perforated  by  hands  which  had 
not  forgotten  their  cunning. 

From  all  this  the  inference  must  be  drawn  that 
man  existed  in  the  region,  and  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  industrial  art,  when  the  gravel  beds 
were  deposited  in  the  deep  valleys  of  Southern 
England  and  Northern  France.  Of  course,  even 
in  the  full  geological  examination  of  this  subject, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  into  older  lands,  to 
those  which  we  all  think  are  nearer  the  cradle  of 
our  race.  And  until  we  know  more  of  the  recent 
geology  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  of 
JEigjrpt,  we  cannot  determine  with  anything  like 
certainty  at  what  point  the  beds  with  human 
remains  come  on  in  the  page  of  history.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  there  had  been  a  flint  age  the  world 
over ;  but  then  in  all  lands  it  is  not  synchronous,, 
there  being  at  this  hour,  on  the  face  of  our  earth,, 
tribes,  whose  only  weapons  of  their  own  manu- 
facture are  wrought  out  of  stone.  It  is  wonderful, 
moreover,  how  in  the  same  land  the  ages — stone, 
bronze,  iroUj^  and  which  science  has  so  proudly 
determined  may  run  parallel — ^thus  rendering  the 
problem  of  the  amount  of  time  still  more  compli- 
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cated  and  difficult  of  solution.  Also,  after  the 
age  of  their  barbaric  infancy  has  passed  with  any 
people,  owing  to  cherished  habit,  and  that  rever- 
ence which  all  minds  more  or  less  feel  for  what  is 
old,  the  flint  weapons  are  retained  in  use  for 
sacred  purposes,  such  as  slaying  the  sacrifice,  or 
opening  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  the  process  of 
embalming.  In  many  ways  the  subject  is  thus 
interlaced  and  involved,  and  there  are  elements 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  which 
have  been  by  many  altogether  overlooked 

Secondly,  What  is  the  date  or  era  of  the  beds  1 
I  return  again  to  the  gravel  beds  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme,  and  now,  historically  speaking,  a 
remote  antiquity  has  been  demanded  for  them  for 
three  reasons  : — Firsts  They  contain,  along  with 
the  works  of  man,  bones  of  animals  of  extinct 
species,  such  as  the  mammoth  and  the  fossil 
horse ;  second,  they  must  have  been  formed  when 
the  climate  and  terrestrial!  outlines  of  Western 
Europe  were  very  much  different  from  what  they 
are  now ;  third,  there  are  in  the  Somme  Valley 
two  systems  of  beds,  it  is  said,  both  of  which  con- 
tain the  flints  and  the  bones,  and  which  are  of 
dif%rent  age,  demanding  a  long  interval  between, 
and  thus  casting  back  into  a  more  remote  past 
the  wanderings  and  workings  of  man. 

We  allow  that  the  bones  are  those  indicated, 
and  are  genuine  remains,  yet  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  man  and  the  mammoth  were 
contemporaneous,  though  their  remains  or  relics 
are  found  in  the  same  gravel  bed.  In  such  a 
valley  as  that  of  the  Somme,  there  must  have 
been  the  reduction  and  the  succeeding  reforma- 
tion of  beds ;  and  what  if  the  fossUized  bones  have 
been  washed  out  of  older  beds  and  are  deposited 
with  the  works  of  man  ?  There  is  certainly  room 
for  further  examination  on  this  point,  because  the 
bones  are  very  highly  mineralized^  and  are  mostly 
fragmentary,  and  even  indicate  breakage  and  attri- 
tion after  mineralisation.  On  this  account,  it  is 
so  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  bone  of  the  species 
homo,  that  we  might  judge  of  its  mineralization 
and  other  circumstances  of  its  occurrence. 

Lyell,  Prestwich,  and  others,  consider  the  beds 
as  of  different  ages — ^notonly  requiring  long  time 
for  their  deposition,  but  an  interval  also  to  elapse 
between  them.  But  this  has  not  remained  an 
undisputed  conclusion.    BecenUy  a  very  eUborate 


paper  has  been  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  by  T^lor,  who  arrives  at,  and  con- 
tends for  very  different  conclusions — such  as  that 
the  gravel  beds,  higher  and  lower,  are  of  the 
same  age — that  they  were  formed  after  the  close 
of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  during  what  the  author  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Pluvial  Period — and  that  this 
Pluvial  Period  immediately  preceded  and  ushered 
in  Historical  Times. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  briefest  phrase,  to 
state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  it  essentially  concerns  us,  and 
I  have  no  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  any  likely 
date  for  man  with  our  ordinary  beliefs.     I  would 
take  care,  indeed,  not  to  commit  the  Bible  of  God 
to  any  of  our  poor  chronologies — and  for  myself^  I 
may  prefer  the  long  to  the  short ;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  cause  for  any  alarm,  as  respects  re- 
vealed truth,  or  the  ark  of  God.     Even  suppose 
we  allow  that  aU  science  is  pointing  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  even  it  proved  that  man  was  contempor- 
aneous with  some  of  those  extinct  creatures  to 
which  I  have  referred,  it  does  not  necessarily 
involve  so  ancient  a  date  as  we  might  at  first 
suppose.     It  is  not  man  going  back  to  their  time, 
but  their  coming  down  to  his.     The  urusy  which 
Caesar  mentions,  is  long  ago  extinct  in  France  ; 
and  in  our  own  land  there  are  species  mentioned  in 
history  which  have   passed  away,  such  as  the 
reindeer,  the  beaver,  and  the  wolf.  Man  is  not  now 
surrounded  by  that  same  creation,  as  that  which 
he  beheld  when  he  first  awoke  to  consciousness 
and  Edenic  bliss.    If,  in  the  years  that  have  gone 
since  then,  we  know  of  no  new  species  that  have 
emerged,  we  know  of  many  that  in  the  struggle  of 
life  have  succumbed.      It  is  quite  within   the 
range  of  probability,  that  some  of  the  savages  of 
Gaul  may  have  seen  and  slain  the  last  of  the 
herd  of  mammoths ;  or  at  least  that,  when  the  fair 
land  of  France  became  delightful  to  man,  it  be- 
came uncongenial  to  the  beasts,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  had  to  retreat  to  other  regions.     I 
have  no  doubt  of  it    All  science,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted, only  confirms  what  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Job,  '*  We  are  but  of  yesterday  and  know'nothing, 
because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow."   And 
as  for  infidelity,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
has  its  seat  and  source  far  oftener  in  the  heart 
I  than  in  the  head.     Oh,  could  we  only  bring  man 
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into  comma nion  with  a  loving  Saviour,  then  in 
the  stadj  of  Grod*s  works  his  whole  soul  would 
become  devout,  and  he  would  survey  them  with 


the  reverential  feeling  in  his  mind  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  the  poet :  "  My  Father  made  them 
all" 


THE  IHFLVEHCE  OF  FEAR   IN  EELIOIOV. 


HzBRxwfl  xL  7. 


BT  THB  REV.  A.  L.  R.  FOOTE. 


lOVED  with  fear."  This  is  the 
expression  to  which  I  propose 
chiefly  to  call  your  attention  at 
this  time.  It  brings  before  us  a 
very  interesting  subject — ^namely,  the  influence  of 
fear  in  religion.  Is  it  a  legitimate  influence  1 — 
and  to  what  extent  %  Does  it  enter  as  an  ele- 
ment 1 — and  if  so,  what  is  its  due  place  f  We 
meet  with  extremes  in  this  point,  as  in  all  others, 
fear  seems  to  have  little  or  no  place  in  the  reli- 
gion of  some  ;  it  is  almost  tite  only  religion  of 
others.  It  were  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  some 
perfect  theory  in  regard  to  this  matter — to  lay 
down  some  distinct  formula  or  absolute  rule 
which  would  apply  equally  to  all  cases  :  yet 
there  is  surely  a  measure  of  certainty  to  be 
attained.  As  much  light  may  surely  be  thrown 
npon  the  inquiry  as  will  prevent  serious  error,  if 
not  altogether  exclude  partial  mistakes. 

Two  questions,  then,  present  themselves  as 
demanding  our  attention  at  the  very  outset 

Fust,  Is  fear  an  element  in  man's  nature  ?  Is 
it  an  ingredient  in  his  mental  constitution  1  In 
other  words,  has  he  the  capacity  of  being  *'  moved 
with  fear  ?  '*  Is  he  so  formed  by  God  as  to  be 
impressed,  influenced,  acted  upon  by  a  certain 
class  of  motives,  or  considerations  from  without, 
vhich  are  in  their  own  nature  calculated  to  pro- 
doce  a  certain  cLoss  of  emotions  which  we  have 
agreed  to  recognize  by  the  terms  fear,  alarm, 
terror,  and  the  like  ?  This  is  the  first  question ; 
and  no  one  who  knows  human  nature,  who 
h)0W8  himself^  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  what 
Mswer  to  give  to  it  Fear  is  an  element  in  man's 
natnre.  It  b  one  of  the  deepest,  the  strongest, 
the  earliest,  the  most  abiding  of  his  intuitions, 
or  endowments,  or  capacities,  or  whatever  else 
yon  choose  to  call  it 

Secondly,  Is  there  anything  in  religion  to  meet 
this  eapaci^  in  man — anything  objective  to  set 


over  against  the  subjective  f  A  priori,  we  would 
at  once  say  there  must  be.  Man  was  made  for 
religion — for  Qod,  that  is.  This  is  the  final 
cause  of  his  existence.  Man  is  a  religious  being ; 
this  is  the  key  to  his  whole  character  and  exist- 
ence ;  without  this  it  is  a  riddle.  It  is  true, 
fear  may  answer  subordinate  ends  in  relation  to 
my  connection  with  this  world — guarding  me 
against  physical  evil,  and  stimulating  me  to  the 
supply  of  my  physical  wants.  But  I  call  these 
subordinate,  for  they  are  not  the  primary  ends  of 
human  existence.  Religion  must  have  claims 
over  this  part  of  my  nature.  I  am  prepared  to 
find  this ;  and  I  do  find  this  when  I  come  to 
examine  the  one  authoritative  standard  —  the 
Bible.  I  discover  there  views  given  of  the  Divine 
character  —  of  its  holiness,  justice,  and  truth  :  of 
my  own  character — of  its  sin,  its  guilt,  its  de- 
merit :  of  the  future — its  judicial  reckoning,  its 
everlasting  recompense  of  happiness  or  misery. 
These  are  views  which  address  themselves  to  only 
one  part  of  my  nature ;  and  I  need  not  say  what 
that  part  is.  They  presuppose  in  me,  in  all,  a 
capacity  of  fear.  They  would  have  no  meaning 
apart  from  this.  There  would  be  nothing  in  me, 
nothing  within,  to  respond  to  them.  And  so 
far,  therefore,  is  religion  (the  religion,  I  mean, 
of  the  Bible — the  gospel,  as  we  love  to  call  it) 
from  ignoring  this  part  of  man's  nature,  or  from 
resisting  it,  that  it  expressly  acknowledges  it, 
speaks  aloud  to  it,  takes  advantage  of  it,  turns  it 
into  a  new  direction,  and  conseorated  to  a  worthy 
end — ^the  glory,  namely,  of  God,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  soul. 

Some  may  deem  all  this  rather  metaphysical 
But,  I  would  ask,  Is  not  this  relation  which  we 
have  been  tracing  between  human  nature  and 
religion,  between  the  revelation  within  and  the 
revelation  without — ^this  harmony  between  them, 
this  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other — ia  it  not 
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▼cry  beautiful  1  is  it  not  very  interesting  1  It 
is  more,  however,  than  even  this.  It  tends  to 
give  us  correct  ideas  of  both.  Of  our  oum  ncUure  ; 
for  it  teaches  us  how  vast  and  varied  it  is,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  culti- 
vated, and  devoted  to  the  higher  purposes  for 
which  it  was  conferred  upon  us  :  aind  of  religion 
too ;  for  it  guards  us  against  those  low  and  lax 
views  of  it  which  have  a  tendency  to  lull  men 
asleep  and  produce  a  false  peace. 

This  last  point  is  so  important  that  I  entreat 
your  attention  to  it  at  greater  length. 

You  have  a  religion.  Every  one  has :  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  a  person  who  is  utterly  devoid 
of  the  religious  sentiment.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
who  have  been  able  to  shut  out  the  light  entirely, 
and  to  resist  those  spiritual  influences  and  ap- 
pliances with  which  they  are  fortunately  sur- 
rounded in  a  land  like  ours.  The  fact  is,  people 
cannot  do  without  a  religion  of  some  kind  :  it  is 
necessary  for  their  comfort.  And  now,  what 
is  that  kind  of  religion  which  is  most  common  in 
the  world  )  What  is  that  system  which  a  man 
will  form  for  himself  when  left  very  much  to  his 
own  wisdom  and  his  own  inclination  1  I  appeal 
to  your  acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  Is 
the  world's  religion  one  which  is  calculated  to 
disturb  men's  peace,  to  shake  their  good  opinion 
of  themselves,  to  alarm  them  as  to  their  state 
and  prospects,  to  terrify  them  in  the  view  of 
death  and  a  coming  judgment  1  Is  this  its 
character  1  Is  this  its  tendency  ?  Is  it,  in  short, 
in  any  measure  a  religion  of  fear  ? 

I  know  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  Where 
conscience  has  been  aroused,  and  as  yet  the  per- 
son is  a  stranger  to  the  peace-speaking  blood  of 
the  cross — such  a  person's  religion  is  one  wholly 
of  fear,  of  terror,  of  bondage,  of  darkness ;  and 
the  result  is  superstition,  with  all  its  burdensome 
yoke  of  duties,  and  ceremonies,  and  self-inflic- 
tions. Such  is  Popery; — a  religion  of  fear, 
and  therefore  a  religion  of  superstition.  The 
truth  is,  when  a  person  is  really  awakened,  con- 
science-stricken, and  afraid  of  perishing,  there 
are  only  these  alternatives  possible  for  him — 
Evangelism  or  Catholicism ;  and  in  either  the 
one  or  the  other  will  he  infallibly  land,  pre- 
cisely as  he  is  under  scriptural  or  unscriptural 
direction  :   Luther,  and  those  guided  like  him, 


taking  the  first  course  ;  Loyola,  and  those  guided 
Hke  him,  the  second.  But,  in  the  main,  a  religion 
of  fear  is  not  the  world's  religion.  There  is  not 
enough  of  depth  in  it  for  that ;  not  enough  of 
conviction,  not  enough  of  earnestness — ^not  enough 
of  a  sense  of  sin  in  it,  in  short.  It  is  a  shallow 
religion — mere  surface  work,  mere  sentiment.  I 
repeat,  there  is  no  right  9m»eofsin  in  the  world's 
religion,  and  therefore  there  is  no  fear  :  con- 
science is  asleep.  And  why  is  it  that  there  is  no 
right  sense  of  sin,  and  no  fear  ?  Just  because 
there  are  no  just  views  of  the  character  of  (xod. 
He  is  not  realized  as  the  Holy  One ;  the  spiritu- 
ality of  His  Law  is  not  seen  and  felt  A  religion 
which  exhibits  God  in  His  true  character,  and 
His  law  in  all  its  strictness ;  a  religion  which 
deals  in  the  deeper  and  darker  aspects  of  the 
divine  government ;  a  religion  which  probes  the 
disease  of  sin  to  the  core^  and  brings  human 
depravity  forth  in  all  its  terrible  reality ;  a  religion 
which  deab  in  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  as  well  as 
in  the  mercies  of  Qod ;  a  religion  which  transacts 
faithfully  with  the  conscience,  bringing  the  soul 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 
a  religion  which  exalts  divine  grace  in  the  way 
both  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  of  his  conversion  and 
renovation  through  the  saving  efficacy  of  the 
Spirit,  and  which  thus  humbles  the  sinner  him- 
self so  entirely  that  he  is  not  left  one  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  upon,  nor  one  atom  of  strength 
to  boast  of ; — ^a  religion  like  this  is  veiy  distasteful 
to  the  world,  and  they  have  many  hard  things 
to  say  of  it  It  is  a  religion  of  fear,  of  gloom,  of 
despondency.  Commend  them  to  a  religion  more 
fuU  of  ''sweetness  and  light"  They  do  not 
relish  this  plain  dealing;  they  do  not  like  this 
appeal  to  their  fears;  they  do  not  wish  their  con- 
sciences thus  perpetually  addressed.  Love,  mercy, 
forgiveness,  peace,  heaven, — ^these  are  their  fa- 
vourite themes,  this  their  religion. 
^  But  what  if  that  which  they  so  much  dislike 
as  a  religion  of  fear  be  in  sober  truth  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  ?  What  if  their  quarrel  be  with  God 
Himself,  and  not  with  us?  What  if  they  have  all 
along  been  deceiving  themselves,  and  constructing 
a  religious  system  which  is  but  a  baseless  fabric 
of  the  imagination  ?  And  have  they,  I  ask  them, 
no  misgivings  on  this  point?    Have  they  not 
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Qkgxr  fears  that  they  may  be  in  error  on  a  subject 
on  which  confessedly  they  have  thought  but 
little,  and  that  little  in  a  very  frivolous  manner  1 
For,  is  it  not  true  that  they  have  taken  up  their 
religion,  such  as  it  is,  very  much  on  the  authority 
and  example  of  others,  like  themselves,  immersed 
ia  the  business  or  vanities  of  the  world  ?  Will 
tbey  rentnre  to  say  that  they  have  drawn  their 
religitm  pure  and  fresh  from  the  fountain  itself  of 
inspiration,  the  Word  of  God  1  Did  they  sit 
down  to  the  study  of  the  '*  holy  oracles "  with 
the  anxiety  of  those  who  were  seeking  after  *'  the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life?  Did  they  ask  for  the  teaching  of  that 
Spiiit  who  alone  can  lead  and  guide  into  all 
troth  f  Were  they  in  such  an  earnest,  subdued 
state  of  mind  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  and  to 
acqiuesce  in  views  of  Gfod  and  themselves,  how- 
ever startling,  and  however  humbling,  and  how- 
ever sanctifying  %  Brother,  let  me  freely  speak 
idth  thee,  and  faithfully,  for  I  love  thy  soul. 
Was  it  thus  thou  didst  learn  thy  religion?  Not 
at  second  hand,  but  at  the  very  fountain-head. 
Xotfrom  the  world,  but  from  the  Word.  Not  in 
child's  play,  but  in  hearty,  downright  earnest — 
on  thy  knees,  with  God*s  Book  in  thine  hand, 
tby  sool  in  an  agony  of  emotion,  eternity  before 
thee,  the  law  curse  behind  thee,  the  Judge  at  thy 
sidel  No,  no,  brother;  not  thus,  not  thus.  I 
know  it;  thou  knowest  it  Not  thus;  for  thy 
religion  was  easily  found  ;  take  care  it  goes  not  as 
lightly  as  it  came.  Not  thus;  for  thy  religion 
gave  thee  no  trouble  :  it  is  thy  boast  it  did  not 
&).  This  was  its  chief  recommendation  to  thee ; 
take  care  it  does  not  fail  thee  in  a  time  of  trial 
Not  thus ;  for  the  foundation  of  thy  religion  was 
not  laid  in  fear  and  anxiety  about  thy  soul ;  take 
care  there  is  not  a  time  coming  when  fear  shall 
come  upon  thee  like  an  armed  man,  refusing  any 
longer  to  be  kept  out  Not  thus;  for  thy  religion 
did  not  require  of  thee  to  give  up  the  world,  to 
make  any  sacrifice  of  its  pleasures  or  smiles,  to 
consecrate  thyself  to  God  as  one  saved  by  grace 
^  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Take 
care  thou  hast  not  chosen  the  world  rather  than 
God,  and  thrown  away  thine  own  souL  Not 
tlms  hast  tiiou  learned  thy  religion,  my  brother. 
And  yet  thus  have  some  at  least  learned  theirs. 
In  fear,  in  anxiety,  in  trouble  of  mind  they 


learned  it  It  was  thus  its  foundation  was  laid 
in  their  case.  And  now  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
I  crave  your  particular  attention  to  this.  There  is 
a  depth  in  their  religious  experience  there  is  not  in 
yours.  Ah,  and  a  peace,  too ;  an  assurance,  a  joy. 
For  in  very  proportion  as  they  then  knew  what  fear 
was,  they  now  know  what  peace  is.  In  very 
proportion  to  their  conviction  of  sin  was  their 
earnestness  in  seeking  after  Christ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  earnestness  in  seeking  after 
Christ  was  the  firmness  of  grasp  with  which  they 
laid  hold  of  Him.  And  they  can  now  call  Him 
theirs  !  They  now  have  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing. Upon  the  foundation  of  a  deep  and 
thorough  work  of  conviction  there  has  been  raised 
a  goodly  superstructure  of  faith  and  assurance. 
They  sowed  in  tears,  and  they  are  now  reaping  in 
joy.  They  had  their  fears  at  the  outset;  pain- 
ful they  were,  but  they  did  not  shun  them. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  wound  to  be  healed 
slightly.  They  would  not  listen  to  physicians  of 
no  value,  who  said  Peace,  peace,  when  there  was 
no  peaca  They  did  not  shun  these  views  of  God 
which  are  calculated  to  alarm  the  unconverted. 
They  were  willing  to  view  themselves  in  the  light 
of  the  divine  law.  They  saw  their  danger;  they 
believed  what  Scripture  said  of  their  condition  as 
lying  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  In  trembling 
and  dismay  they  asked.  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  %  But  all  this  is  past  now.  "  Moved  with 
fear,"  they  fled  to  the  ark  of  safety,  and  they  can 
now  look  undismayed  from  its  windows  on  the 
wide  ocean  which  is  fiBLst  engulfing  all  who  have 
no  refuge  but  of  their  own  construction.  They 
have  been  shut  up  to  Christ  Those  salutary 
though  painful  fears  have  had  this  blessed  result, 
— that  they  have  urged  them  forward  to  the 
sinner's  only  hiding-place.  They  have  driven 
them  from  every  refuge  of  lies,  awakened  them 
from  nature's  apathy,  stirred  up  every  feeling 
within  them,  moved  their  souls  to  their  lowest 
depths,  and  called  forth  all  their  moral  energy  in 
laying  hold  of  the  remedy.  Yes;  it  was  no 
trifling  then!  Danger  was  realized.  Hell  was 
believed  in.  Guilt  was  felt  Conscience  was  on 
Are.  The  wiU  was  put  in  motion ;  for  the  will  is 
the  soul's  motive-power.  And  all  this  the  result 
of  faith-— of  faith  in  God's  Word— of  faith  believ- 
ing what  God  has  said  regarding  the  sinner  s 
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state.  This  was  their  experience  more  or  less ; 
for  I  admit  that  all  are  not  exactly  exercised 
alike.  Still  in  all  there  is  that  salutary  fear 
arising  from  the  felt  consciousness  of  a  breach 
between  the  soul  and  God  which  demands  that 
this  breach  be  healed.  This  was  their  experience. 
X  And  now,  what  sayest  thou  to  all  this,  brother] 
Very  difibrent  it  is  from  thine  experience.  Thou 
hast  been  in  a  different  school  from  them.  Thou 
hast  contrived  somehow  to  escape  all  these  initial 
tiials  and  conflicts  of  mind.  Thou  hast  been  a 
stranger  to  fear,  to  soul-concern. 

"  Come,  tlieis,  a  ttUl,  inull  whisper  in  thine  ear, — 
He  hM  no  hope,  who  never  had  a  fear ; 
And  he  who  never  donbted  of  hiB  state. 
He  may  perhaps,  perhaps  he  may,  too  late !" 

Is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  render  thee  un- 
comfortable ?  nothing  to  shake  thy  faith  in  this 
religion  of  thine  ?  For  now  let  me  push  thee  on 
tliis  one  point;  I  must  have  a  definite  answer. 
Thou  art  all  for  a  religion  of  peace.  Hast  thou 
got  it  ]  Art  thou  at  rest  in  thy  religion  %  Does 
not  a  voice  within  whisper, — After  all,  my  re- 
ligion has  not  done  much  for  me.  It  has  not 
brought  me  near  to  Qod — it  has  not  given  me  a 
sense  of  reconciliation — ^it  has  not  raised  me 
above  the  fear  of  death  and  inspired  me  with 
the  hope  full  of  immortality. 

Most  true.  Your  religion  has  not  done  this 
for  you,  and  can  you  fail  to  see  where  its  defect 
lies  1  Precisely  in  this,  that  the  element  of  fear 
iias  been  altogether  awanting  in  it  It  has  not 
gone  down  to  the  depths  of  your  soul  It  has 
not  touched  the  deepest  chords  in  your  nature. 
It  has  not  reached  those  intuitions,  those  capa- 
cities which,  more  than  any  others,  are  fitted,  in 
the  first  instance  at  leasts  to  effect  the  resurrection 
of  your  entire  nature  out  of  the  grave  of  spiritual 
indifference  and  apathy.  It  is  fear  that  alone 
can  move  the  soul  in  the  outset  of  its  religious 
existence  and  career,  ere  yet  it  is  open  to  higher 
and  purer  aspirations.  We  must  follow  the  order 
«)f  nature  and  of  Scripture  in  this  matter,  which 
is  the  same ;  for,  consider  what  religion  has  to 
work  upon,  so  to  speak;  very  inferior  material 
truly — very  raw,  very  rough  material,  as  we  say — 
very  unpromising,  very  unimpressible.  A  soul 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  I  A  soul  grovelling 
in  the  dust,  sunk  in  worldliness !    A  soul  utterly 


incapable  of  loving  heaven  and  holiness  for  their 
own  sake— incapable  of  appreciating  the  force  of 
appeals  made  to  those  higher  principles  of  which 
the  regenerated  nature   is  susceptible.     In  the 
course  of  the  soul's  progress  in  grace,  it  may  rise 
above  such  inferior  motives.     But  we  must  wait ; 
in  striving  to  interfere  with  this  order,  we  are 
setting  ourselves  at  variance  with  the  actual  state 
of  fallen  human  nature,  and  with  the  gospel  plan. 
Consider,  I  again  say,  what  religion  has  to 
work  upon.     I  do  not  know  that  we  shall  ever 
get  above  the  region  of  fear  altogether.     There  is 
fear  in  heaven ;  there  is  fear  among  the  angels 
of  Ok)d, — even  they  are  not  beyond  this  influence. 
Sure  I  am  that  sinners  are  not,  and  least  of  all 
sinners  at  the  first  awakening  of  the  new  life.     To 
me  reflecting  on  this  matter  at  this  time,  it  ap- 
pears, I  confess,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we 
who  preach  what  is  termed  distinctively  the  gospel 
are  not  apt  to  forget  this,  and  to  address  ourselves 
too  little  to  the  principle  of  fear  in  man's  consti- 
tution, selfish  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  may 
ba     I  think  we  might  make  more  of  this  prin- 
ciple than  we  do.     Nor  ought  we  to  be  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  being  thought  disciples  of  Moses 
rather  than  of  Christ,  preachers  of  the  law  rather 
than  the  gospel,  from  sounding  in  the  ears  of 
sinners  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  of 
perishing  miserably.     I  am  not  saying  that  the 
fear  of  hell  wiU  of  itself  convert  any  one,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  itself  and  in  its  own 
place  it  is  a  legitimate  topic  and  a  legitimate 
influence ;  and  that,  as  a  part  of  Grod's  truth,  He 
will  and  does  bless  it  towards  the  awakening  of 
sinners  from  the  deep  sleep  of  indifference.     I 
have  a  growing  conviction  that  such  a  theme  is 
the  only  one  that  will  make  any  impression  on 
large  numbers  among  us,  whose  souls  are  utterly 
incapable  of  being  touched  by  any  other.     The 
silver  trumpet  of  the  gospel,  with  its  sweet  and 
soothing  strains,   has  lulled  thousands    asleep. 
What  the  age  needs,  I  am  persuaded — this  age 
of  self-esteem,  and  mammon-worship,  and  for- 
mality, and  contempt  of  God  and  His  laws — is 
preaching  of  a  very  rousing,  faithful,  and  even 
stern  character.     We  need  men  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Baptist  to  arise  proclaiming  the  much -ne- 
glected duty  of  repentance,  and  warning  men  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  telling  them 
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plainly  that  unless  they  do  so,  tbey  shall  not 
escape  the  damnation  of  helL  It  is  an  age  devoid 
of  all  fear  of  God  and  of  judgment  to  come. 
Men  are  sinning  with  a  high  hand,  young  and 
old ;  and  we  may  say  of  many  a  city  and  many 
a  parish,  *'  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in 
this  pbce."  It  will  not  do  to  prophesy  smooth 
things,  for  not  only  are  such  smooth  things 
always  deceitful  and  dangerous,  they  are  spe- 
cially so  at  a  time  when  the  general  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  the  ^  Lord  will  not  do  good, 
neither  will  He  do  evil/'  I  believe  there  never 
was  an  age  in  which  it  was  more  difficult 
to  arouse  sinners  and  convince  them  of  their 
danger ;  hence  it  is  that  conversion  is  so  rare  a 
thing.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  persons  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  seeking  salvation  in  good 
earnest !  Oh,  we  are  settled  on  our  lees ;  we  are 
too  well  pleased  with  ourselves ;  we  are  at  ease  in 
Zion.  There  is  a  want  of  a  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin  among  as — a  want  of  a  sense  of  the  danger 
of  an  unconverted  state — a  want  of  concern 
abont  the  souL  Is  there  anything  wrong  in 
the  Church's  teaching  on  this  point  1  Can  it 
be  that  there  is  a  call  for  a  change  of  strain 
b  our  ministrations ;  for  more  faithful  preaching 
of  the  law ;  for  more  pointed  appeals  to  con- 
science; for  more  bold  denunciation  of  God's 
wrath  against  sinners ;  for  more  sounduig  of  an 
alarm  on  God's  holy  mountain — **  Let  sinners  in 
2Qon  be  afraid "  ]  Can  it  be  that  we  have  been 
labouring  to  enlighten  the  understanding  of  our 
hearers  and  to  please  their  taste  when  we  should 
have  been  trying  to  awaken  their  fears  ?  It  is 
worthy  of  our  most  prayerful  consideration.  Most 
grievous  it  is  to  think  that  even  evangelical 
fflinktrations  should  everywhere  be  so  barren  in 
the  grand  results  of  awakening  sinners  and  bring- 
ing them  to  the  Saviour. 

And  now  let  me  call  on  you  to  notice  the  illus- 
tration we  have  in  the  text  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  this  discourse  as  to  the  influence  of  fear 
in  religion.  Four  things  are  mentioned — four 
saccessive  steps — each  following  necessarily  on 
the  other : — the  Warning,  the  Faith,  the  Fear,  the 
Work 

L  Th€  Warning. — "  Being  warned  of  God  of 
thmgs  not  seen  as  yet " — of  the  Deluge,  that  is, 
■till  future  and  invisible.     This  comes  first  in 


the  nature  of  things.  Uow  he  was  thus  warned, 
what  was  the  manner  of  the  communication  made 
to  him,  matters  not     He  was  warned. 

2.  Tlu  FaWh, — Believing  the  warning,  he  was 
led  to  a  certain  course  of  action.  The  faith  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  ark  as 
the  effect,  but  with  the  *'  warning  "  as  the  cause. 
Faith  laid  hold  of  the  divine  testimony  in  this 
matter.  Noah  simply  believed  God,  took  Him 
at  His  word,  credited  the  threatening  that  went 
forth  against  an  ungodly  world.  This  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on — viz.,  the  simplicity, 
the  entireness,  the  purity  of  his  faith.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  faith  viewed  subjectively. 
It  was  not  a  mighty,  complicated,  convulsive 
exercise  of  mind,  but  a  simple,  natural,  child-like 
reliance  on  the  X>ivine  veracity.  It  derived  all 
its  power  to  move  him  from  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  which  it  received.  The  testimony  was 
this — I  am  about  to  bring  a  flood  over  the  whole 
earth.  You  may  be  saved  by  means  of  an  ark 
made  with  your  own  hands,  but  not  otherwise. 
If  you  neglect  this,  you  and  your  family,  no  less 
than  others,  must  perish. 

3.  Tlye  /Van— "Moved  with  fear."*  Faith 
produced /<?ar.  This  was  the  natural  result.  If 
he  had  not  felt  fear  he  would  not  have  believed 
The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  is 
necessarily  influenced  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  truths  or  the  facts  which  it  believes.  The 
rest  of  the  world  had  no  faith,  and  therefore  they 
had  no  fear.  They  went  on  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  till  the  flood 
came  and  took  them  all  away.  And  as  faith 
produced  fear  in  the  mind  of  Noah,  so  fear  moved 
him.  This  was  what  faith  itself,  merely  as  faith, 
could  not  do.  Faith  could  move  only  through 
fear;  this  last  was  the  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  being  moved.  If  you  wish  to 
move  a  man,  you  must  do  so  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  of  his  mind.  There  are  certain 
springs  of  action  in  our  nature,  and  these  must 
be  first  touched.  These  springs  of  action  are 
the  affections,  love,  fear,  hope,  dec. ;  and  these  can 
be  touched  only  in  a  rational  way,  by  the  per- 
ception and  the  apprehension  of  good  or  evil    In 


*  LltenUy,  "fearing"  or  "reverencing  ;"  but  the  Idea  is  the 
•ame — God  being  the  object  of  the  fear  or  reverence  on  account 
of  the  threatening. 
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this  case  faith,  dreading  future  evil,  touched  one 
of  the  deepest  springs  of  action  in  our  nature, 
and  the  man  was  moved — his  soul  was  stirred 
within  him.  To  sit  down  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy,  then,  was  a  thing  simply  im- 
possible. Something  he  must  do.  He  cannot 
but  speak  and  warn  others,  and  so  he  became  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  First,  of  course,  he 
reveals  tlie  secret  to  his  own  family.  And 
who  can  tell  what  scepticism  and  derision  he  met 
with  even  from  them  at  first !  Even  tlieir  faith 
may  not  have  been  so  immediate  and  implicit  as 
his  own.  What  success  he  had  with  tlie  rest  of 
the  world  we  know  j  not  one  of  them  believed — 
not  one ;  there  was  no  £uth  on  the  earth.  He 
•did  more,  however,  than  warn  others — which  leads 
us  to  notice — 

4.  Tlie  Work, — He  prepared  an  ark,  «fec  Faith 
is  an  active  principle.  It  worketh,  not  always  in 
the  same  way,  nevertheless  it  worketL  "  Faith 
worketh  by  love."  Here  we  see  faith  working  by 
fear.  And  mark  the  beautiful  connection  be- 
tween faith,  fear,  and  action.  Faith  produces 
fear.  Then  fear  quickens  the  soul — puts  new  life 
into  it.  And  this  new  life,  this  energized  vitality 
puts  itself  forth  in  action — in  the  way  of  com- 
onauded  duty.  It  was  a  great  work  assigned  to 
Noah,  yet  faith  staggered  not  at  it  Think  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  ark — as  large  as  the  largest 
ship  of  the  line.  Think  of  the  time  required  for 
its  construction — forty  years,  some  think ;  but 
say  twenty,  say  ten  —  what  perseverance,  what 
initiring  energy !  Think,  too,  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  in  an  age  when  the  mechanical 
arts  were  in  their  infancy,  though,  in  truth, 
we  know  nothing  about  it  Think  also  of  the 
ridicule  and  opposition  of  a  whole  generation.  In 
good  truth  this  ark  of  Noah  must  have  been  a 
Jiuge,  ungainly  affidr,  and  no  marvel  if  it  called 
forth  the  wit  of  the  scoffers  of  that  generation 
who  understood  not  its  origin  and  purpose.  No- 
thing but  faith  could  have  carried  him  through. 
In  faith  the  first  tree  was  brought  from  the 
forest ;  in  faith  the  first  plank  was  laid ;  and 
in  faith  was  the  whole  perfected.  It  was  truly 
a  work  of  faith. 

Ye  men  of  this  generation,  give  ear  to  a  greater 
^han  Noah ! 

From  His  lips  the  warning  has  gone  forth  that 


the  world,  which  was  then  overflowed  by  water, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  baptism  of  fire;  Who 
among  you  credit  this  warning)  Who  among 
you  have  faith  in  this  divine  messenger  ?  Oh, 
this  unbelief !  It  is  the  ruin  of  us  now,  as  it  was 
of  these  antediluvians.  It  is  fiiith  that  is  awant- 
ing.  Now,  as  then,  sinners  are  buried  in  world- 
liness.  The  aged  are  sunk  in  stupid  apathy. 
The  young  are  wholly  given  over  to  vanity  and 
folly.  The  middle-aged  are  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  mammon !  Everywhere  a  deaf  ear  is 
turned  to  the  warnings  of  God's  servants.  There 
is  no  faith,  and  no  fear,  and  no  cry  for  help,  and 
no  fleeing  to  the  stronghold  for  refuge.  Oh,  this 
cursed,  soul-destroying,  Christ-rejecting  unbelief! 
It  IS  the  devil's  stronghold.  It  is  thus  the  God 
of  this  world  prolongs  his  reign  over  poor  unfor- 
tunate mortals. 

The  thought  is  tremendous.  What  shall  awake 
a  slumbering  world  ?  What  shall  cause  this  age 
of  ours  to  start  out  of  its  dreams  of  peace  and 
prosperity]  Will  Jehovah  send  terrific  judg- 
ments upon  it?  I  believe  He  will  We  need 
them,  we  need  them. 

But  will  these,  even  these  avail]  I  believe 
they  will  not 

My  hope  is  in  the  Divine  Spirit's  genial,  effica- 
cious power. 

Oh,  were  He  poured  forth  on  us  in  large  mea- 
sure, how  changed  would  be  the  face  of  things ! 
Then  we  should  see  a  meaning  in  the  eipression, 
"  Moved  with  fear,"  we  never  saw  before.  Multi- 
tudes would  be  seen  crowding  into  the  Ark  of 
Salvation.  We  should  then  exclaim  in  wonder 
and  joy,  ''  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and 
as  doves  to  their  windows  ] " 

Sinners,  the  ark  is  prepared !  You  need  not 
labour,  like  Noah,  for  its  erection.  It  is  large 
enough  to  hold  you  all  The  door  stands  open, 
inviting  your  entrance.  Oh,  ere  the  storm  of 
God's  wrath  sweep  you  away,  enter  in  and  be 
safe.  The  door  is  not  yet  shut  But  it  will  be 
shut,  and  soon,  perhaps,  for  some  of  you. 

I  charge  you  to  lay  to  heart  your  danger  as  out 
of  Christ  I  tell  you  it  is  madness  to  dream  of 
safety  if  you  have  never  taken  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  safety. 

Do  I  address  any  who  are  under  religious  con- 
cern ]     Ah !  cherish  these  fears,  these  anxieties. 
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Straggle  not  to  get  rid  of  them  either  by  rushing 
into  the  vortex  of  worldliness  or  by  following  legal 
courses — cherish  them  till  they  lead  you  to  Christ. 
And  let  them  lead  you  to  Him  now — at  once — 
without  any  delay.  Peace  may  be  found  at  this 
moment  If  you  have  been  long  the  victim  of 
fear,  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  your 
views — ^most  probably  an  element  of  legality,  of 
self-righteousness,  which  shuts  you  up  in  unbelief 
and  shuts  you  out  from  the  peace  of  the  gospel 
Be  thankful  you  have  been  visited  with  salutary 
concern  about  your  soul,  and  receive  this  as  an 
omen  for  good,  as  an  earnest  of  coming  light 
Beware  of  a  fedse  peace.  Beware  no  less  of  de- 
spondency and  despair.  Both  are  devices  of  the 
great  enemy  of  your  soul.  There  is  room  for 
fear,  bat  none  for  despair.    Therefore  beware  of  it 


It  is  the  greatest  sin  you  can  commit  It  is  the 
only  sin  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness,  because 
in  its  own  nature  it  is  the  rejection  of  the  remedy. 

Do  I  address  any  who  ridicule  religious  fears, 
who  are  angry  with  those  who  are  the  subject  of 
them,  who  labour  in  eveiy  way  to  repress  them  % 
Ah,  you  know  not  what  you  do!  You  may 
succeed.  But  bitterly  will  the  poor  victim  of 
your  delusion  reproach  you  through  eternity  as 
having  come  between  him  and  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  wilt  not 
enter  into  heaven  thyself,  that  thou  must  hinder 
those  who  are  entering  in  1 

I  believe  there  are  many  such — many  of  whom 
better  things  might  be  expected.  In  pity  my 
soul  breathes  the  prayer.  Father,  forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do. 
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a  sunny  but  secluded  spot  in  one  of  our 
cemeteries,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  a  child 
who  was  dearer  to  my  heart  than  I  had 
thought  a  child  could  ever  be  to  any  human 
heart  under  the  sun.  I  am  not  to  flaunt  her  dear 
meiiioiT,  nor  am  I  to  obtrude  my  own  feelings.  But 
having,  through  great  darkness  and  bitter  struggle, 
attained,  by  God's  goodness,  to  much  comfort,  and 
knowing  that  cuany  at  this  sad  time  have  been  afflicted 
as  I  have  been,  I  hope  that  what  has  comforted  me 
may  comfort  others.  To  those,  therefore,  especially, 
who  have  been  bereaved  of  their  children,  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest some  of  those  thoughts  from  which  I  derived 
strength  and  solace. 

You  have  lost  a  child,  very  sweet  to  you,  perhaps  the 
hest  and  dearest  of  all  you  had,  and  the  pang  of  grief 
is  v€iy  bitter.  I  don't  suppose  that  any  words  of  mine, 
nor  even  the  naost  precious  words  in  all  the  Bible,  will 
remove  your  heart's  aching.  For  a  wise  and  gracious 
pinpose  God  has  sent  you  affliction,  and  affliction,  in 
order  to  work  its  needed  effect,  must  afflict  His  own 
most  precious  words  were  never  intended  to  prevent 
affliction  from  hein^  affliction.  But  they  were  intended 
to  make  sorrow  hedLingy  instead  of  desolating.  And  to 
that  end  we  also  may  help  each  other. 

When  you  see  parents  grieving  over  the  loss  of  a  dear 
duld,  however  you  might  wish  to  see  a  better  spirit  in 
their  sorrow,  you  could  not  wish  the  sorrow  itself  to  be 
le».  It  woold  be  a  cruelty  to  the  memory  of  your  own 
beloved  to  hint  that  the  loss  was  to  be  no  pain.  Tour 
sorrow  is  great  because  your  love  is  great— because  your 
loved  one  was  so  dear  to  you.    In  your  bitterness,  how- 


ever, you  may  look  back  on  these  years  during  which 
she  was  the  light  of  your  eyes  and  the  joy  of  your  heart, 
and  think  it  very  hard  in  Gk>d  to  have  taken  her  from 
yoiL  Nay,  but  may  you  not  rather  learn  now  how  good 
Ck)d  had  been  to  you  during  that  time  ?  She  was  Qod's 
gift,  and  a  very  precious  gift.  A  gift  which,  you  see 
now,  had  made  your  life  very  rich.  And  if  you  com- 
plain that  everything  about  you  seems  to  remind  you  of 
your  loss ;  if  you  cannot  yet  come  in  at  your  gate  with- 
out instinctively  looking  up  to  see  her  bright  eyes  watch- 
ing for  you,  and  her  light  little  footsteps  hasting  to 
meet  you,  and  you  miss  the  warm  breath  that  used  to 
play  on  your  cheek,  and  the  fingers  that  used  to  toy 
with  your  hair,  as  yon  carried  her  back  to  the  house— I 
will  not  pain  you  by  recalling  more  of  these  associations 
—but  if  it  be  so  that  so  much  about  you  is  ever  remind- 
ing you  of  her,  well,  you  see  how  much  she  did  make  of 
the  happiness  of  your  life;  that  is,  how  very  rich  Gk)d 
made  you  when  He  bestowed  upon  you  that  precious 
gift  And  is  your  present  pang  to  make  you  foi^tfnl 
of  all  that  goodness  of  Gk)d  ?  I  press  this  upon  you, 
because  it  is  neither  wisdom,  nor  Christian  resignation, 
nor  justice  to  the  memoxy  of  the  Uttle  darling  you  have 
lost,  merely  to  bow  in  submission  to  the  sovereign  hand 
of  God.  You  will  be  holier  as  well  as  happier  when, 
along  with  the  loyal  submission  to  the  blow  of  affliction, 
there  is  hearty  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  the  joy  you 
had,  these  years,  in  the  sweet  one  whom  God  gave  you. 
True,  we  should  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  but  our  humility  will  be  all  the  more 
genuine  for  being  mixed  with  gratitude.  I  once 
thought  it  a  very  strange — I  now  see  it  to  be  a  very 
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right— saying  of  the  psalmist,  "  I  .will  sing  of  judg- 
ment." 

But  in  your  sorrow  you  may  ask,  Why  did  God  take 
her  away  so  soon,  just  when  slie  was  so  dear  to  me  ? 
Well,  perhaps  He  saw  that  you  were  thinking  too  much 
of  your  earthly  home,  and  too  little  of  your  heavenly 
home,  and  so  He  sent  a  messenger,  a  very  sweet  and 
winning  messenger,  first  to  awaken  your  affections,  and 
then,  as  she  ascended,  to  draw  your  affections  thither 
too.  Only  beware  of  this  :  if  you  idolized  her  on  earth, 
do  not  idolize  her  in  heaven.  God  has  not  taken  her 
away  that  you  might  love  heaven  for  her  sake  more  than 
for  Christ's  sake,  but  that,  making  that  heavenly  home 
more  real  to  your  thoughts  and  more  warm  to  your  affec- 
tions, your  soul  may  be  more  centred  upon  it  and  upon 
Him  who  is  the  light  of  it  Eternity  has  been  made 
more  real  to  you  that  the  Eternal  One  may  have  more 
of  your  earnest  thought  and  holy  and  loyal  affection. 

And,  besides,  have  you  not  often,  when  you  came 
home  vexed  and  wearied  with  cares  and  buffetings, 
and  yoiu*  darling  ran  to  you  and  nestled  in  your  embrace, 
have  you  not  thought  with  dread  of  your  own  tender 
lamb  encountering  life's  storms  and  buffetings  ?  Has 
not  your  heart  groaned  with  the  earnest  longing  for 
some  safe  shelter  for  her  7  And  why  complain  now,  if 
the  blessed  Lord  heard  your  heart's  wish,  and,  ere  life's 
trouble  had  wounded  her  young  heart,  took  her  away  to 
that  safe  shelter  and  home  where  the  blast  of  trouble 
neyer  comes  ?  But  you  say, ''  I  am  thankful  that  He 
has  taken  her  away  to  that  safe  shelter;  but  oh,  to  have 
seen  her  but  once  more,  and  taken  her  in  my  arms  and 
told  her  how  I  loved  her— to  have  heard  once  more  the 
patter  of  her  little  feet,  and  fur  a  little  longer  to  have 
her  playing  beside  me ! "    Yes,  I  know,  and  therefore 


you  see  how  wise  and  good  God  was  in  not  leaving  it  to 
your  choice.  He  well  knew  that  it  would  be,  still  a 
little  longer,  a  little  longer  yet— until  life's  trouble  liad 
darkened  down  upon  that  dear  young  head,  had  fixed 
its  fang  in  that  tender  little  heart  So  God  said,  I  will 
not  leave  it  to  Am  choice— I  will  take  her  now— I  will 
take  that  little  lamb  now,  to  pass  at  once  from  the 
brightness  of  childhood  to  the  greater  and  purer  bright- 
ness of  the  heavenly  home. 

And  take  this  too.  A  friend  of  mine  was  sitting  with 
hU  little  pet  upon  his  knee,  listening  to  her  broken 
Unguage,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  her  winsome  little  face, 
and  stroking  down  her  gulden  hair.  As  he  let  her  off 
to  play,  his  hungry  eyes  still  following  her,  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  said,  *'  Oh,  if  she  could  be  always  so,  no 
older,  nor  taller,  nor  other  than  she  is  now !  '*  Within  a 
week  she  was  in  her  coffin.  God  heard  his  wish.  She 
will  be  present  to  that  man  till  his  life's  close,  no  older, 
nor  taller,  nor  other  than  she  was  then,  with  her  golden 
hair,  and  winsome  little  countenance,  and  broken  child- 
ish language.  That  merry  little  laugh,  that  loving, 
childish  prattle— ah,  it  is  not  silenced  !  It  is  a  living 
and  very  pleasant  voice  in  his  memory,  a  sweet  and 
sacred  companionship  to  his  heart  while  his  life  lasts. 

Wherefore,  0  my  Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  taking 
into  Thy  safe  keeping  my  little  lamb,  my  sweetest, 
dearest,  best  I  am  willing  that  all  my  life  long  my 
eyes  be  bereaved  of  the  sight  that  was  ever  most  wel- 
come to  them,  so  that  in  Thy  keeping  no  sorrow  nor 
darkness  may  ever  wound  or  trouble  her  dear  heart. 
And  as  Thou  gavest  me  the  best  and  sweetest  gift  I 
ever  had,  so  the  best  and  truest  that  by  Thy  grace  I  can 
make  them,  I  do  in  new  and  solemn  consecration  give 
my  heart  and  my  life  henceforth  wholly  to  Thee.     c. 


"NO   NIGHT   THERE." 


AY  and  Night,  with  solemn  greeting. 
Unto  me  are  still  repeating, 
"  Life  is  wasting,  Time  is  fleeting, 
For  the  end  prepare  ! 
Look  beyond  thy  low  condition. 
Upward  to  the  great  transition, 
To  the  land  of  open  vision. 

Night  comes  never  there  ! " 

May  each  night,  while  slowly  falling. 
Be  to  me  mine  end  recalling, 
Lift  my  mind  from  Time's  enthralling. 
And  my  spirit  bear 


Thither  where  no  sin  distresses, 
AVhere  no  fear  nor  gloom  oppresses, 
Where  the  soul  God's  glory  blesses, 
For  no  night  is  there ! 

Lord  !  my  light  and  my  salvation, 
Grant  that  in  Thy  habitation 
With  Thy  saints  may  be  my  station. 

In  this  bliss  to  share. 
Onward  still  my  steps  be  tending, 
Upward  still  my  thoughts  ascending, 
Till  I  reach  Thy  rest  unending, 

Night  comes  never  there ! 

J.  D.  ButtSB. 
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A   STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 
BY  THE  AT7TH0B  OF  "THE  CHROXI€?LES  OF  THE  SCHONBEBG-COTTA  FAMILY." 


CHAPTER   Y. 


[LD  LaoD,  the  Greek  slave,  sat  on  tlie 
steps  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  look> 
ing  down  on  the  Foram,- while  his 
young  mistress,  Cloelia,  the  deformed 
child,  was  within  the  sacred  precincts  with  her 
sister  Cloelia  Fnlchra,  the  Vestal 

It  was  early  in  the  momiug.  The  sellers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  just  come  in  from  the  country 
with  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  or  with  their 
laden  asses,  were  loudly  crying  their  wares,  or  bar- 
gaining with  the  slaves  of  the  great  households, 
snd  with  the  poorer  citizens  themselves. 

Time  was  a  plentiful  commodity  in  Rome  just 
then.  Commerce  being  from  of  old  despised  by 
the  burghers  as  only  fit  for  freedmen,  and  manual 
work  by  all  Bomans  as  only  fit  for  slaves,  whilst 
artistic  work  was  chiefly  the  prerogative  of 
Greeks,  and  the  work  of  government  was  entirely 
undertaken  by  the  Emperor,  there  was  abundant 
leisure  for  conversation.  There  were  also  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  cultivating  it  among  a 
l>eople  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  crowded 
into  a  mass  of  tall  houses  intersected  by  narrow 
winding  alleys,  compared  with  which  the  most 
densely-peopled  dwellings  of  our  modem  cities 
would  seem  spacious,  so  that  their  days  were 
spent  together,  in  the  open  air. 

Old  Laon  sat  and  watched  with  an  amused 
face  the  various  eager  groups  forming  and  break- 
ing around  him,  until  the  crowd  increased,  and 
all  grouping  was  merged  in  the  confused  multi- 
tade. 

From  the  Patrician  Homes,  large  or  small,  de- 
tubed  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  old  gardens  and 
dirabberies  on  the  hills  traversed  by  no  vulgar 
pablic  roads  but  only  by  steps  and  narrow  foot- 
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paths  winding  among  the  green  slopes  and  ter- 
races,  came  slaves  for  early  purchases,  and  occa- 
sionally some  nobleman,  followed  by  a  troop  of 
clients. 

From  the  Islands  of  towering  houses,  on  the 
low  ground  and  on  the  ledges  of  the  hills,  with 
their  tangled  jungle  of  human  life,  trooping  down 
the  outside  staircases,  and  through  the  narrow 
lanes,  often  roofed  over  by  balconies,  came  the 
multitudes  of  the  Roman  people. 

To  these  their  houses  were  mere  sleeping-places. 
The  Forum,  the  Circus,  the  Amphitheatre,  or  the 
Baths  were  for  them  not  merely  places  of  amuse- 
ment, But  living-rooms,  parlours,  talking-placesy 
meeting-places,  and  resting-places. 

The  talk  of  the  lips,  therefore,  was  the  great 
business  of  Rome.  And  talk  of  the  lips  most 
strictly  it  behoved  to  be,  essentiaUy  calculated  to 
lead  to  nothing.  Any  touching  on  deeper  things 
had  been  made  especially  perilous  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius  by  the  renewed  law  of  Treason,  which 
ruled  that  the  sacred  Majesty  of  the  Eniperor 
might  be  Wounded  by  a  word.  By  the  law  of 
treason,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  informers 
to  the  length  of  making  them  the  most  real 
officers  of  state.  Conversation,  therefore,  must 
be  of  the  lightest  kind;  ligbt  as  the  tread  on 
the  thinnest  lava-crust  over  a  recent  eruption ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  freemen  had  little  to  do 
but  to  talk. 

Books,  for  the  people,  did  not  exist,  and  by  the 
wealthy,  and  even  by  the  learned,  were  little  used. 
All  the  talking  now  done  through  countleiss 
printing-offices  had  then  to  be  done  through 
Roman  lungs.  Authors  read  their  own  composi- 
tions, and  the  opinion  of  the  public  came  to  them 
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not  through  reviews,  or  through,  the  disappear- 
Anca  of  editions,  but  through  the  hush  or  the 
acclamations  of  their  listeners. 

Thus,  on  that  May  morning,  Jl,j>  17,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a  tumult  of  tongues  there  was 
around  old  Laon  in  the  Forum,  when  all  Rome 
awoke  once  more  to  talk. 

And  meanwhile,  from  the  hills  all  around,  the 
silent  guardian  temples  looked  down  on  the  eager, 
noisy  throng,  crowning  the  crowded  heights  with 
the  long  lines  of  their  marble  porticoes  glowing  in 
the  morning  sun. 

Laon  had  many  acquaintances  among  all 
classes.  From  time  to  time  one  and  another 
branched  off  from  the  eager  crowd  to  exchange 
words  with  him. 

First  came  Damaris,  an  old  slave  of  Clcelius 
Tullus,  a  fellow-slave  with  him.  She  seated  her- 
self beside  him,  laying  down,  her  heavy  basket 
with  a  groan. 

"  You  seem  oppressed,  my  fair  compatriot'' 

'^  Compatriot  I  Thou,  a  mere  Antiochene,  a 
Macedonian,  contaminated  with  Sjrrian  blood  and 
manners,  and  I  an  Athenian ! '' 

"  It  is  true  I  have  Syrian  blood  in  my  veins, 
sweet  Damans.  It  is  that  which  makes  me  so 
gracious  and  amiable.  Had  I  been  only  a  de- 
scendant of  the  race  which  conquered  for  Alexander, 
life  might  have  been  as  hard  for  me  as  it  seems 
to  be  for  thee.  Thanks  to  my  Syrian  mother, 
and  my  philosophy,  I  can  bend,  and  so  escape 
many  a  blow  which  thy  less  pliable  nature  receives 
and  resents.  The  heroic  firmness  was  good  for 
heroic  days,  but  the  new  philosophy  suits  these. 
It  is  a  pity,  Damaris,  thou  wouldst  never  be  in- 
structed by  me  in  philosophy." 

*'  I  would  not  give  a  rotten  fig  for  thy  philo- 
sophy. What  would  thy  philosophy  do  for  thee 
in  preparing  for  a  supper-party  like  this,  that  we 
are  toiling  about  to-day  1  Nothing  is  so  embitter- 
ing as  the  lot  df  the  slaves  of  these  poor  patricians." 

"  Excuse  me,  rich  freedmen  are  worse  masters." 

"  It  may  be.  But  at  any  rate  they  do  not  stint 
3'our  oil  and  salt  My  mistress  grows  sourer  and 
stingier  every  day.  As  grasping  as  a  usurer,  and 
as  proud  as  the  Empress -mother.  All  because 
one  ancestor  dug  a.  fine  ditch  some  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  another  had  an  equestrian  statue 
made  to  her,  which  still  stands  in  the  Sacred 


Way.  A  choice  statue,  doubtless,  made  by  these 
Bomans  hundreds  of  years  ago  I  when  now,  after 
all  they  have  learnt  of  us,  my  son  Callias  says 
not  one  of  th6m  in  a  thousand  can  tell  a  head  by 
Praxiteles  from  one  by  a  stone-mason.  A  good 
thing  if  the  Qoelii,  and  their  statues,  were  all 
buried  in  the  old  Cloelian  ditch." 

"Softly,  my  good  Damaris.  Say  what  you 
like  about  their  statues.  Their  ditches  are  irre- 
proachable. These  Latins  made  unexceptionable 
ditches.  And  as  to  statues,  let  us  remember 
your  Athenians  did  not  agree  so  well  with  their 
Praxiteles  while  they  had  him.  Even  they  would 
have  spoilt  his  statues  if  he  had  obeyed  theuL" 

^  Well,  we  may  let  Praxiteles  alone.  My  son 
Callias  has  had  an  order  for  a  statue  from  a  great 
Syrian  prince,  Herod  Antipas.  He  is  building  a 
palace  in  a  new  city  he  has  founded  by  a  Syrian 
lake,  called  Tiberias  after  the  Emperor.  These 
provincials  pay  well  The  price  wiU  buy  my. 
son's  freedom,  and  then  he  will  work  for  mine. 
And  the  noble  house  of  Cloelius  may  make  their 
own  ditches  and  suppers  to  the  end  of  time,  with- 
out my  aid." 

"  You  expect  great  guests  ?  " 

"  Yes,  imperial,  for  aught  I  know;  and  I  know 
not  what  fare,  and  Qoelia  Tulla  is  come  herself  to 
bargain  about  the  provisions.  She  would  trust 
none  of  us.  There  are  to  be  thrushes,  and  dormice, 
and  flamingoes'  tongues,  and  I  know  not  what 
Imagine  how  our  rations  will  be  stinted  for  weeks 
to  come  !  And  imagine  how  the  poor  child  you 
call  Diodora  suffers.  The  master  is  wise,  and 
keeps  out  of  the  way  at  the  Campius  Martius  or 
the  Amphitheatre.  At  us  fly  pins  and  sticks,  or 
anything  that  comes  to  hand.  But  we  can  ofteu 
vnriggle  away  and  avoid  them.  Happily  the  gods 
have  made  anger  blind.  But  that  poor  child ! 
The  heart  is  not  so  easily  guarded  as  the  bead. 
And  sarcasms  are  worse  than  pins.  Better  for 
her  if  you  had  not  rescued  her.  Better  she  bad 
perished  when  they  cast  her  out,  a  helpless  babe, 
to  die  in  the  streets." 

'*  Better  altogether,  Damans,  if  we  had  not 
these  inconvenient,  irregular  things  called  hearts. 
We  should  make  far  better  working  machines. 
The  world  would  go  quite  smoothly,  like  the  stars ; 
philosophy  would  find  half  her  work  done  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  histoiy  to  write." 
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"Well,"  he  continued,  «'that  act  of  folly  of 
niiie  had  weU-nigh  been  undone  this  week,  bad 
it  not  heen  for  another  of  those  irregular  im- 
polses  of  hearts.  The  child  would  have  been 
trampled  to  death  in  the  Triumph  if  a  young 
Gennan  captive  had  not  lifted  her  up  and  placed 
her  in  safety,  fettered  as  he  was.  Poor  fellow, 
he  caught  some  hard  blows  for  his  pains.  I  would 
fam  see  him  again.  There  was  something  in  his 
high,  bold  bearing  which  made  me  think  bondage 
is  like  to  prove  bitter  to  him." 

''Bat,  ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  ''who  is 
that  tall  lad,  with  fair  long  hair,  in  a  dark  slave's 
dress,  carrying  a  load  of  torchwood  1 '' 

Whilst  he  spoke  he  had  been  steadily  scanning 
the  crowd,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one.  At  that 
moment  he  started  from  the  steps  and  made  a 
dart  into  the  thick  of  the  throng. 

Siward  recognized  at  once  the  kindly  eyes  in 
perpetoal  debate  with  the  sarcastic  mouth.  But 
he  would  not  turn  aside,  as  Laon  asked  him,  for 
a  morning  draught  of  wine.  He  had  been  given 
a  task,  and  he  must  hasten  to  do  it 

*^  You  are  new  at  the  work,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  he  walked  beside  him.  ^  No  slave  thinks  of 
going  straight  on  a  message.  See  them  hovering 
aronnd  the  cook  shops  and  the  wine  shops,  stuffing 
the  fmit  into  their  mouths — jesting  with  the 
flower-girls  from  the  Campagna.  It  costs  them 
nothing  Their  time  is  their  masters'  j  and  it  is 
for  the  master,  doubtless,  they  are  making  these 
hard  bargains  !  and  what  harm  if  they  share  the 
profits  I " 

'^  I  am  new  at  the  work,"  said  the  boy,  not  in  a 
very  gracious  voice.  "They  have  made  me  a 
8Lav&  Bat  I  will  not  make  myself  a  thief  and  a 
liar,  nor  as  one  of  these  lazy  gluttonous  swine." 

**  Not  so  bad  for  a  young  barbarian,"  chuckled 
<^d  Laon.  '*  Not  so  bad,  if  it  had  been  declaimed 
at  the  Porch.  Master  thyself,  and  no  man  can 
make  thee  a  slave." 

"Boy,"  he  continued,  "the  load  hurts  thee; 
thou  art  lame." 

The  boy  flushed ;  for  a  moment  he  was  silent 
Bat  the  kindness  of  the  tone  and  of  the  eyes  into 
vhich  he  glanced  unlocked  his  heart 

^  My  shoulders  are  bruised ;  but  the  load  had 
to  be  carried,  and  I  am  doing  it  as  well  as  I 
can." 


"  If  thou  hast  to  be  beaten,  it  shall  not  be  for 
doing  wrong,  eh  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  have  not  been  beaten  by  any  one  who  had 
a  light,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  have  only  been  knocked 
down  and  kicked  about  by  a  £ase  herd  of  slaves." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  arm. 

"Gently,  my  son,  gently,"  he  said.  "Slaves 
will  not  stand  being  called  names  by  any  but  their 
masters." 

"  I  did  not  call  them  names,"  Siward  replied  ; 
"  they  called  me  names." 

"  For  instance  %  " 

"  They  asked  me  of  my  parentage.  And  when 
I  said  that  my  father  was  noble,  and  that  he 
worked  at  his  own  smithy,  they  called  me  Hhe 
patrician  blacksmith,'  and  jeered  at  my  father  and 
my  mother,  until  I  had  no  answer  left  but  to 
knock  one  of  them  down." 

"  Not  wise,"  said  the  old  man  drily ;  "  heroic, 
but  not  wise.  A  blacksmith's,  my  son,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  patrician  emplojrment  in  Rome.  It  was 
a  misunderstanding.  The  misfortune  is  this  : 
Tour  people  are  living  in  a  different  era  from  these 
Romans.  You  are  still  in  your  heroic  age.  TVe 
also,  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  had  this ; — one  of 
the  Homeric  gods  was  a  blacksmith,  or  at  least  a 
smith.  He  made  thrones  and  spears  for  the  gods 
and  the  goddesses.  And  they  thought  a  great 
deal  of  him.  But  that  is  a  long  while  ago.  We 
Greeks  and  Latins  have  long  since  outlived  our 
heroic  age.  And  blacksmiths  are  no  longer  hon- 
oured amongst  us  as  they  should  be.  Nor,  in- 
deed, workmen  of  any  kind.  The  Roman  people 
decline  to  work.  Why  should  theyl  Tiberius 
Caesar  ^ves  them  their  daily  bread — Alexandrian 
com,  and  salt,  and  the  Games.  The  Roman  patri- 
cians scorn  commerce.  Naturally.  They  can 
plunder  provinces." 

The  boy  looked  up,  half  doubting  whether  he 
was  being  again  made  a  butt  of.  The  wits  of 
these  southern  people  were  so  sharp  that  a 
straightforward  German  did  not  perceive  he  was 
hit  by  their  jests,  until  he  saw  every  one  around 
laughing  at  his  discomfiture. 

"  I  speak  with  feeling,  my  son,"  Laon  resumed ; 

"  for  I  also  am  a  blacksmith,  or  at  least  a  smith. 

And  I  am  far  from  being  honoured  as  I  ought  to 

I  be.     I  am  also  a  slave.     Not  ten  days  since  my 
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mistress  was  not  pleased  with  a  brooch  I  bad 
mended  for  her,  and  she  called  me  an  ugly,  lame, 
old  fool,  and  scratched  my  face  with  the  pin.  It 
was  not  a  glorious  wonnd,  rather  ignominious. 
But  it  hurt  considerably.  You  may  still  see  the 
scar.  And  the  name  she  called  me  was  not  pleas- 
ant. Not  the  more  so  because  it  is  true.  You 
see,  I  am  old,  and  lame,  and  not  beautiful  But 
then  it  was  easier  for  me  to  bear  than  for  you, 
because  I  was  not  brought  up  in  the  heroic  age. 
Therefore  what  seems  to  you  high  tragedy,  is  to 
me  simply  uncomfortable  comedy.  I  feel  the 
scratch,  and  the  indignity ;  but  I  smile." 

"You  are  a  smith!"  rejoined  Siward,  going 
straight  to  the  only  point  in  Laon's  discourse 
that  was  quite  dear  to  him.  ^  I  wish  I  could 
learn  of  you.  The  Roman  weapons  are  better 
than  ours.     My  father  always  said  so." 

"  You  wish  you  could  learn  of  me  1  It  might 
perhaps  be  managed.  You  would  be  more  valu- 
able to  your  master  if  you  knew  a  trade.  And 
if  that  would  be  an  inducement,  I  would  teach 
you  for  nothing.  Cloelius  Tullus  would,  I  think, 
permit  this  as  a  reward  to  the  boy  who  rescued 
his  daughter.  Not  that  we  must  presume  much  on 
that;  for  I  once  did  the  same !  Boy,  you  have  a 
strong  arm,  and  you  used  it  well  that  day." 

"Poor  deformed  child!"  said  the  boy;  ''she 
did  not  look  as  if  she  needed  anything  more  to 
make  her  life  miserable.     Was  she  hurti" 

"  Only  by  the  rough  words  of  the  crowd.  They 
spoke  uncivilly  of  her  deformity.  She  did  not 
like  being  called  names,  any  more  than  you  or  L 
None  the  more  because  they  are  true.  She  is 
not  well  shaped ;  and  I  am  lame,  and  hardly  to  be 
called  beautiful;  and  you  are  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, and  also  noble.  We  must  try  not  to  mind 
if  people  call  us  so." 

For  the  first  time  Siward  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  old  man,  and  smiled,  a  broad,  frank,  Qer- 
man  smile — and  then  he  even  laughed,  a  hearty 
German  laugh. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool  to  mind  them,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  can  get  me  into  your  smithy,  I  will  work 
for  you  as  if  it  were  at  my  father  s  forge  in  the 
lippe  Valley.  And  you  will  make  me  wise  as 
you  are." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Wait  a  little.  I 
did  not  throw  my  wisdom  into  the  bargain  I" 


They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  palace  of 
Germanicus. 

Laon  turned  back  to  wait  for  his  young  mistress. 

And  Siward  said  to  Siguna,  when  he  met  her 
next, — 

"  Mother,  I  have  found  an  old  man  who  seems 
as  wise  as  Odin's  ravens.  He  says  he  will  teach 
me  to  make  swords.  For  Herman!"  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice — "  for  Herman,  and  our  people  in 
the  forests !  They  make  good  spears  and  swords 
at  Rome." 

Her  heart  bounded  to  see  something  of  the  old 
light  on  his  frank  brow  again. 

And  little  Hilda  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him, 
as  if  she  felt  the  sunshine  on  his  face,  and  un- 
folded in  it  like  a  flower. 

And  for  the  time,  in  all  the  palace  of  the  brave 
Germanicus  and  his  wife,  with  their  beautiful 
children  (one  of  them  the  boy  Caligula,  darling 
of  the  Roman  soldiers),  there  were  no  hearts 
lighter  than  those  of  the  German  captives. 

For  Hope  had  lit  up  the  world  for  theno.  And 
in  all  the  empire  of  Tiberius  Csesar  Hope  had 
little  free  space  to  breathe  in. 

There  was,  however,  one  terrible  sight  indelibly 
stamped  on  Siward's  memory,  of  which  he  had 
never  spoken  to  his  mother  or  to  any  one. 

On  that  May  morning  before  the  Triumph, 
when  he  and  Siguna  had  sat  together  at  the 
tent-door  on  the  hills,  watching  the  dawn,  when 
the  silence  was  pierced  by  those  wails  from  the 
slave-prison,  an  irresistible  impulse  of  curiosity 
and  sympathy  had  urged  the  boy  to  find  out 
what  had  caused  those  cries  of  anguish. 

Alone,  therefore,  after  his  mother  had  been 
summoned  away,  he  had  found  an  opportunity  to 
creep  down  the  hill-side  to  the  place  whence  the 
cries  proceeded,  and  there,  on  a  hillock,  visible 
from  a  great  distance  around,  he  had  seen  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  set  up  two  cross  pieces,  of  wood» 
with  a  living  man  naUed  to  them. 

They  supported  his  feet  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
sp  that  he  was  not  altogether  suspended,  and  then 
the  executioners  and  the  spectators  dispersed, 
leaving  the  victim  exposed  in  his  ignominy  and 
agony  to  die  slowly  of  pain  and  hunger. 

From  the  opposite  slope  where  Siward  stood 
the  writhings  of  the  tortured  victim  were  only  too 
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vudble,  and  Lis  cries  only  too  clearly  heard.  For 
a  few  mina^s  Siward  stood  trembling,  fascinated 
by  tbe  revolting  sight 

Then  he  turned  back  to  the  camp.  As  he 
tamed  away,  he  met  a  fisherman  carrying  a 
basket  of  fish,  to  the  viUa  to  which  the  slave- 
prison  belonged. 

There  most  have  been  a  deep  horror  imprinted 
ou  the  boy's  face,  for  the  man  answered  it 

''It  is  only  a  skve!"  he  said,  as  he  passed. 
''None  bat  the  basest  criminals,  or  slaves,  are 
punished  thus." 

"  Will  he  be  long  dying  1  *'  Siward  asked. 

**  Not  many  dajK  It  depends  partly  on 
whether  they  can  sleep.  The  masters  think  this 
a  good  way  to  show  the  slaves,  now  and  then, 
wLat  they  can  do  if  they  like.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  since  the  last  slave-insurrection.  And  they 
do  not  want  another.'* 

And  the  fisherman  passed  on. 

Bat  from  Siward's  mind  that  dreadful  image 
never  faded. 

He  trusted  his  mother  knew  nothing  of  it  Bat 
in  many  a  lonely  hour  it  came  back  on  him,  and 
gave  a  feverish  intensity  to  all  his  endeavours  to 
work  for  his  own  liberation  and  that  of  his  people 
from  a  tyranny  which  reserved  such  tortures  for 
those  it  dreaded. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tenderly  the  old  man  piloted  the  child  from 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  through  the  Forum,  and 
amongst  the  crowds  of  laden  waggons,  chariots 
with  four  horses  abreast,  men  ciying  their  wares 
in  all  keys  and  dialects,  which  thronged  the 
Sacred  Way,  in  a  city  which  counted  its  popula- 
tion by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  had  only  two 
carriage-roads,  and  scarcely  any  shops. 

At  length  they  had  skirted  ^e  Palatine,  and 
blanched  off  into  a  footpath  among  the  gardens 
on  the  Ccelian,  slowly  climbing  the  steps  together. 

"  I  have  seen  thy  deliverer,  Cloelia  Diodora," 
said  Laon.  **  He  also  finds  life  not  altogether 
smootii,  like  so  many, — from  the  multitudes  of  the 
Boman  people,  who  exist  on  the  crust  and  salt, 
and  the  Games,  to  the  Emperor,  who  gives  them 
aOlthmgs.'' 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  looking  up  into 
Ids  faee  with  eyes  that  flashed  almost  fiercely. 


**  Stop,  Laon,  stop !"  she  said.  "  1  have  been 
with  Cloelia  the  Vestal,  my  sister,  and  that  is  like 
being  among  the  gods  on  Olympus.  I  have  been 
drinking  in  her  beauty  and  goodness  like  nectar. 
Do  not  make  everything  gray  to  me.  I  will  not 
have  it  I  will  sit  in  my  darkness,  and  call  it 
darkness.  But  I  will  look  out  on  the  light,  and 
see  it  glow  in  the  sky,  and  bum  on  the  hills,  and 
dance  on  the  waters.  And  I  will  not  have  the 
light  called  darkness  to  please  me,  because  I  am 
not  in  it" 

Then  gently  she  added, — 

**  I  wiU  sit  in  the  darkness,  as  in  the  old  days, 
when  I  did  not  know  I  was  a  blot  on  the  lights 
in  the  little  dark  room  behind  thy  workshop — 
looking  through  the  lattice  at  thee,  and  watching 
the  sparks  from  thy  fire,  or  listening  to  the  wise 
talk.  Oh,  Laon,"  she  concluded,  with  a  sudden 
change,  impulsive  and  intense  as  she  was, ''  if  I 
could  only  sit  there  always,  and  dress  thy  olives 
and  onions,  and  cook  thy  fish  for  thee,  as  I  used 
to  hope  I  should  1 " 

"  Child,  I  did  it  for  the  best,"  he  said.  "  Could 
I  withhold  thee  from  thy  mother,  when  I  heard 
her  moaning  and  wailing  for  but  one  of  her  dead 
children  1  I  thought  that  nurture  and  culture 
better  than  I  could  give  might  yet  restore  thee." 

'*  Was  I  like  what  I  am,  when  thou  didst  first 
find  me?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  after  a  pause, 
"  when  I  lay,  a  little,  helpless,  wailing  babe  by 
the  wayside,  abandoned  of  all,  and  thou  savedst 
mer 

"  Now  I  know  little  what  thou  wert  like,"  he  said. 
"  It  may  be  thy  little  tender  frame  got  some  twist 
or  hurt  when  they  cast  thee  out  I  was  not  learned 
in  the  looks  or  ways  of  babes.  Thy  cry  went  to 
my  heart" 

"  And  afterwards — ^was  I  like  other  children, 
at  first  ? " 

'<  How  can  I  telir'  he  said.  <'  I  knew  not  the 
ways  of  other  children.  To  me  thou  wert  not 
like  any  other  child — ^with  thy  innocent,  fondling 
ways,  and  thy  sweet  prattle,  and  thy  voice,  which 
always  will  be  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world, 
and  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  thy  questions, 
searching  into  depths  Plato  could  not  have 
fathomed.  To  me  thou  wert  as  the  sweet  child- 
hood of  the  world — as  the  golden  age  of  Greece 
come  back  again^-as  a  lyric  springing  up  ever 
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fresh.  All  the  fair  legends  of  the  gods  lived 
again  in  thee.  Thou  vert  to  me  as  an  image 
dropped  down  from  Jupiter  on  my  poor  hearth 
to  make  it  as  glad  as  Olympus.  And  I  called 
thee  Diodora.  What  did  it  matter  to  me  what 
others  thought  thee  like  ?  Thou  wert,  and  art^ 
my  god-given.  Images  dropped  down  from 
Leaven  are  seldom  beautiful  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  is  a  monster,  ending  in  a  shapeless  piece  of 
wood.  The  olive-wood  Athena  the  Parthenon 
had  little  of  the  beauty  of  the  golden  and  ivory 
statue  of  Phidias.  What  did  that  matter  )  It 
had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  was  the  most 
sacred  treasure  of  Athens.*' 

*'  It  was  hard  then  to  thee  to  give  me  up." 

'^  It  was  like  taking  the  sun  out  of  heaven.  But  I 
loved  thee.  And  I  thought  that  I^should  see  my 
darling  the  delight  of  a  Patrician  house,  one  day 
wearing  the  bride's  saffron  veil" 

''  Hush  !  hush !  Laon  1 " 

He  looked  down  at  the  drooping,  qmveriog 
eyelids  and  the  flushed  face.  And  he  saw  she  was 
no  longer  a  mere  chUA 

*'  Laon,"  she  said,  "  what  if  I  could  come  back 
to  thee  again.  My  mother  has  seen  that  Qerman 
boy  thou  callest  my  deliverer.  She  and  my 
father  think  they  might  adopt  him.  And  then, 
perhaps,  I  might  come  back  to  the  little  room 
behind  the  workshop  with  thee.  I  should  leave 
little  lack  of  sunshine  in  my  home,  and  it  would 
be  so  sweet  to  get  into  the  shade  again  with  thee. 
Aud  I  could  live  between  thy  house  and  my 
sister's  temple.  Perhaps,  as  she  says,  make  thy 
house  something  of  a  temple !" 

<< Would  the  lad  consent  to  this?"  Laon 
asked. 

^  His  mother  says  he  would  not ;  that  he  is  a 
German,  and  will  not  be  made  a  Roman  ;  and  that 
he  added  some  terrible  things  about  women  who 
expose  their  babes  to  die.  He  called  them  mur- 
deresses, Laon.  It  seems  the  Qermans  think  this 
a  crime.  But  think  of  all  that  can  be  suffered  by 
a  slave :  the  terrible  thong  knotted  with  sharp 
stones,  the  f  urea,  and  the  degradation,  and  " — she 
added,  in  a  low  voice — "  the  cro8» !  Surely  he 
cannot  refuse  such  a  change." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Laon  answered,  musingly. 
'*  I  do  not  know.  That  boy  could  endure  much. 
And  I  think  he  has  learned  there  are  things  worse 


than  pain  or  death.     But  he  is  coming  to  me  ta 
learn  my  trade,  Diodora,  and  I  wiU  see." 

*'  Thou  wouldst  not  persuade  him  to  anything 
against  his  good,  for  my  sake,  Laon  f "  she  said, 
timidly.  "  I  have  never  liked  to  burden  thee  with 
complaints.    But  this  palace  is  no  home  to  me." 

"They  are  not  cruel  to  thee,  little  one  1 "  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

<<  No  one  means  to  be,"  she  said ;  "  bat  my 
mother,  you  know,  was  beautiful,  and  people 
say  my  face  is,  or  would  have  been,  like  hers, 
and  that  displeases  her.  And  her  delight  is  ii^ 
jewels  and  in  the  toilette  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
Damaris  cannot  make  her  quite  as  fair  as  she  used 
to  be,  she  is  angry  with  the  cosmetics  and  with 
Damaris,  and  when  she  is  angry  the  sight  of  me 
seems  to  vex  her  past  endurance. 

"  But  I  am  not  angry  with  her,"  continued  the 
child,  "  for  I  think  the  truth  is  she  is  angry  with 
herself.  If  I  had  done  what  she  has  with  me,  I 
should  have  hated  myself,  and  hated  every  one." 

"  Reason  enough,"  murmured  Laon,  gutturaUy. 

*'  And  my  father  likes  me  to  sit  in  the  shadow 
and  sing  him  lays  of  old  Rome,  especially  of 
our  house,  of  the  Glcelius  who  made  the  aqueduct^ 
and  the  Qcelia  who  saved  the  children,  or  of 
Virginia  and  the  Tarquins,  or  of  i^eiia  the  nymph, 
whose  grotto  was  in  the  slopes  of  the  hill  below 
us.  My  father  might  miss  me,  and  yet,  I  think; 
not  much.  For  I  heard  him  say  bitterly,  one 
day,  I  was  a  symbol  of  what  Rome  had  fallen  to, 
— the  countenance  and  the  voice  of  the  old  Rome- 
left,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people  shapeless, 
helpless,'a  ruin  and  a  disgrace^" 

'^  It  would  be  sweet  to  thee  to  have  thy  dwell- 
ing  again  with  me,"  said  the  old  man,  musing,  ''in 
the  little  dark  room  behind  the  workshop." 

They  had  reached  the  garden  door  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  suddenly  as  it 
opened,  and  they  entered  firom  the  shadow  of 
the  narrow  pathway  between  the  walls,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  May  sunshine  burst  on  them,  light- 
ing up  the  beds  of  purple  and  saffron  crocuses, 
the  broad  reaches  of  the  Campagna  and  beyond, 
the  purple  and  saffix>n  Alban  hills.  ^  Sweeter  to* 
thee  than  this  ?"  he  asked. 

'^  What  is  all  the  sunshine  outside  to  being  a 
little  bit  of  sunshine  myself  to  thee,  Laon  ?  " 

<<  Well,  I  did  my  best  for  thee,"  said  the  old 
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man,  in  a  husky  voice;  ''but  perhaps  thou  art 
right,  Diodora,  wy  god-given.  Perhaps  thou  art 
right  In  our  Greece,  of  old,  we  might  have 
found  thee  a  place  of  hononr.  Thou  shouldst 
have  sung  divine  songs  for  all  time  like  Sappho, 
or  Erinna.  We  would  have  found  thee  a  place 
to  make  sunshine  in." 

**  Would  you  1 "  said  the  giil  doubtingly. 
"Sappho  was  beautifol,  yet  she  died  of  lova 
Erinna  waa  chained  to  her  spinning-wheel,  and 
faded  away  early,  being  I  suppose  beloved  of  the 
gods.  Have  you  not  told  me  it  was  not  the  ma- 
trons and  the  good  women  who  were  eloquent  and 
wise  in  your  Oreece  f  And,"  she  added  with  a 
shudder,  ''I  always  think  of  Thersites.  Lame- 
ness and  deformity  were  not  made  easy  for  him 
among  your  heroes!  I  think  you  wotild  have 
found  little  place  for  anything  not  beautiful  in 
jour  Greece,  Laon,  here,  below,  or  on  Olympua 
Yon  naturally  think  the  ugly  must  be  wicked  and 
malignant  And  perhaps  they  are,"  she  con- 
cluded very  sorrowfully  ;  ''  perhaps  they  are,  or 
become  sa  It  is  hard  to  be  hated  and  not  to 
hate." 

"  Poor  child,"  Laon  replied  in  a  tremulous  vcnce ; 
**  poor  child.  Perhaps  I  did  ill  for  thee.  life  is 
bitter  for  all ;  more  than  to  most  for  thee.  It 
were  well  to  have  as  little  as  might  be  of  it  If 
only  we  were  wise,  and  were  not  so  foolish  as  to 
lore  and  miss  each  other.  And  if  one  knew  a 
little  more  surely  what  death  is  ! " 


CHAPTER  VIL 

SiWASD  was  permitted  to  learn  Laon's  trade.  And 
a  great  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two. 

Once  Laon  had  attempted  to  suggest  that  the 
boy  should  consent  to  be  adopted  into  the  Cloelian 
house. 

But  the  storm  that  met  the  proposition  pre- 
vented his  ever  making  it  again. 

^  My  name  is  Siward,  son  of  Clave  and  Siguna, 
a  freeman  and  freewoman,  good  and  brave  and 
free,  and  German.  Shall  I  submit  to  the  infamy 
of  being  called  the  son  of  a  murderer  and  a  mur- 
deress 1  Worst  of  all  murderers,  who  cast  out 
their  own  helpless  babe  to  perish ! " 

''Strang  words,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man, 
''strong words.    Have  a  care, lad;  words  are  held 


crimes  now  in  Home.  They  are  always  weapons 
sharper  and  more  perilous  than  any  I  can  make. 
Keep  them  in  a  sheath,  my  son." 

But  he  pursued  the  subject  no  further. 
"  Strange  gifts  have  come  to  me  in  this  beggarly 
little  house,"  he  would  say.  "First  the  child 
Diodora,  and  then  thou.  Childhood  and  youth. 
The  golden  age  and  the  heroic  age,  always 
recurring  in  this  decrepit  old  world.  The  leaves 
are  always  young,  even  when  the  trees  are  hollow 
with  decay.  What  must  it  have  been  when  the 
world  itself  was  young  ?  " 

"^  But  our  world  is  not  old,"  Siward  would  say ; 
''our  world  in  the  forests  is  young/' 

And  strange  interchanges  of  legend  passed  be- 
tween them. 

Laon  told  the  beautiful  Greek  stories  of  cour- 
age and  endurance,  of  dragons  and  deliverers,  of 
Siren  voices  resisted  and  the  Golden  Fleece  won,  of 
labours  persevered  in  to  the  death,  of  noble  battle, 
of  the  joy  of  hard-won  victory,  and  the  noble- 
ness higher  even  than  that  of  the  victors  in  the 
vanquished, — ^all  the  old  legends  moulded  into 
perfect  form  and  music  through  Greek  art 

And  in  return  Siward  gave — shapeless  as  the 
mists  on  his  northern  hiUs,  and  tangled  as  the 
paths  through  his  northern  forests,  not  yet 
fashioned  even  as  far  into  definite  shape  as  we  see 
them — old  Teuton  l^ends  of  the  mighty  ^sir  and 
their  golden  Asgard ;  of  Loki,  the  Malignant,  who 
penetrated  even  into  the  city  of  the  gods,  and  the 
gods  who  could  scarce  penetrate  into  the  city  of 
death,  still  less  rescue  any  thence,  even  Baldur 
the  Beautiful,  the  beloved  of  gods,  and  men,  and 
all  creatures  j  of  Siguna^  who  loved  her  lost  Loke, 
fallen  and  black-hearted  as  he  was,  when  the 
gods  and  all  creatures  hated  him,  and  kept  off  the 
poison  from  him,  age  after  age ;  of  the  dark  un- 
known worlds,  and  the  dark  unknown  ages  that 
encircle  everywhere  the  little  world  and  little  life 
of  man ;  of  the  cloud-dwellings  and  the  fire- 
abysses  ;  of  the  storm  and  chaos  in  which  all  things 
began,  and  the  chaotic  storm  and  wrath  in  which 
all  things,  even  Asgard  and  the  gods,  must  end ;  of 
the  Tree  of  life,  evermore  gnawed  at  the  root, 
and  evermore  fed  at  the  root  by  waters  brought 
by  pure  virgin  hands  from  the  living  springs ;  of 
Cdin,  with  the  raven,  foresemng  the  wreck  he 
could  not  avert;  and  through  all  of  a  veiled  light 
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afar  ofi^  mystical  and  sweet ;  of  Baldar,  the  be- 
loved, the  divine,  whom  all  the  creatures  loved 
and  wept,  buried  deep  in  the  dark  dwelliugs  of 
Death,  unable  to  break  through  them,  unable  to 
irradiate  the  darkness,  yet  never  assimilated  to 
the  darkness:  living  in  the  heart  of  the  death- 
kingdom  ;  always  a  dim  unquenchable  hope  glow- 
ing far  down  in  the  depths. 

Old  Laon  listened,  and  responded  with  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  Bound  Titan,  who  brought 
the  sacred  fire  to  man;  of  the  stirrings  of  soft 
wings  around  his  agony,  of  the  lament  of  the  tor- 
turers, of  the  dim  glimpses  of  a  far-off  hope,  of 
some  deliverer  to  be  bom  in  the  after-ages  out  of 
much  anguish. 

"  Strange !  *'  he  would  murmur,  '^  strange  1  Bar- 
barians as  these  are,  there  is  something  in  them 
that  vibrates  to  our  music  as  these  Latins  never 


can." 

''These  Bomans  are  ever  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  themselves,  and  see  nothing  above  their 
own  stature.  Of  our  Homeric  legends  what  can 
they  make  but  a  pious  ^neas,  from  whom  can  be 
traced  in  lineal  succession  the  pedigree  of  a  divine 
Augustus]  No  unanswerable  riddles  in  the  world 
for  them;  no  cloud-dwellings  and  fire-abysses! 
A  very  solid,  definite  world  this  to  them,  requir- 
ing solidly-built  ditches  to  drain  it,  and  well- 
made  roads  to  cross  it, — which  they  make.  In 
f act^  they  never  had  more  than  one  god  whom 
they  really  worshipped.  The  divinity  of  the 
Bomans  in  their  noble  days  was  Bome.  Their 
Jove  was  Jupiter  the  CapitoUne,  not  Zeus  the 
Olympian.  The  lesser  gods  were  all  supremely 
occupied,  not  with  each  other,  but  with  Bome. 
Nothing  could  tempt  the  god  Boundary  to  de- 
sert his  ancient  home  on  the  CapitoUne,  or  to 
recede  from  the  utmost  pillar  Boman  ambition 
set  up  to  him  at  the  furthest  limit  of  conquest. 
Janus  threw  open  his  temple-gates  and  poured 
thence  a  sudden  flood,  sweeping  back  the  enemies 
of  Bome ;  wherefore  in  time  of  war  his  temple 
is  ever  open.  They  had  temples  to  Boman 
virtues  (when  there  were  Boman  virtues) — ^to  In- 
dustry, to  Fidelity,  to  Concord,  to  Hope,  Hope 
in  the  destiny  of  Bome,  which  once  the  whole 
people  thanked  a  defeated  general  for  not  abandon- 
ing. Each  house  had  its  lords  and  protectors,  its 
Lares  and  Penates,  guardians  of  Boman  hearths. 


Their  priests  were  no  secluded  worshippers  of 
the  Invisible,  but  ministers  of  state,  augurs  of 
battle,  sacrificing,  and  searching  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  auguries,  for  Bome. 

''In  the  temple  of  Vesta  the  vir^  priest- 
esses guard  the  sacred  fire  for  Bome;  and  in 
the  camp  or  on  the  battle-field  the  Boman  eagles 
must  be  guarded  as  religiously  as  the  Sacred  Fire. 
In  their  noblest  legends,  brother,  sister,  wife, 
husband,  life,  were  sacrificed  nnhesitatinglj  for 
Bome,  for  the  republic,  the  city,  the  countiy. 
Patriotism  was  the  ancient  religion  of  Bome." 

"  And  now  1 "  said  Siward. 

"  There  is  no  Bome  now,  so  say  the  noblest 
Bomans.  The  Boman  senate  is  a  nama  The 
Boman  people  a  mob  of  idle  beggars.  The  old 
temples  stand,  and  incense  is  burned  on  evety 
shrine.  But  still  the  Bomans  have  only  one  god 
whom  they  really  worship." 

"  Who  is  he  t "  said  the  boy  eagerly.  "  He 
must  be  strong." 

"  Caesar  I"  said  the  old  man  in  a  low  voice; 

"  I  have  seen  a  temple  to  Julius  Caesar  on  the 
summit  of  the  Velia,  fronting  the  Temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol,"  said  Siward. 

"Yes;  he  was  the  first  But  he  ia  only 
adored  now  for  the  sake  of  the  third ;  the  living 
Caesar.  Tiberius  Caesar  is  the  real  god  of  Bome. 
Caesar  is  no  shadowy  dweller  among  the  Dii 
Manes,  in  Elysium,  or  anywhere  else.  He  must 
be  terrible  and  living.  He  must  be  able  to  give 
the  Boman  daily  bread  to  eat^  and  provinces  to 
plunder." 

"  He  has  no  temples  ? "  asked  Siward ;  "  I 
have  seen  none." 

"  No,"  replied  Laon.  "  His  worshippers  baye 
entreated  permission  to  erect  him  altars  and 
temples;  but  he  will  not  suffer  it  Strange  to 
say,  this  divine  man,  whom  all  men  worship,  does 
not  worship  himsell  He  does  not  believe  him- 
self divine.  But  this  religion  has  no  need  of 
temples.  There  are  no  mysteries  in  it  Its  rites 
are  practical  as  the  Boman  roads  and  ditches. 
The  Temple  of  Caesar  b  the  wodd.  His  symbols 
are  in  every  man's  hand.  Shall  I  show  you 
one?" 

The  old  man  took  out  a  coin  with  the  head  of 
Tiberius. 

"Patriotism   was    the    religion    of   the    old 
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Hoin.ins,'*  be  concladed.  "  The  religion  of  modem 
Romans  is  the  service  of  Caesar.  Of  the  living 
Caesar/'  be  concladed,  emphatically ;  "  since  even 
the  Caesars  oontinne  not,  by  reason  of  Death." 

*<DeaUi  cannot  be  kept  even  ont  of  Asgard!** 
observed  the  boy.  '^Bat  tell  me,  Laon,  what 
kind  of  a  man  is  Caesar  1  For  after  all  he  is  a 
man.  I  have  seen  him  talldng  with  our  Caesar 
Gennanicns  like  other  men.  I  have  stood  mnte 
and  motionless  for  hours  through  the  night,  wait- 
ing on  the  table  behind  him  at  a  feast  And  I 
have  seen  him  eat  I  have  seen  his  slaves  cat 
up  the  meat  for  him  into  small  morsels,  after  the 
fashion  of  patricians  here,  and  of  babes  among 
us.  He  needs  to  eat,  like  other  men,  and  to 
deep.  Bat  this  also  do  they  do  in  Valhalla. 
The  monstroos  boar  which  the  heroes  eat  by  night 
is  pat  t(^gether  by  day,  out  of  the  bones,  to  be 
eaten  to-morrow.  But  Odin  eats  not  Wine  is 
meat  and  drink  to  him.  Which  of  oar  gods,  or  of 
yonra,  is  Tiberius  liket  Is  he  like  Odin,  or 
Baldurl  Or  like  Apollo,  who  seems  the  great 
god  of  yonr  Greece — the  god  with  the  lyre,  war- 
rior and  poet  and  king  and  sea^god,  who  killed 
the  dragon! ** 

Laon's  eyes  twinkled  with  a  strange  light  as 
he  glanced  round  to  see  no  one  was  near. 

"  It  is  not  always  safe  to  speak  one's  mind  of 
the  gods.  They  are  said  to  ose  lightnings  in- 
stead of  swords.  And  this  god,  if  he  has  no 
lightnings,  has  axes  and  rods,  which,  to  our 
mortal  eyes,  bit  with  more  precision  and  certainty. 
There  is  a  crime  called  the  Wounded  Majesty 
of  Caesar.  A  disrespectful  word  spoken  against 
Caesar  is  the  blasphemy  of  this  Roman  religion. 
For  this  blasphemy  there  is  no  expiation.  Which 
of  the  gods  is  Tiberius  Caesar  like  )"  he  continued, 
recurring  to  Siward's  question.  "Did  yon  not 
teJl  me  yonr  Odin  had  a  raven  which  brings  hitii 
tidings  of  all  that  is  said  and  done  throughout 
the  world  1  Tiberius  Caesar  has  a  countless 
nnmber  of  each  ravens.  They  are  called  In- 
formers. They  wear  no  livery  of  state.  But 
they  are  the  chief  police  of  the  state.  They  watch 
by  every  hearth.  Yoa  might  be  such  a  raven  for 
Germanicus,  if  yoa  wished.  It  is  said  the  young 
Ciesar  does  not  too  well  love  the  reigning  Caesar. 
It  is  certain  Tiberius  Caesar  hates  Germanicua 
You  might  hear  one  day  some  careless  word,  and 


report  it  to  the  Emperor.  And  for  that  word 
you  might  earn  freedom,  riches,  honours — honours 
such  as  Caesar  can  give." 

''I  earn  such  honours  as  those!"  exclaimed 
Siward.  "  In  Germany  we  call  that  treachery. 
Does  Tiberius  choose  to  be  served  thus  ?  This  is 
not  like  Baldur  or  any  noble  being.  Can  any 
love  him  and  serve  him  freely ) " 

*^  1  certainly  never  heard  that  any  one  loved 
Tiberius  Caesar,  unless  it  be  the  Empress  Mother, 
who  won  the  sceptre  for  him,"  said  Laon  ;  "  or 
that  any  served  him  freely.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear 
that  he  loved  any  one,  or  sought  that  any  one 
should  love  him  or  serve  him  freely.  I  myself 
once  heard  him  say  in  Greek  as  he  came  out  of  the 
senate,  ^How  Jit  these  men  are  for  slavery.'  But 
he  can  pay ;  and  he  can  slay.  What  ooold  his 
worshippers  want  more  1  For  what  is  this  love 
you  speak  of  1  Are  yonr  gods  or  ours  always  or 
altogether  good,  that  they  should  be  loved  ?  At 
least  what  we  should  call  good.  Are  morals  the 
same  for  gods  and  men  ?  Is  Tiberius  Caesar  to 
be  judged  as  you  and  I  should  judge  ourselves ) 
The  gods  are  powerful  Caesar  is  powerful  Is 
not  that  enough  9  '* 

'*  Is  he  the  god  of  all  Romans?"  asked  Siward, 
perplexed. 

^  Some  Romans  think  they  worship  our  gods 
—the  gods  of  Greece,"  said  Laon ;  "  as  they  think 
they  understand  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Greece,  and  even  make  Greek  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy themselves.  They  profess  great  reverence 
for  our  Athens,  and  like  to  be  considered  fellow- 
citizens  and  fellow-worshippers  with  the  Greeks 
who  made  the  beautiful  old  statues  and  built  the 
beautiful  old  temples.  But  I  doubt  if  the  tribes 
of  men  can  worship  each  other's  gods.  They 
borrow  the  names.  .  But  through  all  the  Grecian 
draperies  comes  the  head,  not  of  Zeus,  the  cloud- 
compeller,  throned  in  majestic  calm,  but  the  strong 
soldier's  face  of  the  Capitoline  Jove. 

'*  Similarly,  if  you  tried  to  adore  our  Aik)11o, 
your  heart  would  see  not  the  joyous  Apollo,  the 
radiant,  the  far-darting,  with  the  lyre  and  silver 
bow,  but  Baldur  your  beautiful,  with  a  divine 
sadness  on  his  face,  wept  by  all  creatures,  with 
the  shadow  of  your  clouds  on  his  brow.  But 
every  religion  has  lesser  gods.  Among  those  of 
the  Romans  there  is  Juno  Moneta,  the  Coun« 
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sellor.  She  had  her  shrine  of  old  on  the  Citadel 
of  Borne,  opposite  the  Capitol.  It  is  now  the 
Boman  Mint  This  temple  is  erected  still  in 
the  citadel  of  many  a  heart.  Money  must  erer 
be  a  god  of  nations  and  men,  among  whom  the 
Temple  of  Hope  is  in  ruins." 

"  The  gods  of  men  are  diverse,  my  mother  said, 
as  their  fathers  and  their  dwellings.  Let  each 
keep  to  his  own." 

**  Your  mother  is  wise.  But  so  think  not  the 
Bomans.  There  is  a  restless  searching  among 
them  hither  and  thither  for  new  gods,  especially 
among  women.  Borne  is  full  of  new  temples  and 
new  rites,  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
from  Egypt,  from  Persia.  Somp  noble  Boman 
matrons  have  even  embraced  a  gloomy  Syrian 
superstition  peculiar  to  a  tribe  called  Jews,  a 
misanthropic  race,  who  hate  all  other  races  of 
men — ^will  not  even  eat  with  them,  nor  enter  the 
temples,  nor  assist  at  game  or  race;  and  in  their 
own  sanctuaries  have  no  symbol  or  sacred  image, 
but  an  ancient  book,  which  they  kiss,  and  seem  to 
listen  to  as  if  it  were  divine.  Beyond  this  I 
know  not  that  they  have  any  other  shrine,  unless  it 
be  the  shrine  of  the  Mint  goddesa  Money-lenders 
many  of  them  are,  with  a  marvellous  faculty  for 
growing  rich.  What  beauty  or  good  there  is  in 
them,  or  in  their  worship,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  women  are  capricious ;  and  this  worship  of 
Ccesar  does  not  seem  to  suit  the  hearts  of  women." 

Siward  looked  earnestly  into  Laon's  face,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  when  perplexed  with  his  words, 
to  read  the  meaning  in  his  eyes. 

''Is  Csesar  your  god,  Laoni"  he  asked 
abniptly. 

"  I  told  you  he  had  forbidden  that  men  should 
worship  him.  Should  I  disobey  the  decree  of 
CaBsar  1  He  has  no  temple.  How  can  I  bum 
incense  to  him  1 " 

"  Laon,'^  said  the  boy,  "  in  what  temple  do  you 
bum  incense  % " 

The  old  man  paused  a  moment 

"  In  the  nearest,  my  son,"  he  replied  at  length 
concisely.  ^  Do  not  the  immortals  know  that  I 
am  lame  ?  " 

Siward  looked  dissatisfied. 

"  What  matters  it,"  Laon  continued,  '*  in  what 
temple  an  old  slave  like  Laon  worships  %  Have 
my  vows  and  supplicaticms  brought  down  such 


divine  favours  on  me,  that  any  need  seek  to  imi- 
tate them  ? " 

"  Laon,"  the  boy  replied,  in  his  straightforward 
way,  "  your  gods,  I  think,  have  given  you  the  best 
gifts.  They  have  made  you  patient  and  kind 
and  wise,  and  strong  in  heart  I  wish  to  know 
your  gods." 

"  Boy,"  said  the  old  man  gravely, ''  you  have 
scarcely  yet  needed  the  barber's  skill  Shall  I 
tell  you  in  a  moment  all  the  secrets  of  seventy 
years  %  There  is  something  we  call  love  of  wis- 
dom, which,  when  old  faiths  die,  may  replace  them 
perhaps  with  what  they  meant  But  while  the 
old  faith  lives,  let  it  live.  The  meaning  is  there, 
if  veiled.  And  if  it  make  the  life  brave  and 
pure,  what  can  philosophy  do  more  1  Our  wisest 
said.  Destroy  not  the  old  legends,  the  trath  is  in 
them. 

''  But  come,"  he  added,  turning  the  subject,  ^  I 
will  show  you  what  the  divine  government  of  this 
Ciesar  is  like." 

And  he  took  from  a  drawer  a  cast  from  the 
cameo  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus.  Siward 
looked  at  it  long. 

Above,  the  Emperor  enthroned  in  easy  majesty 
among  the  gods,  beside  the  divine  city  Rome, 
with  her  crown  of  towers,  himself  placing  on 
his  own  head  the  laurel  crown.  Around,  Boman 
soldiers,  chariots,  and  horses,  triumphant  men,  a 
beautiful  woman  with  the  horn  of  Plenty,  and 
happy  children. 

Below,  the  vanquished,  prostrate,  half-crashed, 
under  yokes,  dragged  by  the  hair,  fettered,  seek- 
ing to  hide  their  faces  in  clasped  hands.  No 
appeal  to  Csesar  for  them,  nothing  but  to  be 
trampled  under  his  feet  To  the  vanquished. 
Woe! 

The  boy  turned  away. 

He  never  forgot  that  this  Woe  reached  down 
to  slavery,  and  to  the  possibility  of  the  death  of 
the  Cross. 

*^  No  appeal  for  us  to  this  god  1"  he  murmured 
at  length.  ''  But  in  our  north,  Herman  the  De- 
liverer lives  stilL  Our  gods  dwell  in  the  north 
and  look  southward.  When  we  pray  we  turn  to 
the  north." 

And  he  resumed  his  work  at  the  metals  with 
redoubled  purpose. 

The  old  man  understood,  but  did  not  remon- 
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strate.  It  >was  some  time  before  either  spoke 
again.  Siward  was  earnestly  bendisg  orer  his 
Tork,  so  earnestly  that  he  did  not  observe  a  soft 
footstep  approach  the  door,  nntil  something  of 
tmusiial  light  fell  on  him,  and  looking  up  sud- 
denly he  saw  a  young  maiden  standing  before  him. 
Sbe  stood,  erect  and  radiant,  entirely  clothed 
in  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  languishing, 
jeweQed,  perfumed  women  of  her  time.  Not  an 
ornament  nor  a  jewel  drew  the  eye  from  thd 
stately  grace  of  her  figure  or  the  delicate  beauty 
of  her  &ce.  There  was  no  colour  about  her, 
except  the  golden  glow  on  the  brown  hair  and  the 
soft  flush  of  youth  on  the  cheek,  no  sparkle 
except  the  beaming  of  her  eyes,  when  at  rare 
moments  the  long  lashes  were  raised  and  she 
looked  up. 

Yet  it  seemed  as  if  her  presence  brought  the 
light  of  the  open  heavens  into  the  dark  work- 
shop. The  whiteness  of  her  stole  was  not  like 
any  whiteness  he  had  seen  on  earth,  Siward 
tbooght  It  was  like  the  radiance  of  clouds  in 
the  clearest  moonlight^  or  of  swans  basking  in 
the  sunshine  among  the  green  shadows  of  a 
river.  And  so,  with  her  movements.  Like  a  cloud 
or  a  swan,  she  had  floated  on  his  sight 

Instinctively  he  laid  down  his  tools,  as  if  in 
an  imperial  presence,  and  stood  before  her,  but 
irith  eyes  that  did  not  venture  to  seek  hers.  He 
stood  bathed  in  a  heavenly  light  Until  she 
spoke ;  and  the  tones  of  the  sweet,  girlish  voice 
seemed  to  wake  him  out  of  one  bright  dream 
into  another.  At  first  he  comprehended  nothing 
bat  the  music  of  the  tones.  They  were  music — 
nmsic  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  He 
no  more  thought  of  words  than  if  he  had  been 
listening  to  some  far-off  melody  of  flutes  across 
the  waters,  until  old  Laon's  voice  broke  in  on 
the  vision. 

She  was  speaking ;  and  speaking  of  him. 

^Goelia  the  Vestal  has  come  hither,"  Laon 
said,  "  to  thank  thee  for  rescuing  Qoelia  Diodora^ 
her  sister." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  thee  ? — thou  hast 
done  well  and  bravely  for  us,"  she  said,  with  a 
sample  kindnesa  **  The  Vestals  have  some  rights 
and  special  privileges.  If  by  chance  we  meet  a 
criminal  on  his  way  to  execution,  we  can  demand 
his  pardon." 


A  great  rush  of  hope  came  into  the  captive 
boy's  heart,  and  brought  the  power  of  manhood 
into  his  face.  He  raised  his  eyes,  looked  proudly 
into  the  pure,  sweet  face,  and  said  calmly, — 

"I  am  no  criminal  I  am  no  captive  cap- 
tured in  fair  fight.  We  were  betrayed.  We  were 
bom  free.  But,  now,  I  am  a  slave  in  the  house- 
hold of  Csssar  Germanicus." 

A  cloud  passed  over  her  countenance. 

*'The  house  of  the  Csssars  is  above  all  laws 
and  rights,"  she  said.  '*  Would  it  had  been  any 
one  else !" 

She  stood  with  clasped  hands,  mournfully 
cast  down.  He  would  have  given  much  to  recall 
his  words,  and, bring  back  the  radiance  to  her 
face.     At  length  he  ventured  to  speak. 

'^Let  not  my  evil  chance  darken  thy  heart, 
lady,"  he  said.  '^  Others  have  won  back  freedom  ; 
and  so  will  I,  for  me  and  mine.  Liberty  is  better 
conquered  than  given." 

She  looked  up,  and  her  face  shone  once  more. 
There  was  a  will  in  his  words  which  made  them 
prophetic. 

"  Brave  words,"  she  said,  *'  and  true.  If  I 
can  do  anything  to  set  thee  free,  I  will.  If  not, 
thou  wilt  do  it ;  and  that  will  be  better  for 
thee." 

And  with  a  smile,  which  to  him  was  like  a 
sacred  augury  of  victory,  she  went  out  of  the 
workshop  ;  and  he  watched  her  glide,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  balconies,  down  the  narrow  crowded 
lane.  The  way  was  made  for  her,  he  thought, 
among  the  throng,  not  by  the  lictor,  but  by  her 
own  beauty.  She  passed  through  the  throng 
like  a  sunbeam. 

Siward  returned  to  his  work,  and  felt  as  if  it 
had  been  consecrated  by  incense  and  sacrifice. 
It  was  not  till  after  a  long  silence  that  he  said, — 

"  Laon,  she  is  no  worshipper  of  Tiberius  Cssar, 
nor  of  the  Mint  goddess." 

^  No,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  she  lives  in  a 
lovely  vision  —  herself  the  loveliest  part  of 
it.  Her  religion  is  the  religion  of  old  Rome. 
Day  and  night  she  guards  the  Sacred  Fire  for 
her  country,  for  Home ;  and  knows  not  that  the 
Home  she  spends  her  life  for  lives  no  more.  The 
fire  bums  on  the  altar  ;  but  the  divinity,  the 
Fatria,  for  whose  sake  it  burns,  is  dust  and 
ashes  !" 
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So  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on  for  Siward. 
Not  slowly,  or  altogether  sadly.  He  felt  each 
day  the  bracing  sense  of  power  gained ;  gained 
fur  what  to  him  were  the  noblest  ends.  And 
meanwhile  he  was  gaining  unconsciously  other 
powers  higher  than  he  could  estimate.  Stores 
of  wisdom  from  the  old  civilization  were  pene- 
trating his  mind  through  the  words  of  old 
Laon. 

He  was  still  in  the  dawn.  Continually  new 
fields  of  fact  and  thought  were  opening  on  him. 
Every  day  the  world  grew  larger  and  wider  to 
him,  as  the  past  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the 
old  kingdoms  of  the  world  came  into  the  light 
before  him. 

Yet  still  he  stood  before  the  threshold  of  a 
home.  The  sacred  world  lay  still  for  him  in  the 
home  behind  him,  to  which  he  meant  to  return, 
with  his  mother  and  his  sister,  and  make  it 
beautiful  with  all  the  treasures  of  those  new 
worlds. 

Cloelhi  Diodora  often  came  and  sat  in  the  little 
room  behind  the  shop  and  listened  to  the  talk  of 
the  two  in  the  workshop.  And  sometimes  she 
sang,  in  her  rich  southern  voice,  lays  and  legends 
of  old  Rome. 

He  liked  to  listen.  But  no  such  magic  came 
with  the  p(K)r  child's  tones  to  his  heart  as  with 
the  lightest  murmur  of  Cloelia  the  YestaL 

Only  to  the  old  man  the  poor  deformed  child 
remained  dearest  of  alL  Sometimes  he  would 
lay  her  small  delicate  hand  on  his  forehead,  with 
an  Oriental  sign  of  homage,  and  say, — 

''Diodora,  my  god-given,  thou  and  T  are  in 
disguise  hera  Princely,  but  no  one  knows  us. 
What  matters  it  1  Does  not  our  wise  man  say 
we  are  in  prison  here  ?  Have  we  not  heard  a 
song  few  understand,  and  understood  1  But  I 
too,"  he  repeated,  quoting  words  well  known  to 
them  both,  "  '  consider  myself  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  swans,  and  sacred  to  the  same  god,  who,  when 
they  must  die,  though  they  have  been  used  to  sing 
before,  sing  then  more  than  ever.'  Read  to  me 
the  dying  song  of  that  swan-like  soul  of  our  old 
Athens." 

He  had  taught  her  the  rare  accomplishment — 
for  a  girl — of  reading.  And  of  all  reading,  he 
liked  best  to  listen  to  the  Phoedo  in  her  girlish 
tones,   how  '^justice  and  goodness  and  beauty 


are  something,  and  really  exist ;"  and  ''the  soul, 
which  is  invisible,  from  the  prison  of  the  body 
goes  to  another  place  like  itself-— excellent,  pure, 
and  invisible.*' 

"That  barbarian  lad  is  brave  and  true,  and 
loves  to  leani,"  he  said ;  "  but  we  have  to  lead 
him  a  little  further  before  he  can  understand  our 
swan's  singing." 

But  on  the  heart  of  Cloelia  the  Yestil  tbe 
shadows  fell  more  frequently.  She  tried,  but 
could  not  effect  Siward's  liberation.  As  she  fed 
the  fires  in  the  Temple,  the  irremediable  sorrows 
around  her,  of  Cloelia  her  suffering  sister,  and  of 
Siward  the  slave,  and  through  them  of  the  great 
suffering  world,  pressed  closer  and  more  heavily 
on  her  heart 

And  with  these,  from  time  to  time,  came 
rumours  of  the  wickedness  of  the  city ;  a  stifling 
fear  that  the  Rome  whose  sacred  hearth-fire  she 
kept  was  not  the  free-bom  Rome  of  old,  but 
something  veiy  different — more  like  the  city  in 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  with  stony  stateU- 
ness  trampling  the  oppressed  world  under  her 
feet 

And  with  this  fear,  now  and  then,  came  lovely, 
innocent  dreams  of  some  hearth  she  might  have 
kept  bright  and  pure,  and  made  a  source  of  light 
and  joy. 

Every  evening  Siward  passed  by  the  palace  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  on  the  Palatine,  and  thought  of 
the  picture  of  the  divine  government  of  Augustus 
with  a  defiant  heart 

"God  of  this  wicked,  cruel,  idle,  mocking 
Rome,"  he  thought ;  "but  not  of  us,  the  sons  of 
the  North.     For  us  lives  Herman  the  Deliverer." 

With  this  hope  in  him,  the  sarcasms  of  his 
fellow-slaves  fell  harmlessly.  And  with  a  strong, 
light  heart  he  went  on  to  learn  how  to  fashiou 
the  liberating  sword. 

In  many  ways  he  was  right 

All  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  was  indeed 
not  given  to  Tiberius  Caesar. 

One  universal  Empire  was  atliand ;  but  it  was 
not  his. 

The  Deliverer  who  could  unbind  the  many 
burdens  and  bid  the  oppressed  go  free,  was  indeed 
on  eartli. 

But  it  was  not  Herman. 
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The  King  who  was  to  demand  and  receive 
the  homage  of  the  world,  and  overthrow  the 
palace  of  the  Palatine  and  the  images  of  the 
Capitoline,  through  many  patient  years  to  come, 
was  consecrating  and  ennobling  the  labour  of 


the  humblest  workshop  in  the  Suburra  or  the 
Yelabmm.  * 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand. 

But  its  foundations  were  being  laid  in  the  car- 
penter's workshop  at  Nazareth. 


TEB  CHTTBCH  OF  ABDECHS. 

▲    RECORD    OF    DANGER    AND    DELIVERANCE. 
{TrunAaitd  frwn  the  "  Bheinland  Sonniag's  Blatt.") 


[or  far  firom  Pont  St  Esprit,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ceventies  mountains,  where  the  little 
river  Aid^he  laUs  into  the  Rhone,  is  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where,  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  a  small  Protestant 
congr^tion  was  to  be  found,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnnr,  consisting  of  eleven  families,  numbering  in  all, 
men,  women,  and  children,  above  sixty  souls.  Their 
pt$tor,  Jacques  Ormond,  was  a  worthy  old  man.  At 
the  time  we  speak  of,  persecution  had  not  reached  the 
place;  at  least  the  people  of  Christ  were  not  in  danger 
as  regarded  life  or  Uberty. 

Jacques  Ormond  was  a  tme  and  earnest  disciple  of 
Ilim  who  says,  **  As  ye  have  opportunity,  do  good  unto 
all  men."  One  day,  after  having  administered  the 
commumon  to  a  poor  woodcntter  who  had  been  mor- 
tally woonded  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  the  pastor  returned 
home  through  a  wide  solitary  gorge  of  the  mountains. 
He  was  meditating  over  the  scene  be  had  just  witnessed 
—the  peaoefol  departure  of  a  soul  refireshed  and 
itreDgtbened  by  divine  consolations—and,  lost  in 
thought,  pursued  the  lonely  foot-track  which  led  over 
iteep  heists  near  frightful  abysses  toward  Ard^he. 

Suddenly  he  heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  low  groan. 
Oq  approaching  the  spot  from  whence  the  feeble  sounds 
came,  he  discovered  a  human  figure  lying  in  the  deep 
golf  bek>w.  Ormondes  benevolent  heart  was  not  long  in 
deciding  what  be  must  endeavour  to  do.  He  cautiously 
reconnoitered  the  ground  and  sides  of  the  ravine,  to 
find  some  way  of  reaching  the  unfortanate  aufierer,  and 
at  length  vrith  joy  perceived  that  by  making  a  long 
orcoit  it  would  be  possible.  When,  aiter  much  danger 
asd  difScttlty,  he  came  to  the  place,  he  recogniaed  in 
the  unhappy  man  Herr  Mondrel,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  influential  inhabitants  of  Ard^he,  but  a  most 
bitter  enemy  of  the  gospel.  Thanking  God  from  his 
heart  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  an  enemy, 
and  thus  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  he  lifted  him 
on  his  frhotiMers,  aod  with  excessive  difficulty  bore  him 
to  a  spot  where  he  could  examine  his  wounds.  Though 
repeatedly  addressed  by  name,  he  continued  quite  in- 
KDfiUe. 

After  binding  with  his  neckerchief  a  deep  wound  in 
the  head,  Ormond  poured  into  his  mouth  a  few  drops  of 
the  communion  wine  remaining  in  the  flask,  and  then 


Mondrel  opened  his  eyes.  When  questioned  as  to 
whether  he  felt  otherwise  wounded,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  faintly  replied  that  he  thought  all  lus  limbs  were 
brokea  He  then  explained  how  in  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  he  had  not  observed  the  ravine,  and  so 
plunged  into  it.  There  he  must  have  miserably  perished, 
bad  not  Ormond  come  to  his  rescue.  He  grasped  the 
old  man's  hand,  looked  at  him  imploringly,  and  said  in 
a  feeble  voice,  *'  Do  not  abandon  me  I  I  know  well 
that  I  have  deserved  no  compassion  from  yourself  or 
your  brethren.  But  now  the  Holy  Virgin  be  my  wit- 
ness, that  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  you  have 
done  to  me." 

Ormond  assured  him  that  he  was  only  obeying  the 
Saviour's  commands,  and  again  raised  him  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Though  often  compelled  to  rest  from  fatigue,  he 
carried  him  till  they  drew  near  the  village,  and  met  one 
of  his  (Ormond's)  own  people,  who  gladly  assisted  to 
convey  the  wounded  man  to  his  home.  After  receiving 
many  warm  thanks  from  the  Mondrel  family,  the  pastor 
returned  to  bis  own  house,  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  had 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  good  work. 

That  Mondrel  never  forgot  the  act  of  Christian  kind- 
ness, was  well  proved  by  his  conduct  in  after-years. 

With  the  beginning  of  1685,  the  storm  of  religious 
persecution  approached  Ard^he.  One  evening  in 
February,  Ormond  visited  his  elder,  Brunet.  With 
heavy  hearts  they  spoke  of  their  mutual  anxieties. 
Brunet,  a  pious  man,  full  of  holy  zeal,  declared  his  own 
desire  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  faith.  Ormond,  on 
the  contrary,  recommended  flight  "  We  ought  not  to 
seek  for  martyrdom,"  he  said.  "Our  Lord  has  told 
us  to  retire  from  persecution,  and  Himself  showed  us 
the  example  before  '  His  hour '  was  come.  While  we 
remain  faithful  to  our  belief,  we  are  not  denying  the 
Lord  in  seeking  to  save  our  lives,  and  those  who  are 
dear  to  us.  Brother  Brunet,  I  counsel  you  to  be  pre- 
pared for  flight,  for  the  time  may  be  very  near." 

After  leaving  his  friend,  Ormond  called  on  all  the 
heads  of  families  in  his  little  flock,  and  advised  them 
to  have  money  and  provisions  in  readiness,  so  as  to  be 
able,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  to  set  out  at  once,  leav- 
ing their  homes  and  fatherland  whenever  the  hour 
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lihoiild  come.  All  hearts  were  sorely  oppressed,  bat 
the  voice  of  their  beloved  pastor  was  to  them  as  the 
voice  of  God,  and  they  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  obey  his 
orders.  The  day  had  been  one  of  sad  suspense  and 
fervent  prayer,  and  now  all  were  composed  and  strength- 
ened. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  as  Ormond  returned 
to  his  cottage.  No  stars  shone  in  heaven,  the  tempest 
roared  in  the  chimneys,  and  shook  wildly  the  strongest 
trees  of  the  forest.  No  one  who  could  help  it  would  go 
out  of  doors. 

The  pastor  M  on  his  knees  in  earnest  prayer,  be- 
seeching the  Lord  to  protect  and  deliver  the  little  band 
of  his  fiiithful  people.  While  thus  engaged,  be  thought 
he  heard  a  gentle  knock  outside.  As  the  hour  was  late, 
he  supposed  it  must  be  some  benighted  traveller  in 
want  of  assistance.  He  quickly  unfastened  the  latch, 
and  a  man  entered,  muffled  in  a  large  doak,  who  said, 
with  a  hasty  salutation, ''  Shut  the  door  at  once,  and 
put  out  the  light,  that  no  one  may  know  of  my  being 
here!" 

<'Herr  Mondrel!"  exclaimed  Ormond  in  astonish- 
ment, recognizing  the  voice.  '^  You  will  bring  me  evil 
tidings!" 

Mondrel  only  replied  by  advandng  farther  into  the 
warm  inner  room,  and  laid  aside  his  mantle.  When  the 
lamp  was  extinguished,  he  sat  down  near  Ormond  and 
«iid,— 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  bring  you  evil  tidings.  Per- 
haps, in  acting  thus,  I  am  forsaking  my  duty;  but  let  it 
be  so.  I  have  promised  by  the  Holy  Virgin  to  repay 
jou  for  having  saved  me  from  death.  Know,  then,  that 
last  night  came  secret  orders,  directing  Captain  Baville 
■and  the  Abbe  von  Chayla  to  be  here  early  to-morrow 
with  eighty  dragoons,  in  order  to  arrest  the  heretics 
And  oompel  them  by  any  means  to  renounce  their  faith. 
Besides,  a  hundred  men  are  to  cany  wood  for  a  great 
pile  on  which  you  are  to  be  burned.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  will  be  short  work.  If  you  resolve  to  fly,  take  this 
with  you."  He  placed  a  rouleau  of  gold  upon  the  table, 
threw  on  his  mantle  again,  grasped  Ormond's  hand,  and 
saying  "  God  be  with  you !"  hastily  left  the  house. 

Thus  the  long  dreaded  hour  had  indeed  come.  Or- 
mond stood  at  first  motionless,  with  folded  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  !"  Then,  falling 
•on  his  knees,  "  Lord,  save  Thy  little  flock !  let  our  plans 
for  escape  be  successful !" 

Then  he  hastened  to  the  dwellings  of  his  people. 
*^  Awoke,"  he  said,  "  the  hour  has  come  \  Let  each 
take  up  what  things  you  have  prepared,  and  all  as- 
semble at  Elder  Brunefs." 

Before  the  time  appointed  many  a  dark  form  might 
have  been  seen  gliding  from  the  cottages  to  the  elder*s 
house,  where  the  door  was  softly  opened  and  closed. 
It  was  the  little  "  house  of  prayer,"  where  often  before 
the  Protestants  had  met  in  secret  Once  more  they  all 
gathered  together  there;  once  more  Ormond  prayed, 
surrounded  by  his  brethren,  amid  many  tears.    Then  all 


stole  through  the  garden  into  the  road  leading  along 
the  course  of  the  foaming  Ard^e.  The  procession 
moved  as  quietly  as  if  they  were  only  phantoms. 

After  three  hours'  march  they  turned  to  the  left  among 
the  mountains,  and  went  on  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  Some  of  the  party  were  now  in  much  need  of 
rest  Ormond  and  Brunet  were  the  guides,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  well  the  pastor  knew  the  country.  He 
conducted  them  to  a  deep  ravine,  in  whose  side  was  a 
large  cavern,  where  the  unfortunate  fugitives  might  find 
a  safe  refuge,  as  the  entrance  was  quite  concealed  by 
brushwood.  ''Here  we  must  remaui,"  said  Ormond, 
"until  the  pursuit  is  over.  But  in  order  to  escape  dis- 
covery, we  must  light  no  fire,  nor  even  venture  to  speak 
aloud." 

All  willingly  obeyed,  and  after  doing  what  they  could 
to  protect  themselves  from  cold  and  damp,  they  fell  into 
profoimd  sleep,  overcome  by  the  &tigue  of  the  weary 
march. 

The  enemy  came  that  morning  to  the  village.  The 
pariali  inspector  was  ill ;  Mondrel  had  to  take  his  place. 
In  order  to  give  the  fugitives  as  much  advantage  as 
possible,  he  delayed  beginning  business  as  long  as  the 
patience  of  the  commander  could  bear.  But  who  can 
describe  the  astonishment  and  rage  of  the  persecutors, 
on  finding  that  then:  intended  victims  had  escaped! 
As,  however,  their  flight  could  only  have  commenced 
during  the  previous  night,  they  might  easily  be  over- 
taken. Mondrel  acted  the  part  of  a  zealous  Catholic, 
and  yet  contrived  to  send  Baville  and  his  dragoons  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  he  imagmed  the 
fugitives  would  have  chosen.  He  himself,  as  an  ex- 
perienced huntsman,  undertook  to  search  the  moontains 
with  the  men  of  Ard^he.  He  carefully  avoided  the 
cavern,  which  was  known  to  none  of  his  foUowers.  In 
the  good  providence  of  God  it  so  happened  that  heavy 
snow  fell  from  nine  in  the  morning,  and  thus  all  traces 
of  footmarks  were  lost 

During  two  long  days  the  mountains  were  searched  in 
vain,— the  persecutors  did  not  find  their  prey.  Mondrel 
advised  that  they  should  next  look  in  the  durection  of 
the  Rhone.  At  last  the  soldiers  quitted  Ard^he  to 
seek  victims  elsewhere ;  and  the  total  disappearance  of 
seventy  persons  remuned  a  complete  mystery. 

The  stormy  weather  abated  in  a  few  days,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  mild  iipring  temperature.  The  fugitives 
remained  four  days  in  the  cave,  then  Ormond  and 
Brunet  ventured  out  to  reconnoitre.  Five  miles  down, 
where  the  Ard^he  joins  the  Rhone,  was  a  solitary 
country  house,  belonging  to  a  Protestant^  and  to  this 
place  the  leaders  conducted  their  little  band.  The  pro- 
prietor gave  them  a  kind  reception,  but  was  greatly 
terrified  on  hearing  of  their  danger  and  his  own.  He 
at  once  resolved  to  share  then:  flight,  and  proposed  to 
transport  them  across  the  Rhone  in  his  own  boat  and 
a  hastily  constructed  raft  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  on  the  opposite  bank  rose  a  thick  high 
forest.    As  the  party  could  only  cross  by  degrees,  they 
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vere  directed  to  meet  in  an  open  part  of  the  wood.  The 
centleman  wanned  and  lefireshed  them  aa  well  as  he  ootdd, 
aiid  then  ferried  them  over.  When  all  were  across, 
he  broke  np  the  rait,  concealed  the  boat  in  tlie  brush- 
wood, and  himself  joined  the  fugitives. 

It  was  well  that  they  made  haste,  for  the  Dake  de 
Kooilles,  on  receiTing  notice  of  the  fruitless  pursuit  by 
C^)tain  BaTiUe,  had  given  orders  to  keep  strict  watch 
upon  the  river,  as  he  supposed  the  Hugaenots  would 
endeavour  to  reach  Switzerland.  Happily  this  order 
did  not  airive  till  they  were  safely  over. 

They  continued  to  travel  only  by  night,  concealing 
themselves  during  the  day  in  the  thick  forest  Their 
greatest  hardship  was  that  they  dared  not  kindle  a  fire, 
80  much  needed  at  that  cold  season.  Their  little  stock 
of  provisions  was  also  fast  diminishing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strict  economy  which  Ormond's  counsel  and 
thdr  own  good  sense  made  them  practice.  Occasion- 
ally some  one  would  venture  into  a  village,  and,  not  to 
excite  suspicion,  buy  only  a  little  food,  for  the  weakest 
of  the  party.  The  others  patiently  endured  the  hunger 
which  they  could  seldom  satisfy.  Yet  the  providence 
of  Qod  was  remarkably  apparent— no  one  fell  ill,  no 
one  was  actually  unable  to  proceed,  no  one  wished  to 
return  to  the ''  flesh-pots  of  £gypt**  All  were  cheer- 
ful, and  praised  the  Lord  who  had  hitherto  protected 
them. 

Four  weeks  were  thus  spent,  and  they  were  never 
overtaken  by  their  persecutors.  The  country  people 
took  them  for  gipeies  (zigeuner),  who,  at  this  period,  were 
passing  through  France  in  large  bands,  and  were  objects 
often  of  much  fear.  The  fugitives  soon  saw  that  this 
vas  a  fortunate  mistake,  for  now  they  could  safely  light 
fires  and  openly  buy  provisions. 

On  Sabbaths,  they  rested  and  held  divine  service, 
while  every  day  was  begun  and  ended  with  prayer.  The 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  sensibly  felt  in  their  midst. 
As  they  drew  near  the  frontiers,  they  felt  more  and 
more  hopeful  of  a  happy  end  to  their  troubles ;  and 
getting  hardened  to  fiitigae  and  exposure,  every  day 
lessened  the  trials  of  their  wandering  life. 

lU. 

it  length  they  crossed  the  Rhone  into  Germany,  and 
amid  breathe  more  freely.  Their  money  was  not  yet 
all  expended ;  but  a  new  difficulty  arose — none  of  their 
party  understood  any  German,  and  the  French  language 
was  then  so  little  known  in  Germany  that  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  themselves  intelligible  to 
the  peasantzy.  Happily  these  were  kind-hearted  people, 
who  willingly  tried  to  assist  them.  The  poor  wanderers 
cooM  not  yet  believe  themselves  safe  from  pursuit ;  they 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  all  towns  and  villages, 
marched  by  night,  and  slept  in  the  woods,  which  in  the 
eariy  spring  did  not  seem  a  hardship.  But  they  felt 
nmch  the  want  of  language,  and  also  that  they  could 
not  know,  whether  they  were  in  a  Protestant  country  or 
oot    When  asked  where  they  were  goings  they  replied, 


'*  To  Prussia."  They  knew  that  Berlin  was  the  capital, 
but  had  no  idea  of  the  distance  from  it. 

Their  strange  dress  and  language,  and  weather-dark- 
ened complexions,  made  them  still  often  be  mistaken 
for  gipsies.  Not  till  Easter  week  did  they  venture  to 
leave  the  Rhine,  and  cross  the  Main,  keeping  concealed 
among  the  fir  woods.  Their  situation  in  some  respects 
was  improved;  they  felt  more  and  more  out  of  danger  of 
being  pursued,  and  although  the  country  people  always 
looked  alarmed,  and  refused  to  give  them  lodgings,  they 
offered  plenty  of  provisions,  and  these  were  truly  accept- 
able, for  their  own  stock  alULC  of  food  and  money  was  now 
exhausted,  and  no  prospect  seemed  before  them  but  the 
necessity  of  begging,  which  was  sad  to  contemplate. 

Ormond  and  Brunet  did  not  lose  courage.  ^^The 
Lord,"  they  said,  '*  who  has  hitherto  so  wonderfully  led 
us,  who  has  not  abandoned  us  to  our  enemies,  but  pro- 
tected us  as  He  did  the  Israehtes  in  the  flight  from 
Egypt,  He  will  not  forsake  us  at  the  end  of  our 
journey."  Such  exhortations  cheered  the  heartb  of  the 
desponding  ones,— with  fresh  courage  they  continued  to 
traverse  the  forests,  and  tried  to  support  and  assist  each 
other.  Though  fatigue  now  made  their  progress  slow, 
still  they  went  steadily  forward. 

Still,  from  day  to  day,  they  became  more  feeble,  and 
on  entering  a  new  unknown  tract  of  thick  forest,  their 
condition  appeared  more  than  ever  deplorable.  All  were 
fiEunisbiug  with  hunger,  and  they  had  only  a  few  crusts 
of  bread  for  the  children.  On  the  day  before  Easter 
they  felt  sadness  in  thinking  of  the  joyful  festival,  which 
would  bring  peace  and  blessed  hopes  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow-Christians.  Only  hunger  and 
misery  seemed  before  themselves— they  had  no  idea 
where  they  were,  or  where  to  seek  for  a  "  city  of  habite- 
tion." 

When  Easter  morning  came  they  gathered  together 
in  an  open  part  of  the  forest  and  knelt  down  in  a  circle. 
The  venerable  Ormond  stood  in  the  centre,  and  prayed 
with  even  more  than  ordinary  fervour  and  unction.  He 
spread  their  sad  case  before  the  Lord,  and  besought  His 
aid  with  such  holy  confidence,  that  all  were  deeply 
moved,  and  new  hope  shone  in  their  eyes.  After  the 
pastor  had  assured  them  that  the  Lord  would  give  help 
in  their  extremity,  he  began  to  sing  an  Easter  hymn, 
and  all  praised  the  risen  Saviour  with  cheerful  voices, 
which  resounded  through  the  forest  and  rose  to  heaven. 

Suddenly  the  near  baying  of  a  hound  was  heard,  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  noble-looking  man,  on  a  fine  horse, 
gallopped  forwards,  accompanied  by  two  other  riders. 
Fear  and  amazement  took  the  place  of  hope  in  the  looks 
of  the  poor  fugitives,  and  in  helpless  alarm  they  remained 
motionless  on  the  grass.  The  first  horseman,  whose 
whole  appearance  and  bearing  showed  him  to  be  chief 
of  the  party,  checked  his  horse  in  astonishment,  and 
asked  what  all  this  meant? 

Ormond  uncovered  his  gray  hairs,  stepped  forwards, 
and  briefly  explained  who  they  were,  whence  they  came, 
and  where  they  wished  to  go.    The  simple,  affecting 
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words  of  the  venerable  man  seemed  to  touch  the 
stranger's  heart— deep  emotion  appeared  in  his  features, 
and  Iiis  eyes  filled  with  tears.  With  an  agitated  voice 
he  replied,  in  French, — 

**6ive  thanks  to  Qod,  who  has  so  wonderfully  de- 
livered you !  I  am  the  lord  of  this  country,  Count 
Wilhelm  Moritz  von  Solms  Braunfels.  I  had  been  told 
that  a  horde  of  gipsies  were  in  the  forest,  and  alarming 
the  neighbouring  hamlets,  so  I  came  myself  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  Instead  of  this  I  have  found  persecuted  be- 
lievers. Christian  brethren !  Our  Lord  has  said  that 
blessed  are  they  who  suffer  for  His  name's  sake.  Be 
comforted,  poor  exiles,  your  sorrows  will  now  end !  The 
houses  and  fields  which  you  have  forsaken  for  the  sake 
of  your  faith  I  shall  restore  to  you.  Stay  here  a  little,  till 
you  are  strengthened  and  refreshed.**  So  spoke  the  pious 
count,  then  turned  his  horse's  head  and  gallopped  away. 

Who  can  picture  the  effect  of  these  words  of  comfort, 
in  their  own  language,  upon  the  poor  wanderers  !  Tears 
burst  from  their  eyes,  they  fell  into  each  others*  anns, 
and  sobbed  in  speechless  emotion.  Ormond  stood  with 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  his  lips  moving  in  silent  ])nyer. 
Brunet  soon  raised  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  all  joined 
with  joyful  hearts. 

The  count  hastened  to  the  hamlet  of  Baubhausen  to 
procure  lodgings  for  the  exiles,  while  his  followers  rode 
rapidly  to  the  town  of  Braunfels  in  order  to  find  neces- 
sary provisions.  The  townspeople  and  farmers  willingly 
gave  what  they  had  provided  for  their  own  Easter  festi- 
val, and  soon  the  exiles  in  the  wood  were  astonished  by 
the  arrival  of  a  large  band  of  friends,  conveying  wine 
and  nourishing  food. 


Meanwhile  the  count  sommoniBd  together  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  Danbhausen.  After  relating  to  them  all  the 
circumstances,  he  asked  if  they  would  agree  to  let  him 
purchase  their  cottages  and  gardens,  upon  condition  of 
his  granting  them  land  at  a  very  small  price  at  another 
spot,  on  which  to  build  houses,  church,  and  school 
The  good  people,  seeing  how  much  their  dear  mastei^s 
heart  was  set  upon  the  plan,  willio^y  consented,  and 
the  terms  of  purchase  were  settled.  The  count  pro- 
posed that  they  should  remove  as  quickly  as  poaaible, 
and  lodge  in  the  nearest  town  till  their  new  booses 
were  built  To  this  also  they  agreed;  and  the  count, 
greatly  pleased,  returned  to  the  exiles  in  the  forest, 
whom  he  found  refreshed  and  revived.  With  grateful 
joy  and  wonder  they  heard  of  his  generous  anangement 
for  their  comfort 

The  hamlet  of  Baubhausen  was  too  small  to  aooommo- 
date  all  the  strangers,  and  an  additional  site  was  given 
them  half  a  mile  distant,  which  they  named  GreifenthaL 
By  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  new  settlers  both 
villages  were  quickly  enlarged  and  improved.  Till 
recent  times  the  French  language  was  still  used  there 
in  public  worship.  The  names  of  Ormond  and  Brunet 
are  still  found  among  their  descendants  in  Baubbauaen, 
and  the  memory  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  we  have 
related  is  well  preserved.  The  village  fountain  is  still 
called  the  French  well  (Franzosenbrunnen).  Every 
child  can  show  the  spot  in  the  forest,  where  the  good 
Count  Wilhelm  Moritz  first  found  the  poor  Huguenots. 

May  the  name  of  the  generous  nobleman,  who  thus 
raised  for  himself  a  worthy  monument,  be  for  ever  held 
in  honour!  h.  l.  l. 
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THE  QUESTIONS  TO  BE  DECIDED. 
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HE  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that 
the  whole  of  the  former  article  was 
devoted  to  the  Prelimin»ary  History 
of  the  Council.  Nothing  was  at- 
tempted beyond  such  a  recital  of  the  facts  relative 
to  its  indiction  as  would  be  styled  in  GeVuiany 
its  VorgeBchichte,  If  any  apology  is  necessary 
for  having  gone  so  fully  into  matters  merely  pre- 
liminary, it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  strain  of  the 
Popish  organs  with  reference  to  this  new  and 
unwonted  action  of  the  Court  of  Home.  They 
seem,  with  one  consent,  to  have  adopted  a  tone  of 
unbounded  exultation.  To  listen  to  them,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  gathering  of  the  prelates 


at  Rome  is  part  of  a  wave  of  triumphant  pro- 
gress, bearing  the  Church  forward  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
almost  persuaded  to  take  this  hopeful  view 
of  the  case  themselves.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  bear  in  mind  the  real  history  of  the  time. 
Nothing  can  well  be  plainer  than  that  the  Poi>e 
summoned  the  Council  simply  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  The  measure  was  prompted,  not  by 
the  sense  of  strength  and  hopefulness  so  osten- 
tatiously afifected,  but  by  a  feeling  of  dire  ex- 
tremity consequent  upon  those  recent  changes  iu 
the  European  system,  which,  by  breaking  up  the 
immemorial    alliance    of    the    Roman   Catholic 
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GoTexnments  iviih  the  Cburch,  have  shattered 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  system  by  which  the 
Papacy  has  hitherto  maintained  and  exercised  its 
dominion  in  Europe. 

3ach  having  been  the  feeling  vhich  led  to  the 
calling  of  the  Conncil,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  drift  of  the  measure.  The  old  systekn 
by  which  the  Papacy  used  to  exercise  its  sway 
having  disappeared,  a  new  one  must  be  devised 
and  set  in  motion.  What  the  new  one  is  to  be 
has,  no  doubt,  been  determined  upon  already. 
Humour  says  that  it  was  matured  before  the 
Council  met  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
prelates  were  not  called  together  with  the  inten- 
tion that  their  collective  wisdom  should  chalk 
oQt  the  future  policy  of  the  Church.  The  Popes 
have  for  ages  been  jealous  of  anything  that  might 
seem  to  acknowledge  the  bishops  as  their  peers 
in  authority ;  and  all  the  arrangements  connected 
irith  the  present  gathering  betray  the  unslumber- 
ing  presence  of  that  jealousy.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  exclude  eveiything  like  free  and  effective 
discussion.  Not  content  with  having  convened 
the  Council  in  his  own  city  of  Home,  the  Pope 
has  taken  care  to  have  the  business  put  into 
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shape  by  committees,  of  his  own  appointment, 
which  were  hard  at  work  many  months  aga  He 
has  taken  on  himself  the  right  of  not  only  ap- 
pointing the  presidents,  but  changing  them  at  his 
pleasure.  He  has,  moreover,  prescribed  a  set  of 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  whole  order  of 
procedure.  These  are  of  such  unexampled  strin- 
gency as  to  have  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from 
the  bishops,  in  which  they  demand  a  return  to 
the  old  manner  of  proceeding — as  it  was  in  use, 
&r  example,  in  the  Council  of  Trent  And  no 
marvel ;  for,  amongst  other  things,  the  rule  is 
hid  dovrn  that  no  proposition  is  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Council  till  it  has  first  received  the 
sanction  of  a  committee  nominated  by  the  Pope 
fbr  the  purpose.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  these  Papal  "Lords  of  the  Articles"— to 
horrow  a  phrase  Onmiliar  in  the  parliamentary 
h'lstory  of  Scotland — will  intercept  every  propo- 
sition distasteful  to  the  Pope 'and  the  Curia. 
Under  snch  conditions  as  these,  freedom  of 
debate  is  obviously  impossible.  Plainly,  the 
Council  was  not  summoned  either  to  devise  the 
sew  policy  of  the  Church,  or  freely  to  discuss 
534 


the  projects  which  may  be  submitted  for  its  ap- , 
provaL 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  crafty  men  who  direct  the  policy  of  the  Vati- 
can knew  what  they  were  about,  when  they  deter- 
mined that  a  General  Council  should  be  convened 
for  launching  the  new  order  of  things,  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  design,  we  may  suppose,  was 
partly  to  make  an  imposing  display,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  of  the  boasted  unity  and  universality 
of  the  Bomish  Church.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  has  been  skilfully  done.  The  world 
has  been  effectually  reminded  that  the  Bomish 
Church  covers  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth 
with  a  network  of  episcopal  sees,  and  has  in  her 
service  men  belonging  to  a  wonderful  number 
and  diversity  of  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tongues.  It  is,  no  doubt,  intended,  besides,  that 
the  new  system  that  is  to  be  set  up  shall  secure 
all  the  support  derivable  from  its  being  solemnly 
accepted  by  the  votes  of  the  assembled  hierarchy. 
The  seven  hundred  prelates  who  have  come  up  to 
the  Vatican  to  record  their  votes,  may  be  expected 
to  return  to  their  several  dioceses,  prepared  to 
sustain  the  Papaqr  in  its  new  line  of  policy  with 
a  warmer  zeal  than  if  the  necessary  orders  had 
simply  been  transmitted  to  them  from  the  Court 
of  Rome. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  questions  that 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  it  is*  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  No 
programme  of  business  accompanied  the  bull  of 
indiction,  nor  has  any  been  published  since. 
There  is  a  general  understanding,  however,  that 
a  good  deal  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  decreeing 
new  articles  of  faith — articles  which  it  will  hence- 
forth be  obligatory  on  Roman  Catholics  to  believe 
as  the  very  Word  of  God.  Three  subjects,  in 
particular,  are  expected  to  be  legislated  upon  : 
the  Astumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  SyUabus,  and 
the  Pertonal  InfaUibilUy  of  the  Popes. 

Let  us  look  at  these  in  succession^ 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
mulgate, as  a  doctrine  necessary  henceforth  to  be 
believed  in  order  to  salvation,  that  the  mother  of 
our  Lord  was  taken  up  bodily  into  heaven.  Most 
Roman  Catholics  have  long  believed  this :  indeed, 
there  is  a  day  in  the  month  of  August  kept  as  a 
festival  in  commemomtion  of  it;  and  any  one 
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wlio  haa  happened  to  spend  the  month  in  Paris 
\nll  remember  that  the  Festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  observed  with  a  solemnity  fiur  exceeding 
that  of  the  Lord's  Day.  It  is  needleos  to  say 
that  this  ^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  is  a  sheer 
invention,  without  the  slightest  historical  foun- 
dation either  in  Scripture  or  anywhere  else,  llie 
turning  of  it  into  an  article  of  faith  is  of  no 
importance,  except  as  another  step  towards  the 
deification  of  Mary,  on  which  the  Bomish  Church 
has  long  set  its  heart 

The  ucond  subject  is  at  once  more  extensive 
and  of  immensely  greater  importance.  In  an 
encyclical,  dated  the  8th  of  December  1864,  the 
Pope  published  what  he  called  a  ^8yllabu9  of  the 
Principal  Errors  of  our  Time.**  The  list  is  a  formi- 
dable one,  embracing  eighty  distinct  items ;  and 
is  artfully  constructed,  so  as  to  set  down,  side  by 
side,  the  rankest  errors  of  modem  infidelity  and 
those  precious  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  were  finally  secured  by  the  Refor- 
mation, and  are  now  being  accepted  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  items 
are  exceedingly  suggestive ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  commentary  on  them 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  tins  paper.  For  the 
present,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that^  amongst 
other  so-called  ^'  errors  of  our  time,"  the  Pope 
•condemns  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  even  in  its 
snost  moderate  and  guarded  form.  Whether  all 
this  mass  of  intolerance  will  be  promulgated  as 
matter  of  faith,  I  cannot  guess.  Ph)bably  not 
If  it  should  be  indorsed  by  the  Ooundl,  no  other 
iioken  would  be  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
councillors  of  the  Papacy  are  being  delivered  over 
to  judicial  blindness.  It  is  too  late  now  to  begin 
■80  much  as  to  argue  for  persecution.  For  any 
body  of  men  to  commit  themselves  to  the  posi- 
•tions  taken  up  in  the  Papal  Syllabus  would  be 
simply  to  confide  their  forttmes  to  a  sinking  ship. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
Pope  is  committed  to  them  already ;  and,  along 
with  him,  all  who  believe  in  his  infallibility. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  subject  which  the 
Council  is  expected  to  deal  with,  and  which 
eclipses  eveiy  other  in  importance.  I  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  thb  Pope's  personal  infallibilitt. 
This  is  a  laige  subject — ^hirge  in  itself,  and  with 
extensive  ramification&    It  wUl  be  necessary  to 


confine  our  attention  to  those  aspects  of  it  which 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  present  CounciL 
Thus  viewed,  the  question  of  Papal  Infiillibility 
resolves  itself  pretty  much  into  the  question  as  to 
the  Quarter  in  which  Church  Power  reeidee.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  that  question  will  put  us  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  understanding  the  contest  about  the  Papal 
Infallibility  that  is  now  raging.  One  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  deep  currents  of  conflicting  thought 
that  are  striving  for  the  mastery  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  religious  society,  may  read  long  in  the 
"  Correspondence  from  Rome  "  that  is  filling  the 
public  papers,  without  getting  any  real  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  question  at  stake  in  this 
dispute  about  the  Pope  and  his  infallibility. 

Before  saying  anything  regarding  the  quarter 
in  which  Church  Power  resides,  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  premise  a  few  words  regarding  the  Natubb  of 
Chukch  Power  :  for  although  that  is  a  question 
not  likely  now  to  cause  discussion  in  the  Charch 
of  Rome,  it  must  be  carefully  noted,  as  one  on 
which  that  Church  has  long  erred  from  the 
truth. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Church  Power — 
in  other  words,  that  Christ  has  given  authority  to 
His  Church  to  act,  in  certain  cases,  in  His  namc^ 
no  one  who  believes  that  Christ  has  instituted  a 
Church  at  all  will  deny.  The  Church  has  power 
from  Christ  to  receiye  members  into  its  fellowship, 
and  to  exclude  them  in  case  of  flagrant  miscon- 
duct The  Corinthian  Church  is  blamed  in  Scrip- 
ture for  tolerating  in  its  fellowship  an  openly 
vicious  person.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  power 
must  have  been  deposited  somewhere  in  the 
Church,  to  act  with  authority  in  the'  matter  of 
receiving  into  and  expelling  from  its  communion. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  is  bound  to  take 
order  for  the  regular  administration  of  divine 
ordinances.  It  is  to  take  care  that  assemblies  for 
public  worship  be  held  on  the  Lord*s-day ;  and 
is  to  see  that  in  these  the  Word  of  God  be  purely 
preached  and  the  Sacraments  duly  administered. 
All  this  the  Church  is  entitled  and  is  under  obli- 
gation to  do,  on  her  responsibility  to  Oiri&t. 
Whatever  may  be  the  precise  quarter  in  which  the 
power  is  lodged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  power 
of  the  kind  described  is  lodged  somewhere  in  the 
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Ohnrck  Up  to  this  pomt  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  at  one. 

At  tius  point  their  agreement  ends.  They 
differ  widely,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-hy,  regarding 
the  Seat  of  Church  Power :  and  there  is  a  still 
more  vital  difference  respecting  its  Natare.  This 
is  oonnnonly  expressed  by  saying  that,  according 
to  the  Chnrdk  of  Bome,  the  power  is  lordly;  ac- 
cording to  the  Protestant  Chnrches,  it  is  only 
mmtlerial.  This  is  a  momentous  difference.  It 
might  be  illustrated  with  reference  to  every  part 
of  the  Church's  work — ^its  Teaching,  its  Worship, 
its  Discipline.  To  refer  to  the  second  of  these — 
the  Church's  Worship — Romanists  maintain  that 
the  Church  has  power  to  frame  and  impose  new 
ordinances,  nowhere  appointed  by  Christ  in  His 
Word ;  and  that,  when  so  framed  and  imposed, 
they  become  as  obligatory  on  consciences  as  if  they 
bad  been  prescribed  in  Scripture.  The  answer 
Protestants  hare  been  accustomed  to  return  is  to 
this  effect :  **  No.  The  Church  is  not  to  be  a 
krd  over  men's  £iith.  Christ  is  the  sde  Law- 
giver in  His  own  housa  The  Church's  part  is 
simply  to  take  order  for  administering  Christ^i 
ordinances.  In  order  to  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  en- 
titled to  frame  n^gulations  in  regard  to  subordinate 
circmnstances  relative  to  Christ's  ordinances; 
and  there  may  be  room  for  difiEerence  of  opinion 
among  Christ's  loyal  subjects  as  to  the  precise 
liioits  within  which  such  regulations  are  to  be 
confined.  But  no  loyal  subject  will  claim  the 
right  to  frame  new  ordinances.  Whenever  a 
Church  goes  beyond  the  taking  care  to  have  the 
Master's  own  ordinances  duly  celebrated,  it  ex- 
ceeds its  power,  and  forfeits  the  claim  to  obedi- 
ence for  conscience'  sake.  Christ  alone  is  Lord  of 
the  conscience,  and  has  left  it  free  from  the  doc- 
trines and  commandments  of  men  which  are  in 
anything  contrary  to  His  Word  or  additional  to 
it^  in  matters  of  £dth  or  worship." 

Take  another  illustration.  I  have  said  that  the 
Chinch  has  power  to  expel  unworthy  persons  from 
its  fellowahip.  It  might  have  been  added,  that 
vhatever  the  Church  does  in  this  matter — ^if  it 
he  d<me  according  to  the  law  of  Christ — He  will 
ratify  in  heaven.  Laying  hold  of  this  plainly 
revealed  pren^tive  of  the  Christian  society,  the 
Bomanists  maintain  that  when  the  Church  casts 
inth  any  one  from  her  fellowship,  he  is  thereby 


in&Ilibly  rejected  from  the  grace  of  CSirist  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whomsoever  she  re- 
ceives, Christ  receives;  whomsoever  she  rejects, 
Christ  rejects.  From  her  sentence  there  is  no 
appeal  The  priest's  sentence  is  the  sentence  of 
Christ  I  say,  the  priests  sentence ;  for,  after 
all,  it  comes  to  that.  So  far  as  the  pardon  or 
condemnation  of  individual  souls  is  concerned,  the 
sentence  of  the  priest  is  the  sentence  of  the  Church; 
and  the  people  are  taught  to  venerate  it  as  the 
sentence—the  soul-saving  or  soul-condemning  sen- 
tence—of  Christ  Himself  Every  one  whom  the 
priest  absolves  is  absolved ;  every  one  whom  he 
refuses  to  absolve  abides  in  his  sins.  The  sen-' 
tence  is  final,  and  determines  the  man's  condition 
just  as  if  Christ  had  pronounced  it  in  person. 
Such  is  the  arrogant  claim  of  Bomei  How  does 
the  Protestant  Church  deal  with  it  ?  It  makes 
answer  after  this  sort :  "  God  forbid.  Christ  has 
committed  such  lordly  power  into  the  hands  of  no 
mortal,  nor  into  the  hands  of  any  creatura  The 
decision  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  over- 
sight of  souls  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  despised.  If 
they  have  gone  about  their  work  in  a  humble, 
prayerful  spirit,  desiring  only  to  know  the  Lord's 
will  and  to  do  it^  their  sentence  will  be  ratified 
in  heaveru  But  if^  through  pride,  or  passion,  or 
ignorance,  or  unfaithfulness,  they  have  £uled  to 
do  what  was  just  and  according  to  Christ's  mind 
in  the  matter, — why,  in  that  case,  their  sentence 
falls  to  the  ground,,  and  is  no  more  ratified  in 
heaven  than  the  sentence  by  which  the  High 
Priest  and  Council  of  the  Jewish  Church  con- 
demned Christ  to  die  as  a  blasphemer.  Church 
power  is  ministerial,  not  lordly ;  so  that  a  person 
who  has  been  unjustly  condemned  has  always  the 
right  of  appealing  to  Christ  Himself,  the  Living 
Head  of  the  Church ;  who  will  not  give  effect  in 
heaven  to  the  unjust  sentences  of  men  in  the 
earth." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  have  been  exag- 
gerating the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Romanists. 
I  can  well  imagine  that  some  readers  will  think 
I  must  have  been  attributing  to  them  opinions 
which  they  would  repudiate.  Certainly  ^e  claim 
described  is  blasphemous;  It  answers  exactly  to 
the  prophetical  description  of  the  great  apostasy 
given  by  the  apostle  Paul  Of  the  man  (or 
system)  that  asserts  such  a  claim  to  dominion 
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over  conscience,  it  is  a  just  description  to  say 
that ''  he,  as  Ood,  sitteth  in  tbe  temple  of  Qod, 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  Gk)d"  (2  Thess.  iL  4). 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  tlie  chum  is  made. 
No  intelligent  Bomanist  will  venture  to  call  in 
question  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  account 
that  has  been  given  of  the  so-called  "  Catholic"  doc- 
trine of  Church  Power.  It  is  only  a  few  months, 
since  the  chief  prelate  of  the  Papal  communion  in 
this  country,  speaking  from  his  pulpit  in  London, 
put  iuto  the  mouth  of  the  Pope  these  words  :  "  I 
claim  to  be  the  Supreme  Judge  and  Director  of 
the  consciences  of  men-— of  the  peasant  that  tUls 
the  field  and  the  prince  that  sits  on  the  throne — 
of  tbe  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy 
and  the  legislature  that  makes  laws  for  kingdoms ; 

I  AH  THE  SOLE,  LAST,  8UPBEME  JUDGE  OF  WHAT 

IS  RIGHT  AND  WBOKG."  Such  Is  Archbishop 
Manning's  representation  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  Church.  One  is  grieved  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
the  simple  truth,  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  prevail  amongst  Roman  Catholics 
with  regard  to  the  quarter  where  this  enormous 
power  is  lodged — ^however  strongly  some  may  ob- 
ject to  the  archbishop's  judgment  as  to  its  being 
lodged  in  the  single  person  of  the  Pope — they  all 
agree  with  him  in  affirming  that  the  Church  does 
possess  the  boundless  power  he  so  strikingly  de- 
scribes. 

The  account  now  given  of  the  Nature  of  Church 
Power  and  of  the  views  taken  of  it  by  the  Bomiah 
and  Protestant  Churches  respectively,  is  offered 
merely  as  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  great  subject;  but  it 
will,  at  leasts  suffice  to  show  that  the  question  as  to 
the  Seat  qv  Church  Power  is  one  of  immense 
practical  importance.  It  is  the  question,  moreover, 
which  underlies  the  principal  contest  that  is  being 
agitated  at  present  amongst  the  members  of  the 
hierarchy  at  Home.  For  what  is  the  practical 
import  of  the  dogma  of  the  Papal  Infallibility 
but  just  this — ^that  if  the  Pope  be  finally  declared 
infallible,  the  whole  of  that  unbounded  power 
which  all  Boman  Catholics  attribute  to  the 
Church  will  be  concentrated  in  his  sm^e  person  1 
It  will  exceedingly  aid  us,  therefore,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  contest 
now  raging  in  the  Vatican,  if  we  take  careful 
'>f  the  positions  which  have  been  taken  up 


on  the  question  of  the  Seat  of  Church  Power — 
the  quarter  in  which  Christ  has  deposited  the 
power,  be  it  more  or  less,  which  He  has  com- 
mitted to  His  Church  on  the  earth. 

On  this  question,  three  opinions  have  long 
divided  Christendom.  They  may  be  described 
as  tike  Protestant  or  Apostolical  doctrine ;  tfie  Hier- 
archical  or  Hif/h  Church  doctnne;  tmdthePopisJi 
or  Ultramontane  doctrine.  The  present  contest 
within  the  Romish  Church  is  between  the  second 
and  third.     But  we  must  look  at  all  the  three. 

1.  I7ie  Protestant  or  Apostolical  doctrine 

According  to  this.  Church  power  resides,  ulti- 
mately and  radically,  in  the  whole  Church ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  entire  Christian  community — the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful,  including  both  office- 
bearers and  private  members.  It  is  to  be  care- 
fully observed  that  this  is  not  a  question  about 
the  scriptural  form  of  church  government.  On 
that  subject,  there  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  among  Protestants;  some  main- 
taining that  the  Presbyterian  system  is  of  divine 
right;  others  preferring  that  claim  on  behalf  of 
the  Episcopalian  and  Congregational  systems  re- 
spectively; while  others,  again,  think  that  there  is 
no  one  form  exclusively  of  divine  right  It  would 
be  vain  to  make  light  of  this  difference.  One 
may  well  be  permitted  to  hold  a  decided  opinion 
on  a  subject  of  such  practical  importance  as  the 
right  form  of  church  polity.  Still,  the  differ- 
ence is  not  vital,  provided  it  be  acknowledged 
that  the  power  committed  by  Christ  to  His 
Church,  resides  ultimately  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  fiiithfuL  At  all  events,  I  repeat,  that  this 
principle  is  not  bound  up  with  any  particular 
form  of  church  government  It  can  be  consist- 
ently held  by  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationallsts.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  principle  that  would,  of  itself,  exclude  the 
notion  of  a  single  Primate  presiding  over  the  whole 
visible  Church. 

This  whole  matter  of  the  ultimate  seat  of 
Church  power  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
analogy  of  civil  power.  There  used  to  be  great 
disputes  among  civilians,  exactly  corresponding 
to  those  which  are  still  agitated  between  Protes- 
tants, "  Catholics,"  and  Papists ;  some  contending 
that  the  dvil  power  resided  ultimately  in  the 
reigning  dynasty,  others  that  it  was  the  preroga- 
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tire  of  the  total  aristocnusy,  while  others  assigned 
it  to  the  body  of  the  natioiL  That  controversy 
is  now,  to  all  pnustical  intents,  dead  and  buried. 
Modem  goTemments  are  bnilt  on  the  principle 
that  dvil  power  resides,  ultimately  and  radically, 
in  the  Nation.  Whatever  form  of  gOYemment 
may  be  preferred — ^whether  the  Imperial  system, 
or  a  "paternal  monarchy,*'  or  a  constitational 
monarchy,  or  an  aristocracy,  or  a  repablic — it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that^  ultimately,  it  is  in  the 
body  of  the  nation  that  the  right  or  power  of 
gorerament  resides.  Few  will  deny  that  a  com- 
pany of  people,  thrown  away  on  some  uninhabited 
island,  could  set  up  a  government  among  them- 
selYes,  which  would  be  as  legitimate  as  any  in  the 
world  Not veiymany  will  now  venturetocondemn 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers 
and  Martyrsy  from  John  Knox  to  James  Renwick 
—that  if  dvil  rulers  set  themselves  in  a  course 
of  obstinate  antagonism  to  true  religion  and  the 
public  laws,  they  may  lawfully  be  restrained  or 
removed.  That  is  just  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  the  right  to  take  order  for  the  protection  of 
religion  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
nation  belongs  ultimately  to  the  nation  itself, — 
which  may  resume  the  right,  if  the  regularly  con- 
stituted rulers  obstinately  neglect  or  refuse  to 
do  their  duty.  These  principles  were  long  loaded 
with  reproach,  but  they  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized;  and,  as  was  said  before,  the  political  systems 
of  the  modem  world,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
win  be  found  to  rest  upon  them. 

This  reference  to  the  true  theory  of  Civil  Power 
is  by  no  means  a  digression  firom  the  subject  in 
hand.  There  is  a  more  intimate  connection  than 
most  people  imagine  between  enlightened  views 
r^arding  the  one  subject  and  the  appreciation 
of  Scriptural  principles  regarding  the  other.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  Roman- 
izing movement  in  Oxford,  if  it  did  not  originate 
m  the  veneration  for  the  Nonjurors  and  their  ab- 
soktist  principles  that  still  lingers  about  the 
ancient  university,  drew  much  of  its  charm  and 
inflaence  firom  that  old-world  feeling.*  However, 
my  object  in  referring  to  the  true  theory  of  Civil 
Power,  in  this  place,  is  simply  to  avail  myself  of 
the  light  it  sheds  on  the  Protestant  theory  of 

*  See  the  cuicnis  remarks  of  Dr.  Piuej,  on  Civil  Obedience,  in 
Ui  Eiremifemi,  p.  80SL 


Church  Power.  So  dose  is  the  analogy  between 
these,  that  modem  Romanists,  like  Dean  Maret^ 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  one  who  transfers  to  the 
Church  the  principle  which  is  the  comer-stone 
of  modem  administration  in  the  domain  of  the 
State,  will  find  himself  committed  to  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine.  For  what  is  that  doctrine? 
According  to'  it^  Church  power  resides  in  the 
general  body  of  the  fidthf  uL  Whatever  may  be 
the  most  scriptural  form  of  government — whether 
the  Congregational,  or  the  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Episcopalian — in  other  words,  whoever  may  be 
the  parties  who  ought  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  regular  administration  of  the  Church's  power, 
the  power  itself  resides  in  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful The  rei^onsibility  connected  with  the  due 
administration  of  ordinances  in  the  Church  may 
rest,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ministers  of 
the  Word  and  the  other  office-bearers;  but  it 
devolves,  ultimately,  on  the  whole  Church :  and, 
if  the  office-bearers  become  wholly  corrapt,  the 
Church  may  do  what  the  first  disciples  did  in 
relation  to  the  Jewish  rulers — what  the  Re- 
formers did  in  relation  to  the  Popish  hierarchy 
— it  may  reject  their  authority  altogether. 

In  these  remarks  my  aim  has  been  simply  to 
state  the  Protestant  principle.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  unfold  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained. I  may  simply  call  attention  to  the  m- 
teresting  corroboration  of  the  principle  which  is 
afforded  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at 
Jerasalem,  as  related  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  The  letter  announcing  the  conclusions  the 
Council  had  arrived  at,  ran  in  the  name  of  "  the 
aposties  and  elders  and  brethren "  (Acts  xv.  23). 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
commentators  as  to  the  manner  in  which  "  the 
brethren  " — that  is  to  say,  the  body  of  the  faithf  nl 
at  Jerusalem — took  part  in  the  discussions  of  tho 
Council :  but  one  thing  is  clear — ^they  were  not 
ignored  by  the  apostles  and  elders,  much  less  did 
they  find  the  door  of  the  council-chamber  shut 
against  thent  Whether  they  took  any  more  active 
part  or  not,  they  were  at  least  present  during  the 
deliberations,  and  exercised  that  influence  on  the 
proceedings  which  the  presence  of  such  persons  is 
sure  to  have  on  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  regard 
to  this  matter  of  publicity ,  Protestants'  synods  are 
careful  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  apostles  and 
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elders.  It  is  a  recognized  principle,  that  the  de- 
liberations ought  to  take  place  in  presence  of  the 
whole  GhorcL*  No  one  needs  to  be  told  how 
different  is  the  principle  acted  npon  in  the  Papacy. 
All  its  CoundlSy  whether  diocesan,  or  proTinctal, 
or  general,  are  held  in  secret  Not  only  does  the 
present  Council  of  the  Vatican  meet  with  closed 
doors,  bat  the  members  are  bound  by  oath  to 
disclose  nothing  of  what  goes  on  within.  The 
prelates  assume  that  they  are  ''lords  over  Qod's 
heritage;"  the  people  have  no  right  to  orerhear 
their  consnltatioDS ;  their  bnsmess  is  simply  to 
receive  with  unquestioning  submission  the  decrees 
which  their  masters  may  see  fit  to  promulgate. 

2.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  HierarAical  or 
High  Church  doctrine. 

According  to  this  doctrine — ^which  is  held  in 
common  by  the  Qreek  Church,  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Anglican  communion,  and  the  more 
moderate  Boman  Catholics — all  authority  in  the 
Church  was  bestowed  by  Christ  on  the  Twelve 
Apostles;  and  as  the  apostles  transmitted  their 
authority  (so  it  is  alleged)  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Church,  it  is  in  the  prelates  that  all  Church  power 
now  resides.  They,  and  they  only,  are  entitled  to 
receive  into  or  exclude  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church ;  they,  and  they  only,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
cisive voice  in  Synods  or  Councils.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  Bomish  Councils  consist  of  the 
assembled  prelates  of  the  Church.  Every  prelate  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  by  virtue  oi  his  office ;  and  none 
but  prelates  are  so — ^they  are  the  only  regular  mem- 
bers. To  be  sure^  a  good  many  others  have  been 
admitted  by  the  Popes,  on  various  pretejcts,  to  sit, 
and  even  (if  I  do  not  mistake)  to  vote  alsa  The 
Cardinals  and  Grenerals  of  Orders  are  not  unfre- 
quently  mere  "deacons,"  or  ''priests;"  and  the 
ancient  rule  has  been  so  far  relaxed  as  to  let  them 
have  seats.  But  they  are  admitted  by  way  of 
privilege  only,  not  by  absolute  and  regular  right 
As  for  the  Theologians  and  other  learned  persons, 
for  whom  seats  are  provided,  they  are  present  as 
assessors  only,  to  give  their  advice  when  it  is  asked. 
They  have  no  decisive  voice.  The  prelates,  I 
repeat,  are  the  only  persons  who  sit  in  their  own 
right 


*  Compare  NumbGn  xzxr.  12.  Criminal  irlali  were  to  ooo- 
dncted  in  Israel  that  the  aocuaed  person  wm  said  to  "  stand  be- 
fore the  Congregation  in  Judgment* 


It  must  be  admitted  that  this  hierarchical 
doctrine  is  an  old  one— older,  by  a  great  deal,  than 
the  Popish  doctrine  to  be  presently  noticed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  phdnly  unscripturaL  The 
apostolical  office  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
expired  when  the  last  of  the  apostles  f  dl  asleep. 
And,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  -the 
ordinary  oversight  of  the  churehes  was  exercised, 
not  by  them,  but  by  the  elders.  Moreover,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  manner  in  which  the 
apoetles  and  dders  conducted  their  deliberations 
was  so  ordered  as  to  recognize  the  '^universal 
priesthood  of  the  faithful,"  and  thus  to  exclude 
the  whole  hiersrchical  notion  of  the  Church  and 
its  power. 

3.  We  have  still  to  notice  the  Popuh  cr  Ultra- 
montane  doctrine  of  Church  Power. 

According  to  it,  all  Church  power  resides  in 
the  single  person  of  the  Pope.  He  is  the  Yicar 
of  Christ;  and,  as  such,  possesses  the  same 
power  as  Christ  would  have  exerdsed  if  He  had 
been  here  in  visible  presence.  Not  only  are  the 
people  to  yield  implicit  obedience  and  subjection 
to  him  in  all  thii^,  but  the  dergy  are  to  do  the 
same--even  the  prdates  have  no  power  or  autho* 
rity  except  what  they  derive  from  him.  When 
they  assemble  in  Councils,  this  is  not  in  their  own 
right :  they  have  no  right  save  that  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Pope.  They  are  merely  his  ad- 
visers and  instruments. 

It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  to  take  notice  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  sustain  this  monstrous  (pinion. 
They  are  sufficiently  remaricable.  Evm  Scriptare 
has  been  pressed  into  the  service.  Did  not  our 
Lord  say  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  *^  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  buOd  my 

Church and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 

the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shsU  be  bound  in  heaven  "  1  (Matt 
xvL  18, 19).  Did  He  not  afterwards  say  to  him, 
"  Feed  My  sheep  "  ?  (John  zxL  16).  This  argu- 
ment is  easily  disposed  o£  It  ijs  made  up  of  three- 
links,  every  one  of  which  is  necessary  to  its  vali« 
dity : — (1.)  The  texts  cited  confer  on  Peter  the 
right  of  absolute  dominion  over  the  Church ;  (2.) 
Peter,  clothed  in  this  absolute  dominion,  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome ;  (3.)  Peter's  absolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  Church  was  attached  to> 
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the  "see*'  of  Borne,  And  w«s  iitiiismitted  to  hiB 
successors  in  the  see.  Erery  one  of  these  pro- 
positioDB  is  indispensable  to  the  argament ;  the 
Moie  of  one  link  is  fatal  to  the  whole  chain. 
Now  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  bear  ezam- 
inatioD.  Not  only  are  they  incapable  of  proof,  bnt 
every  («e  of  them  has  been  disproved. — ^After 
all,  the  Bible  texts  were  not  the  fountain  of  the 
doctrine.  The  appeal  to  them  in  support  of  the 
I^nJ  daims  is  a  mere  after-thought,  and  a  veiy 
kte  one  too.  It  was  never  once  heard  of  in  the 
primitire  times  of  the  Church.  On  this  point, 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  the  re- 
marks of  the  learned  Boman  Catholic  writers,  who 
have  hitely  given  their  views  to  the  world  under 
the  name  of  Janus, 

**  Of  all  the  Fathers  who  interpret  these  passages 
inibe  Qospels  (Matt  zvL  18;  JohnzxL  17X  not 
a  tingle  one  applies  them  to  the  Boman  bishops  as 
Pdet't  successors.  How  many  Fathers  have 
busied  themselves  with  these  texts,  yet  not  one 
of  them  whose  commentaries  we  possess — Origen, 
Chiysostomy  Hilary,  Augustine^  Cyril,  Theodoret, 
and  those  whose  interpretations  are  collected  in 
Catenas — ^has  dropped  the  faintest  hint  that  the 
primacy  of  Home  is  the  consequence  of  the  com- 
missbn  and  promise  to  Peter !  Not  one  of  them 
iuui  e^klained  the  rock  or  foundation  on  which 
Chrbt  would  build  His  Church,  of  the  office  g^ven 
to  Peter  to  be  transmitted  to  his  successors ;  bnt 
tbey  understood  by  it  either  Christ  HimseU^  or 
Peter's  confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  both  to- 
gether. Or  else  they  thought  Peter  was  the 
foandation  equally  with  all  the  other  Apostles, 
the  Twelve  being  together  the  foundation-stones  of 
tbe  Church  (Apoc.  xxL  14).  The  Fathers  could  the 
less  recognize  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  any  special  preroga- 
tive or  lordship  of  the  Boman  bishop,  inasmuch 
as — ^what  is  obvious  to  any  one  at  first  sight — 
they  did  not  regard  a  power  first  given  to  Peter, 
and  afterwards  conferred  in  precisely  the  same 
words  on  all  the  Apostles,  as  anything  peculiar  to 
lum,  or  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Boman  bishops ; 
and  they  held  the  symbol  of  the  keys  as  meaning 
just  the  same  thing  as  the  figurative  expression 
of  bindiiig  and  loosing. 

''Every  one  knows  the  one  classical  passage  of 
Sciiptore  on  which  the  edifice  of  Papal  Infalli- 


bility has  been  reared :  'I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  fidth  fail  not :  and  when  thou  art  con- 
verted confirm  thy  brethren'  (Luke  xxii.  32). 
Bnt  these  vrords  manifestly  refer  only  to  Peter 
personally*. •.. .It  is  directly  against  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  which  speaks  simply  of  faith,  first 
wavering  and  then  confirmed  in  the  Messianic 
dignity  of  Christ,  to.  find  in  it  a  promise  of  future 
infallibility  to  a  succession  of  Popes,  just  because 
they  hold  the  office  Peter  first  held  in  the  Boman 
Church.  No  single  writer  to  the  end  of  tlie 
seventh  century  dreamt  of  such  an  interpretation : 
— all  without  exception — and  there  are  eighteen 
of  them — explain  it  simply  as  a  prayer  of  Christ 
that  His  apostle  might  not  wholly  succumb,  and 
lose  his  faith  entirely  in  his  approaching  trial. 
The  first  to  find  in  it  a  promise  of  privilege  to 
the  Church  of  Bome  was  Pope  Agatho  in  680, 
when  trying  to  avert  the  threatened  condemnation 
of  his  predecessor,  Honorius,  through  whom  the 
Boman  Churcb  had  lost  its  boasted  privilege  of 
doctrinal  purity." 

The  comment  of  ^  Janus "  on  the  remarkable 
facts  thus  marshalled  in  opposition  to  the  Popish 
misinterpretation  of  Christ's  words  is  severe ;  but 
so  obviously  just  that  it  must  have  cut  deep  into  • 
the  conscience  of  many  a  heavy-laden  priest : — 

"Now,  the  Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith,. 
imposed  on  the  clergy  since  Pius  IV.,  contains  a 
vow  never  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers — ^that  is,  the  great  Church  Doctors  of  the  • 
first  six  centuries,  for  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died  > 
in  604,  was  the  last  of  the  Fathers.    Every  bishop 
and  theologian  iherefcre  breaks  his  oath  when  he  tit  - 
terprets  the  passage  in  question  of  a  gift  of  in/aUi- 
bUity  promised  by  Christ  to  the  Popes.'*  * 

What  has  been  said  will,  I  trust,  give  the  reader 
a  clear  conception  of  the  three  theories  regarding 
the  Seat  of  Church  Power.     A  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  second  and  third,  at  present;  since  - 
a  principal  design  of  the  convoking  of  the  Council 
undoubtedly  was  to  attempt  a  decision  between  . 
them.     Hitherto  the  subject  has  caused  much  < 
controversy  within  the  Bomish  Church.      The  • 
Boman  Catholics  have  been  by  no  means  united  : 

•  "The  Pope  and  the  Ooimdl,''  by  JAivrs.    Translated  from  « 
the  GemuuL    London  1800.    Pp-  Ol-M. 
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in  reeognudng  the  Papal  claims.     Primacy  they 
have  all  been  willing  to  concede  to  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  j  but  <dnol%Ue  iovereignty  many  of  them 
have  refused,  and  still  refuse,  to  acknowledge. 
They  are  Romanists;  but  Papists  they  refuse  to 
be.    Within  the  last  twelvemonth  the  press  has 
teemed  with  pamphlets  and  books  from  Boman 
Catholic  pens,  in  which  the  Papal  claims  have 
been  combated  with  extraordinary  learning  and 
vigour.     It  is  understood  that  something  like  half 
the   Boman   Catholic   prelates  of   France  and 
Germany  are,  more  or  less,  anti-papal     Not  that 
they  are  Protestants.     On  the  contrary,  they  are 
hierarchical  to  the  core.    The  grand  old  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  utterly 
foreign  to  their  notions  of  the  Christian  reli^on 
and  the  Christian  Church.     But  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  become  the  mere  tools  of  the  Papacy. 
They  maintain  that  every  bishop  has  received 
authority  in  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  his  office — 
authority  in  respect  to  which  he  is  not  dependent 
on  any  man ;  and  that  the  Pope  is  only  the  preses 
of  the  seven  hundred  now  surrounding  his  throne 
— primus  inter  pares.    We  cannot  see  any  founda- 
tion for  this  theory  of  theirs  in  the  Word  of  God ; 
nevertheless,  we  can  regard  it  with  a  certain 
respect,  as  a  theory  less  abjectly  servile  than  that 
of  the  Ultramontane  party.     The  quality  for  which 
we  have  a  certain  regard  for  it  is  precisely  that 
which  has  all   along  made  it  hateful  to  the 
Jesuits :  and  as  their  party  has  now  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  ascendency  in  the  Bomish  Church, 
they  have  set  their  hearts  on  suppressing  the  less 
despotic  doctrine  for  ever,  and  converting  the 
Church  into  a  more  absolute  spiritual  despotism 
than  they  have  ever  hitherto  been  able  to  mske 
it      The  importance  of  the  dogma  of   Papal 
Infallibility,   which  they  are  labouring  to  get 
endorsed  by  the  Council  and  proclaimed  as  an 
Article  of  Faith,  lies  in  this,  that  its  acceptance 
by  the  Church  would  be  a  final  surrender  of  the 
old  episcopal  claim  of  independent  authority  and 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  Papal  des- 
potism. 

The  situation  is  critical  The  Papacy,  bereft 
of  the  support  it  used  to  derive  from  the  civil 
governments,  and  forced  to  cast  about  for  some 
new  way  of  sustaining  its  dominion,  finds  itself 
obliged  to  choose  one  of  two  courses.  Either  it  may 


do  as  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Ireland  and 
Germany  are  doing  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances ; — ^it  may  cast  itself  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  people^  taking  them  frankly  into  its  counsels, 
and  intrusting  them  with  power :  or  it  may  seek 
safety  in  the  opposite  quarter,  by  stifling  the 
feeble  remains  of  constitutional  freedom  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  Boman  pale;  Besides  continuing 
the  exclusion  of  the  people  and  the  lower  clergy 
from  all  their  rights,  it  may  extend  the  exclu- 
sion to  the  bishops  also;  concentrating  all  power 
into  the  single  person  of  the  Pope,  and  converting 
the  Bomish  Church  into  a  vast  '*  Society  of  Jesua" 
Everything  that  has  transpired  regarding  the 
Council  goes  to  show  that  the  Pope  and  his 
advisers  have  made  choice  of  the  more  despotic 
course ;  and  that  the  Council  has  been  convened 
to  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  votes  by  promul- 
gating the  Infallibility  dogma. 

What  the  result  may  be  I  cannot  tell,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  conjecture.  Doubtless  the  Pope 
could  force  the  dogma  through  the  Council  if  he 
judged  the  time  to  be  ripe.  Should  he  do  so  the 
consequences  must  be  serious.  They  may  be 
serious  even  for  us.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  concentrated  Papal  despotism,  managed  by 
the  Jesuits,  would  be  able,  for  a  time,  to  put 
forth  formidable  efforts  wherever  Boman  Catholica 
form  part  of  the  population.  But  the  conse- 
quences would  be  far  more  serious  for  the 
Bomish  Church  itselC  The  proclamation  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility  would  thoroughly  alienate  and 
dishearten  the  foremost  men  of  the  Bomish  Com- 
munion in  France  and  Germany ;  and  might  even 
constrain  them  to  secede.  If  it  be  true,  as  is 
alleged,  that  of  the  bishops  now  in  Bome,  two 
hundred  have  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the 
dogma,  while  only  four  hundred  have  pronounced 
in  its  favour,  one  may  pretty  confidently  predict 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  will  be  waived. 
But  the  Jesuits  have  more  ways  of  reaching 
their  end  than  by  marching  right  up  to  it.  If 
they  are  baffled  in  their  project*  of  a  new  dogma 
defining  the  Papal  Infidlibility,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  bafflecT  in  their  hope  of  concentrating 
the  Papal  despotism  in  the  sense  of  that  dogma. 
The  concentration  has  been  begun  already.  The 
promulgation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  by  the  present  Pope  without  a  Council, 
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was  a  tacit  assumptioii  of  Personal  Infallibility ; 
and  whether  a  decree  fbrmallj  announcing  that 
Infallibility  be  Yoted  by  the  Council  or  not,  it  ia 
almost  certain  to.  be  henceforth  the  dominant 
piittdple  in  the  goyemment  of  the  Church. 


But  "  the  Lord  reigneth;"  and  His  dominion  is 
by  the  truth  and  for  the  truth.  The  more  the 
Papacy  recedes  from  Christ's  truth,  and  enthrones 
falsehood  in  its  stead,  the  more  certain  and  speedy 
will  be  its  fall 
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PART  I. 


IjN  beginning  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Par- 
ables, the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
selection  here  made.  Why  begin  with 
the  Prodigal  Son?  the  reader  may  ask. 
The  course  is  unusual,  and  yet  the  reasons  for  it  are 
simple  and  strong.  If  the  parables  are  to  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  or  Church  of 
God  on  earth,  in  bringing  these  parables  under  review, 
It  is  natural  that  we  shoold  begin  with  those  which 
illnstrate  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  This  being  de- 
termined, we  are  at  once  tirnied  to  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Luke's  Gospel  Bat  there  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep 
stands  fint,  and  that  concerning  the  lost  piece  of  silver 
comes  next,  before  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  There 
is  a  clear  and  important  link  of  connection  maintained 
in  this  order.  The  line  of  thought  starts  from  the  circum- 
ference, and  reaches  to  the  centre.  But  when  we  stand 
at  the  centre,  in  the  home  where  the  Father  is,  we  see  the 
line  go  out  from  the  centre  and  return  again.  The  story  of 
the  prodigal  son  does  more  than  tell  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom.  It  discovers  to  us  a  departure  and  a  return, 
and  this  is  more  than  is  done  by  either  of  the  other  two. 
They  do  not  explain  how  the  loss  took  place,  either  of 
the  sheep  or  of  the  piece  of  money.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  basis  of  the  two  parables,  they  could  not  be 
riaJe  to  carry  any  such  explanation,  for  there  is  nothing 
either  in  the  wandering  of  a  sheep  from  the  fold,  or  in 
the  falling  of  a  piece  of  money  into  the  dust,  which  could 
illustrate  the  spiritual  truth  involved  in  men  wandering 
from  God.  We  must  be  brought  into  the  midst  of 
human  relations  in  order  to  find  this,  as  in  the  stoiy 
C'f  the  prodigal  son.  In  a  single  picture,  this  places 
under  our  notice  the  departure  and  the  return.  It  is 
thus  properly  taken  first  in  our  study  of  parabolic 
teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  these  remarks  be  accepted  as  answering  the  ques- 
tion why  the  parable  stands  here  first,  then  how  inter- 
esting in  itself  is  this  characteristic  of  the  parable. 
There  is  no  other  in  the  series  which  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  banning  of  man's  separation  from  God.  There  is  a 
singnltf  completeness  of  representation  here.  It  sketches 
the  world  that  now  is,  and  what  is  beyond.  In  a  single 
]>lctore  there  is  traced  what  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be 


in  human  history  under  the  spiritual  government  of 
our  Divine  Father.  Here  it  \%  clearly  discovered  to  us 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  established  by  grace  on  the 
earth  is  not  altogether  a  new  thing,  but  tlie  restora- 
tion of  an  old.  It  is  the  reproduction  of  what  origin- 
ally existed,  when  God  contemplated  man  with  ufi- 
mixed  satisfaction,  and  man  dwelt  in  fellowship  witii 
God,  delighting  in  His  service.  The  spiritual  kingdom 
is  a  restored  kingdom.  The  marvel  to  us  is  how  that 
restoration  has  been  brought  about  When  to  the  ful- 
ness of  representation  marking  this  parable  there  is 
added  the  minuteness  of  most  effective  detail,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  highest  admiration  has  been 
expressed  in  succeeding  ages  of  this  precious  story  of 
Divine  love,  within  which  there  meet  so  wonderfully 
the  extremes  of  human  unworthiness  and  Divine  love 
—the  depths  of  human  sadness  and  the  heights  of 
Divine  joy. 

Regarded  as  a  picture,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  needs  a  large  canvas,  which  may  suffice  to  bring 
out,  in  due  perapective,  a  father's  house  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  a  far  country  in  the  background.  Perhaps, 
when  the  different  scenes  are  taken  into  account,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  story  affords  materials  for  a 
portfolio  of  views,  all  the  pictures  having  the  same 
subject  First,  the  father's  house  is  in  the  foreground  ; 
thereafter  different  points  in  the  landscape  are  succes- 
sively brought  into  prominence,  under  varying  light  and 
shade  ;  until,  in  the  last  view,  the  house  is  again  seen 
in  the  foreground,  in  tbe  full  brightness  of  an  un* 
clouded  day,  the  scene  of  special  rejoicing.  A  single 
sketch,  however,  will  best  serve  the  ptu^oses  of  exposi- 
tion. A  spacious  dwelling,  situated  in  a  wide  territory, 
is  conspicuons  in  the  picture  :  a  father  and  two  sons 
compose  the  family— each  one  clearly  marked  in  cha- 
racter—and a  large  number  of  attendant  servants  are 
in  the  dwelling.  In  a  far  part  of  that  father's  domin- 
ions the  inhabitants  have  established  tliemselves  in 
opposition  to  his  authority.  The  younger  son,  after 
receiving  a  large  share  of  his  father's  wealth,  leaves  his 
father's  house,  and  wanders  into  this  distant  region, 
where  he  joins  these  rebels,  and  wastes  his  substance 
in  riotous  living.    Coming  to  wretchedness,  he  repents, 
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retarns,  and  is  Yreloomed  ivith  great  joy  by  his  ftlfaer, 
and  in  that  joy  the  servants  of  the  household  take 
a  prominent  part;  while  the  elder  son,  who  has 
continued  at  home,  stands  outside  in  sore  displea- 
sure. Sketched  only  in  ontlinei  this  is  the  represen- 
tation of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  given  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  Qod  is^  a  father  amongst  men, 
who  takes  delight  in  receiving  to  His  favour  and 
home  all  who  return  in  penitence  firom  wUful  separa- 
tion and  transgression. 

At  first  our  attention  is  fixed  on  the  family-circle 
within  this  dwelling.  There  is  a  father,  and  there  are 
two  sons.  These  make  up  the  family.  The  mother 
does  not  appear  in  the  stoiy.  Her  absence  is  quite 
marked,  and  yet  it  is  never  painfully  felt  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure 
of  it  which  involves  even  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
This  is  a  studied  absence,  for  the  simple  %nd  plain 
reason  that  human  relati(»is  never  can  be  made  fully 
to  harmonize  with  the  higher  relations  which  subsist 
between  CM  and  men.  On  this  account  it  happens 
that  the  gentle,  penetrating,  and  most  efficient  influ> 
ence  of  a  mother^the  finest  moral  and  spiritual 
iDfiuence  working  in  the  midst  of  family  ties — is  neces- 
sarily absent  from  a  story  which  is  taken  up  for 
parabolic  service.  At  the  same  time,  in  marking  this 
fact,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  reason  for  it,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  subtle  power  of  tenderest,  purest 
afiection  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  agency  is  not  absent 
from  the  stoiy.  The  sons  are  not  represented  as  if 
sujSering  from  the  absence  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  in 
pondering  what  is  said,  it  must  appear  that  there  is  an 
unusual  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  very  striking  out- 
flow in  the  expression  of  it,  when  the  father  meets  his 
returning  son.  To  every  one  who  considers  how  a 
father  would  act  in  such  circumstancesi  and  how  a 
mother  would,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  motherly 
influence  is  not  wanting,  but  rather  conspicuously 
present.  It  is  the  strongest  and  tenderest  love  of 
the  family-circle  which  is  discovered  at  that  point  in 
the  narrative,  though  even  in  such  love  there  is,  no 
doubt,  only  a  dim  shadowing  of  the  love  which  "  passeth 
knowledge." 

Looking  in  upon  the  family-circle  here  presented  to 
view,  there  are  only  two  sons.  When  we  glance  over 
the  three  parables  which  are  set  down  together,  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  numbers  spoken  of  in 
the  illustrative  cases.  It  is  indeed  in  each  case  a 
single  object  which  is  conspicuous.  It  is  a  solitary 
wandering  sheep,  alone  on  the  mountain  or  moor; 
and  a  single  piece  of  money  which  has  rolled  off  into 
some  darkened  corner ;  and  one  prodigal  son.  But  it 
is  also  noticeable  that  the  single  object  is  put  in 
different  relations  in  the  successive  stories,  and  with 
some  regard  to  what  is  natural  in  the  special  form  of 
illustration.  There  is  one  sheep  from  a  flock  of  a 
hundred  belonging  to  the  shepherd  ;  one  piece  of 
^oney  out  of  a  little  store  of  ten  pieces  which  a  woman 


had  in  her  poMosaion ;  one  son  from  a  fiunily  only 
two  in  number.  The  flock  of  sheep  affords  in  some 
ways  an  appropriate  line  of  illustration,  but  it  is 
furthest  of  the  three  from  the  reality.  The  piece  of 
money  comes  nearer  the  case  in  the  illastration  of 
enduring  value,  and  the  relative  importance  of  it  to 
the  holder  is  not  on  this  account  lowered,  but 
heightened  to  one  in  ten.  The  fiunily-cirde  comes 
unspeakably  nearer  the  reality,  yet  still  the  effect  is 
heightened,  and  the  lost  one  takes  rank  as  one  of 
two.  This  is  the  impressive  parabolic  mode  of  convey- 
ing the  truth  that  God  cares  for  each  sinner  apart,  as  if 
he  were  the  only  wanderer  whose  return  He  longed  to 
secure.  This  is  the  parabolic  form  for  ^  trhotoever  will, 
let  him  come ;"  and  for  the  distinctly  personal  assur- 
ance fior"  every  creature,"— -"/iiro  that  cometh  unto 
Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out" 

From  this  point,  then,  our  attention  is  concentrated 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  younger  son—the  one 
who  is  the  wanderer  in  the  ways  of  folly  and  vice.  We 
are  to  see  the  separation  of  this  son  from  his  father,  to 
his  fathei's  deep  displeasure,  and  to  his  own  speedy 
ruin.  What  is  there  which  leads  to  such  separa- 
tion ?  Nothing  in  his  father's  character,  or  treatment 
of  him  ;  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family  ; 
but  something  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  young  man 
himself.  He  is  restless,  longing  after  what  he  has  not 
He  craves  more  than  his  father's  love  and  the  fulness 
of  his  father's  house  can  give  him.  What  is  worst  in  the 
case  is,  that  he  craves  what  it  is  impossible  to  have  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  father's  love,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  that  love,  and  sever  himself  from  it,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  own  desires.  He  specially  craves  two 
things,— goods  which  shall  be  his  own,  and  separation 
from  his  father  in  the  use  of  them.  These  two  give 
form  and  completeness  to  a  plan  which  he  sketches  for 
as  much  of  his  life  as  he  cares  to  forecast  There  may^ 
be  a  beyond,— he  does  not  care  to  inquire  into  that,  and 
is  content  to  leave  it  a  blank.  But  while  the  two- 
things  are  present  to  his  mind,  only  the  first  is 
dedared  in  what  he  says  to  his  fi&ther.  There  is  a 
half-truthfulness,  which  comes  as  the  attendant  on  a 
purpose  cherished,  though  known  to  be  evil,  whidi  is  a 
whole  falseness,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  doing  of 
evil  Such  half-truthfulness  is  the  device  of  this  young 
man.  '<  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falleth  to  me."  Property  which  I  can  call  my  own,  is 
what  I  want  He  speaks  as  if  he  only  wished  to  make 
a  beginning  for  himself,  as  eveiy  young  man  may  very 
properly  do,  and  as  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  do,  whether  he  have  a  large  capital  to  start 
with,  or  no  capital  but  will  to  work,  character  to  guide 
him,  and  determination  to  learn.  But  this  young  man 
does  not  contemplate  work.  He  does  not  think  of 
entering  upon  his  possessions  with  a  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility, meaning  to  do  the  part  of  a  man  in  making  a 
wise  and  benevolent  use  of  his  possessions.  He  is  quite 
willing,  indeed^  that  his  father  should  regard  his  request 
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in  tlus  light,  but  quite  unwilliiig  that  he  should  have 
his  actual  desigii  explained.  The  dettre  far  property 
is  oocuioMd  bj  irhat  is  meanwhile  unacknoirledged,  the 
desire  of  self-indnlgenoe  away  from  his  fathei's  control 
The  lather  gives  his  sod  what  he  asks.  80  it  is  God 
gives  to  man,  with  freedom  to  use,  aoooiding  to  personal 
dxrioe,  what  is  given.  Withont  possibility  of  being 
deceived  either  by  hatf-trnthfiilness  in  utterance,  or  by 
the  natore  of  the  pnipose  hot  half  acknowledged  in  the 
heart,  <9od  freely  distributes  property,  even  thong^  men 
make  a  god  of  it,  and  utterly  foiget  the  Giver.  And 
too  often  it  tarns  oat  trae  that  men  desire  the  gifts 
more  than  the  fitvoorof  the  Giver;  and  the  anrestrsined 
ose  of  tiie  gifts,  rather  than  their  ose  according  to  the 
will  of  the  divine  Giver.  Here  is  exposed  to  view  the 
explanation  of  man's  sepantion  finom  God.  It  is  two- 
fold. Inwardly,  self-indolgence  is  more  valued  than 
the  experience  of  Divine  &vour  nnder  the  restraints  of 
obedience.  Outwardly,  God's  gifts  are  esteemed  more 
than  God  Himself.  These  elements  mingle  in  all  the 
sin  which  separates  from  God. 

Half4nrthfalness  has  a  covert  end  to  serve,  and  dis- 
cov«n  its  real  falseness  as  soon  as  that  end  is  gained. 
The  yoong  man  coold  not  long  keep  up  appearances. 
Not  many  days  could  he  brook  delay,  antil  his  purpose 
was  discovered  by  a  comfdete  breik-off  ttom  home 
restraint  '^Not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son 
gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far 
coantry."  The  banning  of  a  course  of  sin  is  as  the 
setting  out  OD  a  journey.  He  who  starts  in  disregard 
of  God  may  travel  long  and  penetrate  fiur  into  the  dread 
mysteries  of  unrestrained  wickedness.  Thoughts  of 
God  and  of  holiness  may  check  a  man,  and  even  turn 
him,  but  in  absence  of  such  thoughts  he  is  firee  to 
wander.  As  we  look  upon  the  young  man  hasting  away 
alone,  we  are  not  as  yet  brought  face  to  fue  with  gross 
presumptnoiis  sin.  But  hssting  fh>m  his  father's  house, 
glad  to  iriden  the  distance  between  him  and  a  father's 
commands,  with  stores  of  money  in  his  possession,  his 
mind  is  fnU  to  overflow  of  purposes  and  high  ezpecta- 
tiona.  Fkoperty  and  prospects  together  are  the  store- 
hoose  of  possible  iniquity.  This  young  man  is  mighty 
to  do  evil,  and  ei^;er  to  make  a  beginning.  Sad  it  is  for 
the  man  himself,  and  very,  very  sad  for  those  to  whom 
he  comes,  when  youth  and  wealth  go  open-banded  into 
the  dwelfing-phices  of  vice.  Sad  for  him,  for  he  may 
parish,  tboqgh  possibility  of  escape  there  may  be,  when 
he  shdl  come  out  all  scathed  by  the  raging  fire.  Most 
sad  lor  them  who  are  dweUers  there,  increasing  the 
powv  ef  those  influences  which  ensnare  them,  and 
estaUidiing  the  strongholds  of  evil. 

HQW,then, does  it  fiyre  with  this  youth?  He  reached 
the  desired  country,  and  ^  there  wasted  his  substance 
in  Tidoas  Uving."  It  is  quickly  tM.  The  Bible  con- 
denses the  description  of  such  scenes.  These  few  words 
give  the  Bible  representation  of  folly  and  vice.  The 
pietine  is  only  in  outline,  seen  dimly  in  the  shading 
wbidiper^iecttve  demands.    It  does  not  tell  much,  for 


there  is  an  ignorance  which  is  precious  above  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  personal  share 
in  such  scenes  as  those  with  which  this  young  man  was 
now  daily  familiar.  Happy  is  that  man  whose  memory 
carries  no  imprint  of  them.  Enough  is  sketched  in  this 
picture,  even  in  dim  perspective,  to  make  us  aware  of 
their  hatefnlness.  '*  Wasted  his  substance  in  riotous 
living."  Reckless  folly.  The  reins  which  reason  holds 
are  snapped  and  dangUng  in  the  breese ;  passion  has 
sway,  and  the  sight  even  of  ruinous  waste  fsils  to  deter. 
Some  sin  there  is  which  is  wily  in  its  working,  and 
does  not  part  company  with  prudence ;  but  it  is  not 
sttdi  as  this.  Vice  can  cut  short  its  own  course  by 
ruming  its  devotee.  Earthly  substance  cannot  endure 
riotous  living.  Like  snow  before  the  sun,  it  melteth 
away.  The  profligate  awakes,  and  lo !  it  is  gone.  There 
is  a  giving  which  doth  not  impoverish,  but  it  is  not  this. 
In  wreck  of  substance  is  the  reign  of  debasing  vice. 
Terrible  is  the  dose  for  the  man  who  hastes  to  dwell 
among  its  subjects.  The  law  which  conscience  gives  is 
first  shunned,  bat  afterwards  is  brought  fbrth  to  provide 
materials  for  low  jest;  lofty  aspirations  are  cast  out  as 
cumbersome  treasure  is  thrown  down  on  the  line  of  a 
retreating  army ;  and  the  novice  in  vice  goes  headlong 
into  pollution,  soon  fitting  him  for  companionship  with 
the  worst  This  fax  country,  where  substance  is  wasted 
in  riotous  living,  is  the  kingdom  of  wickedness  in  the 
world,  standing  in  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  has  found  a  place  in  it  This  is  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Between  this  kingdom  of  vice  and  the  fiithei's  house 
there  is  a  wide  interval  In  view  of  the  significance  of 
the  story,  the  dwelling  of  vice  could  not  be  near  the 
house.  It  is  in  a  "&r  country."  But  as  you  look 
along  that  wide  stretch  of  country  between  the  father's 
house  and  the  corrupt  retreat  to  which  the  younger 
son  has  gone,  you  discover  no  messenger  sent  to  make 
inquiries  after  the  youth,  or  cany  words  of  earnest 
entreaty  for  his  return.  At  first  sight  this  is  perplex- 
ing. It  seems  so  different  fh>m  the  reality  represented 
in  other  parables,  such  as  the  two  which  precede  this. 
There  is  surely  some  sigiuficance  in  the  absence  of  a 
feature  so  natural  to  such  a  story  that  the  want  of  it 
is  almost  startling.  And  is  not  this  the  testimony 
which  the  story  bears  to  the  deep  displeasure  of  the 
fsther  with  the  conduct  of  his  son  7  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  father  vduntarily  continues  as  far  from  his 
son,  as  the  son  has  voluntarily  gone  from  him.  In  this 
completeness  of  the  son's  isolation  from  home— in  this 
absence  of  the  going  and  coming  of  messengers— we 
trace  strong  marks  of  a  father's  displeasure.  And  it  is 
plainly  the  more  needftd  to  notice  this,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  sucli 
displeasure,  when  at  length  the  father  meets  his  son 
returning  from  his  career  of  wickedness.  The  past  is 
so  completely  buried  then,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  note  the  unbending  condemnation  so 
strongly  nuuntained  till  then. 
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The  narrative,  ivhich  faintly  traces  the  riotous  livin{c« 
indicates  more  minutely  the  bitter  experience  irhieh 
comes  in  its  train.    "When  he  had  spent  all,  there 
arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land  ;  and  he  began  to 
be  in  want    And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a 
citizen  of  that  country  ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields 
to  feed  swine.    And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly 
with  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no  man 
gave  unto  him."    Such  is  the  dark  shading  in  which 
the  consequences  of  riotous  living  are  painted.    Ruin 
keeps  company  with  riot.    The  youth  goes  unbidden  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  riotous,  and  soon  ruin  comes  un- 
bidden to  be  guest  with  him.    This  happens  partly  as 
the  result  of  his  own  action,  and  partly  under  events  of 
a  higher  order  in  the  providential  government  of  the 
far  country,  and  thtese  are  events  over  which  he  has  no 
control    In  self-indulgence  he  spends  all  his  substance, 
and  thus  walks  deliberately  into  the  inheritance  of 
penury.    By  his  own  choice,  he  brings  himself  to  want. 
But  along  with  this  line  of  conduct  and  attendant  ex- 
perience there  comes  "a  mighty  famine"  upon  the  far 
country.    Bringing  himself  into  trouble  by  events  of  his 
own  determining,  the  trouble  is  deepened  by  events 
which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  and  which 
involve  all  around  him  more  or  less  in  a  share  of  dis- 
tress.   The  famine  in  Canaan,  when  stores  were  only 
in  the  gamers  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  may  represent  what 
is  here  depicted.    The  parabolic  meaning  of  the  famine 
is  the  thing  of  chief  interest    In  seeking  this,  the  main 
points  to  be  noticed  are  that  its  coming  is  here  connected 
with  his  spending  of  his  substance,  and  in  coming  it 
involves  him  in  additional  distress  only  as  it  involves 
all  tlie  dwellers  in  the  land.    As  we  say,  it  hapfiened 
to  come  when  his  purse  was  empty,  but  it  came  to 
all  who  dwelt  there,  whatsoever  the  state  of  their  re- 
sources at  the  time.     Along  with  the  particular  ex- 
perience, there  is  here  illustration  of  what  is  general 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  young  man's  wealth  has 
gone  from  his  hands  ;  but  the  land  into  which  wealth 
is  carried  by  headstrong  foolish  youth,  who  freely  pour 
it  forth  till  nothing  remains  for  themselves,  is  a  land 
subject  to  the  outbreak  of  mighty  famines.     When 
such  famine  comes,  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds 
avails  little ;  in  some  ways,  it  increases  the  evil,  driving 
the  possessor  into  greater  distraction.    How  to  provide 
for  them  at  such  a  time  ;  how  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  driving  them  into  an  unfiivourable  market ;  how  to 
keep  off  the  hour  when  there  shall  be  stores  of  money  in 
possession,  but  no  food  to  buy;— these  are  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  rich  in  such  times.    Money  keeps  famine  at 
bay  only  by  a  few  paces.     In  this  way  the  parable 
illustrates  the  truth  that  famine  afflicts  the  life  of 
those,  whether  in  the  midst  of  poverty  or  of  plenty,  whose 
life  is  spent  far  off  from  God.    There  is  a  want  which 
riot  caimot  satisfy.    Licentious  indulgence  will  only 
excite  for  a  brief  season,  blinding  the  eyes  for  the  time 
to  all  that  is  beyond  the  whirl ;  but  when  the  excite- 
ment is  over  a  great  void  is  left  behind  ;  when  the 


whirl  stops,  objects  beyond  become  visible,  and  tlie 
man  finds  himself  less  prepared  for  dealing  with  Uteni, 
than  if  he  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  giddy  circle. 
Possession  of  property  cannot  satisfy.  There  is  in  the 
land  a  great  famine  of  all  that  the  higher  nature  of  man 
wants  for  its  support  and  satisfSiction.  All  come  to  feel 
tills,  though  those  who  have  least  property,  having  least 
to  lean  upon,  and  fewest  expedients  open  to  them,  are 
on  these  accounts  likely  to  feel  the  pinching  most  But 
ail  feel  it,  even  to  the  richest  The  greatest  pccseasions 
cannot  buy  what  the  higher  nature  needs  for  its  satis- 
faction. Afiar  off  from  God,  the  supply  is  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  In  such  a  state  there  is  a  mighty  flEuiiiue 
of  all  that  man  most  needs. 

But,  passing  from  this  genend  truth,  we  trace  still  tlie 
history  of  the  individual  whose  experience  is  to  illus- 
twte  separation  from  God.    In  the  straits  which  fjauuiiic 
brings,  and  without  any  resoiuroes  of  his  own  to  lean 
upon,  he  looks  around  him  for  some  promise  of  help  to 
esc^)e  the  worst    He  makes  his  appeal  to  ^  «  citizen  of 
that  country."    This  person,  like  all  other  permanent 
dwellers  there,  is  identified  with  the  pkoe  where  the 
youth  has  but  recently  arrived.    The  citizen  has  ac- 
quued  property,  has  vested  interests  in  the  country,  and 
among  the  citizens  is  one  of  those  least  likely  to  think 
of  removing  from  the  city.    It  was  plainly  of  such  an 
one  as  this  that  our  Lord  spoke,  when  He  startled  His 
disciples  by  saying,  "  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    Rendered  into  the  lan- 
guage of  this  parable,  that  saying  will  run  thus, — '*  How 
hardly  will  a  prosperous  citizen  of  the  far  country  depart 
from  it,  that  he  may  dwell  near  to  God."    To  such  a 
settled  dweller  in  the  phice,  the  profligate  son  betakes 
himself  now.    The  youth  would  settle  if  he  oould,  and 
find  a  place  among  the  citizens.    Companionship  in  a 
godless  life  is  some  support  in  godlessnees.    And  when 
this  cannot  be  found  to  any  extent  worth  reckoning 
upon  as  reliable,  even  condescendmg  patronage  from 
those  who  have  prospered  in  ungodliness  is  accepted  as 
a  gain.    A  veiy  small  gain  in  this  case  such  patronage 
brought    This  wealthy  citizen ''  sent  him  into  his  fields 
to  feed  swine."    And  he  went!    He  whose  excited 
imagination  had  drawn  vivid  pictures  of  unniingled 
delight,  accepts  to-day  the  post  of  a  swineherd.    He 
drives  out  the  swine  into  the  fields,  that  l^y  may 
feed  under  the  trees  on  the  pods  which  have  fiillen  from 
the  branches.    Heart-sick  with  the  disappointment  of 
his  bright  hopes,  he  is  meeting  the  realities  of  life  in 
their  plainest,  roughest  form.    Voluntarily  separated 
from  his  home,  forsaken  by  the  companions  of  his 
revelry,  he  is  lonely  and  sad  in  these  silent  fields.    In 
his  self-produced  poverty,  hunger  was  his  companion, 
yet  no  man  gave  unto  him,  and  in  his  extremity  he  sat 
down  among  the  swine  and  fed  upon  the  husks  which 
the  swine  did  eat    Truly  sad  is  this  picture  of  hum- 
bling, bitter  extremity.   And  yet,  as  we  look  upon  it,  let 
us  remember  that  poverty  is  in  itself  no  disgrace,  how- 
ever disgraceful  the  paths  which  often  lead  down  to  it 
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Unspeakably  better  it  is^iu  every  way  more  Trortbj  of 
man's  moral  nature,  to  be  an  honest  swineherd,  feeding 
on  the  pods  which  have  fallen  from  the  khamb  tree, 
than  a  riotous  profligate,  faring  sumptuously  every 
day. 

SofieriDg  proved  a  valuable  teacher  to  this  young  man. 
He  was  in  misery  now,  no  help  was  to  be  ibund  around 
him  where  he  was,  and  he  knew  of  help  nowhere  save 
in  the  midst  of  that  home  which  he  had  so  foolishly 
left,  and  which  for  a  time  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
forget  Such  thoughts  as  these  came  in  upon  his  mind 
"Q  this  day  of  calamity.  In  giving  a  welcome  to  them, 
*'  be  came  to  himself."  This  brief  expression  carries  in 
it  a  vivid  reflection  of  what  his  previous  course  had  been, 
as  well  as  a  strong  testimony  to  complete  change  now. 
The  Saviour  accounts  every  one  who  hastes  away  from 
UmI,  who  hurries  into  transgression,  and  seeks  to  abide 
in  the  midst  of  evil,  a  man  who  is  "away  from  him- 
seli,**  as  well  as  away  from  God,  and  away  from  home. 
This  description  applies  not  merely  to  one  course  of 
oondoct,  such  as  that  described  in  the  parable,  but  to 
allcoorses  of  action  involving  wilful se]mration  from  Him 
vho  is  the  source  of  all  good.  A  man  is  away  from  him- 
self when  he  goes  out  from  under  the  direction  of  those 
powers  given  him  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  The 
ruling  impulses  may  differ  greatly  in  the  history  of  dif- 
ferent wanderers,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  impulses  not 
nited  for  the  rule  which  is  given  to  them,  and  not  cap- 
able of  exerciaing  such  rule,  except  to  the  man's  hurt 
Prejudices,  opinions,  and  delusive  imaginations  are  not 
the  man,  tliough  cherished  by  him ;  evil  passions  are 
not  the  nan  though  indulged  and  strengthened  within 
hitn ;  wicked  actions  are  not  the  man,  though  they  are 
done  by  him.  Under  the  dominion  of  false  views  and 
eri]  desires,  which  lead  on  to  sinful  actions,  the  roan  is 
not  himselt  The  wandering  from  God  which  is  wicked- 
ness, is  thus  seen  to  be  the  utmost  foolishness.  The 
noD  who  goes  i^ust  God,  at  the  same  time  goes  against 
himselt  We  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  this  prodigal.  At  length,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
idf-caused  wretchedness,  '*  he  came  to  himself."  This 
letam  is  coincident  with  the  resuming  of  sober  thought. 
Once  brought  to  this  frame  of  mind,  thoughts  start  up 
as  memories  of  the  pleasant  past ;  in  the  stillness  and 
sadness  of  that  hour  he  seems  to  hear  some  solemn 
voice  say,  '^Thou  fool!"  Overleaping  the  immediate 
past,  filled  with  spectres  of  folly,  sin,  and  shame,  he  sees 
in  the  more  remote  past  the  exceeding  blessedness  which 
he  bad  surrendered,  and  in  the  fulness  of  which  his 
father's  servants  are  now  luxuriating.  Having  abated 
hodily  hunger  by  sharing  the  husks  with  the  swine  he 
tended,  a  greater  hunger  now  takes  possession  of  his 
and,  as,  forgetful  of  ail  around,  he  gazes  with  lustrous 
e]fa  on  an  exoellence  unseen  by  those  who  are  near 
Mm.  He  longs  for  peace,  and  purity,  and  such  a  love 
AS  his  latber^s  love,  even  if  he  cannot  have  it  in  all  the 
ftdness  which  he  had  known  when  he  held  the  favoured 
^lace  of  a  son.    He  says  in  his  heart— says  it  alond, 


perchance,  as  he  wanders  through  those  fields,  witli 
none  but  the  swine  for  companions — *^  How  many  liired 
servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  I  perish  witli  hunger."  Subjection  to  his  father 
was  the  one  thing  he  disliked  and  sought  to  escape 
when  he  went  forth  on  his  course  of  sin.  But  now, 
from  the  sadly  changed  point  of  view  to  which,  in  his 
wandering,  he  had  come — and  with  a  greatly  widened 
experience,  which  made  him  w^ry  of  knowing  what 
tho  world  contained — he  looked  on  the  service  of  his 
father,  involving  continual  subjection  to  his  commands, 
constant  observation  under  his  eye,  and  nnifbrm  ex- 
perience of  his  favour ;  and  to  him  that  service  seemed 
tlie  finest  thing  which  tlie  world  possessecl.  How  gladly 
would  he  submit  to  it  now,  even  if  he  took  the  lowest  place 
among  the  servants.  As  he  thinks  of  it  all,  he  feels  as 
if  new  life  wero  coming  to  his  heart,  and  as  if  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom,  so  recklessly  thrown  away,  were  being 
mysteriously  restored  to  hitn,  and  he  says,  *'  I  will  arise, 
and  go  to  my  father."  Tiiis  is  the  turning-point  To 
secure  this  among  men,  Jesus  lifted  His  voice  and  cried, 
'^  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Re- 
pent and  come.  Blessed  is  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  That  blessedness  ye  may  not  only  see  from  afar, 
but  enter  into  it  if  ye  will,  and  share  in  it  freely  from 
henceforth.  There  is  warrant  even  for  such  a  wanderer 
as  this  prodigal  to  repent  of  the  past,  and  say,  *'  I  will 
arise,  and  go  to  my  father."  He  is  right  in  the  instinct 
which  makes  him  regard  this  as  his  last  resort,  and  whicli 
prompts  him  to  expect  that  in  this  he  will  find  an  o\ien 
and  safe  retreat  for  his  weary,  sin*  burdened  spirit.  Well 
it  is  for  him  that  such  a  resolution  should  be  taken  and 
at  once  carried  out  In  this  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  the  end  is  everhsting  life. 

But  while  observing  in  all  this  the  parabolic  repre- 
sentation of  escape  from  that  separation  from  God  which 
unrepented  sin  involves,  all  who  wander  do  not  thus 
escape  from  that  *'  far  country."  The  figures  of  many 
are  dimly  traced  on  the  picture,  whose  movements  we 
cannot  descry,  but  who  do  not  come  into  the  foreground, 
because  none  of  them  are  seen  to  come  out  from  that 
country  and  make  any  approach  to  the  father^s  house. 
They  were  there  when  that  son  came  to  their  abodes  of 
evil,  and  they  continue  there  when  he  departs.  Thus 
it  is  faintly  indicated  tliat  there  are  many  who  remain 
there,  and  find  their  graves  in  the  **  far  country."  There 
are  some  who  prosper,  and  who  settle  there,  rejoicing  in 
their  prosperity.  There  are  some  uncomfortable  there, 
who  seek  to  make  the  best  of  things  they  see  no  way  of 
mending,  and  who  do  not  brace  themselves  for  an  effort 
to  break  away  from  the  influence  with  whicli  they  have 
grown  familiar.  Others  there  are,  sick  at  hearty  who 
yield  to  depression,  and,  like  weary  travellers  toiling  in 
winter  through  dangerous  Alpine  passes,  sink  into  the 
midst  of  the  snow,  knowing  as  they  yield  to  overpower- 
ing drowsiness  that  they  shall  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, 
in  that  cold  winding-sheet  From  other  parables  we 
shall  by-and-by  learn  that  in  the  kingdom  there  is  pro- 
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vision  for  merdflil  attempts  to  deliver  men  from  this 
great  danger.  To  those  who  iriU  not  say,  "  I  will  arise 
and  go,"  there  are  those  who  are  sent  forth,  to  lift  their 
voices  with  the  earnest  friendly  cry, — "  Arise,  and  come." 
^  far  as  this  parable  guides  us,  we  see  that,  when  this 
jouth  comes  forth  again,  there  are  many  who  renudn 
behind. 

When  the  prodigal  son  nerves  himself  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  returning  to  his  father,  thereby  discovering  his 
ahame  and  wretchedness,  his  thoughts  grapple  with  the 
great  perplexity,— How  shall  he  meet  his  father,  and 
what  account  shall  he  give  of  his  sin  ?    He  went  out 
full,  and  he  will  return  empty ;  he  went  from  the  door 
with  great  pomp,  he  will  come  again  to  that  same  door 
as  a  beggar ;  he  carried  with  him  all  his  goods,  but  they 
have  been  swept  from  his  grasp,  as  with  difficulty  he  forded 
'the  torrent  of  vice,  barely  escaping  with  his  life;  and  he 
will  return  with  an  empty  wallet,  every  eye  in  the  house 
•beholding  his  shame.  But  these  are  not  the  things  which 
•distress  him  now.    How  shall  he  meet  his  father?  is  the 
^ne  question,  as  the  sinner^s  inquiry  must  he.  How 
^ball  I  meet  Qod  ?    The  one  thought  which  expels  other 
thoughts  from  his  mind,  and  lies  as  a  great  burden  upon 
him,  is  this,  "  I  have  sinned."    True  it  is— and  the  one 
truth  affecting  his  position.    All  other  facts  in  his 
career  lead  directly  to  this  as  the  centre  of  alL    How- 
-ever  often  he  turn  aside  from  it,  to  this  one  thought  he 
must  always  return.     "  I  have  sinned."    By  my  father 
-**  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  son."    And  in  say- 
*ing  this,  he  sees  his  only  method  of  approach  to  his 
tfather,  as  in  his  father  he  sees  his  only  refuge  from  per- 


dition. He  perceives  what  is  needful,  and  forms  hii 
resolution.  ''I  will  say  itb"  And  this  is  what  the 
Bible  means  by  oonfession.  It  is  simple  truth-speaking, 
when  we  ^iproach  God ;  nothii^  more,  and  nothing  lea. 
**  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  jost  to  forgive 
us  our  nns,  and  to  cleanse  us  fkom  allumrighteonsness." 
By  the  Saviour's  work  the  way  for  all  this  has  been  set 
open.  We  are  assured  of  what  the  prodigal  son  only 
hoped  for  with  a  trembling  uncertainty  and  ter,  when, 
having  repented  of  his  folly  and  sin,  he  resolved  to  re- 
tiaoe  the  long  way  over  which  he  had  hurried  in  pursuit 
of  phantom  forms  of  liberty  and  joy.  For  every  sinner 
it  is  fit  to  speak  to  God,  as  he  now  determined  to  q>eak: 
'*  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  soil" 
To  this  he  adds  a  request  which  is  proof  of  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  his  humiliatioii  now :  ''  Make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  servants."  In  the  abjectness  of  his  distress, 
he  sees  no  other  thing  he  can  ask.  Restoration  to  a 
son's  place !  That  seems  too  much  to  think  o£  He 
caimot  even  venture  to  frame  such  a  wish  in  words. 
The  hope  flits  like  a  condemning  spectre  about  his  mind, 
and  frightens  him  when  he  dares  for  a  moment  to  glance 
at  it  No.  It  cannot  be.  Fallen  for  ever  from  a  son's 
place,  I  can  ask  only  to  be  set  among  those  who  serve 
in  the  house,  but  out  of  my  father's  sight,  and  whose 
hire  is  their  recompense.  Thus  the  self-condemned 
prodigal  thinks  and  feels  now.  It  lies  with  the  father, 
and  not  with  him,  to  see  how  impossible  is  all  this,  and 
how  certain  it  is  that  the  welcome  given  on  his  return 
must  be  the  welcome  for  a  son. 


A   SAY   Iir   EOEA. 


HEN  passing  rapidly  through  a  new  and 
beautiful  country,  some  degree  of  sadness 
will  often  mingle  with  the  highest  sense  of 
enjoyment,  from  a  feeling  of  inability  to 
oretain  the  images  of  beauty— of  how,  even  while  we  ad- 
rniire  and  enjoy,  the  pleasures  are  escaping  from  our 
-grasp.  **  The  power  of  forgetting  is  a  weakness,"  though, 
like  the  weakness  of  sleep,  it  be  one  for  which  we  may 
often  have  cause  to  render  thanks  to  Him  who  '^  knoweth 
•our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust" 

Some  persons,  doubtless,  have  more  capability  than 
•others  of  recalling  beautiful  images  once  beheld  of 
nature  or  art;  of  taking,  as  it  were,  mental  photo- 
graphs, which  can  be  often  reviewed  with  delight  when 
fu  from  the  original  objects.  Probably  this  power  be- 
•comes  weakened,  like  the  memory  for  words,  by  advanc- 
ing years.    In  one  sense  the  poet  truly  says, — 

"  A  thing  of  beautf  la  ft  J07  for  ever ;" 

yet  there  seems,  to  myself  at  least,  stiU  more  truth  in 
these  pensive  lines  :— 

"  Of  the  bright  things  in  eftrth  and  air 
How  little  Ma  the  heart  embrftoe  I 


Soft  ehadee  and  gleaming  lighte  ore  there  , 
I  know  it  well,  but  cannot  txBce.  .  . .. 

"  I  cannot  point  to  memorT*!  ejre 

The  icene,  the  glonee  I  deoreet  lore ; 
Unchanged  themeelves,  in  me  thef  die. 
Or  faint^  or  false  their  shadows  proTe." 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  wliile  wish- 
ing to  recall  the  incidents  of  an  excursion  last  June  to 
the  Waldensian  valley  of  Rora.  The  regretful  con- 
sciousness that  I  could  not  retcnn  the  pictures  of  exqui- 
site scenery  which  appeared  and  changed  at  eveiy  turn 
of  the  mountain  road,  was  almost  the  only  shadow  on 
the  enjoyment  of  that  bright  summer-day. 

Roniy  as  many  readers  will  know,  is  the  name  of  a 
small  secluded  valley  and  '' commune"  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  lower  end  of  Yal  Lucema  (or  Pellice),  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  high  mountain  ridge.  The 
principal  village  and  other  hamlets  are  built  like  eyries 
on  the  mountain-sides,  and  the  population  can  never 
have  been  laige.  The  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  the 
scenery  might  in  themselves  well  attract  travellers  from 
distant  lands ;  but  independent  of  these  there  are  otlier 
attractions,  for  Bora  is  classic  and  hallowed  ground. 
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from  iU  ODimection  with  some  of  the  most  spirit-stimng 
iiicideDtB  of  Yandois  histoiy.  The  name  of  Janayel, 
"tho  hero  of  Roia,"  and  hla  heroic  campaign  in  1656, 
can  Defer  be  foigotten  irhile  the  memozy  of  tnie  valour 
a&d  patriotiam  are  preaerred  in  the  historic  page. 

Om  evening  at  La  Tonr  I  ezproflsed  an  earnest  wish 
to  Tisit  the  house  of  Jaoavel,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
tduevements.  Pastor  Malan  and  one  of  my  kind  young 
fri»ds  readily  offered  to  escort  me,  and  arrangements 
loe  aeon  made  for  the  following  day.  We  were  ta 
alter  the  valley  from  its  opening  near  Luoema,  and 
letam  home  over  the  mountain  into  Val  Yellioe. 

M.  Malan  had  engagementa  in  the  morning,  and  it 
ms  one  o'clock  before  we  set  out  I  waa  aeated  on  a 
poor  little  aaa,  with  a  pictureaque  old  oonducteur,  but 
my  young  friend,  a  true  daughter  of  the  valleya,  deapiaed 
all  such  aanstance.  We  went  through  the  little  Roman 
Cathdic  town  of  Luoema,  with  ita  old  chateau  aadly 
celebnted  in  the  hiatoriea  of  the  old  timea  of  persecution 
and  martyrdom.  Without  pausing  there,  we  turned  to 
the  road  leading  into  Rora. 

Aa  we  entered  the  valley  I  entreated  for  a  halt,  fas- 
cinated by  the  lovelineaa  of  the  scene ;  and  so  we  rested 
a  little  beside  an  old  ruin,  apparently  that  of  a  amall 
£irm*hoii8e,  but  which  ia  said  to  have  been  once  used 
as  a  place  of  worship.    At  this  point  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  TaQey,  with  its  combinations  of  wood,  rock,  and 
mountain,  was  ezquiaite,  the  only  thing  to  be  desired 
betpg  more  water,  as  the  river  was  not  visible.    This, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  seemed  to  me  at  various 
times  the  only  defect  of  Yaudois  scenery.    The  ''  tor- 
xeata**  are  very  fine,  but  from  their  deep  channels,  and 
tiie  ridi  fidiage  of  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  are 
often  hardly  visible  in  the  htndscape.    In  Yal  San 
Martino,  however,  the  river  is  constantly  a  noble  object 
Leaving  the  donkey  and  oonducteur  on  lower  ground, 
we  dimbed  a  steep  path  to  ''  la  maison  de  Janavel," 
whidi,  though  uninhabitable,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
become  a  complete  ruin ;  and  had  evidently  been  what 
would  be  considered  a  comfortable  dwelling  in  its  day. 
The  sitoation  now  looks  veiy  solitary,  but  is  extremely 
beantlfid.   Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  wooded  height^ 
a  dear  mountain  torrent  rushes  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  west,  and  a  slope  of  vdvet  turf,  relieved  by  a  few 
trees,  descends  in  front  towards  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley. This  lawn  is  bounded  by  some  grandly  picturesque 
aaases  of  rock,  where  we  lingered  long,  reluctant  to 
leave  a  spot  so  lovely  in  itself,  and  so  full  of  interesting 
attodations.    I  thought  how  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
enlea  (for  JanaveTs  family  never  returned  to  their 
BstiTe  land)  must  have  often  been  ready  to  break  with 
pasionate  regrets  and  longings  for  this  theu:  beautiful 
haauL 

When  the  terrible  storm  of  persecution  in  1655  was 
piamly  approaching  the  devoted  valleys,  Janavel  re- 
xooved  hia  family  to  a  comparatively  secure  refuge  in 
the  mooDtattt  village  of  Bora.  Before  this  time  he  had 
lieooBe  ''a  marked  man,**  both  among  his  own  people 


and  their  enemies.  In  the  lowest  chamber  of  his  house, 
where  the  floor  is  aolid  rock,  there  ia  atill  seen  a  cave- 
like opening,  said  to  lead  to  the  ndghbouring  ravine 
by  a  subterranean  path,  through  which  Jauavd  once 
saved  hnnself  in  drenmstanees  of  great  danger.  A 
party  of  aoldiers  entered  his  bouae,  with  the  design  of 
making  him  priaoner.  He  offered  them  refreshmenta, 
but  said  he  must  go  to  the  cellar  for  wine,  and  thero 
escaped  by  the  secret  way,  known  only  to  himself 

On  the  fearful  night  of  the  *'  Piedmontese  Easter," 
the  little  commune  of  Rora,  from  some  cause  unknown, 
was  overlooked  or  spared.  Early  next  day  a  regiment 
was  dispatched  from  Yillar  to  repair  this  omission. 
Janavel,  watching  on  the  heighta  above  Yal  Pellioe, 
aaw  the  direction  in  which  the  soldiers  were  marching. 
He  had  only  time  to  summon  six  of  his  comrades,  and 
these  seven  men,  taking  possession  of  a  narrow  defile, 
where  every  shot  would  tell  with  fatal  effect,  and  their 
own  weakness,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  concealed, 
actually  repulsed  the  whole  of  the  invaders.  Next 
day  a  new  battalion  was  ordered  byPionesse  to  surprise 
the  village  from  another  side.  It  could  not  escape 
'<  the  lynx  eyes**  of  JanaveL  At  the  head  of  seventeen 
Yaudois  he  again  intercepted  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
Such  exploits,  which  appear  almost  incredible  when 
read  at  ''  our  own  fireside,*'  did  not  so  much  astonish 
me  after  I  visited  the  scenes  where  they  were  accom- 
plished. I  could  then  much  more  easily  understand 
how  a  mere  handful  of  brave  men,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  defiles  and  paths,  who  *'  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  themselves  *'  in  the  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberties,  when  once  in  possession  of  the 
heights  and  ravines,  might,  by  the  help  of  God,  keep 
thousands  at  bay. 

It  was  after  four  such  repulses  that  Pionesse  was  not 
ashamed  to  send  ten  thousand  men  from  three  different 
points, ''  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  a  village 
of  fifty  houses  !'*  And  while  Janavel  and  his  devoted 
band  were  driving  back  one  detachment  of  murderers, 
the  others  were  doing  their  dreadful  work  too  well,  and 
the  patriots  soon  found  that  all  was  lost  which  they 
were  striving  to  save— ''there  was  no  longer  anything  to 
defend ;  Bora  was  destroyed."  Old  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  been  horribly  massacred;  but  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Janavel  spared  and  carried  off  as  prisoners. 
Next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Pionesse,  demanding, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  being  burned 
alive,  that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms  and  ''abjure 
his  heresy,"  assuring  him  also  that  all  attempts  at  pro- 
tracted resistance  must  prove  utterly  vain,  and  could  only 
securo  for  himsdf  the  most  dreadful  tortures.  Janavel's 
reply  recalls  the  old  Roman  spirit,  along  with  that  of  a 
Christian  hero.  Commending  his  own  soul  and  those  of 
his  beloved  ones  to  the  mercy  of  God,  he  firmly  refused 
to  save  their  lives  at  such  a  cost  as  betraying  his  coun- 
tty  and  huB  faith. 

The  memoiy  of  many  readers  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
finish  the  stoty  of  that  extraordinaiy  campaign.   Thirty 
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years  later,  we  find  the  veteran  Iiero  an  exile  in  Oenera, 
still  (to  quote  from  the  Yandois  historian  Mnston)  '*  re- 
taining (dl  the  energy  of  his  patriotism  and  of  his  faith. 
In  solitary  glory,  proscribed,  but  not  forgotten,  he  de< 
voted  his  last  days  to  prayer  fur  that  country  which  he 
had  so  valiantly  defended ;  and  with  the  foresight  of 
his  great  experience,  he  watched  with  anxiety  the  indi- 
cations of  a  new  storm  which  he  saw  preparing  to  burst 
upon  his  beloved  native  land.'* 

When  all  hope  seemed  over  for  the  valleys,  and  ''the 
witnesses  "  were  put  to  death  or  silence^l,  Janavel  wel- 
comed and  comforted  the  broken-hearted  exiles,  who 
survived  to  find  an  asylum  in  Switzerland.  And  three 
years  after  (1 689),  the  aged  "  hero  of  Rora  "  was  still  the 
master-spirit  who  encouraged  and  directed  all  the  pro- 
jects for  the  Glorieuse  JUntrie.  Age  and  infirmities 
had  impaired  his  physical  powers— "like  Moses,  he  led 
his  people  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land  without 
being  permitted  to  enter  it  himself."  But  Henri 
Amand  was  a  successor  worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of 
Jos6  Janavel. 

And  now  that  ruined  dwelling,  where  two  centuries 
ago  all  that  is  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  man  on  earth 
was  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  with  the  wild  free 
torrent  at  its  side,  and  the  everlasting  hills  all  around, 
seemed  a  more  affecting  and  impressive  memorial  of  the 
past  than  any  splendid  monument  would  have  been. 

"  What  hallows  grotmd  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
Tis  not  the  tciilptnred  piles  yon  heap  ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  tnrf  maj  bloom. 
Or  GenU  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb; 

"  But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 
Whose  sword  or  Toioe  has  senred  mankind — 
And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorlons  mind 

Lif  to  thine  on  high  ? 
To  lire  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die." 

I  would  gladly  have  spent  honns  on  a  spot  so  full  of 
beauty  and  interest ;  but  the  day  was  passing,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed.  We  regained  the  road  lead- 
ing up  the  valley,  which  soon  became  a  steep  zig-zag 
ascent,  every  turn  revealing  new  combinations  of  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur.  I  lamented  the  imperfection  of 
human  words ;  for  even  the  expressive  French  language 
seemed  a  poor  medium  for  showing  my  delight  and  ad- 
miration. The  interesting  conversation  of  my  com- 
panions added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hour.  As  the 
path  grew  steeper  and  steeper^  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  we  were  on  the  way  to  a  village,  not  merely  cross- 
ing an  Alpine  pass.  But  at  length  Rora  did  appear  in 
view-— with  its  churoh  and  ^  cure  "  and  cottages  duster- 
iug  together  in  picturesque  irregularity. 

M.  Malan  had  a  special  object  in  encouiaging  my 
desire  to  reach  Bora.  He  wished  me  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  a  countrywoman  of  my  own,  who,  strange  to 
say,  was  at  this  time  alone  among  strangers  in  this 
Alpine  village,  and  whose  situation  was  very  trying.    I 


heard  with  much  interest  her  romantic  story.  Some 
years  ago  a  Vaudois  youth,  son  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  Bom,  was  marked  by  the  hard 
law  of  conscription,  and  being  excessively  reluctant  to 
become  a  soldier,  saved  himself  by  leaving  home,  and 
thus  was  considered  a  rifraetatre.  He  went  to  England, 
and  entered  the  service  of  a  family  (Scottish,  I  believe), 
where  he  remained  several  yean,  and  became  attached 
to  a  Highland  girl,  one  of  bis  fdlow-servants.  On  the 
■ieath  of  their  master  the  young  people  married.  But 
the  love  of  his  native  land  was  strong  in  the  husband's 
heart,  and  being  assured  that  his  return  would  now  be 
quite  safe,  he  undertook  the  journey  with  his  wife  and 
child,  They  reached  Pjnerole  about  six  weeks  before 
the  time  of  my  visit,  and  there  the  husband  was  arrested 
as  a  rifractaire,  and  separated  from  his  wife,  having 
only  time  to  give  her  in  chaige  to  a  brother,  to  be  taken 
to  the  house  of  her  father-in-law.  Poor  girl,  she  was 
much  to  be  pitied ;  and  M.  Malan  was  sure  that  a  visit 
from  a  Scottish  lady,  who  could  give  her  counsel  and 
sympathy  in  her  own  langiuige,  would  be  no  small  con- 
solation. 

We  therefore  went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  S s, 

one  of  the  best  in  the  village.  An  outside  stair  led  to 
the  ordinary  family  apartment,  through  which  we  were 
taken  into  another  room,  with  windows  opening  on  a 
wooden  gallery,  commanding  a  splendid  view  across  and 
down  the  valley.  M.  Malan  was  welcomed  by  the 
family,  and  the  young  stranger  quickly  summoned  to 
enjoy  the  agreeable  surprise  of  a  visitor  from  Scotland. 
She  was  a  fan*,  pleasant-looking  girl,  and  spoke  frankly 
and  sensibly,  telling  me  that  her  new  relatives  were 
very  kind,  only  it  was  so  difficult  to  understand  one 
another  I  She  had  not  been  afraid  to  encounter  a 
foreign  language  when  "Jacques"  was  with  her,  but  it 
was  very  different  now ;  and  even  her  little  boy,  an  in- 
fant of  two  years  old,  was  fast  losing  his  English,  while 
he  picked  up  thepatois  of  his  Italian  playmates  so  much 
more  easily  than  she  could  do.  She  had  not  even  the 
comfort  of  an  English  Bible— for  in  the  confusion  of 
parting  she  and  Jacques  bad  exchanged  by  mistake,  and 
she  had  got  his  French  one  instead  of  her  own.  This 
want  I  undertook  to  supply.  She  was  shortly  in  ex- 
pectation of  another  confinement— so  that  her  circum- 
stances altogether  seemed  veiy  sad;  yet  she  spoke  witli 
wonderful  cheerfulness,  saying  that  other  troubles  would 
be  light  if  only  she  had  good  tidings  of  her  husband,  but 
she  had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  they  parted  in 
Pinerole,  and  felt  much  anxiety.  His  case  seemed  a 
complicated  affair,  which  I  could  not  well  comprehend. 

The  young  wife  had  made  out  a  walk  to  La  Tour^ 
during  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  order  to  have 
•the  privilege  of  hearing  him  preach.  <^  You  a  High- 
lander," I  said ;  "  yon  will  feel  at  home  among  the 
mountuns."  Ah,  but  there  is  no  road  in  Scotland  like 
the  one  to  this  place ! 

The  mother  of  Jacques  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  whom  I  saw  in  Piedmont    She  was  elderly,  of 
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coane,  bat  would  have  made  a  fine  sabject  for  an  artiBt, 
18  the  poured  forth  to  M.  Malao,  in  her  native  pat(M, 
her  feu8  and  anxieties  for  her  absent  son.  The  pastor 
did  his  best  to  cheer  and  sympathiae,  and  then  went  to 
caU  for  his  brother  minister  in  the  **  cure,"  leaving  us 
with  the  kind  hospitable  family.  They  brought  five 
^ggs,  and  brown  bread ;  and,  though  a  teapot  was  an 
irticle  unknown  in  Bora,  some  way  was  found  of  infus- 
ing the  tea  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  so  that 
Jacques*  wife  might  enjoy  a  meal  which  would  remind 
her  of  her  home.  Her  parents,  she  told  me,  were  both 
alive  in  or  near  Inverness. 
We  might  have  found  much  more  to  interest  us  in 

the  plso^  but  remained  with  the  S s  till  M.  Malan 

lummoned  us  to  depart.  It  was  full  time,  for  evening 
was  already  near.  We  left  the  Vaudois  famUy  with 
many  mutual  expressions  of  kindness,  and  hastened  on 
onr  homeward  way.  We  soon  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  above  the  viUage,  the  very  heights  on 
which  Jaoavel  and  his  men  must  have  kept  wateh 
«g«nst  their  invaders.  Val  PeUice  lay  right  beneath, 
with  Its  winding  river,  and  picturesque  villages,  and  the 

pind  masses  ofrock  and  mountain  on  all  sides  beyond.  It 
were  Tain  to  attempt  by  words  to  describe  such  a  scene. 
The  trees  on  this  side  are  mostly  low,  with  clear 
«P«»  of  fine  grass.    We  had  to  descend  as  quickly 
«  poesible,  and  left  my  donkey  and  cjnducteur  to 
scnmhle  down  at  their  own  discretion,  both  evidently 
well  satisfied  to  have  no  lady  in  Qbarge.  Howtheaights 
and  sounds  of  that  summer  evening  return  to  memory 
» I  write  I    We  had  difficulty  in  finding  any  path,  and 
when  foand  it  was  more  like  the  bed  of  a  rough  water- 
anne,  having  been  greatly  damaged  during  a  late 
tijoaderstorm.   Our  walk  was  soon  a  doubtful  scrambla 
The  short  twilight  of  the  South  faded  away,  and  we 
gWly  hailed  the  rising  moon  and  the  "  numehes  lui- 
met;*  those  beautiful  creatures  flitting  like  sparks  of 
fire  m  an  directions.    Before  we  reached  the  vaUey  our 
Hta^on  had  become  more  romantic  than  agreeable  ; 
«»d  it  was  with  thankfulness  that  we  found  ourselves 
^^^  without  any  accident,  on  the  high  it)ad,  not  far 
fr^  Le  Villar.    It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we  ar- 
n«d  at  la  Tour,  where  our  fnends  were  looking  out 
lor  OS  with  some  d^pree  of  anxiety. 

%  readers  may  like  to  hear  that  the  Httle  romance 
tfJacques  and  his  fiunily  has  ended  weU.    I  received 
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a  letter  in  autumn  ftom  MademoiseUe  M teUimt 

me  that  she  had  made  another  pilgrimage  to  Rora,  a^ 
found  my  young  countrywoman  well  and  happy,  her 
husband  restored  to  her,  and  a  lovely  baby  in  her  ims. 
Jacques  had  been  leniently  dealt  with ;  and  being  found 
too  short  of  stature  for  the  army,  was  aUowed  to  go 
home  and  settle  on  the  paternal  farm.  It  would  be 
mterestmg  in  future  years  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
new  race,  of  mingled  Celtic  and  Italian  origin,  thus 
likely  to  grow  up  in  the  sequestered  valley. 

And  now  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  make  some  apology 
for  having  supposed  that  the  incidente  of  a  day  of  inS- 
vidual  enjoyment  might  have  attiactions  for  the  public 
My  excuse  must  be  found  in  the  historic  interest  of  the 
scenes  I  have  described.  It  is  not  every  visitor  at  La 
Tour  who  sees  the  house  of  Janavel  and  the  «  heights 
of  Rora."  ® 

Next  to  Palestine  itself,  I  have  felt  as  if  no  portion 
of  our  globe  could  be  so  truly  caUed  a  «  holy  land  "  as 
these  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  Christian  traveller  will 
surely  find  his  own  faith  and  hope  strengthened,  when 
stwiding  on  the  actual  battle-fields,  where  the  good 
fight,  "bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son"  during 
so  many  successive  generations,  was  so  bravely  main- 
tamed  against  countless  adversaries,  and  where,  in  the 
end,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  cause  of  sacred  truth  has 
finally  triumphed. 


« 


Go,  tnreUer,  to  the  pastoral  vales 

Of  the  Alpine  monntalns  old, 
If  thon  wonld'st  hear  Immortal  tales, 

By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told. ' 

"  Go,  if  thon  lov'st  the  son  to  tread 
Where  men  hath  nobly  striven. 
And  life,  like  inoense,  hath  been  shed 
An  offering  nnto  heaven. 

"  For  o'er  the  snows,  and  round  the  pines^ 
Hath  swept  a  noble  flood ; 
The  nurture  of  the  peasants'  vines 
Hath  been  the  martjrs'  blood. . . . 

"  A  memory  clings  to  eveiy  steep, 
Of  long-enduring  faith, 
And  the  sounding  streams  glad  racord  keep 
Of  courage  unto  death 

"  Bejoioe,  that  human  hearts,  through  soom. 
Through  shame,  through  death,  nude  strong^ 
Before  the  rocks  and  heavens  have  borne 
Witness  of  God  so  long  I " 

H.  L.  L. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  OSHI  SIBBALD  AKD  HIS  DIPPI0ULTIK8." 

(Condudsd.) 

ri?  "^Jt"^  '*  \«^*'«J««^  ««»  I  BH;  hi.  evil  is  no  less  evil,  that  God's  goodness  has 
.  pfcaame,  that  many  children  of  EU-fctlieiB     been,  b«»yond  «  S       »■  n». 


haye  finally  been  brought  to  the  Saviour, 
in  spite  of  eariy  psiental  neglect  But 
like  these  furnish  no  excuse  for  any 


conception,  good.    Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  Christian  character  of  the  convert  per- 
manently suffers  from  the  lack  of  early  culture. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  glance,  for  a  msBnent^ 
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at  the  light  in  which  Scripture  sets  before  ns  the  fiunily 
of  a  Christian  &ther ;  and  we  shall  do  so,  in  oider  to 
gather,  if  possible,  some  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  parent's  duties.  The  children,  then,  of 
Christian  parents  are  represented  as  standing  in  a 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  Church  and  to  Qod;  a 
relationship  which  is  described  by  the  epithet^ holy" 
(1  Cor.  viL  14).  We  are  not  insisting,  at  present,  that 
any  peculiar  meaning  be  assigned  to  this  word  ''holy;" 
if  it  be  allowed  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  our  point  is 
gained.  It  is  quite  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 
little  lambs  of  the  flock  be  not  cast  over  the  waUs  of 
the  fold,  among  the  heathen  men  and  the  publicans  who 
wander  outside.  This  little  flock,  then,  thus  called 
and  counted  "  holy,"  is  so  highly  fieivoured,  that  it  hss 
had  a  man  of  Qod,  a  very  prophet,  set  i^Murt  and  divinely 
commissioned  to  tend  and  train  it  Tes ;  a  veritable 
prophet,  a  commissioned  messenger  from  God  to  speak 
in  His  behalf ;— for  what  less  than  this  is  the  godly 
fikther  to  the  ignorant  helpless  little  ones  who  are  in- 
trusted to  him,  that  he  may ''  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?"  A  prophet! 
Ob,  that  every  £11  were  aUve  to  the  unequalled  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office ;  and  that  he  felt  his  message  lying 
on  his  conscience,  a  genuine  ''  burden  of  the  Lord ! " 

If  there  be  any  messure  of  truth  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  then  the  child's  faith  in  its  fkthefs  teachings, 
and  the  child's  submission  to  its  father's  authority,  are 
to  be  regarded,  at  least  during  infancy,  as  virtually 
faith  in  God  and  submission  to  Him.  Under  both 
covenants,  it  has  been  an  established  principle  in  the 
divine  economy,  that  faith  in  the  message-bearer  is 
virtually  faith  in  the  message-sender ;  in  other  words, 
''  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me."  If  the  parent^ 
then,  \»  perfectly  faithful^  and  our  argument  assumes 
this,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  child  in  its  earlier 
years  shall  be,  according  to  its  capacity  and  condition, 
a  religious  child.  The  parent  must  not  be  impatiently, 
unbelievingly  anxious  to  have  the  child's  faith  an  exact 
duplicate  of  his  own ;  he  must  be  content  for  a  season 
to  let  godliness  dis{Hay  itself  in  his  child  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  childhood.  Of  course  this  state 
of  things  cannot  last  for  ever;  and  the  grand  testing 
time  will  be  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
little  one,  emerging  out  of  childhood,  can  no  longer 
lean  implicitly  on  the  Instructions  and  authority  of  the 
father-prophet,  but  must  deal  directly  with  the  Saviour, 
either  in  the  way  of  accepting  or  rejecting  His  claims. 
This  period  of  trial,  however,  has  been  foreseen,  and 
has  been  graciously  provided  for ;  and  if  the  parent  has 
been  faithful  to  his  trust  during  the  years  of  infancy^ 
the  danger  of  failure  at  this  point  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
muuL  The  patient  instructions  of  the  parents  have  so 
filled  the  understanding  of  the  child  with  divine  truth, 
the  whole  training  has  so  cultivated  the  conscience  to  a 
sense  of  the  awful  authority  of  God,  and  so  engaged  the 
affections  of  the  warm  young  heart  by  the  unequalled 
graces  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  that  as  increasing 


intelligenoe  gradually  releases  the  little  one  from  his 
implicit  dependence  on  the  instructions  and  authority 
of  his  father,  he  transfers,  pari  p€ueu,  his  implicit 
dependence  from  the  visible  shepherd  to  the  Invisible. 
The  previous  faithfulness  of  the  parents  almost  necessi- 
tates this  happy  result  If  the  good  seed  of  the  Word 
only  find  a  suitable  soil— that  is,  the  soil  of  ''  an  honest 
and  good  heart"  (Luke  viil  15)— it  is  sure  to  grow;  and 
there  is  no  ordinance  which  God  more  hoinnuB  for  the 
production  of  such  a  soil,  than  the  patient,  prayerful 
instructions  and  example  of  devout  and  devoted  parents. 
Happy  parents  and  happy  children  whose  fiunily  ex- 
perience is  of  this  kind ;  and  were  it  not  that  there  are 
so  many  Elis,  what  is  to  hindw  such  an  experience 
from  being  all  but  universal  in  the  Church  ?  To  some 
readers  this  may  seem  an  extravagant  notion;  but 
many  sober  minds  have  nevertheless  held  it  Old 
Richard  Baxter  does  not  scruple  to  say :  *'  If  the  duties 
of  religious  education  were  oonscientioudy  discfaaiged, 
preaching  would  not  be  God's  ordinary  method  of  con- 
verting souls ;  but  the  greater  part  would  be  wrought 
upon  before  they  were  citable  of  entering  into  the 
design  of  a  sermon." 

We  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Christian  father 
as  being  actually  God's  prophet  to  his  littie  ones ;  and 
is  he  anything  less  than  this  ?  Nay,  is  he  not,  in  a 
very  subordinate  sense,  a  kind  of  miniature  Adam,  a 
sort  of  federal  head  to  his  children  ?  They  stand,  in  a 
sense,  if  he  be  faithful ;  his  fiill  includes  theirs.  If  he 
be  disobedient,  they  shall  certainly  suffer,  and  possibly 
be  ruined,  because  of  his  sin ;  whereas,  if  he  be  believing 
and  obedient,  they  shall  as  certainly  be  benefited.  His 
surrender  of  himself  ought  always  to  include  them  in 
it :  '<  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
The  child-life,  for  a  season  at  least,  is  but  a  sort  of 
extension  of  the  life  of  the  parent 

Occasionally,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hazy  apprehension  of 
the  fact  now  referred  to  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  our 
Eli ;  but  he  greatiy  exaggerated  certain  aspects  of  the 
matter ;  and  he  also  allowed  himself  to  draw  inferences 
from  the  whole  which  were  totally  &]se.    <'  Yes,"  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  himself  apologetically,  when 
conscience  troubled  him ;  "  I  have  solemnly  induded 
my  children  in  my  surrender  of  myself  to  God,  and  I 
believe  that  He  has  graciously  accepted  the  dedication." 
Now  this  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  Eli  had  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  formal  surrender  a  surrender  in 
fact,  and  had  set  himself  to  the  unwearied  discharging 
of  his  parental  duties,  assured  that  if  he  were  fiaithfdl 
to  his  obligations,  God  would  be  infinitely  more  faith* 
ful  to  His  promises.   But,  instead  of  this,  he  seemed  to 
fancy  that  this  formal  surrender,  especially  when  it  was 
frequentiy  repeated,  was  an  act  of  such  extraordinary 
supererogation,  that  it  could  atone  for  the  n^ect  o€ 
all  besides.     Instead  of  making  this  dedication  an 
irresistible  argument  for  diligence;  he  turned  it  into  an 
excuse  for  sloth.    But  even  in  this  sloth  he  was  not 
quite  consistent  with  himself;  foTi  while  in  his  fervent 
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moments  be  had  occuioiudly  surrendered  his  bosiness 
«od  all  his  beloogings  into  God's  hands  as  well  as  his 
chiidreo,  he  did  not  seem  to  draw  the  same  practical 
coDclusion  in  each  of  the  two  cases.  The  surrender  of 
the  shop  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  commendable 
attention  to  it;  for  he  did  not  seem  to  expect  that  a 
n<^;Iected  bosiness  would  be  proridentially  preserved 
from  rain,  in  the  same  way  that  he  looked  for  a  ne- 
glected faouly  to  be.  At  least,  he  certainly  took  great 
care  to  avoid  the  risk  in  the  one  case,  which  h^  ap- 
peared to  be  willing  to  ran  in  the  other. 

This  feeh'ng,  cherished  almost  unconsciously  perhaps, 
is  no  uncommon  snare  with  Eli-fiathers ;  especially 
vith  some  who  may  be  actively  engaged  in  what  they 
count  Christian  work.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  ex- 
oellenoe  of  some  special  work  in  which  they  occasionally 
engage  gives  them  ground  for  expecting  that  God  will 
not  permit  them  to  suffer  in  respect  to  interests  which 
tbey  have  solemnly  committed  to  His  keeping,  and 
which  they  try  to  believe  they  have  committed  to  Him, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  free  to  serve  Him  in 
some  more  needful  comer  of  His  vineyard.  Let  all 
8Qch  notions  be  dismissed  as  a  wild  delusion.  There 
can  be  no  duty  more  obligatory  upon  a  Christian  parent 
than  the  proper  nurture  of  his  children ;  and,  whatever 
else  he  may  attend  to,  if  he  neglect  this,  he  may  con- 
fess with  shame,  "  Mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept." 
So  far  ftom  securii^  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
Qoiaithfalneas,  God  wiU  be  sure  to  judge  him  for  it: 
''Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked;  whatsoever— 
vAotioavr— a  man  aoweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

What  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  submissive  spirit 
of  good  old  Eli?  ''It  is  the  Lord;  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good."  And  yet  this  admirable  submis- 
areoesa  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  guilt  of  Eli's 
neglect  in  ruling  his  sons.  And  just  as  little  will  the 
Diodera  ElTs  extraordinary  activity  in  other  directions 
otodiff  the  guilt  of  his  parental  negligence,  or  mitigate 
the  pun  of  his  coming  chastisement.  He  may  be  zealous 
in  his  services  in  other  spheres,  and  these  services  may 
eren  be  considerably  Uessed;  but  if,  in  his  attention  to 
(bese,  he  be  neglecting  his  grand  commission,  the  godly 
upbringing  of  his  children,  God  shall  visit  him  with  heavy 
^pes  for  hia  sin ;  and  he  shall  do  this  none  the  less 
suely  that  the  care  and  the  time  sUden  from  his  ne- 
glected little  ones  have  been  expended  on  other  depart- 
1  Bke&ts  of  Christian  work.  Christian  biography,  aUs ! 
^  unhappily  no  lack  of  materials  for  the  illustration 
of  this  point ;  and  he  that  has  eyes  to  see  may  witness 
U  h'unaelf  the  sorrowful  proofs  of  our  statement  in  his 
ovQ  neighboorhood. 

Few  Christians  of  his  own  day  were  more  truly  de- 
voted than  the  celebrated  John  Howard.  He  did  a 
sreat  work,  and  was  blessed  in  the  doing  of  it ;  but  it 
^7  be  qnestioned  whether  he  did  all  his  duty  to  his 
^7  son.  It  18  trae  that  the  good  man  included  his 
SOD  in  his  dedication  of  himself  to  Gk)d,  when  he  wrote, 
^  Qse  his  own  words,  '<  a  solemn,  free,  unreserved,  full 


Borxender  of  my  soul,  my  spirit,  my  dear  child,  all  I  own 
and  have,  unto  Thy  hands."  And  yet  this  "  dear  child,'* 
so  solemnly  devoted  to  God,  but  intrusted  to  strangers 
for  his  training,  grew  up  to  be  a  wild  and  wicked  youth; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  wicked  courses  saddened 
the  deathbed  of  his  godly  father.  At  last  the  young 
man  died,  a  wreck  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  the  victim 
of  his  self-indulgence.  Let  the  Christian  parent  note 
these  painful  cases;  and  let  him  learn  that  God  will  not 
wink  at  gross  neglect  of  |duty  on  the  one  side,  because 
of  special  devotedness  on  some  other;— no,  not  even 
when  the  devotedness  and  the  negligence  are  those  of 
an  Eli  or  a  Howard.  ''  What8obve&  a  man  soweth, 
THAT  shall  he  also  reap." 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  thoughts  of  our  Eli 
are  anything  but  dear.  Looking  at  the  condition  of 
the  fiunilies  around  him,  our  Eli,  while  ready  to  confess 
that  strict  fiunily  training  is  a  very  good  thing,  thinks, 
nevertheless,  that  the  issue  of  even  the  best  training  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty.  It  may  succeed ; 
but  then  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  faiL  The  parents  who, 
in  his  neighbourhood,  seem  to  succeed  best  are  not 
always  the  most  devout  and  godly  within  the  circle  of 
his  aoqnaintanceB.  He  therefore  encourages  himself  in 
his  own  neglect,  by  the  inexplicable  mysteriousness  of 
this  fact ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  whole  matter  must 
be  left  to  the  adorable  but  inscrutable  sovereignty  of 
God.  Now,  of  all  subjects,  the  very  last  of  which  we 
would  dare  to  think  or  to  speak  disparagingly,  is  this 
of  the  divine  sovereignty.  Amid  the  hopeless  chaos  of 
all  that  is  merely  human,  where  can  the  troubled  heart 
find  any  rest,  save  in  the  assured  faith  of  this  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  ?  But  has  not  this  Sovereign  issued 
laws  to  His  subjects,  and  to  parents  amongst  the  num- 
ber ;  and  has  He  not  been  pleased  to  stimulate  obedi- 
ence by  annexing  to  it  a  most  gracious  promise  ?  Are 
we  not,  then,  making  an  unwarrantable  use  of  this 
troth  that  God  is  Sovereign,  when  we  bolster  up  our 
rebellion  with  it,  instead  of  encouraging  our  hearts  to  a 
more  lowly  and  devoted  obedience?  Since  God  is 
absolute  King,  let  us  hasten  to  do  His  will,  hearken- 
iog  to  the  voice  of  His  word.  And  to  the  Christian 
parent,  one  of  His  King's  most  urgent  commands  is  'to 
bring  up  his  little  ones  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  calmly  reason  this  matter  together  for  a  little, 
0  Eli !  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
*'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it"  ?  Is  this  a  pro- 
mise ?  and  is  it  God's  promise  ?  Is  its  fulfilment,  then, 
a  matter  of  mere  perad  venture  ?  or  is  this  very  verse  one 
of  those  inspued  words  of  which  our  Lord  said,  *'  It  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  for  one  tittle 
of  the  law  to  fail"  ?  Well,  then,  since  it  is  a  promise — 
and  your  look  confesses  that  you  think  so— since  it  is 
God's  promise,  since  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, why  do  you  not  venture  everything  on  the  assured 
faith  of  its  fulfilment  ?    Did  you  not  repeat  to  me  an 
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interesting  conversation  which  you  lately  held  with  an 
anxious  inquirer,  in  which  you  persistently  answered 
eveiy  one  of  his  difficulties  and  unbelieving  perplexities 
with  the  words,  "  But  then  God  says  this,  yon  know." 
Ton  kept  him  steadily  to  the  letter  of  the  record,  you 
drove  him  into  a  comer,  you  shut  him  up  there,  and 
you  held  him  prisoner,  till  he  finally  broke  down,  and 
submitted  to  the  plain  statements  of  Scripture,  to  his 
own  great  joy  and  yours.  But  how  comes  it  that  you 
have  now  so  completely  foigotten  your  own  lesson  ?  Do 
not  these  words  in  Proverbs  include  in  them  a  divine 
promise  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  is  not  the  Christian 
parent  to  venture  on  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  the 
one,  just  as  the  anxious  sinner  is  to  venture  on  the  un- 
failing truthfulness  of  the  other?  You  shake  your 
head;  you  refer  me  to  the  great  multitudes  of  failures. 
Failures !  God's  word  a  failure !  God's  honour  bank- 
rupt !  The  promises  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  cautiously 
speculated  on,  as  if  they  were  like  falling  scrip,  and 
were  to  be  accepted  only  at  a  greatly  reduced  value ! 
Why  didn't  you  remember  all  this  when  you  were  deal- 
ing with  the  perplexities  of  the  anxious  sinner  ?  and 
why  did  you  not  allow  him  the  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion which  you  have  no  scrapie  in  claiming  for  your- 
self? No,  no,  my  friend ;  you  were  right  then,  but  you 
are  wrong  now.  '*  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to 
pass,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail."  There  are 
many  excellent  Christians  who  make  bad  business  men, 
and  who  therefore  do  not  prosper  in  their  business 
affairs;  but  we  do  not  ascribe  their  failure  to  any 
mysterious  intricacies  of  providence.  And  in  a  similar 
way  there  are  many  amiable  Christians  who  do  not 
make  good  parents ;  but  their  failure,  too,  is  just  as 
little  to  be  ascribed  to  any  inscrutable  sovereignty  of 
God.  A  sufficiently  intelligible  reason  for  the  ^ure 
is  generally  not  very  far  to  seek.  Eli  was  a  man  of 
this  stamp— a  most  amiable  man,  but  a  most  incom- 
petent father ;  and  the  race  of  Elis  is  far  from  being 
extinct  For  my  part,  when  you  point  me  to  their 
failures,  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  cause  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  the  defect  of  human  wisdom,  and  not  of 
divine  faithfulness.  Let  God  be  true,  even  though  His 
truthfulness  implies  that  every  Eli-father  has  been  a 
careless  parent. 

This  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the  view  which 
the  Apostle  Paul,  under  inspiration,  took,  both  of  the 
duty  and  the  promise.  In  laying  before  Titus  the 
essential  qualifications  of  a  Christian  pastor,  he  insists 
that  he  be  a  man  who  has  faithful— that  is  to  say, 
^/i^iny— children,  implying  that  the  unbelief  of  the 
children  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  father.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaking 
of  the  same  subject,  he  says  of  the  bishop,  that  he  must 
be  ''one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity."  And  in  de- 
scribing the  character  of  a  man  to  whom  might  be 
intrusted  the  responsibilities  of  the  deaconship,  he  says 
again :  ''  Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife, 


ruling  their  children  and  their  own  houses  well" 
ProbaUy  it  was  from  these  very  passages  that  the 
early  Church  drew  the  inference  which  she  embodied  in 
her  canons  oftener  than  once,  refusing  all  office  in  the 
Church  to  men  who  had  ungodly  children.  Now,  why 
all  this,  if  they  did  not  consider  the  parent  blamable, 
in  part  at  least,  for  the  misbehaviour  and  irreligion  of 
his  sons?  and  why  count  the  father  blameworthy,  if 
good  training  and  good  success  were  not  so  invariably 
connected  in  God's  providence,  that  the  want  of  one 
suggested  at  least  some  defect  in  the  other? 

Not  only  has  our  friend  Eli  the  most  confused  and 
inadequate  conception  of  all  this,  but  he  is  entirely  at 
sea  in  regard  to  what  really  constitutes  a  genuine 
Christian  training.  Possibly  it  is  this  very  misconcep- 
tion which  leads  him  to  think  that  a  man  may  train  up 
his  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  while  yet  it  is  as 
likely  as  not  that  when  he  is  old  be  ahaU  depart  from 
it.  He  limits  training  too  exclusively  to  verbal  instrac- 
tion  in  orthodox  doctrine.  This  is  rather  to  be  included 
in  "  admonition  ; "  and  while  the  father  is  by  no  means 
to  neglect  the  due  admonition,  he  is  to  bring  up  bis 
children  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord  as  well  Eli  totally 
forgets  the  nurture ;  and  sometimes,  in  his  fervent  fits, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  its  entire  neglect,  he  doubles 
the  vehemence  of  his  admonitions,  making  matters  no 
better  thereby,  perhaps  somewhat  worse.  How  happy 
would  it  be  for  Eli's  little  ones,  if  their  father  could 
discover  that  the  nurture  is  the  life,  the  spirit,  of  a 
Christian  education,  without'which  the  admonUum  is 
but  a  body  bereft  of  its  soul,  a  mere  lifeless  carcass ! 

The  education  which  a  child  is  continually  receiving 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  that  which  is 
meant  to  be  formal  education  ;  and,  second,  that  which 
is  not  meant  to  be  anything  at  all,  for  it  is  too  frequentlj 
undervalued  and  forgotten,  as  the  former  is  ^(r^ously 
overvalued.    It  is  this  latter  part  of  the  training  which 
is  the  most  effective — ^it  is  always  effective ;  and  the 
former  is  effective  only  so  far  as  it  is  sustained  by  the 
latter.    Of  course  Eli  overlooks  this  vital  element ;  he 
thinks  that  if  he  guard  the  pounds,  he  can  afford  to 
waste  the  pence.   No,  indeed,  0  Eli.   Leave  the  pounds 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  begin  to  take  note  of  the 
despised  and  forgotten  pence.    Not  to  speak  again  of 
your  own  numberless  little  improprieties  which  you  will 
need  to  reform,  what  of  other  minor  influences  which  you 
permit  your  children  to  be  affected  by  ?    That  servant 
—what  sort  of  man  is  he?    That  mudservant — how- 
does  she  act  and  speak  before  your  little  ones  ?    These 
companions— how  are  they  likely  to  behave,  coming  out 
of  such  families  as  they  do  ?    Nay,  do  not  get  impatient  I 
These,  0  father,  are  your  fellow-workers  in  the  education 
of  your  children,  both  for  this  life  and  for  the  a^vfal  next. 
You  may  succeed  with  your  plans,  only  if  these  fellow- 
helpers  co-operate  with  you  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  they 
shall  thwart  you,  baffle  you,  and  cany  the  day  against 
you.    A  gallant  ship  may  be  sound  in  every  timber,  and 
well  equipped  in  all  respects,  except  that  she  has  one 
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little  leak ;  and  yet  that  one  little  leak  may  send  her  to 

the  bottom  as  surely  as  if  her  whole  hall  were  rotten. 
The  nurtore,  too  frequently  overlooked,  id  the  potent 

dement  in  a  child's  upbringing.    It  begins  to  operate 
At  his  veiy  birth ;  and  it  envelops  him  continually  like 

the  atmospheric  air.    Indeed,  the  nurture  affects  the 
ioal  mach  as  a  pure  or  a  foul  atmosphere  affects  the  body. 
This  constitutes  the  true  education ;  formal  admoni- 
tioQ  is  scarcely  more  than  mere  instruction.    Indeed,  it 
is  chiefly  because  of  the  nurture  which  is  joined  with  it, 
that  the  admonition  has  any  educational  power  at  alL 
We  see  the  efficiency  of  nurture  eveiy  where.  One  child  is 
bom  in  a  gipsy  tent,  and  it  grows  up  infallibly  into  gipsy 
life.   Everything  that  it  witnesses,  or  hears,  or  knows, 
goes  to  feed  the  keen  appetite  of  the  fresh  young  spirit 
iri&  its  one  unvarying  pabulum ;  and  since  it  is  nou- 
rbhed  exdosively  on  this,  what  can  come  out  of  such 
noitare  but  only  a  completed  gipsy  ?    Another  infant 
is  bora  in  an  aristocratic  mansion.    All  the  influences 
which  surround  this  child  are  also  uiiiform;  and  the 
finished  product  of  the  whole  is  the  polished,  genial, 
self-reliant  nobleman.     The  two  infants  were  nearly 
alike,  the  two  men  differ  almost  as  much  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  different  species ;  and  it  is  chiefly  the  nurture 
which  has  made  them  differ.    Such  is  nurture ;  and 
finch  is  its  efficacy  in  moulding  character.    If  the  £lis 
were  to  imitate  these  examples,  so  far  as  the  unvarying 
uniformity  and  persistency  of  the  training  are  concerned; 
if  they  were  to  take  order  that  every  influence  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  family  nurture  were  purely 
Christian ;  if,  to  such  nurture,  they  were  to  add  due 
measures  of  devout  admonition,  not  now  as  a  substitute, 
bnt  only  as  a  supplement ;  and  if  to  the  whole  they 
were  to  add  the  unwearied  prayer  which  honours  Qod, 
they  would  be  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely  any  law  of 
nature  is  mere  uniform  than  is  this  divine  ordinance  of 
family  nurture,  when  it  is  duly  observed,  in  the  effectual 
tnining  of  a  godly  household. 

It  is  in  r^ard  to  nurture  that  the  educational  system 
of  our  EK  completely  breaks  down.  His  strong  point 
hes  in  his  admonition  ;  and  if  he  ply  any  educational 
instrument  at  all,  it  is  this  solitary  one.  Nurture  is  his 
weakness,  or  rather  it  is  not  one  of  his  points  at  all. 
He  does  not  educate,  he  only  instructs.  Of  course  his 
children  are  receiving  nurture  in  his  house,  as  every 
child  receives  it  from  his  parents;  and  the  nurture 
which  they  are  actually  receiving  from  Eli  is  as  efficient 
in  Uie  gndual  formation  of  their  characters,  as  any 
nortore  can  be :  bnt,  unhappily,  in  this  case,  the  nurture 
is  not  Christian.  Eli,  the  Christian  father,  denies  his 
children  a  Christian  nurture.  He  gives  them  enough 
of  Christian  admonition ;  but  the  nurture  which  they 
are  hooriy  receiving  from  him  is  anything  rather  than 
the  nortuie  of  the  Lord.  To  give  them  this,  Eli  would 
need  to  become  himself  a  very  different  man.  His 
entire  inner  life  would  have  to  be  remodelled ;  and  his 
ahortation  would  need  to  be  conveyed  to  them,  three- 
tnnths  of  it,  in  a  holy  example,  as  well  as  one-fourth  of 


it  in  the  fervent  precept  He  would  require  to  bb 
what,  without  being,  he  at  present  talks  iibOMi.  But 
though  excellent  admonition  can  be  communicated  by 
talking,  nurture  cannot  What  the  father  iaya,  is  only 
as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  to  what  the  fiEither  is. 
His  knowledge  he  may  convey  to  his  children  by  suitable 
admonition ;  but  his  own  character  he  is  always  com- 
municating by  nurture.  Hence  it  comes  that,  while  he 
continues  as  he  is,  Eli  cannot  possibly  give  his  children 
a  proper  Christian  nurture;  he  can  as  yet  only  give  them 
Christian  admonition.  And  will  Eli  allow  himself  to  sit 
down  and  calculate  the  worth  of  mere  admonition 
without  suitable  nurture  ?  For  one  thing,  it  is  very 
successful  in  the  making  of  infidels  and  hypocritea 
When  these  two  parts  of  a  complete  education  are  dis- 
joined, they  are  like  the  two  lines  of  figures  in  an  exer- 
cise of  subtraction,  the  one  falls  to  be  deducted  from  the 
other.  And  in  the  case  at  present  under  consideration, 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  it  is  the  smaller  of  the 
two  sums  which  represents  the  good,  and  the  larger  of 
the  two  which  represents  the  evil ;  and  so,  when  we 
deduct  the  nurture  from  the  admonition,  there  remains 
a  mitiua  a  great  deal  less  than  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  nurture  is  first  attended  to,  and  judi- 
cious admonition  is  added  to  it,  the  two  are  like  the 
two  lines  in  a  sum  in  addition  (we  had  almost  written, 
in  muUiplieation) ;  the  result  is  magnificent,  and  can 
be  counted  on  with  tolerable  confidence. 

Let  us  dwell  on  this  a  moment  longer ;  and  if  we 
seem  to  exaggerate  the  evil  a  little,  let  it  be  forgiven, 
as  it  is  done  on  the  same  principle  on  which  scientific 
men  examine  an  object  under  the  microscope,  that  the 
magnified  organs  may  be  more  easily  discerned.  We 
shall  suppose  that  our  friend  Eli  is  a  hearty  advocate 
for  Sabbath  sanctification.  His  children  are  suffi- 
ciently admonished  on  this  subject  They  have  heard 
him  speak  of  it  as ''  heaven  begun,"  as  "  the  first,  best 
day  of  all  the  seven,"  and  in  a  variety  of  similar  com- 
mendable phrases.  Their  sharp  little  eyes,  however, 
have  long  ago  seen  through  the  hollowness  of  all  this. 
They  cannot  avoid  noticing  how  little  he  enjoys  the  holy 
Sabbath  for  himself.  By  an  hour's  longer  sleep  in  the 
morning,  he  cuts  off  its  head.  By  an  hour's  earlier  re- 
tirement at  night,  he  lops  off  its  feet  By  the  help  of 
the  public  services,  at  which  he  frequently  grows  drowsy, 
and  of  the  dreary,  weary  reading  of  good  books,  over 
which  he  yawns,  he  gets  through  the  day,  his  most 
cheerful  moments  being  those  in  which  he  seems  to 
forget  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  lapses  into  idle  and 
perhaps  otherwise  objectionable  conversation.  In  this 
way,  having  mutilated  it  by  cutting  off  head  and  feet, 
he  plucks  out  its  heart  What  good  can  the  admoni- 
tions of  an  Eli  like  this  do  to  his  children,  when  he  urges 
on  them  the  duty  and  privil^;e  of  Sabbath  sanctifica- 
tion 7  And  if  the  other  duties  on  which  he  admonishes 
his  children  be  in  a  similar  way  contradicted  by  his  own 
example,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  what  marvel  will  it 
be,  since  the  parent  has  parted  with  all,  or  with  most 
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of  the  spirit  of  godliness,  and  has  retained  scarcely  more 
than  the  lifeless  corpse,  that  the  children,  seeing  no  nse 
and  no  beauty  in  the  oorpse,  should  cast  it  out,  and 
should  be  contented  to  be  as  void  of  the  form  as  their 
father^s ''  ntffftfre"  has  trained  them  to  dispense  with 
the  reality. 

Nothing  can  be  more  damaging  to  the  inflaence  of  a 
father  than  the  child's  discovery  of  faults  and  incon- 
sistencies in  his  father's  own  walk.  For  a  long  time  the 
child  should  be  permitted  to  regard  his  fkther  as  ab- 
solutely immaculate;  so  far  at  least  as  his  own  discorery 
of  any  defects  in  life  or  character  is  concerned.  Not 
only  will  such  discoyery  on  the  part  of  the  chUd  neutralize 
the  &thef  s  admonitions  ou  particular  subjects,  but  it 
will  impart  a  hollowness  and  suspicion  of  insincerity  to 
the  whole,  which  shall  be  perilous  to  the  child's  own  char- 
acter. His  fidth  in  the  integrity  of  his  father  has  been 
undermined ;  and  now  he  knows  not  whether  the  re- 
maining excellences  are  real,  or  only  hypocrisies  which 
are  still  undetected.  And  if  he  once  have  ground  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  fistther  in  giving  him  religious 
instruction,  the  very  suspicion  will  be  a  powerfU  element 
in  the  nurture  of  the  diild,  to  train  him  to  the  grossest 
insincerity  in  his  own  conduct 

Not  to  insist  any  longer,  at  this  point,  on  the  question 
of  nurture,  if  a  father's  spiritual  health  be  so  low  that 
he  cannot  give  a  proper  Christian  nurture  to  his  child, 
even  the  admonition  which  he  gives  is  likely  to  be  very 
imperfect  Though  it  may  be  all  that  could  be  wished  as 
to  its  accuracy  of  statement,  it  may  be  communicated  in 
a  very  irreligions  spirit  In  this  case,  it  is  rather  the 
spirit  of  the  preceptor,  than  the  obligation  of  the  precept, 
which  shall  become  operative.  Old  Thomas  Fuller  teUs 
us  a  story  of  a  woman  whom  he  overheard  teaching  her 
child  to  repeat  the  sixth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  because  the  little  one,  through  defect  of  utterance, 
persisted  in  saying, ''  Forgive  us  our  tespasses,"  instead 
of,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  the  mother  got  angry 
and  threatened  to  beat  her.  The  gracious  words  which 
she  was  teaching  ber  child  to  repeat  were  idle  words  to 
herself ;  and  she  lost  her  temper  in  the  very  act  of  re- 
peating a  touching  lesson  of  forgiving  patience.  The 
Elis  are  continually  making  mistakes  of  a  similar  kind, 
for  no  father  can  truly  teach  any  futher  than  he  also 
lives. 

In  carrying  on  the  nurture  of  his  children,  let  the 
Christian  father  see  to  it  that  his  own  soul  is  maintained 
in  a  measure  of  spiritual  health.  This  is  a  prime  eswn- 
tial,  and  can  on  no  account  be  dispensed  with.  The 
father's  legalism— if  he  be  legal— may  inspire  the  mind 
of  his  diild  witb  disgust  for  religion  as  a  thing  of  gloom 
and  terror ;  a  something  which  only  adds  its  alarming 
thunders  to  the  troublesome  upbraidings  of  the  natural 
conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father's  exaggera- 
tion of  Divine  graciousness,  with  its  consequent  irreve- 
rence and  frivolity  of  spirit,  may  equally  disgust  him  with 
a  revelation  which  fails  to  reveal  anything  half  so  godlike 
as  his  own  natural  heart  can  imagine.    In  either  case, 


the  errors  of  the  parent,  magnified  in  their  projection  on 
the  mind  of  the  child,  may  drive  him  into  actual  infidelity. 

The  child  to  be  nurtured  is  like  a  piece  of  cold  doll 
iron.  The'  Christian  parent  is  like  the  iron  which  has 
already  been  made  a  magnet  Let  him  touch  the  sq8-> 
ceptible  heart  of  his  child  with  his  heart ;  let  him  repeat 
the  contact  incessantly,  let  him  continue  in  prayer  for 
Divine  blessing,  and  his  child  too  shall  become  a  pa^ 
taker  of  the  mysterious  influence.  But,  in  order  to 
magnetize  his  child,  the  father  must  be  himself  a  mag- 
net ;  nay,  to  magnetize  powerfully,  it  is  neoeasaiy  that 
he  himself  be  a  powerful  magnet  Spirit  will  powerfally 
influence  spirit ;  and  in  this  worid  there  is  no  position 
in  which  two  spirits  can  be  placed  where  the  influence 
of  the  one  shall  be  more  decided  in  its  action  on  the 
other,  than  in  the  case  of  parent  and  child.  Whatever 
the  father  really  is,  that  he  is  daily  and  hourly  educat- 
ing his  child  to  be. 

Perhaps  some  reader  may  blame  us  for  speaking  over 
warmly ;  but  our  plea  for  pardon  is,  that  the  Eli-spirit 
needs  to  be  vehemently  dealt  with,  for  on  this  subject  it 
is  slow  to  hear.    And,  besides,  the  evil  is  one  which 
prevaOs  so  extensively,  and  is  so  deplorable  in  its  re- 
sults, that  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  it  as  if  one  were 
hinting  that  it  is  perhaps  a  fault    0  Eli,  the  angiy 
breakers  are  already  growling  beneath  thy  bow,  the 
jagged  rocks  are  all  but  grating  on  the  keel,  your  sails 
are  filled  with  the  fairest  wind,  and  you  and  yours  are 
hastening  to  destruction.    Perhaps,  even  yet — even  yet, 
perhaps,  escape  were  possible.    Will  you  be  persuaded 
to  look  honestly  at  the  danger,  and  to  change  your 
course  ?    You  have  already  been  the  channel  for  con- 
veying to  your  beloved  boy  the  fallen  and  rained  life, 
inherited  with  all  its  alarming  responsibilities  from  the 
first  Adam.    This  were  an  intolerable  thought,  were  it 
not  counterbalanced  by  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  second  Adam.    To  you,  also,  0 
Christian  father,  this  second  Adam  commits  the  Uened 
office  of  conveying  to  your  beloved  one  the  new  life,  the 
better  life,  the  life  without  which  it  were  infinitely  better 
not  to  have  been  bom  at  alL    Is  it  conceivable,  is  it 
posable,  that  a  Christian  &ther  who  has  already  con- 
veyed to  his  child  the  fallen  and  sinful  life,  should  be 
negligent,  so  ne^gent  as  to  miss  success,  in  discharging 
his  holy  trust  of  leading  his  lost  child  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  true  life  in  Jesus  ?    Remiss  and  urgent  in  a 
work  like  this  !    No ;  surely  it  is  impossible  to  be  so. 
Well,  on  theory,  one  thinks  it  ought  to  be  impossible ; 
and  yet,  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  common. 

It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  the  Elis  never  desire, 
or,  in  a  moderate  way,  aim  at  the  spiritual  welfore  of 
their  beloved  little  ones.  They  seek  it  in  a  way ;  but 
they  do  not  seek  it  with  a  zeal  which  eats  them  up. 
They  do  not  so  realize  theur  responsibilities,  together 
with  their  own  inability  to  meet  them,  that  tliey  feel 
constrained  to  bring  their  hearts  to  the  Saviour,  in  order 
that  He  may  possess  them  wholly,  and  may  make  them 
fit  instruments  for  the  godly  upbringing  of  an  inunortal 
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creature.   They  do  not  bonng  iheir  honBeholds  to  Jestu, 
to  place  them  absolutely  under  His  spiritual  nile,  in 
Older  that  the  Christian  home  may  be  in  troth  a  Bethel, 
a  reiy  house  of  Qod.    They  do  not  bring  their  little 
ooes  to  JesQS  with  a  yearning  desire  so  irrepressible, 
that  no  trying  silence  on  His  part,  no  apparent  rebaff, 
can  drive  them  away,  as  they  continue  to  lie  on  their 
faces  and  to  07,  *'  Have  mercy  on  me— or  mb— 0  Lord, 
and  heal  my  child."     Nay,  Eli  does  not  seek  the  sal- 
vation of  his  children  so  heartily  as  at  one  time  he 
sought  his  own.    Stranger  still,  he  does  not  feel  half  so 
mach  interest  in  their  everlasting  welfare  as  he  takes 
in  their  worldly  advancement;  at  least,  he  does  ten  times 
more  for  the  education  which  is  to  fit  them  for  this 
world,  than  he  does  for  the  nurture  which  is  needed  to 
prepare  them  for  eternity.    Nay,  strangest  of  all :  though 
he  woold  not  avow  it  in  so  many  words,  he  acts  as  if  his 
own  spiritual  sloth  were  infinitely  dearer  to  him  than  the 
salvation  of  his  children ;  for  he  uniformly  allows  the 
latter  to  be  imperilled,  that  the  former  may  be  enjoyed 
io  peace.    What  can  be  the  end  of  all  this,  what,  but 
an  end  like  that  of  the  ancient  Eli ;  an  end  at  which 
"both  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle."  The 
careless  father,  forgiven,  perhaps— perhaps  porqivkx 
-for  to  the  Eli  there  is  always  the  shadow  of  a  grave 
perhaps  on  this  point— may  be  admitted  into  heaveu, 
vbile  his  miserable  child  is  for  ever  thrust  out.     Alas ! 
alas!  thou  most  unhappy  son,  to  have  had  such  a  faith- 
less father !     Alas!  too,  thou  scarcely  less  unhappy 
fither,  to  have  thus  betrayed  thy  child ! 

It  is  not  denied  that  Qod,  in  His  sovereign  grace, 
may  please  to  meet  the  neglected  child  through  other 
channels.  He  may,  but  then  He  may  not:  and  whether 
He  do  so  or  not,  the  guilt  of  Eli  remains  unchanged. 
And,  as  a  rule,  the  Eli  training  fails.  Fails !  Oh, 
that  it  only  failed !  It  fails,  indeed,  too  often  to  benefit 
the  unhappy  object  of  it ;  but  it  never  fails  to  increase 
his  responsibUil^,  and  therefore  to  aggravate  his  sin. 
In  many  cases,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  child 
if  he  bad  been  blessed  with  a  heathen  for  a  father.  But, 
vone  than  this,  he  has  had  a  father  who  took  care  to 
teach  him  just  enough  to  raise  his  guilt  in  the  rejection 


of  the  Saviour  to  the  maximum;  while  the  formal  in« 
stroctions  were  accompanied  with  other  influences,  which 
went  to  lowerthe  likelihood  of  the  child's  actual  conver- 
sion to  the  very  minimum. 

What  think  you  of  this  matter,  0  Eli  7  Tour  fatherly 
heart  has  perhaps  been  touched,  as  you  read  in  the  Bible 
snch  a  word  as  this,  ^  Ephraim  shall  bring  forth  his 
children  to  the  murderer ; "  and  your  glistening  eye  has 
glanced  from  the  page  on  which  you  were  reading  to 
your  fair-haired,  light-hearted  litUe  ones,  sporting  on 
the  carpet  at  your  side ;  and  then  it  has  glanced  up- 
wards with  a  look  which  said,  *'  I  thank  Thee,  gracious 
God,  that  my  lambs  at  least  are  safe  from  the  butchery 
of  vi6lent  men."  It  was  well.  But  will  you  again  look 
the  same  little  ones  in  the  fiaoe ;  and  as  you  look,  will 
you  remember  that  there  is  something  worse  than  bring- 
ing forth  children  for  the  knife  of  the  murderer ;  and 
that  unless  you  be  watchful  and  prayerful  and  faithful, 
this  very  worst  of  all  issues  may  be  theurs  ?  Eli,  the 
high-priest,  brought  this  upon  his  children ;  and  Eli 
was  a  godly  man. 

A  single  word  in  conclusion.  Possibly  some  sensitive 
reader,  who  is  not  an  Eli  at  all,  but  whose  very  anxiety 
to  be  faithful  makes  him  ready  to  fear  that  he  has  not 
been  so,  such  an  one  may  possibly  feel  discouraged  by 
some  of  these  considerations.  Or  even  an  Eli,  reflecting 
on  his  sin,  may  be  startled ;  while  yet  he  is  discouraged 
from  attempting  anything  by  the  fear  that  it  is  already 
too  late.  But  there  is  as  little  reason  for  despair  now, 
as  there  was  for  presumption  at  the  first  With  men 
the  work  may  seem,  may  indeed,  be  impossible ;  but 
man's  impossibilities  are  all  possible  with  Qod.  While 
the  throne  of  grace  remains  open,  and  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  helps  the  infirmities  of  the  weakest,  never  yield  to 
despair.  '*  Despair  not  of  thy  child,"  say  the  ancient 
WaJdenses  in  their  instructions  to  Christian  parents— 
"  despair  not  of  thy  child  when  he  is  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive correction,  or  if  he  prove  not  speedUy  good ;  for 
the  labourer  gathereth  not  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  but  he  waits  till  the  due  sea- 
son." "  If  ye  have  faith HOTHuro  shsll  be  impos- 
sible to  you"  (Matt  xvii.  20).  J.  n. 
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[E  most  remarkable  feature*  in  the 
Spanish  evangelization,  to  our  eye, 
and  that  which  inspires  ns  with  the 
liveliest  hope  that  the  raoTement,  at 
no  distant  day,  will  issue  as  every  friend  of  Spain 
and  the  gospel  would  desire  it  should,  is  the 
"tamp  which  it  manifestly  bears  of  the  hand  of 


Qod,  When  we  look  twenty-five  years  back,  we 
can  trace  a  series  of  events  in  Spain,  all  bearing 
on  the  one  object  of  its  emancipation  from  the 
Popish  yoke.  In  that  long  series  each  event  has 
its  appropriate  place  and  its  appropriate  character. 
Nothing  came  too  late,  and  nothing  came  too  soon, 
but  all  was  at  the  right  time.    When  the  century 
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opened,  how  hopeless  appeared  the  case  of  Spain. 
There  was  no  rekzing  of  its  chains,  and  no  yield- 
ing of  its  bigotry.  Bat,  though  few  knew  it  at  the 
time,  then  it  was  that  the  hearts  of  many  of  Qod's 
people  began  to  be  moved  with  compassion  for 
that  nnhappy  country.  Prayers  ascended  in  its 
behalf,  and  a  few  labourers  went  forth  to  cast  the 
seed  of  the  Word  upon  its  fields.  After  a  patient 
sowing  of  the  seed,  Spain  was  ready  in  some  de- 
gree for  a  step  in  advance.  But  the  Spanish 
people,  after  their  long  and  most  unfavourable 
experience  of  a  so-called  Christian  priesthood,  had 
begun  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  truth  or 
reality  at  all  in  Christianity.  How  were  they  to 
be  convinced  that  the  gospel  is  true  1  It  is  at 
that  moment  that  there  starts  up  a  little  com- 
pany of  Christians,  enduring  bonds  and  imprison- 
ments. This  is  the  veiy  thing  that  was  needed 
Bat  of  what  avail  %  The  country  is  shut,  and  we 
cannot  hear,  say  the  Spaniards,  that  gospel  which 
we  believe  to  be  true.  What  next  happens) 
The  throne  falls ;  and  the  door  stands  open  to 
the  missionary  of  the  Cross.  Well ;  but  where 
are  missionaries  to  be  found,  speaking  the  tongue 
of  Spain  f  Strange  to  tell,  at  that  hour  is  seen 
in  the  south,  descending  the  Hock  of  Qibraltar, 
a  little  Spanish  Church,  directing  its  steps  toward 
the  open  door  of  Spain.  Where  had  that  Church 
been  ?  It  seems  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  a  cloud, 
or  risen  from  the  earth.  We  have  to  thank  the 
priests  for  this.  They  chased  the  converts  from 
Spain ;  they  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  rock  :  and  these  men,  having  received  the  con- 
secration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  became  knit  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  the  truth,  and  scarce  had 
they  organized  themselves  into  a  Church  till  the 
voice  of  Providence  was  heard  summoning  them 
to  begin  the  work  of  evangelizing  their  native 
land.  There  is  an  order  and  unity  in  these  events 
which  manifestly  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  another  event  which 
fell  out  at  a  very  opportune  moment  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel  in  Spain.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  movement  it  happened  that  the 
ghastly  remains  of  the  burning-ground  at  Madrid 
were  disclosed  to  view.  The  municipality  resolved 
on  building  a  new  street  in  the  northern  suburb 
of  the  capital,  and,  to  find  a  foundation  for  the 
houses,  it  was  necessary  to  run  a  deep  cutting 


through  mounds  of  rubbish  which  had  aocnmu- 
lated  in  that  quarter.  In  digging,  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  subterranean  mound  of  human  re- 
mains. The  dust  was  black  and  shining,  as  if 
steeped  in  oil,  forming  a  horizontal  belt  or  layer, 
which  stood  out  in  the  broad  open  trench,  re- 
lieved by  the  white  gravelly  soil  on  which  it 
rested,  and  with  which  it  was  covered  over.  It 
\i7is  largely  mixed  with  calcined  bones,  with 
skulls  having,  in  some  cases,  tufts  of  hair,  and  jaw- 
bones with  human  teeth,  and  bits  of  burnt  wood. 
This  ghastly  heap  was  evidently  the  memorial 
of  some  fearful  human  tragedy.  What  could  it 
be  t  It  was  remembered  that  here  had  been  the 
burning  -  ground  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
through  many  a  dreary  year  that  terrible  tribunal 
had  celebrated  its  autoi-do'/e  on  this  spot,  and  no 
doubt  was  felt  that  these  were  the  remains  of  its 
victims.  The  population  of  Madrid  flocked  to  gaze 
on  this  strange  record  of  a  past  age.  When  were 
these  men  burned)  they  asked;  what  was  their 
crime  1  And  when  they  came  to  know  the  true 
import  of  what  had  been  so  suddenly  disclosed  to 
their  view,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  tyranny 
and  crimes  of  which  it  was  the  ghaslly  witness, 
they  were  thrilled  with  horror.  Orators  took  up 
the  theme  in  the  Cortes,  and  declaimed  on  "  the 
Hrata  of  their  soil,"  which  had  their  "  correspond- 
ing strata  in  their  history ;"  and  thus  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  brought  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  the  martyrs,  of  whom,  though  they  had  been 
sleeping  here  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  they  had  never  before  heard 
tell  Terror  fell  upon  the  priests  when  this  wit- 
ness rose  from  the  dead.  And,  instead  of  plotting 
how  to  compass  the  life  of  the  Bible-reader,  they 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  concert  measures  for 
guarding  their  own. 

But  how  remarkable  the  timing  of  this  dis- 
covery !  Had  it  been  made  before  the  flight  of 
the  Queen,  and  when  the  priesthood  were  in 
power,  these  memorials  would  have  been  con- 
signed to*  the  darkness  from  which  they  had  so 
unexpectedly  emerged,  and  care  taken  that  the 
public  should  know  nothing  of  it.  As  it  was, 
what  had  been  disclosed  could  not  be  hid.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital,  was  this  yawning  pit, 
telling  its  dreadful  secret  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  nation.     It  was  as  if  the  martyrs  had  risen, 
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and  the  lurid  flames  of  the  autO'da-fe  had  been 
flashed  in  the  eyes  of  Spain. 

We  visited  tiie  spot  during  our  stay  at  Madrid. 
Hie  catting  is  several  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  in  depth  not  less,  in  some  places,  than  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet.  It  runs,  so  far  as  we  could 
jndge,  right  through  the  centre  of  the  human 
heap,  which  is  shown  in  section.  That  heap  is 
seen  on  either  hand,  as  one  passes  along,  looking 
like  a  seam  of  the  coal-measures,  vividly  set  off 
hj  the  white  gravelly  dehrU  above  and  below  it. 
On  examining  it,  its  contents  felt  slitty  and 
slightly  adhesiva  There  was  a  large  quantity 
of  bones ;  we  picked  out  several,  the  smaller  ones 
evidently  of  the  arm  and  the  fingers.  We  mighthave 
had  any  number ;  and  of  those  that  we  did  carry 
avay,  some  were  blackened  from  the  action  of 
fire.  In  the  heap  we  noticed,  too,  bits  of  char- 
coal, fresh  as  if  the  faggots  of  which  doubt- 
less they  are  the  remains  had  but  yesterday 
ceased  to  blaze.  This  dark  stratum  stretched 
along  on  either  side  of  the  broad  trench  for  at 
least  a  hundred  yards,  and  was  from  five  to  ten 
yaids  in  depth.  This  enabled  us  to  estimate  the 
dimmsions  of  the  heap.  It  could  not  be  less  than 
three  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  with  a 
depth  of  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts,  at  the  centre. 
It  was  forgotten  that  such  a  memorial  existed, 
till,  when  no  one  was  looking  for  it,  the  earth 
opened,  and  up  came  this  witness  to  confront 
Rome  with  her  past  iniquities. 

Quitting  Madrid,  let  us  on  toward  the  south. 
Oatside  the  gates  of  the  capital  we  are  in  the 
silent  wilderness.  The  heart  sinks  at  sight  of  the 
desert  spread  out  on  all  sides  of  the  city.  We 
know  no  other  capital,  unless  Home,  that  is  en- 
vironed by  such  desolation.  Here  is  seen  no 
stately  mansion;  no  suburban  villa,  or  cottage, 
vith  its  clustering  vine  or  bit  of  flower-garden ; 
IK)  hedge-rows  or  woods ;  none  of  the  usual  at- 
teodanta,  in  shorty  of  a  great  capital ;  nothing  but 
the  brown  plain,  running  out  in  utter  nakedness 
to  the  horizon ;  and  one  is  glad  when  he  finds 
himself  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Toledo, 
and  the  swelling  heights  begin  to  break  the 
^Jismal  uniformity.  We  climb  the  low  hills,  and 
the  eye  is  refreshed  by,  here  and  there,  an  olive- 
7^  on  their  slopes.  Perhaps,  too,  we  find  a 
ploogh  at  work — a  single  one,  where  there  is  room  I 


fur  a  hundred.  The  sight  is  welcome,  giving 
one  assurance  that  the  plough  is  not  wholly,  as 
yet,  one  of  the  lost  arts  in  Spain. 

We  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 
Here  we  light  on  what  is  quite  an  oasis  in  this 
treeless  and  streamless  land.     Aranjuez,  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Jarama  is,  or 
was,  a  royal  residence.     The  court  of  Isabella 
was  wont  to  visit  it  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring. 
It  gives  proof  of  what   Spain   might  be  with 
a  little  pains.      Here  are  gardens   of    tropical 
luxuriance;  elms  and  oaks  of  enormous  girth, 
and  mighty  stature,  cascades  of  water,  and  birds 
flitting  from  bough  to  bough,  and  enlivening  the 
place  with  their  singing.    One  is  loath  to  leave  this 
spot,  which  looks  a  very  Eden  in  this  wasted  land  ; 
but  a  few  minutes  suffice  for  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  the  train,  and  so  once  more  we  are  out  into 
the  naked,   dusty,   sunburnt   wilderness.      The 
course  of  the  railway  is  not  far  from  that  of  the 
broad,  full-flooded  and  slow-flowing  Tagus,  with 
its  fringe  of  green  and  its  belt  of  cultivation. 
We  approach  Toledo.     This  town  must  delay  our 
steps  a  little  while.     It  is  an  antique  gem  of 
unrivalled  beauty.    As  it  rises  before  the  traveller 
on  its  throne  of  crags — ^for  they  say  of  it  that, 
like  Rome,  it  is  built  on  seven  hills — so  airy,  grace- 
ful, and  romantic,  it  looks  a  £airy  creation  sum- 
moned up  by  the  wand  of  magician.     The  wand 
that  called  up  Toledo  was  the  genius  of  the  Moor. 
We  question  whether  the  Orient  has  a  finer  speci- 
men of  architecture  to  show  :  certainly  Spain  has 
not — it  has  but  one  Toledo.    At  its  feet  thunders 
the  Tagus,  sweeping  round  the  city,  through  savage 
goi^es  and  frowning  rocks,  as  grand  and  romantic 
as  anything  almost  which  the  Scottish  Highlands 
can  boast     And  there,  aloft  in  the  clear  brilliant 
sky,  on  a  pedestal  of  hills,  are  Moorish  castles, 
battlements,   and  gateways;  and  mingled  with 
them  are  the   aspiring    roofs    and    turrets    of 
cathedrals   and  convents ;   and,  in    the    midst, 
eclipsing  them  all  by  its  inimitable  grace,  is  the 
Alcazar, — ^the  whole  forming  an  unique  and  un- 
rivalled combination  of  edifices  in  various  styles 
and  of  various  ages.     But  the  moment  we  enter 
Toledo  the  spell  is  dissolved,  or  rather  it  is  con- 
tinued in  another  form.     There  is  a  weird  look 
about  the  place.     Tou  scarce  see  anybody  in  the 
narrow  silent  streets,  and  those  you  do  meet  look 
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so  very  old.  For  anything  yon  can  tell  from 
their  dress  and  faces,  they  may  have  been  bom 
nbont  the  time  these  edifices  were  built,  and 
liave  lived  here  all  the  while.  They  seem  not  to 
belong  to  the  present  generation  at  all,  or  to  have 
any  relations  with  the  world  that  now  is,  but  to 
be  a  little  colony  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  pre- 
served by  some  strange  talisman  till  now.  We 
thought  of  Tadmor  in  the  desert ;  and  of  Thebes 
amid  the  sands  of  Egypt,  with  its  silent  temples 
and  tombs,  and  its  mummies  vivified,  and  set  a- 
walldng  in  its  streets.  The  whole  thing — 
Moorish  edifices,  inhabitants,  and  all — ought  to 
be  put  under  a  glass  case  and  preserved  as  a 
curiosity ;  and  certainly,  although  Toledo  were  to 
be  so  dealt  with,  its  isolation  could  not  be  greater 
nor  its  disseverment  from  the  modem  world  more 
complete. 

We  left  it  at  eventide.  A  lovelier  evening  we 
never  beheld.  The  sky  was  one  mass  of  gold, 
and  its  rich  light  falling  on  the  naked  hills, 
and  the  old  Moorish  monuments,  clothed  them 
in  the  most  brilliant  hues,  and  gave  them  an 
unspeakable  beauty.  Our  way  is  once  more 
over  the  dreary  plains  of  New  Castile.  Night 
brings  with  it  a  bitter  wind,  without  tree  or  hill 
to  break  its  force,  and  the  dear  moon  on  the 
desert  plain  makes  it  look  white  as  chalk.  By 
morning  we  are  threading  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  bottom  of  the  gorges  lie  far  be- 
neath, and  high  above  us  are  the  naked  splintry 
peaks,  with  here  and  there  a  picket  of  soldiers 
stationed  amongst  them  to  guard  the  pass  from 
the  violence  of  the  revolutionaiy  bands.  We  de- 
scend on  the  plains  of  La  Mancha.  The  traveller 
discovers  that  he  has  not  seen  the  worst  till  now. 
The  genius  of  Cervantes  has  thrown  a  charm 
over  this  r^on,  for  here  were  done  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Don  Quixote;  but  as  respects  any 
other  clothing  than  that  which  the  imagination 
of  Cervantes  has  given  it,  the  plain  of  La  Mancha 
is  a  tawny  wilderness,  a  vast  despopolado,  crossed 
here  and  there  by  white  lines,  which  indicate 
roads  on  which  scarce  ever  traveller  is  now  seen. 
By-and-by  we  reach  the  Quadalquiver.  The 
Castiles  are  behind  us,  and  we  welcome,  with  no 
little  expectation,  the  fairer  landscapes  of  Anda- 
lusia. 

A  vast  robe  of  brown,  with  a  fringe  of  green. 


So  may  Spain  be  described.  We  have  come  to 
the  fringe,  which  is  not  so  green  after  all.  There 
was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  Andalnaia  was  a 
paradise.  The  industry  of  the  Moors  taught  it 
to  bloom  like  a  garden,  and  their  genius  em- 
bellished it  with  monuments  of  unique  and  ex- 
quisite grace,  which  charm  us  even  in  their  deep 
decay.  But  the  Moors  were  driven  out,  and 
with  them  dq>arted  the  glory  of  Andalusia;  and 
now,  if  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  fair  and  flourishing 
region,  it  is  only  by  contrast  with  the  unequalled 
desolation  of  the  Castilea 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  the  new  verdure  that 
is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  upon  the  fields  of 
Andalusia.     Springing  from  heavenly  seed,  and 
watered  by  rain  from  the  inner  sky,  it  is  cloth- 
ing Andalusia  with  a  €drer  beauty  than  the 
taste  and  genius  of  the  Moors  ever  gave  it ;  and 
continuing  to  make  prc^gress,  as  we  confidently 
hope  it  will,  this  movement  will  bring  in  its 
train   more  than  the  former  physical   fertility 
and  glory  of  the  region.     Seville,  the  capital  of 
Andalusia,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  New 
Reformation.     It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
reform   in  the  sixteenth  century.     The  gospel 
then  was  zealously  embraced  by  great  numbers  of 
its  citizens,  including  men  of  the  highest  talents 
and  the  most  distinguished  rank ;  and  the  Befor- 
mation  wotdd    have   triumphed    had    not    the 
Inquisition,  seized  with  alarm,  adopted  the  most 
summary  and  terrible  measures  to  crush  it     In 
one  night  not  fewer  than  eight  hundred  citizens 
of  SeviUe  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
prison,  to  be  afterwards  burned  at  the  stake,  or 
driven  into  exile.    Ten  yean  of  this  terrible  work 
sufficed  to  exterminate  the  movement  and  bind 
down  the  soul  of  Spain  in  a  darkness  which  has 
lasted  three  centuries.     It  is  on  the  old  site, 
beside  the  ashes  of  the  first  martyrs — the  Leons 
de  Ponce,  and  others — that  the  movement,  in 
our  day,   revives,   and  finds   again  its  centre. 
The  workers  in  Seville  are  men  on  whom  the 
Head  of  the  Church  appears  to  have  bestowed 
special  gifts  for  this  special  service.     They  arc 
men  of  energy,  of  prayer,  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
understanding,  and  of  large  views.     Their  fidelity 
to  the  work  has  been  severely  tested  by  the  la- 
bours and  self-denial  of  many  years,  and  witii  a 
quiet  perseverance  are  they  prosecuting   it  by 
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means  fitted  to  g^ve  it  a  bold  upon  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  and  secure  its  pennanency.  They 
are  planning  for  fhtnrity. 

Ilie  birthplace  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch  of  An- 
dalusia was  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Its  founders 
were  conyerts  from  the  Church  of  Borne,  which 
the  priests,  as  we  have  said,  had  chased  from 
Spain,  and  compelled  to  seek  asylum  beneath  the 
British  flag,  litUe  imagining  that  they  were  assbt- 
iDg  to  form  this  young  ChurclL  Most,  if  not  all, 
were  young,  and  had  been  priests  in  the  Roman 
communion.  When  the  flight  of  the  Queen  opened 
the  gates  of  Spain,  some  five  months  afterwards, 
these  pastors  proceeded  in  a  body  to  their  native 
land,  believing  that  Ood  had  given  it  to  them, 
and  was  now  calling  them  to  arise  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  They  distributed  themselves  among 
the  chief  cities  of  Andalnsia,  Seffor  Cabrera,  the 
master-spirit  p^haps  of  the  little  band,  went  to 
Se^iUe.  He  found  a  true  yoke-fellow  in  Mr. 
Clough.  He  preached,  sometimes  in  the  Plaza, 
sometimes  in  the  caf^s,  to  audiences  of  from  one 
to  two  thousand.  The  priests  raged  and  threat- 
ened, but  the  power  to  strike  had  been  taken  from 
them.  Threats  of  death  appeared  on  the  walls, 
written  in  chalk,  but  the  coura^ous  preacher 
went  on  undismayed.  The  city  was  moved,  but 
not  a  few  believed,  and  were  added  to  the  Church 
in  Seville.  The  archbishop,  unable  to  realize  the 
new  times  that  had  dawned  on  Spain,  summoned 
Seffor  Cabrera  to  his  bar,  and  was  not  a  little 
scandalized  and  amazed  to  find  his  citation  treated 
with  oontemptw  Alas !  the  mighty  name  of  Rome 
had  lost  its  power.  Much  the  same  scenes  took 
place  in  other  towns  of  Southern  Spain  to  which 
preachets  had  been  sent ;  in  Malaga,  in  Qranada, 
where  Alhama^  who  still  survives,  is  pastor ;  in 
Valencia,  in  Barcelona,  in  Cordova,  and  in  other 
towns.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Spanish  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  evinced  great  readiness  to 
onbnice  liie  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  No- 
where was  there  seen  more  stead&st  disciples,  or 
more  heroic  martyrs.  The  Spaniards  of  this  day 
display  the  same  noble  traits  with  their  fathers  of 
^ree  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  not  critical 
or  sceptical,  like  some  others  of  the  Popish 
nations ;  when  they  hear  the  Word  they  believe 
^th  joy.  The  issue  we  cannot  foretell :  we  speak 
only  of  the  present    But  no  nation  since  the 


sixteenth  century  has  been  so  moved  as  Spain  is 
at  present  moved.  Its  very  barbarism  and  iso- 
lation firom  all  modem  influences  is  in  its  favour. 
The  pride  of  intellect  and  the  pretensions  of 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  have  not  yet  taught 
the  Spaniards  to  contemn  or  to  doubt  the  gospel ; 
and  so  we  see  in  this  country  '^  the  poor,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind"  crowding  to  the  supper  of  the 
great  Ein^  while  the  wise  and  learned  men  of 
France  and  Germany  refuse  His  invitation  and 
stand  aloof. 

After  a  busy  and  exciting  winter,  during  which 
congregations  had  been  formed  in  the  leading 
towns  of  Andalusia,  and  the  organization  sketched 
beforehand  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  had  been  set 
a-working,  the  pastors  re-assembled  in  Seville, 
their  natural  centre,  last  July,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Synod  or  General  Assembly  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Spain.  A  little  band 
they  were,  compared  with  the  General  Assemblies 
of  modem  times,  and  yet  their  numbers  were 
not  much  below  those  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
Lay  delegates  from  the  several  congregations  sat 
along  with  the  pastors,  and  one  was  chosen  to 
preside,  with  the  title  of  President  It  was  the 
first  Protestant  Synod  which  had  ever  been  holden 
on  the  soil  of  Spain.  The  most  important  of  the 
business  entered  on  by  the  Assembly  was  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Confession  of  Faith.  The  matter 
was  gone  about  with  much  prayer  for  divine 
guidance ;  for  the  pastors  deeply  felt  the  momen- 
tous issues  of  what  they  were  about  to  take  in 
hand.  There  can  be  no  Church  without  a  creed 
or  confession.  The  articles  of  that  creed  may  be 
many  or  few,  but  a  creed  there  must  be.  For  is 
not  the  Church  a  divine  society ;  and  what  makes 
it  sol  Is  it  not  that  it  rests  upon  a  divine 
foundation — the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  to  ivilf 
And  if  not  so  founded  it  is  a  mere  human  insti- 
tution, differing  in  nought  firom  the  societies  and 
unions  around  it  Nor  does  a  confession  fetter 
the  liberties  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  it  guards  their  liberties  and  rights. 
All  this  was  strongly  felt  by  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Church  of  Spain  ;  and  so  they  betook  them  first 
of  all  to  the  very  same  work  with  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


in 
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They  took  as  tlieir  models  the  Westminster  and 
other  Confessions.  They  did  not  slavishly  follow 
these  documents.  They  used  their  right  of 
private  judgment :  they  went  direct  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  from  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  help 
of  former  Confessions,  they  educed  a  hody  of  doc- 
trine which  is  in  striking  agreement  with  the 
earlier  creeds  of  Eeformed  Chiistendom. 

This  body  of  truth  we  judge  to  be  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  Spanish  evangelization. 
Without  some  such  document  or  root  it  was 
liable  to  vanish  like  the  morning  cloud.  This 
secures  its  perpetuity,  whatever  may  happen  to 
individual  pastors  or  congregations,  and  lays  a 
basis  on  which  the  movement  may  extend  itself. 
It  is  surely  very  striking  that,  after  an  interval 
of  three  hundred  years,  the  men  who  have  come 
out  of  the  Papacy  in  Spain  should  go  to  the 
Bible,  and  draw  from  it  the  same  system  of  doc- 
trine which  the  first  Reformers  did.  And  instruc- 
tive it  surely  is  that  the  Beformers  of  Germany, 
of  Switzerland,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  now  once  again  the  Re- 
formers of  Spain  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
unite  in  the  same  confession  of  the  gospel.  What 
a  noble  monument  to  the  unity  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  !  And  what  a  noble  testimony  to  dis- 
play before  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  people  ! 

Another  work  of  the  Andalusian  Church, 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  former,  must  we 
notice, — the  institution  of  a  Theological  Training- 
School  for  young  Spanish  preachers.  It  is  placed 
at  Seville  :  it  already  numbers  fourteen  students, 
young  men  of  decided  talent  and  undoubted 
piety;  it  has  hitherto  been  under  the  direction 
of  SeSor  Cabrera  and  Mr.  Clough  ;  but  a  young 
minister  of  the  highest  qualifications — ^the  Rev. 
John  S.  Black — ^has  just  gone  out  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  the  work,  and  to  leave  SeSor  Cabrera 
more  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Word,  for  which  he  has  remarkable  gifts. 
This  seminary  we  judge  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  gospel  must  be  preached  to 
Spaniards  by  Spaniards ;  and  all  who  know  Spain 
unite  in  declaring  that,  if  we  had  a  thousand 
preachers  to  send  out  to-day,  we  should  have  a 
thousand  congregations  to-morrow. 

It  remains  only  that  we  advert  to  the  Protestant 
congregation  at  Seville.     The  attendance  is  about 


three  hundred,  simply  because  the  place  of  meet- 
ing cannot  contain  more.  It  was  in  vain  that 
a  crowd  waited  at  the  door,  or  that  people  came 
long  distances  from  the  coimtiy  to  hear  the 
gospel  There  literally  was  not  room  to  receive 
them.  But,  happily,  this  state  of  matters  is  now 
at  an  end.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Edinburgh 
Spanish  Evangelization  Society,  and,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  of  a  lady  who  has  laboured  with 
remarkable  zeal,  hopefulness,  and  success  in  this 
work  from  its  very  beginning,  the  Protestants  of 
Seville  are  about  to  be  put  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  Spain,  San  Francisco  de 
Paula.  This  fabric  will  contain  two  thousand 
persons;  and  there  is  good  ground  to  believe 
that  it  will  soon  be  filled  It  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits  and  Inquisitors,  whose  bones  lie  interred 
in  its  vaults.  It  \&  rich  in  marbles  and  carved 
oak,  and  all  the  usual  adornments  of  a  Spanish 
cathedral ;  but  a  new  glory  is  about  to  be 
added,  the  blessed  gospel  The  day  that  sees  the 
Seville  Protestants  march  into  it^  and  sing  their 
first  psalm,  will  be  a  memorable  one  truly. 
What  a  chapter  in  Providence :  that  the  men 
who  burned  the  Reformation  out  of  Spain,  should 
be  compelled  to  open  the  portals  of  their  grand 
temple  to  the  descendants  of  the  martyrs  ! 

The  writer  cannot  further  dwell,  in  these  pages, 
on  this  movement  Rightly  viewed,  it  is  a  grand 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
Bible  which  specially  has  called  this  movement 
into  existence.  A  book  that  can  quicken  a  dead 
nation  and  make  it  live,  must  be  more  than 
human  :  it  must  be  divine.  A  book  that  can 
renew  the  world  from  age  to  age,  can  come  only 
from  Him  who  made  the  world.  Men  arise  to 
cavil,  to  doubt,  to  deny  its  inspiration ;  when,  lo! 
aU  these  cavillings  and  denials  are  in  an  instant 
swept  away  by  the  Bible  itself  opening  out  into  a 
new  burst  of  vitality  and  glory.  It  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  extingmsh  the  Bible  than  it  is  to  extinguish 
the  sun.  A  cloud  may  arise  and  dim  the  sun*s 
splendour,  or  the  darkness  of  tempest  may  hide 
him  from  our  sight  altogether,  but  forth  he  comes 
again,  to  fill  the  world  with  his  light,  and  to 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  so  when 
scoffers  and  sceptics  multiply,  when  they  attempt 
to  create  a  cloud,  and  to  hide  the  Sun  of  Truth 
from  the  eyes  of  men,  or  to  persuade  men  that 
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there  is  no  San  in  the  spiritual  heavens  at  all, 
and  that  what  they  take  for  such  is  only  a  taper 
of  man's  kindling,  the  creation  of  human  genius 
or  imposture;  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
near  some  fresh  manifestation  of  the  Bible's 
power,  some  new  and  grand  renewal  of  the  Church 


and  the  world  We  give  to  criticism,  to  dis- 
covery, to  science,  the  utmost  latitude ;  we  say  to 
them,  Gk>  on,  and  push  forward  your  boundaries; 
but  we  no  more  fear  that  some  one  will  one  day 
put  out  the  Bible,  than  we  fear  that  some  one 
■  will  one  day  put  out  the  sun. 


THE  SPANISH  BROTHEES. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '' THE  DABK  TEAK  OF  DUNPEE." 


CnAPTER  VII. 

THE     DESEirOAirO. 

"  And  I  should  evermore  be  vexed  with  thee 
In  vac&nt  robe,  or  hanging  omamentw 
Or  ghostlj  fooi-fall  lingering  on  the  sUir." — TE>'irYsox. 


HE  journey  from  the  city  of  oranges 
to  the  green  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  ought  to  have  been  a  delightful 
one  to  Carlos  Alvarez.  It  was  cer- 
tainly bright  with  hope.  He  scarcely  harboured 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  plans,  and 
the  consequent  attainment  of  all  his  wishes. 
Already  he  seemed  to  feel  the  soft  hand  of  Donna 
Beatiiz  in  his,  and  to  stand  by  her  aide  before  the 
high  altar  of  the  great  cathedral 

And  yet,  as  days  passed  on,  the  brightness 
within  grew  fainter,  and  an  unacknowledged 
shadow,  ever  deepening,  began  to  take  its  place. 
At  last  he  drew  near  his  home,  and  rode  through 
the  little  grove  of  cork-trees  where  he  and  Juan 
Lad  played  as  children.  When  last  they  were 
there  together  the  autumn  winds  were  strewing 
the  leaves,  all  dim  and  discoloured,  about  their 
paths.  Now  he  looked  through  the  fresh  green 
foliage  at  the  deep  intense  blue  of  the  summer 
sky.  But,  though  scarcely  more  than  twenty,  he 
felt  at  that  moment  old  and  worn,  and  wished 
hack  the  time  of  his  boyish  sports  with  his 
brother.  Never  again  could  he  feel  quite  happy 
with  Juan. 

Soon,  however,  his  sorrowful  fancies  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  joyous  greeting  of  the  hounds, 
vho  rushed  with  much  clamour  from  the  castle- 
yard  to  welcome  him.  There  they  were,  all  of 
them — Pedro,  Zina,  Pepe,  Qrullo,  Butron — it  was 
Joan  who  had  named  them,  eveiy  one.     And 


there,  at  the  gate,  stood  Diego  and  Dolores,  ready 
to  give  him  joyful  welcome.  Throwing  himself 
from  his  horse,  he  shook  hands  with  these  faith- 
ful old  retainers,  and  answered  their  kindly  but 
respectful  inquiries  both  for  himself  and  Seiior 
Don  Juan.  Then,  having  caressed  the  dogs,  in- 
quired for  each  of  the  under-servants  by  name, 
and  given  orders  for  the  due  entertainment  of  his 
guard,  he  passed  on  slowly  into  the  great  deserted 
hall 

His  arrival  being  unexpected,  he  merely  sur- 
rendered his  travelling  cloak  into  the  hands  of 
Diego,  and  sat  down  to  wait  patiently  while  the 
servants,  always  dilatory,  prepared  for  him 
suitable  accommodation.  Dolores  soon  appeared 
with  a  flask  of  wine  and  some  bread  and  grapes  ; 
but  this  was  only  a  merienda^  or  slight  afternoon 
luncheon,  which  she  laid  before  her  young  master 
until  she  could  make  ready  a  supper  fit  for  him 
to  partake.  Carlos  spent  half  an  hour  listening 
to  her  tidings  of  the  household  and  the  village, 
and  felt  sorry  when  she  quitted  the  room  and 
left  him  to  his  own  reflections. 

Every  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested  re- 
minded him  of  his  brother.  There  hung  the 
cross-bow  with  which,  in  old  days,  Juan  had 
made  such  vigorous  war  on  the  rooks  and  the 
sparrows.  There  lay  the  foils  and  the  canes 
with  which  they  had  so  often  fenced  and  played ; 
Juan,  in  his  unquestioned  superiority,  usually  so 
patient  with  the  younger  brother's  timidity  and 
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awkwardness.  And  upon  that  bench  he  had 
carved,  with  a  hunting-knife,  his  name  in  full, 
adding  the  title  that  had  expired  with  his  father, 
**  Conde  de  Nuera»" 

The  memories  these  things  recalled  were  be- 
coming intrusive ;  he  would  fedn  shake  them  oj£ 
Gladly  would  he  have  had  recourse  to  his  favour- 
ite pastime  of  reading,  but  there  was  not  a  book 
iu  the  castle,  to  his  knowledge,  except  the  breviary 
he  had  brought  with  him.  For  lack  of  more 
congenial  occupation,  he  went  out  at  last  to  the 
stable  to  look  at  the  horses,  and  to  talk  to  those 
who  were  grooming  and  feeding  them. 

Later  in  the  evening  Dolores  told  him  that 
supper  was  ready,  adding  that  she  had  laid  it  in 
the  small  inner  room,  which  she  thought  Seiior 
Don  Carlos  would  find  more  comfortable  than  the 
great  halL 

That  inner  room  was,  even  more  than  the  hall, 
haunted  by  the  shadowy  presence  of  Juaa  But 
it  was  usually  daylight  when  the  brothers  were 
tbere  together.  Now,  a  tapestry  curtain  shaded 
the  window,  and  a  silver  lamp  shed  its  light  on 
the  well-spread  table  with  its  snowy  drapery,  and 
cover  laid  for  one. 

A  lonely  meal,  however  luxurious,  is  always 
apt  to  be  somewhat  dreary ;  it  seems  a  provision 
for  the  lowest  wants  of  our  nature,  and  nothing 
more.  Carlos  sought  to  escape  from  the  depress- 
ing influence  by  giving  wings  to  his  imagination, 
and  dreaming  of  the  time  when  wealth  enough 
to  repair  and  refurnish  that  half-ruinous  old 
homestead  might  be  his.  He  pleased  himself- 
with  pictures  of  the  long  tables  in  the  great 
hall,  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  a  bountiful 
provision  for  a  merry  company  of  guests,  upon 
whom  the  sweet  face  of  Donna  Beatriz  might 
beam  a  welcome.  But  how  idle  such  fancies! 
The  castle,  after  all,  was  Juan's,  not  his.  Unless, 
indeed,  more  difficulties  than  one  should  be 
solved  by  Juan's  death  upon  some  French  or 
Flemish  battle-field.  This  thought  he  could  not 
bear  to  entertain.  Grown  suddenly  sick  at  heart, 
he  pushed  aside  his  plate  of  stewed  pigeon,  and, 
regardless  of  the  feelings  of  Dolores,  sent  away 
untasted  her  dessert  of  sweet  batter-cakes  dipped 
in  honey.  He  was  weary,  he  said,  and  he  would 
go  to  rest  at  once. 

It  was  long  before  sleep  would  visit  his  eye- 


lids ;  and  when  at  last  it  came^  his  brother's  daik 
reproachful  eyes  haunted  him  stilL  At  daybreak 
he  awoke  with  a  start  from  a  feverish  dream  that 
Juan,  all  pale  and  ghostlike,  had  come  to  his  bed- 
side, and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said 
solemnly,  "I  claim  the  jewel  I  left  thee  in 
trust" 

Further  sleep  was  impossibla  '  He  rose,  and 
wandered  out  into  the  fresh  air.  As  yet  no  one 
was  astir.  Fair  and  sweet  was  aU  that  met  his 
gaze :  the  fjgdnt  pearly  light,  the  first  blush  of 
dawn  in  the  quiet  sky,  the  silvery  dew  that  bathed 
his  footsteps.  But  the  storm  within  raged  more 
fiercely  for  the  calm  without  There  was  first  an 
agonizing  struggle  to  repress  the  rising  thought, 
"  Better,  after  all,  not  to  do  this  thing."  Then, 
in  spite  of  his  feverish  efforts,  the  thought  gained 
a  hearing,  it  seemed  to  cry  aloud  within  him, 
'*  Better,  after  all,  not  to  betray  Juan ! "  "  And 
give  up  Beatriz  for  ever)  For  ever!"  he  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  beating  it 

"  In  upoD  his  weaty  Imiii, 
An  though  it  were  the  burden  of  a  woia%.** 

He  had  climbed,  almost  unawares,  to  the  top 
of  a  rocky  hill ;  and  now  he  stood,  looking  around 
him  at  the  prospect,  just  as  if  he  saw  it  In 
truth,  he  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing  outward,  until 
at  last  a  misty  mountain  rain  swept  in  his  face,  re- 
freshing his  burning  brow  with  a  touch  as  of 
cool  fingers. 

Then  he  descended  mechanically.  Exchangiug 
salutations  (as  if  nothing  were  amiss  with  him) 
with  the  milk-maid  and  the  wood-boy,  he  crossed 
the  open  courtyard  and  re-entered  the  haU.  There 
Dolores,  and  a  girl  who  worked  under  her,  were 
already  busy,  so  he  passed  by  them  into  the  inner 
roomu 

Its  darkness  seemed  to  stifle  him ;  with  hasty 
hand  he  drew  aside  the  heavy  tapestry  curtain. 
As  he  did  so  something  caught  his  eye.  For  the 
hundredth  time  he  re-read  the  mystic  inscrip- 
tion on  the  glass : 

''ElDondo 
Yo  hA  trorado." 

And,  as  an  infant's  touch  may  open  a  sluice  that 
lets  in  the  mighty  ocean,  those  simple  words 
broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  within. 
He  gave  full  course  to  the  emotions  they 
awakened.    Again  he  heard  Juan*s  voice  repeat 
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them  \  again  he  saw  Jaan'a  deep  earnest  eyes  look 
into  his;  not  now  reproachfdlly,  but  with  full 
unshaken  trusty  as  in  the  old  days  when  first  he 
said,  "We  will  go  forth  together  and  find  our 
father.'* 

"Juan — ^brother!"  he  cried  aloud,  ^1  will 
never  wrong  thee,  so  help  me  Qod ! "  At  that 
moment  the  morning  sun,  having  scattered  the 
mists  with  the  gloiy  of  its  rising,  sent  one  of  its 
early  heams  to  kiss  the  handwriting  on  the 
window-pane.  '^  Old  token  for  good,*'  thought 
Carlos,  whose  imaginative  nature  could  play  with 
fancies  even  in  the  hours  of  supreme  emotion. 
"And  true  still  even  now.  Only  the  good  is  all 
for  Joan ;  for  me — ^nothing  now  but  despair." 

And  so  Oorloa  found  his  '^  desengSno,"  or  dis- 
enchantment, and  it  was  a  very  thorough  one. 

Body  and  mind  were  well-nigh  exhausted  with 
the  violence  of  the  struggle  Perhaps  this  was 
fortonate,  in  so  far  that  it  won  for  the  decision 
of  his  better  nature  a  more  rapid  and  easy  accept- 
ance. In  a  sense  and  for  a  season  any  decision 
was  wdcome  to  the  weary,  tempest-tossed  soul 

It  was  afterwards  that  he  asked  himself  how 
were  long  years  to  be  dragged  on  without  the 
&C6  Ihat  was  the  joy  of  his  heart  and  the  life  of 
his  life  1  How  was  he  to  bear  the  never-ending 
pain,  the  aching  loneliness,  of  such  a  lot  ?  Better 
to  die  at  once  tilian  to  endure  thb  slow,  living 
death.  He  knew  well  that  it  was  not  in  his 
natore  to  point  the  pistol  or  the  dagger  at  his 
own  breast.  But  he  might  pine  away  and  die 
aflently — as  many  thousands  die — of  blighted 
hopes  and  a  mined  Hfe.  Or — and  this  was  more 
likdy,  perhaps — he  might  grow  dead  and  hard  in 
8oal  as  time  passed  on ;  until  at  last  he  would  be- 
come a  dry,  cold,  mechanical  mass-priest,  mum- 
bling the  Church's  Latin  with  thin,  bloodless  lips, 
a  keen  eye  to  his  dues,  and  a  heart  that  might 
serve  for  a  Church  relic,  so  much  faith  would  it 
nqoire  to  believe  that  it  had  been  warm  and  liv- 
ing once. 

Still,  laudably  anxious  to  provide  against  pos- 
&hle  future  waverings  of  the  decision  so  painfully 
ittained,  he  wrote  informing  his  unde  of  his  safe 
umal;  adding  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  te  take  orders  at  Christmas,  but  that  he 
fimnd  tX  advisable  to  remain  in  his  present  quar- 
ten  for  a  month  or  two.    He  dispatched  two  of 


the  men-at-arms  with  the  letter  at  once;  and 
much  was  the  thrifty  Don  Manuel  surprised  th&t 
his  nephew  should  spend  a  handful  of  silver 
reals  in  order  to  inform  him  of  what  he  knew 
already. 

Qloomily  the  day  wore  on.  The  iustinctivc 
reserve  of  a  sensitive  nature  made  Carlos  talk  to 
the  servants,  receive  the  accounts,  inspect  the 
kine  and  sheep— do  everything,  in  short,  except 
eat  and  drink — as  he  would  have  done  if  a  great 
sorrow  had  not  all  the  time  been  crushing  his 
heart  It  is  true  that  Dolores,  who  loved  him  as 
her  own  son,  was  not  deceived.  It  was  for  no 
trivial  cause  that  the  young  master  was  pale  as  a 
corpse,  restless  and  irritable,  talking  hurriedly  by 
fitful  snatohes,  and  then  relapsing  into  moody 
silenca  But  Dolores  was  a  prudent  woman,  as 
well  as  a  loving  and  faithful  one  ;  therefore  she 
held  her  peace,  and  bided  her  time. 

But  Carlos  noticed  one  effort  she  made  to  con- 
sole him.  Coming  in  towards  evening  from  a 
consultation  with  Diego  about  some  cork-trees 
which  a  Morisco  merchantman  wished  to  purchase 
and  cut  down,  he  saw  upon  his  table  a  carefully- 
sealed  wine-flask,  with  a  cup  beside  it.  He  knew 
whence  it  came.  His  father  had  left  in  the  cellar 
a  small  quantity  of  choice  wine  of  Xeres  ;  and 
this  relic  ^f  more  prosperous  times  being,  like 
most  of  their  other  possessions,  in  the  care  of 
Dolores,  was  only  produced  very  sparingly,  and 
on  rare  occasions.  But  she  evidently  thought 
^*SeSor  Don  Carlos"  needed  it  now.  Touched 
by  her  watehfiil,  unobtrusive  affection,  he  would 
have  gratified  her  by  drinking  ;  but  he  never 
cared  to  drink  alone,  while  he  knew  he  would 
only  render  his  sanity  doubtful  by  inviting  either 
her  or  Diego  to  share  the  luxurious  beverage.  So 
he  put  it  aside  for  the  present,  and  drew  towards 
him  a  sheet  of  figures,  an  inkhom,  and  a  pen. 
He  could  not  work,  however.  With  the  silence 
and  solitude.  Ids  great  grief  came  back  upon  him 
again.  But  nature  all  this  time  had  been  silently 
working  for  him.  His  despair  was  giving  way 
to  a  more  violent  but  less  bitter  sorrow.  Tears 
came  now  :  a  long,  passionate  fit  of  weeping 
relieved  his  aching  heart  ^ce  his  early  child- 
hood he  had  not  wept  thu& 

An  approaching  footetep  recalled  him  to  him- 
self.    He  rose  with  haste  and  shame,  and  stood 
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beside  the  window,  hoping  that  his  position  and 
the  waning  light  might  together  shield  him  from 
observation.     It  was  only  Dolores. 

"  Sefior/*  she  said,  entering  somewhat  hastily, 
''  will  it  please  you  to  see  to  those  men  of  Seville 
that  came  with  your  Excellency  1  They  are 
insulting  a  poor  little  muleteer,  and  threatening 
to  rob  his  packages." 

Yanguesian  carriers  and  other  muleteers,  bring- 
ing goods  across  the  Sierra  Morena  from  the 
towns  of  La  Mancha  to  those  of  Andalusia,  often 
ptissed  by  the  castle,  and  sometimes  received 
hospitality  there.  Carlos  rose  at  once  at  the 
summons,  saying  to  Dolores — 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ? " 

"  He  is  not  a  boy,  sefior,  he  is  a  man  ;  a  very 
little  man,  but  with  a  greater  spirit,  if  I  mistake 
not,  than  some  twice  his  size." 

It  was  true  enough.  On  the  green  plot  at  the 
bock  of  tbe  castle,  beside  which  the  mountain 
|)athway  led,  there  were  gathered  the  ten  or 
twelve  rough  Seville  pikemen,  taken  from  the 
lowest  of  the  population,  and  most  of  them  of 
Moorish  blood.  In  their  midst,  beside  the  fore- 
most of  his  three  mules,  with  one  arm  thrown 
round  her  neck  and  the  other  raised  to  give  effect 
by  animated  gestures  to  his  eager  oretoiy,  stood 
the  muleteer.  He  was  a  very  sj^ort,  spare, 
active-looking  man,  dad  from  head  to  foot  in 
chestnut-coloured  leather.  His  mules  were  well 
laden ;  each  with  three  large  alforjas  or  bags, 
one  at  each  side  and  one  laid  across  the  neck. 
But  they  were  evidently  well  fed  and  cared  for 
also  ;  and  they  presented  a  gay  appearance,  with 
their  adornments  of  bright -coloured  worsted 
tassels  and  tiny  bells. 

"You  know,  my  friends,"  the  muleteer  was 
saying,  as  Carlos  came  within  hearing,  '^  an 
arriero's  alforjas*  are  like  a  soldier's  colours — it 
stands  him  upon  lus  honour  to  guard  them  invio- 
late. No,  no !  Ask  him  for  aught  else — his 
purse,  his  blood — they  are  at  your  service  ;  but 
never  touch  his  colours,  if  you  care  for  a  long  life." 

^  My  honest  friend,  your  colours,  as  you  call 
them,  shall  be  safe  here,"  said  Carlos,  kindly. 

The  muleteer  turned  towards  him  a  good- 
humoured,  intelligent  face,  and,  bowing  low, 
thanked  him  heartily. 

*  Arrxtro,  muleteer ;  dlfori9ii,  bigi. 


"  What  is  your  name  1"  asked  Carlos ;  ''and 
whence  do  you  come  ?" 

''  I  am  Juliano ;  Juliano  el  Chioo  (Julian  the 
Little)  men  generally  call  me — since^  as  your 
Excellency  sees,  I  am  not  veiy  great  And  I 
come  last  from  Toledo." 

*'  Indeed !    And  what  wares  do  you  carry !" 

"  Some  matters,  small  in  bulk,  yet  costly,  which 
I  am  bringing  for  a  Seville  merchant — Medel  de 
Espinosa  by  name,  if  your  worship  has  heard  of 
him.  I  have  mirrors,  for  example,  of  a  new 
kind  ;  excellent  in  workmanship,  and  true  as 
steel,  as  they  may  well  be." 

"  I  know  the  shop  of  Espinosa  welL  I  have 
been  much  in  Seville,"  said  Carios,  with  a  sudden 
pang,  caused  by  the  recollection  of  the  many 
pretty  trifles  that  he  had  purchased  there  for 
Donna  Beatriz.  ^  But  follow  me,  my  friend,  and 
a  good  supper  shall  make  you  amends  for  the 
rudeness  of  these  fellows. — Andres,  take  the 
best  care  thou  canst  of  his  mules  ;  'twill  be  only 
fair  penance  for  thy  sin  in  molesting  their 
owner." 

«A  hundred  thousand  thanks,  sefior.  Still, 
with  your  worship's  good  leave,  and  no  offence 
to  friend  Andres,  I  had  rather  look  to  the  beasts 
mysel£  We  are  old  companions ;  they  know  my 
ways,  and  I  know  theirs." 

''  Ab  you  please,  my  good  fellow.  Andres  will 
show  yon  the  stable,  and  I  shall  tell  my  mayor- 
domo  to  see  that  you  lack  nothing." 

''  Again  I  render  to  your  Excellency  my  poor 
but  hearty  thanks." 

Carlos  went  in,  gave  the  necessary  directions 
to  Di^;o,  and  then  returned  to  his  solitary 
chamber. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

A  KBW  THOVOHT. 

"Axe  jre  resigned  that  thej  be  apent 
In  inch  world's  help  f    The  spirita  bent 
Their  awfol  brows,  sad  ssid,  '  Content !' 

"  Content !    It  sonnded  Uke  Amen 
Ssid  Iff  %  choir  of  mourning  men : 
An  sffirmAtlon  foil  of  pain 

"  And  patience, — af,  of  glorying. 
And  adoraticm,  aa  n  king 
Might  seal  an  oath  for  goreming." 

E.  B.  Bbowkiko. 

Whbn  Carlos  stood  once  more  face  to  face  with 
his  sorrow — as  he  did  as  soon  as  he  had  closed 
the  door — he  found  that  it  had  somewhat  changed 
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its  aspect  A  trouble  often  does  this  when  some 
jntennption  from  the  outer  world  makes  us  part 
oompaDy  with  it  for  a  little  while.  We  find 
on  oar  return  that  it  has  developed  quite  a  new 
phase,  and  seldom  a  more  hopeful  ona 

It  now  entered  the  mind  of  Carlos,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  had  been  acting  very  basely 
toirards  his  brother.  Not  only  had  he  planned 
and  intended  a  treason,  but  by  endeavonring  to 
engage  the  affections  of  Beatriz,  he  had  actually 
committed  one.  Heaven  grant  it  might  not 
prove  irreparable !  Though  the  time  that  had 
passed  since  his  better  self  gained  the  victory 
was  only  measured  by  hours,  it  represented  to 
him  a  much  longer  period.  Already  it  enabled 
liim  to  look  upon  what  had  gone  before  from  the 
vantage -ground^  that  some  degree  of  distance 
gives.  He  now  beheld  in  true,  perhaps  even  in 
exaggerated  colours,  the  meanness  and  the 
treachery  of  his  conduct  He,  who  prided  him- 
self upon  the  nobility  of  his  nature  matching 
that  of  his  birth — he,  Don  Carlos  Alvarez  de 
Santillanos  y  Menaya,  the  gentleman  of  stainless 
manners,  of  reputation  untarnished  by  a  single 
blot — he,  who  had  never  yet  been  ashamed  of 
anything, — in  his  solitude  he  blushed  and  covered 
Ids  face  in  shame,  as  the  villany  he  had  planned 
rose  up  before  his  mind.  It  would  have  broken 
his  heart  to  be  scorned  by  any  man  ;  and  was  it 
not  worse  a  thonsand-fold  to  be  thus  scorned  by 
himself  1  He  thought  even  more  of  the  meanness 
of  hia  plan  than  of  its  treachery.  Of  its  sin  he 
did  not  think  at  alL  Sin  was  a  theological  term 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  handle  in  the  schools, 
and  to  toss  to  and  fro  with  the  other  mateiials 
upon  which  he  showed  off  his  dialectic  skill ;  but 
it  no  more  occurred  to  him  to  take  it  out  of  the 
sehokstic  world  and  bring  it  into  that  in  which 
he  really  lived  and  acted,  than  it  did  to  talk 
Latin  to  Diego,  or  softly  to  whisper  quotations 
from  Thoma3  Aquinas  into  the  ear  of  Beatriz 
between  the  pauses  of  the  dance. 

Scarcely  any  consideration,  however,  could  have 
made  him  more  miserable  than  he  was.  Past  and 
fiitaie — all  alike  seemed  dreary.  Not  a  happy 
memory,  not  a  ray  of  hope,  could  he  find  to  com- 
fort him.  He  was  as  one  who  goes  forth  to  face 
the  driving  storm  of  a  wintry  night :  not  strong 
in  hope  and  courage  —  a  warm  hearth  behind 
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him,  and  before  him  the  pleasant  starry  glimmer 
that  tells  of  another  soon  to  be  reached — but 
chilled,  weary,  forlorn,  the  wind  whistling  through 
thin  garments,  and  nothing  but  the  bare,  bleak^ 
shelterless  moor  stretching  far  out  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

He  sat  long,  too  crushed  in  heart  even  to 
finish  his  slight,  unimportant  task.  Sometimes 
he  drew  towards  him  the  sheet  of  figures,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  tried  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
it ;  but  soon  he  would  push  it  away  again,  or 
make  aimless  dots  and  circles  on  its  margin. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a  cheery  and  not 
unmelodious  voice  chanting  a  fragment  of  song  in 
some  foreign  tongue.  Listening  more  attentively, 
he  believed  the  words  were  French,  and  supposed 
the  singer  must  be  his  humble  guest,  the  mule- 
teer, on  his  way  to  the  stable  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  beloved  companions  of  his  toils  before  be 
lay  down  to  rest  The  man  had  probably  exer- 
cised his  vocation  at  some  former  period  in  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  thus  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  French. 

Half-an-hour's  talk  with  any  one  seemed  to 
Carlos  at  that  moment  a  most  desirable  diver- 
sion from  the  gloom  of  his  own  thoughts.  He 
might  converse  with  this  stranger  when  he  dared 
not  summon  to  his  presence  Diego  or  Dolores, 
because  they  knew  and  loved  him  well  enough 
to  discover  in  two  minutes  that  something  was 
seriously  wrong  with  him.  He  waited  until  he 
heard  the  voice  once  more  close  beneath  his 
window;  then  softly  opening  it,  he  called  the 
muleteer.  Juliano  responded  with  ready  alert- 
ness ;  and  Carlos,  going  round  to  the  door,  ad- 
mitted him,  and  led  him  into  his  sanctum. 

^  I  believe,''  he  said,  "  that  was  a  French  song 
I  heard  you  sing.  You  have  been  in  France, 
theni" 

"  Ay,  seffor  ;  I  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
more  than  once.  I  have  also  been  in  Switzer- 
land." 

"You  must,  then,  have  visited  many  places 
worthy  of  note  ;  and  not  with  your  eyes  shut,  I 
think.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  for  pastime, 
the  story  of  your  travels." 

"Willingly,  seSor,"  said  the  muleteer,  who, 
though  perfectly  respectful,  had  an  ease  and 
independence  of  manner  that  made  Carlos  suspect 
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it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  conversed  with 
his  superiors.     "  Where  shall  I  begin  9  ** 

"  Have  you  ever  crossed  the  SantiUanos,  or 
visited  the  Astorias  ?  ** 

"No,  seSor.  A  man  cannot  be  everywhere; 
'  he  that  rings  the  bells  does  not  walk  in  the  pro- 
cession.' I  am  only  master  of  the  route  from 
Lyons  here ;  knowing  a  little  also,  as  I  have  said, 
of  Switzerland." 

"  Tell  me  first  of  Lyons,  then.  And  be  seated, 
my  friend." 

The  muleteer  sat  down,  and  began  his  story, 
telling  of  the  pbices  he  had  seen  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  more  and  more  engaged  the  attention 
of  Carlos,  who  failed  not  to  draw  out  his  infor- 
mation by  many  pertinent  questions.  As  they 
conversed,  each  observed  the  other  with  gradually 
increasing  interest  Carlos  admired  the  male- 
teer^s  courage  and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  calling,  and  enjoyed  his  quaint  and  shrewd 
observations.  Moreover,  he  was  struck  by  cer- 
tain indications  of  a  degree  of  education  and 
even  of  refinement  not  usual  in  his  class.  Espe- 
cially he  noticed  the  small,  finely-formed  hand, 
which  was  sometimes  in  the  warmth  of  conver- 
sation laid  on  the  table,  and  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  wield  some  implement 
far  more  delicate  than  a  riding-whip.  Another 
thing  he  took  note  of.  Though  Juliano's  language 
abounded  in  proverbs,  in  provincialisms,  in  quaint 
and  racy  expressions,  not  a  single  oath  escaped 
his  lips.  "  I  never  saw  an  arriero  before,"  thought 
Carlos,  ''who  could  get  through  two  sentences 
without  half  a  dozen  of  them." 

Juliano,  on  the  other  hand,  was  observing  his 
host)  and  with  a  far  shrewder  and  deeper  insight 
than  Carlos  could  have  imagined.  During  supper 
he  had  gathered  from  the  servants  that  their 
young  master  was  kind-hearted,  gentle,  easy- 
tempered,  and  had  never  injured  any  one  in  his 
life ;  and  now  he  was  touched  with  genuine  sjrm- 
pathy  for  the  young  noble,  whose  haggard  face 
and  sorrowful  looks  told  but  too  plainly  that  some 
great  trouble  was  pressing  on  his  heart. 

''  Your  Excellency  must  be  weary  of  my 
stories,"  he  said  at  length.  "It  is  time  I  left 
you  to  your  repose." 

And  so  indeed  it  was,  for  the  hour  was 
late. 


"Ere  you  go,"  said  Carlos  kindly,  "you  shall 
iirink  a  cup  of  wine  with  me." 

He  had  no  wine  at  hand  but  the  costly  beverage 
Dolores  had  produced  for  his  own  especial  use. 
Wondering  a  little  what  Juliano  would  think  of 
such  a  luxurious  beverage^  he  sought  a  second 
cup,  for  he  was  too  "finely  courteous"  not  to 
drink  with  his  guest,  although  that  guest  was 
only  a  muleteer. 

JuHano,  evidently  a  temperate  man,  remon- 
strated, "  But  I  have  already  tasted  your  Excel- 
lency's hospitality." 

"  That  should  not  hinder  your  drinking  to  my 
good  health,"  said  Carlos,  producing  a  small 
hunting-cup,  forgotten  until  now,  from  the  pocket 
of  his  doublet 

Then  filling  the  larger  cup,  he  handed  it  to 
Juliano.  It  was  a  veiy  little  thing,  a  trifling  act 
of  kindness.  But  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
Carlos  Alvarez  thanked  Qod  that  he  had  pat  it 
into  his  heart  to  give  that  cup  of  wine. 

The  muleteer  raised  it  to  his  lips,  saying 
earnestly,  "  Qod  grant  you  health  and  happiness, 
noble  sefior." 

Carlos  drank  also,  glad  to  relieve  a  painful 
feeling  of  exhaustion.  As  he  set  down  the  cup 
a  sudden  impulse  prompted  him  to  say,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "  Happiness  is  not  likely  to  come  my 
way  at  present" 

"  Nay,  seSor,  and  wherefore  not  ?  With  your 
good  leave  be  it  spoken,  you  are  young,  noble, 
amiable,  with  much  learning  and  excellent  parts, 
as  they  tell  me." 

"All  these  things  may  not  prevent  a  man 
being  very  miserable,"  said  Carlos  frankly. 

"  God  comfort  you,  seSor." 

"  Thanks  for  the  good  wish,"  said  Carlos,  rather 
lightly,  and  conscious  of  having  already  said  too 
much.  "  All  men  have  their  troubles,  I  suppose, 
but  most  men  contrive  to  live  through  them.  So 
shall  I,  no  doubt" 

"  But  God  can  comfort  you,"  Juliano  repeated 
with  a  kind  of  wistful  earnestness. 

Carlos,  surprised  at  his  manner,  looked  at  Lim 
dreamily,  but  with  some  curiosity. 

"Sefior,"  said  Juliano  leaning  forward  and 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  full  of  meaning.  "  Let 
your  worship  excuse  a  plain  man's  plain  question 
— Seuor,  do  you  knew  God  f  " 
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Carlos  started  visibly.  Was  the  man  mad) 
Certamly  not;  as  all  his  preyious  conveisation 
bore  witness.  He  vas  evidently  a  very  clever, 
half-educated  man,  who  spoke  with  just  the 
simplicity  and  unconsdousness  of  an  intelligent 
child.  And  now  he  had  asked  a  true  child's 
question;  one  which  it  would  exhaust  a  wise 
man's  wisdom  to  answer.  Thoroughly  perplexed, 
Carlos  at  laK  determined  to  take  it  in  its  easiest 
senses  He  said,  ^  Yes ;  I  have  studied  theology, 
and  taken  out  my  licentiate's  degree  at  the 
Univenity  of  Alcala." 

''If  it  plea&e  your  worship^  what  may  that  fine 
word  theology  mean  % " 

"Tou  have  said  so  many  wise  things,  that  I 
ouuvel  you  know  not.    Science  about  Qod." 

"Then,  senor,  your  Excellency  knows  about 
God,  But  is  it  not  another  thing  to  know  God  f 
I  know  much  about  the  Emperor  Carlos,  now  at 
San  Yuste }  I  could  tell  you  the  story  of  all  his 
campaigns.  But  I  never  saw  him,  still  less  spoke 
with  him.  And  far  indeed  am  I  from  knowing 
him  to  be  my  friend ;  and  so  trusting  him  that 
if  my  mules  died,  or  the  Algiiarils  seized  me  at 
Cordova  for  bringing  over  something  contraband, 
or  other  mishap  befell  me,  I  should  go  or  send  to 
him,  certain  that  he  would  help  and  save  me." 

"  I  begin  to  understand  you,"  said  Carlos ;  and 
a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  the  muleteer 
was  a  friar  in  disguise.  But  that  could  scarcely 
b^  since  his  black  abundant  hair  showed  no 
marks  of  the  tonsure.  ''After  the  manner  you 
speak  0^  only  great  saints  know  God." 

''Indeed,  sefior !  Can  that  be  true)  For  I 
have  heard  that  our  Lord  Christ" — (at  the  mention 
of  the  name  Carlos  crossed  himself,  a  ceremony 
which  the  muleteer  was  so  engrossed  by  his 
axgument  as  to  forget) — "  that  our  Lord  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  make  men  know  the 
Father ;  and  that,  to  all  that  believe  on  Him, 
He  truly  reveals  Him." 
''Where  did  you  get  this  strange  learning ? " 
"  It  is  simple  learning ;  and  yet  very  blessed, 
senor,"  returned  Juliano,  evading  the  question. 
"For  those  who  know  Qod  are  happy.  Whatever 
sorrows  they  have  without,  within  they  have  joy 
and  peace." 

"You  are  advising  me  to  seek  peace  in  re- 
figion]" 


It  was  singular  certainly  that  a  muleteer  should 
advise  him  ;  but  then  this  was  a  very  uncommon 
muleteer.  "  And  so  I  ought,"  he  added,  "  since 
I  am  destined  for  the  Church." 

"  No,  seSor ;  not  to  seek  peace  in  religion,  but 
to  seek  peace  from  (}od,  and  in  Christ  who  reveals 
Him." 

"  It  is  only  the  words  that  differ,  the  things 
are  the  same.'' 

"Again  I  say,  with  all  submission  to  your 
Excellency,  not  so.  It  is  Christ  Jesus  Himself — 
Christ  Jesus,  God  and  man,  who  alone  can  give 
the  peace  and  happiness  for  which  the  heart  aches. 
Are  we  oppressed  with  sin  ?  He  says,  '  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee ! '  Are  we  hungry  1  He  is 
bread.  Thirsty  1  He  is  living  water.  Weary  1 
He  says, '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  1 ' " 

"  Man !  who  or  what  are  you  1  You  are 
quoting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  me.  Do  you 
then  read  Latin !  ** 

"  No,  seftor,"  said  the  muleteer  humbly,  casting 
his  eyes  down  to  the  ground. 

"Nor' 

"  No,  seSor ;  in  very  truth.     But — " 

"WeUI     Goon!*' 

Juliano  looked  up  again,  a  steady  light  in  his 
eyes.  "WOl  you  promise,  on  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman,  not  to  betray  me  9 "  he  asked. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will  not  betray  you." 

"  I  trust  you,  seSor.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  possible  for  you  to  betray  one  who  trusted 
you." 

Carlos  winced,  and  rather  shrank  from  the 
muleteer's  look  of  hearty,  honest  confidence^ 

"  Though  I  cannot  guess  your  reason  for  such 
precautions,"  he  said,  "  I  am  willing,  if  you  wish 
it,  to  swear  secrecy  upon  the  holy  crucifix." 

"  It  needs  not^  seSor  ;  your  word  of  honour  is 
as  much  as  your  oatL  Though  I  am  putting  my 
life  in  your  hands  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
dared  to  read  the  words  of  my  Lord  Christ  in  my 
own  tongue." 

^  Are  you  then  a  heretic  1 "  Carlos  exclaimed, 
recoiling  involuntarily,  as  one  who  suddenly  sees 
the  plague  spot  on  the  forehead  of  a  friend  whose 
hand  he  has  been  grasping. 

"  That  depends  upon  your  notion  of  a  heretic, 
seffor.     Many  a  better  man  than  I  has  been 
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branded  with  tbe  name.  Even  the  great  preacher 
Don  Fray  Constantino,  whom  all  the  fine  lords 
and  ladies  in  Seville  flock  to  hear,  has  often  been 
called  heretic  by  his  enemies." 

"  I  have  resided  in  Seville,  and  attended  Fray 
Constantino's  theological  lectures,"  said  Carlos. 

'*  Then  your  worship  knows  there  is  not  a  better 
Christian  in  all  the  Spains.  And  yet  men  say 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  a  prosecution  for  heresy. 
Bat  enough  of  what  men  say.  Let  us  hear  what 
Qod  says  for  once.  His  words  cannot  lead  us 
astray." 

"No;  not  the  Holy  Scriptures,  properly  ex- 
pounded by  learned  and  orthodox  doctors.  But 
heretics  put  their  own  construction  upon  the 
sacred  text,  which,  moreover,  they  corrupt  and 
interpolate." 

"  SeSor,  you  are  a  scholar ;  you  can  consult  the 
original,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  far  that 
charge  is  tru&" 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  read  heretic- writings." 

"Nor  I,  seSor.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  have 
read  in  my  own  tongue  the  words  of  my  Saviour, 
which  some  misinformed  or  ignorant  persons  call 
heresy ;  and  through  them,  to  my  soul's  joy,  I 
have  learned  to  know  Him  and  His  Father.  I 
am  bold  enough  to  wish  the  same  knowledge 
yours,  seSor,  that  the  same  joy  may  be  yours 
also."  The  poor  roan's  eye  kindled,  and  his 
features,  otherwise  homely  enough,  glowed  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  lent  them  true  spiritual 
beauty. 

Carlos  was  not  unmoved.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  said,  "If  I  could  procure  what  you 
style  Qod's  Word  in  my  own  tongue,  I  do  not 
say  that  I  would  refuse  to  read  it.  Should  I 
discover  any  heretical  mistranslation  or  interpola- 
tion, I  could  blot  out  the  passage;  or  even,  if 
necessary,  bum  the  book." 

"  I  can  place  in  your  hands  this  rery  hour  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  lately 
translated  into  Castilian  by  Juan  Perez,  a  learned 
man,  well  acquainted  with  the  Qreek." 

"  What !  have  you  got  it  with  youl  In  God's 
name  bring  it  then ;  and  at  least  I  will  look 
at  it." 

"  Be  it  truly  in  God's  name,  SeSor,"  said  Juliano, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

During  his  absence  Carlos  pondered  upon  this 


singular  adventure.  Throughout  his  lengthened 
conversation  with  him,  he  had  discerned  no 
marks  of  heresy  in  the  muleteer,  except  his  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  New  Testament  And 
being  very  proud  of  his  dialectic  acuteness,  he 
thought  he  should  certainly  have  discovered  such 
had  they  existed.  "  He  had  need  to  be  a  clever 
lieretic  that  would  circumvent  m«,"  he  said,  with 
the  vanity  of  a  young  and  successful  scholar. 
Moreover,  his  ten  months*  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  Fray  Constantino  had,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  somewhat  leavened  his  mind  with 
liberal  ideas.  He  could  have  read  the  Vulgate 
at  Alcala  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so  (only  he  never 
had)  ;  where  then  could  be  the  harm  of  glancing, 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  at  a  Spanish  translation 
from  the  same  original  1 

He  regarded  the  New  Testament  in  the  light 
of  some  very  dangerous,  though  effective,  weapon 
of  the  explosive  kind  ;  likely  to  overwhelm  with 
terrible  destruction  the  careless  or  ignorant 
meddler  with  its  intricacies,  and  therefor©  wisely 
forbidden  by  the  authorities ;  though  in  able  and 
scientific  hands,  such  as  his  own,  it  might  be 
harmless  and  even  useful 

But  it  was  a  very  different  matter  for  the  poor 
mail  who  brought  it  to  him.  Was  he,  after  all,  a 
madman  ?  or  was  he  a  heretic  ?  Or  was  he  a  great 
saint  or  holy  hermit  in  disguise  ?  But  whatever 
his  spiritual  peril  might  or  might  not  be,  it  was 
only  too  evident  that  he  was  incurring  temporal 
dangers  of  a  very  awful  kind.  And  perhaps  he 
was  doing  so  in  the  simplicity  of  ignorance. 
Carlos  could  not  but  warn  him. 

He  scon  returned ;  and  drawing  a  small  brown 
volume  from  beneath  his  leathern  jerkin,  handed 
it  to  the  young  nobleman. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Carlos  kindly,  as  he  took  it 
from  him,  "do  you  know  what  you  dare  by 
offering  this  to  me,  or  even  by  keeping  it  your- 
self 1 " 

"  I  know  it  well,  seffor,"  was  the  cahn  reply  ; 
and  the  muleteer's  dark  eye  met  his  undiiuntedly. 

"You  are  playing  a  dangerous  game.  This 
time  you  are  safa  But  take  care.  You  may  try 
it  once  too  often." 

"I  shall  not,  seitor.  I  shall  witness  for  my 
Lord  just  so  often  as  He  permits.  When  He  has 
no  more  need  of  me,  He  can  call  me  home." 
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*'God  help  you.  I  fear  yon  are  throwing 
yonrself  into  the  fire.     And  for  what  1 " 

"For  the  joy  of  bringing  food  to  the  perishing, 
water  to  the  thirsty,  light  to  those  that  sit  in 
darkness,  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden. 
SeSor,  I  have  counted  the  coat,  and  I  shall  pay 
the  price  right  willingly." 

After  a  moment's  silence  he  continued :  "  I 
leave  within  your  hands  the  treasure  brought  at 
such  cost  But  Qod  alone,  by  His  divine  Spirit, 
can  reveal  to  you  its  true  worth.  SeSor,  seek 
that  Spirit  Nay,  be  not  offended.  You  are  very 
noble  and  very  learned;  and  it  is  a  poor  and 
ignorant  man  who  speaks  to  you.  But  that  poor 
man  is  risking  his  life  for  your  soul's  salvation ; 
and  thus  he  proves,  at  least,  how  true  his  desire 
to  see  you  one  day  at  the  right  hand  of  ChrLst^ 
his  King  and  Master.     Adios,  se&or." 

He  bowed  low ;  and  before  Carlos  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  his  astonishment  to  say  a 
word  in  answer,  he  had  left  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

''Strange  being!"  thought  Carlos;  "but  I 
shall  talk  with  him  again  to-morrow."  And  ere 
he  was  aware,  his  eyelids  were  wet ;  for  the 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  poor  muleteer 
bad  stirred  some  answering  chord  of  emotion  in 
bis  heart  Probably,  in  spite  of  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  he  was  a  madman ;  or  else  he 
was  a  heretical  fanatic.  But  he  was  a  man  will- 
ing to  brave  numberless  sufferings  (of  which  a 
death  of  torture  was  the  last  and  least),  to  bring 
bis  fellow-men  something  which  he  imagined 
would  make  them  happy.  ''The  Church  has  no 
more  orthodox  son  than  I,"  said  Carlos  Alvarez ; 
"but  I  shall  read  his  book  for  all  that" 

Hien,  the  hour  being  lat^  he  retired  to  rest, 
and  slept  soundly. 

He  did  not  rise  exactly  with  the  sun,  and  when 
be  came  forth  from  his  chamber  breakfast  was 
already  in  preparation. 

"Where  is  the  muleteer  who  was  here  last 
night  f "  he  asked  Dolores. 

"  He  was  up  and  away  at  sunrise,^'  she  answered. 
"Fortunately,  it  is  not  my  custom  to  stop  in 
bed  and  see  the  sunshine  ;  so  I  just  caught  him 
loading  his  mules,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread 


and  cheese  and  a  draught*  of  wine.     A  smart 
little  man  he  is,  and  one  who  knows  his  busi- 
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ness. 

"I  wish  I  had  seen  him  ere  he  left,''  said 
Carlos  aloud.  "  ShaU  I  ever  look  upon  his  face 
again  % "  he  added  mentally. 

Carlos  Alvarez  saw  that  face  once  more,  not  by 
the  ray  of  sun  or  moon,  nor  yet  by  the  gleam  of 
the  student's  lamp,  but  clear  and  distinct  in  a 
lurid  awful  light  more  terrible  than  Egyptian 
darkness,  yet  fraught  with  strange  blessing,  since 
it  showed  the  way  to  the  city  of  God,  where  the 
sun  no  more  goes  down,  neither  doth  the  moon 
withdraw  herself. 

Juliano  el  Chico,  otherwise  Julian  Hernandez, 
is  no  fancy  sketch,  no  "  character  of  fiction."  It 
is  matter  of  history  that,  cunningly  stowed  away 
in  his  alfoijas,  amongst  the  ribbons,  laces,  and 
other  trifles  that  formed  their  ostensible  freight, 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  Spanish  New  Testa- 
ments, of  the  translation  of  Juan  Perez.  And 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
his  self-imposed  task,  he  succeeded  in  conveying 
his  precious  charge  safely  to  Seville. 

Our  cheeks,  grow  pale,  our  hearts  quiver,  at^  the 
thought  of  what  he  and  others  were  found  to  dare 
that  they  might  bring  to  the  lips  of  their  country- 
men that  living  water  which  was  truly  "the 
blood  of  the  men  that  went  for  it  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives."  More  than  jeopardy.  Not  alone 
did  Juliano  brave  danger,  he  encountered  certain 
death.  Sooner  or  later,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  not  fall  into  the  pitiless  grasp  of  that 
hideous  engine  of  royal  and  priestly  tyranny, 
called  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

We  have  no  words  in  which  to  praise  such 
heroism  as  his.  We  leave  that — and  we  may  be 
content  to  leave  it — to  Him  whose  lips  shall  one 
day  pronounce  the  sublime  award,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  But  there  is  a  thought  that 
presses  on  the  mind  in  the  view  of  such  things 
done  and  suffered  for  His  name's  sake.  How 
real  and  great,  nay,  how  unutterably  precious, 
must  be  that  treasure  which  men  were  found 
willing,  at  such  cost,  not  only  to  secure  for  them- 
selves, but  even  to  impart  to  others.         d.  a. 
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PART  SECOND. 


T  is  certainly  probable  that  the  passage  Joel 
ii.  18,  which  divides  the  prophecy  into  two, 
should  be  read,  "  Then  the  Lord  was  jeal- 
ous for  nis  land,  and  pitied  His  people ;" 
and  not,  as  in  our  version,  "  Then  vnU  the  Lord  he 
jealolis  for  His  land,  and  pity  His  people."  It  may 
seem  strange  to  an  ordinary  reader  that  such  opposite 
translations  should  be  possible,  and  Hebrew  may  seem 
to  be  a  very  ambiguous  language,  out  of  which  almost 
anything  may  be  taken.  To  be  sure,  a  considerable 
variety  of  things  have  been  taken  out  of  it.  But  that 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  elasticity  of  the  language  as 
to  the  ingenuity  of  interpreters,  who  put  in  what  they 
imagine  they  are  taking  out  The  Hebrew  words  of  this 
eighteenth  verse  mean  only, "  And  the  Lord  vxis  jealous 
for  His  land."  Bat  from  the  lively  oratorical  manner  of 
the  prophets,  and  from  the  certainty  which  they  had  of 
things  to  come,  and  from  the  way  in  which  many  times 
they  had  reached  this  certainty,  through  having  the 
things  presented  in  vision  to  their  apprehension,  they 
often  speak  of  things  to  come  as  if  they  were  past.  Our 
translators  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  passage 
of  that  kind,  and  that  the  prophet  speaks  of  God's  pity 
of  His  people — ^it  being  so-certain  to  him— as  if  it  had 
been  already  shown.  It  is  probable  that  they  made  a 
false  assumption  here,  and  that  what  the  prophet  speaks 
of  as  past  had  already  really  occurred.  The  people,  at 
the  earnest  bidding  of  the  prophet,  sanctified  a  fast,  and 
assembled  with  weeping  and  with  sackcloth ;  and  the 
Lord  put  away  His  anger  and  pitied  His  people.  And 
after  a  certain  interval,  perhaps  not  great,  the  prophet 
again  addressed  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  people  to  understand  fully  the 
English  Bible  who  do  not  understand,  we  will  not  say 
Hebrew,  but  some  of  the  ways  of  writing  and  thinking 
peculiar  to  Oriental  peoples.  This  practice  of  describing 
a  certain  future  event  as  if  it  had  already  come  is  veiy 
common  among  the  prophets.  Our  translators  have  very 
often  given  such  a  turn  to  the  words  as  to  show  that 
something  future  is  intended,  and  usually  they  have 
made  the  meaning  plainer  to  Western  readers ;  but 
occasionally  they  have  broken  the  consistency  of  the 
original  considerably.  For  instance,  in  the  hymn  of  the 
nativity  of  the  Messiah — 

"  For  unto  lu  a  child  Is  born, 
Unto  na  a  son  1b  given : 

And  the  government  has  oome  ui>on  His  ihonlder : 
And  they  have  caUed  His  name 
Wonderful,"  kc— 

onr  version  alters  the  time  in  the  third  line,  and  renders, 
''the  government  $hall  he  upon  His  shoulder."    But 


with  such  a  rendering  consistency  required  the  first 
line  to  be  translated, ''  Unto  us  a  child  shall  be  bom.'^ 
The  time  of  the  hymn,  according  to  the  English  version, 
is  between  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  and  His  assamptioa 
of  the  sceptre  ;  but  in  the  original,  it  is  after  He  has 
received  the  kingdom,  and  is  seen  to  be  '^  Oonnsellor/* 
"  everlasting  Father,"  "  Prince  of  peace."  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  point  in  which  our  English  version  is  so 
defective  and  misleading  as  in  its  use  of  the  tenses,  and 
when  the  time  for  a  revision  comes,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  to  be  chiefly  attended  to.  We  will  give  one  more 
illustration.    Isaiah  liiL  reads  in  prose  like  this  : — 

*'  Who  beliered  (he  report  cnzrent  among  ns. 
And  by  whom  was  the  Lord's  arm  perceived  f 
For  He  grew  np  before  Him  as  a  slender  plant, 
And  as  a  root  oat  of  a  dry  ground. 
Without  form  or  comeliness ; 
And  when  we  looked  at  Him  there  was  no 
Beauty  that  we  should  desire  Uim." 

The  speakers  are  Israel  of  the  time  yet  to  come,  though 
in  the  fancy  of  the  prophet  supposed  come — Israel  over 
whom  has  passed  that  great  penitent  ''mourning"  de- 
scribed in  such  weird  words  by  Zechariah  ;  and  looking 
back  to  their  past  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  in  whom 
they  now  believe,  they  speak  of  it  with  wonder  and 
sorrow,  saying,  "Who  of  us  believed  what  we  were 
told  ?"  and,  "Who  of  us  saw  in  what  was  then  done 
the  working  of  the  Lord  ?"— and  though  they  will  not 
palliate  their  former  disbelief,  they  will  say  that  what 
has  oome  about  was  very  incredible,  and  very  unlike  the 
Lord's  doing  as  they  ever  understood  it :  "For  He  grew 
up  like  a  slender  plant,  and  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground."  Such  a  prophecy  is  very  wonderful,  for  it  not 
only  declares  that  the  Messiah  shall  come  in  humility 
and  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected,  but  also  that 
they  who  rejected  Him  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
have  pierced,  and  mourn  for  Him  as  one  moumeth  for 
his  only  son.  But  there  is  such  a  strange  confusion  in 
the  tenses  in  our  version,  pasts  being  mixed  up  with 
perfects,  and  perfects  interchanging  with  futures,  that 
the  true  features  of  the  prophecy  are  considerably  con- 
cealed. Yet,  perhaps,  so  fuU  is  this  well  of  salvation,, 
that  all  who  come  to  it  go  away  with  joy,  having  drawn 
from  it  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  carry. 

But  now  it  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  second 
half  of  Joel,  that  part  which  contains  the  series  of  pro- 
mises that  followed  upon  the  people's  humiliation  of 
themselves ;  and  then  to  add  a  few  examples  of  the 
kind  of  influence  this  prophet  has  exerted  on  succeeding 
prophetic  writers. 

There  are  strictly  three  stages  of  promise  in  this 
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second  half  of  the  prophet;— fint,  a  promise  of  removal 
of  the  present  calamity— the  locurts^  the  drought,  and 
the  Msidty  (di.  iL  19-27)— a  promise  exactly  corre- 
sjKHuliDg  m  its  details  to  tiie  details  of  the  calamity  as 
described  in  the  first  half  of  the  prophecy :  "  I  will 
remove  £u  from  yon  the  northern  army,  and  will  drive 
him  into  a  land  bairen  and  desolate,  and  his  stink  shall 
come  up,  and  his  ill  savour  shall  come  up,  because  be 
has  done  great  things."  Then  the  land  is  pitied: 
"Fear  not,  0  land;  be  glad,  and  rejoice."  Then  the 
dumb  creatures  share  God's  returning  mercy :  "  Be  not 
&&aid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field ;  for  the  pastures  do  spring." 
And,  highest  of  idi,  the  people  shall  be  helped  out  of 
their  sore  scarcity  and  want,  and  such  a  time  of  plenty 
giTen  to  them,  that  these  meagre  years  now  just  gone 
over  them  shall  be  more  than  made  up  to  them :  ''Be 
glad,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your 
God;  for  He  bath  given  you  the  former  rain.  And  the 
floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow 
iri&  vine  and  oil.  And  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years 
that  the  locust  hath  eaten.  And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty, 
and  be  satisfied,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  IsraeL" 

Second,  there  is  a  promise  after  this  of  a  manifesta- 
tion irom  God  of  a  double-sided  kind,  one  side  blessing 
and  the  other  side  judgment,  as  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Ezekiel  sitting  on  the  cherubim,  all  His  upper  part 
light,  but  kindling  into  fire  downwards,  where  He 
seemed  to  come  in  contact  with  earthly  things  (ch.  iL 
28-32).  It  is  not  two  things  that  are  predicted  in  these 
Terses,  but  one  two-sided  thing,  a  complex  dispensation, 
like  the  pillar  that  had  one  side  cloud  and  the  other 
fire;  its  two  movements  of  salvation  and  judgment  go 
on  simultaneously :  ''  I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit  on  all 
flesh,"  and,  ^  I  wiU  shew  wonders  in  the  heavens  and 
in  the  earth : "  ''  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved,"  and  "  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and 
the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come." 

Then,  third,  when  the  darkness  under  which  these 
terrible  judgments  go  on  clears  away,  all  things  are 
foond  clumged ;  there  appears  only  Israel  remaining, 
the  Lord  dwelling  in  Zion,  and  Jerusalem  holy,  with  no 
stranger  in  her  any  more;  the  mountains  dropping  down 
▼ith  wine,  the  hills  flowing  with  milk,  and  all  the  rivers 
of  Jodah  running  with  water;  but  Egypt  a  desolation, 
aad  Sdom  a  desolate  wilderness  (ch.  iii.  17-21). 

These  are  the  three  great  pictures  of  promise  given 
by  the  prophet.  But  he  gives  a  fourth,  which,  however, 
is  mther  an  independent  and  distinct  view  of  a  part  of 
what  is  shown  in  the  second,  than  itself  forming  part  of 
the  series.  This  fourth  one  is  the  picture  of  the  Day  of 
Lord  in  the  Yalley  of  Decision,  or  the  Judgment  of  all  na- 
tions in  tiie  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  progress  of  the  prophet^s  thoughts,  his  whole 
account  of  this,  which  he  gives  independently,  must  be 
transferred  into  the  second  promise,  and  read  in  between 
veL  29  and  ver.  90  of  chap,  il,  or  at  least  read  in  among 


these  five  or  six  verses  from  28  to  32  of  that  chapter. 
This  judgment  of  the  nations  is  part  of  that  double-sided 
dispensation  of  salvation  and  desolation  described  in 
these  verses,  one  side  of  it  being  "  the  bringing  again 
the  captivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"  and  the  other 
side  being  '^  the  gathering  all  nations  into  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  judging  them  there."  The  issue  of 
this  double -sided  process  is  equally  double  -  sided : 
"  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation,"  but  "Judah  shall  dwell 
for  ever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  generation." 
And  that  this  judgment  of  the  nations  is  parallel  to  the 
things  spoken  of  under  the  second  promise  and  a  part 
of  it,  and  not  successive  to  it,  is  shown  by  that  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  both— the  Day  of  the  Lord :  ^'  I 
will  pour  out  My  Spirit  on  all  flesh.  I  will  shew 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  before  the 
great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come."  ''  Multi* 
tudes,  multitudes  in  the  Valley  of  Decision,  for  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  is  near  in  the  Valley  of  Decision." 

These  are  the  things  said  by  the  prophet;  but  of 
course  considerable  difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
what  he  means,  or  at  least  as  to  what  is  meant  by  them. 
The  main  obscurities  lie  over  that  promise  which  is 
second  in  the  series,  and  we  may  try  to  say  a  few  things 
with  a  view  of  approximating  to  its  meaning.  In  con- 
sidering how  far  we  may  expect  prophetic  language  to 
pass  into  fulfilment^  there  are  certain  deductions  which 
we  must  make  in  respect  perhaps  of  three  things :  the 
poetry  of  the  prophetic  writings  ;  the  symholism.  of 
these  writings;  and  the  dispensationod  character  of 
them.  When  the  prophet  says  of  the  last  state  of  things 
that  "  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and 
the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk,"  we  have  perhaps  poetry, 
and  symbolism,  and  dispensation  all  contributing  to  the 
form  of  the  promise.  The  promise  is  certainly  one  the 
form  of  which  suited  the  state  of  things  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  When  it  is  said  that  "the  sun  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,"  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  sym- 
bolic use  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  And  it  is  a 
question  very  differently  answered  how  much  deduction 
must  be  made  from  the  literal  words  of  the  prophet  in 
our  expectations  of  fulfilment. 

Our  object  in  writing  anything  on  these  prophets  at 
ail  is  not  to  advocate  particuhur  views  of  prophecy,  but 
if  possible  to  say  something  that  would  disinter  these 
ancient  books,  and  by  jointing  the  fragments  of  them 
together,  make  them  assume  something  like  the  form 
of  living  things,  and  become  a  little  more  familiar  to 
many  readers  than  for  long  they  have  been.  And  in 
reading  the  prophets  ourselves,  we  have  found  these 
rules  carry  us  a  good  way,  and  afford  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  in  every  case.  They  do  not  carry  us  all 
the  way  we  would  like  to  go,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  stop  short  when  the  way  becomes  lost,  or  even  pre- 
carious, than  to  pursue  a  path  which  may  possibly  be 
the  wrong  one  and  land  us  in  a  slough. 

The  first  rule  is  this.  Never  to  ask,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, regarding  such  prophecies,  To  what  event  in  his* 
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tpry  does  this  prophecy  refer  ?  bat  always,  What  things 
does  the  prophet  here  say?  what  principles  does  he 
enunciate  ?  what  facts  in  general  does  he  predict  ?  In 
the  present  case,  Joel  says  nothing  of  events.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  Pentecost,  or  any  historical  revival,  or 
such  like.  It  is  not  events,  but  things  of  which  he 
speaks— a  pouring  out  of  God's  Spirit  on  men  in  general, 
and  not  any  longer  merely  on  men  in  the  prophetic 
office;  so  that  now  at  last  even  more  than  the  prayer  of 
Moses  shall  be  answered,  "  Would  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets."  Then,  as  a  second  question,  we 
may  ask.  In  what  events  did  these  things  predicted  find 
a  fulfilment  ?  But  obviously  if  we  begin  with  asking  to 
what  event  did  the  prophet  here  refer,  we  foreclose  any 
but  one  application  of  the  prophecy,  and  we  do  violence 
to  the  terms  of  the  prediction,  which  we  say  again  is 
not  of  events,  but  of  things,  which  may  find  fulfilment 
in  many  events.  Who  knows  whether  the  prophet 
referred  to  any  historical  event  whatever  ?  He  predicted 
an  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  and  if  that 
has  ever  taken  place  it  has  been  a  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction; and  if  it  take  place  again,  it  shall  be  another 
fulfilment;  and  if  it  take  place  continuously  through 
thousands  of  years,  it  is  dso  a  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy. If  it  has  not  yet  taken  place,  the  prophecy  has 
not  yet  been  fulfilled;  if  it  has  taken  place  in  some 
measure,  if  that  measure  be  such  that  the  language  can 
be  fairly  used  of  it,  then  in  that  measure  the  fulfilment 
has  come  about ;  but  if  theie  be  any  defect,  seeing  the 
words  of  the  prophet  are  round  and  strong,  that  defect 
shall  no  doubt  yet  be  remedied,  and  fulfilment  take  place 
up  to  the  fair  measure  of  the  prediction.  The  Apostle 
Peter  applies  the  words  to  the  time  of  Pentecost.  He 
does  not  say  that  they  were  exhausted  in  that  applica- 
tion, and  80  applicable  to  these  times  alone.  But  he 
says  that  they  had  not  been  applicable  to  any  event 
before  that  time;  for  the  words  of  Joel, ''  aftencards  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit,"  are  fairly  rendered  "  in  the  last 
dayi  " — ^technical  phraseology  for  the  Christian  era.  But 
in  predictions  of  this  kind  we  must  less  ask.  What  his- 
torical  events  did  the  prophet  refer  to  here  ?  than.  In 
what  historical  events  were  these  ideas  of  the  prophet 
realized  7  This  is  the  case,  because  in  so  doing  we  are 
adhering  to  the  express  terms  of  the  prediction. 

A  second  rule  is  this,— In  inquiring  how  far  any 
prophecy,  that  we  think  has  poetical  or  symbolical  or 
dispensational  elemeots  in  it,  may  be  expected  to  go 
into  fulfilment,  we  should  first  discover  what  ideas  lie 
under  the  poetry  or  symbol ;  and  these,  we  may  be  sure, 
win  be  verified  in  events.  Tlien  we  may  not  forthwith 
assume  that  no  more  shall  be  fulfilled  than  the  ideas : 
we  must  try  to  disoover  whether  these  ideas  shall  not 
be  fulfilled  in  the  precise  forms  in  which  the  prophet 
expressed  them.  This  is  certainly  in  many  cases  quite 
possible ;  and  the  fact  that  the  prophet  conceived  ful- 
filment in  any  specific  form  ought  surely  to  make  us 
search  reverently  whether  even  this  form  be  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  prediction.    Other  scriptures  will 


generilly  afford  us  some  indication,  though  sometiinei 
we  may  be  thrown  on  general  considerations  of  other 
kinds.  But  we  must  add  this,  if  the  prophecy  be  one 
that  has  aheady  been  fulfilled,  that,  of  course,  will 
greatly  help  us ;  and  if  among  the  details  of  the  fulfil- 
ment we  find  a  correspondence  to  some  of  the  oontiD- 
gent  and  unessential  details  of  the  prediction,  as  we 
thought  them,  we  must  say  these  details  were  real 
parts  of  the  prediction,  and  they  have  been  really  veri- 
fied in  the  fulfilment  Thus,  when  Zechariah  predicts 
that  Zion's  King  shall  come  to  her  riding  upon  an  ass, 
the  ideas  under  that  figure  are  that  He  shall  come  in 
humility  and  peace  ;  and  if  we  stood  at  a  point  before 
fulfilment,  we  should  say  these  ideas,  at  least,  shall  re- 
ceive verification  in  the  Messiah's  coming.  There 
might  be  considerations  which  would  indine  us  to  ex- 
pect humility  and  peace  to  be  illustrated  in  His  history 
by  such  a  particular  act ;  or  some  might,  beforehand, 
think  such  a  thing  improbable.  But  now,  when  this 
particular  occurrence  actually  took  place,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  prediction. 

These  principles  will  help  us  to  make  some  approach 
to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  prophetical  worth  of  the  words 
that  describe  the  other  side  of  this  double  manifestation 
of  God,  which  seems  for  the  rising  and  USi  of  many. 
These  words  run :  "  I  will  shew  wonders  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth ;  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness and  the  moon  into  blood."  What  deductions  h&ve 
to  be  made  from  the  expectation  of  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  these  words  ?  First,  what  ideas  lie  under  the  words  ? 
If  we  follow  this  delineation  of  signs  that  shall  precede 
shortly  or  accompany  the  day  of  the  Lord,  down 
through  all  the  prophets,  past  Christ's  own  use  of 
them,  as  reported  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  elsewhere,  till  in 
the  Revelation  they  appear  as  the  immediate  precur- 
sors of  the  last  seal,  we  find  added  there  that  idl  men 
hid  themselves,  and  "  said  to  the  mountuns  and  rocks. 
Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb, 
for  the  great  day  of  His  wrath  is  come,  and  ;who  shall 
be  able  to  stand  7 "  These  two  chief  ideas  are  expressed 
—great  wrath  on  the  part  of  God,  and  great  terror  on 
the  side  of  man.  We  may  assume  that  this  amount, 
at  least,  shall  go  into  fulfilment.  But  we  must  then  in- 
quire whether  there  shall  also  be  any  of  these  terrible 
signs  in  lukture  literally  as  accompaniments  or  as  ex- 
pressions of  God's  great  anger  and  man's  great  terror. 

It  is  hardly  worth  referring  here  to  another  way  of 
taking  all  such  words  as  '*  sun,"  "  stars,"  &c.,  which 
might  be  called  the  allegorical  method,  according  to 
which  they  are  all  to  be  translated  in  human  things. 
In  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  we  read : 
"  The  '  sun'  is  a  symbol  of  estabUshed  usage  in  pro- 
phecy ;  it  denotes  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world.  The 
same  office  which  the  lights  of  the  firmament  perform 
to  the  earth,  do  kings  and  statesmen  perform  to  society ; 
and  hence  in  Scripture  the  sun  and  stars  are  put  to 
denote  these  ruling  authorities."    This  is  lofty  pane- 
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gjrie  of  the  kings.  According  to  this  interpretation,  what 
is  prophesied  in  these  passages  from  Joel  to  Revehition 
is  that  there  will  be  a  great  rocking  of  thrones  and 
oonsteniation  among  crowned  heads,  and  obscuration  of 
lome  huge,  and  many  small^  royal  luminaries  before 
the  great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord !  This 
moid,  DO  doubt^  be  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to 
the  kings  in  question ;  but  hardly  of  so  much  interest 
to  mankind  at  laige,  as  to  hare  a  place  giren  to  it  in 
Scriptoie. 

Bat  seriously,  how  much  might  a  reasonable  reader 
of  tiie  Scripture  expect  of  these  natural  convulsions 
litenllj  to  occur  ?  The  two  chief  ideas  under  them— 
great  anger  and  great  fear— may  be  looked  for.  How 
in  will  material  nature  express  or  share  «in  these 
emotioas  ?  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  very  slight  deduc- 
to  indeed  needs  to  be  made  from  the  literal  words  of 
the  prophet  here.  For,  first,  natwre  u  sympathetic 
fsitk  God.  He  informs  all  things,  lies,  so  to  speak, 
behind  all  things,  and  his  moods,  if  we  could  so  speak, 
will  manifest  themselves  in  things.  Just  as  things  and 
their  onler  and  their  relations  embody  Qod's  thoughts, 
fio  His  moral  mooda  must  also  be  capable  of  expression 
through  nature.  We  look  at  these  sympathetic  changes 
GO  the  face  of  nature  as  an  inherent  capacity  of  it,  with 
which  God  from  the  beginning  has  c|ndowed  it  And 
from  this  correspondence  of  nature  to  God,  and  its 
tremulous  soiaibility  to  His  moral  moods,  just  as  it  is 
also  eloquent  of  His  thoughts,  we  may  look  for  real 
natoral  oonvulaiona  when  His  anger  is  finally  revealed. 

Again,  nature  is  sympathetic  with  man.  He  is  part 
of  nature,  though  also  above  it  That  is  not  a  quite 
ontrue  fediug  that  comes  over  us  at  times,  when  nature 
is  strong  around  us,  or  music  powerful,  of  our  having 
Ut  our  personality,  and  our  being  merged  into  the  all, 
and  our  being  nothing  but  channels  for  the  currents 
th&t  career  through  things.  Man  and  nature  corre- 
spond. For  from  other  scriptures  we  know  that  he  is 
the  head  of  creation,  all  of  which  is  linked  together  by 
one  rising  conception  that  finds  its  expression  only  in 
him.  He  is  the  brain,  the  sensorium  of  the  creation, 
tovards  whom  from  all  parts  of  it  run  constantly 
currents  of  influence;  and  from  whom  issues  out  also  an 
infioenoe  that  ia  felt  to  its  outmost  bound.  And  con- 
sequently, it  will  reflect  his  moods  also.  And  what 
he£iIU  him  will  greatly  affect  it,  and  his  judgment  will 
be  its  judgment,  and  the  terrors  that  surround  him  will 
be  terrible  to  it,  aa  what  injures  the  head  sends  con- 
volaons  or  a  final  paralysis  also  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  the  frame. 

In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  these  words  :  "  I  will 
bring  down  all  nations  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  will  plead  with  tiiem  there  for  my  people  "  ?  How 
nisny  deductions  from  the  literality  of  that  shall  we 
need  to  make  ?  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the 
valley  where ''  Qod  judges."  The  historical  reference  is 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites  and  other  neighbouring 
utioDa  under  the  king  of  this  name.    So  shall  it  be 


again  on  a  larger  scale.  The  main  ideas  here  are,  that 
by  the  judgment  of  God  all  foes  of  His  people  shall  be 
discomfited  and  His  people  redeemed.  Yet  it  would  be 
unwise  forthwith  to  say  this  is  all  the  fulfilment  to  be 
expected,  being  all  the  prediction.  There  may  be  some 
literal  fulfilment  There  are  almost  no  considerations 
that  help  us  here  beyond  the  mere  words. 

But  as  this  conflict  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the 
pouring  out  of  God's  Spirit  and  His  showing  signs  in 
heaven  and  earth,  it  is  probable  that  like  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  long  duration.  His  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
embraces  every  outpouring  till  the  great  one  of  the  end. 
His  showing  signs  embraces  all  judgments  till  that  of 
the  great  day.  His  gathering  all  nations  and  judging 
them  may  be  of  equal  duration  and  compass.  It  is  the 
conflict  of  evil  and  good— the  wavering,  fluctuating 
battle,  baffled  oft,  but  ever  won,  of  truth  against  error. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  rain  comes  in 
showers  and  in  seasons,  and  as  wars  do  not  always  rage, 
but  the  nations  are  troubled  and  their  enmities  rise  to  a 
head ;  so  it  seems  to  be,  in  Gk>d*s  double-sided  dispen- 
sation—the blessing  falls  chiefly  in  thick  refreshing  rains, 
long  remembered,  with  intervals  of  drought  between, 
and  the  great  judgments  come  like  the  thunderstorms, 
which  are  long  mustering,  and  then  pass  away.  God 
works  constantly,  but  not  equably.  The  Mover  of  all  is 
a  will,  not  a  mainspring.  Like  the  blood.  His  all-sus- 
taining activity  circulates  through  the  universe  in 
pulses.  And  as,  when  truth  makes  any  great  advance, 
the  powers  of  error  thicken  their  hosts  also  about  it — 
and  as  any  great  work  of  goodness  among  ourselves  is 
especially  liable  to  depravation,  and  crowds  of  errors 
and  excesses  that  do  not  otherwise  appear  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  it — it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  double- 
sided  dispensation  of  mercy  and  judgment  shall  go  on 
to  the  end,  not  equably,  but  in  throbs,  which  shall 
become  more  violent  till,  in  the  violence  of  the  last,  the 
constitution  of  things  shall  be  dissolved.  But  in  this 
way,  what  Joel  predicts  is  not  only  this  kind  of  double- 
sided  pulsating  dispensation,  but  also  that  great  con- 
vulsion and  conflict  at  the  end.  One  school  of  propheqr 
fixes  its  attention  chiefly  on  this,  that  Joel  is  describing 
a  conflict  that  shall  last  through  a  dispensation;  and 
another  on  this,  that  he  is  describing  one  great  struggle 
which  they  think  must  be  the  final  one.  But  both 
things  seem  involved  in  the  prophecy.  There  shall  be 
one  great  final  struggle,  because  there  shall  be  a  series 
of  struggles ;  and  this  battle  does  not  seem  one  where 
the  foe  puts  out  his  strength  at  once,  and  becomes 
exhausted  and  feebler,  and  the  victor  creeps  insensibly 
into  possession  of  the  field.  And  the  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  are  ideal,  and  though  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  what  they  are  describing,  yet  are  literally  ful- 
filled only  in  the  culminating  point  of  that  to  which 
they  apply. 

The  influence  of  Joel  on  succeeding  prophetic  writers 
has  been  very  great  His  chief  thoughts,  and  even  his 
veiy  words,  are  re-echoed  down  the  whole  line  of  Old 
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and  New  Testament  prophecy.    To  him  first  was  re- 
vealed that  fruitfal  thought  of  a  Day  of  the  Lord— a 
point  at  which  the  current  of  things  should  at  last  stop. 
And  prophet  after  prophet— Amos,  Isaiah,  Zephaniah, 
Zechariah,  and  all  the  chorus  of  writera  in  the  Old 
Testament — but  chant  over  again  the  strain  which  was 
first  heard  from  him.    And  the  Lord  Himself  repeats 
his  words  in  His  own  prophecy  of  the  end ;  and  at  last 
they  were  verified  to  the  seer  of  Patmos  in  the  convul- 
sions that  came  on  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal.    It 
was  a  strange  conception  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament 
time  this  Day  of  the  Lord— a  hovering  terror,  ever 
threatening  to  come,  and  always  retreating  as  they 
neared  it.    They  were  like  men  sailing  on  a  wide  sea, 
and  deeming  themselves  ever  fast  approaching  a  tem- 
pestuous and  dreadful  shore,  which  was  so  near  that  its 
boom  could  be  heard,  but  itself  was  hid  by  the  mists 
which  its  own  violence  threw  up ;  yet  through  these 
they  sometimes  caught  glimpses  of  solid  land,  and  knew 
that  though  many  perished  some  would  escape,  and 
find  firm  footing  and  everlasting  rest  when  the  voyage 
of  life  was  over.    And  even  now,  though  that  land  be- 
yond is  shone  upon  to  us  by  a  few  more  rays  of  light,  our 
condition  differs  little  from  theirs.    We  hear  before  us 
the  same  tempestuous  boom  as  we  sail  that  same 
inevitable  sea— in  frail  enough  skiffs,  some  of  us.    How 
can  we  hope  to  pass  through  these  waves?    And  the 
world,  too,  is  launched,  and  on  the  same  sea,  and  mov- 
ing heavily  on  towards  the  same  shore,  laden  with  such 
treasures  of  hope,  and  begun  enterprises,  and  concep- 
tions of  men  and  purposes  of  Qod.    How  much  of  all 
this  shall  reach  the  landing-place  and  remain  for  ever  ? 
How  many  of  these  lines  that  together  make  up  the 
human  race  shall  be  allowed  fully  to  run  out,  and  how 
many  cut  short— that  race  the  meaning  of  which  is  so 
feebly  understood  by  us  ?    For  how  little  do  we  take  in 
the  complexity  of  hopes  and  capacities  and  sensibili- 
ties of  a  single  soul,  even  if  it  be  our  own !    It  is  only 
\Then  we  suffer  some  great  disappointment,  or  enter  on 
some  strange  new  felicity,  that  so  alters  us  as  to  draw 
our  attention  to  ourselves,  that  we  at  all  mark  or 
imagine  what  diversity  of  threads  and  colours  the  tissue 
even  of  our  own  soul  is  made  up  of.  But  what  meaning 
must  lie  in  that  human  race,  which  is  a  unity  made  up 
of  so  many  separate  souls ! 

To  Joel,  too,  seems  first  to  have  been  revealed  that 
conception,  connected  with  the  last,  of  an  '*  escaped 
remnant,"— that  complex  notion  expressed  in  Hebrew  by 
the  word  peUtah,  which  our  version  renders  not  quite 
accurately  *'  deliverance."  Even  in  the  Pentateuch,  in 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  the  basis  of  prophecy,  the 
idea  of  a  "remnant"  occurs,  though  seldom ;  but  this 
new  word  of  Joel's  which  his  closest  successor  Obadiah 
takes  up  from  him  and  repeats,  and  also  others  who 
follow  him,  is  a  descriptive  word,  embodying  a  histoiy, 
meaning  *'  a  remnant  left  after  great  tribulations,"— not 
80  much  the  remnant  according  to  election,  as  the 
remnant  after  successive  judgments  have  thinned  the 


mass  down  and  worn  it  away.  Isaiah  in  his  vety  first 
writing  expresses  the  thought  very  beautifully  in  his 
figure  of  a  tree  cut  down,  the  stump  of  which  yet  has 
power  to  send  out  new  shoots :  *^  And  if  there  be  in  it 
(the  land  of  Israel)  a  tenth,  it  shall  be  anew  oonsmned  ; 
like  a  teil  tree  and  an  oak,  of  which,  when  they  are 
felled,  a  stump  remains,  a  holy  seed  is  its  stamp'* 
(Isa.  vi  1 3).  Joel  indeed,  when  he  uses  this  singular  word,, 
adds,  "  As  the  Lord  hath  said ;"  and  hence  some  have 
thought  that  the  word  and  the  conception  are  not  due 
to  him,  but  have  been  firet  coined  by  some  former  pro- 
phet, who  spoke  but  left  no  written  record  of  his  words. 
If  this  were  so,  then  Joel  would  not  be  the  first  author, 
but  only  the  first  recorder  of  them. 

Joel  gives  singular  prominence  to  that  effective 
divine  caU  in  salvation,  saying,  **  And  the  residue  are 
they  whom  the  Lord  shall  call"  (ch.  ii.  dS).  And 
Ewald  remarks  that  here  for  the  first  time  we  have  th& 
idea  of  the  xXiyrof,  <<  the  called  ^  by  the  free  gracious 
destination  of  God.  Of  course  this  idea  was  often 
taught  by  the  history  before,  but  perhaps  not  before  so 
distinctly  conceived.  For  this  is  the  way  that  (Tod's 
revelation  took;— first  in  the  history  He  embodied 
silently  the  thoughts  He  was  revealing ;  then  at  the 
mouth  of  some  after-prophet  He  gave  them  distinct 
utterance,  but  still  in  connection  with  history,  the  £ict 
and  thought  being  presented  together ;  and  last  of  all, 
some  apostle  of  the  new  era  expressed  barely  and  away 
from  history  the  dogmatic  truth. 

And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Joel  also  gives  expres- 
sion to  that  which  takes  place  on  man's  side,  placing 
opposite  to  God's  gracious  call  man's  simple  faith  : 
"  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  delivered"  (ch.  ii.  32). 

And  it  would  be  littie  less  interesting  to  see  how 
much  of  the  imageiy  of  prophecy  has  arisen  from  him. 
Those  tei^rs  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  the  darkened  sun 
and  blood-red  moon,  have  been  already  traced  down  even 
to  the  seer  in  Patmos.  That  splendid  anny  of  locasts 
appears  again  in  those  terrible  scourges  that  come  out 
like  a  smoky  exhalation  from  the  bottomless  pit  in 
Rev.  ix.  Mr.  Elliott  interprets  these  locusts  of  the 
Saracens  ;  while  the  fire-breathing  horsemen  from  the 
Euphrates  he  considers  to  be  the  Turks.  It  is  surely 
unjustifiable  partiality  in  Mr.  Elliott  to  make  the 
Saracens  come  firom  HeU,  and  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
worse  of  the  two,  no  further  than  from  the  Euphrates ! 
That  fine  figure  of  cutting  down  the  harvest  for  the  end  of 
the  world  (ch.  iii.  13)  is  due  to  Joel,  and  has  been  many 
times  repeated,  as  in  Isa.  xvii.  5,  in.  Matt.  xiii.  39, 
and  finally  in  Rev.  xiv.  14.  That  more  terrible  image 
of  bloody  judgment,  the  treading  of  the  wine-press,  is 
also  his,  and  is  a  favourite  figure  with  all  his  successors, 
Isa.  xviii.  5,  and  in  splendid  detail,  Isa.  IxiiL ;  Rev.  xiv. 
17.  And,  to  name  no  more,  that  beautiful  prediction 
of  the  **  fountain  going  out  from  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  watering  the  Talley  of  Shittim,"  has  become,  in 
Zech.  xiii.  1,  "the  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of 
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David  for  on  and  for  undeannefls;"  and  in  Zech.  ziv.  8, 
"the  living  waters  that  go  oat  from  Jenualem,  half 
toward  the  former  sea  and  half  toward  the  hinder  sea ; 
in  sommer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be  ;*'  and  in  Ezek. 
xlTil  the  "healing  river,"  with  trees  on  every  side 
whose  leaf  shall  not  fade  ;  and  in  Rev.  xxii.  "  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life  proceeding  oat  of  the  throne  of  Qod 
and  of  the  Lamb." 

All  this  prophet^s  saccessors  love  him,  and  his  words 
are  sweeter  than  hcmey  to  them,  and  it  is  becoming  for 
lis  to  love  him  too.  If  we  could  but  form  any  concep- 
tion of  him  to  ourselves !  This  at  least  he  must  have 
been,  a  man  staid  and  grave  and  commanding,  whose 
vords  as  hestood  before  the  people  came  out  in  measured 
tooes  like  the  notes  of  a  trumpet,  and  whom  neither 
piiest  nor  people  could  venture  to  disobey;  a  man 
vhose  sense  of  being  Qod's  messenger  was  so  great  that 
he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  name  himself, 
this  being  the  important  thing,  that  it  was  <'the  word 
of  Ood  that  came  to  him;*'  and  he  comes  forward  and 
affixes  his  signature  to  it  and  disappears.  He  may  have 
added  to  the  height  of  his  natural  character  also  social 
dignity ;  for  that  hanging  of  all  classes  on  him,  even  the 
pnests,  when  they  had  just  risen  to  an  almost  royal  as- 
cendeocy,  is  very  singular.  And  his  words  are  those  of 
a  polished  citizen,  and  he  writes  as  one  familiar  with 
leaning  and  affairs  from  his  youth ;  and  it  may  be  that 
be  was  a  prince  among  the  people,  called  by  Qod  as 
fitted  to  lead  in  those  times,  when  the  king  was  a 
child. 


But  it  is  strange  to  see  joined  with  this  moral  eleva- 
tion and  well-nigh  severity,  such  tenderness  for  the 
creatures,  and  such  an  eyesight  for  nature.  He  speaks 
of  tbe  locusts  like  a  master  of  science.  And  it  is  very 
pitiful  to  him  to  see  the  suffering  land  and  the  withering 
trees  and  the  thirst  and  perplexity  of  tbe  dumb  cattle; 
and  when  they  lift  up  their  faces  to  tbe  heavens  it  seems 
to  him  that  they  are,  in  their  own  way,  beseeching  God 
to  have  pitf  on  them.  And  with  what  tenderness  and 
delicacy  he  speaks  of  human  relations,  although  one 
would  fancy  he  himself  stood  above  being  affected  by 
them.  But  he  cannot  have  been,  for  he  thinks  it  will 
move  the  Lord  even  to  forego  his  anger,  when  the  aged; 
and  the  newly  married,  who  have  just  entered  upon 
happiness  like  to  be  so  utterly  cut  short ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, all  gather  before  him.  For  one  cannot  say  whether 
the  unconscious  happiness  of  a  child  amidst  a  sorrow 
which  it  is  unable  to  feel,  or  the  premature  sadness  fall- 
ing from  the  faces  of  others  on  its  face,  be  most  affect- 
ing. But  we  learn  more  of  the  inner  life  of  Israel,  and 
the  scenes  which  the  streets  and  Temple  in  that  Holy 
City  sometimes  witnessed,  from  this  prophet  than  wc  do 
from  whole  books  of  annals.  And  there  must  have  been 
great  resources  of  moral  strength  in  that  people,  that 
could  send  out  a  shepherd  of  the  power  of  Amos,  and  a 
citizen  absolutely  unknown  to  history  like  Joel;  and  the 
religious  life  of  that  people  must  have  run  deep,  which 
coidd  be  raised  into  such  a  tide  of  fervour  and  swift  de- 
cision, by  a  preacher  whose  text  was  a  providential 
visitation  far  from  being  uncommon. 
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WISH  to  continue  the  subject  of  com 
this  evening,''  said  Mrs.  Dougks  to  her 
little  girl  on  Sabbath  morning.    ''We 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  faeU  last 
lc«>D ;  now  let  US  look  more  toxfigurei" 

"  What  do  yoa  mean,  mamma  ?"  asked  Bessie,  with 
a  puzzled  k)ok. 

"  I  mean  that  we  are  to  seek  for  verses  in  which  com 
is  spoken  of  as  an  emblem— a  figure  of  something  else. 
In  a  paraUe,  for  example." 

"Ob,  now  I  understand !"  and  Bessie  was  soon  busy 
vith  her  Bible  and  penciL 

When  mother  and  child  sat  down  together  for  theur 
crening  lesson,  Bessie  said,  ''Before  we  begin  the 
[arables,  mamma,  I  want  to  know  what  parched  com 
k  I  fofond  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  this  week 
■Qore  than  once.  Boaz  gave  it  to  Ruth,  and  David  was 
toid  by  his  fiather  Jesse  to  take  it  to  his  brothers  in  the 
eamp.* 


"  Tes ;  and  it  was  brought  among  other  refreshments 
by  kind  friends  for  David  and  his  men  in  his  sad  flight 
from  Absalom;  and  Abigail  took  some  as  a  present, 
along  with  other  good  things,  when  she  went  to  meet 
David  and  persuade  him  to  forgive  her  husband  Nabal" 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma,  I  remember ;  but  she  had  plenty 
raisins  and  figs  too.  I  think  they  were  far  nicer  than 
the  com  could  be.  Does  not  parched  mean  drt/  ?  Was 
it  what  the  disciples  did  when  they  pulled  the  com 
and  robbed  it  in  their  hands  before  they  ate  it,  when 
the  Pharisees  were  angry  ?" 

"  Parched  rather  means  roastedy  and  is  thought  a 
delicacy  in  the  Esst.  Here  is  an  account  of  it  by  Dr. 
Thomson. 

" '  Harvest  is  the  time  for  parched  com  (not  what  we 
mean  in  America  by  the  words).  It  is  made  thus :  A 
quantity  of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked  with 
the  stalks  attached.  These  are  tied  into  small  parcels, 
a  blaring  fire  is  kindled  with  dry  grass  and  thorn 
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bushes,  and  the  corn  heads  are  held  in  it  till  the  chaff 
is  mostly  burned  off.  The  grain  is  thus  sufficiently 
roasted  to  be  eaten,  and  it  is  a  favourite  article  all  over 
the  country.  When  travelling  in  harvest- time,  my 
muleteers  have  very  often  thus  prepared  parched  com 
in  the  evenings  after  my  tent  has  been  pitched.  Nor 
is  the  gathering  of  these  green  ears  for  parching  ever 
regarded  as  stealing.  After  it  has  been  roasted,  it  is 
nibbed  out  in  the  hand  and  eaten  as  there  is  occasion. 
This  parched  com  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 
So,  also,  I  have  often  seen  my  muleteers,  as  we  passed 
along  the  wheat  fields,  pluck  off  ears,  rub  them  in  their 
hands,  and  eat  the  grains,  unroasted— just  as  the 
apostles  are  said  to  have  done.  This  also  is  allowable. 
The  Pharisees  did  not  object  to  the  thing  itself,  only 
to  the  time  when  it  was  done.  They  said  it  was  not 
lawful  to  do  thus  on  the  Sabbath-day.' 

« I  see  you  are  fond  of  facts,  Bessie,  but  now  we  must 
come  to  the  figures.    Wliat  parables  have  you  found  ?" 
"  Will '  the  sower'  do,  mamma  ?    It  is  not  said  that 
he  was  sowing  corn— perhaps  it  was  turnips." 

'^  Hardly,  in  Palestine,"  said  her  mother,  with  a 
smile.  '*  Besides,  turnips  could  not  be  said  to  produce 
thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold.  Our  Lord  must  have 
meant  grain  of  some  sort— probably  wheat ;  but  as  the 
word  com  is  not  mentioned,  and  that  parable  would 
take  us  so  long  to  speak  of,  we  may  pass  it  over." 

"  Then  here  is  another ;"  and  Bessie  read  in  Matt 
ziii.  24-30. 

'< '  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field :  but  while  men  slept,  his 
enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and 
went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and 
brought  forth  frait,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  So 
tlie  servants  of  the  housholder  came  and  said  unto 
him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  7 
from  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?  He  said  unto  them. 
An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  servants  said  unto 
him,  WUt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ? 
But  he  said.  Nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares, 
ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow 
together  until  the  harvest :  and  in  the  time  of  harvest 
I  will  say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the 
tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them :  but 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  bam.' " 

''  Well,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  this  parable,  and 
most  precious  lessons  may  he  leamed  from  it.  Of 
course,  you  know  the  general  meaning." 
Bessie  read  verses  37-43.  ^ 
"  *  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man ; 
the  field  is  the  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  chUdren 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one ;  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ; 
the  harvest  &  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  the  reapers 
are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered 
and  burned  in  the  fire ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this 
world.    The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels, 


and  they  sliall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  a]i  things  that 
offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity ;  and  shall  cast 
them  into  a  furnace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Who 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'" 

Then  Mrs.  Douglas  spoke  of  how  the  tares  and  the 
wheat— that  is,  believers  and  unbelievers,  the  lighteoiu 
and  the  wicked— are  still  to  be  found  near  each  other 
all  over  this  world,  but  how  completely  separated  thej 
shall  be  at  last !  ''  Let  us  often  think  of  that  great 
harvest-day,  my  child,"  she  said,  ''when  we  see  the 
fields  ripening  round  us.  We  must  not  judge  other 
people  rashly  now,  but  Qod  can  make  no  mistakes. 
Yet  we  may  often  feel  pretty  sure  about  the  tares  also. 
What  is  the  great  difference  between  weeds  and  com  T 

"  Oh,  the  weeds  are  of  no  use." 

''  Just  so ;  they  may  be  veiy  pretty  things  as  flowers, 
but  their  seeds,  mixed  with  our  bread,  would  only  spoil 
it    Now  read  this  verse." 

'' '  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his 
work  be  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right'" 

Then  Mrs.  Douglas  spoke  of  ''the  bam"  as  the 
emblem  of  heaven,  the  safe  and  happy  place,  where  all 
the  people  of  Gk>d  shall  be  for  ever  happy  with  himself 
and  with  each  other.  No  tares  then  among  the  wheat 
—no  sin,  no  sorrow. 

"  We  might  talk  all  the  evening  over  this  parable ; 
but  have  you  found  another  ? " 

Bessie  read  Mark  iv.  26-29. 

"'And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  as  if  a 
man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should 
sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For  the 
earth  bringeth  forth  fmit  of  herself ;  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  Bat 
when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth 
in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come.'" 

"What  does  that  mean,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  think  the  chief  lesson  for  us  to  learn  from  it  is 
the  gradual  but  sure  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  a  Christian's  heart  '  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.'  We  should  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  same  degree  of  religious  experience 
and  attainments  in  a  young  Christian  as  in  an  old  ad- 
vanced believer." 

"  Then  I  am  just  the  little  green  blade,"  said  Bessie, 
with  a  smile. 

"  My  love,  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  so,"  said 
her  mother,  gravely;  "but  remember,  if  the  green 
blade  is  from  a  good  seed,  it  mtut  grow  up  into  the  ear 
of  com.  The  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart  will 
show  itself  in  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of  a  young  as 
truly  as  in  that  of  an  old  Christian.  When  you  are 
older,  I  shall  give  you  three  papers  to  read  by  good  Mr. 
John  Newton,  called,  <  Qrace  in  the  Blade,  Grace  in  the 
Ear,  Grace  in  the  Full  Com.'  The  marks  he  gives  by 
which  to  judge  of  our  state  are  very  useful" 
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Bessie  looked  as  if  she  were  disposed  to  change  this 
subject 

"Mamma,  does  '  harvest'  in  the  Bible  always  mean 
*the  end  of  the  world?'" 

*'No;  it  sometimes  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
success  of  the  gospel,  and  of  Christian  labour  here  on 
earth." 

"  I  thought  it  must  mean  something  like  that,  for 
I  foand  such  pretty  verses  about  it — ^what  Jesus  said 
to  his  disciples,— 

***The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
ue  few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
be  vill  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest'  (Matt  ix. 
37, 38).    And  in  the  Psalms, — 

" '  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
donbtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
withhim"'(Ps.  CKvlS,  6). 

"And  here  is  another,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "referring 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,— 

"'There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall 
shike  like  Lebanon '  (Ps.  IxxiL  16). 

"These  are  beautifial  passages ;  and  it  is  comforting 
to  think  of  this  harvest  as  one  that  men,  not  angels, 
are  called  to  labour  in.  All  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
(11  or  young,  ought  to  be  doing  something  in  this 
faarrest-field.  Some  may  be  only  allowed  to  sow  the 
good  seed ;  but  if  they  are  faithfid  in  their  own  part  of 
the  work,  the  'joy'  will  come  to  them  when  they  see 
ethers  reaping.    Bead  here  what  Jesus  says  : — 

**'  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they 
are  white  abeady  to  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  re- 
cdreth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal; 
that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
rejoice  together.  And  herein  is  that  saying  true,  One 
kiireth,  and  another  reapeth.' 

'^  We  might  say  nmch  more,"  added  Mrs.  Douglas, 
'^  about  this  spiritual  sowing  and  reaping.  You  can 
think  of  it  through  this  week.  I  thiidt  I  can  let  you 
bear  two  verses  of  a  poem  on  the  subject  which  I  met 
with  many  years  ago.    I  have  forgotten  the  beginning. 

'* '  In  the  ihad«  of  the  mnl  bpra^, 

In  the  ihlne  of  the  Tillege  mead. 
In  the  town  and  the  public  highway — 

Wherever  a  man  maj  tread  ; 
Alike  at  the  door  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 

Sow  thon  the  preciona  leed. 

"  'And  iome  ahall  faU  in  the  thicket, 
Some  in  the  open  wold, 
'WhttPe  the  wandering  fowl  maj  pick  it. 

Or  ifaxfvel  it  np  the  cold  ; 
Bat  umn  ahall  take  root,  and  bear  good  fruit. 
Even  an  hundred  fold  \  * " 

"  How  pretty,  mamma ! " 

''You  can  write  the  lines  in  your  book,  after  the 
Bible  verses.  Now,  as  we  found  the  grass,  cut  down 
>od  withering^  was  an  emblem  of  our  jmssing  mortal 
|i^  so  com  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Here 
it  a  soleom  verse  regarding  the  mcked  :— 


" '  They  are  exalted  for  a  little  whiles  but  are  gone 
and  brought  low ;  they  are  taken  out  of  the  way  as  all 
other,  and  cut  ofi"  as  the  tops  of  the  ears  of  com.' "  (Job 
xxiv.  24). 

*'0  mamma,  I  found  another  verse  in  Job,  and  I 
know  it  means  a  ffood  man : — 

^ '  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season'"  (Job  v.  26). 

*'  Yes,  that  is  a  beautiful  promise  for  an  aged  Chris- 
tian." 

**  It  made  me  think  of  dear  grandpapa ;"  and  Bessie's 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Ah,"  said  her  mother,  "he  was  truly  the  sheaf 
fully  ripe  for  the  heavenly  gamer !  But  now,  my  love, 
have  yon  found  that  beautiful  passage  where  the 
apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  little  seed  of  com  cast  into 
the  ground  and  springing  up  again,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  resurrection  ? " 

Then  they  read  in  1  Cor.  xv.  35-44,  and  talked  over 
it  a  good  while.  And  Mrs.  Douglas  pointed  out  John 
xiL  24,  where  the  Lord  says,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
yon.  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone,  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit,"  and  spoke  of  how  all  cur  hope  in  death 
comes  from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

"  Our  lesson  has  been  long  enough,"  she  continued ; 
"  but  there  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  bid  you  notice 
^the  harvest  feasts  of  the  Jews.  Read  here  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  10, 11, 14  :— 

"  *  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto 
you,  and  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall 
bring  a  sheaf  of  the  firstfraits  of  your  harvest  unto  the 
priest :  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to 
be  accepted  for  you :  on  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath 
the  priest  shall  wave  it  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread, 
nor  parched  com,  nor  green  ears,  until  the  selfsame  day 
that  ye  have  brought  an  offering  unto  your  God:  it 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations 
in  all  your  dwellings.' 

"  What  an  interesting  service  this  must  have  been 
at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  then  the  feast  at  the 
ingathering  even  more  so. 

"  *  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  ye  shall 
keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days :  on  the  first  day 
shall  be  a  sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a 
sabbath.  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the 
boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye 
shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  Qod  seven  days.' " 

"Mamma,"  said  Bessie,  "that  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  long  harvest  heme  J" 

"  Yes ;  yet  it  had  a  double  meaning  to  the  Israelites, 
not  only  being  a  feast  of  thankfulness  for  the  harvest, 
but  a  memorial  of  the  long  forty  years  during  which  the 
people  could  neither  sow  nor  reap,  but  dwelt  in  tents  in 
the  wilderness.     But  the  thoughts  of  their  fathers' 
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trials  and  hardships  would  only  make  the  pious  Jews 
more  grateful  for  the  contrast  in  their  own  circumstances. 
And  so,  I  do  not  doubt,  the  happiness  of  heaven  will 
seem  all  the  brighter  when  we  look  back  on  the  toils  and 
sorrows  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  This,  my  dear  child, 
you  cannot  now  understand.  But  you  can  imderstand, 
from  what  we  have  been  saying,  how  the  'joy  in  har- 
vest* may  be  an  emblem  of  the  joy  in  heaven." 
**  That  will  be  the  great  harvest  home,  mamma ! " 
^  Yes;  when  for  all  the  faithful '  servants  and  soldicra 
of  Jesus  Christ,*  that  beautiful  promise  shall  be  tnily 
fulfilled,  *  They  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in 
harvest,  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil*  ** 
(Isa.  ix.  3). 

*'  What  beautiful  emblems  we  have  found  of  spiritual 
things  in  the  corn-fields,  both  as  to  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come !  We  might  read  and  talk  over  them  much 
longer,  but  it  is  time  to  stop  now.  You  will  write  out 
the  verses  we  have  read,  and  any  others  you  may  find, 
in  your  book  of  '  Bible  Botany,*  and  when  the  corn  is 
ripe  you  can  fasten  some  pretty  ears  of  different  sorts 
on  the  paper  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson." 
*'  And  a  drawing  of  the  Egyptian  wheat,  mamma.** 
«  Very  good  ;  and  here  is  a  hymn  for  you  to  learn 
before  next  Sabbath.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
writer. 


" '  Come,  ye  thankful  people,  eoq^e. 
Raise  the  song  of  harrest  home ; 
AU  is  safely  gathered  in 
Ere  the  winter  ftorms  he|{ln. 
God,  our  Maker,  doth  provide 
For  our  wants  to  be  supplied ; 
Come  to  God's  own  temple,  oome, 
Baise  the  song  of  hanreet  home ! 

" '  What  Is  earth  but  God's  own  field. 
Fruit  unto  his  praise  to  yield  ? 
Wheat  and  tares  therein  are  sown. 
Unto  Joy  or  sorrow  grown, 
Bipenlng  with  a  wondrous  power 
Till  the  final  harrest  hour. 
Grant,  O  Lord  of  life  !  that  we 
Holy  grain  and  pure  may  be. 

**  *  Vat  we  know  Uiat  thou  wilt  oome. 
And  will  take  thy  people  home 
From  thy  field  wUt  purge  awa> 
All  that  doth  offend,  that  day ; 
And  thine  angels  charge  at  last 
In  the  fire  the  tares  to  cast, 
But  the  fruitful  ears  to  store 
In  thy  gamer  evermore. 

" '  Come,  then.  Lord  of  mercy,  come. 
Bid  us  sing  thy  harvest  home  ; 
Let  thy  saints  be  gathered  in. 
Free  flrom  sorrow,  free  from  sin. 
All  upon  the  golden  floor 
Praising  thee  for  evermore  ! 
Come,  with  thousand  angels,  come, 
J3id  us  sing  thy  harvest  home ! ' " 
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ERE  is  the  real  sea  for  you  at  last,  Kitty,** 
said  Aunt  Margaret,  as  she  held  up  the 
next  picture. 
<*  That  is  beautiful,  Aunt  May ;  what 
sea  is  it  r* 

"  The  Mediterranean,  called  in  our  Bible  the  Great 
Sea.  This  is  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  whose  people  were 
so  famous  in  ancient  times  for  commerce  and  art  and 
learning.  Yon  will  read  about  them  in  history  when 
you  are  older." 

**  Flora  and  I  have  read  about  them  already,*'  said 
Maiy.  ^*  The  Phoenician  ships  used  to  come  to  Oomwall, 
long,  long  ago,  for  tin  and  other  minerals.  They  were 
the  first  merchants  on  the  seas.*' 

"  Very  good.  Then  you  can  show  me  Phoenicia  on 
the  map  ?  *' 

Mary  did  so. 

*'  And  what  were  the  chief  cities  ?  *' 

*^  Here  they  are,  Tyre  and  Sidon." 

''  And  this  is  a  view  of  one  of  them,  I  suppose,"  said 
Flora,  taking  up  the  engraving.  <'  What  a  picturesque 
scene !  *' 

'*  It  is  Sidon,  the  older  of  those  two  famous  cities,  the 
'  mother  of  Tyre,'  and  of  many  other  important  colonies. 
But  before  we  say  more  about  this  drawing,  I  wish  you 
to  tell  me  how  it  is  connected  with  our  Saviour's  history. 
Was  he  ever  there?" 

*'  Yes ;  he  once  visited '  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,' 


and  healed  the  daughter  of  a  Syrophocnician  womsn 
there." 

"  How  many  a  sad  heart/*  said  Aunt  Margaret,  in 
the  long  hundreds  of  years  since  then,  has  thanked  God 
that  the  story  of  that  miracle  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Qospel!** 

"  Why  for  this  one  in  particular  7 " 

^  Because  the  trial  of  the  poor  mother's  fiuUi  by  our 
Lord,  and  the  way  she  persevered  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
couragements, and  the  full  reward  she  got  at  last,  have 
been  such  a  comfort  to  many  distressed  souls,  who  would 
have  been  ready  to  despair  without  it.  How  much  has 
been  written  and  preached  from  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture !  I  remember  a  Christian  fnend  once  asking  me 
to  tell  what  was  the  most  remarkable,  extraordinary 
thing  recorded  concerning  Jesus  in  all  his  public  life; 
and  when  I  was  at  a  loss,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  this 
— '  BiU  he  aii8W&red  her  not  a  wwd^  He  turned  away, 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  from  a  poor  sufferer  in  dis- 
tress !  Even  the  disciples  seemed  more  merciful  to  her 
than  their  Master.  And  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  to 
say, '  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  cliildren*s  bread,  and  to 
cast  it  unto  the  dogs ! '  *' 

''  But  he  did  make  her  daughter  well,"  said 
Kitty. 

''  Ah,  yes,  my  dear.  He  only  wished  to  tiy  her  faith, 
and  to  leave  a  lesson  for  all  who  should  ever  believe  in 
him,  that  '  delays  are  not  denials ;'  and  that  earnest, 
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Immble,  persevering  prayer  will  succeed  in  the  end. 
But  let  OS  read  the  stoty  together." 

Thej  read  Matt  xv.  21-28,  and  Mark  vii.  24-30. 
Then  Aunt  Margaret  spoke  a  good  deal,  pointing  out 
the  lesson  of  what  real  prayer  and  real  fSuth  are, 

^  Was  it  froni  the  town  in  the  picture  that  the  woman 
came?*' asked  Kitty. 

"We  cannot  tell ;  we  are  only  told  that  she  was  a 
voman  of  that  country,  descended  from  the  old  heathen 
iohabttants.  Bo  you  see  Saropta  marked  on  the  map, 
between  Sidon  and  Tyre  7  It  is  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment '  Zazephathy  belonging  to  Sidon.'  What  interestmg 
stoiy  is  told  about  it?" 

''Elijah  was  fed  by  the  good  widow  woman,  and  her 
meal  and  oil  never  failed  afterwards,  through  all  the 
famine.  And  when  her  son  died,  Elijah  brought  him 
back  to  life." 

"  Well,  some  good  and  learned  men  think  that  here 
oar  Saviour  was  visiting  when  the  woman  of  Canaan 
ame  to  him.  It  is  quite  possible.  Mr.  A.  Bonar  writes, 
after  describing  Sarepta :  '  How  strange,  and  peculiarly 
interesting,  to  find  on  this  same  coast,  perhaps  from 
this  same  town  (which  our  Lord,  who  so  kindly  makes 
mention  of  the  widow,  may  have  visited),  that  there 
came  to  Jesus  a  woman  of  Syrophoenicia  (this  region 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon)  asking  the  life  of  her  daughter, 
and  finding  in  the  end  more  than  all  she  sought.  These 
two  motben  are  two  witnesses  to  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
fiuth.  The  widow  of  Sarepta  took  Qod*s  simple  word 
as  true^  in  spite  of  all  appearances ;  and  resting  on  that 
word  as  spoken  to  her  by  a  prophet,  found  ere  long  her 
barrel  full,  and  then  death  changed  into  life.  And  that 
other  noble  mother,  when  the  door  of  hope  seemed  shut  in 
her  fiue,  continued  to  trust  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  to 
explore  the  hidden  depths  of  that  heart'" 

*'l8  Sarepta  or  Zarephath  still  to  be  seen?"  asked 
Flora. 

''There  is  a  small  village  now,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
andent  town  are  still  extensive,  though  often  used  as  a 
qitarrif  for  modem  buildings.  Dr.  Thomson  speaks  of 
*  masses  of  rubbish  heaped  up  over  the  plain,  among 
which  appear  broken  cdumus,  marble  slabs,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  relics  of  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  city.'  The 
Mohammedans  pay  great  respect  to  Elijah,  and  have  a 
mosque  on  the  spot  with  a  kmp  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing in  honour  of  him." 

"  TeU  us  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  aunt" 

"  The  history  of  Tyre  would  take  us  far  too  long  now. 
Bat  you  can  read  at  your  leisure  the  prophecies  regard- 
ing her  in  Isaiah  zziiL,  and  Ezekiel  zxvil,  xxviiL,  and 
;oa  will  understand  what  a  proud  and  splendid  city  she 
vas  in  days  of  old.  Those  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  ?eiy  letter.  <  Old  Tyre'  is  totally  destroyed— her 
very  rains  have  to  be  sought  for  beneath  the  sea ;  and 
although  'New  Tyre'  was  a  town  of  importance  in  New 
Testament  times,  it  is  now  a  poor  little  place.  But,  as 
Dr.  Thomson  says  in  '  The  Land  and  the  Book,'— 
*Who  can  realize  that  yon  insignificant  village  is  Tyre, 


the  city  that  said,  '*  I  am  a  god ;  I  sit  in  the  seat  of 
Gk)d"  ?  It  is  all  that  remains  of  her.  But  weep  not 
for  Tyre.  This  very  silence  and  solitude  are  most  elo- 
quent and  emphatic  on  themes  of  the  last  importance 

to  the  repose  of  Christian  faith The  Christian 

w€|^d  not  have  it  otherwise. ....  As  she  now  is,  and 
has  long  been,  Tyre  is  God's  witness  ;  but  if  again  great, 
powerful,  and  populous,  she  would  be  the  infidel's  boast. 
This,  however,  she  cannot,  will  not  be.  Tyre  will  never 
rise  from  the  dust  to  falsify  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Nor 
can  I  make  a  lamentation  for  her:  she  is  a  greater  bless- 
ing to  the  world  now  than  in  the  day  of  her  highest 
prosperity.' " 

''  But  Sidon,"  said  Flora,  '<  must  still  be  a  real  town, 
to  judge  by  our  picture." 

''Yes;  Br.  Thomson  says,  'Sidon  still  exists,  and 
has  always  dung  to  life  with  a  strange  tenacity,  fier 
history  runs  parallel  with  the  march  of  time,  down  the 
ceaseless  current  of  human  generations.'  And  yet  he 
adds  that  there  are  few  very  striking  antiquities  remain- 
ing about  Sidon.  '  She  is  too  old.  Her  decline  com- 
menced before  antiquity  began.' " 

''What  a  curious  idea !  But  this  castle  and  bridge 
look  very  old." 

"Dr.  Thomson  thinks  the  castle  may  date  back  ISOO 
years,  and  yet  it  is  evidently  built  with  the  ruins  of 
buildings  much  older  than  itself.  There  are  marvellous 
remains  of  a  canal  by  which  water  from  a  copious  spring 
rising  at* the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  range  of  mountains 
was  brought  by  the  ancient  Sidonians  to  supply  their 
capital.  '  The  system  of  arches  by  which  these  works 
were  carried  across  the  ravines  and  rivers  is  still  almost 
perfect,  and  the  cliffs  to  which  they  cling  are  absolutely 
perpendicular  for  miles  together.'  It  must  have  been  a 
stupendous  undertaking  for  those  times,  and  Dr.  Thom- 
son says  'the  proposal  would  now  make  even  a  New 
York  engineer  hesitate.'  Who  constructed  the  aque- 
duct? and  when?  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered. 
Some  of  the  many  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  are  also 
very  interesting,  and  of  immense  antiquity." 

"And  what  size  of  town  is  Sidon  now  ?" 

"  It  has  a  population  of  about  10,000,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  that  there  is  a  Protestant  mission  church,  where 
the  gospel  is  faithfully  preached  by  American  missiou- 
aries.  One  principal  article  of  commerce  is  fruit.  Mr 
Tristram  visited  Sidon  during  wet  weather,  and  found  it 
dirty  in  the  extreme.    Here  is  part  of  his  account : — 

" '  The  modem  city  occupies  a  little  promontory,  from 
the  south  of  which  a  ridge  of  rocks  runs  out  in  a  curve 
towards  the  north,  forming  the  ancient  harbour,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  contracted  by  a  fine  half-ruined 
tower,  connected  with  the  north  end  of  the  city  by  a 
bridge  of  several  arches.  This  old  fortress  haa  many 
broken  shafts  of  polished  granite  and  rich  marble  built 
into  its  walls. ....  No  description  can  do  justice  to  the 
squalor  and  filth  of  the  streets  of  Sidon  on  a  wet  day. 
All  of  them  are  more  than  half  arched  over  and  very 
dark— so  narrow  that  two  laden  asses  cannot  pass— with 
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»  gutter  a  foot  deep  running  down  the  centre ;  and 
where  not  arched,  a  rotten  screen  of  sticks,  overlaid  here 
and  there  with  pieces  of  ragged  matting  and  wattles, 
adds  to  the  deplorable  appearance  of  the  place. 
Coppersmiths  seemed  the  most  thriving  as  well  as  the 
noisiest  of  the  artisans,  while,  like  every  one  else,  ihey 
sat  in  their  open  shops,  hammering  away  on  the  ground. 
We  turned  up  a  blind  entry,  and  then  mounted  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  comer,  at  the  top  of  which  a'  door  led  to 
a  court-yard,  dean  and  tidy.  On  the  roof  of  the  dungeons 
below,  round  this  elevated  court,  and  built  over  the 
street  below,  were  the  various  rooms  of  the  mission- 
house.  I  rapped,  when  a  little  boy  peeped  out,  and  ran 
back,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  papa,  here  is  an  Englishman ! " 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sudden  contrast,  when 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious,  neatly-furnished  draw- 
iog-room,  looking  out  on  the  sea,  which  dashed  against 
its  walls,  and  were  received  by  a  graceful  lady.  What 
a  lonely  banishment  a  missionary's  wife  must  endure  in 
such  a  place  as  Sidon !  There  are,  however,  three  here ; 
for  the  Americans  never  isolate  their  missionaries  ;  so 
that  they  have  some  little  society  of  their  own.  They 
did  not  speak  hopefully  of  their  mission  in  the  city  itself, 
but  much  more  so  of  their  success  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Among  the  Moslems  they  have,  as  yet,  made  no 
way.» " 

**  That  is  very  interesting.  Is  Sidon  often  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  t " 

'*  Jacob  mentions  it  in  his  parting  address  to  his  sons 
(Gen.  xliz.  13) ;  and  it  is  called  *  Great  Zidon,'  by 
Joshun,  when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan.  When, 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  people  'did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,'  the  '  gods  of  Zidon'  were  among  the  idol 
deities  whom  they  are  accused  of  *  serving.'  But  you  must 
find  out  more  references  for  yourselves.  Do  you  recollect 
a  king  of  Tyre  who  is  most  honourably  mentioned  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Hiram,  the  *  lover  of  David,'  who  helped 
Solomon  in  providing  materials  for  the  Temple." 

**  An  ancient  monument  is  still  pointed  out  as  Hiram's 
tomb.    Mr.  Tristram  says  :— 

<*  <  It  is  impossible  to  disprove,  still  more  to  prove,  the 
local  tradition  which  assigns  this  tomb  to  the  great 
Tyrian  king.  It  is  a  grand  massive  sarcophagus 
erected  on  a  solid  pedestal  of  very  large  squared  lime- 


stone, by  the  wayside,  and  with  a  deep  arched  well,  or 
large  cistern,  behind  it,  to  which  we  descended  bjiteps 
. . .  •  There  it  stands  in  solitaiy  grandeur,  coramandiiig 
the  sea  and  that  city  of  Tyre  over  which  Hiram  rnlei 
It  is  a  noble  site  for  the  noble  sepulchre  of  a  PhoeDiciao 
monarch.' 

"  There  are  various  references  to  this  region  in  the 
Book  of  Acts,"  continued  Aunt  Margaret ;  *'  and  the 
notice  of  the  visit  of  Paul  and  his  friends  to  Tyre  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  interesting.  Let  us  read  it  together. 
—Acts  xxi.  1-6. 

<' What  an  affecting  scene  that  farewell  pnyer-meet- 
ing,  and  sorrowful  leave-taking  on  the  sea-shore  most 
have  been ! 

"  Now,"  said  Aunt  Maigaret,  "  we  must  stop.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  make  pretty  drawings  from  this  picture. 
I  wish  yon,  Flora,  to  look  out  through  the  week  all  you 
can  find  about  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  Mary  to  do  the  same  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
Kitty,  write  out  for  me  some  sweet  verses  to  encourage 
us  to  pray  on,  like  the  woman  of  Canaan,  even  when  the 
Lord  does  not  seem  soon  to  grant  what  we  ask. 

"  And  Harry,  here  is  a  hymn  about  Tyre,  by  Mr.  Bums, 
which  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  learn  : — 

**The  waters.  Tyre,  oneo  hailed  thee  qaeen. 
A  cruwn  was  on  thy  brow ; 
On  every  sea  thy  ships  were  seen; 
Where  is  thy  glory  now  ? 

**  Whfere  once  thoa  wast  In  ^lendoor  set. 

Thy  place  Is  known  no  more; 
And  the  poor  fisher  spreads  his  net 
Upon  thy  silent  sliore. 

"  Yet  in  thy  silence  we  msy  bear 
A  wanting  sent  abroad, 
And  ou  thy  shattered  rocks  tee  clear 
llie  finger-marks  of  God. 

"  On  ns  has  dawned  a  glorious  light, 
Which  nerer  shone  on  thee ; 
May  we  to  those  who  dwell  In  night 
Its  willing  heralds  be. 

**  May  oar  *  swift  ships  of  Tarshish  *  bejr 
The  gospel  o'er  the  wave. 
Tin  every  land  and  people  hear 
That  Jesns  died  to  save.'* 

H.  L.  L» 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


HAT  fine  fortune  has  the  New  Year 
brought  thee?"  said  old  Laon,  look- 
ing from  his  work  as  Siward  entered 
the  workshop  on  New  Year's  Day, 
his  honest  face  radiant  with  life  and  hope.  "  You 
look  indeed  like  one  of  your  happy  Hyperboreans. 
Make  the  most  of  to-day  by  all  means.  Tiberius 
Cesar  has  forbidden  the  New  Year's  presents  to 
be  continued  beyond  to-day.  Boy,  have  they 
been  making  thee  glad  with  honey-cakes,  and  figs, 
and  dates ;  or  what  good  news  has  cheered  thee  ?  " 

"Nothing,  but  that  Csesar  Qermanicus  is  to 
leave  this  idle,  miserable  Home  for  his  govern- 
ment in  the  East,  and  we  go  with  him." 

"  Are  thy  happy  fields  then  in  the  East  ?  Ours 
were  in  the  West,  or  beyond  the  North  Wind. 
Bat,  indeed,  it  matters  little  where.  Anywhere 
but  where  we  have  been,  or  where  we  are." 

"We  are  going  first  to  thy  Greece,  Laon,"  said 
Siward. 

"To  my  Greece?  My  Greece  died  and  was 
buried  long  years  ago ;  or  rather  was  not  buried, 
which  is  worse:  Dost  thou  not  know  that  nations, 
like  ourselves,  die  a  thousand  times  before  they 
are  said  to  die,  Eirst  the  child  dies,  then  the 
boy,  then  the  man.  At  last  old  age  must  die,  and 
with  it  we  ourselves.  So  with  Greece.  Eirst  the 
gods  died — that  is,  passed  among  the  shades — 
then  the  heroes,  then  the  men.  Dost  thou  think 
to  find  Apollo  in  Greece,  or  Achilles,  or  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylae,  or  the  wise  men  of  the  Grove,  of 
the  Porch,  or  of  the  Garden,  that  thou  rejoicest 
thus  to  quit  old  Laon  and  his  workshop  in  the 
SabuTTa?  As  glad  to  go  as  to  come.  Like  the 
rest,  like  the  rest ! " 

Siwaid'a  countenance  fell  He  said  little  in 
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reply,  but  settled  down  quietly  to  his  work,  know- 
ing well  by  this  time  that  the  way  to  quiet  his 
old  friend's  temper  when  ruffled  was  to  let  him 
have  his  grumble  out.  Moreover,  when  he  put 
them  to  himself,  he  found  Laon*s  questions  rather 
unanswerable.  It  was  not  clear  what  good  he 
expected  from  the  change.  A  slave  in  the  Pala- 
tine, he  would  be  equally  a  slave  in  the  Acropolis 
or  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  only  clear  that 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  escape  from  this  Rome. 
This,  and  a  vague  hope  of  learning  something 
which  might  bring  him  nearer  freedom  and  Her- 
man, were  what  had  made  him  glad. 

Old  Laon  did  not  recover  all  that  day,  and  dis- 
missed the  boy  early. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  Siward  entered 
the  workshop,  he  was  greeted  with  a  grim  smile. 

*'  I  also  am  going  to  the  East  with  Caesar  Ger- 
manicus,"  Laon  said.  "  Not  so  easy  to  escape  an 
old  tyrant  like  me.  Cloelius  Tullus  has  let  me  to 
young  Csesar,  to  be  one  of  the  armourers  of  the 
expedition.  It  will  bring  my  master  a  good  sum, 
and  at  the  end  I  am  to  have  my  freedom,  and  per- 
haps may  do  something  for  thee  and  for  others. 
At  Antioch  I  had  some  who  knew  me  once.  Who 
knows  but  we  might  have  a  workshop  there  to- 
gether, in  Antioch,  the  third  city  in  the  world — 
(for  beauty,  the  first) — and  find  thee  there  a  bright- 
eyed  Sytian  bride?" 

This  was  very  far  from  the  goal  of  Siward's 
ambition.  To  him  every  stroke  of  work  was  a 
step  on  the  way  to  Herman,  to  the  pine  forests, 
where  smith  was  a  title  of  honour,  and  the  ham- 
mer and  anvil  would  be  as  much  needed  and  as 
much  esteemed  as  the  spear  or  the  sword  in  the 
liberation  of  his  people. 
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He  had  thonght  Laon  understood  this ;  but 
now  the  old  man's  kindly  dreams  of  an  old  age  in 
Syria,  to  which  he  was  to  be  as  a  son,  fell  pain- 
fully on  him,  and  he  worked  on  silently  with  a 
feeling  of  one  who  was  purchasing  a  treasure  by 
false  coin. 

Laon's  talk  meantime  flowed  far  away  into  fond 
descriptions  of  Antioch  as  he  remembered  it  in 
his  childhood,  before  he  was  orphaned  and  sold 
to  pay  his  father's  debts.  The  long  sweep  of  the 
Orontes  winding  under  the  hills ;  the  colonnades 
traversing  the  city ;  the  groves  on  the  hill-sides, 
with  their  temples,  and  fountains,  and  statues ; 
the  strange  blending  of  nations — not  crushed  into 
monotony  by  the  overpowering  presence  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  emperor,  as  at  Rome,  but  free 
to  develop  in  the  most  vivid  colours  and  in  the 
richest  forms  all  varieties  of  life — Syrians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Egyptians,  not  stiffened  into  Latins,  but  all 
equally  at  home  and  luxuriating  in  that  wilder- 
ness of  beauty.  On  all  this,  glowing  with  the 
sunshine  of  childhood,  contrasted  with  the  mono- 
tonous years  of  drudgery  along  the  gloomy  paths 
between,  and  yet  to  be  lit  up  with  the  after-glow 
of  a  freedom  not  altogether  too  late  restored,  the 
old  man  dwelt,  until  Siward's  honesty-  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  with  Northern  abruptness — all 
the  more  abrupt  because  of  the  pain  of  giving 
pain — he  exclaimed, — 

**  Laon,  this  city  of  pleasures  is  no  home  for 
ma  I  have  a  mother  and  a  young  sister  to  guard ; 
perchance  a  father,  in  the  North;  certainly  a 
country.  If  ever  I  am  free,  and  can  do  anything 
worth  doing,  I  am  free  for  Germany,  to  work  and 
fight  for  Herman  and  the  children  of  my  people." 

To  his  surprise,  the  old  man  betrayed  no  dis- 
tress or  displeasure.  He  only  said,  in  the  words 
of  a  wise  man  of  old, — 

"  *  We  step  into  tlie  same  rivers,  and  we  do  iiot 
step  into  them,*  You  think  Germany  is  the  Ger- 
many you  left.  I,  foolish  old  man,  have  been 
thinking  of  Antioch  as  the  Antioch  I  left.  You 
of  yourself  as  the  boy  made  captive  on  the  Rhine. 
I  of  myself  as  the  child  that  wove  garlands  on  the 
Orontes.  It  matters  not  Let  both  keep  their 
dreama  The  Rhine  and  the  Orontes  are  flowing 
still — have  been  flowing  all  the  time.  Time  will 
show  which  tide  is  the  strongest." 

But  when  Qoelia  Diodora  heard  of  the  proposed 


departure,  the  little  colour  in  her  pale  face  forsook 
it  altogether. 

All  the  quiet  hidden  hours  in  the  little  dark 
room  over ;  the  sweet  peaceful  hours,  out  of  sight 
of  every  one,  and  within  hearing  of  the  old  man's 
talk ;  and  of  those  wild  northern  sagas  of  Siward's 
which  had  bordered  her  world  with  a  forest-land 
of  mystery ;  the  singing  of  the  old  Latin  lays  to 
those  two  who  loved  to  listen ;  the  readings  in 
the  wise  books  of  old ! 

Moreover,  between  Cloelia  and  Siguna  had  been 
growing  a  quiet  strong  affection.  Siguna,  the 
homely,  imaginative  German  mother,  had  been 
less  repelled  than  the  people  of  the  sunny  artistic 
South  by  her  deformity. 

The  Gothic  poetry,  with  its  humour  and  its 
pathos,  with  its  power  of  interweaving  the  gro- 
tesque and  quaint  into  its  grandeur  and  beauty, 
lay  hidden  in  her  heart  She  had  a  way  of 
thinking  of  the  poor  girl  with  her  dark,  wistful 
eyes  and  her  shrunken  face,  as  of  one  of  the  iEsir 
disguised  for  some  mysterious  purpose.  Some- 
times she  would  say  to  Siward, — 

'*  Those  eyes  are  the  only  part  of  Cloelia 
Diodora  that  really  belong  to  her.  All  the  rest 
is  a  mask." 

Little  Hilda  also  had  found  out  the  treasures 
of  imagery  and  legend  in  Goelia,  and  would  sit 
listening  to  her  enrapt  for  hours ;  so  that  between 
the  captive  mother  and  child  and  the  maiden — 
captive  in  the  poor  crippled  frame  with  a  life-long 
captivity — a  strong  triple  bond  had  been  woven. 

And  now  as  Laon  told  her  of  Antioch,  and 
how  all  this  was  to  be  rent  away  from  her,  she 
sat  pale  and  speechless,  with  clasped  hands. 

"Child,"  said  the  old  man — "Diodora,  my 
god-given — I  am  going  for  thy  sake.  I  am  going 
to  earn  freedom,  perchance  to  make  a  home  for 
thee.  Thy  parents  will  find  some  one  to  adopt, 
and  then  maybe  will  spare  thee  once  more  to  the 
old  man  who  thought  thee  worth  saving  of  old." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"The  sea!"  she  cried:  "storms,  shipwrecks, 
perils  of  strange  lands,  of  robbers,  of  pirates  ! " 

"  Child,  he  said,  trying  to  smile,  "  there  are  no 
pirates  now.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  the  great 
Fompey  swept  the  seas  clear  of  them  more  than 
half  a  century  since !  Roads  through  all  the  world, 
pirates  swept  from  the  seas.     Thy  countrymen 
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bave  done  their  work  well  in  making  journeying 
safe.  If  only  they  had  better  ends  to  journey  for ! 
Thou  wonldst  not  fear  these  perils  for  thyself?" 

"  For  myself,  no/'  she  said.  *'  What  worse  have 
I  to  fear,  for  myself?  "  Then  kindling  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  always  lay  deep  within  her — 

*'You  are  going/'  she  said,  ''and  going  to 
Athens !  To  the  fields  where  the  bravest  men  fight 
and  the  sweetest  singers  sang,  and  the  olive-gToves 
where  Plato  taught,  and  listened  to  Socrates; 
perhaps  to  the  sea-shore  where  Thetis  came  up 
and  with  soft  hands  soothed  her  son,  grieving 
from  the  height  of  her  divine  deathlessness  that 
he  should  suffer — he  who  knew  his  life  was  but 
for  a  little  while ! " 

"  We  shall  not  hear  them,  child ! "  said  the  old 
man.  Then  looking  fondly  at  her,  he  added, 
"*  Thou  perchance  mightest ! " 

"  Laon,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  by  the  Fountain 
of  ^eria  dwell  a  people  of  a  strange  Eastern 
race.  I  was  sitting  at  our  garden-door  the  other 
day  when  one  of  them,  a  venerable  gray-headed 
old  man,  was  resting  on  the  slopes  outside.  He 
told  me  a  strange  story  of  One  they  are  looking 
for— have  been  looking  for  more  than  thousands 
of  years — ^a  King,  to  set  all  the  wrongs  of  the 
world  right  They  have  been  waiting  for  Him 
a  tboosand  years ;  but  the  strange  thing  is,  now 
Oteyfed  ture  Me  w  near" 

The  old  man  smiled  with  a  mournful  contempt. 

"  Only  a  Jew ! "  he  said.  "  Who  heeds  what  the 
Jews  say  1  A  race  of  misanthropes  and  money- 
lenders." 

'*  Some  noble  matrons  have  learned  to  worship 
with  them,"  ahe  replied.     "  So  the  old  man  said." 

Laon  looked  in  alarm  into  the  girl's  face. 

*^  Do  not  fear  for  me,"  she  said,  answering  his 
look.  "  His  words  only  made  me  think  of  the 
Bound  Prometheus,  of  lo  wandering  hither  and 
thither  in  wanderings  without  rest,  and  of  the 
liromise  of  a  Deliverer  to  be  bom  of  her." 

"  Take  heed,  child,"  said  the  old  man — "  take 
heed.  Some  women  are  wicked — some  Homan 
women  have  great  burdens  of  crime  on  their 
fiouls — and  therefore  are  superstitious.  Many 
women  have  a  great  burden  of  sorrow,  and  there- 
fore are  superstitious.  And  all  women  have  a 
dangenms  longing  for  happiness,  and  are  there- 
fore supetstitions.      But  thee,  all  the  wisdom  I 


have  taught  thee  to  love  will  guard  from  such 
delusions — from  the  degradation  of  becoming  a 
prey  to  some  base  superstition  or  dark  magic  of 
Egypt  or  Syria !  Thou  hast  walked  too  much  in 
the  daylight  beneath  the  Porch  and  in  the  Grove 
to  choose  these  damp  and  noisome  caves." 

*'  Stay  and  guard  me  then,  Laon,"  she  said, 
smiling ;  *^  or  come  quickly  back.  It  was  only 
your  words  that  made  me  think  again  of  the  Jew. 
I  wondered  (it  may  have  been  a  foolish  thought) 
whether  all  these  great  Roads  you  spoke  of  have 
been  made  straight,  and  all  the  ways  of  the  Great 
Sea  have  been  swept  clear,  for  some  Great  One, 
some  Deliverer.  The  world  seems  to  me  so  very 
restless  and  sad,  wandering  hither  and  thither, 
like  lo,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  It  came 
into  my  mind  whether  some  Deliverer  might  be 
near.  There  are  so  many  who  suffer ;  but  until 
that  Jew  spoke,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  who  had  such  a  hope.  And  then  it 
flashed  on  me,  what  if  you  should  come  on  traces 
of  the  Deliverer  in  the  wonderful,  mystical  old 
East  1  The  Son  of  lo,  who  was  to  deliver  the 
Titan  from  the  rock  to  which  he  was  bound  and 
from  the  eagle  tearing  his  heart,  was  to  come  out  of 
Egypt !  And  this  prophecy  of  the  old  Jew — it 
does  seem  strange  1" 

"  Not  strange  at  all,"  said  the  old  man,  sharply. 
''The  legend  of  lo  has  been  mixed  with  other 
Egyptian  legends  of  Isis,  and  with  the  Apis 
worship.  And  the  Jews  were  a  race  of  slaves 
who  escaped  from  Egypt  Born  slaves,  they  had 
no  golden  age  in  the  past,  and  so  they  made  it  in 
the  future.  Not  strange  at  all,  Diodora — not 
strange  at  all" 

But  Siward  listened,  as  he  went  silently  on 
with  his  work,  and  wondered,  pondering  many 
things  in  his  mind 

CHAPTER  DL 

They  left  the  city  by  the  Appian  Way,  bordered 
by  its  miles  of  tombs — Siguna,  Siward,  and  the 
child  Hilda,  among  the  other  slaves  of  Germanicus. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  they  had  entered 
Rome  as  an  unknown  region  of  enchantment. 
They  left  the  mistress  of  the  world  with  no 
diminished  fiuth  in  her  witcheries,  but  with  a 
terrible  knowledge  out  of  what  elements  her  cup 
of  enchantments  was  mixed. 
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As  the  Hues  of  temples  which  crowned  her 
hills  faded  from  their  eyes,  Si  ward  thought  how 
Laon  had  said  that  the  Eomans  had  but  one  god 
— ^that  all  those  temples  where  men  burned  in- 
cense to  legendary  divinities  or  to  personificationB 
of  virtues  were,  in  fact,  but  porticoes  of  the  true 
temple,  the  Palace  on  the  Palatine,  whence  Tiberias 
Caesar  sent  his  ravens  into  evexy  home,  to  bring 
him  tidings  of  men's  words  and  deeds. 

Tet  the  hearts  of  the  German  captives  were 
less  bitter  than  when,  on  that  May  day  in  the  past 
year,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  they  had  trodden 
the  last  weary  steps  of  the  Great  Northern  Boad. 

Siguna's  thoughts  went  fondly  back  to  one 
patrician  house  on  the  Coelian,  where  she  and 
her  child  were  at  that  hour  missed  and  mourned 
by  as  sorrowful  and  lonely  a  heart  as  any  among 
the  countless  bands  of  captives  throughout  the 
world. 

And  in  Siward's  heart  at  least  one  pure  vision 
remained ;  one  sweet  maidenly  form,  one  pure 
hsillowing  presence,  beautiful  within  and  without, 
was  enshrined  in  his  inmost  thoughts.  Far  in- 
deed above  him  as  the  Noma  maidens,  Cloelia 
Pulchra  the  Vestal,  like  a  Norn  herself,  secretly 
poured  the  waters  from  the  living  wells,  not  only 
on  the  shrine  of  Vesta,  but  around  the  roots  of 
the  young  German's  Tree  of  life.  He  saw  her 
always  as  she  shone  on  him  first  in  her  white 
stole,  without  a  jewel  or  a  decoration,  lighting  up 
the  drudgeiy  of  his  daily  work  with  her  bright 
presence,  and  gladdening  it  by  the  music  of  her 
voice. 

He  heard  her  say,  "  Thou  hast  done  well  and 
bravely!"  and  her  words  crowned  him  better 
than  any  wreath  of  laurel  He  heard  her  say, 
"  If  I  can  set  thee  free,  I  will  K  not^  thou  wilt 
do  it  And  that  will  be  better  for  thee."  And 
her  words  were  to  him  as  the  oracle  of  a  priestess 
or  the  prophecy  of  a  Teuton  Wala.  She  had  said 
it,  and  he  would  do  it     How  could  he  fail  ? 

Before  they  had  gone  far  from  the  city,  they 
overtook  old  Laon  limping  slowly  along,  and  in 
no  amiable  mood. 

Tet  old  Laon  also  had  done  more  to  ward  off 
the  poison  drops  than  Siward  knew,  grateful  as  he 
was  to  the  old  man. 

For  always  in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  destruc- 
tion, the  crimes  and  the  avengings,  the  droppings 


of  the  serpent's  venom,  which  make  so  lai^  a  por- 
tion of  history,  we  may  be  sure  He  who  has  never 
ceased  to  care  for  man  has  had  His  silent  ministers 
patiently  warding  off  the  poison.  Little  acts  of 
kindness,  little  interchanges  of  human  pity  and 
goodwill  have  never  ceased, — ^voices  far  too  gentle 
and  low  for  history  to  hear,  but  without  which 
the  world  must  long  since  have  come  to  a  point 
where  history  would  have  had  nothing  to  record, 
and  human  life  would  have  become  a  mere  brute- 
like monotonous  round  of  fighting  and  feeding, 
or  as  a  chaos  of  demona 

Once  only,  as  they  went  along  the  road  to  the 
coast^  did  all  the  old  bitterness  come  back  to 
Siward's  heart 

He  was  walking  beside  his  mother  one  evening, 
carrying  a  heavy  burden,  when  on  the  slope  of  an 
opposite  hill  he  suddenly  perceived  two  Crosses 
standing  out  black  against  the  sunset  Whetlier 
the  forms  on  them  were  living  or  dead,  at  that 
distance  could  not  be  seen. 

He  stood  between  his  mother  and  the  terrible 
sight,  and,  trusting  she  had  not  seen  it,  endea- 
voured to  stand  as  erect  as  he  could  beneath  his 
burden,  and  to  interest  her  in  other  thoughts. 

But  glancing  anxiously  at  her,  he  met  her 
eyes,  and  from  the  horror  in  them  he  perceived 
that  she  had  seen  but  too  plainly,  and  knew  what 
the  sight  meant 

They  made  no  further  attempt  at  speech  that 
evening,  but  walked  behind  each  other  in  un- 
broken silence. 

Lives  like  those  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
make  Httle  echo.  We  should  have  known  little 
of  their  pure  and  pleasant  life  together  but  for 
the  tragedy  which  borders  and  breaks  it,  making 
a  highway  for  the  tread  of  history,  as  the  burning 
deserts  make  a  highway  for  the  feet  of  the 
Bedouin  into  the  pleasant  pastures  of  the  H0I7 
Land. 

The  young  Csesar  and  his  wife  were  doubtless  as 
glad  as  any  of  their  train  to  escape  the  oppressive 
presence  of  Tiberius  and  the  Empress-mother. 

There  must  have  been  refreshment  for  the 
young  conqueror  of  the  North,  even  in  the  storms 
which  his  ships  encountered  on  the  Ionian  sea. 
Once  more  he  had  to  wage  open  war,  now  with 
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the  winds  and  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  as  lately 
with  the  wild  Northern  Seas,  and  the  wilder  tribes 
which  dwelt  on  their  shores.  The  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Imperial  court  was  left  behind. 
The  grandson  of  Octavia  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Octavius  could  breathe  freely  by  the  coast  of 
that  Actium  where  Octavius  had  defeated  Antony 
before  Livia  was  Empress  or  her  son  Tiberius  had 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  the  throne. 

Yet  this  journey  was  to  Qermanicus  a  virtual 
exile,  a  banishment  from  the  work  he  had  aspired 
to  do  for  Bome,  and  the  men  he  had  trained  to 
do  it  New  enemies,  new  comrades,  new  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  lay  before  him.  One  thing 
only  remained  unchanged. 

The  suspicions  of  Hberius,  tlie  "  envy  of  the 
god  "  of  the  Romans,  followed  him  unrelentingly 
everywhere.  His  friend  Silanus  had  been  pur- 
posely removed  from  the  government  of  SyrLi, 
ud  an  unscrupulous,  ambitious  man  of  the  great 
old  Calpnmian  house,  Cneius  Piso,  appointed  to 
dog  his  footsteps  and  thwart  his  plans  wherever 
be  went 

It  was  by  no  accident  that  an  associate  was 
given  to  the  young  Caesar  who  from  the  first  un- 
diagaisedly  disobeyed  his  orders  and  misinter- 
preted his  acts,  and  whose  wife  Plancina,  a 
£ivoarite  of  the  Empress-mother,  lost  no  oppor- 
tanity  of  arrogantly  defying  and  insulting 
Agrippina 

Tiberius  ventured  to  rely  much  on  the  fidelity 
to  duty  and  the  evenness  of  temper  to  be  expected 
from  Qermanicus. 

It  was  believed  by  many  that  he  relied  on 
Piso  and  Plancina  for  darker  services  than  could 
be  confessed;  and  that  in  neither  reliance  was 
he  disappointed. 

CHAPTER  X. 

At  length  the  storms  of  the  Ionian  Sea  had  been 
mastered,  and  the  ships  of  Qermanicus  were  tran- 
<IQiUy  at  anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  with  the  brazen 
statae  of  the  guardian  Athena  flashing  on  their 
aght  from  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis. 

To  Qermanicus  the  past  memories  of  the  place 
vere  as  sacred  as  to  any  of  its  citizens,  and  he 
chose  to  waive  as  much  as  possible  of  the  state 
of  the  Caesar,  and  to  approach  the  ancient  free 
city  reverently, — ^not  as,  a  century  before,  SuUa  had 


entered,  with  a  conquering  army,  battering  down 
her  Long  Walls  and  their  towers,  but  as  a  pOgrim 
to  her  shrines,  and  a  disciple  of  her  philosophic 
schools,  attended  by  one  tutor. 

In  that  century  Rome  had  passed  as  much 
under  the  intellectual  rule  of  Athens,  as  Athens 
under  the  Imperial  rule  of  Rome.  And  along 
the  road  from  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  between 
the  walls  and  towers  which  Sulla  had  reduced  to 
ruins,  Caesar  Qermanicus  passed  reverently  to  the 
judgment-seat  where  Demosthenes  had  uttered 
models  of  oratory  for  Roman  orators, — to  the 
Painted  Porch  whose  masculine  philosophy  had 
power  to  revive  something  of  the  spirit  of  old 
republican  Rome  in  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the 
Empire, — to  the  theatres  once  crowded  with  audi- 
ences which  could  appreciate  iBschylus, — to  the 
temples  where  the  Zeus  and  the  Athena  of  Phidias, 
and  of  Olympus,  dwarfed  the  Capitoline  Jove  to 
a  mere  tribal  divinity  of  yesterday;  yet  where 
beside  the  altars  of  the  Olympians  incense  was 
burned  by  the  Athenians  to ''  the  goddess  Rome/' 
and  to  Augustus,  the  brother  of  his  grandmotlier 
Octavia. 

Ail  Athens  poured  out  along  the  roads  and  on 
the  quays  to  do  honour  and  give  welcome  to  the 
adopted  grandson  of  the  divine  Augustus,  and  '*  to 
represent  to  him  the  glories  of  Athens."  But  the 
most  sensitive  Roman  vanity  could  scarcely  have 
been  wounded  by  the  loftiest  -Athenian  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Acropolis,  now  that  the  Acropolis  had 
become  a  pedestal  for  Caesar. 

Old  Laon  was  in  a  tremor  of  repressed  enthusi- 
asm as  they  approached  the  glorious  shores. 

When  he  caught  sight  of  the  statue  of  Athena, 
he  seized  Siward's  arm  and  said, — ^  Boy,  that 
statue  is  made  of  the  brazen  spoils  of  Marathon. 
No  Persian  could  look  at  that  for  centuries  with- 
out having  flashed  in  his  eyes  the  victory  and  the 
freedom  of  Qreece." 

''  Athens  is  free  now  1  "  asked  the  boy. 

<<  Free  !  yes,  a  freed  slave !  Free,  as  I  shall  be 
a  fireed  man  when  I  have  worked  out  this  ex- 
pedition,'' said  the  old  man  bitterly.  "  Suffered 
to  be  free.  Bat  that  old  freedom,  wrung  from  a 
mighty  foe,  was  worth  having,''  he  added ;  ^'  worth 
the  three  hundred  lives  freely  sacrificed  for  it  in 
the  dark  cleft  among  the  hill&      It  meant, — 
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Herodotus,  and  j^scbylus,  and  Fhidiaa,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Demosthenes ;  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Lyceum,  the  Garden,  the  PorcL  That 
was  a  liberty  worth  conquering.  It  was  no  mere 
liberty,"  he  concluded  grimly,  ''to  hunt  boars, 
and  build  huts,  and  roam  as  free  as  wild  beasts 
in  the  forests.'' 

Siward  flushed  slightly  at  the  implied  con- 
trast He  had  been  thinking  of  the  spoils  of  the 
legions  of  Varus,  and  of  Herman  the  Deliverer, 
in  the  Teutoberger  Forest,  and  wondering  when 
trophies  would  be  reared  of  these,  and  he  felt 
abashed.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  took  courage 
and  said, — "^  The  freedom  came  first,  Laon,  and 
then  the  wisdom  and  the  glory ;  did  it  not  1 " 

"  The  cities  worth  keeping  free^  and  the  men 
who  conquered  the  freedom,  and  in  whose  souls 
the  wisdom  sprang,  came  first,**  said  Laon.  ''  The 
ages  have  scarcely  a  second  harvest  like  that 
The  old  soil  is  worn  out,  the  crops  degenerate  and 
grow  feebler  year  by  year.  If  you  have  yet 
virgin  soil  in  your  North,  where  will  you  find  a 
Sower  to  sow  new  seed  ?  " 

The  ship  neared  the  quay.  In  a  few  moments 
came  the  shock  of  touching  the  shore,  and  all 
the  turmoil  of  landing  amongst  the  Athenians, 
eager  to  see  and  to  hear  some  new  thing.  In  the 
confusion  the  German  captives,  having  to  take 
their  share  of  the  work,  were  separated  from 
Laon. 

It  was  not  until  some  hours  afterwards  that 
Siward  overtook  the  old  man  limping  along  the 
muddy  road  from  the  Pirseus. 

His  philosophy  was  sorely  tried  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way. 

"  Those  Bomans  have,  after  all,  their  use  in  the 
world,"  he  muttered.  "  I  always  said  so.  They 
make  unexceptionable  roads  and  drains.'' 

At  that  moment  a  young  Greek  came  up  to 
Laon  and  gave  bim  a  cordial  welcom&  "Do 
you  not  remember  me,"  he  said — ''  CaUias,  the  son 
of  Damaris  *?    I  am  here  studying  for  my  statues." 

"  Statues  are  all  very  well,  my  excellent  Cal- 
lias,"  said  Laon,  struggling  out  of  a  mud-hole 
into  which  he  had  plunged  in  the  surprise  of  the 
meeting.  "  But  is  it  possible  that  Pericles  and 
Phidias  and  Plato,  and  all  the  wise  men  and  artists, 
plunged  through  all  tMs  filth  ?  That  Socrates, 
for  instance,  tranquilly  pursued  his  divine  dis- 


courses, uninterrupted  and  unmoved  by  being 
plunged  at  every  second  breath  into  these  mud 
rivers  % " 

"Possibly  Socrates  walked  and  talked  after 
fine  weather,''  said  CaUias,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  the  difficulties  and  disoourse  of 
Socrates  were  not  of  prime  moment  to  him.  He 
would  doubtless  have  echoed  the  sentiment  that 
"  to  be  the  livmg  slave  even  of  a  needy  master 
was  better  than  to  be  lord  over  all  the  dead." 

"  Your  mother  told  me  you  were  in  Syria." 

"So  I  was.  I  came  to  make  statues  for 
Herod  Antipas,  for  what  they  call  his  Golden 
House,  in  his  new  city  of  Tiberias." 

"  You  scarcely  needed  to  study  after  Phidias 
to  meet  the  taste  of  a  Jew  \ "  said  Laon,  con- 
temptuously. 

"I  need  it  to  meet  my  own,"  sud  CSallias. 
"Besides,  the  Herods  are  great  builders,  and 
have  people  around  them  who  can  tell  them  what 
they  ought  to  admire.  But  I  should  scarcely 
need  to  copy  Phidias,  if  I  could  have  such  models 
as  I  have  seen  on  the  quay  of  the  Piraeus 
to-day.'* 

"What I  have  the  Olympians  descended  for 
thee  also  ? "  said  Laon,  smiling. 

"Scarcely  Olympians.  Happy  Hyperboreans, 
perhaps.  One  a  tall,  majestic,  matronly  woman, 
with  a  step  stately  enough,  eyes  soft  enough,  and 
a  brow  grand  and  calm  enough  for  Juno. 
Another  a  child,  who  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  the 
perfection  of  a  Hebe — ^fair,  with  colour -in  her 
cheeks  like  the  tips  of  a  shell,  and  teeth  like  the 
pearly  inside;  eyes  blue  like  the  sea,  and  hair 
that  made  a  sunshine  around  her  face.  Mother 
and  child,  they  seemed, — simply  dressed,  yet  well, 
like  slaves  of  some  great  housa" 

Siward  listened  eagerly.  With  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  which  they  were  speaking, 
he  half  caught  the  meaning,  when  Laon  addressed 
him, — 

"Callias  is  speaking  of  your  mother  and 
sister." 

The  young  sculptor  took  a  long  look  at  Siward. 

"  I  see  !  You  must  be  of  the  same  race,"  he 
said.  "Let  me  model  you  in  a  group.  I  can 
pay  well  for  models,"  he  added  softly  to  Laon, 
apart 

"We  are  slaves,"  said  Siward,  proudly.     "I 
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suppose  the  very  reflection  and  image  of  us  is 
not  oms  to  sell !  And  if  it  were,  we  would  not 
sell  it.*' 

^  Nay,  for  that  matter/'  said  the  young  artist, 
**  we  are  all  slaves ;  we  are  all  bought  and  sold. 
Only  some  have  the  advantage  of  putting  their 
price  into  their  own  purse.  Our  forefEithers 
created  statues  to  make  their  old  city  beautiful, 
and  saw  them  live  in  thousands  of  adoring  eyes. 
I  sell  them  to  a  barbarian  prince,  wbo  values 
them  by  the  cost  of  their  marble,  and  the  praise 
of  his  courtiers,  among  a  people  who,  if  they 
dared,  would  grind  them  to  powder,  and  make 
me  drink  them  in  water,  as  their  ancestors 
did." 

"^  But  you  make  the  statues  t "  said  Siward ; 
"and  if  I  were  a  sculptor,  that  is  what  I  should 
like  best.     No  one  can  rob  you  of  that'' 

The  sculptor  turned  towards  the  boy  with  a 
penetrating  glance. 

^  True  1 "  he  said,  in  a  more  serious  tona  "^  A 
little  of  that  I  understand.  But  you  have  been 
bom  at  the  wrong  time,  if  you  mean  to  live  by 
that  rule." 

*'  Oar  friend  comes  from  the  North,"  interposed 
Laon,  ''  where  the  world  is  still  young." 

"  The  family  look  like  it,''  said  Callias.  "  Such 
types  only  belong  to  pristine  days." 

"This  boy  interests  me,"  he  added  to  Laon  in 
rapid  Greek.  ''  Can  it  be  that  the  soul  is  like 
the  body — ^beautiful,  vigorous,  and  simple  1  Is 
there  indeed  a  race  like  this)  Then  the 
Olympians  may  look  to  their  thrones.  I  would 
fain  see  more  of  such  a  family.  It  is  like  bathing 
in  a  pure  mountain  river  to  breathe  their  presence. 
Are  the  mother  and  sister  the  same  % " 

"As  pure  and  beautiful  within  and  without," 
said  Laon. 

"  Then,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  bring  me  to 
know  them !  A  bride  from  such  a  stock  would 
be  a  perpetual  fountain  of  youth." 

"Tou  talk  of  renewing  youth,  boy  !  You  have 
Marce  b^un  your  youth." 

"Do  you  not  know  1  No  one  is  young  now." 
He  spoke  lightly.  But  a  shade  of  unfeigned 
melancholy  came  over  the  mobile  countenance,  and 
took  the  light  out  of  the  keen  dark  eyes.  "  Long 
since  the  gods^  and  Youth  among  them,  have  been 
banished  among  the  shades.   And,  in  revenge,  they 


have  taken  the  sunshine  and  the  solidity  from 
earth,  and  have  made  mere  shadows  of  us  all" 

"  Wisdom  remains,"  said  Laon,  severely. 

"  Yes,  philosophy  remains,"  replied  the  young 
artist^  bitterly,  "  the  most  shadowy  shade  of  us 
all  She  wanders,  mumbling  old  saws,  from  the 
Lyceum  to  the  Academy,  from  the  Porch  to  the 
Oarden,  only  in  earnest  when  she  wakes  to  fight 
over  some  old  battle,  or  when  she  whispers  to 
the  initiated  her  last  secret, — that,  not  only  are 
there  no  gods,  and  no  Fatria — ^there  is  no  truth, 
at  least  none  discernible  for  man." 

As  they  talked,  slow  as  their  progress  was, 
they  had,  nevertheless,  approached  the  City. 

The  glorious  Acropolis,  itself  one  great  Temple 
with  a  hundred  shrines,  of  which  Greece  was  the 
platform,  and  the  world  the  outer  court,  rose 
above  them. 

They  went  on  through  the  City ;  through  the 
Agora,  where  the  free  people  of  old  had  met  But 
now,  among  its  hosts  of  beautiful  statues  lounged 
listlessly  the  idle  throngs  of  a  degraded  populace, 
pestering  the  new-comers  for  alms  or  traffic. 

Laon  turned  round  in  disgust 

"Come  again  to-night,"  he  said  to  Callias, 
"  when  these  chattering  ghosts  of  old  Athens  are 
laid.  Then  we  shall  see  the  real  Athens — ^the 
only  Athens  that  will  ever  live  any  more.  Meet 
us  here,  Siward,"  he  added,  suddenly;  "here  by 
the  Altar  of  Pity.  After  all,"  he  added,  "it  is 
the  only  Altar  to  Pity  in  the  world.  Siward, 
to-night  we  will  come  back  to  it,  and  you  shall 
see  our  Athens.  Bring  your  mother  and  the 
child,  if  you  can.  I  suspect,  if  there  is  another 
Altar  to  Pity  in  the  world,  it  is  in  thy  mother's 
heart" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

When,  that  evening,  old  Laon  led  Siguna  and 
the  child  Hilda  to  the  Altar  of  Pity,  by  a  sudden 
impulse  she  knelt  and  embraced  the  stone,  and 
laid  the  soft  cheek  of  the  child  against  it 

"  There  is  no  Altar  to  Pity  in  Rome ! "  she  said 
softly,  as  if  to  herself^  as  she  arose. 

"But  in  Athens,"  said  the  young  Athenian 
sculptor,  proudly,  "  there  are  no  Crosses  and  no 
gladiatorial  games.  The  two  could  not  have  the 
freedom  of  one  city." 

Siguna  looked  gratefully  into  his  &ce. 
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"  The  young  sculptor  wished  to  see  you,"  said 
Laon.  ''His  mother  Damaris  you  know.  He 
himself  is  free ;  lives  often  at  Antioch ;  and  may 
be  of  service  to  you  in  the  strange  land,  if  the 
Caesar  remains  there,  and  I  must  return  to 
Rome." 

He  wished  to  say  more.  But  Siguna  was  not 
a  woman  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  pay  compli- 
ments. If  indirect)  she  would  scarcely  have  per- 
ceived them ;  if  direct,  she  would  either  have  not 
heeded  or  have  resented  them.  Laon  was,  more- 
over, not  clear  as  to  what  the  German  theories 
might  be  as  to  modela  More  than  one  custom 
which  was  not  questioned  at  Rome  nor  by 
Socrates,  he  had  found  the  German  boy  regard 
with  horror  aJs  a  crime.  Having,  therefore,  so  far 
accomplished  the  desired  introduction,  after  a 
few  minutes  of  further  conversation  he  suffered 
Siguna  and  the  child  to  go  back  to  the  house  of 
Germanicus,  whilst  he  and  Callias  and  Siward 
pur<«ued  their  way  about  the  City. 

"Now,  you  must  manage  your  own  afiairs," 
he  said  aside  to  Callias.  "Only,  I  should  re- 
commend you  to  say  anything  you  want  a  Ger- 
man to  understand  in  plain  language,  and  to 
remember  that  the  Northern  people  have  peculiar 
notions  of  self-respect  The  best  way  to  the 
mother's  hearty  if  you  really  wish  the  girl  for  a 
bride,  is  to  do  something  for  the  freedom  of  her 
children.     On  that  point  the  family  are  fanatical." 

Very  different  images  imprinted  themselves  on 
the  minds  of  the  two  Greeks  and  the  young  Ger- 
man, as  they  walked  together  over  the  same  hills 
and  valleys  and  looked  at  the  same  Acropolis. 

The  colours  of  the  frescoes  were  effaced  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  cluster  of  glorious  temples, 
the  many  crowns  wherewith  the  city  had  been 
crowned  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  rose  white  as 
alabaster  against  the  depths  of  the  clear  sky. 

Siward  looked  at  the  fair  columns  and  perfect 
outlines,  and  up  to  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Virgin  goddess,  shining  in  the  moonbeams,  her 
spear  and  shield  outstretched  in  ceaseless  guardian- 
ship over  the  sleeping  city. 

He  looked,  and  thought  of  Cloalia  the  Vestal 
in  the  silent  Temple  near  the  Roman  Forum, 
feeding  the  sacred  fire,  and  keeping,  he  thought, 
just  such  a  guard  fof  Rome. 

Ho  thought  of  Cloelia  the  Vestal,  and  of  the 


Altar  to  Pity,  and  of  tlie  streets  and  hill-sides 
unpolluted  by  the  gladiatorial  Games  or  by  the 
Cross. 

Callias  thought  of  what  he  saw.  The  whole 
beautiful  present  scene  flashed  back  from  his 
mind  as  from  a  silver  mirror. 

The  strip  of  level  land  edged  by  the  shining 
sea,  broken  by  the  hills  made  to  be  the  pedestals 
they  were,  bounded  by  the  dim  forms  of  the 
mountains,  with  groves  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
silver-gray  olives,  and  stately  planes,  and  the  silver 
threads  of  streams  enriching  it  (after  the  recent 
rains)  as  with  delicate  embroidery. 

And  at  their  feet,  in  the  Agora^  on  the  hill- 
sides, on  the  hill-tops,  Athens,  in  his  eyes  divinely 
peopled  with  the  forms  of  gods  and  god-like 
men,  under  the  silent  colonnades,  in  the  clear 
spaces  under  the  dear  heavens,  enshrined  in 
Divine  Dwellings  in  every  grove  and  on  every 
slope ;  form9  of  imperishable,  immutable  beauty ; 
a  whole  Olympus,  a  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  iu 
marble. 

Laon  saw  the  Past,  with  its  great  deeds,  and 
heard  its  great  voices.  The  Beauty  to  him  was 
merely  a  vesture  for  the  life. 

The  vesture  remained.  The  life  had  passed 
away.  But  in  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  city  all 
came  back  to  him. 

He  saw  the  Persians  beaten  back  from  the 
shores ;  he  saw  the  Three  Hundred — dead,  yet 
deliverers — vanquished,  yet  victors — in  that  dark 
pass  of  Thermopylae. 

He  saw  in  the  brazen  Athena  the  work  of 
Phidias  and  the  spoils  of  Marathon. 

From  the  Painted  Porch  in  the  Agora,  from 
the  Garden  in  the  City,  firom  the  trees  by  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Ilissus,  or  from  the  greener  groves  of 
the  Academy,  he  heard  great  voices,— even  then 
voices  of  old,  even  then,  he  felt,  to  almost  all  men 
around  him,  faint  murmurs  from  the  world  of 
shadows  ; — the  voice  of  Socrates  over  the  poison - 
cup,  the  voices  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  ^schylus, 
of  Sophocles,  and  of  Demosthenes. 

The  old  man  sat  in  a  silence  longer  than  usual 
with  him.  He  felt  his  companions  scarcely  in 
harmony  with  him,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  a  discord  jarring  on  the  music 
within  would  have  been  not  merely  an  annoy- 
ance,  but  a  paia      He  wished  for  the  child 
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doelia  Diodora,  his  disciple,  his  god-given.  She 
woald  have  understood.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  saying  what  he  felt  about  Greece  to  a  sceptical 
youDg  sculptor  or  to  a  Northern  barbarian  1 

The  two  young  men  roamed  about  the  hills 
together,  and  soon  became  on  veiy  good  terms 
with  each  other;  but  the  old  man  pleaded  his 
kmeness,  and  sat  on  the  rock-platform  whence 
Lad  resounded  the  voice  of  Demosthenes,  medi- 
tating  alone. 

When  they  came  back  they  found  him  still 
seated,  leaning  on  his  staff,  but  with  his  face  to 
the  (^ty,  instead  of  its  being,  as  when  they  left 
him,  towards  the  Acropolis. 

"The  true  Sanctuary  of  Athens  is  not  there," 
he  said,  rising  and  pointing  up  to  the  Acropolis. 

"It  is  below,  in  the  prison  where  Socrates  took 
the  poison-cup  calmly  and  cheerfully  as  a  wine-cup 
at  a  banquet,  where  the  officer  of  the  prison  wept 
for  him,  deeming  him  the  most  noble,  meek,  and 
excellent  man  that  ever  entered  into  that  place ; 
but  where  he  wept  not  for  himself,  for  he  said, 
^When  I  have  drunk  the  poison  I  shall  no  longer 
remaia  with  yon,  but  shall  depart  to  some  happy 
state  of  the  blessed;'  conjuring  those  who  loved 
him  not  to  grieve  when  he  died,  as  if  it  was  indeed 
he  who  suffered  some  dreadful  thing,  or  to  say  of 
his  interment,  It  is  Socrates  who  is  carried  out 
and  buried.  '  Of  all  his  time,  the  best,  and 
visest,  and  most  just,'  the  best  men  of  his  time 
said,  yet  refusing  to  be  called  wise,  but  only 
one  who  loved  WisdooL  That  vanquished  man 
was  the  true  victor  here.  Why  should  we  grieve 
for  Athens^'*  he  continued.  "  In  her  youth  she 
rejected  Socrates,  and  now  in  her  old  age  she  has 
boilt  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Home,  and  Caesar 
Angustns,  beside  her  Parthenon !  " 

"Eren  Socrates  refused  to  be  called  wise,''  said 
Gdliaa.  "  Doubtless  he  knew  how  impossible  it 
is  to  know." 

'*To  know  whatr*  said  old  Loan,  reviving 
and  enkindling  at  the  prospect  of  a  debate.  "  To 
know  of  what  the  world  is  made — whether  of  fire, 
or  of  water,  or  of  nothing.  What  matters  it  not 
to  know  f  Bat  that  it  is  possible  to  know  what 
it  does  matter  to  know ;  what  are  beauty,  and 
justice,  and  truth — ^what  we  are.  This  Socrates 
tivcd  to  make  clear  to  all  men.  This  he  died 
becanse  men  would  not  know.     This  Athens  has 


perished  because  she  would  not  know.  And  this, 
young  men,  it  matters  infinitely  that  you  and  I 
should  know." 

''  Can  we  know  1  "  said  Callias.  ''  Did  he 
know)  Did  he  not  after  all  embark  as  on  a 
raft,  risking  himself  on  an  unknown  sea  )  Has 
the  'surer  conveyance  or  the  divine  reason'  he 
spoke  of  yet  come  1 " 

Laon  did  not  reply. 

As  they  spoke  they  had  been  winding  slowly 
round  Mars  HUl,  the  Areopagus,  Laon  leading. 
At  that  moment  they  came  out  on  a  wide  deep 
ravine  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hilL 

**  That  is  right  I "  murmured  the  old  man  at 
last  ^  I  thought  I  remembered.  Boy,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Siward,  '*  you  asked  me  once  in  what 
temple  I  worshipped.     Come  and  see." 

Further  and  further  they  penetrated  into  the 
shadows  of  tbe  ravine,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
chasm,  in  a  recess  where  not  a  ray  of  the  moon, 
now  sinking,  reached,  they  came  to  a  natural 
cave  in  the  rock,  faced  with  a  few  simple 
columns,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  gloom. 

"  This  is  the  shrine  of  tbe  Eumenides,"  the  old 
man.  said  in  a  low  voice.  **  Here  at  least  we  must 
call  them  by  their  least -dreaded  name  I  Here 
came  of  old  from  the  Acropolis  the  three  avenging 
goddesses." 

"  How  are  these  divine  beings  propitiated  ?  " 
asked  Siward  after  a  long  silence,  his  voice  also 
insensibly  subdued  to  the  awed  stillness  of  the 
place. 

"  They  are  never  propitiated  1 "  Laon  replied. 
*'What  they  determine  is  just,  and  cannot  be 
changed.  Ceaselessly  their  noiseless  footsteps 
pursue  the  murderer,  the  perjurer,  those  who 
disobey  parents,  who  scorn  the  suppliant  or  the 
aged,  or  betray  the  guest" 

*'  Their  steps  are  slow,''  said  Siward,  thinking 
of  the  betrayed  wife  of  Herman,  and  of  the  mur- 
dered babes  of  the  house  of  doelius. 

''They  can  afford  to  be  slow,"  said  Laon. 
''  They  are  older  than  all  the  gods." 

«*  What  are  their  forms  1 " 

"  There  are  two  accounts  of  their  appearance," 
said  Laon.  "  Necessarily.  To  those  they  pursue 
they  seem  clothed  in  black,  their  hair  twined  with 
serpents,  their  eyes  dripping  blood.  They  are 
called  the  Avengers,  the  Furies.     To  the  just,  and 
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to  the  injured  whom  they  avenge,  they  are  beauti- 
ful, grave,  and  majestic  virgins,  clad  and  girt  like 
Imntresscs,  as  those  who  have  work  to  do,  and 
cannot  linger  about  it— the  Eumenides.  For 
they  are  swift  enough  when  the  time  comes. 
And  by  their  side  is  justice,  the  Divine  /  " 

"  And  are  sacrifices  offered  to  them  ? "  asked 
Siward. 

"Some  sacrifice  black  sheep  to  them,''  Laon 
replied,  "  as  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  Not, 
I  think,  to  much  avail  But  I  know  hands  from 
which  I  think  they  would  accept  the  white  turtle- 
dove, and  the  golden  narcissus,  also  sacred  to 
them,  gladly.*' 

Slowly  and  in  silence  they  retraced  their  steps 
through  the  solemn  ravine,  leaving  that  secret 
shrine  of  Conscience  buried  deep  in  the  rocky 
heart  of  Athens,  underneath  the  glorious  temples 
which  shone  on  her  sunny  heights. 

And  the  facts  most  deeply  stamped  on  Siward's 
mind,  as  they  quitted  Athens,  were,  that  in  the 
meeting-place  of  her  people  there  stood  an  Altar 
to  Pity,  and  deep  in  the  bosom  of  her  hills  a 
Temple  to  Justice. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Away  from  Attica  sailed  the  ships  of  Germanicus, 
over  the  sunny  Qredan  seas.  Their  last  glimpse 
of  the  beautiful  city  was  by  sunset — all  her  pure 
and  stately  marbles  glowing  with  a  tender  rose, 
deepening  into  crimson  on  her  weather-beaten 
crags,  and  contrasted  vrith  the  imperial  purple 
which  draped  the  further  hills. 

To  the  eye  still  the  Athens  of  the  glorious  old 
days ;  perhaps  even  to  the  eyes  of  Csesar  Germani- 
cua,  as  her  multitudes  poured  out  on  hb  depar- 
ture to  lavish  on  him  the  parting  honours,  and 
speed  his  ships  on  their  eastward  way. 

His  sojourn  had  been  one  festival  Perhaps 
that  flush  of  welcome  seemed  to  all  for  the  moment 
as  the  flush  of  rekindling  life.  The  responsive 
enthusiasm  which  his  genuine  admiration  for  their 
past  rang  out  of  the  Athenians,  may  have  hidden 
from  him  the  hollowness  of  the  present.  It  is 
not  from  the  high  places  of  the  world  that  the 
widest  or  the  truest  prospects  are  seen. 

From  Athens  he  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Troy. 
Tiic  grandson  of  Augustus  had  other  memories 


besides  those  of  Homer  to  make  those  shores 
sacred  to  him. 

The  brief  blossoming-time  of  Latin  poetry  bad 
scarcely  passed.  Its  fragrance  lingered  on  the 
air.  yirgU  had  died  not  forty  years  before; 
Horace  scarcely  thirty.  Their  gardens  and  fanns 
must  still  have  retained  the  traces  of  their  planting. 
Ovid  was  dying  of  sleeplessness  and  mekmcboly, 
an  exile  by  the  Euzine  Sea,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Danube,  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire. 

The  earnest  character  of  Germanicoa — ^himself, 
it  was  said,  not  without  the  gifts  of  a  poet  and 
an  orator — most  have  given  him  more  sympathy 
with  Virgil,  the  earnest  and  religious  poet  of  the 
Imperial  house,  than  with  Horace,  the  fanciful 
singer  of  the  light  and  luxurious  society  of  the 
Empire.  His  own  life  had  more  of  the  grave 
epic  than  of  the  light  and  graceful  lyric  in  it 

Around  his  pure  and  simple  life,  on  every  side 
the  laxity  of  a  state  slowly  dissolving  throngh  its 
own  vices ;  around  his  own  earnest  and  loyal 
character,  the  entangling  and  the  cramping  sus- 
picions of  a  jealous  court ;  in  no  sense  and  for 
no  period  were  the  brief  years  allotted  him  a 
voyage  over  a  sunny  sea. 

Behind  him  on  this  very  voyage,  his  enemy, 
the  friend  of  Tiberius,  followed  close — the  aristo- 
cratic Piso;  as  a  member  of  the  old  Calpumian 
House,  despising  the  grandson  of  the  plebeian 
Octavius ;  as  the  confidential  emissary  of  Tiberias, 
losing  no  opportunity  of  thwarting  the  nephew 
whose  popularity  the  Emperor  dreaded;  as  a 
practical  and  prosaic  Boman,  priding  bimsejf  on 
his  scorn  for  the  young  Ciesar's  literary  tastes. 

Scarcely  had  Germanicus  lef^  Athens  as  a 
reverent  pilgrim  when  Piso  entered  it,  with  all  Uie 
insolent  pomp  of  the  dominant  race,  openly  ridi- 
culing the  courtesy  of  his  chief,  and  calling  the 
Athenians  "  an  impure  conflux,  the  offscouring  of 
various  nations,"  enemies  of  Sulla  and  of  Augustus. 

In  which  sentence,  when  he  heard  it,  old  Laon 
grimly  acquiesced. 

The  Roman  claims  of  Trojan  descent  were  by 
no  means  palatable  to  the  old  man,  and  he 
grumbled  at  the  expedition  of  Germanicus  to  the 
plains  of  Troy.  The  Latin  literature  he  considered 
an  upstart  reproduction  of  the  Greek.  Against 
the  i^neid  he  cherished  an  undisguised  prejudice, 
half  literary  half  political 
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**  The  whole  thing/'  he  said  to  Siward  and  to 
Callias,  who  accompanied  them,  ^  ia  nothing  better 
than  an  attempt  to  patch  up  the  Imperial  pedigree ; 
an  endeaYOur  to  make  a  plebeian  house  into  a 
patrician  by  giving  it  ancestors  in  the  clouds. 
The  gods  exist  in  it  for  nothing  but  to  be  the 
forefathers  of  Csesar;  Providence  exists  but  to 
ensore  the  supremacy  of  Ceesar.  The  whole  of 
onr  glorious  old  Olympus  is  cut  up  into  house- 
hold images  to  carry  in  procession  at  the  Im- 
perial funerals." 

Indeed,  much  as  he  appreciated  the  courage 
and  courtesy  of  Germanicus,  Laon  had  something 
of  an  aristocratic  scorn  for  the  new  Homan 
attempts  at  literature. 

^  Csesar  Germanicus  would  have  been  better 
employed  subduing  the  Germans,  and  making 
canals  in  Batavia,  like  his  father,  than  hunting 
ont  antiquities  at  Ilium.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  liked  it  better ;  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  is 
here.  But  the  true  type  of  the  Homan  is  Cneius 
Hso.  The  Emperor  feels  it,  and  we  Greeks  feel 
it  It  is  more  tolerable  for  these  people  to  profess 
to  scorn  us,  than  to  pretend  to  understand  us." 

"i£neas!"  he  grumbled,  as  he  was  toiling  over 
the  plains  of  Troy ;  '*  who  ever  heard  of  iBneas  ? 
If  he  were  a  true  Trojan  he  ought  to  have  died 
with  his  family  at  Troy,  instead  of  wandering 
over  the  world  breaking  foolish  women's  hearts  ; 
himself,  like  a  foolish  woman,  listening  to  every 
fortune-teller  he  came  across." 

Callias  ventured  to  suggest  the  beauty  of  some 
of  Virgil's  descriptions  of  natura 

*'  Babblings"  said  the  old  man — '*  babyish  bab- 
bling, as  in  a  doting  old  age,  of  the  green  fields  and 
flowers  of  childhood !  What  do  the  old  patricians 
or  the  new  rich  men  of  Borne  care  for  green  fields 
or  groves,  except  as  places  to  cool  wine  and  eat 
peacocks  and  sucking-pigs  in,  purchased  at  the 
price  of  plundered  provinces  )  Nothing  irritates 
one,"  he  concluded,  *'  like  this  simulated  simplicity, 
this  extra-fine  rusticity,  except  this  turning  of 
poetry  and  religion  into  a  factory  of  fictitious 
pedigrees." 

The  old  man  did  not  recover  until  they  sailed 
out  of  sight  of  the  funeral  mounds  of  Troy  and 
the  hdghts  of  Ida.  Then  he  softened  a  little 
towards  the  Latin  poets,  and  conceded  that 
Vi^  had  the  only  religion,  the  only  poetry,  a 


Roman  was  capable  of — ^the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Home ;  but  that,  blinded  by  the  d^^dation 
of  his  time,  he  had  mistaken  Imperialism  for 
patriotism. 

"  And  who  are  we,  the  Greeks  of  this  age,  that 
I  should  scorn  any  ? "  he  concluded,  sadly.  "  The 
beauty  of  our  old  days  was  the  beauty  of  athletes, 
trained  to  the  race  and  the  battle-field — the  beauty 
of  strength.  The  beauty  of  these  days  is  the 
beauty  of  the  barber  and  the  perfumer.  Of  old 
the  thought  expressed  the  words,  and  no  mau 
talked  of  style;  now  the  style  but  hides  the 
crumbling  dust  of  thought" 

At  Lesbos,  Agrippina  gave  birth  to  her  last 
child — ^the  last  joyful  family  event  in  the  brief  life 
of  Germanicus.  Everywhere  the  father  and  mother 
and  the  children  went  together,  making  a  home 
for  each  other  on  any  shore  or  on  any  sea. 
They  had  rejoiced  together  over  the  birth  of  nine 
children,  and  mourned  together  over  the  death  of 
three. 

At  Colophon  they  landed  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 
By  the  banks  of  its  cool  stream,  and  under  the 
fragrant  shadows  of  its  pine-covered  mountain, 
Germanicus  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  Clariau 
Apollo,  where  deep  in  a  cave  on  the  hill-side  a 
fountain  bubbled  up  from  its  rocky  source.  The 
priest  drank  of  the  sacred  waters,  and  gave  forth 
the  oracular  answer  in  verse. 

Dark  rumours  of  what  the  significance  of  this 
oracular  answer  was  were  murmured  among  the 
household  of  Germanicus.  Siward  was  much 
cast  down.  The  (German  villages  which  Ger- 
manicus had  burned,  and  the  hosts  he  had  slain 
in  fair  fight,  were  merely  in  the  captive's  eyes  the 
necessary  ravages  of  war.  If  ever  he  reached  the 
goal  of  his  ambition,  and  wielded  hammer  and 
sword  under  Herman,  these  wrongs  he  hoped  to 
aid  in  avenging.  And,  meantime,  the  courtesy  of 
the  young  Cfesar  towards  those  enemies  with 
whom  he  came  personally  into  contact,  and  his 
serene  and  generous  temper,  had  wrought  its 
charm  on  the  captives,  and  attached  them  to 
him.  Siward  felt  him  to  be  an  enemy  it  would 
be  an  honour  to  fight,  and  a  master  it  was  no 
degradation  to  serva 

'^  Are  there  indeed  Walas — prophetic  men  and 
I  women — among  the  Greeks  1 "   Siward  said  to 
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Laon,  as  they  re-embarked  at  Colopbon ;  *'  and 
can  these  forebodings  be  true  %  " 

''It  needs  no  special  inspiration  to  forebode 
mischief  to  the  man  Tiberias  envies,"  was  Laon's 
oracular  reply  — "  a  man  whose  footsteps  are 
dogged  by  Cneius  Piso  and  the  insolent  Plancina." 

At  Rhodes  it  was  given  to  Germanicus  to  do 
a  deed  worthy  of  Christian  chivalry.  He  well 
knew  with  what  purpose  Piso  was  sent,  and  how 
malignantly  he  and  his  wife  were  fulfilling  it: 
yet,  wlien  at  Rhodes  a  sudden  tempest  dn)ve  the 
ship  of  Piso  on  the  rocks,  and  a  little  languor  or 
delay  in  sending  help  might  have  suffered  his 
enemy  to  perish,  the  victim  of  the  winds  or  of 
Eumenides,  he  sent  aid  to  him  speedy  and 
effective,  as  to  his  dearest  friend,  and  saved 
him  from  destruction.  Such  triumphs  are  not 
assigned  to  many.  To  Germanicus,  the  act  was 
eimple  and  inevitable,  as  part  of  his  every-day 
life  of  duty. 

The  rescued  enemy  went  on  his  way — not 
softened,  and  therefore  necessarily  hardened  to  a 
baser  bitterness — to  thwart  and  malign  his  de- 
iivcrer  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  whilst  Ger- 
manicus went  quietly  on  his  way  to  fulfil  his 


task  for  Rome.  Well  knowing  the  intrigues  of 
Piso  against  himself,  he  left  him  to  carry  them 
out  as  he  might ;  whilst  he  marched  his  troops 
into  Armenia,  reduced  Cappadocia  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province,  and,  like  a  general  of  the 
Republic  in  her  noblest  days,  true  to  the  Roman 
standard  of  patriotism  and  duty,  himself  un- 
crowned and  a  loyal  citizen,  placed  the  royid 
crown  of  Armenia  on  the  head  of  another  — 
Artaxes,  the  chief  recognized  by  Rome. 

The  world  was  not  without  its  foreshadowings, 
as  it  has  not  been  without  its  reflected  lights,  of 
those  silent  thirty  years  of  subjection  to  Duty,  of 
''patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  then  being 
lived  at  Nazareth.  At  Nazareth,  so  near  Antioch 
—•in  the  very  province  where  the  young  Caesar 
was  bearing  his  burden  of  stately  rule — the  true 
King  was  bearing  His  burden  of  loving  service. 

Germanicus  knew  not  of  Him. 

But  we,  who  believe  and  are  sure  that  He 
did  not  begin  to  live  at  Bethlehem,  nor  begin  to 
work  for  men  in  Galilee,  any  more  than  He 
ceased  to  live  on  Calvary,  know  that  His  care 
for  men  does  not  begin  when  men  begin  to 
know  it. 


ballanus. 


I.-THE    GREAT    STTPPER. 


BT  THE  aSV.  T.  L.  CUTLEB. 


CERTAIN  man  made  a  great  sup- 
per.*' It  was  certainly  a  wonderful 
supper.  If  any  man  were  to  give 
such  an  entertainment,  aad  to  invite 
his  guests  on  the  same  principle,  he  would  be 
fitared  at  as  an  eccentric  character,  or  perhaps  set 
down  as  an  artful  demagogue  seeking  to  catch 
votes.  Fur  the  bountiful  master  of  the  "great 
supper ''  sent  his  pressing  invitations,  not  only  to 
his  rich  neighbour,  but  to  the  poor  peasants  who 
led  the  rich  man's  mule  or  gleaned  the  rich  man's 
olive-trees.  Blind  beggars  are  led  in  to  the  ban- 
quet; and  they  sit  down  alongside  of  cripples 
who  hobbled  thither  on  a  crutch  1  "  Compel  them 
to  com 3  in!"  exclaims  the  householder  to  his 
servants,  "  that  my  table  may  be  furnished  with 
guests."     There  they  sit,  rich  and  poor,  priest  and 


peasant,  lofty  and  lowly — ^all  in  one  big  mansioo 
owned  by  one  big  heart 

This  parable  is  Christ's  own  description  of  that 
gospel  system  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  author 
and  the  glorious  centre.  That  motley  company 
of  guests,  high  and  humble,  is  a  picture  of  his 
blood-ransomed  Church.  To  the  "  great  supper" 
of  gospel  love,  every  sinner  is  invited.  "  Come, 
for  all  things  are  now  ready  ! "  To  com«  in  and 
partake  of  the  gospel  provision  is  practical  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  the  feeding  of  the  soul  on  Christ 
To  spurn  the  heavenly  invitation  is  to  commit  tbe 
unpardonable  sin.  To  come  in  is  obedience;  to  stay 
out,  is  the  insult  which  shuts  heaven.  Coming  iu 
is  salvation  ;  stajring  away  is  perdition. 

There  are  certain  things  about  the  gospel  supper 
which  we  urge  every  unconverted  reader  of  this 
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paragraph  to  remember.  One  thing  is,  that 
''there  is  room ''  for  every  sinner  on  the  globe  at 
the  tabla  The  Lord  Jeans  "tasted  death  for 
every  man."  No  man  perishes  for  want  of  an 
atonement  But,  my  friend,  you  can  only  make 
the  atonement  yours  by  accepting  Christ  The 
great  supper  only  belonged  to  those  who  came  in 
and  partook  of  it  Observe  this  distinction. 
Christ  provided  salvation  for  you  on  Calvary. 
But  that  salvation  only  is  yours  when  you  believe 
on  him  and  give  yourself  to  him.  And  if  you 
thrust  yourself  out  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
eternal  death,  the  most  terrible  torment  you  will 
endure  will  be  tliis  one  piercing  thought,  /  viight 
haw  been  saved  !  The  saddest  sound  to  you  will 
be  the  memory  of  that  far-off  rejected  call  of  love, 
''Come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready  ! "  For,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Eedeemer's  atoning  work  was 
not  only  sufficient  to  save  you,  but  also  sufficient 
to  condemn  you  for  ever  if  you  reject  it  To  you 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  will  either  be  the  most  precious 
of  blessings  or  the  most  terrific  of  curses.  Which 
shall  it  be? 

This  depends  on  yourself;  provided  that  you 
come  in  to  Christ  at  once.  As  long  as  the  door 
of  the  banqueting-hall  remained  open,  the  poorest 
cripple  might  hobble  in.  But  when  once  the 
master  of  the  house  had  risen  up  and  shut  to  the 
door,  the  lordliest  could  not  enter ! 

"There  is  a  time,  we  know  not  when — 
A  point,  we  know  not  where— 
That  marks  the  destiny  of  men 
To  gloij  or  despair." 

If  you  were  to  be  unerringly  told  that  you  had 
]iQtsed  that  dedsive  point,  you  could  not  close 
yoor  eyes  to-night  You  would  not  dare  to  sleep, 
Ie:ityou  might  awake  in  hell.  Existence  would 
become  intolerable.  Your  agony  would  be  like 
that  of  the  man  who  was  imprisoned  in  a  cell 


with  a  dozen  loopholes  of  light  in  the  wall ;  but 
every  morning  he  observed  that  there  was  one 
loophole  the  less.  He  thus  discovered  that  the 
sliding  roof  of  his  cell  was  descending  slowly  but 
surely  to  crush  him. 

But  you  do  not  know  that  your  time  to  be 
saved  is  past  You  do  not  know  that  the  door  is 
shut.  But  you  do  know  that  you  are  alive,  and 
that  Christ  is  on  the  throne,  and  that  whosoever 
comeih  to  him  shall  not  be  cast  out  And  the 
only  positive  certainty  that  you  can  have  that  you 
will  not  be  lost»  will  be  gained  when  you  liave 
come.  No  man  was  certain  of  the  great  supper 
until  he  had  pushed  in  and  secured  his  place  at 
the  board.  If  you  wish  to  know  whether  the 
door  to  the  gospel  feast  is  still  open,  go  and  try 
it.  Be  in  hasta  Risk  not  an  hour ;  for  many 
"shall  strive  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 
They  come  too  late.  The  same  hand  that  opened 
the  door  has  shut  it  for  ever. 

A  friend  said  to  us,  ^  I  am  beginning  this  new 
year  for  Christ"  He  is  wise  unto  salvation. 
He  has  come  in.  Christ  has  given  him  a  "happy 
new  year"  already.  The  moment  that  he  was 
willing  he  found  Christ  more  than  willing.  His 
only  shame  is  now  that  he  did  not  come  long 
before.  There  is  no  repentance  so  deep  and 
tender  as  that  which  a  man  exercises  after  he  has 
had  "the  best  robe"  put  on  him,  and  the  "ring" 
of  accepting  love  placed  on  his  hand.  "  Lord  V* 
he  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "Lord !  why  am  I  a 
guest )" 

Lay  down  this  paper  and  hasten  to  Christ. 
It  is  a  moment's  work,  when  you  are  in  earnest 
Do  not  wait  for  ''a  revival"  For  ere  its  bells 
shall  be  pealing  for  joy,  you  may  be  wailing 
among  the  lost  !  To  you  the  door  may  be 
shut/ 


IL-"SIH    NO    MOBE!" 


BT  BEY.  T.  L.  CVTLEB. 


HRIST  did  not  excuse  her  sin.  He 
did  not  defend  or  palliate  it  when  he 
refused  to  decide  that  she  should  be 
atoned  to  death  on  the  spot ;  especi- 
ally by  such  a  gang  of  guilty  sharpers  as  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had  dragged  her  into 


his  presence.  He  set  before  the  already  con- 
victed adulteress  the  one  clear,  practical  duty — 
reformation.  This  displayed  the  highest  wisdom 
and  the  highest  love.  The  woman  had  wandered 
away  from  the  right ;  now  let  her  come  back  to 
it     She  had  sinned  against  the  purity  of  her 
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womanhood ;  now  let  her  stop  her  evil  courses, 
and  sin  no  more. 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to  press  npon  every 
unconverted  person  this  one  precise  duty — re- 
formation.  These  are  times  of  revival  in  many 
of  our  congregations,  and  many  are  inquiring, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  1 "  Come  to  Jesus ! 
is,  of  coui-se,  the  first  answer  to  this  vital  ques- 
tion. But  can  an  awakened  sinner  come  to  Jesus 
with  any  hope  of  being  forgiven  and  renewed 
while  he  is  wickedly  clinging  to  his  besetting 
sins  1  No  !  Repentance  is  as  essential  as  fcuth 
in  order  to  salvation.  Bepentance  is  not  merely 
sorrow  for  past  sins ;  it  is  abandonment  of  pre- 
sent sins.  It  is  the  abandonment  of  our  own 
specific  sins. 

This  wretched  woman  of  the  story  had  been 
guUty  of  a  distinct  transgression.  She  had 
trodden  one  dark  and  damnable  path  until  it 
brought  her  up  against  the  holy,  sin-hating  Son 
of  God.  He  does  not  crush  her  with  curses.  He 
just  points  out  to  her  the  other  path — ^the  better 
path,  the  brighter  path  of  reformation.  "  Go,  and 
sin  no  more."  Quit  this  life  of  sin.  Our  Lord 
did  not  teach  any  visionary  doctrine  of  "  perfec- 
tionism." He  did  not  command  her  to  become  a 
faultless  angel ;  but  he  did  command  her  to  be- 
come a  better  woman.  As  she  had  stained  her 
soul  and  her  life  by  abominable  practices,  the  all- 
wise  Jesus  exhorts  her  to  abandon  them.  This 
was  to  be  the  proof  of  her  repentance;  this  her 
guide  to  a  better  life. 

Before  my  unconverted  reader  I  hold  up  these 
inspiring,  hope-kindling  words— /at^  in  Jestts, 
and  re/oi^mcption.  Your  conscience  condemns 
you.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  striving  with  you. 
You  often  say  to  yourself,  "  Would  that  I  were  a 
better  man,  or  a  better  woman  !  I  am  not  fit  to 
die.  I  am  not  fit  to  live.  I  am  guilty  before 
God."  Your  past  is  irreparable.  You  cannot 
live  that  over  again.  It  is  gone,  with  all  its 
guilty  record,  into  the  "  books  of  remembrance." 
But  you  can  save  your  future ;  you  can  save  the 
present.  There  is  a  door  of  hope  set  before  you 
by  the  loving  Jesus.  It  is  the  door  of  repent- 
ance and  reformation. 

Stop  and  change  !  Don't  excuse  yourself  by 
saying  that  a  change  of  heart  requires  God's  aid. 
It  does  ;  but  he  offers  and  promises  his  aid,  and 


he  offers  it  to  you  as  a  free  agent  You  are  an 
intelligent^  accountable  being,  with  the  power  of 
choice.  "  Stop  sinning ! "  said  Christ  to  tbe 
adulteresa  Stop  sinning!  ^*  What  sin?"  you 
inquire,  perhaps.  We  answer :  Your  sin— the 
sin  you  committed  yesterday,  and  the  sin  you  are 
committing  to-day. 

You  may  be  owing  an  old  debt,  or  indulging 
an  old  and  wicked  enmity.  Go  at  once  and  pay 
the  one,  and  settle  the  other  by  asking  forgive- 
ness. The  refusal  to  pay  a  just  debt  which  you 
can  pay,  or  to  love  one  whom  you  maliciously 
hate,  are  sins  against  God ;  and  while  you  harboar 
them,  your  repentance  cannot  be  genuine.  You 
never  will  be  saved  "  by  works ;"  but  let  me  tell 
you  most  plainly  that  you  never  will  be  saved 
tnthout  works.  You  must  *'  keep  the  command- 
ments," or  the  love  of  Christ  cannot  be  within 
you.  Christ's  command  to  you  is  to  forsake 
your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  are  profane.  Then  stop  swearing. 
You  have  been  **  damning "  long  enough.  God 
may  take  you  at  your  word,  and  damn  you  for 
ever.  Wash  your  soiled  lips  with  prayer,  and 
swear  no  more. 

More  than  one  whom  I  know  is  kept  from 
Christ  by  too  much  familiarity  with  the  decanter. 
He  loves  \m  glass.  The  moment  a  man  begins  to 
love  the  stimulating  cup,  and  to  hanker  for  it,  he 
is  in  danger.  I  can  name  scores  of  my  acquaint- 
ances whose  chief  hindrance  is  their  slavery  to 
the  bottle.  Is  that  your  hindrance  ?  Then  you 
must  give  up  your  bottle,  or  give  up  your  souL 
Implore  God's  help,  and  sin  no  more.  The 
Saviour  is  testing  you,  just  as  he  tested  the  young 
ruler  whom  he  commanded  to  sell  his  possessions 
and  **  come  and  follow  me."  If  yon  are  unwilling 
to  deny  yourself  in  the  indulgence  of  a  favourite 
vice,  you  cannot  be  Christ's  disciple. 

The  atoning  Saviour  has  opened  a  door  of  sal- 
vation to  the  guilty.  There  is  room  for  every 
sincere  seeker.  But  there  is  no  room  for  tbe 
sinner's  sins.  There  is  no  room  for  self -righteous- 
ness. Those  '' filthy  rags*'  must  be  flung  away 
if  you  would  enter.  There  is  no  room  for  covet- 
ousnes&  If  you  love  gold  more  than  Jesus,  you 
cannot  enter.  Every  sinful  practice  is  contraband 
at  the  gate.  You  cannot  smuggle  in  a  besettmg 
sin.     Here  probably  is  the  core  of  your  diflficulty. 
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Many  an  awakened  sinner  has  failed  to  be  con- 
retted  simply  because  he  clang  to  some  one  or 
more  favourite  sins  which  God  commanded  him 
to  give  ap. 

One  of  my  neighbours  went  home  lately  con- 
victed of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  God.  He  had 
led  a  prayerless,  thankless  life.  He  went  down 
on  his  knees  and  asked  forgiveness.  He  began 
to  pray  with  his  family.  He  confessed  his  sins 
at  bis  household  altar.  He  not  only  made  his 
Christian  wife  happy,  but  has  become  a  happy 
man  himself.  God  has  given  him  a  new  heart ; 
bat  the  man  aikedfor  it. 


Friend,  if  you  are  still  living  a  prayerless,  god- 
less life,  you  are  in  fearful  peril  You  are  pre- 
suming on  God's  forbearance.  Your  Maker  has 
"  let  you  alone  "  for  a  long  time,  though  a  barren 
fig-tree.  You  are  sinning  against  wondrous  love. 
You  are  sinning  against  a  noonday  light  of  truth. 
You  are  sinning  against  the  Redeemer's  compas- 
sion. You  are  trampling  his  cross  under  foot 
This  sin  of  hardened  impenitence  will  cost  you 
your  souL  Go  straightway  to  the  forgiving  Jesus, 
whose  "blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  and  de- 
termine that  with  his  help  you  will  sin  no 
more. 


EVNICE,   THE   SUCGESBEUL    MOTHER. 


E  live  confessedly  in  evil  days;  but  it  is 
much  easier  to  utter  a  complaint  than  it 
is  to  suggest  an  effective  remedy.  And  yet 
many  remedies  are  being  suggested.  **  We 
vill  never  even  begin  to  advance,  till  we  get  rid  of 
strong  drink,"  says  one.  "  It  is  all  owing  to  ignorance — 
to  imperturbable,  dogged  ignorance ;  therefore  educate 
ttie  people,"  cries  another.  **  Let  every  member  of  the 
Cliorch  become  a  labourer  for  Christ,  and  let  there  be 
DO  such  thing  as  a  drone  seen  within  the  hive,"  voci- 
rentes  a  third.  "Let  the  Church  herself  become 
fervently  missionaiy,"  suggests  a  fourth ;  "  and  her 
mission-loving  Lord  will  recompense  her  for  her  zeal 
abiuad  by  restoring  her  health  at  home."  '*  Reform  the 
palpit,"  says  another ;  'Mt  is  an  earnest  ministry  which 
is,  beyond  all  else,  the  one  want  of  the  times."  Now 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  goodly  measure  of  truth  in  every 
one  of  these  and  other  suggested  remedies ;  but  the 
grand  difficulty  lies  in  the  application  of  the  right  one. 
While  the  discussion  is  going  on,  we  should  like  to 
^bisper  softly  into  the  ear  of  any  Christian  parent  who 
may  hooonr  us  with  an  audience,  our  conviction  that, 
iike  France  in  the  familiar  anecdote,  the  Church  of  the 
^j  13  in  special  want  of  mothers.  Ob,  if  Christian 
motbers  could  only  be  persuaded  to  aim  at  the  highest 
atuioable  measure  of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
their  most  responsible  trust,  the  blessed  change  in  the 
privacy  of  the  closet  and  of  the  nursery  would  speedily 
(■ecoooe  patent  on  the  broader  platform  of  the  Church, 
i'jT  the  spiritual  character  of  the  entire  body  would  be 
unspeakably  improved,  even  within  the  compass  of  a 
^gle  generation.  And  the  improvement  would  con- 
tiniie  to  increase,  for,  like  the  impetus  of  the  falling 
^toDe,the  spiritual  progress  of  the  Church  would  become 
accelerated  by  its  very  motion.  In  a  very  brief  space  of 
time  drunkenness  should  be  banished  out  of  her  borders; 
tme  education  should  attain  to  a  healthy  condition ; 
every  Christian  should  be  a  labourer;  the  world  should 


be  overrun  by  the  beautiful  feet  of  those  who  were  carry- 
ing everywhere  the  gospel  of  peace ;  and  the  pulpit  of 
every  land  should  recover  much  of  its  Pentecostal  power. 
And  why  should  not  all  these  things  be  so ; — Christian 
mother,  why  ?  You  cannot  constrain  other  parents  to 
commence  at  once  this  desirable  reform ;  but  this  does 
not  affect  your  responsibility  in  rogard  to  one.  You  can 
bring  no  more  than  a  single  recruit  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  this  great  army  of  Christian  mothers  which  our 
times  demand ;  still,  you  can  bring  this  one  recruit- 
will  yuu  do  it  ?  And  if  you  only  enlist  in  this  company 
yourself— if  you  faithfully  carry  on  your  appointed 
service  with  sufficient  heartiness,  Qod  shall  bless  your 
example,  not  only  to  your  own  household,  but  to  other 
mothers ;  and  if  you  have  patience  to  wait  a  Uttle,  yuu 
shall  find  that  the  one  recruit  has  come  to  count  for 
more  than  one. 

In  Eunice  we  have  the  example  of  a  successful 
mother;  and  what  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  thou- 
sands has  the  devout  and  modest  home-life  of  that 
simple-minded  woman  been.  Through  her  son  she  still 
lives  and  operates  for  blessing ;  for  if  there  had  been 
no  Eunice,  there  would  have  been  no  Timothy.  Could 
not  you.  Christian  mother,  do  as  she  did  ?  That  boy  of 
yours— what  hinders  that  he  grow  up  into  another 
Timothy  ?  It  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  he  will;  but 
half  of  the  doubt,  at  least,  lies  here,  Will  his  mother 
make  herself  another  Eunice  ?  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  eminent  servants  of  God  have  in  every  age  been 
indebted,  under  Qod,  to  maternal  nurture  for  their 
piety  and  their  usefulness.  Nay,  we  might  state  the 
case  more  strongly,  and  affirm  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  converted  at  all  have  been  indebted  for 
their  piety  to  godly  mothers.  Some  years  ago,  an 
association  of  Christian  young  men  agreed  that,  if  it 
were  prudently  gone  about,  it  might  be  a  profitable  as 
well  as  an  interesting  exercise  for  each  of  them  in  turn 
to  detail  his  spiritual  experience.  The  exercise  occupied 
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several  evenings.  Of  course  the  stories  which  were 
told  were  most  varied ;  but,  amid  infinite  variety  of 
details,  the  narratives  agreed  with  extraordinary  uni- 
formity on  a  single  point  With  but  one  exception,  all 
the  young  men  had  been  sons  of  pious  mothers. 

Of  the  history  of  Eunice  little  is  recorded.  She 
herself  was  the  child  of  a  pious  mother,  Lois ;  both  of 
them  Jewesses,  and  devout  according  to  the  type  of 
Jewish  godliness.  They  lived  at  Lystra,  at  least  Eunice 
did,  when  Paul  visited  it  She  had  been  married  to  a 
heathen  husband,  an  offence  against  strict  Jewish 
morality,  for  which  probably  she  suffered  both  from  Gk)d 
and  man.  Her  Qentile  husband  seems  never  to  have 
become  a  proselyte,  as  their  son  was  still  uncircumcised 
at  his  conversion.  Whether  the  father  was  alive  or 
dead  at  this  time  we  cannot  tell.  Here  then  we  have 
the  case,  only  too  common,  of  a  pious  woman  wedded 
to  a  godless  husband,  whose  motherly  heart  cherishes 
its  spiritual  longings  on  behalf  of  her  only  son  all  the 
more  sedulously  that  her  husband  has  no  sympathy  with 
her,  and  that  the  general  surroundings  of  the  child  are  of 
the  most  unfavourable  kind.  She  has  only  her  mother 
Lois  to  aid  her  with  her  counsels  and  her  prayers ;  if, 
indeed,  we  can  safely  infer  from  the  apostle's  commen- 
dation of  the  grandmother's  piety,  in  2  Tim.  1.  5,  any- 
thing more  than  that,  in  her  life-time,  she  had  been  an 
unfeigned  believer  after  the  Jewish  type,  like  the  many 
in  Jerusalem^  in  the  days  of  Anna,  who  were  looking 
for  the  promised  redemption.  In  this  case  she  might 
have  been  dead  before  the  birth  of  Timothy;  before 
even  the  marriage  of  his  mother. 

The  name  Timothy  means  a  fearer  of  God ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  mere  name  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
a  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  fiither  to  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  mother.  Perhaps,  like  the 
father  of  Augustine,  he  was  indifferent,  rather  than 
hostile,  to  the  religiousness  of  his  wife.  In  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  Timothy,  we  can  see  that  the  young  dis- 
ciple was  the  subject  of  an  over-sensitive  timidity, 
which  must  have  been  a  source  of  discomfort  to  himself, 
as  well  as  a  partial  hindrance  to  his  work.  He  needed 
the  exhortation  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  For  this  he  may  have  been  mainly  in- 
debted to  his  bodily  constitution,  which  appears  to  have 
been  delicate ;  but  possibly  it  is,  in  part,  also  a  result 
of  his  maternal  education,  the  feminine  gentleness  of 
which  might  tend  to  foster  rather  than  to  counteract 
his  constitutional  tendency  to  diffidence. 

How  many  Eunices  there  are  in  the  world  !— Eunices, 
at  least,  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  their  wedded 
life.  Let  all  such  sorrowful  mothers  be  encouraged  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  Eunice  to  copy  the  admirable 
example  of  her  devout  faithful  ness.  There  are  two  points 
to  which  Paul  refers  in  his  notice  of  her,  which  are 
worthy  of  special  consideration:  first,  her  own  un- 
feigned faith ;  and,  second,  her  early  training  of  her  boy 
in  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture. 

From  the  first  of  these  two,  we  learn  that  Eunice 


began  her  work  at  the  right  end— that  is,  with  herself 
rather  than  with  her  child.  Desiring  to  train  her  buj 
to  faith  in  Qod,  she  ciUtivated  in  her  own  heart  the 
spirit  of  faith  unfeigned.  Let  the  mother  who  desires 
to  have  her  son  another  Timothy  take  special  note  of 
this.  Any  other  method  of  nurture  is  simply  preposterous. 
No  teacher  who  has  himself  but  a  mere  smattering  of 
knowledge,  will  be  able  to  train  his  pupils  to  thorough 
scholarship ;  and  just  as  little  need  the  semi-believing 
parent  hope  to  train  his  child  to  a  whole-hearted  faith. 
'The  teacher  must  always  be  master,  so  far,  of  his  own 
lesson.  Indeed,  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  the 
faith  of  Eunice  with  fully  stronger  (X)nfidence  than  he 
does  of  Timothy's  own,  2  Tim.  L  5;  and  in  chap,  iil  14, 
he  can  still  encourage  the  matured  faith  of  his  fellow- 
kbourer,  by  reminding  him  of  his  admirable  mother. 

From  the  second  of  these  two  allusions  of  the  apostle, 
we  learn  that  Eunice  not  only  commenced  her  work  at 
the  right  end,  but  that  she  commenced  it,  as  well,  at 
the  right  time.  ''  From  a  child;"  or,  as  the  word  in  2 
Tim.  iil  15  really  means,  ^^from  an  infant"  she  began 
to  speak  to  her  son  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  word  used 
not  only  signifies  a  child,  but  a  child  in  its  earlier  stages; 
such  a  child  as  may  be  still  (atrried  in  the  arms.  We 
may  be  assured  that  the ''  unfeigned  faith"  of  thegodlj 
mother  was  operating  in  the  spiritual  nurture  of  her 
child,  before  that  child  was  able  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  holy  words  which  were  constantly 
falling  upon  his  ear.  We  are  told  that  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  spiritual 
education  of  his  family,  "  took  the  utmost  care  to  begin 
the  government  of  them  when  they  were  t«ry  youn^. 
When  they  first  discovered  any  degree  oi  self-will  and 
stubbornness,  he  would  attend  to  them,  until  he  had 
thoroughly  subdued  them  and  brought  them  to  submit 
Such  prudent  discipline,  exercised  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  being  repeated  once  or  twice,  was  generally 
sufficient  for  that  child ;  and  effectually  established  his 
parental  authority,  and  produced  a  cheerful  obedience 
ever  after." 

The  Eunices,  however,  need  to  be  wise  as  well  as 
zealous.  In  no  department  of  spiritual  service  can  trie 
spiritual  wisdom  be  dispensed  with ;  but  nowhere  is  it 
more  constantly  required  than  in  the  training  of  children. 
The  mother  must  therefore  place  her  zeal  under  the 
control  of  a  sanctified  judgment;  for  an  unwise  Eunice 
may  ruin  her  little  ones  as  effectually  as  a  negligent  EIL 

She  must  take  care  not  to  over-instruct  her  little 
charge.  Indeed,  her  constant  object  will  be  not  to 
instruct,  but  to  educate ;  and  she  will  care  for  instruc- 
tion only  so  far  as  it  helps  her  in  her  work  of  education. 
A  judicious  education  almost  involves  that  the  amount 
of  instruction  communicated  be,  for  a  time,  rather 
moderate.  In  apparent  wealth  of  acquisition,  a  well- 
educated  child  will  be  eclipsed  by  uiany  of  those  chat- 
tering little  prodigies  which  one  frequently  sees,  who 
are  overcrammed  with  all  sorts  of  information,  of  which 
scarcely  a  single  item  has  been  attempted  to  be  made 
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iLse  of  fur  their  tnie  edacation.  Like  Pesialozzi,  the 
judicious  mother  will  be  infiDitely  less  concerned  about 
tbe  mere  quantity  of  information  actually  communicated 
tlian  she  will  be  about  the  thoroughness  of  its  acquisition, 
and  about  the  capacity  of  the  young  learner  to  appropriate, 
to  mature,  and  to  employ  the  information  which  it  is  not 
passive,  but  active,  in  acquiring.  This  capacity  is  often 
weakened,  and  may  be  almost  destroyed,  when  the  young 
mind,  instead  of  being  educated,  is  only  crammed.  This 
danger  is  peculiarly  great  in  the  sphere  of  religious  in- 
stmction,  too  much  of  which  not  only  oppresses  the 
judgment,  but  also  hardens  the  heart.  ^  If  the  child 
be  nourished  in  proportion  to  his  power,"  says  Augustine, 
"  as  be  grows,  be  will  become  capable  of  receiving  more; 
but  if  be  receives  more  than  he  can  bear,  be  will  perish 
before  be  can  grow  up."  And  Dr.  Wichem  of  Hamburg, 
a  most  successful  educator  of  the  neglected  young  in  our 
own  day,  says  stUl  more  strongly:  "Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  tbe  overfeeding  and  overloading  the  mind 
with  religious  instruction;  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
€ani  Chrittian  words  wUh<mt  pcwer.*^ 

There  is  also  danger  that  a  warm-hearted  Eunice  may 
09tr-€ducaU  as  well  as  over-instruct  her  son.    Perhaps 
there  are  indications  in  the  character  of  Timothy  which 
go  to  suggest  that  his  mother  had  leant  to  this  side  with 
biffl.     Remember,  0  trembling  mother,  that  a  new 
hiunan  being  has  been  sent  into  the  world  to  become  a 
something  wbicb  no  living  man  has  ever  been  before. 
Piayeifully  guide  his  healthy  development;  but  do  not 
attempt  to  annihilate  his  individuality.     Your  child's 
mission  is  not  meant  to  be  quite  the  same  as  yours;  his 
character  is  not  to  be  made  an  exact  duplicate  of  your 
own.    Do  not  attempt,  then,  to  over-educate  him  into 
a  bad  resemblance  of  yourself;  allow  him  room  to  de- 
velop into  what  God  has  meant  and  fitted  him  to  be. 
It  is  enough  for  you  that  you  keep  your  honoured  place 
of  mother ;  take  care  not  to  attempt  more,  to  usurp  the 
place  c^  God.   That  little  stranger,  now  nestling  in  your 
lap,  has  been  sent  into  a  world  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing, to  begin  a  probation  for  which,  as  he  is  at  present, 
he  is  entirely  unfitted,  a  probation  whose  issues  are  so 
&tDpendoQ8  that  the  thoughtful  mind  breaks  down  when 
ic  attempts  to  realize  them ;  and  this,  too,  amid  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  danger  so  numerous  and  so  grave,  that 
finite  minds  can  scarcely  r^ard  them  as  less  than  in- 
finite.   Of  the  God  who  made  him,  of  the  Savioiu:  who 
beoune  incarnate  to  redeem  the  lost,  of  the  eternity  be- 
tore  him,  of  the  world  around  him,  he  is  profoimdly 
ignwant.    Who  shall  be  trusted  with  the  task  of  fitting 
oat  tbe  traveller  for  his  perilous  journey  ?  who  sbaU  arm 
tbe  young  soldier  for  his  tremendous  conflict  ?    What 
angel  is  wise  enough  for  a  task  like  this  ?    Angel !— no 
uigd,  bat  a  irail  and  timid  mother  has  been  set  apart 
t)>  a  work  which  tbe  wisest  of  the  angels  might  well 
shrink  firom  undertaking.    You  must  do  it,  however, 
0  moUitf ;  or  the  needful  work  shall  be  left  undone. 
Of  tbe  world,  its  sins  and  its  sorrows;  of  life,  its  temp- 
tatkvDi  and  its  dangers;  of  Qod  the  holy;  of  Christ 
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the  gracious ;  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  you 
have  slowly  acquired  some  little  knowledge.  Well,  this 
knowledge  of  yours,  some  of  it  dearly-purchased  per- 
haps, you  are  to  make  as  profitable  as  you  can  for  your 
boy,  by  your  present  education  of  him,  in  the  way  of 
fitting  him  for  passing  safely  through  temptations  and 
dangers  similar  to  those  which  have  beset  your  own 
path,  and  which  have  perhaps  all  but  overwhelmed  you. 
Possibly  it  has  happened  to  you  in  your  most  solemn 
moments,  when  you  have  been  reviewing  the  sins  and 
errors  of  your  past  life,  that  you  have  been  tempted  to 
wish  that  you  could  begin  your  life  again  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  go  through  it  by  tbe  light  of  the  experience 
which  you  have  acquired  through  so  many  painful 
failures.  It  is  impossible ;  for  no  one  can  have  both 
the  unwasted  opulence  of  childhood,  and  with  it  the 
dearly -purchased  experience  of  age.  But  while  God 
does  not  give  you  your  own  lost  childhood  back  again, 
in  order  that  you  may  start  afresh  on  the  awful  journey 
of  life,  and  may  pass  along  it  by  help  of  the  light  fur- 
nished by  your  experience  of  it,  he  has  done  tbe  very 
thing  which  most  of  all  resembles  this.  Your  own  child- 
hood is  not  recalled  and  restored  to  you,  but  a  fresh 
child-life,  which  in  fact  is  partly  a  continuation  of  your 
own,  has  been  entrusted  to  your  training ;  and  you  have 
been  commissioned  to  do  for  your  child  the  very  thing 
which  your  idle  wish  desired  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
for  yourself.  Seek  then  wisely  and  prayerfully  to  give 
that  shape  and  direction  to  the  life  of  your  child,  which 
you  would  now  wish  to  give  your  own  life,  if  it  were 
possible  for  you  to  become  once  more  a  httle  child.  This 
is  your  duty  as  a  parent ;  this,  and  no  more.  Be  con- 
tent, then,  with  doing  the  mother's  part ;  and  having 
brought  your  child  to  Jesus,  leave  him  mth  his  Lord, 

Before  passing  on  from  this  subject,  let  me  only  add, 
that  the  Christian  mother  must  not  over-stimulate. 
Indeed,  if  the  education  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  she  will 
not  need  to  stimulate  at  all ;  the  educatio;i  will  of  it- 
self supply  stimulus  enough.  Many  Eunices  err  on  this 
point.  The  warmth  of  the  maternal  feelings  renders  the 
mother  more  liable  to  make  this  mistake  than  the 
father ;  and  as  the  emotional  nature  of  the  child  is  so 
susceptible,  undue  stimulation  tells  all  the  more  hurtfully 
upon  it.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mother  is  never  to  press  divine  truth  home  on  the  heart 
and  the  conscience,  or  to  deal  directly  with  her  little 
ones  about  their  own  acceptance  of  the  Saviour ;  we 
only  warn  against  the  abuse  of  this.  In  Pastor  Hold- 
ring's  work  among  the  girls  in  Holland,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  institution  is  kept  charged  with  a  universally 
diffused  spirit  of  fitith,  love,  and  hope.  General  ad- 
dresses bring  gospel  tenths  home  to  the  heart ;  while 
more  particular  efforts  are  made  when  prudence  de- 
mands it.  But  ^  any  appearance  of  an  effort  to  force  a 
change  of  the  heart  is  carefully  avoided.'*  Alas! 
that  many  unwise  teachers  among  us  seem  to  aim 
at  nothing  else  but  this  very  thing  which  Heldring 
avoids.   At  Komthal  too,  in  Wirtembeig, "  all  unprofit- 
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able  talk  on  religions  sabjects,  all  mere  excitement  of 
feeling  is  discouraged."  "  Preach  more  by  example  and 
character  than  by  words/'  says  Yon  Kapflf,  the  head  of 
the  institution.  ''Do  not  drag  the  child  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  to  God's  temple,  hut  allure  it  thither ;  lead  it 
in  by  the  hand,  but  let  it  feel  that  it  enters  of  its  own 

accord Do  not  seek  to  make  it  too  pious,  that  is, 

too  emotional  and  exciteable;  for  such  Christianity  soon 
evaporates.  The  child  lives  chiefly  in  the  outer  world ; 
make  that  the  mirror  and  the  channel  of  the  spiritual 
Avoid  all  expressions  which  are  only  intelligible  to  a  con- 
verted sinner.    Do  not  attempt  to  force  conversion^ 

And  why  should  the  mother  attempt  to  force  a  pre- 
mature conversion  ?  Let  her  have  faith  in  God,  the 
faith  which  can  both  work  and  wait.  The  child  has 
very  much  to  learn,  and  he  may  be  learning  much  when 
an  impatient  Eunice  thinks  he  is  learning  nothing.  The 
grander  and  the  more  durable  a  work  is  meant  to  be, 
the  deeper  must  be  its  foundation,  and  the  more  slow 
its  apparent  progress.  The  thin  and  worthless  wine  has 
passed  through  its  fermentation,  and  has  become  clear, 
while  the  richer  vintage  is  still  thick  and  muddy ;  but 
the  latter  will  be  a  choice  wine  years  after  the  other 
has  run  to  worthless  vinegar.  So  is  it  with  the  young ; 
it  is  the  shallowness  of  the  brook  that  makes  it  brawl 
so  noisily.  Summer  apples  are  very  pleasant,  but  it  is 
only  in  early  summer :  long  before  the  fruit  that  can  be 
kept  is  ripe,  the  early  fruit  is  rotten.  Let  Eunice  be  as 
prayerfully  anxious  to  keep  her  child  from  becoming  a 
stony-ground  receiver  of  the  gospel,  as  she  is  to  preserve 
him  from  the  indifference  of  the  wayside  hearer. 

In  &ct,  if  the  mother  be  what  we  are  assuming  that 
she  is— if  her  own  heart  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  if  her  life  be  an  attractive  display  of  the  various 
graces  of  the  Spirit— this  of  itself,  rendered  efficacious 
by  the  mutiud  love  which  subsists  between  her  child  and 
herself,  and  sustained  by  the  lively  instructions  which 
she  wisely  imparts,  shall  be  stimulus  enough  for  the 
susceptible  heart  of  a  little  child.  For  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  answer  to  her  believing  prayer,  shall  assuredly  bless 
this  ordinance  which  he  himself  has  instituted  for  the 
training  of  a  godly  seed. 

We  have  just  referred  to  the  mutual  love  of  the 
mother  and  the  child ;  and  this  forms  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  education— we  are  not  speaking 
of  mere  instruction — which  lie  within  the  mother's 
reach.  In  the  first  exercises  of  a  young  child's  mind, 
mother  and  love  are  one;  and,  for  a  long  time,  his 
mother  is  to  him  the  concrete  embodiment  of  that  most 
delightful  something,  of  which,  under  its  abstract  name 
of  love,  the  littie  one  can  form  no  conception.  Oh, 
mother,  who  tenderly  lovest  and  art  beloved  by  thy 
child,  thou  art  already  operating  on  his  spirit  as  his 
most  effective  educator,  and  thou  art  unconsciously 
moulding  his  character  into  a  resemblance  of  thine  own, 
by  the  assimilating  force  of  this  unequalled  worker. 
Love.  Love  him  with  a  good  conscience ;  God  has  made 
it  your  duty  to  love  him  tenderly :  do  not  dole  it  out  in 


stinted  driblets ;  but  give  him  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over.  Tnie, 
you  will  need  to  be  wise  with  it  all ;  but  rather  seek  to 
add  the  wisdom  than  to  abate  the  love;  This  mother's 
love  of  yours  is  to  furnish  the  ladder,  by  the  help  of 
which  your  little  one  is  to  climb  up  to  tiie  conception  of 
the  wonderful  love  of  God  and  of  Jesus ;  and  your  wise 
indulgence  of  it  will  be  as  useful  to  your  boy  as  it  vill 
be  delightful  to  yourself.  If  your  own  character  bad 
been  frivolous,  or  worldly,  or  selfish,  this  deep  and 
tender  love  of  yours  would  have  been  full  of  danger  to  ^ 
the  character  of  your  boy;  but  we  have  assumed  yoii  to 
be  a  lively  Christian  mother ;  and,  since  you  are  so,  this 
love  between  your  child  and  yoiurself  is,  in  the  neces- 
sary absence  of  more  formal  instruction,  tiie  grandest 
instrument  of  his  education  you  can  yet  make  use  of. 
It  would  have  been  as  effective  for  evil,  if,  unhappily, 
your  own  character  had  been  eviL 

The  mother's  care  and  the  mother*s  pnyerfulness, 
like  the  pulsations  of  a  living  heart,  must  never  be  in- 
termitted. She  ought  not  to  feel,  however,  that  all  her 
prayerful  care  is  to  be  expended  exclusively  ou  the  di- 
rectly religious  education  of  her  boy.  We  are  to  serve 
God  with  our  bodies,  as  well  as  with  our  spirits,  for  both 
are  his.  A  proper  education  will  include  in  it  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  heart ;  the  due 
care  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  souL  Our  subject 
leads  us,  at  present,  to  confine  attention  to  religious 
training ;  but  it  must  on  no  account  be  inferred  that  a 
proper  training  is  to  be  exclusively  religious.  The  de- 
vout and  religious  spirit  is  to  pervade  it  all,  but  the 
judicious  mother  will  desire  to  see  her  son  grow  up  into 
a  manly  Christian,  and  not  into  a  fantastic  devotee. 
True  sober-mindedness  will  not  exaggerate  on  the  one 
side,  as  it  will  not  neglect  on  the  other. 

The  wise  Eunice,  then,  wiU  not  permit  herself  to 
undervalue  the  proper  cultivation  of  her  child's  Jlnt 
nature.    Divine  truth  has  been  occasionally  perverted 
into  a  speculative  theory,  and  from  this  an  exaggerated 
estimate  has  been  formed  as  to  what  conversion  is  really 
meant  to  accomplish.    Under  the  tyranny  of  these  false 
notions,  parents  have  been  tempted  to  neglect  the 
moral  education  of  their  children,  allying  that  the 
natural  can  by  no  cultivation  be  developed  into  tl^e 
spiritual,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  supernatural  work 
of  grace  can  communicate  the  blessing  which  all  besides 
is  impotent  to  effect    True,  and  yet  false — ^with  the 
falsehood  in  the  mixture  as  the  operative  element,  and 
with  only  so  much  truth  as  to  render  the  mixture  attrac- 
tive to  certain  minds.    It  is  certain  that  no  parental 
training  can,  of  itself,  and  apart  from  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sufiice  to  make  the  young  immortal  a  child 
of  Gk)d ;  but  then  this  very  training  is  God's  appointed 
ordinance  for  the  bringing  of  your  child  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  himself.    We  must  not  place  any  ordi- 
nance and  its  Divine  Author  in  opposition,  but  we  must 
regard  them  in  conjunction ;  though,  when  the  two  are 
distinguished,  we  delight  to  confess  that  the  efficacy  is 
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to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  ordinance  itself,  but  to  Him 
Trho  is  pleased  to  use  it  for  the  communication  of  his 
grace  to  the  obedient  soul. 

Bat  even  if  it  were  granted  that  the  parental  neglect 
of  the  child's  first  nature  should  not  hinder  his  coming 
to  the  Saviour  (it  teiU  hinder,  and  that  most  grievously), 
still  this  eariy  neglect  will  mutilate  and  distort  the  weli- 
balanced  Christian  character  of  the  man  after  he  has 
been  converted.  Has  natural  temper,  for  instance,  no- 
thing to  do  with  Christian  living  7  It  has;  and  yet  the 
Dstoral  temjier  of  tlie  man  will  depend  much  on  the  moral 
mining  which  he  received  when  a  child.  Even  if  we 
were  to  acocept  the  one-sided  statement,  that  no  culture 
of  the  first  nature  can  ever  develop  the  second,  we 
would  insist  none  the  less  strenuously  on  the  important 
ftct,  that  very  much  of  the  characteristic  manifestation 
of  the  second  nature  will  depend  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  first  The  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  man, 
invariably  influence  the  character  of  the  Christian  man; 
and  for  these  dominant  peculiarities  the  man  is  in- 
debted in  great  measure  to  early  culture,  or  to  the  want 
of  it 

But  what  need  is  there  to  dwell  on  this  ?  It  is  a 
snare  which  besets  the  path  of  an  Eli  rather  than  a 
Eunice;  though  even  the  Eunices,  looking  too  exclusively 
to  one  side  of  truth,  may  be  tempted  by  it* 

The  Christian  mother  must  never  weary  her  child  so 
as  to  disgust  him  with  divine  things.  Her  love  must 
enable  her  to  become  a  little  one,  like  her  boy,  and,  by  a 
profound  sympathy,  to  enter  into  all  his  feelings.  The 
Sabbath  she  will  seek  to  make  a  jot  and  a  delight, 
the  farthest  possible  from  weariness  and  ennui.  Even 
tlte  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest;  and  in  a  Christian 
home  the  Christian  Sabbath  should  be  a  day  of  spiritual 
J07,  holy  to  the  Lord.  Practically,  many  devout  mothers 
fail  to  attain  this,  from  want  of  a  successful  self-disci- 
pline, which  would  enable  them  to  stoop  down  to  the 
lowly  stature  of  a  little  child.  Mother,  you  must  m^et 
jour  child,  if  you  and  he  are  to  keep  holy  Sabbath-day 
together.  And  how  are  you  to  meet  him  ?  Why,  as 
the  Lord  himself  met  us  :  when  we  could  not  climb  up 
to  him,  he  came  down  beside  us;  and  he  became  a  man 
with  men,  while  yet  he  continued  to  be  the  Lord  from 

"  Ab  I  vtite.  a  rellgloiu  weekly,  jnst  inued,  hM  the  foUowing 
ia  itf  list  of  nqvesU  for  prayer:  "  For  my  ion,  a  Ud  of  Mren- 
tecB,  juat  •ntarlng  life,  wlthoat  any  principle  to  guide  him — ^nn- 
tntbfol,  eacy-goinff»  lOTing  pleasoxe  and  bis  own  will,  and  utterly 
incapable  at  present  of  saying  ' No.'  Ask  that  he  may  become  a 
child  of  God,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  Jesus."  If  the  writer  of 
•acfa  a  request  has  henelf  been  newly  brought  to  realise  the 
powtn  of  the  world  to  come,  then  we  have  no  remark  to  make. 
If,  however,  ihe  has  been  a  professor  of  faith  in  Christ  during  sH, 
or  even  daring  many  of  these  seventeen  yean,  what  csn  this  Eunice 
bare  been  thinking  about,  that  she  has  allowed  the  child  whom 
(^od  cntmsted  to  her  training  to  grow  up  into  such  a  perfect 
heathen  t  It  makes  one  sick  at  heart  to  know  that  such  cases  are 
VmaHtAit.  Not  to  speak  of  $piritwd  nuriurt^  how  can  a  mother 
vfao  esUs  herself  CSuistian,  so  completely  neglect  moral  training? 
And  the  reader  can  eearcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  absence  of 
UTtUag  In  the  request  for  prayer,  which  would  indicate  the 
(•hitest  coasdousnefls,  on  the  mother's  part,  of  her  awful  guUt  in 
•0  Bcgleetiag  her  motherly  responsibilitiea  Are  there  many  such 
Bochcrs  la  the  Church  ?    Are  there  many  who  are  even  worse  ? 


heaven.  Have  you  so  learned  the  astonishing  lesson 
that  you  can  attempt  to  imitate  it  at  humble  distance, 
in  your  lowly  place  of  service  ?  Can  you  stoop  down 
till  you  become  a  very  little  child  beside  your  Uttle 
child,  while  yet  you  retain  all  the  ripened  graces  of  an 
experienced  Christian?  Try  it,  and  tiy  again;  and 
rather  than  give  up  in  despair,  carry  your  failures  to 
Qod,  and  wait  on  him,  though  it  should  be  with  fastings 
and  prayen,  till  he  endue  yon  with  power  from  on 
high. 

By  means  of  Bible  prints,  nicely  executed  and  coloured, 
and  a  judicious  intermixture  of  didactic  hymns,  the 
mother  can  break  up  the  monotony  of  heavier  conversa- 
tion, so  as  to  make  the  whole  exercise  delightful  instead 
of  wearisome.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Locke  the  philo- 
sopher to  a  friend,  speaking  of  the  education  of  children, 
he  says,  '^  I  am  so  much  for  recreation  that  I  would,  as 
much  as  possible,  have  all  they  do  made  so.  I  think 
tlmt  recreation  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  their  food,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  recreation  which  does  not  delight." 
This  very  principle,  judiciously  guarded,  of  course,  we 
would  apply  to  the  rdigious  training  of  the  young. 

And  then  the  direct  instruction  communicated  to 
children  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  limited  at  first  to 
stories  and  histories.  In  the  handling  of  these,  the 
judgment,  conscience,  and  affections  of  the  little  one 
mast  be  exercised  as  well  as  the  memory.  A  child  has 
an  extraordinary  appetite  for  stories ;  and  no  class  of 
narratives  meets  this  want  more  perfectly  than  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible.  To  these,  after  a  time,  emblem 
and  parable  may  be  added ;  but  still,  for  many  a  long 
day,  truth  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  the  concrete 
rather  than  the  abstract.  It  is  in  conformity  with  this 
very  principle  that  God  has  all  along  been  teaching  his 
children  in  the  Bible,  as  we  shall  discover  by  a  glance 
at  either  of  the  two  Testaments.  All  uneducated  per- 
sons and  children  belong  to  this  class— are  feeble  on  the 
side  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  while  imagination  and 
memory  are  amazingly  active;  and  the  mind,  which 
cannot  connect  together  the  links  of  an  argument,  can 
exercise  itself,  to  its  own  great  delight,  in  mastering 
the  details  of  a  narrative.  Nor  may  we  think  that 
children  or  uneducated  persons  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  narratives.  If  they  will  only  exercise  their  own 
minds  upon  the  stories,  they  will  derive  all  the  benefit 
from  them  which  they  are  capable  of  deriving  from  truth 
in  any  form.  Let  them  have,  then,  their  mental  food  in 
bulk,  and  they  will  begin  to  digest  the  mass,  and  to 
assimilate  some  nutrition  from  it ;  while,  if  they  had 
received  instead  the  chemical  elements,  or  even  the 
essential  extracts  in  the  form  of  abstract  dogmas,  the 
labour  would  have  been  all  but  wasted,  for  mental  nutri- 
ment in  this  form  they  are  incapable  of  assimilating, 
except  in  a  very  moderate  degree. 

Christian  mothers  who,  in  our  own  day,  set  themaolves, 
Eunice-like,  to  the  task  of  bringing  up  their  children  fur 
the  Lord,  are  often  exceedingly  perplexed  by  the  diih- 
culties  that  Lrise  from  the  counteracting  influences  to 
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which  their  children  are  subjected  from  association 
with  other  young  persons  with  whom  they  must  have 
intercourse  more  or  less.  Let  the  Christian  mother  be 
encouraged  to  prayerful  perseverance  and  watchfulness, 
by  the  assurance  that  Eunice  was  tried  in  this  very  way 
still  more  than  she  is;  while  yet  her  labours  were  so 
owned  of  God  that  they  issued  at  last  in  a  gracious 
Timothy.  She  certainly  must  have  met  with  much  to 
try  her  from  this  quarter.  Living  among  the  heathen, 
the  moral  character  of  her  surroundings  must  have  been 
the  saddest  possible ;  and  this  we  learn  from  heathen 
writers  themselves.  Domestic  education  was  in  such  a 
sad  condition,  that  it  was  at  about  the  lowest  pitch 
which  was  well  nigh  attainable.  How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise !  A  parent  cannot  give  his  child  that  which 
he  does  not  possess  himself ;  and  heathen  parents,  at 
that  time  and  place,  had  no  spiritual,  and  very  little 
true  moral,  nurture  to  bestow.  The  Qod,  then,  whose 
grace  was  so  sufiicient  for  Eunice  and  her  boy,  will 
neither  fail  nor  forsake  you,  if,  like  her,  you  be  believing 
and  faithful.  On  no  account  may  you  permit  your 
children  in  questionable  indulgencies,  simply  because 
other  mothers  around  you  are  doing  so.  You  must 
dare  to  be  singular  in  your  nurture,  if  you  would  count 
on  receiving  a  singular  blessing  upon  it.  Edwards 
'*  thought  the  excuse  offered  by  many  parents  for  toler- 
ating certain  practices  in  their  children— that  it  is  the 
ciutomy  and  that  the  children  of  other  people  are  allowed 
thus  to  practise,  a7id  therefore  it  is  diJficuU  and  even 
impossible  to  restrain  theni — was  insufficient  and  frivo- 
luus,  and  manifested  a  great  degree  of  stupidity,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  practice  was  hurtful  and  pernicious 
to  their  souls." 

At  the  same  time  the  mother  must  not  rush  precipi- 
tously away  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Quaint  old 
Thomas  Fuller  tells  us,  in  his  Meditations,  that  *'  in 
September  I  saw  a  tree  bearing  roses,  whilst  others  of 
the  same  kind  round  about  it  were  barren :  demanding 
the  cause  of  the  gardener  why  that  tree  was  an  excep- 
tion from  the  rule  of  the  rest,  this  reason  was  rendered; 
because  that  alone  being  clipped  close  in  May,  was  then 
hindered  to  spring  and  sprout,  and  therefore  took  the 
advantage  by  itself  to  bud  in  autu mu.''  And  this  simple 
little  story  can  be  paralleled  in  the  mournful  history  of 
many  a  fiimily.  The  hard,  unsympathetic  repression  of 
childhood  at  the  time  when  childishness  was  seasonable, 
has  only  retarded  its  display ;  and  it  has  come  at  last  to 
aggravate  by  its  unseasonable  arrival  the  vices  of  man- 
hood, by  adding  the  heedlessness  and  recklessness  of 
the  boy  to  the  strong  self-will  of  the  miseducated 
man. 

In  regard  to  government,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  mother,  from  the  very  first,  succeed  in 
carrying  the  conscience  of  her  child  along  with  her  in 
all  that  she  says  or  does.  And  not  his  conscience  only; 
she  nmst  also  have  the  approval  of  his  judgment  and 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  his  affections.  Not,  indeed, 
tiiat  every  little  matter  must  be  explained  to  his  satis- 


faction, and  all  the  reasons  pro  and  con  canvassed  in 
his  presence — ^a  most  injurious  habit,  which  some  un- 
wise parents  indulge  in  much  too  freely — but  still, 
duty  must  be  made  attractive  to  him,  and  for  this  end 
it  must  be  set  before  his  judgment  in  a  light  which 
makes  it  look  really  lovely.    This  the  mother  will  never 
be  able  to  do  unless  her  own  soul  be  dwelling  in  the 
light  of  God's  presence.    For  the  light  in  which  daty  is 
to  be  always  looked  at,  that  it  may  be  seen  to  be  attrac- 
tive, is  not  the  cold  dim  light  of  mere  monl  speculations 
about  the  propriety  of  things;  stiU  less  is  it  to  be  gathered 
from  selfish  considerations  about  the  results  which  are 
likely  to  follow  from  this  line  of  conduct  or  from  that ; 
but  it  must  be  ever  and  only  the  light  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ    Every  duty,  every 
choice,  every  act  must  be  connected,  not  only  with  the 
sovereign  will  of  God,  but  with  that  God  as  known,  and 
loved,  and  served,  in  Christ  Jesus.    It  is  not  enough 
that  the  good  thing  be  done,  or  that  the  bad  act  be 
avoided,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  motive 
which  influenced  the  doing  of  the  one  or  the  avoidance 
of  the  other.    No;  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  must  be  carefully  cultivated,  by  having  his  holy 
will  appealed  to  as  the  grand  and  universally  prevalent 
motive  for  all  that  we  choose  to  do.    One  mother  may 
say  to  her  boy,  "Don't  do  that,  Johnnie  dear;  it  is 
very  unbecoming.    I  wonder  what  your  schoolfellows 
would  think  if  they  saw  you  now ! "    Another  mother,  in 
similar  circumstances,  may  prefer  to  say,  "Don't  do 
that,  Johnnie  dear ;  you  know  that  God's  eye  is  upon 
you.    I  am  afraid  that  you  are  forgetting  his  presence, 
when  you  permit  yourself  to  act  so."    To  the  superficial 
onlooker,  the  one  appeal  may  appear  to  be  quite  as 
successful  as  the  other,  so  far  at  least  as  the  rectification 
of  the  child's  misbehaviour  is  concerned;  but  the  appeal 
of  the  one  mother  awakens  an  entirely  wrong  principle  of 
action,  and  cultivates  a  most  vicious  habit,  which  prin- 
ciple and  habit  shall  produce  abundance  of  bitter  fruits 
in  the  coming  years ;  while  the  other  moUier  is  nurtur- 
ing in  her  boy  a  habit  of  soul  which  shall  yet  be  worth 
more  to  him  than  a  thousand  worlds. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  child's  appetite  for  stories  and 
stirring  tales,  and,  before  closing,  we  would  like  to  add  a 
single  word  of  warning  against  the  abuse  of  this.  The 
child's  faculty  of  wonder  is  unduly  excitable,  and  if  the 
mother  herself  have  a  morbid  taste  for  the  marvellous, 
she  may  so  dwell  on  it  as  actually  to  train  her  child  to 
be  a  fanatic.  To  some  extent  she  must  indulge  her  boy'a 
craving  for  the  wonderful  Not  only  will  t}ie  child 
demand  it,  but  the  Bible  stories  will  supply  it;  and  if  it 
be  wisely  gratified,  this  delight  in  the  mar\-ellous  may 
be  made  the  happy  foundation  for  enlarged  apprehen- 
sions of  the  greatness  of  God's  power,  the  tenderness  of 
his  mercy,  the  minuteness  of  his  providence,  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  truth.  It  may  furnish  the  capacity  in  the 
child-heartforamoreheroicfaith  to  bedisplayed  through- 
out the  life  of  the  man.  But  if  the  mother*s  own  leanings 
be  morbidly  to  this  side — and  this  is  more  frequently  the 
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case  with  niothera  than  with  fathers— she  must  he  on  her 
guard.  There  is  not  quite  the  same  danger  of  bad  results 
from  the  abuse  of  fairy  tales  and  similar  books  of  childish 
wonders,  as  there  is  from  the  abuse  of  Bible  marvels. 
These  fairy  stories  are  scarcely  believed  at  any  age,  or 
if  they  be,  a  few  years  will  effectually  dispel  the  child's 
credulity.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  a  lust  for  the 
supernatural,  a  morbid  craving  for  the  striking  and  the 
marvellous,  has  been  cultivated  in  regard  to  divine  things. 
The  unhappy  bias  may  be  permanent,  and  the  whole 
life  may  be  a  melancholy  response  to  the  maternal  train- 
ing, which  cultivated  chiefly  a  tendency  to  the  fanatical, 
the  exaggerated,  and  the  hypocritical 

What  an  incomparable  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  a  Christian  mother !  Its  issues  in  any 
case  are  tremendous,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  over- 
whelming. ''Who  knows,''  asks  Bishop  Beveridge, 
"  but  the  salvation  of  ten  thousand  souls  may  depend 
upon  the  education  of  one  single  child?"  And  who 
knows,  0  patient  Christian  mother,  but  that  the  little 
boy  who  sits  at  your  knee,  and  looks  smilingly  up  into 
your  face,  is  being  educated  by  you  for  coming  service 
oD  the  grandest  scale  ?  But,  however  it  may  be  in 
these  respects,  you  may  count  with  confidence  on  this, 
that  if  you  be  faithful,  God  will  be  infinitely  more 
faithful;  and  his  rich  rewards  of  grace  shall  yet  fill 


your  heart  with  praising  joy,  and  your  mouth  with 
laughter. 

And  as  for  your  present  discouraging  consciousness  of 
complete  incompetency,  ''yo  in  this  thy  might"  first  of 
all  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  obtain  seasonable  help,  and 
then  to  the  performance  of  the  duty,  as  God  shall  enable. 
You  will  be  taught  to  say,  as  Paul  did,  "  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong ; "  for  the  grace  which  Jesus 
makes  sufiicient  for  us  is  always  accompanied  with  the 
most  humbling  consciousness  of  weakness  in  ourselves. 
Only  persevere,  and  you  shall  soon  find  that  the  very 
efforts  which  you  are  making  for  the  education  of  your 
boy  are  being  honoured  by  God  for  the  education  of 
yourself.  A  single  year  of  prayerful  labour  will  tell  as  de- 
cidedly on  your  own  spiritual  progress  as  on  that  of  your 
child ;  and  your  own  soul  shall  be  nurtured  and  sancti- 
fied in  a  way  of  which  the  negligent  mother  has  no 
conception.  We  used  to  hear  much,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
what  was  called  the  "  missing  link;"  but  the  true  missing 
link,  the  want  of  which  keeps  the  heart  of  many  a 
Christian  mother  dead  and  joyless,  would  be  found,  if 
she  could  only  be  persuaded  to  look  at  her  little  ones, 
and  at  her  most  solemn  responsibilities,  with  anointed 
eyes,  and  would  begin  to  care  for  their  neglected  souls 
even  as  tenderly  as  she  already  cares  for  their  bodily 
comforts.  j.  n. 
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HERE  is  a  mysterious  region  which  is 
cTer  and  anon  cropping  up  in  Old  Tes- 
tament story.  The  glimpses  we  obtain 
of  it  are  dim  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
at  the  same  time  such  as  to  make  us  wish  to  know 
more  of  it  The  region  in  question  passes  under 
the  name  of  Tarshish.  Where  did  it  lie,  and  what 
was  its  character  ?  There  is  no  one  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  by  itself  enables  us  to 
answer  these  questions;  we  must  put  together 
all  the  notices  of  it  extant,  and  compare  their 
meaning,  before  we  can  speak  with  certainty  re- 
garding it  Two  things  lie  on  the  surface  :  it  is 
a  distant  country,  as  respects  Palestine,  and  it  is 
a  rich  country.  We  see  vessels  departing  to  it, 
bat  it  is  not  till  many  months,  and  sometimes 
years,  that  they  return.  Moreover,  the  vessels 
that  trade  with  this  region  are  noted  for  their 
size  and  strength.  Built  for  a  long  voyage  and 
heavy  seas,  they  are  known  as  the  "  ships  of 
Tarshish  :"  just  as  at  this  day  we  speak  of  an 
"  East  ladiaman,"  or  a  "  Transatlantic  steamer." 


The  products  with  which  they  return  freighted 
sufficiently  testify  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come.  Gold  and  silver  are 
among  the  articles  which  they  bring  back;  and 
in  such  abundance  that  the  vessel,  as  it  struggles 
up  to  the  port  of  Joppa,  is  seen  to  be  laden  down 
to  the  water's  edge. 

Let  us  hastily  put  together  the  principal  notices 
of  this  country  on  the  page  of  the  Bible,  in  order 
to  see  whither  their  combined  light  may  conduct 
us.  In  Genesis  z.,  the  sons  of  Japeth  are  seen 
going  forth  to  people  the  *^  isles  of  the  Gentiles." 
This  term  always  signifies,  in  scriptural  geography, 
the  countries  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  Tarshish,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
is  comprehended  in  the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles ;" 
and  along  with  Greece  and  Italy  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Japeth.  This 
so  far  determines  its  position ;  it  undoubtedly 
lay  westward  of  Palestine.  And  with  this,  the 
earliest  indication  of  its  position,  all  subsequent 
notices  of  it  on  the  inspired  page  are  in  perfect 
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agreement.  In  the  Psalms  it  is  classed  with  the 
"  isles  " — ^that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  or  Occidental 
countries.  Its  great  commercial  ally  was  Tyre. 
The  sailors  who  manned  its  ships  were  Phoenicians, 
as  were  also  the  merchants  who  owned  the  trade 
carried  on  with  it.  The  port  of  departure  was 
Joppa,  which  we  cannot  by  any  effort  reconcile 
with  the  idea  that  Tarshish  was  situated  in  the 
East,  for  in  that  case  a  ship  setting  sail  from 
Joppa  could  have  reached  it  only  by  circum- 
navigating Africa.  Eziongaber,  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  port  of  depar- 
ture, had  Tarshish  lain  in  the  East  When  Jonah 
was  bidden  go  eastward  to  Nineveh,  he  went 
down  to  Joppa,  with  intent  to  flee,  of  course,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  Tarshish.  The  "  ships  of 
Tarshish  "  were  liable  to  be  "  broken  "  by  the  east 
wind.  This  wind,  now  termed  a  "  levanter,"  is 
still  formidable  to  the  navigator  in  the  western 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Psalm  Ixxii. 
10,  Tarshish  is  put  for  the  "West,"  and  Sheba 
and  Seba  for  the  "  East"  In  short — for  it  were 
tedious  here  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  ques- 
tion— all  the  notices  of  Tarshish,  whether  in 
sacred  or  profane  history,  point  with  one  consent 
to  the  extreme  west  of  the  Mediterranean;  in 
other  words,  to  Spain,  as  the  country  intended. 
There  is  but  one  passage  (2  Chron.  zz.  36)  which 
occasions  the  least  difiSculty,  and  that  is  a  diffi- 
culty noways  insurmountable. 

When  Tarshish  is  spoken  of  as  a  country,  An- 
dalusia, or  the  south  of  Spain,  imdoubtedly  is 
meant  When  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  city  or  port, 
the  reference  is  to  Carteia,  on  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, or  Cadiz,  on  the  AtUintic  coast — one  or 
botL  The  PhcBnicians  had  a  colony  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  chief 
city  was  Tartessus,  and  their  power  extended 
probably  over  all  those  parts,  on  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  shore.  The  freights  which  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  brought  back  strongly  corro- 
borate this.  Beyond  all  other  countries  known 
to  the  ancients  Spain  abounded  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  these  were  the  chief  attractions  to 
the  Oriental  merchants.  "  Spain,"  says  Heeren, 
"was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for 
silver ;  gold  was  found  there  in  great  abundance, 
also  the  baser  metals.  The  silver-mines  were  in 
those   parts  which   the   Phoenicians   comprised 


imder  the  general  name  of  Tartessus  or  Tarsliisb. 
The  immeasurable  affluence  of  the  precious  metals 
which  on  their  first  arrival  they  found  here  so 
astounded  them,  and  the  sight  thereof  so  wrought 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people,  that  fact  called 
fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  story  gained  currency 
that  the  earliest  Phoenician  colonists  not  only 
filled  their  ships  with  gold,  but  made  of  the  same 
metal  their  various  implements,  anchors  not  ex- 
cepted." These  are  the  precise  articles  which 
form  the  list  of  the  products  of  Tarshish  given 
us  by  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxviL  12,  "  all  riches,  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  both  Pliny  and 
Strabo  place  these  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  that 
very  region  of  Spain  which  is  still  famed  for  its 
mineral  riches.  The  oldest  mines,  according  to 
these  authorities,  were  in  a  mountain  where  the 
Baetis  (the  Guadalquiver)  rises,  and  which,  from 
the  exuberance  of  its  yield,  was  called  the  *^  silver 
mountain."  The  richest  mining  district  in  all 
Spain  at  this  day  lies  on  the  Guadalquiver,  and  not 
far  from  one  of  the  sources  of  that  river.  The  chief 
town,  Linares,  contains  a  population  of  18,000, 
mostly  miners;  and  just  two  months  ago  a 
"jewel"  of  greater  price  than  all  the  mines  of 
Spain  could  buy  was  for  the  first  time  offered  to 
its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Benoliel,  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  visited  the  town,  and 
preached  in  the  theatre  to  au  audience  of  600 
Spaniards,  who  "heard  him  gladly."  ''In  the 
wilderness  shall  waters  break  forth,  and  streams 
in  the  desert :  and  the  parched  ground  shall  be- 
come a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water ; 
in  the  habitation  of  dragons  where  each  lay  shall 
be  grass,  with  seeds  and  rushes." 

This  puts  the  country  we  are  traversing  in  a 
new  and  very  interesting  light  A  ray  falls  upon 
it  from  the  past,  connecting  it  with  that  more 
than  classic  shore  where  the  world's  true  civiliza- 
tion had  its  birth.  And  there  comes,  too,  a  light 
from  the  future,  which  promises  to  Spain  a  more 
glorious  day  than  any  it  has  yet  seen.  Inspired 
bards  have  mentioned  its  name  in  connection 
with  the  coming  scenes  of  the  world's  redemption 
and  happiness ;  and  in  the  grand  procession  of 
nations,  who  are  seen  in  the  latter  day  bringing 
their  gifts  and  proffering  their  homage  to  the 
"  King  of  Sion,"  the  "  kings  of  Tarshiah  "  are  be- 
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held  mftrching  in  the  van.  Keeping  this  in  view, 
let  us  lead  the  reader  in  fancy,  as  oorselves  in 
fkcty  round  the  shore  of  this  interesting  land — 
interesting  for  what  it  was,  yet  more  interesting 
for  what  it  is  to  be. 

We  start  from  Cadiz,  which  competes  with 
Caitda  for  the  honour  of  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Tarshiah,  when  that  term  is 
restricted  to  a  single  city.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Goadalquiver,  on  the  western  shore,  looking  out 
on  the  great  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  stands  Cadiz. 
Its  site  is  not  unlike  that  of  Venice.  A  curved 
neck  of  sand,  hud  down  on  rock,  runs  out  into 
the  ocean,  and,  broadening  bam-like  at  the  ex- 
tremity, gives  fltanding-room  to  this  ancient  Phoe- 
nidan-built  town.  Its  houses  cover  the  entire 
site,  leaving  only  a  narrow  margin,  which  runs  all 
round,  and  being  strongly  fenced  by  stone  bul- 
irarks  against  the  billows,  and  planted  with 
pahn-trees  and  adorned  with  fountains,  forms  a 
ddightful  and  £Ashionable  promenade.  When  the 
sea-breeze  cools  the  air,  and  the  moon's  silver 
falls  upon  palm-tree  and  city  roof,  and  ocean's 
murmur  b  low  and  soft,  crowds  of  gaditanas 
in  their  black  lace  mantillas,  and  cabaUeros  in  their 
graceful  capas,  throng  the  Alameda.  During  the 
heat  of  day  the  inhabitants  mostly  remain  within 
doom 

Cadiz  is  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  Europe.  It 
was  founded,  tradition  says,  by  Hercules,  eleven 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Then  it 
looks  gray  and  fading?  It  has  fallen  into  its 
'*sear  and  yellow  leaft"  Quite  the  reverse. 
Cadiz  carries  its  age  amazingly  well;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  youngest-looking  city  in  all  Europe.  How 
comes  this  f  Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  its  per- 
petual youth  %  It  is  soon  told.  Every  house  in 
Cadiz  is  whitewashed  every  year.  This  is  a  simple 
enough  expedient,  but  the  result  is  striking.  Cadiz 
loob  a  mount  of  snow  rising  out  of  the  blue  sea. 
In  fuct,  we  never  saw  anything  so  gay  and  pretty. 
Scenery  it  has  none;  architectural  grandeur  it 
has  none.  It  has  only  the  beauty  of  extreme 
whiteness,  set  off  by  green  window-shutters,  a 
fringe  of  palms,  and  the  azure  main — ^forming  the 
vast  limitless  canyas  on  which  this  dazzling  speck 
of  picture  is  put  down.  It  is  bright  and  shining 
as  a  silver  dish,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  the 
natives,  who  call  it  a  '<  toza  de  pkta." 


Nor  is  its  cleanliness  all  on  the  outside ;  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  carefully  swept  In 
these  respects  Cadiz  may  compare  with,  if  it  does 
not  excel,  most  of  our  English  towns.  The  ex- 
cellent sewenge  of  the  circumambient  sea  may 
perhaps  have  something  to  do  with  this,  for  Spain, 
unusual  amenity. 

After  Tyre,  Cadiz  was  the  great  entrep6t  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  was  specially  the  link 
betwixt  Phoenicia  and  Britain.  Had  we  stood 
on  these  ramparts  three  thousand  years  ago,  with 
look  directed  seaward,  we  should  have  seen  many 
a  prow  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz.  Ascend- 
ing from  the  south,  and  gleaming  in  the  bright 
sun,  would  have  been  seen  the  silken  sails  of 
Tyre ;  while,  rounding  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the 
north,  would  have  appeared  the  adventurous  craft 
which  came  laden  with  the  tin  of  Cornwall  and 
the  amber  of  the  Baltic.  Here,  at  this  port,  were 
their  cargoes  discharged,  and,  being  transferred 
to  Tyrian  bottoms,  were  borne  off  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  markets  of  the  East 
When  Tyre  fell,  Cadiz  felt  the  blow.  With  the 
rise  of  Home  its  prosperity  returned.  A  second 
time  it  declined  when  Constantinople  was  built, 
and  the  ships  of  the  East  crowded  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  discovery  of  America  brought  back 
more  than  the  early  prosperity  of  Cadiz.  Again 
the  white  sails  enlivened  its  seas,  and  the  riches 
of  Peru  filled  its  warehouses ;  but  with  the  loss 
of  the  transatlantic  colonies  of  Spain,  Cadiz  sunk 
a  third  time ;  and  now  its  population  is  barely  a 
half  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  opulence. 

The  steamer  in  which  we  left  Cadiz  lay  anchored 
in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  bay.  When  we 
got  on  board — which  we  did  with  some  difficulty, 
for  our  skiff  had  to  tack  against  a  head- wind,  and, 
as  misfortunes  never  come  single,  ran  foul  of  other 
craft — we  saw  this,  the  oldest  of  European  cities, 
to  more  advantage  than  ever.  It  looked  white 
and  glistening,  like  Celestial  City ;  it  had,  too,  in- 
numerable turrets  atop— for  every  house  has  its 
observatory,  to  which  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
add  their  yet  more  imposing  towers,  giving  a  very 
grand  appearance  indeed  to  the  little  town.  We 
steamed  slowly  out  of  the  bay,  which  is  liker  lake 
than  harbour,  being  about  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. We  rounded  the  tall,  snow-white 
lighthouse,  which  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a 
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reef  of  rocks  which  runs  out  some  way  into  the 
ocean,  and  once  saved  Cadiz  from  destruction. 
The  great  earthquake,  which  swallowed  up  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  sent  a  huge  wave 
along  the  coast,  which  would,  without  remeid, 
have  engulfed  Cadiz,  and  left  its  site,  Uke  that  of 
her  renowned  sister  Tyre,  a  place  for  fishermen  to 
spread  their  nets  upon,  had  not  this  reef  broken 
the  force  and  changed  the  direction  of  the  mighty 
billow.  Boiling  away  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
spending  its  force  there,  it  left  the  little  Cadiz 
undisturbed  on  the  site  on  which  Hercules — that 
is,  the  Phoenicians,  the  real  Hercules — ^had  placed 
it  twenty-eight  centuries  before. 

All  sail  set,  we  bore  away  to  the  south.  The 
snow-white  Cadiz  sunk  into  the  blue  wave.  The 
coast  of  Spain  kept  in  sight  on  the  larboard,  but 
fell  back,  and  swept  on  in  a  great  crescent,  which, 
at  its  southern  extremity,  displayed  a  lofty  peaked 
mountain,  which  stood  up  like  a  great  horn.  It 
was  bare,  scalpy  looking,  noways  picturesque,  but 
prominent,  and  grew  bigger  and  bluffer  as  we 
neared  it ;  and  now  we  could  see  that  it  bore  a 
tower  atop.  We  inquired  its  name.  The  answer 
made  our  pulse  beat  a  little  quicker — as  what 
British  pulse  would  it  not ) — Trafalgar !  So  then 
we  were  gazing  on  the  scene  of  Nelson's  crowning 
victory  !  There  has  been  no  naval  engagement, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  which  has 
so  greatly  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and, 
by  consequence,  of  the  world,  as  the  battle  fought 
at  the  foot  of  this  bluff  headland.  EEad  Napo- 
leon won,  despotism  would  have  got  a  half  cen- 
tury's lease  of  power,  for  the  way  would  have 
been  opened  for  the  realization  of  those  projects 
of  universal  empire  which  he  was  then  medi- 
tating. The  issue,  however,  made  Britain  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  and  determined  that,  probably 
before  the  century  in  which  "  Trafalgar"  was 
fought  had  run  out,  freedom  of  conscience  would 
be  the  law  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  quite 
as  much  mistress  of  the  seas  to-day  as  she  was 
on  the  morrow  after  "Trafalgar;''  nor  is  there 
any  symptoms  at  this  hour  of  her  losing  her 
naval  supremacy ;  and  mistress  of  the  seas,  Britain 
is,  in  the  first  place,  mistress  of  two-thirds  of  the 
globe  we  live  on.  And  when  we  throw  in  the 
noways  contemptible  space  of  dry  land  of  which 
she  is  also  mistress,  we  find  that  the  portion  of 


the  world  covered  by  her  flag  is  by  much  the 
laiger  half  of  the  whole.  And  let  us  think  what 
that  flag  is  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  eartL  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  power 
which  appears  to  them  marvellous,  united  to  a 
justice,  an  honour,  and  a  mercy,  which  appears 
even  more  marvellous.  Not  a  tribe  is  there  on 
the  earth  that  would  not  mourn  were  Britain  to 
fall — feeliug  that  the  shield  of  a  mighty  Pro- 
tectress had  been  withdrawn.  As  we  sailed 
over  the  spot  where  the  men  who  fought  on  the 
21st  October  1805  shed  their  blood,  we  felt  that 
this  great  victory  had  not  been  over-estimated ; 
that  it  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  history, 
and  a  stride  towards  that  grand  emancipation  for 
which  the  world  groans. 

A  breeze  sprang  up  off  Cape  TraflBLlgar.  The 
waves  danced  and  played  around  the  feet  of  the 
headland  where  the  great  battle  had  been  fought. 
The  gale  kept  freshening,  and  now  the  main  was 
freckled  all  over  to  the  horizon  with  white  crest& 
We  reefed  all  sail  By-and-by  a  grand  sight 
showed  itself.  Old  Africa  rose  above  the  waters. 
Its  dark  mountains  came  in  a  crowd,  tumultuous 
and  grand ;  but  a  dimness  shaded  its  shore.  As 
we  ploughed  our. way  to  the  south,  along  the 
stony  flanks  of  Trafalgar,  we  could,  by-and-by, 
distinctly  make  out,  glimmering  on  its  coast^  the 
white  dwellings  of  Tangiers.  Many  memories 
did  the  sight  of  that  land  call  up  :  the  "  wonders  '* 
done  of  old  '^  in  the  field  of  Zoan ;"  the  Pharaohs 
that  once  ruled  in  "  Ham's  land ;"  the  destinies 
that  still  await  it ;  and  the  fate  of  that  intrepid 
traveller — pioneer  of  its  liberation  from  the  worst 
of  all  tyrants,  sheer  brutish  ignorance — who  five 
years  ago  passed  within  its  mysterious  confines, 
and  has  not  returned  since.  Sleeps  he  in  the 
grave  ?  Or  lives  he  still,  and  heroically  goes  on 
his  way,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  under  burning 
heats  and  freezing  cold,  amid  savage  beasts,  and 
yet  more  savage  men  1 

We  were  now  near  Tarifa,  which  nestles  quite 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  amid  the  spurs  of 
the  great  mountains  which  form  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Europe.  This  little  town  is  equally 
famous  in  the  history  of  Roman  conquest  and  of 
Moorish  adventure ;  for,  sitting  as  it  does  at  one 
of  the  main  entrances  of  Spain — ^the  Calais  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula — its  possession  has  been  the 
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object  of  many  a  bloody  contest  It  is  still  re- 
nowned for  the  bravery  of  its  men  and  the  deli- 
dons  quality  of  its  oranges ;  though  where  there 
is  soil  to  produce  the  latter  we  could  not  imagine, 
for  nothing  met  the  eye  around  it  save  great 
locksy  which  ran  out  in  a  bristling  reef  into  the 
sea,  with  the  billows  breaking  over  them  in  cata- 
racts of  foam,  and  giving  augury  of  what  we  might 
look  for  when  we  should  open  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  face  the  levanter  which  was  now 
bbwing. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  bore  into  the  Straits,  and 
vere  fairly  under  way  on  the 

"  Blue  iea*i  watm 
When  GUpe  looka  on  AMol" 

Now  the  scene  opened  in  all  its  grandeur.  On 
tiie  right  rose  the  giant  forms  of  ^  Muritania's 
moontainsy"  their  tops  buried  in  the  haze  which 
the  levanter  brought  with  it  On  the  left,  run- 
ning on  in  a  lofty  wall  of  alternate  headland  and 
nnne,  embosoming  plantations  of  the  cork-tree, 
was  Europe.  The  space  between  the  two  con- 
tinents was  filled  with  the  great  seas,  which  the 
levanter,  as  it  met  the  current  which  always  sets 
in  here  from  the  Athintic,  heaped  up  and  rolled 
before  it  We  breasted  the  billows,  we  rolled 
down  into  the  trough  on  the  other  side,  but  no 
harm  befell  us ;  only  we  had  a  taste  of  the  "  east 
wind"  which  the  ''ships  of  Tarshish"  sometimes 
encountered  on  their  return  voyage,  and  from 
which  they  did  not  always  escape  so  scathless  as 
we  now  did.  We  passed  numerous  craft,  for  we 
were  now  on  that  great  highway  along  which  is 
borne  the  world's  commerce,  all  bearing  westward 
under  bare  XK>le8.  When  we  were  about  half-way 
up  the  Straits,  a  great  mountain,  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  earth,  stood  forward  into  the  ocean  from  the 
Enropean  shore.  We  could  not  possibly  mistake 
it  We  knew  that  the  flag  of  England  floated  on 
its  lofty  summit — the  symbol  of  a  greater  power 
than  the  fiibled  Hercules,  with  whose  exploits 
tradition  has  filled  this  region,  and  in  whose 
faononr  it  had  appropriated  this  very  ''Rock;'' 
for  we  were  now  gazing  on  one  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercnlea.  After  another  hour  and  a  half  s  steam- 
ing we  hoved  round  into  the  quiet  bay  at  its  feet, 
>Qd  cast  anchor  off  the  little  town  of  Algeciras. 

The  anchor  was  hardly   down   when   there 
gathered  round  the  steamer  a  crowd  of  small 


boats,  rowed  by  savage -looking  men,  gesticu- 
lating and  shouting  for  "  fares."  We  should 
have  run  some  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  or 
tumbled  into  the  sur^  which  broke  in  huge 
ground-swells  on  the  shore,  had  not  accident 
given  the  Spanish  captain  an  interest  in  our  safe 
landing.  He  had  been  entrusted  at  Cadiz  with 
despatches  "  on  Her  Majesty's  service,"  addressed 
to  the  admiral  commanding  on  the  station  of 
Gibraltar ;  but  as  he  was  to  sail  next  morning  for 
Algeria  without  touching  at  the  "  Rock,"  he 
begged  us,  being  the  only  Englishman  on  board, 
to  do  him  the  favour  of  conveying  the  despatches 
to  Qibraltar,  which,  of  course,  we  willingly  under- 
took to  do.  Accordingly,  he  took  care  to  commit 
us  to  the  least  savage  of  the  crowd,  and  soon 
thereafter  we  were  safely  set  down  on  the  heap  of 
stones  which  serves  for  a  pier. 

Poor,  barbarous,  beggared  Algeciras !  It  too 
has  lived  through  many  eras,  and  seen  mighty 
empires  pass  away.  It  sat  here,  on  this  same 
shore,  when  the  Persian  was  reigning.  Hither  have 
come  Phoenician,  and  Roman,  and  Moor,  and 
Groth.  Christian  Crusader  and  Saracenic  knight 
have  met  before  it  Under  its  waUs  mighty 
hosts  have  contended.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
place,  and  one  can  scarce  realize  or  credit  its  past 
grandeur.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  reminded  us 
of  that  of  Burntisland  as  respects  Edinburgh. 
Looking  across  the  bay  is  seen  the  giant  form  of 
the  "  Rock,"  just  as,  looking  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  is  seen  Arthur  Seat ;  and,  to  perfect  the 
resemblance,  "  Old  Gib,"  as  the  levanter  was 
blowing,  wore  a  "  night-cap  "  of  mist  The  moon 
was  now  out,  and  the  scene  was  still  and  lovely ; 
and  felt  to  be  so  all  the  more  after  a  day's  toss- 
ing. There  was  the  quiet-  bay;  the  magnificent 
mountain,  which,  though  five  miles  away,  seemed 
to  rise  right  above  us ;  the  lights  of  the  town 
gleaming  at  its  feet,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
vessels  which  lay  motionless  on  the  tide.  By 
the  gate  of  Algeciras  did  the  Moor  enter  Spain ; 
by  the  same  gate  did  Prim  and  Serranno  enter  it 
in  1868 ;  and  by  this  gate  did  a  greater  power 
than  either  enter  it,  for  here  were  spoken  the 
memorable  words  of  Prim  to  Cabrera — "  You  may 
enter  Spain  with  the  Bible  under  your  arm." 
These  words  mark  another  of  history's  grand 
knd-marks.     They  fell  quietly,  but  they  had  in 
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them  more  real  power  than  the  thunder  of  a  hun- 
dred battle-fields,  and  doubtless  sounded  more 
terribly  to  Borne.  Canning  boasted  that  he  had 
called  into  existence  a  new  world.  Had  Prim 
fully  understood  his  own  words,  he  might  have 
boasted,  not  indeed  that  he  had  called  into  ex- 
istence a  new  world,  but  that  he  had  unchained 
forces  that  could. 

Next  morning,  instead  of  being  ferried  across 
the  bay,  we  resolved  to  walk  round  it,  and  enter 
Gibraltar  on  foot.  The  journey  is' a  dozen  miles. 
Boad  there  can  scarce  be  said  to  be;  and  the 
population,  demoralized  by  smuggling,  is  the  most 
lawless  and  daring  in  the  Peninsula.  This  latter 
fact,  however,  we  did  not  know  at  the  time. 
Toil  we  felt  none ;  and  if  danger  was  incurred, 
we  were  amply  recompensed  by  the  magnificent 
views  which  every  step  presented,  and  the  historic 
and  once  populous  and  luxurious  sites,  now  grass- 
grown,  over  which  our  walk  led  us.  The  most 
prominent  object  in  the  scene  was,  of  course,  the 
"Eock."  Every  few  paces  showed  it  under  a 
different  aspect,  and  in  each  aspect  it  was  majestic, 
grand.  In  some  it  strikingly  reminded  us  of 
Arthur  Seat ;  it  had  the  same  lion-like  form,  the 
same  couching  attitude,  only  it  was  six  times 
bigger.  Through  the  opening  of  the  bay  on  the 
right  were  seen  the  mountains  of  Africa,  and 
behind  the  towering  summits  of  the  front  range 
stood  up  the  yet  mightier  sunmiits  of  Mount 
Atlas,  that  great  giant,  on  whose  shoulder  the 
ancients  placed  tiie  burden  of  the  globe.  The 
only  burden  he  bore  when  we  beheld  him  was 
the  snows  of  immemorial  winters.  On  our  left, 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  were  the  mountains  of 
Eonda  and  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. 

Our  path  was  now  the  sandy  beach,  now  the 
trackless  plain,  with  an  occasional  half-mile  of 
ancient  road ;  but  stray  we  could  not ;  we  had 
simply  to  steer  upon  the  Eock,  and  that  was  a 
beacon  which  we  could  not  miss.  The  half-naked 
population  through  which  we  passed  bore  about 
them  an  air  which  made  us  sorely  mistrust  them, 
but  every  mile  or  so  brought  us  to  the  Spanish 
patrol  We  had  to  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Palmones,  and  next  on  those  of  the  Guadaranque, 
till  a  chance  passenger  should  turn  up,  and  then 
we  were  ferried  across  in  vety  primitive  fashion. 


On  the  sloping  ground  beyond  the  latter  river 
we  saw  on  the  left  the  poor  farm-house  which 
marks  where  stood  the  Tartessus  of  the  PhGeni- 
cians  and  the  Carteia  of  the  Greeks.  Ferns  and 
stubble-land,  amid  which  looked  out  fragments 
of  city  walls  and  the  dim  traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
covered  the  spot  where  the  merchants  of  the  East 
were  wont  to  meet  those  of  the  West^  and  chaffer 
over  their  bargains.  Here  Scipio  Africanus  fought, 
and  thither  fled  the  younger  Pompey  after  his  de- 
feat Down  the  steep  rough  road  which  led  from 
it  came  a  Spaniard,  in  brown  doak,  and  a  conple 
of  dogs,  driving  before  him  a  little  herd  of  cows. 

At  length  we  reached  the  low  sandy  isthmus 
which  joins  Gibraltar  to  the  mainland  of  the 
peninsula.    We  seemed  here  to  stand  under  the 
precipices  of  the  mountain,  so  much  did  the 
'*  Eock  "  appear  to  overhang  the  road.     We  ap- 
proached the  Spanish  lines — a  row   of  white 
sentry-boxes,  which  ran  right  across  the  narrow 
strip  of  land.     The  sentinels  were  taking  it  easy, 
lounging  and  chattering;  and  perhaps  they  were 
wise,  for  Spain's  danger  is  within,  not  from  with- 
out    A  few   yards   farther,  over    the    neutral 
ground,  and  we  stood  before  another   row  of 
sentry-boxes,  painted  blue.     The  soldiers  on  duty 
were  tall,  erect  fellows,  and  they  strode  along 
with  firm  measured  step.     ''A  British  subject, 
sir  ?''  demanded  one  of  them.     "  Tes,"  we  replied, 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  passed  under  that 
sceptre  which  could  as  efiectually  protect  us  here 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Europe  as  in  the 
heart  of  London  itself. 

The  wondrous  character  of  the  place  began  now 
to  unfold  itself  to  us.  The  entrance,  which  is 
closely  guarded  and  terrifically  armed,  leads  across 
drawbridges,  through  gateways  bristling  with 
portcullis  and  cannon,  along  galleries  with  bomb- 
proof roofs,  and  under  bastions  defended  by  other 
bastions;  while  overhead  tier  on  tier  of  cannon 
look  down  upon  one,  and  the  whole  mountain 
brisdes  with  guns,  as  a  hedgehog  with  prickles, 
round  and  round,  from  base  to  summit  It  is  a 
vast  fortress  hung  in  air,  ready,  (m  a  signal  being 
given,  to  transform  itself  into  a  mountain  of  fire, 
and  rain  death  on  the  invader  from  a  thousand 
port-holes.  We  could  not  help  picturing  it  to 
ourselves  as  a  giant  warrior,  clothed,  in  armour 
of  proof,  from  head  to  heel,  standing  on  this  great 
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Lighway  uf  the  world,  and  holding  out  to  him 
who  comes  peaceably  or  flees  hither  from  the 
tyrant  and  persecutor  a  hand  of  welcome,  but 
uplifting  against  the  foe  an  arm  that  strikes  with 
speedy  and  exterminating  vengeance. 

How  wonderful  and  how  wise  that  Providence 
which  gave  this  Rock  to  us!  .  For  great  moral 
and  spiritual  ends,  which  only  now  begin  to  be 
realued,  was  it  without  doubt  committed  to  our 
keepmg:  We  remember,  when  standing  upon  its 
highest  summit,  Europe  behind  us,  Africa  frown- 
ing in  front,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east,  and 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  having  it  demonstrated 
to  05  that  '* Gibraltar"  could  not  defend  the 
Straits,  seeing  its  guns  did  not  reach  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  that  an  enemy's  ship  could 
pass  through  in  despite  of  us.  We  laid  our 
hand  on  the  flag-staff,  and  looked  up  at  the 
flag  at  its  top.  We  may  not  be  able  to  shut  the 
Straits ;  but  we  can  hoist  that  flag,  and  where 
that  flag  floats,  conscience  is  free.  To  hoist 
the  ensign  of  a  ''  free  conscience "  in  the  midst 
of  enslaved  nations  is  a  mightier  service  than 
to  stop  a  hostile  ship  in  these  waters.  Is  not 
this  a  grand  pulpit  from  which  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  toleration?  Here  you  have  Europe 
and  Africa,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  for  an  audience. 
The  guis  with  which  this  Bock  bristles  cannot 
reach  beyond  a  certain  range,  and  that  a  narrow 
one ;  but  the  truth  of  which  this  flag  is  the  sym- 
bol— ^the  supremacy  of  conscience,  to  wit — will 
dethrone  tyrants  everywhere.  There  are  no  limits 
to  its  range  but  those  of  the  world.  Besides,  is 
not  this  Bock  a  practical  illustration  of  the 


doctrine  of  a  free  conscience  %  Toleration  is  here 
seen  in  operation ;  for  there,  in  the  town  at  our 
feet,  Moors,  Arabs,  Jews,  Bomanists,  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  are  aU  living  peaceably 
together,  and  are  all  protected  without  reference 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinions  till 
light  come  to  open  their  eyes.  This  is  a  bet- 
ter way  of  proving  the  truth  of  Christianity 
than  by  crucifying  a  Jew  or  burning  a  Moslem. 
What  is  this  "  Bock**  but  a  city  of  refuge 
in  the  midst  of  lands  of  bondage  and  death  1 
Hither  may  flee  the  persecuted  of  all  creeds. 
Here  they  may  learn  a  better  way;  and  from 
hence  they  may  go  forth  to  spread  the  light  in 
the  dark  lands  around.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
Bock  of  Gibraltar  which  furnished  a  material 
basis  for  the  evangelization  of  Spain.  Here  the 
infant  Spanish  Church  was  nourished  while  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  and  the  Spanish  priesthood 
were  accomplishing  their  times ;  and  when  these 
were  fulfilled,  that  Church  went  forth  to  begin 
her  work  in  Spain.  This  is  the  war  in  which  the 
Bock  of  Gibraltar,  as  a  British  possession,  was 
meant  to  do  service.  It  was  not  as  the  '^  keys  of 
the  Straits,"  but  as  the  *'  keys  of  Pagandom,"  that 
it  was  put  into  our  hands ;  and  we  trust  Great 
Britain  will  never  part  with  it  till  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  all  the  countries  around  it,  Popish  and 
Moslem,  has  been  fairly  initiated,  and  the  Bible 
and  the  missionary  enjoy  the  same  full  protection 
in  them  which  Bomamsm  and  Mohammedanism 
do  among  us.  And  we  know  that,  if  we  are  dis- 
posed to  keep  it,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ten 
Spains  to  take  it  from  us. 


THE  PABABLE  OF  THE  FACE. 

FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  JOHN  KENNSDT,  BURGESS  OF  AYR,  WHO  PEPABTED  THIS  UFE 

THREE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  ARMADA. 


GHT  days  past  died  in  my  house  John 
Moor,  the  last  of  those  men  of  evil 
lives  and  strange  deaths  whom  the 
Spaniard  brought  to  us.  It  is  known 
to  all  how,  about  the  Lammas  of  the  year  1588, 
the  Lord  delivered  not  us  only,  but  much  more 
our  ndghbours  of  England,  from  the  great  storm 
that  lay  sore  upon  them.  Indeed,  the  Provost  of 
our  town  was,  with  the  minister,  in  Edinburgh  at 


the  time  when  the  General  Assembly  held  that 
great  fast,  and  every  roan  looked  hard  in  his  neigh- 
bour's face  for  news  of  the  lauding  of  the  swords 
of  the  Pope  on  our  coast  In  the  morning  it  was 
told  that  they  had  been  seen  at  Dunbar,  and  be- 
fore night  the  men  of  Fife  believed  that  they  had 
not  only  gotten  ashore,  but  had  gathered  together 
at  St  Andrews.  But  it  was  noways  true;  and 
when  the  same  tales  were  told  of  their  lauding 
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first  at  Aberdeen  and  after  at  Cromarty,  xre  began 
to  understand  with  how  great  a  deliverance  we 
had  been  delivered.     The  God  of  the  winds  was 
himself  the  convoy  and  admiral  to  that  great  navy, 
leading  it  round  our  coasts  without  touching 
them  for  ravage,  and  directing  all  their  hulks  and 
galleons  to  the  islands,  rocks,  and  sands  which 
he  had  destined  for  their  wreck  and  loss.     And  I 
need  not  tell  (for  it  is  known)  how,  weeks  after, 
there  were  of  them  that  escaped  from  the  storms 
at  Orkney  and  the  Pentland  Firth  who  were  cast 
ashore  upon  our  coast  at  Ayr — a  miserable  com- 
pany !     But  of  them  all  remained  with  us  none 
but  this  John  Moor,  who,  forasmuch  as  he  had 
broken  his  thigh-bone,  and  could  in  no  wise  be 
moved,  lay  day  and  night  in  my  bam  for  two 
months  and  more ;  and  was  taken  at  last  into 
my  house,  partly  that  I   had  hope   he  might 
yet  be  cured  (whereas,  though  we  knew  it  not, 
he  was  very  near  his  death),  and  also  I  could 
not  but  begin  to  love  the  man,  though  for  no 
good  that  he  could  tell  of  himself  or  of  the  life 
he  had  lived  before  he  came.    So  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  house  he  spoke  no  word  to  any  one,  but 
becoming  on  that  same  day  white  in  the  face 
and  of  sunken  eyes,  in  four  days  thereafter  he 
passed  away.     This  man  John  Moor  would  never 
speak  to  the  minister,  though  he  came  nigh  every 
day  to  him  for  the  last  week  before  that  he  de- 
parted ;  and  my  wife  would  not  go  into  the  room 
where  he  was — no,  not  with  his  meat ;  and  the 
very  bairns  cried  when  they  saw  the  Papist  so 
much  as  look  their  way.     And  no  one  saw  him 
but  myself  (and  the  neighbour's  boy,  Murdoch, 
who  was  not  afraid  of  him,  yet  to  the  boy  he 
would  never  speak);  but  to  me  this  Moor  told 
stranger  stories  than  ever  came  to  me  in  my 
life  before,  and  whether  they  are  true  or  not  to 
this  day  I  know  not     Nay,  sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  man  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  true  or  not  himself  also,  bub  spoke  as  if  he 
were  in  dreams. 

Yet  was  he  not  a  man  of  a  false  heart,  and  he 
had  come  through  troubles  many  and  strange.  He 
never  would  say  in  what  land  he  was  born ;  and 
when  one  day  (my  wife  having  gone  to  the  cate- 
chising) I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not  but  believe 
he  was  born  an  Englishman,  he  looked  me  in  my 
fiEUse  and  said  nothing,  yet  neither  did  he  change 


colour  nor  seem  afraid.     But  he  had  been  uz 
years  among  the  Turks  in  Barbary ;  and  he  showed 
me  three  wounds — on  his  left  cheek,  and  on  his 
left  breast,  and  on  the  inner  part  of  hb  arm — all 
which  had  been  made  by  one  cut  or  slash  and 
no  more,  of  his  master's  crooked  sword,  when  he 
one  day  was  wroth  with  hiuL     But  for  six  years 
he  served  the  Turk,  and  rowed  in  their  galleys; 
and  when  at  last  he  escaped  into  a  great  ship, 
with  many  Flemings  and  Dutch  and  English  upon 
it,  the  mariners  called  him  John  Moor;  and  if 
he  had  beforetime  any  other  name,  no  one  knew 
what  it  was.     And  his  face  was  brown  and  hard, 
and  his  hair  curled,  as  if  he  were  a  Moor  indeed. 
But  how  many  things  and  how  strange  did  this 
man  see  before  he  became  the  King  of  Spain's 
servant,  who  sent  him  into  Scotland  to  die  !    In 
this  first  ship,  into  which  he  fled  from  the  Turks 
and  their  bitter  slavery,  was  found  two  years 
after  a  senator  of  that  famous  city  of  Venice,  whom 
the  captain  had  kidnapped  in  hope  of  a  bag  of 
gold  (which,  after  all,  they  found  not  upon  him); 
and  no  sooner  was  he  kidnapped  than  a  storm 
arose,  which  drove  them  for  three  days  on  the 
sea  in  utter  peril  of  their  life;  and  on  the  third 
morning,  when  by  God's  mercy  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  they  drew  nigh  to  a  harbour,  their  first  care 
was  to  slay  the  great  Venetian  and  cast  him  into 
the  sea,  lest  men  should  know  that  he  had  been 
carried  away.     And  they  got  nothing  from  him 
but  a  robe,  made  of  silk,  and  precious,  which 
came  from  the  East     And  one  day,  when  this 
John  Moor  lay  by  the  great  stone  near  my  byre, 
he  pointed  to  the  west,  and  said,  ''  I  saw  the  sun 
go  down  like  that  in  the  golden  Indies,  and  our 
master  the  Capitan  Legoretto  died  with  the  sun. 
For  he  had  a  deep  wound  and  heavy,  and  he  called 
to  the  priest,  and  said,  '  If  yon  say  three  pater- 
nosters before  the  sun  goes  down,  I  shall  live  till 
to-morrow.'     But  he  had  not  said  two  full  paters 
before  the  topmost  edge  of  the  sun  went  down  under 
the  sea,  and  the  captain  let  fall  his  pistolet  on  the 
deck,  and  set>  his  face  hard,  and  died,  though  not 
a  drop  of  blood  came  from  his  wound;  and  the 
priest  turned  sick  and  died  of  the  fever  before 
they  got  out  of  the  bay." 

But  of  all  the  things  he  told  me,  the  strangest 
was  this ;  it  goes  not  out  of  my  thought  night  or 
day.     I  fear  to  tell  it  to  the  minister ;  and  though 
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I  have  told  it  to  my  wife  yet  will  she  not  believe 
it,  but  will  have  me  not  to  hearken  to  lies.  Never- 
theless, be  it  true  or  false,  I  think  well  that  John 
Moor  when  he  told  it  believed  it  in  his  heart 
Fur  he  abode  (he  said)  in  the  city  of  Quesundo, 
in  the  Indies,  and  sometimes  in  the  towns  that 
lie  not  very  far  from  that  city,  all  for  the  space  of 
four  months,  in  peace  with  the  people.  And  the 
people  of  that  country,  though  they  were  pagans, 
were  full  of  civility  and  righteousness,  and  gladly 
trafficked  with  them  in  the  peace,  though  they 
were  thereafter  very  cruel  in  war.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  abode  among  them,  and  learned 
their  language,  and  would  have  settled  there  for 
perpetuity,  if  it  might  be  so,  and  was  veiy  curious 
in  their  customs  and  their  ways.  Now  it  came 
to  pass  that  wheresoever  he  went,  in  country  or 
m  town,  he  found  among  them  one  or  two  men 
whose  eyes  looked  upon  him  and  upon  all  things, 
differently  from  the  others.  These  men  were  in 
notbiog  different  from  their  countrymen  in 
suture,  or  in  colour,  or  in  the  shape  and  feature 
of  their  face,  but  in  this  only, — that  wheresoever 
they  went  they  seemed  as  if  they  saw  something 
which  others  did  not  see  ;  and  when  John  Moor 
or  any  other  was  alone  with  one  of  them,  it  seemed 
ever  as  though  there  were  with  them  a  third, 
whom  this  one  knew.  Nay,  even  when  one  of 
these  was  alone  and  at  a  distance,  he  still  seemed 
as  though  he  saw  somewhat,  and  often  looked  on 
before  him,  and  sometimes  looked  up  to  the  sky. 
And  oftentimes  desirous  to  know  who  they  were, 
he  was  afraid  to  a!bk  themselves ;  and  the  other 
people  loved  not  to  tell  the  Spaniards  matters  such 
^  these.  But  at  last  a  grave  and  ancient  man  in 
whose  house  he  dwelt,  and  whose  daughter  he 
Inved  much,  said  to  him — "  Speak  not  of  them. 
These  are  the  People  of  the  Face."  And  being 
farther  asked,  he  said  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  had  been  found  in  their  mountains  a  family, 
in  no  wise  different  from  the  other  upland  people, 
save  that  every  child  that  was  born  of  them, 
whensoever  he  looked  up  to  the  sky,  saw  there 
<z  Face  looking  <U  him.  And  now  was  this  family 
uispeised  from  their  original,  and  scattered  both 
among  thdr  towns  and  into  other  lands  that  lay 
uear :  yet  wherever  they  went  this  mark  followed 
every  one  of  them,  for  still  he  saw  a  Face  which 
no  other  around  him  could  see. 


''  And  did  they  confess,"  said  my  John  Moor 
to  this  elder  of  the  Indies,  "that  thus  they 
saw?" 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  other.  "  There  were  of  them 
who  denied  earnestly  that  this  was  in  their  blood, 
and  were  ashamed  of  it ;  yet  did  not  the  people 
believe  them,  for  they  saw  that  these  men  who 
denied  would  never  look  up  to  the  sky ;  no,  not 
when  they  were  alone,  but  still  looked  some  other 
way.  And  also  even  the  others  would  not  speak  of 
it,  and  some  of  them  looked  sad,  and  others  looked 
joyful,  but  of  all  of  them  men  knew  by  their  face 
that  they  were  of  the  people  that  saw."  And  of 
them  were  men  not  only  upright  in  their  dealings, 
but  good  in  their  heart,  and  of  a  tender  spirit, 
such  as  in  that  land  was  never  known.  But 
there  were  two  things  which  John  Moor,  while 
he  dwelt  in  that  country,  could  never  attain  to 
know.  He  knew  not,  first,  if  it  was  the  same 
Face  that  all  of  them  saw.  For,  inasmuch  as 
each  saw  only  the  visage  that  looked  on  himself, 
that  one  could  not  tell,  even  if  he  much  desired, 
whether  his  brother  saw  the  same ;  but  all  men 
believed  (though  they  knew  not)  that  this  whole 
people  saw  the  same  Face.  And  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Face  was  ever  turned  to  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  each  of  them ; 
but  whether  it  changed  its  countenance  unto 
them  from  time  to  time  men  knew  not.  For 
surely  some  of  them  had  said  that  it  now  smiled 
upon  them,  and  that  again  it  did  frown;  but 
those  that  had  said  this  (and  Moor  had  speech  of 
none  of  them)  were  of  them  that  loved  the  Face 
that  followed  them,  and  would  oft,  in  whatsoever 
business  they  were,  look  up  to  it,  and  do  nought 
in  any  grave  matter  until  it  had  made  answer 
unto  them  (as  they  believed)  from  the  sky.  And 
these  men  lived  an  equal  life,  as  of  men  not  much 
cast  down  in  sorrow,  nor  hastily  carried  away  in 
gladness,  but  ever  remembering  that  which  was 
looking  upon  them  until  they  should  turn  and 
look  up  to  it  And  those  who  had  seen  them 
much  perceived  that  these  men  were  all  like  unto 
each  other,  at  least  in  this  look  of  their  face. 
And  while  some  of  the  wise  said  that  they  in- 
herited this  resemblance  one  to  another  from 
their  birth,  others  said  not  so,  but  that  by  looking 
oft  upon  the  one  Face  they  grew  like  unto  it  ia 
visage  also  themselves. 
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These  things  John  Moor  told  me,  not  in  the 
fever  of  his  wound,  but  in  great  weakness  and 
ten  days  before  his  death  ;  and  because  my  wife 
still  craveth  of  me  my  warrant  for  believing  such 
phantastic  stories,  and  will  have  me  take  counsel 
of  the  minister,  which  I,  being  the  master  in  my 
own  house,  will  in  no  wise  yield  to  do,  therefore 
I  commit  the  same  to  write,  and  have  signed  it 
in  presence  of  Peter  Shaw,  an  honest  man  and 
member  of  the  guild,  and  of  James  M'Broy,  my 
mother's  cousin,  and  tacksman  in  the  isle  of 
Arran  on  the  side  that  looks  over  to  Bute. 

Postscript  hy  tJte  Minister. 

[This  John  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  a  quiet 
spirit,  and  though  he  profited  not  much  by  the 
ordinances,  and  was  a  hindrance,  yea,  and  a  dis- 
tress, to  that  singular  Christian  woman  Isabel 
M'llroy,  his  wife;  yet  had  he  more  exercise  of 


heart  than  his  neighbours  knew.  After  his  death 
I  found  in  his  hand  of  write,  on  a  separate  paper, 
these  texts  of  the  Word,  which  I  verily  believe  be 
laid  up  in  his  heart  along  with  that  Ethnic  and 
superfluous  history,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  care 
not  to  judge.] 

'*  This  is  the  generation  that  seek  thy  face.^ 

"  Thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy 
countenance.'' 

"The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place, 
beholding  the  evil  and  the  good." 

"  When  thou  didst  say.  Seek  ye  my  fiicc ;  my 
heart  said  unto  thee,  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.'' 

"  We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image." 

"  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness ;  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with 
thy  likeness." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EL    DORADO     FOUND. 

"  So,  the  AU-GreAt  were  the  &U-loying  too-  - 
So,  through  the  thunder  comei  a  human  voice, 
Saying,  0  heart,  I  made  a  heart  beats  here  ! 
Face  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself; 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  mayst  conceiTe  of  mine; 
But  love  I  gave  thee  with  myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  lore  me  who  have  died  for  thee ! " — R.  BROWNXxa 


HREE  silent  months  stole  away  in  the  old 
castle  of  Nuenk  No  outward  event  affect- 
ing the  fortunes  of  its  inmates  marked 
their  progress.  And  yet  they  were  by  far 
the  most  important  months  Bon  Carlos  had  ever  seen, 
or  perhaps  would  ever  see.  They  witnessed  a  change  in 
him,  mysterious  in  its  progress  but  momentous  in  its 
results.  An  influence  passed  over  him  mighty  as  the 
wind  in  its  azure  pathway,  but,  like  it,  visible  only  by  its 
effects;  no  man  could  tell  "  whence  it  oometh  or  whither 
it  goeth." 

Again  it  was  early  morning,  a  bright  Sunday  morning 
in  September.  Already  Carlos  stood  prepared  to  go 
forth.  He  bad  quite  discarded  his  student's  habit,  and 
was  dressed  like  any  other  young  nobleman,  in  a  doublet 
and  short  cloak  of  Genoa  velvet,  with  a  sword  by  his 
side.  Ilis  breviary  was  in  his  hand,  however,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  up  his  hat  when  Dolores 
entered  the  room,  bearing  a  aip  of  wine  and  a  manchet 
of  bread. 


Carlos  shook  his  head,  saying,  *'  I  intend  to  communi- 
cate. And  you,  DolorcV*  he  added,  ''are  you  not  also 
going  to  hear  mass  ?" 

"Surely,  seiior;  we  will  all  attend  our  duty.  But 
there  is  still  time  to  spare;  your  worship  sets  us  an  ex- 
ample in  the  matter  of  early  rising.'* 

"It  were  shame  to  lose  such  fair  hours  as  these. 
Prithee,  Dolores,  and  lest  I  forget,  hast  thou  something 
savoury  in  the  house  for  dinner  ?" 

"  Glad  I  am  to  hear  you  ask,  senor.  Hitherto  it  has 
seemed  alike  to  your  Excellency  whether  they  served  you 
with  a  pottage  of  lentils  or  a  stew  of  partridges.  But 
since  Diego  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  that  buck  on 
Wednesday,  we  are  better  than  well  provided.  Tour 
worship  shall  dine  on  roast  venison  to-day." 

"  That  will  do.  And  if  thou  wouldst  add  some  of  the 
batter  ware,  in  which  thou  art  so  skilful,  it  would  be 
better  stOl;  for  I  intend  to  bring  home  a  guest." 

"  Now,  the  saints  help  me,  that  is  news !  Without 
meaning  offence,  your  worship  might  have  told  me  be- 
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fore.  Any  noble  cabullero  coming  to  these  parts  to  visit 
Tou  mcBt  needs  have  bed  as  well  as  boazd  found  him. 
And  how  can  I,  in  three  hours,  more  or  less—*' 

*'Nay,  be  not  alanned,  Dolores;  no  stranger  is  com- 
ing hero.    Onlj  I  wish  to  bring  the  cura  home  to  dinner." 

£fen  the  self-restrained  Dolores  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  For  both  the  brothers  had  been 
iocustomed  to  regard  the  ignorant  vulgar  cura  of  the 
neighbouring  village  with  unmitigated  dislike  and  con- 
tempt In  old  times  Dolores  herself  had  sometimes 
tried  to  induce  them  to  show  him  some  trifling  courte- 
fies  *^  for  their  souFs  health.'*  They  were  willing  enough 
to  send  *^  that  beggar" — as  Don  Juan  used  to  call  him 
—presents  of  meat  or  game  when  they  could,  but  these 
they  would  not  have  grudged  to  their  worst  enemy.  To 
converse  with  him,  or  to  seat  him  at  their  table,  was  a 
very  different  matter.  He  was  "  no  fit  associate  for 
DoUeoieo,"  said  the  boys;  and  Dolores,  in  her  heart, 
agreed  with  them.  She  looked  at  her  young  master  to 
see  whether  he  were  jesting. 

^  He  likes  a  good  dinner,"  Carlos  added  quietly.  "  Let 
OS  give  him  one  for  once." 

^  In  good  faith,  Senor  Don  Carlos,  I  cannot  tell  what 
has  come  to  yon.  Tou  must  be  about  doing  penance  for 
yoor  sins,  thongh  I  will  say  no  young  gentleman  of  your 
jeus  has  fewer  to  answer  for.  Still,  to  please  your  whim, 
the  cora  shall  eat  the  best  we  have,  though  beans  and 
bacon  would  be  more  fitting  dure  for  him." 

^  Thank  yon,  mother  Dolores,"  said  Carlos  kindly. 
''In  truth,  neither  Don  Juan  nor  I  had  ever  whim  yet 
joa  did  net  strive  to  gratify." 

*' And  who  would  not  do  more  than  that  for  so  plea- 
sant and  kind  a  young  master  7"  thought  Dolores,  as  she 
withdrew  to  superintend  the  cooking  operations.  "  God's 
Messing  and  our  Lady's  rest  on  him,  and  in  sooth  I  think 
they  do.  Three  months  ago  he  came  here  looking  like 
a  corpse  out  of  the  grave,  and  fitter,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  don  his  shroud  than  his  priest^s  frock.  But  the  free 
momitain  air  wherein  he  was  bom  is  bringing  back  the 
red  to  his  cheek  and  the  light  to  his  eye,  thank  the  holy 
saints.  A h,  if  his  lady  mother  could  only  see  her  gallant 
sons  now !" 

Meanwhile  Don  Carlos  leisurely  took  his  way  down 
the  bill  Having  abundance  of  time  to  spare,  he  chose 
a  sditaiy,  devious  path  through  the  cork-trees  and  the 
pasture  land  belonging  to  the  castle.  His  heart  was 
alire  to  every  pleasant  sight  and  sound  that  met  his  eye 
and  ear;  although,  or  rather  because,  a  low,  sweet  song 
cl  thankfulness  was  all  tiie  while  chanting  itself  within 
him. 

During  his  solitary  walk  he  distinctly  realized  for  the 
first  time  the  stupendous  change  that  had  passed  over 
him.  For  sodi  dianges  cannot  be  understood  or  mea- 
sured until  afterwards,  perhaps  net  always  then.  Draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  Juliano's  little  book,  he  clasped  it 
in  hoth  handsL  ''  2%u,  Ood  be  thanked,  has  done  it  all, 
onder  Hun.  And  yet,  at  first,  it  added  to  my  misery  a 
hundred  fold."    Then  his  mind  ran  back  to  the  dreary 


days  of  helpless,  almost  hopeless  wretchedness,  when  he 
first  began  its  perusal  Much  of  it  had  then  been  quite 
unintelligible  to  him ;  but  what  he  understood  had  only 
made  his  darkness  darker  still.  He  who  had  but  just 
learned  from  that  stem  teacher.  Life,  the  meaning  of 
sorrow,  learned  from  the  pages  of  his  book  the  awful 
significance  of  that  other  word,  Sin.  Bitter  hours,  never 
to  be  remembered  without  a  shudder,  were  those  that 
followed.  Already  prostrate  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  selfish  sorrow  for  the  love  that  might  never 
be  his,  cruel  blows  seemed  rained  upon  him  by  the  very 
hand  to  which  he  turned  to  lift  him  up.  "  All  was  his 
own  fault,"  said  conscience.  But  had  conscience,  en- 
lightened by  his  book,  said  no  more,  he  could  have  borne 
it  It  was  a  different  thing  to  recognize  that  all  was 
his  own  n^i— to  feel  more  keenly  every  day  that  the 
whole  current  of  his  thoughts  and  affections  was  set  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  that  book, 
and  illustrated  in  the  life  of  him  of  whom  it  told. 

But  this  sickness  of  heart,  deadly  though  it  seemed, 
was  not  unto  death.  The  Word  had  indeed  proved 
a  mirror,  in  which  he  saw  his  own  face  reflected  with 
the  lines  and  colours  of  truth.  But  it  had  a  farther 
use  for  him.  As  he  did  not  fling  it  away  in  despair, 
but  still  gazed  on,  at  length  he  saw  in  its  clear  depths 
another  Face — a  Face  radiant  with  divine  majesty,  yet 
beaming  with  the  tenderest  love  and  pity.  He  whom 
the  mirror  thus  gave  back  to  him  had  been  "  not  far  " 
from  him  all  his  life ;  had  been  standing  over  against 
him,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  moment  in  which  to 
reveal  himself.  At  last  that  moment  had  come.  Car- 
los looked  up  from  the  mirror  to  the  real  Face;  from 
the  Word  to  him  whom  the  Word  revealed.  He  turned 
himself  and  said  unto  him,  '*  Rabboni,  which  is  to  say. 
My  Master."  He  laid  his  soul  at  his  feet  in  love,  in 
trust,  in  gratitude.  And  he  knew  then,  not  until  then, 
that  this  was  the  '^coming"  to  him,  the  ''believing" 
on  him,  the  receiving  him,  of  which  he  spoke  as  the 
condition  of  life,  of  psfdon,  and  of  happiness. 

From  that  hour  he  possessed  life,  he  knew  himself 
forgiven,  he  was  happy.  This  was  no  theory,  but  a  fact 
— a  fact  which  chan^  all  his  present,  and  was  destined 
to  change  all  his  future. 

He  longed  to  impart  the  wonderfiil  secret  he  had 
found.  This  longing  overcame  his  contempt  for  the 
cura,  and  made  him  seek  to  win  him  by  kindness  to  listen 
to  words  which  perhaps  might  open  for  him  also  the  same 
wonderful  fountain  of  joy. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  worship  my  Lord,  afterwards  I 
shall  speak  of  him,"  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  litUe  village  church. 

In  due  season  the  service  was  over.  Its  ceremonies 
did  not  pain  or  offend  Carlos  in  any  way;  he  took  part 
in  them  with  much  real  devotion,  as  acts  of  homage 
paid  to  his  Lord.  Still,  if  he  had  analyzed  bis  feelings 
(which  he  did  not),  he  would  have  found  them  like  those 
of  a  kingfs  child,  who  is  obliged,  on  days  of  courtly 
ceremonial,  to  pay  his  father  the  same  distant  homage 
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as  the  other  peers  of  the  realm,  and  yet  is  conscious 
that  all  this  for  him  is  but  an  idle  show,  and  longs  to 
throw  aside  its  cumbrous  pomp  and  to  rejoice  once  more 
in  the  free,  familiar  Intercourse  which  is  his  habit  and 
his  privilege.  But  that  the  ceremonial  itself  could  be 
otherwise  than  pleasing  to  his  King,  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  suspicion. 

He  spoke  kindly  to  the  priest,  and  inquired  by  name 
after  all  the  sick  folk  in  the  village,  though  in  fact  he 
knew  more  about  them  himself  by  this  time  than  did 
Father  Totnas. 

The  euro's  heart  was  glad  when  tbe  catechism  came 
to  a  termination  so  satisfactory  as  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  castle.  Whatever  the  fare  might  be— and  his 
expectations  were  not  extravagantly  high — it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  oUa  of  which 
he  had  intended  to  make  his  Sunday  repast.  Moreover, 
one  favour  from  the  castle  might  he  the  earnest  of  others; 
and  favours  from  the  castle,  poor  though  its  lords  might 
be,  were  not  to  be  despised.  Nor  was  he  ill  at  ease  in 
the  society  of  an  accomplislied  gentleman,  as  a  man 
just  a  little  better  bred  would  probably  have  been.  A 
wealthy  peasant's  son,  and  with  but  scanty  education, 
Father  Tomas  was  so  hopelessly  vulgar  that  he  never 
once  imagined  he  was  vulgar  at  all. 

Carlos  bore  as  patiently  as  he  could  with  his  coarse 
manners,  and  conversation  something  worse  than  com- 
monplace. Not  until  the  repast  was  concluded  did  he 
find  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  topic  ou 
which  he  longed  to  speak.  Then,  with  more  tact  than 
his  guest  could  appreciate,  he  began  by  inquiring— as 
one  himself  intended  for  the  priesthood  might  naturally 
do— whether  he  could  always  keep  his  thoughts  from 
wandering  while  he  was  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  faith. 

Father  Tomas  crossed  himself,  and  answered  that  he 
was  a  sinner  like  other  men,  but  that  he  tried  to  do  his 
duty  to  our  holy  mother,  the  Church. 

Carlos  remarked,  that  unless  we  ourselves  know  the 
love  of  God  by  experience  we  cannot  love  him,  and 
without  love  there  is  no  acceptable  service. 

'^  Most  true,  senor,"  said  the  priest,  tuniing  his  eyes 
upwards.  "As  the  holy  St  Augustine  saith.  You 
quote  from  him,  I  believe." 

"  I  have  quoted  nothing,"  said  Carlos,  b^inning  to  feel 
that  he  was  speaking  to  tbe  deaf;  *'  but  I  know  the  words 
of  Christ."    And  then  he  spoke,  out  of  a  full  heart,  of ' 
Christ's  work  for  us,  of  his  love  to  us,  and  of  tbe  par- 
don and  peace  which  those  receive  that  trust  him. 

But  his  listener's  stolid  face  betrayed  no  interest,  only 
a  vague  uneasiness,  which  increased  as  Carlos  proceeded. 
The  poor  parish  cura  began  to  suspect  that  the  clever 
young  collegian  meant  to  astonish  and  bewilder  him  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  learning  and  his  "  new  ideas."  Indeed, 
he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  his  host  was  eloquently 
enlarging  all  the  time  upon  Catholic  truths,  or  now  and 
then  mischievously  throwing  out  a  few  heretical  pro- 
positions, in  order  to  tiy  whether  be  would  have  skill 


enough  to  detect  them.  Naturally  he  did  not  greatly 
relish  this  style  of  entertainment  Nothing  could  be 
got  from  him  save  a  cautious, ''  That  is  true,  senor,"  or, 
"  Very  good,  your  worship;"  and  as  soon  as  his  notuois 
of  politeness  would  permit,  he  took  his  leave. 

Carlos  marvelled  greatly  at  his  dulness;  but  soon  dis- 
missed him  from  his  mind,  and  took  his  Testament  oat 
to  read  under  the  shade  of  tbe  cork-trees.  Ere  long  the 
light  began  to  fade,  but  he  sat  there  still  in  the  £ut 
deepening  twilight  Thoughts  and  fancies  thronged 
upon  his  mind;  and  dreams  of  the  past  sought,  as  even 
yet  they  often  did,  to  reassert  their  supremacy  over  his 
heart  One  of  those  apparently  unaccountable  freaks 
of  memoiy,  which  we  all  know  by  experience,  brought 
liack  to  him  suddenly  tbe  luscious  perfume  of  the  orange- 
blossoms,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  azahar.  Sucli 
frogronce  had  filled  the  air,  and  such  flowers  had  been 
strewed  upon  his  pathway,  when  last  he  walked  with 
Donna  Beatriz  in  the  fairy  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  of 
Seville. 

Keen  was  the  pang  that  shot  through  his  heart  at  tbe 
remembrance.  But  it  was  conquered  soon.  As  he  vent 
in-doors  he  repeated  the  words  he  had  just  been  reading, 
'* '  He  that  cometh  unto  me  shall  never  hunger;  he  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  thust'  And  thU  hunger  of 
the  soul,  as  well  as  every  other,  he  can  stay.  Having 
him,  I  have  all  things. 

'  EI  Dondo 
Yo  hS  trovado/ 

Father,  dear,  unknown  father,  I  have  found  the  gnlden 
country  !  Not  in  the  sense  thou  didst  fondly  seek,  and 
I  as  fondly  dream  to  find  it  Yet  the  only  trae  land  of 
gold  I  have  found  indeed— the  treasure  unfailing,  the 
inheritance  incorruptible,  nndefiled,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  me." 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOLORES. 

"  Oh,  hearto  that  break  and  gitre  no  sign. 
Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  treaaes  ; 
TUl  death  ponrs  ont  his  cordial  wine. 
Slow  drox>ped  from  znlMiy'i  oraahlng  presiea. 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  ererj  hidden  pang  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 
As  sad  aa  earth,  aa  sweet  as  hearen. " 

O.  W.  HoLxxa. 

A  OBBAT  modem  poet  lias  compared  the  soul  of  man  to 
a  pilgrim  who  passes  through  tlie  world  staff  in  hand, 
never  resting,  ever  pressing  onwards  to  some  point  ss 
yet  unattained,  ever  sighing  wearily,  '<  Alas !  that  there 
is  never  here,^^  And  with  deep  significance  adds  his 
Christian  commentator, ''  In  Christ  there  i$  here." 

He  who  has  found  Christ  "  is  already  at  the  goal" 
"  He  stills  our  innermost  fears,  and  ftilfils  our  utmost 
longings."  ^'  In  him  the  dry  land,  the  mirage  of  tbe 
desert,  becomes  living  water.*'  "  He  who  knows  him 
knows  the  reason  of  all  things."    Passing  all  along  the 
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ages,  we  might  gather  from  the  silent  lips  of  the  dead 
gnch  voids  as  these,  hearing  emphatic  witness  to  what 
human  hearts  liave  found  in  him.  Tet,  after  all,  we 
would  oome  back  to  his  own  grand  and  eimple  words, 
as  best  expressing  the  trath: ''  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;*' 
"  I  wiU  give  you  rest ; "  "  In  me  ye  shall  have  peace.*' 

With  the  peace  which  he  gave  there  came  to  Carlos 
a  strange  new  knowledge  also.  The  New  Testament, 
from  its  first  page  to  its  last,  became  intelligible  to  him. 
From  a  mere  sketch,  partly  dim  and  partly  blurred  and 
Uotted,  it  grew  into  a  transparency  through  which  light 
shone  upon  his  soul,  ewery  word  being  itself  a  star. 

He  often  read  his  book  to  Dolores,  though  he  allowed 
her  to  suppose  it  was  Latin,  and  that  he  was  improvising 
a  traoalation  for  her  benefit  She  would  listen  atten- 
tivelj,  though  with  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  on  her 
melancholy  face.  Never  did  she  volunteer  an  observa- 
tion, though  she  always  thanked  him  at  the  end  in  her 
usual  respectful  manner. 

These  readings  were,  in  fact,  a  trouble  to  Dolores. 
They  gave  her  pain,  like  the  sharp  throbs  that  accom- 
pany the  first  return  of  consciousness  to  a  frozen  member, 
for  they  awakened  feelings  that  had  long  been  dormant, 
and  that  she  thought  were  dead  for  ever.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  was  gratified  by  the  condescension  of 
her  young  master  in  reading  aloud  for  her  edificatiop. 
She  had  gone  through  the  world  giving  very  largely  out 
of  her  own  large  loving  heart,  and  expecting  little  or 
nothing  in  return.  She  would  most  gladly  have  laid 
down  her  life  for  Don  Juan  or  Don  Carlos ;  yet  she  did 
not  imagine  that  the  old  servant  of  the  house  could  be 
to  them  much  more  than  one  of  the  oak  tables  or  the 
carred  chairs.  That "  Senor  Don  Carlos  "  should  take 
thought  for  her,  and  trouble  himself  to  do  her  good, 
tiuilled  her  with  a  sensation  more  like  joy  than  any  she 
had  known  for  years.  Little  do  those  whose  cups  are  so 
full  of  human  love  that  they  carry  them  carelessly, 
spilling  many  a  precious  drop  as  they  pass  along,  dream 
bow  others  dherish  the  few  poor  lees  and  remnants  left 
to  them. 

Moreover  Carlos,  in  the  eyes  of  Dolores,  was  half  a 
priest  already,  and  this  lent  additional  weight,  and  even 
ncredness,  to  all  that  he  said  and  did. 

One  evening  he  had  been  reading  to  her,  in  the  inner 
room,  by  the  light  of  the  little  silver  lamp.  He  had 
ju&t  finished  the  story  of  Lazarus,  and  he  made  some 
remark  on  the  grateful  love  of  Mary,  and  the  costly 
sacrifice  by  which  she  proved  it.  Tears  gathered  in  the 
d^k  wistful  eyes  of  Dolores,  and  she  said  with  sudden 
ud,  for  her,  most  unusual  energy,  "  That  was  small 
vooder.  Any  one  would  do  as  much  for  him  that  brought 
the  dear  dead  back  from  the  grave." 

"  He  has  done  a  greater  thing  than  even  that  for  each 
of  OS,"  said  Carlos. 

But  Dolores  withdrew  into  her  ordinary  self  again,  as 
some  timid  creature  might  shrink  into  its  shell  from  a 
touch.  "  I  thank  your  Excellency,"  she  said,  rising  to 
withdraw, "  and  I  also  make  my  acknowledgments  to 
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our  Lady,  who  has  inspired  you  with  such  true  piety, 
suitable  to  your  holy  calling." 

"  Stay  a  little,  Dolores,"  said  Carlos,  as  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  him  ;  "  I  marvel  it  has  so  seldom 
oome  into  my  mind  to  ask  you  about  my  mother." 

"  Ay,  senor.  When  you  were  both  children,  I  used  to 
wonder  that  you  and  Don  Juan,  while  you  talked  often 
of  my  lord  your  father,  had  scarce  a  thought  at  all  of 
your  lady  mother.  Yet  if  she  had  lived  you  would  have 
been  her  favourite,  senor." 

''And  Juan  my  father's,"  said  Carlos,  not  without 
a  slight  pang  of  jealousy.  "  Was  my  noble  father,  then, 
more  like  what  my  brother  is  ?" 

'*  Tes,  senor,  he  was  bold  and  brave.  No  offence  to 
your  Excellency,  for  one  you  love  I  warrant  me  you 
could  be  brave  enough.  But  he  loved  his  sword  and 
his  lance  and  his  good  steed.  Moreover,  he  loved  travel 
and  adventure  greatly,  and  never  could  bear  to  abide 
long  in  one  place." 

"Did  he  not  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  his 
youth  ? " 

**  He  did  ;  and  then  ho  fought  under  the  En^ieror, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa,  against  the  Moors.  Once 
his  Imperial  Majesty  sent  him  on  some  errand  to  Leon, 
and  there  he  met  my  lady.  Afterwards  he  crossed  the 
mountains  to  oiu:  home,  and  wooed  and  won  her.  He 
brought  her,  the  fairest  young  bride  eyes  could  rest  on, 
to  Seville,  where  he  had  a  stately  palace  on  the  Ala- 
meda." 

"  You  must  have  grieved  to  leave  your  mountains  for 
the  southern  city." 

"  No,  seiior,  I  did  not  grieve.  Wherever  your  lady 
mother  dwelt  was  home  to  me.  Besides, '  a  great  grief 
kills  all  the  rest.'" 

'*  Then  you  had  known  sorrow  before.  I  thought  yon 
lived  with  our  House  from  your  childhood." 

"  Not  altogether ;  though  my  mother  nursed  yours, 
and  we  slept  in  the  same  cradle,  and  as  we  grew  older 
shared  each  other's  plays.  At  seven  years  old  I  went 
home  to  my  father  and  mother,  who  were  honest,  well- 
to-do  people,  like  all  my  forbears—good '  old  Christians,' 
and  noble — they  could  wear  their  caps  in  the  presence 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  They  had  no  girl  but  me,  so 
they  would  fain  have  roe  ever  in  their  sight.  For  ten 
years  and  more  I  was  the  light  of  their  eyes  ;  and  no 
blyther  lass  ever  led  the  goats  to  the  mountain  in 
summer,  or  spun  wool  and  roasted  chestnuts  at  the 
winter  fire.  But,  the  year  of  the  bad  fever,  both  were 
stricken.  Christmas  morning,  with  the  bells  for  early 
mass  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  closed  my  father's  eyes ;  and 
three  days  afterwards,  set  the  last  kiss  on  my  mother's 
cold  lips.  Nigh  upon  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
seems  like  yesterday.  Folks  say  there  are  many  good 
things  in  the  world,  but  I  have  known  none  so  good  as 
the  love  of  father  and  mother.  Ay  de  mi,  seiior,  ycu 
never  knew  either." 

"When  your  parents  died,  did  you  return  to  my 
mother?" 
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'<  For  half  a  year  I  stayed  with  my  hrother.  Though 
no  daughter  ever  shed  truer  tears  over  the  grave  of 
hetter  parents,  I  was  not  then  quite  hroken-hearted. 
There  was  another  love  to  whisper  hope,  and  to  keep 
me  from  desolation.  He— Alphonso  ('tis  years  and  years 
since  I  uttered  the  name  save  in  my  prayers)  had  gone 
to  the  war,  telling  me  he  would  come  back  and  daim 
me  for  his  bride.  So  I  watched  for  him  hour  by  hour, 
and  toiled  and  spun,  and  spun  and  toiled,  that  I  might 
not  go  home  to  him  empty-banded.  But  at  last  a  lad 
from  our  parish,  who  had  been  a  comrade  of  his,  re- 
turned and  told  me  all.  He  was  lying  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Marignano,  with  a  French  bullet  in  his  heart 
Senor,  the  sisters  you  read  ef  could  '  go  to  the  grave 
and  weep  there.'    And  yel^  the  Lord  pitied  them." 

*^  He  pities  all  who  weep,"  said  Carlos. 

"  AU  good  Christians,  he  may.  But  though  an  old 
Christian,  I  was  not  a  good  one.  For  I  thought  it 
bitter  hard  that  my  candle  should  be  quenched  in  a 
moment,  like  a  wax  taper  when  the  procession  is  done. 
And  it  came  often  into  my  mind  how  the  Almighty,  or 
our  Lady,  or  the  saints,  could  have  helped  me  if  they 
would.   May  they  forgive  me ;  it  is  hard  to  be  religious." 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

''  I  suppose  it  is  not  hard  to  learned  gentlemen  who 
have  been  at  the  colleges.  But  how  can  simple  men 
and  women  tell  whether  they  are  keeping  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  Holy  Church !  It  well  may  be 
that  I  had  done  something,  or  left  something  undone, 
whereby  our  Lady  was  displeased." 

^  It  is  not  our  Lady,  but  our  Lord  himself,  who  holds 
the  keys  of  bell  and  of  death,"  said  Carlos,  gaining  at 
the  moment  a  new  truth  for  his  own  heart.  '*  None 
enter  the  gates  of  death,  as  none  shall  come  forth 
through  them,  save  at  his  command.  But  go  on, 
Dolores,  and  tell  me  how  did  comfort  come  to  you  ? " 

"  Comfort  never  came  to  me,  senor.  But  after  a 
time  there  came  a  kind  of  numbness  and  hardness  that 
helped  me  to  live  my  life  as  if  I  cared  for  it.  And  your 
lady  mother  (God  rest  her  soul !)  showed  me  wondrous 
kindness  in  my  sorrow.  It  was  then  she  took  me  to  be 
her  own  maiden.  She  had  me  taught  many  things, 
such  as  reading  and  various  cunning  kinds  of  em- 
broidery, that  I  might  serve  her  with  them,  she  said ; 
but  I  well  knew  they  were  meant  to  turn  my  heart 
away  from  its  own  aching.  I  went  with  her  to  Seville. 
I  could  be  glad  for  her,  senor,  that  God  had  given  her 
the  good  thing  he  had  denied  to  me.  At  last  it  came 
to  be  almost  like  joy  to  me  to  see  the  great  deep  love 
there  was  between  your  father  and  her." 

This  was  a  degree  of  unselfishness  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  Carlos  just  then.  He  felt  his  own  wound 
throb  painfully,  and  was  not  sorry  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. "  Did  my  parents  reside  long  in  Seville  ? "  he 
asked. 

'^  Not  long,  senor.  Their  life  there  was  a  gay  one, 
as  became  their  rank  and  wealth  (for,  as  your  worship 
knows,  your  father  had  a  noble  estate  th^n).    But  soon 


they  both  grew  tired  ef  the  gay  world.  Hy  lady  ever 
loved  the  free  mountains,  and  my  lord — I  scarce  can 
teU  what  change  passed  over  him.  He  lost  his  care  for 
the  tourney  and  the  dance,  and  betook  himself  instead 
to  study.  Both  were  glad  to  withdraw  to  this  quiet 
spot  Here  your  brother  Don  Juan  was  bom ;  and  for 
nigh  a  year  afterwards  no  lord  and  lady  could-  have  led 
a  happier  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  pious  and  or- 
derly life,  than  did  your  noble  parents." 

The  thoughtful  eye  of  Carlos  tiuned  to  the  inscription 
on  the  window,  and  kindled  with  a  strange  light  ''  Was 
not  this  room  my  father's  favourite  place  of  study  ?"  lie 
asked. 

"  It  was,  senor.  Of  course,  the  house  was  not  then 
as  it  now  is.  Though  simple  enough  after  the  Seville 
palace  with  its  fountains  and  marble  statues,  and  doors 
grated  with  golden  net- work,  it  was  still  a  seemly  dwell- 
ing-place for  nobles.  There  was  glass  in  all  the  windows 
then,  though  through  neglect  and  carelessness  it  has 
been  broken  (even  your  worship  may  remember  how 
Don  Juan  sent  an  arrow  through  a  quarrel-pane  in  the 
west  window  one  day),  so  we  thought  it  best  to  remove 
the  traces." 

'^  My  parents  led  a  pious  life,  you  say  '} " 

"  Truly  they  did,  senor.  They  were  good  and  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor  ;  and  they  spent  much  of  their  time 
reading  holy  books,  as  you  do  now.  Ay  de  mi !  what 
was  wrong  with  them  I  know  not,  save  that  perh24)s 
they  were  scarce  careful  enough  to  give  Holy  Church  all 
her  dues.  And  I  used  sometimes  to  wish  that  my  bdy 
would  show  more  devotion  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  God. 
But  she/e^^  it  all,  no  doubt ;  only  it  was  not  her  way, 
nor  my  lord's  either,  to  be  for  ever  running  about  on 
pilgrimage  or  offering  wax  candles,  nor  yet  to  keep  the 
father  confessor  every  instant  with  his  ear  t3  their 
lips." 

Carlos  started,  and  turned  an  earnest  inquiring  gaze 
upon  her.  ''  Did  my  mother  ever  read  to  you  as  I  have 
done?"  he  asked. 

'*  She  sometimes  read  me  good  words  out  of  the 
breviary,  senor.  All  things  went  on  thus  until  one  day 
when  a  letter  came  from  the  Emperor  himself  (as  I  be- 
lieve), desiring  your  father  to  go  to  him,  to  Antwerp. 
The  matter  was  to  be  kept  very  private,  but  my  lady 
used  to  tell  me  everything.  My  lord  thought  he  was  to 
be  sent  on  some  secret  mission  where  skill  was  needed, 
and  perchance  peril  was  to  be  met  For  it  was  well 
known  that  he  loved  such  affairs,  and  was  dexterous  in 
the  management  of  them.  So  he  parted  cheerily  from 
my  kidy,  she  standing  at  the  gate  yonder,  and  making 
little  Don  Juan  kiss  hands  to  him  as  be  rode  down  the 
path.  Woe  for  the  poor  babe,  that  never  saw  his  father  s 
face  again !  And  worse  woe  for  the  mother !  But 
death  heals  all  things,  except  sin. 

''After  three  weeks  or  a  month,  more  or  less,  two 
monks  of  St.  Dominic  rode  to  the  gates  one  day.  The 
younger  stayed  without  in  the  ball  with  us ;  while  the 
elder,  a  man  of  stem  and  stately  presence,  had  private 
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aodienoe  of  my  lady  in  this  chamber  vrhere  we  sit  now— 
apUoe  of  death  it  has  seemed  to  me  eyer  since.  For 
the  aadienoe  had  not  lasted  long  until  I  heard  a  ciy— 
sQcb  a  cry !— it  rings  in  my  ears  even  now.  I  hastened 
to  my  lady.  She  bad  swooned— and  long,  long  was  it 
before  sense  returned  again.  Do  not  keep  looking  at 
me,  senor,  with  eyes  so  like  hers,  or  I  cannot  tell  you 
more." 

**  Bid  she  speak  ?    Did  she  reveal  anything  to  you  ? " 

^^  Nothing y  senor.  During  the  days  that  foUowed, 
nought  but  things  without  meaning  or  connection,  such 
ss  those  in  fever  speak,  or  broken  words  of  prayer,  were 
on  her  lips.  Until  the  very  last,  and  then  she  was  worn 
and  weak,  and  could  only  receive  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
and  whii^)6r  a  few  directions  about  the  poor  babes. 
She  bade  us  give  you  the  name  you  bear,  since  he  had 
said  that  his  next  boy  should  be  called  for  the  great 
Emperor.  Then  she  prayed  very  earnestly, '  Lord,  take 
him  thyself— take  him  thyself !'  Doctor  Marco,  who  was 
present,  thought  she  meant  the  poor  little  new-born 
babe— supposing,  and  no  wonder,  that  it  would  be  better 
tended  in  heaven  by  our  Lady  and  the  angels,  than  here 
on  earth.    But  I  know  it  was  not  you  she  thought  of." 

"  My  poor  mother— God  rest  her  soul !  Nay,  I  doubt 
not  that  now  she  rests  in  God,"  Carlos  added,  softly. 

"And  so  the  curse  fell  on  your  house,  senor ;  and  in 
sach  sorrow  were  you  bom.  Tet  you  grew  up  merry 
lads,  you  and  Don  Juan." 

"Thanks  to  thy  care  and  kindness,  well-beloved 
and  faithful  nurse.  But,  Dolores,  tell  me  truly— have 
you  never  heard  anything  further  of,  or  from,  my 
father?" 

"  From  him,  never.    Of  him,  that  I  believed,  nevtr?^ 

"And  what  do  you  believe  ?"  Carlos  asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  know  nothing,  senor.  I  have  heard  all  that  your 
vonhip  has  heard,  and  no  more." 

"Bo  you  think  it  is  true,  what  we  have  all  been  told, 
of  his  dnth  in  the  Indies  ?" 

"I  know  nothing,  senor,"  Dolores  repeated, .with  the 
air  of  a  person  determined  to  wy  nothing. 

Bat  Carlos  would  not  allow  her  to  escape  thus.  Both 
had  gone  too  far  to  leave  the  subject  without  having 
probed  it  to  its  depths.  And  both  felt  instinctively  that 
it  was  not  likely  again  to  be  discussed  between  them. 
Laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  looking  steadily  in  her 
lace,  he  asked, — 

"  Bolores,  are  you  sure  my  father  is  dead  ?" 

Seemingly  relieved  by  the  form  the  question  had 
taken,  she  met  his  gaze  without  flinching,  and  an- 
swered in  tones  of  evident  sincerity,  "  Sure  as  that  I 
sit  here— so  help  me  God  "  After  a  long  pause  she 
added, OS  she  rose  to  go,  "Senor  Don  Carlos,  be  not 
offended  if  I  counsel  you  this  once,  since  I  held  you  a 
babe  in  my  anus,  and  you  will  find  none  that  loves  you 
better— if  a  poor  old  woman  may  say  ^o  to  a  young  and 
noble  caballera" 

"  Saj  all  yon  think  to  me,  my  dear  and  kind  nuxsc." 
"Then,  senor,  I  say,  leave  vain  thoaghts  and  ques- 


tions about  jour  father's  fate.  '  There  are  no  birds  iu 
last  year's  nests ;'  and '  Water  that  has  run  by  will  turn 
no  mill'  And  I  entreat  of  you  to  repeat  the  same  to 
your  noble  brother  when  you  find  opportunity.  Look 
before  you,  senor,  and  not  behind;  and  God*s  best 
blessings  rest  on  you ! " 

Dolores  turned  to  go,  but  turning  back  again,  stoo<l 
irresolute. 

'^What  is  it, Dolores?"  Carlos  asked;  hoping,  per- 
haps, for  some  further  glimmer  of  light  upon  that  dark 
past,  from  which  she  implored  him  to  turn  his  thoughts. 

''If  it  please  you,  Seilor  Don  Carlos—"  and  she 
paused  and  hesitated. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? "  said  Carlos,  in  a  kind, 
encouraging  tone. 

"  A^,  senor,  that  you  can.  With  your  learning  and 
your  good  Book,  surely  you  can  tell  me  whether  the 
soul  of  my  poor  Alphonso,  dead  on  the  battle-field 
without  shrift  or  sacrament,  has  yet  found  rest  with 
God  ? " 

Thus  the  true  woman's  heart,  though  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  others,  still  turned  back  to  its  own  sorrow, 
which  lay  deepest  of  alL 

Carlos  felt  himself  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  diffi- 
culty. **  My  book  tells  me  nothing  on  the  subject,"  he 
said,  after  some  thought  "  But  I  am  sure  you  may  be 
comforted,  after  all  these  years,  during  which  you  have 
diligently  prayed  and  sought  the  Church's  prayers  for 
him." 

The  long  eager  gaze  of  her  wistful  eyes  asked  mourn- 
fully, "  Is  this  aU  you  can  tell  me  ? "  But  her  lips  only 
said,  "  I  thank  your  Excellency,"  as  she  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   LIGHT   ENJOYED. 

''Doubt  is  »low  to  dear  and  sorrow  U  hard  to  bear, 
And  each  sufferer  has  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  the 

woe; 
But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear ; ' 
The  rest  may  reason  and  weleome,  'tis  we  musicians  Jbnoic." 

R.  Bbow2%ing. 

BEWiLDERnra  were  the  trains  of  thought  which  the  con- 
versation just  narrated  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Carlos. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  gleam  of  fight  was  shed  upon  his 
father's  career,  suggesting  a  possible  interpretation  of 
the  inscription  on  the  window,  that  made  his  heart 
actually  thrill  with  delight  On  the  other,  the  termina- 
tion of  that  career  was  involved  in  even  deeper  obscurity 
than  before ;  and  he  was  made  to  feel,  more  keenly  than 
ever,  how  childish  and  unreal  were  the  dreams  which  he 
and  his  brother  had  been  wont  to  cherish  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Moreover,  Dolores,  just  before  she  left  him,  had 
drawn  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  most  unintentionally 
sent  a  sharp  arrow  tlm)ugh  a  joint  in  his  harness.  Why 
could  he  find  no  answer  to  a  question  so  simple  and 
natural  as  the  one  ohe  had  asked  him  ?  Why  did  tlio 
Book,  which  had  solved  so  many  mysteries  for  him,  slicd 
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not  a  ray  of  light  upon  this  one  ?  Whence  this  ominous 
silence  of  the  apostles  and  eTangeiists  upon  so  many 
things  that  the  Church  most  loudly  proclaimed  ?  Where, 
in  his  Book,  was  pnrgatoiy  to  be  found  at  all  ?  Where 
was  the  adoration  of  the  Yiigin  and  the  saints  ?  Where 
were  works  of  supererogation  ?  But  here  he  started  in 
horror,  as  one  who  suddenly  sees  himself  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice.  Or  rather,  as  one  dwelling  secure  and 
contented  within  a  little  circle  of  light  and  warmth,  to 
whom  such  questions  came  as  intimations  of  a  chaos 
surrounding  it  on  every  side,  and  into  which  a  chance 
step  might  at  any  moment  plunge  him. 

Most  earnestly  he  entreated  that  the  Lord  of  his  life, 
the  Guide  of  his  spirit,  would  not  let  him  go  forth  to 
wander  there.  He  prayed,  expressly  and  repeatedly, 
that  the  doubts  which  began  to  trouble  him  might  be 
laid  and  silenced.  His  prayer  was  answered,  as  all  true 
prayer  is  sure  to  be,  but  it  was  not  granted.  He  whose 
love  is  strong  and  deep  enough  to  work  out  its  own  good 
purpose  in  us  even  against  the  pleadings  of  our  hearts, 
saw  that  his  child  must  needs  pass  through  *^a  land  of 
darkness"  to  reach  the  clearer  light  beyond.  Conflicts, 
tierce  and  terrible,  must  be  his  portion,  if  he  were  indeed 
to  take  his  place  amongst  those  "called  and  chosen  and 
faithful "  ones  who,  having  stood  beside  the  Lamb  in 
his  contest  with  Antichrist,  shall  stand  beside  him  on  the 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire. 

Already  Carlos  was  in  trainingfor  that  contest— though 
AS  yet  he  knew  not  that  there  was  any  contest  before 
him,  save  the  general  "striving  against  sin"  in  which 
all  Christians  have  to  take  part  For  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  the  Christian's  strength  in  the  day  of  battle. 
And  he  usually  prepares  those  faithful  soldiers  whom 
he  means  to  set  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  by 
previously  bestowing  that  joy  upon  them  in  very  full 
measure^  He  who  is  willing  to  "  sell  all  tliat  he  hath," 
must  first  have  found  a  treasure,  and  what  "  the  joy 
tlicreof "  is  none  else  may  declare. 

In  this  joy  Carlos  lived  now ;  and  it  was  as  yet  too 
fresh  and  new  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  haunting 
doubts  or  perplexing  questions.  These,  for  the  present, 
came  and  passed  like  a  breath  upon  a  surface  of  molten 
gold,  scarcely  dimming  its  lustre  even  for  a  moment. 

It  had  become  his  great  wish  to  receive  Orders  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  he  might  consecrate  himself  more 
entirely  to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  and  spread  abroad 
the  knowledge  of  his  love  more  widely.  With  this  view, 
he  determined  on  returning  to  Seville  early  in  October. 

He  left  Kuera  with  regret,  especially  on  account  of 
Pulores,  who  had  taken  a  new  place  in  his  consideration, 
and  even  in  his  afifections,  since  he  had  begun  to  read  to 
her  from  his  Book.  And,  though  usually  very  calm  and 
impassive  in  manner,  she  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  parting.  She  entreated  him,  with  almost 
passionate  earnestness,  to  be  veiy  prudent  and  careful 
of  himself  in  the  great  city. 

Carlos,  who  saw  no  special  danger  likely  to  menace 
him,  save  such  as  might  arise  from  his  own  heart,  felt 


tempted  to  smile  at  her  foreboding  tone,  and  asked  her 
what  she  feared  for  him. 

"Oh,  Senor  Don  Carlos,"  she  pleaded,  with  clasped 
hands.  "  For  the  love  of  Qod  take  care ;  and  d»  not 
be  reading  and  telling  your  good  words  to  every  one  you 
meet.  For  the  world  is  an  ill  place,  your  wotahip^ 
where  good  is  ofttimes  evil-spoken  of." 

"  Never  fear  for  me,"  returned  Carlos,  with  his  fnmk, 
pleasant  smile.  "  I  have  found  nothing  in  my  Book  bat 
the  most  Catholic  verities,  which  will  be  useful  to  all 
and  hurtful  to  none.  But  of  course  I  shall  be  prudent; 
and  take  due  care  of  my  words,  lest  by  any  extraordinaiy 
chance  they  might  be  misinterpreted.  So  that  you  may 
keep  your  mind  at  peace,  dear  Mother  Dolores." 


CHAPTER  XU. 

TUE  LIOUT  DIVIDED  FBOM  THE  DABKVBSS. 

"  I  felt  and  feel  whate'er  befalls 
The  footttepe  of  thj  life  in  mine.** 

TucxTaoir. 

Iir  the  glorious  autumn  weather,  Don  Carlos  rode  joy- 
fully through  cork  and  chestnut  groves,  across  bare 
brown  plains,  and  amidst  gardens  of  pale  olives  and 
golden  orange  globes  shining  through  dark  glossy  leaves. 
He  had  long  ago  sent  back  to  Seville  the  guard  with 
which  his  uncle  had  furnished  him,  so  that  his  only 
companion  was  a  country  youth,  trained  by  Diego  to 
act  as  his  servant.  But  although  he  passed  through  the 
veiy  district  afterwards  immortalized  by  the  adventures  of 
the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  no  adventure  fell  to  his  lot 
Unless  it  may  count  for  an  adventure  that  near  the  ter- 
mination of  his  journey  the  weather  suddenly  changed, 
and  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  unusual  cold,  drove 
him  to  seek  shelter. 

"  Ride  on  quickly,  Jorge,"  he  said  to  his  attendant, 
"  for  I  remember  there  is  a  venta*  by  the  roadside  not 
far  off.  A  poor  place  truly,  where  we  are  little  likely 
to  find  a  supper.  But  we  shall  find  a  roof  to  shelter  us 
and  fire  to  warm  us,  and  these  at  present  are  our 
most  pressing  needs." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  venta,  they  were  surprised 
to  see  the  lazy  landlord  so  far  stirred  out  of  his  usual 
apathy  as  to  busy  himself  in  trying  to  secure  the 
fastening  of  the  outer  door,  that  it  might  not  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  wind,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  all  within  the  house.  The  proud  indifferent 
Spaniard  looked  calmly  up  from  his  task,  and  remarked 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  accommodate  his 
worship.  "But  unfortunately,  seiior  and  your 
Excellency,  a  very  great  and  principal  nobleman  has 
just  arrived  here,  with  a  most  distinguished  train  of  fine 
caballeros— his  lordship*s  gentlemen  and  servants; 
and  kitchen,  hall,  and  chamber  are  as  full  of  them  as  a 
hive  is  full  of  bees." 

This  was  evil  news  to  Carlos.    Proud,  sensitive,  and 
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shy,  there  could  be  nothing  more  foreign  to  his  character 
than  to  throw  himself  into  the  society  of  a  person  who, 
though  really  only  his  equal  in  rank,  was  so  much  his 
superior  in  all  that  lends  rank  its  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Tulgar.  "  We  had  better  push  on  to  Ecijay**  said  he 
to  his  reluctant  attendant,  bravely  turning  his  face  to 
the  stonu,  and  making  up  his  mind  to  ten  miles  more 
in  drenching  rain. 

At  that  moment,  however,  a  tall  figure  emerged  from 
the  inner  door  opening  into  the  long  room  behind  the 
stable  and  kitchen,  that  formed  the  only  tolerable 
accommodation  the  one-storied  venta  afforded. 

''  Surely,  senor,  you  do  not  intend  to  go  farther  in 
this  storm,"  said  the  nobleman,  whose  fine  thoughtful 
countenance  Carlos  could  not  but  fancy  that  he  had 
seen  before. 

''  It  is  not  far  to  Ecija,  seuor,**  returned  Carlos,  bow- 
ing.   "  And  '  First  come  first  served,'  is  an  excellent 
'l>ro?erb." 

"  The  first-oomer  has  certainly  one  privilege  which  I 
am  not  disposed  to  waive— that  of  hospitably  welcoming 
the  second.  Do  me  the  favour  to  come  in,  seiior.  You 
vill  find  an  excellent  fire." 

Carlos  could  not  decline  an  invitation  so  courteously 
given.  He  was  soon  seated  by  the  wood  fire  that  blazed 
on  the  hearth  of  the  inner  room,  exchanging  compli- 
ments, in  true  Spanish  fashion,  with  the  nobleman  who 
had  veloomed  him  so  kindly. 

Though  no  one  could  doubt  for  an  instant  the 
stranger's  possession  of  the  pure  "  sangre  azul,"  *  yet 
his  manners  were  more  frank  and  easy  and  less  cere- 
monious than  those  to  which  Carlos  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  exclusive  and  privileged  class  of  Seville  society — 
a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  discovery,  afterwards  made, 
that  he  was  bom  and  educated  in  Italy. 

'^I  have  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  Don  Carlos 
Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya,"  said  he.  *'  I  hope 
the  babe  about  whom  his  worship  siiowed  such  amiable 
anxiety  recovered  from  its  indisposition  ?" 

This  then  was  the  personage  whom  Carlos  had  seen 
in  such  close  conversation  with  the  physician  Losada. 
The  association  of  ideas  brought  back  the  mysterious 
remark  about  his  father  he  liad  overheard  on  that 
occasion.  Putting  that  aside,  however,  for  the  present, 
he  answered,  "Perfectly,  I  thank  your  grace.  We 
attribute  the  recovery  mainly  to  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  excellent  Dr.  Cristobal  Losada." 

"A  gentleman  whose  medical  skill  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly,  except,  indeed,  it  were  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  his  other  excellent  qualities,  and  particularly 
his  charity  to  the  poor." 

Carlos  heartily  acquiesced,  and  added  some  instances 
of  the  physician's  kindness  to  those  who  could  not 
recompense  him  again.  They  were  new  to  his  com- 
panion, who  listened  with  interest 

During  this  conversation  supper  was  laid.     As  tl;e 

•  "BltiebloiTd.'* 


principal  guest  had  brought  his  own  provisions  wtih 
him,  it  was  a  comfortable  and  plentiful  repast.  Carlos, 
ere  he  sat  down,  left  the  room  to  re-arrange  his  dress, 
and  found  opportunity  to  ask  the  innkeeper  if  he  knew 
the  noble  stranger's  name. 

''His  Excellency  is  a  great  noble  from  Castile," 
returned  mme  host^  with  an  air  of  much  importance. 
**  His  name,  as  I  am  informed,  is  Don  Carlos  de  Seso; 
and  his  illustrious  lady,  Donna  IsabelU,  is  of  the  blood 
royal" 

"  Where  does  he  reside  ?" 

"  His  gentlemen  tell  me,  principally  at  one  of  his  fine 
estates  in  the  north,  YiUamediana  they  call  it.  He  is 
also  corregidor  *  of  Toro.  He  has  been  visiting  Seville 
upon  business  of  importance,  and  is  now  returning 
home." 

Pleased  to  be  the  guest  of  such  a  man  (for  in  fiict  he 
was  his  guest),  Carlos  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  meal.  An  hour's  intercourse 
with  a  man  who  had  read  and  travelled  much,  but  I) ad 
thought  much  more,  was  a  rare  treat  to  him.  Moreover, 
De  Seso  showed  him  all  that  fine  courtesy  which  a 
youth  so  highly  appreciiates  from  a  senior,  giving  careful 
attention  to  every  observation  he  hazarded,  and  mani- 
festly bringing  the  best  of  his  powers  to  bear  on  his  own 
share  of  the  conversation. 

He  spoke  of  Fray  Constantino's  preaching,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  made  Carlos  regret  that  he  had  been 
hitherto  such  an  inattentive  hearer.  *^  Have  you  seen 
a  little  treatise  by  the  Fr;ay,  entitled, '  The  Confession 
of  a  Sinner'  ?"  he  asked. 

Carlos  having  answered  in  the  negative,  his  new 
friend  drew  a  tract  from  the  pocket  of  his  doublet,  and 
gave  it  to  him  to  read  while  he  wrote  a  letter. 

Carlos,  after  the  manner  of  eager,  rapid  readers, 
plunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  disdaining 
beginnings. 

Almost  the  first  words  upon  which  his  eyes  fell 
arrested  his  attention  and  drew  him  irresistibly  onwards* 
"  Such  has  been  the  pride  of  man,"  he  read,  "  that  he 
aimed  at  being  God ;  but  so  great  was  thy  compassion 
towards  him  in  his  fallen  state,  that  thou  abasedst 
thyself  to  become  not  only  of  the  rank  of  men,  but  a 
tnie  man,  and  the  least  of  men,  taking  upon  thee  the 
form  of  a  servant,  that  thou  mightest  set  me  at  liberty, 
and  that  by  means  of  thy  grace,  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
ness, man  might  obtain  more  than  he  had  lost  by  his 

ignorance  and  pride Wast  thou  not  chastised  for 

the  iniquity  of  others  ?  Has  not  thy  blood  sufficient 
virtue  to  wash  out  the  sins  of  all  the  human  race  ?  Are 
not  thy  treasm'es  more  able  to  enrich  me  than  all  the 
debt  of  Adam  to  impoverish  me  ?  Lord,  although  I  had 
been  the  only  person  alive,  or  the  only  sinner  in  the 
world,  thou  wouldst  not  have  failed  to  die  for  me.  O 
my  Saviour,  I  would  say,  and  say  it  with  truth,  that  I 
individually  stand  in  need  of  those  blessings  which  thou 

•  MAjor. 
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hast  given  to  alL  What  though  the  guilt  of  all  had 
heen  mine  ?  thy  death  is  all  mine.  Even  though  I  had 
committed  all  the  sins  of  all,  yet  would  I  coutinue  to 
trust  thee,  and  to  assure  myself  that  thy  sacrifice  and 
pardon  is  all  mine,  though  it  belong  to  aU." 

So  far  he  read  in  silence,  then  the  tract  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  an  involuntaiy  exclamation  broke  from  his 
lips— '<  Passing  strange ! " 

Be  Seso  paused,  pen  in  hand,  and  looked  up  sur^ 
prised.  "  What  find  you  '  passing  strange,'  seiior  ?*'  he 
asked. 

"  That  he— that  Fray  Constantino  should  have  felt 
precisely  what  he  describes  here." 

"  That  such  a  holy  man  should  feel  so  deeply  his  own 
utter  sinfulness  ?  But  you  are  doubtless  aware  that 
the  holiest  saints  in  all  ages  have  shared  this  experience. 
St.  Augustine,  for  instance,  with  whose  writings  so  ripe 
a  theological  scholar  is  doubtless  well  acquainted." 

''  Such,"  returned  Carlos,  ^'  are  not  worse  than  others; 
but  they  know  what  they  are  as  others  do  not" 

"  True.  Tried  by  the  standard  of  God's  perfect  law, 
the  purest  life'  must  appear  a  miserable  failure.  We 
may  call  the  marble  of  our  churches  and  dwellings 
white,  until  we  see  God's  snow,  pure  and  fresh  from 
heaven,  upon  it." 

''Ay,  seuor,"  said  Carlos,  with  joyful  eagerness; 
"  but  the  Hand  that  points  out  the  stains  can  cleanse. 
No  snow  is  half  so  pure  as  the  linen  clean  and  white 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints." 

It  was  De  Seso's  turn  to  be  astonished  now.  In  the 
look  that,  half  leaning  over  the  table,  he  bent  upon  the 
eager  face  of  Carlos,  surprise  and  emotion  blended. 
For  a  moment  their  eyes  met  with  a  flash,  like  that 
which  flint  strikes  from  steel,  of  mutual  intelligence  and 
sympathy.  But  it  passed  again  as  quickly.  De  Seso 
said, ''  I  suspect  that  I  see  in  you,  Senor  Don  Carlos, 
one  of  those  admirable  scholars  who  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  study  of  that  sacred  language  in  which 
the  words  of  the  holy  apostles  are  handed  down  to  us. 
You  are  a  Greci^ui  ?" 

Carlos  shook  his  head.  ''  Greek  is  but  little  studied 
at  Complutum  now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  confined  myself  to 
the  usual  theological  course." 

"In  which,  I  have  heard,  your  success  has  been 
brilliant.  But  it  is  a  sore  disgrace  to  us,  and  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  youth  of  our  nation,  that  the  language  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
their  attention." 

''  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  it  was  otherwise  in 
former  years.  Perhaps  the  present  neglect  is  owing  to 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  which,  truly  or  falsely,  has 
attached  itself  to  most  of  the  accomplished  Greek 
scholars  of  our  time." 

"  A  miserable  misapprehension ;  the  growth  of 
monkish  ignorance  and  envy,  and  popular  superstition. 
Heresy  is  a  convenient  stigma  with  which  men  ofttimes 
brand  as  evil  the  good  they  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending." 


^'Most  true,  seiior.  Even  Fray  Constantino  lias  not 
escaped." 

"  His  crime  has  been,  that  he  has  sought  to  turn  the 
minds  of  men  ttbm  outward  acts  and  ceremonies  to 
the  great  spiritual  truths  of  which  these  are  the  symbols 
To  the  vulgar,  religion  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  shom 
and  postures." 

''Yes;  but  the  heart  that  loves  God,  and  truly 
believes  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  is  taught  to  put  such 
in  their  proper  place.  '  These  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.'" 

"  Senor  Don  Carlos,"  said  De  Seso,  with  surprise  he 
could  no  longer  suppress,  ^  yon  are  evidently  a  devout 
and  earnest  student  of  the  Scriptures." 

''  I  search  the  Scriptures  ;  in  them  I  think  I  have 
eternal  life.  And  they  testify  of  Christ,"  promptly 
responded  the  less  cautions  youth. 

"  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  quote  the  Vulgate." 

Carlos  smiled.  ''No,  senor.  To  a  man  of  your 
enlightened  views  I  am  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  the 
truth.  I  have  seen— nay,  why  should  I  hesitate?— I 
possess  a  rare  treasure — the  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  our  own  noble 
Castilian  tongue." 

Even  through  the  calm  and  dignified  deportment  of 
his  companion  Carlos  could  perceive  the  thrill  that  this 
communication  caused.  There  was  a  pause:  then  he 
said  softly, "  And  your  treasure  is  also  mine."  The 
low  quiet  words  came  from  even  greater  depths  of 
feeling  than  the  eager  tremulous  tones  of  Carlos.  For 
his  convictions,  slowly  reached  and  dearly  purchased, 
were  "  built  below  "  the  region  of  the  soul  that  passions 
agitate,— 

"  Based  on  the  cryitalUne  aea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity." 

The  heart  of  Carlos  glowed  with  sudden  ardent  love 
towards  the  man  who  shared  his  treasure,  and,  he 
doubted  not,  his  faith  also.  He  could  joyfully  have 
embraced  him  on  the  spot.  But  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  sensitive  reserve  of  his  character  checked  this  im- 
petuous demonstrativeness.  He  only  said,  with  a  look 
that  was  worth  an  embrace,  "  I  knew  it.  Your  Excel- 
lency spoke  as  one  who  held  our  Lord  and  his  truth  in 
honour." 

"  EUa  espues  honor  a  vasotros  que  creeu.**  * 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  begin  a  verse  that  Carlos 
could  not  at  this  time  have  instantly  completed.  He 
went  on  :  "  Mas  para  los  que  no  creen,  lapiedra  que  lo^ 
edificatores  reproharon^*  t 

"  A  sorrowful  truth,"  said  De  Seso,  "  which  my  young 
friend  must  needs  bear  in  Aiind.  His  Word,  like 
himself,  is  rejected  by  the  many.  Its  very  mention 
may  expose  to  obloquy  and  danger." 

"  Only  another  instance,  senor,  of  those  lamentable 
prejudices  about  heresy  about  which  we  spoke  anon.    I 

*  "  Unto  you  T?ho  believe  he  la  precious/'  or  "an  honour." 
t  "  But  unto  those  that  beUeyo  not,  the  atone  that  the  builders 
reject" 
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gm  airare  that  there  are  those  that  would  hrand  me 
(me,  a  scholar  too !)  with  the  odious  name  of  heretic, 
merely  for  reading  Qod's  Word  in  mj  own  tongue.  But 
how  utterly  absord  the  charge !  The  blessed  Book  has 
hot  confirmed  my  £uth  in  all  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
mother  Church." 

''Hfts  it?"  said  De  Seso,  quietly,  perhaps  a  little 
drily. 

"Most  assoredly,  senor,"  Carlos  rejoined,  with 
vannth.  ''  In  fact  I  never  understood,  or,  I  may  say, 
tinly  believed  those  holy  verities  until  now.  Beginning 
with  the  Credo  itself,  and  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  in 
oar  Lord's  divinity  and  atonement" 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  attendants,  who  removed  supper, 
replenished  the  lamp,  and  heaped  fresh  chestnut  logs 
on  the  fire.  But  as  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared  they 
retnroed  eagerly  to  subjects  so  interesting  to  both. 

''Our  salvation  rests,"  said  De  Seso,  ''upon  the 
great  cardinal  truths  you  have  named.  By  the  faith 
which  receives  into  your  heart  the  atonement  of  Christ 
as  a  work  done  for  yon,  you  are  justified." 

"I  am  forgiven,  and  I  shall  be  justified." 

"  Pardon  me,  senor ;  Scripture  teaches  that  your  justi- 
fication is  already  complete.  Therefore,  Mn^  justified 
hyfodthj  we  have  peace  with  God." 

"But  that  cannot  surely  be  the  apostle's  meaning," 
said  Carlos.  "  Ay  de  mi !  I  know  too  well  that  I  am 
not  yet  completely  justified.  Far  from  it ;  evil  thoughts 
throng  my  heart;  and  not  with  heart  alone,  but  with 
lips,  eyes,  hands,  I  transgress  daily." 

"  Tet,  you  see,  peace  ca!n  only  be  consequent  on  justi- 
fiction.    And  peace  you  have." 

Carlos  looked  perplexed.  Misled  by  the  teaching  of 
his  Church,  he  confused  justification  with  sanctification; 
consequently  he  could  not  legitimately  enjoy  the  peace 
that  ought  to  flow  from  the  one  as  a  complete  and 
finished  work,  while  the  other  necessarily  remained 
imperfect 

De  Seso  explained  that  the  word  justify  is  never 
nsed  in  Scripture  in  its  derivative  sense,  to  make 
righteous;  but  always  in  its  common  and  universally 
accepted  sense,  to  account  or  declare  righteous.  Quite 
easily  and  naturally  he  seemed  to  glide  into  the  teacher's 
0ace,  whilst  Carlos  gUdly  took  that  of  the  learner;  not, 
indeed,  without  astonishment  at  the  layman's  skill  in 
divinity,  but  with  too  intense  an  interest  in  what  he 
^ssA  to  waste  much  thought  on  his  manner  of  say- 
ing it 

Hitherto  he  had  been  like  an  unlearned  man,  who, 
without  guide  or  companion,  explores  the  trackless 
shores  sf  a  newly-discovered  land.  Should  such  a  one 
iDeet  in  his  course  a  scientific  explorer,  who  has  mapped 
and  named  every  mountain,  rock,  tmd  bay,  who  has 
tnced  out  the  coast-line,  and  can  tell  what  lies  beyond 
the  white  hills  in  the  distance;  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  would  listen  to  his  nar- 
latiTe,  and  the  intentness  with  which  he  would  bend 


over  the  chart  in  which  the  scene  of  his  own  journey*, 
ings  lies  portrayed. 

Thus  De  Seso  not  only  taught  Carlos  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture  terms,  and  the  connection  of  Scripture 
truths  with  each  other;  he  also  made  dear  to  him  the 
facts  of  his  own  experience,  and  gaVe  names  to  them 
for  him. 

"I  think  I  understand  now,"  said  Carlos  after  a 
lengthened  conversation,  in  which,  moving  from  point 
to  point,  he  had  suggested  many  doubts  and  not  a  few 
objections,  and  these  in  turn  had  'been  taken  up  and 
answered  by  his  friend.  "  God  be  thanked,  there  is  no 
more  condemnation,  no  more  punishment  for  us.  No- 
thing, either  in  act  or  suffering,  can  be  added  to  the 
work  of  Christ,  which  is  complete." 

"  Ay,  now  you  have  grasped  the  truth  which  is  the 
source  of  our  joy  and  strength." 

"  It  must  then  be  our  sanctification  which  suffering 
promotes,  both  in  this  life  and  in  Purgatory." 

"All  God's  dealings  with  ns  in  this  life  are  meant  to 
promote  our  sanctificatiorL  Joy  may  do  it,  by  his  grace, 
as  well  as  sorrow.  It  is  written,  not  alone, '  He  humbled 
thee  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,'  but  also, '  He  fed  thee 
with  manna,  to  teach  the  secret  of  life  in  him,  finom  him 
and  by  him." 

"  But  suffering  is  purifying— like  fire." 

"Not  in  itself  Criminals  released  from  the  galleys 
usually  come  forth  hardened  in  their  crimes  by  the  lash 
and  the  oar." 

Having  said  this,  De  Seso  rose  and  extinguished  the 
expiring  lamp,  while  Carlos  remained  thoughtfully 
gazing  into  the  fire.  "Senor,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  the  stream  of  thought  ran  con- 
tinuously underground,  to  reappear  consequently  in 
an  unexpected  place — "  Senor,  do  you  think  God's  Word, 
which  solves  so  many  mysteries,  can  answer  every 
question  for  us?" 

"  Scarcely.  Some  questions  we  may  ask,  of  which 
the  answers,  in  our  present  state,  would  be  beyond  our 
comprehension.  And  others  may  indeed  be  answered 
there,  but  we  may  miss  the  answers,  because  through 
weakness  of  faith  we  are  not  yet  able  to  receive  them." 

"  For  instance  ? " 

"  I  had  rather  not  name  an  instance— at  present,"  said 
De  Seso,  and  Carlos  thought  his  face  had  a  sorrowful 
look  as  he  gazed  at  it  in  the  firelight 

"  I  would  not  willingly  miss  anything  my  Lord  meant 
to  teach.  I  desire  to  know  all  his  will,  and  to  follow  it," 
Carlos  rejoined  earnestly. 

"  It  may  be  that  you  know  not  what  you  desire.  Still, 
name  any  question  you  wish;  and  I  will  tell  you  freely 
whether  in   my  judgment  God's  Word  contains  an 


answer. 


11 


Carlos  stated  the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  inquiry 
of  Dolores.  Who  can  tell  the  exact  moment  when  his  bark 
leaves  the  gently-flowing  river  for  the  great  deep  ocean? 
That  of  Carlos,  when  he  put  this  question,  was  met  by 
the  first  wave  of  the  mighty  sea  upon  which   be 
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^as  to  be  tossed  by  many  a  storm.    But  be  did  not 
know  it. 

"  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  silence  of  6od*8  Word  about 
Puiigatory/*  returned  his  friend;  and  for  some  time  both 
gazed  into  the  fire  irithout  speaking. 

'<  This  and  some  similar  discoveries  occasionally  gave 
me,  I  own,  a  feeling  of  blank  disappointment,  and  even 
of  terror,"  said  Carlos  at  length.  For  it  was  with  him 
one  of  those  rare  hours  in  which  a  man  can  bear  to 
translate  into  words  the ''  dark  misgivings  "  of  the  soul, 
usually  unacknowledged  even  to  himselt 

"  I  cannot  say,"  was  the  answer,  "  that  the  thought 
of  passing  through  the  gate  of  death  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  my  glorified  Lord  affects  me  with '  blank 
disappointment  *  or  *  terror.' " 

**  How  ?— What  do  you  say  7"  cried  Carlos,  starting 
visibly. 

"'Absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord.* 
'  To  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.*  '* 

*'  But  it  was  San  Pablo,  the  great  apostle  and  martyr, 
who  said  that  For  us,  we  have  the  Church*s  teach- 
ing,'* Carlos  rejoined  in  quick,  anxious  tones. 

« Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  think  that,  in  the  face 
of  all  you  have  learned  from  Qod's  Word,  and  know  to  be 
truth,  you  will  find  it  a  task  somewhat  of  the  hardest  to 
prove  Purgatory." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Carlos;  and  immediately  he  bounded 
into  the  arena  of  controversy,  laid  his  lance  in  rest,  and 
began  an  animated  tilting-match  with  his  new  friend, 
who  was  willing  (of  course,  thought  Carlos,  for  argument's 
sake  alone,  and  as  an  intellectual  exercise)  to  personate 
a  Lutheran  antagonist 

But  not  a  few  doughty  champions  have  met  the  stern 
reality  of  a  bloody  death  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  the 
tilting-field.  At  every  turn  Carlos  found  himself 
answered,  baffled,  confounded.  Tet,  how  could  he,  how 
dared  he,  acknowledge  defeat,  even  to  himself,  when 
with  the  imperilled  doctrine  so  much  else  mustfaU? 
What  would  become  of  private  masses,  indulgences, 
prayers  for  the  dead  ?  Nay,  what  would  become  of  the 
infallibility  of  mother  Church  herself? 

So  he  fought  desperately.  Fear,  ever  increasing, 
quickened  his  preceptions,  baptized  his  lips  with  elo- 
quence, made  his  sense  acute  and  his  memory  retentive. 
Driven  at  last  from  the  ground  of  Scripture  and  reason, 
he  took  his  stand  upon  that  of  scholastic  divinity. 
Using  the  weapons  with  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
play  so  deftly  for  once  in  terrible  earnest,  he  spun  clever 
syllogisms,  in  which  he  hoped,  to  entangle  his  adversary. 
But  De  Seso  caught  the  flimsy  webs  in  the  naked  hand 
of  his  strong  sense,  and  crushed  them  to  atoms. 

Then  Carlos  knew  that  the  battle  was  lost  '*  I  can 
say  no  more,"  he  acknowledged,  sorrowfully  bowing  his 
head. 

'^  And  what  I  have  said— is  it  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God?" 

With  a  cry  of  dismay  on  his  lips,  Carlos  turned  and 
looked  at  him—''  God  help  us!  Are  we  then  Lutherans? " 


"  It  may  be  Christ  is  asking  another  question— Are  we 
amongst  those  who  follow  him  whithanoever  he  goeth  ?** 

"  Oh,  not  there— not  to  that/^  cried  Caries,  rising  in 
his  agitation  and  beginning  to  pace  the  room.  "  I  abhor 
heresy— I  eschew  the  thought  Fron^  my  cradle  I  have 
done  so.    Anywhere  but  that ! " 

Pausing  at  last  in  his  walk  before  the  place  where 
De  Seso  sat,  he  asked,  "  And  you,  seiior,  have  you  con- 
sidered whither  this  would  lead  ? " 

"I  have.  I  do  not  ask  thee  to  follow.  But  this  I 
say :  if  Christ  bids  any  man  leave  the  ship  and  come  to 
him  upon  these  dark  and  stormy  waters,  he  will  stretch 
out  his  own  right  hand  to  uphold  and  sustain  hinL** 

"  To  leave  the  ship— his  Church?  That  would  be  leav- 
ing him.  And  leaving  him,  I  am  lost,  soul  and  body— 
lost-lost!" 

"  Fear  not  At  his  feet,  clinging  to  him,  soul  of  man 
was  never  lost  yet" 

"  I  will  cleave  to  him  and  to  the  Church  too." 

"Still,  if  one  must  be  forsaken,  let  not  that  one  be 
Christ" 

"  Never,  never— bo  help  me  God ! "  After  a  pause  he 
added,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, "  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?    Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

He  stood  motionless,  wrapt  in  thought;  while  De 
Seso  rose  softly^  and  going  to  the  wmdow,  put  aside  the 
rude  shutter  that  had  been  fastened  across  it 

"  The  night  is  bright,"  said  Carlos  dreamUy.  "  The 
moon  must  have  risen." 

"  That  is  daylight  you  see,"  returned  his  companion 
with  a  smile.  "Time  for  wayfarers  to  seek  rest  in 
sleep." 

"  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.*' 
^  "  True,  and  we  who  own  the  same  precious  faith  can 
well  unite  in  prayer." 

With  the  willing  consent  of  Carlos,  his  new  friend  laid 
their  common  desires  and  perplexities  before  God.  The 
prayer  was  in  itself  a  revelation  to  him ;  he  forgot  even 
to  wonder  that  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  layman.  For 
De  Seso  spoke  as  one  accustomed  to  converse  with  the 
Unseen,  and  to  enter  by  faith  to  the  inner  sanctuary, 
the  very  presence  of  God  himself.  And  Carlos  found 
that  it  was  good  thus  to  draw  nigh  to  God.  He  felt 
his  troubled  soul  returning  to  its  rest,  to  its  quiet  con- 
fidence in  him  who,  he  knew,  would  guide  him  by  his 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  him  into  glory. 

When  they  rose,  instinctively  their  right  hands  sought 
each  other,  and  were  locked  in  that  strong  grasp  which 
is  sometimes  worth  more  than  an  embrace. 

"We  have  confidence  each  in  the  other,"  said  De 
Seso,  "so  that  we  need  exchange  no  pledge  of  futhful- 
ness  or  secresy." 

Carlos  bowed  his  head.  "Pray  for  me,  scnor,"  he 
said.  "  Pray  that  God,  who  sent  you  here  to  teach  me, 
may  in  his  own  time  complete  the  work  he  has  begun." 

Then  both  lay  down  in  theur  cloaks;  one  to  sleep,  the 
other  to  ponder  and  pray. 

In  the  morning  each  went  his  several  way.     And 
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never  vas  it  given  to  CarloB,  in  this  world,  to  look  upon 
that  &ee  or  to  grasp  that  hand  again. 

He  who  had  thus  crossed  his  path,  as  it  were  for  a 
moment^  was  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  the  heroic  band 
of  Spanish  martyrs,  that  forlorn  hope  of  Christ's  army, 
who  fought  and  fell  ^'  where  Satan's  seat  was."  His 
high  birth  and  lofty  station,  his  distinguished  abilities, 
even  those  more  superficial  graces  of  person  and  manner 
whicli  are  not  without  their  strong  fascination,  were  all 
—like  the  precious  ointment  with  the  odour  of  which  the 


house  was  filled—consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
for  whom  he  lived,  and  died.  The  eye  of  imagination 
lingers  with  special  and  reverential  love  upon  tliat 
grand  calm  figure.  But  we  too,  like  Carlos,  have  looked 
on  it  for  the  last  time;  for  our  simple  story  leads  us  far 
away  amongst  other  scenes  and  other  characters.  We 
must  turn  to  a  different  part  of  the  wide  missionary 
harvest-field,  in  which  the  lowly  muleteer  Julian  Her- 
nandez, and  the  great  noble  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  were 
labouring  together.  Was  their  labour  in  vain  ?    n.  a. 
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H£  Church  teacher  whose  life  and  thinking 
we  mean  to  sketch  briefly  in  this  paper, 
has  been  more  variously  judged  than  any 
of  the  early  Fathers.  This  was  the  case 
while  he  lived.  Ardently  loved  and  admired  by  some, 
he  was  reviled  and  persecuted  by  others,  and  at  length 
driven  forth  from  the  church  of  his  baptism  by  solemn 
sentence  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Nor  did  the 
debate  end  with  his  life ;  for  long  after  Origen  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  his  opinions  continued  to  divide 
cboicbes,  and  men  debated  eagerly  whether  he  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  loftiest  and  wisest  teachers 
of  the  Church,  as  some  said,  or  as  a  wolf  in  sheep*s 
ebthing,  whom  the  Church  ought  not  to  acknowledge 
as  a  teacher,  and  of  whose  personal  salvation  the  most 
ebaritable  must  remain  veiy  doubtful  The  same 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  him  still  prevails,  as  will 
be  evident  by  comparing  the  estimate  of  a  historian 
like  Neander  with  the  remarks  of  the  High  Church 
historian  Neale,  who  regrets  that  Origen  did  not  die  in 
earij  youth,  when  his  young  soul  was  in  love  with 
Biartyidom,  instead  of  being  "spared  to  leave  a 
doctrine  that  divided  the  Church  for  centuries,  and  a 
repntation  of  so  doubtful  a  nature,  that  the  salvation 
of  Origen  was  one  of  the  most  famous  questions  of 
utiquity."  It  is  evident  in  any  case  that  it  is  worth 
knowing  something  of  one  who  has  ploughed  so  deep  a 
{qitow  in  the  histoxy  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Origen,  sumamed  the  Adanuintine,  on  account  of  his 
Steat  and  manifold  labours,  was  bom  in  Alexandria, 
aboQt  the  year  185.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Christian 
ptttnts,  and  his  father  Leonidas,  who  was  probably  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  by  profession,  and  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety,  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the 
Christian  nurture  of  his  son.  Every  day,  as  we  are 
told,  be  caused  him  to  repeat  passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptores,  and  gave  him  such  instruction  in  the  faith 
«  was  suitable  to  his  years.  The  boy  on  his  part  richly 
i^d  the  care  thus  bestowed  upon  him.  His  bright 
intelligeuce,  and  the  love  he  early  showed  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  delighted  Leonidas,  who,  while  he  thought 
^  htt  duty  to  discourage  the  somewhat  curious  and  far- 


reaching  questions  which  the  boy  was  fond  of  proposing 
regarding  the  sacred  words,  secretly  felt  a  fond  pride 
in  his  rarely  gifted  child.  Toung  Origen  does  not  seem 
to  have  attended  any  of  the  heathen  schools  of  literature 
in  Alexandria,  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  his  youth  he 
ever  listened  to  the  lectures  in  the  Museum  of 
Philosophy.  He  was  a  pupil,  however,  we  know,  in  the 
Catechetical  School  of  the  Christians,  at  this  time  pre- 
sided over  by  Clement,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  our  last 
paper.  In  this  school,  instruction  was  given  in  tlie 
ordinary  branches  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  young 
Christians,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures.  Origen  thus 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  period  of  his 
life  he  felt  any  enthusiasm  for  secular  knowledge.  The 
Scriptures  were  his  delight,  and  to  the  study  of  them 
he  was'  so  ardently  devoted,  that  other  pursuits  could 
scarce  engage  his  attention,  although  his  rare  talents 
enabled  him  to  master  with  ease  all  that  was  required 
of  him.  His  life,  so  far  as  we  know,  flowed  on  in  a 
tranquil  current  until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  a  terrible  calamity  fell  upon  his  happy  Christian 
home.  Persecution  broke  out  afresh  in  Alexandria 
against  the  Christians,  and  among  others,  Origcn's  good 
father  was  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  there  to  await  a  trial 
of  which  the  issue  must  be  apostasy  or  death.  Origen 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven  ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  impending  calamity  was  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  if  Leonidas  died  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  all  his 
property  would,  according  to  law,  be  confiscated  to  the 
State.  But  it  was  not  sorrow  for  the  endangered  life 
of  his  father,  nor  fear  for  the  future,  that  was  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  Origen  at  this  terrible  crisis.  He  had 
been  living  so  continually  and  with  such  undoubting 
faith  amid  the  truths  of  religion,  that  to  him  the  other 
world  was  nearer  and  more  real  than  that  in  which 
he  was.  "  The  loss  of  all  things,"  seemed  but  a 
small  matter  if  he  could  "  win  Christ  ;*'  and  he  was 
more  disposed  to  " rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad"  that 
the  name  of  Christ  had  brought  persecution  to  his 
home,  than  pitifully  to  bewail  his  sad  lot  His  first 
impulse  was  to  go  and  proclaim  to  the  magistrate  that 
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he  also  if  as  a  Christian,  and  to  share  his  £ftthei^s  death. 
He  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  entreaties,  and 
some  say  by  the  stratagems,  of  his  mother.  Of  one 
thing  he  frit  afiraid.  He  knew  that  in  his  silent 
dungeon  his  father  would  be  thinking  of  his  helpless 
wife  and  family,  likely  so  soon  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
world.  What  if  such  thoughts  should  shake  his 
firmness,  and  Leonidas  become  untme  to  Christ  Such 
an  idea  was  iai  more  terrible  to  his  son  than  the  sword 
and  flame  to  his  young  imagination.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  father,  entreating  him  not  to  waver  for  their 
sakes,  but  to  remain  true  to  his  Master  and  witness  a 
good  confession.  Leonidas  did  not  fail  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  but  was  faithful  unto  death.  His  orphaned  and 
destitute  family  were  receiYed  into  the  household  of  a 
rich  and  noble  lady  of  Alexandria.  In  this  household 
they  seem  to'  have  experienced  much  kindness,  but 
unfortunately  it  contained  an  element  of  bitteniesB  to 
Origen.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  a  certain  Paulns  from  Antioch,  a  heretic, 
who  lived  in  her  house,  and  delivered  lectures  in  her 
rooms  on  religious  subjects,  which  were  largely  attended. 
To  many  Christians  of  this  age  it  seemed  unfaithfulness 
and  sin  to  keep  any  company  with  those  whom  the 
Church  regarded  as  heretics.  Clement  compares 
Cliristians  in  the  society  of  heretics  to  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  in  the  sty  of  Circe.  It  was  a  constant 
source  of  disquietude  that  he  had  to  associate  with  this 
Paulus,  and  he  refused,  at  the  risk  of  offending  his 
benefactress,  to  join  in  any  act  of  common  worship  with 
the  hereti&  After  a  little,  probably  for  this  cause,  he 
left  the  house  of  his  patroness,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  grammar,  a  subject  which  embraced  more  in 
these  days  than  we  now  understand  under  the  term 
grammar.  This  occupation,  which  he  undertook  solely 
in  the  first  instance  to  gain  a  livelihood,  led  to  im- 
portant issues.  He  became  popular  as  a  teacher,  and 
found  many  pupils.  It  was  not  of  grammar  only, 
however,  that  he  spoke  to  them ;  he  could  not  be  silent 
to  tliese  young  men  regarding  the  subject  which  lay 
nearest  his  own  heart  And  as  he  spoke  to  them  of 
Christ,  many  believed.  We  can  imagine  what  joy  this 
brought  to  Origen  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  joys  gained  in 
this  world  in  Christian  labours,  it  had  its  shadow 
side.  Persecution  was  still  raging  in  Alexandria 
against  the  Christians,  and  some  of  the  young  men 
converted  by  the  words  of  Origen  had  to  suffer  for 
their  faith,  and  in  some  cases  he  had  to  bear  bitter 
reproaches  from  their  relatives  and  friends.  How  he 
escaped  himself  during  these  years  of  blood,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  He  became  prominent  in  the  city  as 
a  Christian  teacher,  and  he  exposed  himself  without 
fear  among  his  enemies.  He  went  with  his  scholars  to 
the  tribunal  when  they  were  accused,  and  spoke  words 
of  bold  comfort  to  them  at  the  place  of  execution  when 
they  had  to  die.  Perhaps  his  escape  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  commanding  sway  over  the  spirits  of 
men  which  he  always  possessed,  and  which  would  have 


made  it  as  hard  to  arrest  Origen  in  his  lonely  room,  as 
to  slay  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Some  tales 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  handed  down  by  ancient  writers 
show  what  self-possession  he  retained  in  the  midst  of 
danger. 

Owing  to  the  persecution  thus  raging  and  the  conse- 
quent flight  of  Clement^  the  Catechetical  School  bad 
disappeared.    But  the  private  exertions  of  Origen  had 
in  some  measure  supplied  its  place.    It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  when,  during  a  lull  in  the  perseca- 
tion,  Demetrius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  looked  round 
for  some  one  to  whom  he  could  commit  the  task  of  re- 
viving this  school,  none  should  have  seemed  so  suitable 
as  Origen.   He  was  very  young,  probably  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  Demetrius  called  him  to  that  place 
of  high  trust;  but  young  as  he  was,  he  had  already 
shown  that  he  was  endowed  with  that  guiding  power 
over  men  which  is  the  prerogative  only  of  the  greatest 
of  mankind.    As  head  of  the  Catechetical  School,  his 
influence  was  felt  as  a  living  power  throughout  Alex- 
andria.   We  may  perhaps  compare  his  influence  to  that 
which  in  our  century  we  have  seen  exercised  by  Chalmers 
in  Edinburgh,  Newman  in  Oxford,  Schleiermacher  and 
Keander  in  Berlin.    Men  of  the  most  various  opinions 
and  tendencies  were  attracted  to  him.    The  philosopher 
who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  pagan  dialectics, 
and  the  heretic  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  hy 
the  prejudices  of  half  a  century,  as  well  as  the  eager 
unsettied  young  inquirer^all  met  in  the  class-room  of 
Origen.    One  of  his  pupils  says,  when  speaking  of  his 
first  meeting  with  him, ''  He  was  a  mixture  of  geniality, 
persuasiveness,  and  compulsion.    I  wanted  to  go  away, 
but  could  not ;  his  words  held  me  like  a  cord."    There 
was  a  difference  between  the  nature  of  Origen*s  activity 
at  the  beginning  of  his  labours  in  the  Catechetical  School 
and  the  methods  which  he  afterwards  adopted.   At  first, 
and  while  persecution  was  still  raging— that  is,  until  the 
year  211— he  was  known  in  Alexandria  solely  for  his 
extraordinary  Christian  zeal  and   devotedness.    His 
teaching  seems  to  have  been  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
confined  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     There  was  no  salary 
attached  to  his  post ;  and  at  first  he  supported  himself, 
as  formerly,  by  giving  lessons  in  grammar.    Finding, 
however,  that  this  took  too  much  of  his  tune,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  he  sold  his  whole  library, 
which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand,  the  purchaser 
engaging  in  return  to  pay  him  twopence  a-day  for  his 
support.    His  habits  were  those  of  an  ascetia    The  day 
was  spent  in  study,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer,  and  when  he  did  sleep  it  was  upon  the  bare 
ground.    In  the  coldest  weather  he  walked  barefooted, 
and  a  single  spare  garment  was  his  only  clothing.    Nor 
did  he  refuse  to  mingle  in  the  practical  toils  and  troubles 
of  the  Church.    Not  only  did  he  visit  and  encourage  his 
own  friends  and  scholars  when  they  were  persecuted  for 
the  faith;  whenever  he  heard  that  a  Christian  was 
about  to  suffer,  although  they  might  be  unknown  to  one 
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another,  he  hastened  to  his  side  to  minister  words  of 
eiu»nnigeDient  and  consolation.  In  this  manner  he 
lired  and  tanght  through  the  "  years  of  blood  "  teaching 
GhristiaD  doctrine  with  no  ordinary  power  and  impres- 
ufenees  in  his  place  in  the  Catechetical  School,  but 
besring  a  still  more  impressiye  testimony  to  the  divinity 
of  the  fiuth  which  he  professed,  by  the  high  heroism 
and'simple  devotedness  of  his  life.  But  about  the  close 
of  the  persecution,  or  perhaps  some  years  later,  a  cer- 
tain change  came  over  Origen.  Men  saw  him  now 
diligently  attending  the  lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  famed  philosophical  professor  of  the  Museum ;  and 
those  who  were  intimate  with  him  knew  that  he  now 
spent  hours  and  eren  days  over  the  pages  of  Plato,  and 
other  Grecian  philosophers.  The  reason  of  this  altera- 
tion in  the  pursuits  of  Origen  arose,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  outward  circumstances,  not  from  inner  longings. 
Sunonnded  by  phOosophic  inquirers  and  philosophic 
opponents,  he  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  philosophy 
▼odd  fit  him  better  for  bis  work  in  the  Oatechetiod 
School  He  accordingly  went  down  into  the  camp  of 
secular  learning,  to  quote  a  favourite  comparison  of  the 
time,  as  the  children  of  Israel  went  dovm  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share  and 
his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock ;  in  other 
Kords,  that  he  might  train  himself  into  a  more  dexterous 
advocate  of  the  faith.  But  as  he  became  more  conver- 
sant with  profane  letters  and  philosophy,  his  attitude 
towards  them  became  sensibly  changed.  He  could  not 
longer  look  upon  them  as  altogether  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  Some  traces  of  God  could  be  found  here 
also,  bethought,  although  not  so  clearly  as  in  Revelation. 
And  might  it  not  be  the  duty  of  Christian  thinkers  to 
^nng  together  all  that  can  be  known  of  God,  what 
Xatuie  and  Reason  teach,  as  well  as  that  which  Reve- 
lation discloses  ?  Another  idea  also  suggested  itself  in 
this  connection.  Might  not  these  secular  studies  be 
made  a  sort  of  outer  court,  through  which  men  might 
^'e  led  to  the  inner  sanctities  of  the  temple  ?  He  car- 
ried oat  this  idea  in  the  management  of  the  Oatecheti- 
<^>d  8chool.  Secular  knowledge  had  been  communicated 
f  >nQerly,  but  Origen  endeavoured  now  to  dignify  this 
1^  of  the  work,  by  representing  it  as  a  preparatory 
discipline  for  Christianity.  When  scholars  came  to 
hiiDj  in  the  first  place  he  plied  them  with  introductory 
questions,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  old  philo- 
sophos.  This  he  termed  the  loosening  of  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  good  seed.  He  trained  his  pupils 
^  dialectics  to  improve  their  judgment  and  reasoning 
p:>ven ;  astronomy  was  also  taught  by  him  as  a  means 
of  lifting  their  thoughts  to  the  exalted  and  the  heavenly. 
He  loved  to  teach  them  ethics ;  and,  as  a  teacher  of 
^hics,  he  was  specially  beloved,  because  he  "  showed 
^>  all  in  himself  the  golden  countenance  of  virtue  and 
pietf.*^  Hor  was  literature  forgotten.  He  read  the 
classical  authors  with  his  students,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  deny  God  and  providence.  He  was  care- 
H  however,  in  all  these  studies  to  point  out  to  his 


scholars  that  full  trust  was  to  be  reposed  upon  no  writer 
except  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  And  in  every  study  he 
endeavoured  to  find  something  which  would  lead  their 
thoughts  to  God.  The  attitude  which  Origen  had  now 
taken  up  led  him  to  continue  the  attempt  which  Cle- 
ment had  begun,  of  constructing  a  system  of  the  uni- 
verse—a theosophy,  as  we  might  call  it.  His  book, 
"  Concerning  Beginnings,"  was  written  when  he  was  in 
Alexandria,  and  was  intended  to  present  his  system  of 
God  and  the  world.  It  appears  crude  and  confused  to 
modem  eyes,  yet  it  was  for  the  times  a  powerful  and 
original  work.  Unquestionably,  however,  it  lis  disfigured 
by  a  spirit  of  unlicensed  speculation  as  well  as  by  fan- 
tastic imaginations:  As  is  well  known,  he  taught  a  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  he  broached  a  theory  of  "  the 
restitution  of  all  things"  in  a  sense  unknown  to  holy 
writ  There  are  also  some  very  fantastic  thoughts  in 
the  book.  What  more  curious,  for  instance,  than  to 
fancy  that  as  the  saints  will  rise  with  bright  shining 
bodies,  "  so  the  wicked  also,  who  in  this  life  have  loved 
the  darkness  of  error  and  the  night  of  ignorance,  may  be 
clothed  with  dark  and  black  bodies  after  the  resurrection ; 
that  the  very  mist  of  ignorance  which  had  in  this  life 
taken  possession  of  their  minds  within  them  may  appear 
in  the  future  as  the  external  covering  of  their  body." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Origen.  in  his  educational 
system,  was  the  first  who  gave  firm  and  permanent 
shape  to  that  alliance  between  letters  and  religion  which 
has  been  maintained  through  many  centuries  in  modern 
Europe.  It  would  be  easy  from  the  history  of  Origen 
to  find  arguments  both  for  and  against  this  union.  The 
vast  influence  which  he  thus  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
the  thoughtful  men  who  were  the  teachers  of  their  own 
and  after  generations— the  manner  in  which  Christian 
thoughts  became  thus  embedded  in  ordinary  literature, 
may  be  dted  as  proofs  of  the  gains  obtained  by  the 
Church  when  her  sons  go  down  to  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  and 
enforced  from  the  example  of  Origen,  that  such  a 
mingling  of  different  seeds  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  departure 
from  Christian  simplicity  and  apostolic  purity.  Can  it 
be  altogether  denied,  even  by  those  who  most  admire 
him,  that  dangerous  errors  have  been  rendered  more 
dangerous,  misleading  opinions  more  misleading,  from 
being  associated  with  the  honoured  name  and  noblo 
character  of  Origen  ?  Probably,  however,  the  candid 
judge  will  not  rashly  condemn  either  the  school  of  re- 
ligious thought  to  which  he  belonged,  nor  judge  very 
harshly  the  man  himself,  when  we  consider  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  get  rid  of  such  a  union  of  letters  and 
Christianity,  seeing  that  the  world  has  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Word,  and  that  Origen  had  to  meet  the  first 
perils  and  difficulties  of  the  experiment  The  persecu- 
tion and  calumny  which  he  endured  while  living,  and  the 
coarse  opprobrium  heaped  upon  his  name  after  his  death, 
will  also  plead  strongly  in  his  favour  with  generous  minds. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
Origen  during  the  twenty  years  and  upwards  which  he 
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presided  over  the  school  of  Alexandria,  regarding  the 
utility  of  which  there  exists  less  difference  of  opinion 
than  ahout  his  philosophical  labours.  What  he  did  in 
connection  with  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  entitles 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  their  Bibles.  The 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  then  in  use  among  Chris- 
tians were  very  faulty.  All  written  with  the  hand, 
many  stupid  blunders,  and  in  some  cases  wilful  falsifica- 
tions had  been  introduced  by  the  various  copyists.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Ohristians  in 
Alexandria  were  unable  to  read  it  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  There  were  several  Greek  versions  in  use,  but 
these  differed  from  one  another  considerably.  The 
heathen  opponents  of  Ohristianity  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  these  errors  in  the  texts  and  translations. 
The  science  of  criticism  was  already  bom.  The  lecturers 
in  the  Museum  had  commenced  to  discriminate  between 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious  writings  of  classical  authors, 
and  considered  themselves  skilled  in  detecting  inter- 
polations. And  when  the  Christians  appealed  to  their 
sacred  books  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  they  were  some- 
times met  with  the  retort  that  these  books  were  in  such 
a  state  of  error  and  confusion  that  no  certain  information 
could  be  derived  from  them.  Origen  set  himself  to 
remedy  this  state  of  tilings.  He  perceived  that  the  true 
method  to  purify  the  text  was  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  different  copies  and  versions.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote 
an  entire  copy  of  the  New  Testament  with  his  own 
hand.  His  labours  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament 
were  still  more  important.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  a  rare  and  almost  unheard  of  accomplishment 
among  the  Christians  of  that  day ;  for  the  feeling  be- 
tween Jew  and  Christian  was  so  bitter  that  the* latter 
regarded  Hebrew  as  an  unholy  tongue,  and  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  it.  The  Jews  on  their  part  had  begun  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  appeal  to  their  own  Hebrew,  although  they 
themselves  had  been  the  authors  of  that  translation. 
But  Hebrew  copies  were  rare,  and  Origen  had  not  access 
to  many.  But  there  existed  several  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek  besides  the  Septuagint. 
Some  ninety  years  before  the  time  of  Origen,  Aquila,  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  had  made  what  professed  to  be,  and 
indeed  was,  an  exceedingly  literal  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  About  five  years  later  Theodotion  of  Epbesus 
made  another  version  of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  he 
professed  to  correct  from  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  a 
little  later  still  another,  named  Symmachas,  had  tried 
his  hand  on  the  same  work.  As  all  these  versions  were 
independent  testimonies  regarding  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Origen  felt  that  by  placing  these 
side  by  side  valuable  results  might  be  attained.  This 
he  did  in  his  famous  HexapU.  "This  Hexapla," 
says  a  recent  writer, ''  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
transcript  of  the  Septuagint  side  by  side  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  agreement  and  divergence  of  the  two 
illustrated  by  the  parallel  columns.  In  some  places 
there  were  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  columns.   These 


extra  illustrations  were  furnished  by  the  partial  nse  of 
three  other  Greek  versions  which  Origen  found  or  picked 
up  in  his  travels,  and  which  he  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  occasionally  used  in  bis  great  work. 
And  Origen  was  not  content  with  the  mere  jnxU- 
positioD  of  the  versions.  The  text  of  the  Septoagiiit 
given  in  the  Hexapla  was  his  own ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  an  edition  of  the  great  authoritative  translation 
completely  revised  and  corrected  by  the  master  himself. 
Side  by  side  with  the  amended  text  he  gave  the  reasons 
and  the  proofs  of  his  corrections.  The  Alexandrian 
critics  had  invented  a  number  of  critical  marks  of  varied 
shape  and  value,  which  they  industriously  used  on  the 
works  about  which  they  exercised  their  propensity  to 
criticize.  Origen,  <  Aristarchus  saoer,'  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avail  himself  of  these  profane  notes." 

This  great  work,  a  "Work  of  the  Churdi,*'  as  it  vas 
termed,  occupied  Origen  for  many  years,  and  was  bng 
^  after  his  death  preserved  in  the  library  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine.  In  carrying  out  this  work  and  others,  Origen 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  wealth  and  encouragement  of 
a  certiun  rich  Alexandrian  named  Ambrose.  This  man 
had  been  by  Origen  brought  over  to  the  Church  from  some 
form  of  heresy,  and  was  much  attached  to  his  spiritual 
benefactor.  He  persuaded  him  to  lodge  with  him ;  and  it 
is  also  said  that  he  placed  at  his  disposal  seven  short- 
hand writers,  who  took  down  what  Origen  dictated ; 
while  there  were  other  seven  transcribers,  young  women, 
who  copied  out  in  a  fair  hand  what  the  others  had  taken 
down.  It  is  asserted  by  ancient  writers  that  Origen 
was  the  author  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  volumes ! 
As  we  have  said,  Origen  presided  over  the  Catechetical 
School,  and  carried  on  his  various  labours  in  Alexandria 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  left  it,  however,  occa- 
sionidly  on  various  missions.  When  quite  a  young  man 
he  visited  Rome,  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
that  ancient  Church.  On  another  occasion  he  TisiteU 
Arabia.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  habit,  when 
any  difficulty  arose,  to  send  for  Origen  to  compose  it ; 
and  his  rare  power  of  understanding  men,  joined  to  bis 
personal  fascination,  rendered  him  marvellously  success- 
ful in  adjusting  difficulties.  About  the  year  230  he 
was  summoned  to  Achaia  to  endeavour  to  compose 
some  disputes  which  had  broken  out  in  the  churches  of 
that  province.  He  journeyed  through  Palestine  in  order 
to  visit  some  old  friends,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, Alexander.  When  he  got  there  his  friends  wished 
him  to  preach  in  their  chiurches,  that  they  and  their  flocks 
might  benefit  by  his  teaching.  But  as  Demetrius,  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  formerly  been  offended,  that 
he,  a  layman,  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of 
teaching  in  the  Church,  Origen  declined.  Thereupon, 
in  order  to  overcome  his  scniples,  Alexander  and 
Theoctistus,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Csesareo, 
along  with  some  others,  ordained  him  a  presbyter  or 
priest  of  the  Church.  He  then  went  his  journey  to 
Greece,  was  very  successful  in  his  mission,  and  retiuned 
to  Alexandria.    He  found,  however,  but  a  cold  reception 
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there.  Bishop  Demetrius  was  so  much  offended  by  his 
ordioation  that  he  called  a  Synod  to  consider  the  case ; 
as  he  alleged  that  not  only  had  he  himself  been  slighted, 
hot  that  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Church  had  been  vio- 
lated, which  was  probably  true.  The  Synod  was  attended 
both  by  bishops  and  presbyters ;  and,  after  deliberation, 
it  was  resolved  that  Origen  should  be  declared  unworthy 
of  the  oflSoe  of  teacher,  and  excluded  from  the  Alex- 
aodiiao  Chnrch.  They  did  not,  however,  degrade  him 
from  the  office  of  presbyter.  This  sentence,  severe  as 
it  was,  did  not  satisfy  Demetrius  ;  and  he  convened  a 
second  Synod,  from  which  all  presbyters  were  excluded, 
and  only  bishops  admitted.  The  episcopal  assembly 
degraded  Origen  from  the  office  to  which  the  bishops  of 
Palestine  had  ordained  him.  In  this  sentence  all  the 
cfaurdies  acquiesced,  except  those  among  whom  Origen 
had  personally  visited ;  and  these  refused  to  concur  in  this 
hushooodemnation  of  one  whom  they  knew  and  honoured. 


In  the  meantime  the  illustrious  teacher  had  with- 
drawn from  Alexandria.  His  work  in  that  city, 
where  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  a  centre  of  light 
and  blessing,  was  now  ended.  God,  to  use  his  own 
words,  who  of  old  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  brought 
him  out  of  the  same  land.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  say  how  far  jealousy  was  at  work— how 
far  an  honest  distaste  to  some  of  his  doctrines  led  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Egypt  to  act  as  they  did :  in  every  pro- 
fession there  is  certain  to  arise  a  suspicious  jealousy  of 
a  character  like  Origen;  and  it  is  probable  we  do 
them  no  injustice  when  we  say  that  Origen  formed  one 
of  the  long  and  illustrious  band  of  exiles  whom  their 
several  native  countries  and  churches  have  *'  cast  out,'* 
not  for  their  faults,  but  for  their  nobleness ;  because  their 
earnest  and  unresting  labours  were  an  offence  and  a 
silent  reproach  to  the  sluggish  respectabilities  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 
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FOUETH  ARTICLE. 


E  read  their  narratives  and  think  not 
of  the  narrators — Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke.  But  for  their  names  on 
ike  title-page, — placed  there  on  the 
aothority  of  early  Christian  writers, — we  sjiould 
not  have  known  to  whom  we  owed  these  artless 
narratives.  Raphael,  in  his  painting  of  The 
Transfiguration,  offends  us  by  introducing  the  two 
n^hews  of  the  Roman  Cardinal  that  was  his 
patron  as  spectators  of  its  glory.  Had  he  intro- 
duced himself  as  present,  he  had  hardly  offended 
us  more.  The  flattery  of  a  patron  or  the  display 
of  self,  amidst  snch  a  scene,  had  been  alike  offen- 
sive. It  is  allowed  to  an  author  to  introduce 
iuiQself  on  the  title-page  and  preface ;  but  then 
▼e  expect  him  to  retire.  Historical  writers,  as 
Thneydides,  Xenophon,  and  Clarendon,  if  eye- 
witnesses of  what  they  narrate,  we  allow  to  ap- 
peal because  they  give  credibility  to  what  they 
i^cord.  Of  the  three  Evangelists,  Luke  alone 
<ic6  this  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  changing 
his  nairation  to  the  personal  uv,  and  thereby 
u&parting  to  it  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness. 
This  reticence  respecting  self  in  three  out  of  the 
four  Evangelists  is  most  worthy  of  note,  when 
3117  natural  occasion  arises  for  the  mention  of 
themselves.  The  call  of  Matthew  is  one  of  these. 
His  acccmnt  is  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words. 


''As  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a 
man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom :  and  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.  And 
he  arose  and  followed  him  "  (Matt,  ix,  9).  Was 
there  ever  so  brief  and  homely  a  chronicle  of  the 
honours  of  self  %  Two  other  Evangelists  tell  us 
the  same  thing,  briefly  also,  but  with  additions 
withheld  by  Matthew.  The  account  of  Mark  is 
(iL  14)  :— 

''As  he  passed  by,  he  saw  Levi  the  son  of 
Alpheus  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
said  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and 
followed  him." 

"A  man,  named  Matthew,"  is  changed  by 
Mark  into  a  style  somewhat  more  courteous,  into 
"Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus."  Matthew,  says 
Jerome,  was  the  vulgar  name,  which  Mark  avoids, 
along  with  the  homely  phrase,  "  a  man."  Luke 
tells  t)ie  same  thing,  but  with  differences  and  addi- 
tions that  still  more  enhance  Matthew's  reserve. 

"  After  these  things  he  went  forth,  and  saw  a 
publican,  named  Levi,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  :  and  he  said  unto  him.  Follow  me.  And 
he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  him.  And  Levi 
made  him  a  great  feast  in  his  own  house :  and 
there  was  a  great  company  of  publicans  and  of 
others  that  sat  down  with  them "  (Luke  v. 
27-29). 
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Like  Mark,  he  uses  the  more  respectful  name  of 
Levi  His  account  also  expresses  more  emphati- 
cally the  self-denial  and  prompt  compliance  of 
Matthew.  "He  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed 
him.*'  Luke  adds,  "  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast 
in  his  own  house."  Matthew  speaks  only  of 
Christ  sitting  at  meat  in  "  the  house,"  but  does 
not  tell  wliose  house,  or  that  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  call ;  giving  us  no  indication  that  our 
Lord  was  his  guest 

How  much  of  character  and  humour  has  our 
Scottish  novelist  drawn  from  the  irrepressible 
desire  of  the  Lady  of  Tulietudlem,  in  "  Old 
Mortality,"  to  speak  at  all  times  and  places  and 
to  all  persons  of  her  having  once  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  royal  exile  Charles  IL  within 
her  waUs.  This  only  expresses  the  desire  all 
have  to  associate  their  name  with  a  greater  than 
their  own.  When  we  can  do  no  more  we  inscribe 
it  on  the  same  volume,  or  leave  it  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  great  have  lived  or  sufifered. 
Yet  Matthew  is  silent  as  to  which  of  the  twelve 
made  the  great  feast  at  his  call,  or  at  whose  table 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  sat ;  ay,  though  he  is 
writing  his  narrative  long  after  the  days  of  his 
humiliation  are  over  and  gone,  when  the  guest 
whom  he  entertained  is  to  him  the  Lord  of  gloiy 
at  whose  feet  angels  cast  their  crowns. 

Boswell  has  been  called  '*  The  Prince  of 
Biographers."  He  deserves  his  title,  for  no 
biographer  more  thoroughly  reproduced  his  man. 
His  admiration  of  Johnson  is  unbounded;  yet 
he  cannot  help  showing  hivMdf  at  every  turn. 
Boswell  must  be  at  all  times  seen,  known,  and 
recognized  in  the  company  of  his  hero,  for  good 
or  ill,  wisdom  or  folly.  Bather  than  be  un- 
noticed, he  shows  us  his  own  weakness.  His 
respect  for  his  hero,  so  far  from  repressing  his 
egotism,  is  the  medium  of  its  indulgence;  and  not 
unfrequeiitly  he  shows  us  Johnson  only  that  he 
may  show  us  BoswelL 

Some  years  ago  the  statistical  account  of  Glas- 
gow was  drawn  up  by  one  of  its  own  citizens, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  statistical  account  of 
Scotland.  In  statistical  accounts  we  seldom 
think  of  their  authors,  unless  we  find  occasion  to 
question  or  verify  their  accounts;  yet  in  that 
statistical  account,  consisting  of  241  octavo  pages, 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  count,  he  may 


find  the  author  makes  mention  of  himself  at  least 
thirty-one  times.  We  cannot  doubt,  in  this  case,  as 
in  Boswell's,  that  the  author  loved  his  subject,  for 
he  was  an  able  and  professed  statistician ;  but  if 
he  loved  statistics  and  loved  Ghu^ow,  he  was  not 
the  less  anxious  to  show  us  "  the  statistician."  We 
all  know  how  one  little  expression  escaping  from  a 
great  minister  of  England  wrought  his  downfall— 
"  Ego  et  rex  mens  " — ^I  and  my  king !  The  "  I 
and  my  party  "  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  offended  the 
British  House  of  Commons  in  our  times.  Tlus 
is  human  nature.  There  may  be  differences  be- 
tween one  man  and  another,  more  or  less  reserve, 
more  or  less  self-restraint,  and  various  ways  of 
doing  the  same  thing.  Some  thrust  themselves 
offensively  into  view ;  others  wait  to  be  sought 
out  and  not  unsought  be  seen ;  yet  no  literary 
man  toils  to  conceal  himself  The  great  unknown 
of  Scotland,  however  well  he  kept  his  own  secret, 
anticipated  one  day  to  become  ''  the  well-known." 

The  self-foigetfulness  of  the  Hvret  Evangelists 
stands  alone.    As  men,  they  could  not  but  feel  the 
honour  of  being  the  chosen  associates  of  him  whom 
they  so  loved  and  honoured.     They  felt  as  other 
men  do  the  temptation  to  associate  their  name^ 
their  sayings,  and  acts  with  those  of  their  Master. 
They  heard  him  say  of  the  woman's  act  of  love 
and    reverence,    '^  Wheresoever    this    gospel   is 
preached  it  shall  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her/' 
and  they  anticipated  that  their  gospels  wonld 
descend  as  memorials  of  their  Master's  life  and 
teaching ;  yet  they  contain  little  or  nothing  of 
themselves,  direct  or  indirect,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  show  their  Master.    In 
the  presence  of  their  great  subject  they  feel  like 
the  Psalmist :   "^  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple, 
let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him."    If 
there  are  any  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  in  the 
mention  of  particulars  unfavourable  to  themselv^ 
as  Peter's  fall  and  the   slow  faith  of  all  the 
twelve. 

Silent  as  to  themselves,  they  are  silent  also  as 
to  one  another.  They  give  no  help  to  recall  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  twelve.  We  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  some  of 
the  first  Christian  teachers;  but  how  little  of 
their  outward  man !  How  littie  to  help  us  to 
reproduce  a  Peter  or  a  John  on  the  canvas  or 
the  marble,  as  they  conversed  with  men  eighteen 
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Londred  years  agol  Of  the  Apostle  Paul  we 
learn,  incidentally,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
detractoTB  at  Coiintb,  ^  his  bodily  presence  was 
Treak  and  his  speech  contemptible  "  (2  Cor.  z.  10). 
When  the  people  of  Lycaonia  would  have  wor- 
shipped Barnabas  and  Paul  as  gods,  they  distin- 
guished Barnabas  as  Jupiter  and  Paul  as  Mercury 
(Acts  xiv.).  This  is  the  sum  of  our  information, 
direct  and  indirect,  from  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  great  apostle  of  the  Gkntiles.  The 
successors  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  are 
not  so  silent.  Chrysostom  in  the  fourth  century 
cdla  the  Apostle  Paul ''  the  three  cubit  maiC*  In 
Chiysostom's  days  curiosity  was  all  alive  to  every 
tradition  of  his  bodily  presence,  and  had  begun 
to  invent  what  it  found  not  A  recent  writer 
(Lewin,  2  v.)  on  the  life  and  epistles  of  Paul 
teU  us,  that,  according  to  John  of  Antioch,  *'  Paul 
was  short  of  stature,  bald  at  the  crown,  grayish 
as  to  the  hair  of  his  head  and  chin,  of  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  blue  eyes,  with  the  eyebrows  knit 
t(^ther,  of  a  fidr  and  ruddy  complexion,  a  grace- 
ful heard,  and  benevolent  expression  of  coun- 
tenano&  In  the  winter  months  he  wore  the 
Eoman  poennla  or  cloak ;  and  in  his  daily  occupa- 
tion at  Ephesus,  he  carried  the  Roman  sudarium 
or  handkerchief,  and  used  the  semi-unctuum  or 
half-gudle  to  hold  up  his  tunic  when  he  wrought 
at  tent-making." 

Who  does  not  feel,  on  reading  or  hearing  this 
description,  that  this  is  not  the  way  of  Luke,  who 
could  best  have  told  us  all  about  the  person  and 
manners  of  Paul,  and  tells  us  so  little  in  the 
Acts.  This  is  the  religious  gossip  of  an  age  that 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  Scripture  narratives, 
but  must  put  questions  and  make  answers  to 
itself ;  like  the  ancient  geographers  who,  in  the 
construction  of  their  maps,  filled  up  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  world  with  mere  names  and  fancied 

« 

regions  which  no  man  had  ever  visited. 

Our  Lord  tells  Peter  that  when  old  he  should 
be  bound  and  carried  whither  he  would  not  Of 
the  sufferings  thus  foretold  there  is  no  memorial 
hi  &e  New  Testament^  though  Peter  was  the  first 
called  to  be  an  apostle ;  yet  room  is  found  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  for  recording  the  rashness  of 
Peter,  his  denial  of  his  Master,  and  the  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  that  drew  on  him  the  rebuke  of 
Paul,  when  he  **  withstood  him  even  to  his  face." 


The  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Christian  CSiurch,  is  told  with  simple  brevity  and 
the  absence  of  all  irritation  or  exaggeration  in 
matter  or  manner.  That  of  James,  the  first 
martyr  amongst  the  twelve,  is  told  with  like  sim- 
plicity by  Luke,  and  with  like  forbearance. 
Nothing  is  said  of  their  burial-place.  Nothing 
of  their  exaltation  to  the  honours  of  church 
canonization.  Nothing  to  tempt  us  to  follow  a 
Stephen  or  a  James,  even  in  thought,  as  we  are 
called  to  follow  Christ,  within  the  vail  with 
divine  or  semi-divine  honours.  Their  memory  is 
blessed.  Their  bodily  image,  and  all  that  might 
help  us  towards  man-worship,  is  withheld. 

Is  this  silence  natural — that  is,  accountable  on 
any  ordinary  principles  or  feelings  of  human 
nature?  The  Gentile  world,  in  one  of  whose 
languages  the  Gospels  were  written,  loved  nothing 
so  much  as  to  behold  the  face  and  form  of  their 
heroes  and  sages  reproduced  by  art.  Athens  was 
as  full  of  statues  as  of  men.  So  was  Home.  Not 
only  the  temples,  but  the  market-place,  the 
forum,  each  public  resort  presented  to  the  living 
some  image  of  the  dead.  What  are  the  choicest 
subjects  of  antiquity  in  our  mtCseums  and 
cabinets  but  those  numerous  medals  and  coins 
and  statues  which  have  defied  the  tooth  of  time, 
and  transmitted,  even  to  our  age,  the  face  and 
form,  not  only  of  emperors  and  consuls,  but  of  a 
Socrates  and  Plato,  an  Aristotle  and  a  Pericles? 

It  is  true  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were 
Jews,  and  Jerusalem  and  her  temple  contained 
no  images  ; — ^not  even  an  image  of  Moses  their 
lawgiver  would  have  been  admitted  within  that 
temple.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image  **  was  interpreted  by  the  Jew,  not 
only  to  forbid  the  worship  of  God  by  images,  but 
the  very  making  of  them  for  any  purpose  of 
honour  or  worship;  and  a  Jew  would  as  soon 
have  inquired  for  a  sight  of  the  dead  body  of 
Moses,  as  for  a  bust  or  statue  of  Abraham,  or  any 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  But  this,  so  far  from 
explaining  this  silence  on  any  natural  principles, 
only  doubles  the  silence,  and  shows  it  as  common 
to  all  Scripture  writers,  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  carries  us  upward  to  reasons  for  this  silence 
far  beyond  all  the  views  and  reasonings  of  men. 
We  have  seen  how  this  silence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment respecting  our  Saviour's  bodily  presence 
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may  have  been  designed  to  veil  the  Christian 
Shekinah,  that  God  in  Christ  might  not  be 
vrorsbipped  after  the  flesh,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  He  who  knew  what  is  in  man,  knew 
that,  as  it  had  been  before,  so  it  would  be  again, 
and  that  man- worship,  not  through  the  Saviour 
only,  but  in  a  thousand  forms,  would  anew  repeat 
itself^  peopling  Christendom  with  deities  under 
the  names  of  Christian  men  and  women.  These 
tendencies  found  a  new  stimulus  in  every  martyr- 
dom. The  more  needful  therefore  that  they 
should'  have  no  countenance  in  those  records  to 
which  belonged  the  highest  authority  and  the 
most  sacred  character.  In  what  are  called  Church 
developments  we  see  the  divine  meaning  of  this 
silence.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  most  un- 
christian book  in  the  world  is  an  ancient 
martyrology,  because  the  most  untruthful  The 
tales  of  tortures  endured  by  one  martyr  would 
have  sufficed  to  have  despatched  nine  lives ;  and 
the  miracles  they  are  said  to  have  performed 
amidst  their  tortures  were  sufficient  to  terrify  or 
turn  aside  the  most  obstinate  persecutor  from  his 
purpose.  All  sense  and  sobriety  is  lost^  all  love 
of  truth  confounded  in  the  appetite  for  the 
marvellous  and  its  multiplied  appliances.  Take 
up  the  Calendar  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  you 
will  see  how  this  tendency  again  broke  out  in  its 
strength  all  over  the  Christian  world.  In  the 
Calendar  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  besides 
angels,  apostles,  and  evangelists,  we  find  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  saints,  some  honoured 
apart,  some  in  groups,  having  few  or  many,  up  to 
the  indefinite  number  of  *'  all  saint&''  Yet  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar  are  only  a  selection 
— the  Greek  Church  has  its  own  Calendar. 
Butler,  in  his  ''Lives  of  the  Saints,"  includes 
fifteen*- hundred  male  and  female,  beatified  or 
canonized  and  commended  to  honours  national 
or  'Universal  The  work  of  the  Bollandests  in 
Latin,  entitled,  ''  Acta  Sanctorum,"  had  reached 
its  fiftieth  folio  volume  when  the  first  French 
Eevolution  terminated,  for  a  time,  the  labours  of 
its  editors.  The  fifty-first  volume  has  been  added 
in  our  times.  Yet  three  months  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year,  with  its  saints,  remain  behind ;  and 
the  work,  judging  from  the  portion  already 
published,  will  probably  include  thirty  thousand 
saints,   the  legends  of  whom   are    now    being 


retailed  anew  in  the  most  attractive  forms,  not 
only  among  the  monasteries  and  convents,  but 
amongst  the  peasantry  and  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  throughout  Europe. 

THE  EXCEPTION. 

The  Evangelist  John  never  names  himself  in 
his  Gk)8peL  He  does  more.  He  describes  himself, 
in  a  way  that  no  name  or  surname  could  have 
done,  as  ''  the  disciple  that  leaned  on  His  bosom," 
''  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.*'  One  or  other 
of  these  descriptions  of  himself  occurs  no  fewer 
than  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
chapters  of  lus  Gospel  (John  ziz.  26 ;  xz.  2 ;  zxi. 
7,  20)'.  No  naming  or  sumaming,  no  repetions  of 
the  pronoun  "  I,"  nor  telling,  "  I  did  it,"  or,  "  I 
was  there,"  nor  the  more  covert  ^'  we,"  that  seeks 
to  reveal  self  by  including  others,  would  have 
so  distinguished  that  Evangelist. 

He  records  many  circumstances  in  harmony 
with  this  high  distinction.  When  our  Lord  spoke 
of  his  betrayal  by  one  of  the  twelve,  Peter,  afraid 
to  inquire,  yet  eager  to  know,  asks  John  to  put 
the  too  delicate  question,  as  one  having  superior 
privileges,  and  accustomed  to  use  more  freedom 
in  conversation  with  our  Lord.  John  teUs  this, 
and  of  his  compliance.  At  another  time,  stand- 
ing with  Mary  beside  the  cross,  Christ  commends 
his  mother  to  his  care,  and  "  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  to.  his  own  home."  Peter  was 
the  first  that  entered  the  sepulchre  and  saw  the 
napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with 
the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place 
by  itself ;  but  John  tells  us  that  he  was  ^  that 
other  disciple,"  and  that,  on  going  in,  first  inter- 
preted aright  these  signs  of  a  risen  Saviour,  and 
he  adds,  "  he  saw  and  believed." 

After  our  Lord  was  risen,  and  his  disciples 
had  gone  before  to  meet  him  in  Qalilee,  according 
to  appointment,  when  several  of  them  had  gone 
a -fishing,  and  were  returning  to  the  shore  in  the 
early  morning,  a  stranger  appeared  and  told  them 
to  cast  their  nets  on  the  right  aide  of  the  ship, 
and  having  done  so,  they  were  not  able  to  draw 
them  for  the  multitude  of  fish.  John  whispered 
to  Peter,  "  It  is  the  Lord,"  as  if  to  him  belonged 
a  finer  sense  than  Peter  of  all  that  bespoke  the 
presence  and  handiwork  of  our  Lord,  and  of  this 
superiority  John  himself  is  the  narrator. 
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^[ore  instances  might  be  given  ;  but  these  are 
eDough  to  show  that  John  does  not,  like  the  ether 
Evangelists,  always  hide  himself.  This  is  the 
more  notable,  because  none  of  the  other  three 
Evangelists  record  these  distinguishing  circum- 
stances, or  even  designate  him  as  he  always 
designates  himself  "  the  beloved  disciple  ;"  nay, 
the  only  two  incidents  which  they  give  are  rather 
unfavourable  to  John's  character  at  the  time  they 
refer  ta  The  one  was  when  he  and  his  brother 
James  were  rebuked  for  their  fiery  zeal,  and  get 
the  somewhat  ironical  name  of  Boanerges,  "  Sons 
of  Thunder."  This  name  we  have  always  felt  to 
contain  a  touch  of  humour,  as  if  by  the  gentle 
raillery  of  this  name  to  keep  alive  the  rebuke,  and 
shame  the  two  brothers  out  of  their  false  zeal. 
The  other  anecdote  unfavourable  to  the  two 
brothers  is  their  apparent  setting  on  of  their 
mother  to  ask  of  their  Master  the  highest  place 
in  his  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  offend  the 
others,  and  which  indicate  that  John's  early 
temper  was  not  that  unambitious  temper  which 
it  afterwards  became  as  *'  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple." 

Have  we  not  something  of  this  showing  of 
himself  even  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  John  himself 
is  a  very  prominent  figure  in  its  opening,  and 
from  time  to  time  reappears  to  its  close.  This, 
however,  is  only  like  the  old  prophets,  who  of 
necessity  introduce  themselves  with  their  visions 
of  coming  events  in  order  to  give  them  authority. 
In  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord,  we  do  not  expect  the  writer  to 
show  himself  in  the  same  way,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Tliree  of  the  Evangelists  give  their  narratives  with 
the  least  possible  mixture  of  themselves.  The 
last  alone  brings  forward  its  author,  as  if  to  ask 
for  him  a  more  distinguished  presence  and  p^on- 
ality.  Is  ibis  vanity  a  natural  wish  on  John's 
part  to  be  known  as  the  favoured  disciple 
wherever  the  gospel  is  known  1  Appearances, 
at  least,  are  against  John.  All  that  is  so  often 
and  jostly  said  as  to  the  self-forgetfulness  of  the 
other  Evangelists  here  fails.  How  shall  we 
acconnt  for  this  exception  ] 

May  they  not  be  the  expression  of  love  and 

gratitude  that  cannot  be   silent  as  to   Christ's 

preference  of  himself  )   "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 

the  heart  the  mouth  sueaketh."     As  if  to  counte- 
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nance  this  construction  of  John's  openness,  we 
remark  that  no  one  in  reading  those  narratives 
ever  feels  that  John  has  intruded,  and  only 
regrets  that  his  Gospel  does  not  contain  more 
such  intrusions  of  self.  This  feeling  arises  not 
merely  from  these  incidents  being  in  themselves 
so  interesting,  but  because  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  does  not  reveal  something  of  our  Lord 
that  we  would  not  willingly  have  had  untold. 
Through  John  we  draw  nearer  to  our  Lord,  and 
are  admitted  to  private  interviews  with  John's 
Master.  Li  this  way  the  last  of  the  four  Gospels 
completes  our  knowledge  of  the  character  as  well 
as  the  teachings  of  Christ  John,  as  the  last 
survivor  of  the  twelve,  ere  descending  to  the 
grave,  gathers  up  the  fragments  of  that  spiritual 
feast  at  which  he  had  long  been  a  privileged 
guest,  that  after  ages  might  share  in  that  feast. 
Who  does  not  feel  that  these  last  things  are  not 
the  least,  even  those  most  personal  to  John 
himself — nay,  that  the  gospel  wine,  preserved  by 
John's  care,  like  that  of  .Cana^  is  the  best  wine  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

Had  John  suppressed  all  mention  of  himself, 
as  the  other  Evangelists  have  done  of  them- 
selves, his  Gospel  might  have  been  free  from  the 
apparent  blemish  ;  but  it  would  no  longer  have 
been  the  Gospel  according  to  John's  knowledge' 
and  view  of  Christ's  character  and  ways.  That 
the  apostle  had  a  natural  complacency  in  record- 
ing these  marks  of  Christ's  preference,  we  may 
well  suppose  ;  and  there  was  nothing  unworthy  of 
the  Christian  or  the  apostle  in  such  a  feeling. 
Had  the  mention  of  them  added  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  Master,  silence  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  an  Evangelist  But  when  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  an  apostle  to 
have  suppressed  them  from  any  fear  of  imputi- 
tions.  This  had  been  hiding  not  only  self,  but 
hiding  Christ  from  selfijsh  fears.  If  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  stand  aside,  like  true  disciples,  it 
is  that  we  may  see  Christ  and  Christ  only.  If 
John  shows  us  more  of  himself,  may  it  not  be  to 
show  us  more  of  Christ,  more  than  in  any  other 
way  he  could  have  shown  us  the  true  and  perfect 
character  of  our  Lord.  Each  may  have  taken  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  same  tfiing  according  to 
his  circumstances.      The    one  served    best   his 
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Master  by  retiring  wholly  from  view.  The  other 
in  resisting  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  self- 
intruder,  and  overcame  himself  by  showing  him- 
fielf.  If  we  admire  the  self-forgetfolness  of  a 
Matthew,  have  we  not  reason  to  thank  Gk>d  for 
the  frankness  of  John,  without  .which  he  had 
kept  back  part  of  the  character  of  our  Lord,  and 
rendered  his  Gospel  less  worthy  of  its  ancient 
name,  "  The  Bosom  of  Christ." 

Let  us  come  to  particular  instances.  Had 
John  refrained  from  all  mention  of  these  personal 
things,  we  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
interesting  fiut  that  our  Lord  had  a /rten^  among 
the  Twelve.  That  love  which  comprehended  all, 
yet  goes  out  to  one  with  that  special  sympathy 
which  we  call  friendship.  John  alone  records  the 
fact,  and  could  best  record  it;  for  he  was  tlie 
Jrieiid,  It  is  true  that  Lazarus  is  called  by  our 
Lord  "  Our  friend,"  and  is  described  as,  "  Him 
whom  thou  lovest"  (John  xL) ;  but  John  was  "  the 
friend,"  among  the  Twelve,  and  is  once  and 
again  so  marked  out  from  the  others  in  the  narra- 
tive. It  has,  indeed,  been  said  by  those  that 
read  superficially  their  New  Testament^  that 
friendship  is  nowhere  named  there,  though  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  in  the  history  of  Jonathan  and  David. 
But  if  the  word  friendship  does  not  occur  so  often 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  the  thing 
itself.  Hardly  more  plainly  is  Judas  marked  out 
as  the  traitor  than  John  is  marked  out  as  the 
friend  of  Christ,  whom  he  took  nearest  to  his 
heart,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  human  confi- 
dence and  sympathy.  Prophecy  had  spoken  of 
the  Messiah  as  ^'an  owl  in  the  desert" — ^'a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness  " — ''  a  sparrow  on  the 
house-top,"  deserted  of  its  fellows ;  and  such 
he  was  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufa 
In  reading  the  Grospel  narratives  we  are  not  only 
struck  with  the  enmity  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  the  ever-changing  sentiments  of  the 
multitude,  but  abo  the  slowness  of  the  chosen 
Twelve  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  their 
Master.  We  see  him  retiring  from  all  human 
intercourse  to  pass  whole  nights  in  the  mountain 
solitude,  apart  alike  from  crowds  and  disciples. 
Yet,  ere  his  ministiy  closed,  we  see  our  Saviour 
not  only  with  his  chosen  Twelve,  but  with  his 
more  select  three,  whom  he  takes  into  more  confi- 


dential intercourse ;  and  at  last  he  finds  om 
of  the  three  more  "after  his  own  heart,"  Iiis 
friend,  in  whom  he  has  such  sympathy  and  solace 
as  human  love  could  give.  As  David,  his  anti- 
type, had  a  Jonathan,  our  Lord  had  a  John.  Is 
it  not  of  great  moment  that  Christians  should 
take  note  of  the  man  that  Jesus  loved  and  drew 
to  himself  )  The  Christian  has  been  called  "  the 
highest  style  of  man."  May  not  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  last  of  the  Qospels  be  to  show  us  "  the 
highest  style  of  the  Christian  %  "  In  reading  the 
Old  Testament,  we  fix  our  attention  on  an 
Abraham,  called  "  the  friend  of  God  " — a  David, 
''the  man  after  God's  own  heart" — a  Daniel, 
^  the  man  greatly  beloved."  Surely  the  Church 
of  the  New  Testament  cannot  but  fix  its  eyes  on 
''  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  What  should 
this  frequently  recurring  designation  suggest  1 
Was  our  Lord's  preference  only  that  weak,  capri- 
cious liking  which  too  often  originates  our  ill-placed 
attachments  !  Was  it  only  some  natural  softness 
and  amiability,  such  as  sometimes  attracts  us  to 
our  fellows,  and  goes  but  a  little  way  into  the 
man  f  He  who  knows  what  is  in  man  was  not 
to  be  thus  beguiled.  He  loved  John  above  the 
others  because  in  him  he  saw  a  soul  more  akin  to 
his  own,  that  drank  more  deeply  than  the  others 
of  his  words  of  grace  and  truth,  and  that,  under 
his  teaching  and  example,  grew  most  rapidly  into 
the  new  and  perfect  man,  strangely  refined. 

This  had  not  always  been  the  character  of 
John.  All  the  five  occasions  in  his  Gospel  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  *'the  beloved 
disciple,"  occur  towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  are  recorded  in  the  last  six  chapters 
of  his  Gospel  Not  one  of  them  occurs  in  the 
early  part  of  it  The  name  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of 
Thunder,  was  given  earlier  and  to  both  as  a 
rebuke,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  made  a  right 
use.  Their  mother's  request  in  their  behalf  was 
later,  yet  we  know  not  whether  it  was  at  their 
suggestion  or  from  motherly  ambition.  The  fiery 
zealot  and  worldly  aspirant  appear  only  as  the 
first  stage  in  the  character  of  John.  The  spiritual 
disciple— the  heart  susceptible  of  a  purer  and 
more  exalted  attachment  to  Christ — that  in  his 
presence  felt  the  upspringing  of  a  nobler  life — 
that  clung  ever  closer  to  his  superior  Friend,  and 
grew  the  more  like  to  him,  putting  ofif ''  the  Son 
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of  Thunder"  and  becoming  ''the  beloved  disciple," 
tras  an  after  development. 

Thus,  whilst  our  Lord  is  known  by  the  self- 
silence  of  the  other  Evangelists,  he  is  still  better 
known  by  the  unreserve  of  John.  An  apparent 
blemish  becomes  a  real  beauty — ^the  perfection  of 
the  last  of  the  Gospels.  As  we  read  John,  we 
get  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mind  of  Christ,  not 
only  from  those  last  discourses  which  John  alone 
has  preserved;  but  also  from  those  traits  of 
character  which  are  recorded  only  in  his  GospeL 
Does  not  this  preference  of  the  Master  say  to  all 
ages.  Behold  the  zeal  that  would  call  fire  from 
heaven,  transformed  into  patient,  forbearing, 
Christ-like  meekness  and  love !  Behold  that 
zeal  of  love  that  is  yet  to  subdue  the  world  to 
Chiist!  Do  not  all  Christians  feel,  as  time 
advances,  that  no  other  fire  will  do  any  good  to 
men's  souls  than  the  fire  of  love  ;  and  no  sword 
Dat  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God  ! 
and  that  the  world  is  to  be  conquered  not  by 
^  Sons  of  Thunder,"  but  by  men  after  the  image 
of  him  to  whom  when  dying  Christ  commended 
his  mother. 

If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  difference 
between    the    Evangelists,  then    the    emphatic 


lessons  of  John's  Gospel  is  not  only  to  show  us 
the  highest  style  of  the  Christian,  but  of  the 
apostolic  man.  John,  the  disciple  that  leant  on 
his  bosom  at  meat,  is  chosen  to  record  the  last 
and  deepest  sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  no  human 
memory  could  have  retained,  because  no  one,  on 
hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  could  in  any  but 
the  dimmest  way  have  understood  their  meanings, 
which  carry  us  within  the  vail,  and  anticipate  the 
inefiEable  things  of  the  kingdouL  May  not  this 
also  be  the  secret  of  John  being  chosen  not  only 
as  the  last  of  the  Evangelists,  but  as  the  last  of 
the  prophets — because  he  is  the  highest  type  of 
the  man,  after  Christ's  heart,  the  mould  into 
which  he  would  have  us  all  re-cast,  whilst  still 
retaining  our  individual  distinctiveness.  After 
this  mould  grace  is  to  triumph  over  nature, 
principle  over  passion,  love  over  hatred,  Chris- 
tians and  Churches  are  to  put  off  their  pride  and 
prejudices,  national  and  ecclesiastic,  freed  from 
the  foibles  and  follies  of  ages,  and  to  go  forth  to 
bless  the  earth  with  the  fullest  imitation  of  her 
Lord,  having  John's  Gospel  in  its  hand,  "  the 
beloved  disciple  "  in  its  eye,  and  his  Master  more 
in  the  throne  of  each  heart.  a.  l. 

Sr.  Hblibbs,  Jerskt  1870. 
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jNE  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
departments  of  the  recent  evangelistic 
efforts  in  Egypt  has  been  the  dissemina- 
tion of  reli^ous  Hterature  throughout  the 
Und.    Commenced  at  first  on  a  very  humble  scale,  it 
vas  afterward  carried  on  with  so  much  system  and 
energy,  that  it  may  now  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  or  village  between  Luxor  and  CSairo  which  has  not 
received  the  Word  of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by 
the  direct  visitation  of  the  missionary  or  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  its  own  inhabitants.     And  the  stations 
vhidi  are  now  occupied  as  so  many  centres  were  first 
^nltivated  in  these  tours;  some  of  the  best  individual 
fniitB  of  mission  Ubour  in  the  land  are  the  product  of 
tbeieed  thus  sown  broadcast;  and  there  can  be  little 
-donbt  that  after  years  will  see  the  springing  forth  of 
''first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full 
•com  in  the  ear,"  in  many  other  places.    The  soil  has 
not  been  of  the  most  promising  description,  but  the 
«ed  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  though  it  may  seem  to 
£>U  into  the  ground  only  to  die,  yet,  if  well  watered,  it 
^ill  jet  spring  forth  and  yield  much  fruit. 

*  Vnmi  the  BiJblieal  Rtptrtory  and  PrineeUm  Betiew, 


The  first  attempt  to  act  upon  the  Christian  population 
of  the  upper  country  took  the  shape* of  furnishing  boxes 
of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  religious  books  to  as  many 
travellers  as  would  take  the  trouble  to  distribute  or  sell 
them  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  and  the  favourable 
reports  brought  back  by  these  travelling  missionaries  of 
the  avidity  with  which  the  books  were  received,  and  of 
the  demand  for  more  of  the  same,  led  the  way  to  more 
systematic  effort  in  this  direction.  In  1860  a  Nile  boat 
was  accordingly  purchased  by  the  American  Mission  for 
the  purpose  mainly  of  colporteuriug  in  the  Kile  valley, 
and  one  or  more  trips  have  annually  been  made  since 
that  time.  Another  and  smaller  boat  was  added  two 
years  later,  and  has  since  been  almost  regularly  employed 
in  the  work.  And,  as  a  result  of  these  labours,  it  is 
estimated  that  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  Scriptures,  whole  or  in  part,  and 
religious  publications,  have  been  scattered  through- 
out the  land,  and  it  may  be  added,  in  illustration  of 
the  reception  with  which  the  work  was  met  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  theso 
were  given  away;  the  great  mass  being  sold  at  an 
average  of  a  shilling  per  volume. 
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The  amount  of  labour  presented  by  these  figures  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  summary  of  one  such 
journey.  During  the  tour  (which  extended  from 
3Iarch  1  till  May  10)  the  missionary  visited  sixty-three 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  both  in  going  and 
coming.  Sold  Scriptures,  &c.,  in  forty  places.  Read 
and  expounded  the  Scriptures  in  fifty  towns  and  villages, 
and  had  regular  service  in  seven.  Had  conversations 
on  religious  subjects  with  sixty-two  Coptic  priests, 
forty  or  fifty  monks,  and  two  bishops.  Left  threfe 
colporteurs  to  sell  books  in  the  large  towns  and  the 
villages  around  them.  Distance  traversed  by  boat,  1160 
miles;  ditto  on  land,  on  foot  or  on  donkeys,  200  miles. 

And  the  general  reception  by  the  people  of  these 
visits  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentences  from  the 
same  source:  ''Wherever  we  went  we  found  at  least 
one  or  two  enlightened  men  who  welcomed  us  with  open 
arms.  We  were  urged  to  pass  the  night  at  every  village 
we  visited,  with,  I  think^  but  two  exceptions,  and  it  was 
only  under  promise  of  an  early  return  that  they  per- 
mitted us  to  leave.  At  one  place,  which  we  visited  in 
going  south,  they  refused  to  pay  for  the  books  which 
they  had  bought  until  we  should  return.  This  they 
did,  they  said,  to  secure  our  calling  on  our  way  back." 

One  other  quotation  on  the  subject  of  these  evange- 
listic labours,  for  the  sake  of  the  picture  it  contains. 
It  is  only  part  of  a  sentence :  *'....  An  earl,  though 
too  weak  to  walk,  riding  through  an  Arab  village,  and 
sellmg  Testaments  to  the  astonished  natives  who 
crowded  around  him;  and  his  good  lady,  day  after  day, 
keeping  our  book  accounts,  filling  our  colporteuring 
bags,  selling  penny  tracts,  and  administering  to  the 
ailments  and  bodily  wants  of  the  little,  dirty,  sore-eyed 
Arab  boys,  who  crowded  down  to  their  boat."  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  nobleman  who  thus  dis* 
tinguished  himself  was  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who, 
sent  to  Egypt  to  seek  for  health,  found  an  outlet  to 
his  unflagging  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the 
practical  way  here  indicated.  Starting  from  Cairo  in 
the  end  of  1860,  with  their  dahabceyah  stored  with 
books,  and  accompanied  by  Father  Mikhaeel,  a  con- 
verted Coptic  monk,  whom  we  shall  meet  again,  to  act 
as  expounder  and  evangelist,  he  and  his  lady  spent  the 
Nile  season,  in  large  measure  in  this  manner;  and  when 
they  returned  northward  in  the  following  spring,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  sold  four  hundred  and  seventy 
Bibles,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  Testaments,  nearly 
one  thousand  Gospels  of  St  John,  thirty-two  Penta- 
teuchs,  sixty-three  Psalters,  twenty  Coptic  and  Arabic 
Gospels  in  parallel  columns,  and  about  four  thousand 
small  books  and  tracts.  Their  visit  to  Upper  Egypt 
will  be  long  remembered,  and  old  Father  Mikhaeel  gets 
quite  enthusiastic  in  rehearsing  his  recollections  of 
'*  milord."  Would  that  their  conduct  were  less 
singular ! 

Of  the  external  and  more  prominent  results  of  this 
system  of  labour,  the  station  at  Osiont  is  the  first  to 
meet  us  on  the  way  from,  Cairo.    Next  in  order  comes 


Ekhmim,  a  town  the  Coptic  population  of  which  numbers 
about  five  thousand ;  and  the  American  mission  is  re- 
presented among  them  by  a  native  agent,  who  teaches 
a  school  during  the  week,  conducts  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  gives  instruction  to  the  many  who  drop 
in  and  out  at  other  times.  A  good  specimen  of  a  Copt 
is  this  man.  For  years  the  secular  agent  and  right 
hand  of  the  last  Patriarch,  he  became  thoronghly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  clergy,  so  that  when  afterward  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  missionary  teaching,  the  denun- 
ciations and  exposures  which  his  bold  and  unfearing 
nature,  thus  enlightened,  forced  him  to  make,  were  as 
damaging  as  they  were  pointed.  Afterward  employed 
by  the  mission,  he  was  sent  on  a  colporteuring  tour  up 
the  river,  and  coming  in  the  course  of  it  to  his  native 
town  of  Ekhmim,  he  on  his  own  responsibility  opened 
a  boys'  school  in  a  house  which  was  his  own  property. 
On  being  remonstrated  with  for  thus  taking  a  step  for 
which  the  mission  was  not  prepared,  he  replied  to  the 
effect  that  wrong  he  might  have  done,  but  now  that  he 
had  commenced  it  would  be  better  to  continue,  and 
continue  he  would ;  a  few  piastres  a  week  would  feed 
him,  and  surely  the  Presbytery  would  not  refuse  that. 
And  this  was  a  man  who  had  a  position  of  such  in- 
fluence. Whether  from  his  quieter  way  of  living,  or 
from  advances  in  the  divine  life,  is  not  settled,  but  we 
believe  from  personal  observation  that  he  is  now  much 
more  subdued  in  character  and  less  inclined  to  public 
and  direct  attacks  on  his  former  co-religionists  than  he 
used  to  be;  and  his  energies  are  now  expended  in 
training  the  twenty  or  more  boys  who  daily  attend  him, 
in  the  elements  of  education,  and  in  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures.  Tliis  work  he  has  not  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  unmolested ;  the  enmity  excited  against  him 
among  the  higher  clergy  of  the  Church  in  Cairo  reached 
him  even  in  Ekhmim.  In  the  summer  of  1867,  the 
present  Patriarch  visited  that  town,  and,  when  in 
obedience  to  his  summons,  Bishetty  presented  himself, 
his  holiness  at  once  exercised  his  despotism  and  gave 
vent  to  his  wrath  by  dealing  him  a  blow  on  the  face, 
and  ordering  the  soldiers  and  others  who  formed  his 
retmue  to  cast  him  out  of  the  town— yea,  should  he 
refuse,  to  cut  him  in  pieces  and  toss  liim  into  the  river. 
The  poor  man  was  roughly  used,  but  beyond  that  he 
escaped,  and  left  the  town.  An  attempt  was  afterward 
made  to  bring  this  ecclesiastical  assailant  to  justice, 
which  only  succeeded  in  making  palpable  the  connivance 
of  the  goveniment  with  the  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  Patriarch,  of  which  this  was  only  one 
instance.  Bishetty,  however,  returned  to  the  town  and 
to  his  work,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  fact  of  itself, 
and  the  failure  of  the  patriarchal  threats  to  extermi- 
nate him,  were  regarded  by  his  townsmen  of  the  Moslem 
faith  as  a  victory  on  his  part.  At  the  last  dates  he  was 
following  the  peaceful  tenor  of  his  way,  and  doing  sub- 
stantial though  quiet  service. 
But  of  all  the  places  in  Upper  Egypt  in  v/hich  the 
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work  of  reformation  has  made  any  progress,  the  town 
of  Kous  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Situated  about 
midway  between  Kenah  and  Luxor,  and  not  far  from 
the  very  old  town  of  Koftos-^from  which,  according  to 
many,  the  name  of  Copt  is  derived— it  contains  from 
nine  thousand  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a 
Iai;ge  proportion,  perhaps  one-sixth,  are  Christians.  In 
external  appearance  and  general  characteristics  it  differs 
litUe  from  other  such  towns,  while,  ecclesiastically,  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  no  want  of  inferior 
clergy.  But  the  reformatory  movement  of  which  it  has 
for  years  been  the  scene,  the  characters  which  the  move- 
ment has  pioduoed,  and  the  triab  through  which  they 
have  passed,  gire  it  an  interest  and  importance  which 
may  well  detain  us  over  it  somewhat  longer  than  its 
position  might  at  first  seem  to  warrant 

This  work  of  reformation  is  now  represented  by  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  regularly  organized,  with  its 
elders  and  deacons,  and  native  pastor,  a  membership  of 
twenty-fiye,  and  a  roll  of  adherents  running  up  to 
thirty  or  forty  more  ;  and  a  day-school  attended  by  a 
daily  average  of  about  twenty- five  boys.    Ev^ry  after- 
noon, an  hour  before  sunset,  the  congregation  assembles 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer;  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  the  Word  is  preached  after  the  Presby- 
terian ritoal,  and  other  meetings  of  a  religious  character 
are  held  as  drcnmstances  permit  or  suggest    Suppose 
yoQ  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  at  one  of  these  meetings. 
We  think  you  will  be  repaid,  for  you  will  see  some 
things  quite  characteristia    For  instance,  you  will  be 
at  once  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  church;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  your  own  sake,  that  a  showy  ritual, 
or  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  highly-wrought  ser- 
vice, do  not  enter  very  deeply  into  your  idea  of  divine 
worship.    You  will  find  this  church  here  to  consist  of 
an  upper  room^  of  which  one  side  is  entirely  open,  and 
leads  to  the  uncovered  terrace  which  forms  the  roof  of 
the  lower  story.    The  floor  of  both  room  and  terrace  is 
of  mud ;  the  pews  are  represented  by  several  straw 
mats  spread  along  by  the  side  of  the  walls ;  and  an  old 
book  packmg-boxy  set  on  end,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dlTan  cushion,  does  service  for  reading-desk  and  pulpit 
And  the  simplicity  of  the  house  is  only  equalled  by  the 
unadorned  appearande  of  the  worshippers.    On  none  do 
you  find  a  superabundance  of  clothing,  and  many  wear 
only  the  loose  blue  cotton  shirt  of  the  fellaheen,  which, 
open  in  the  breast,  exposes  to  view  the  brown  chest  of 
the  wearer.    AU  wear  the  large  turban,  but  you  have 
the  full  variety  of  colour—red,  white,  and  black.    All 
are  bare  as  to  their  feet— their  large,  gouty-looking 
^KmkUt  having  been  left  in  the  doorway ;  and  many, 
especially  of  the  older  men,  carry  theur  inseparable  com- 
P»nion—a  long  tobacco-pipe.    They  are  of  all  ages— 
from  boys  attending  school  to  the  men  of  fourscore, 
^veral  are  almost  blind,  some  wholly  so  in  one  eye  ; 
soQie  have  a  severity  of  countenance  worthy  of  a  fifth 
century  ascetic,  combined  in  one  or  two  cases  with  an 
expression  of  determination  to  do  as  they  may  think 


right,  let  come  what  may ;  or  varied  in  others  by  the 
placidity  of  the  vfiens  eonscia  recti,  which,  in  some 
again,  almost  passes  into  a  feeling  of  pride  at  the 
superiority  and  the  implied  danger  involved  in  their 
protesting  position.  Others  again  strike  you  by  their  ap- 
pearance of  entire  receptivity,  as  they  sit  before  you  cross- 
legged,  open-mouthed,  open-eyed,  and  open-eared,  under 
the  address  of  the  preacher  ;  and  some  of  the  older  oc- 
casionally surprise  you  by  an  expression  of  the  particular 
feelings  produced  by  his  message.  There  is  yet  another 
feature  in  this  congr^tion,  which,  however,  will  hardly 
meet  your  eye.  In  the  rear  room,  behind  the  preacher, 
of  which  the  door  is  covered  with  a  red  screen,  is  as- 
sembled the  female  audience — which  sometimes  numbers 
as  many  as  twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  All  Of  them, 
yon  xtiHl  be  told,  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  not  a  few  have  the  most  un- 
usual pre-eminence  of  being  able  to  read  and  even  to 
write,  and  yet  withal,  are  so  desperately  modest,  that 
they  will  scarcely  unveil  before  even  lady  visitors. 

The  leader  of  this  band  of  Qospellers,  as  they  love  to 
call  themselves — Angeeliyeen — in  contrast  with  the 
Takliediyeen,  or  Troditionists,  who  cling  to  the  ways  of 
their  fathers — is  a  notable  man — would  be  notable 
anywhere,  and  pre-eminently  so  in  a  land  of  mummies, 
dead  and  living.  Represent  to  yourself  a  man  of  say 
fifty  years  of  age,  straight  as  a  rush,  above  the  usual 
height,  broad-chested,  and  proportionally  well  built. 
Ima^ne  a  forehead  not  broad  but  high  and  square, 
large  nose,  full  mouth,  and  the  national  eye,  large  and 
oval,  with  a  sparkle  even  in  repose,  which  hints  at 
latent  fires  behind.  Add  to  the  face  a  white  beard  and 
moustache  carefully  trimmed ;  surmount  the  head  with 
a  red  turban  of  liberal  dimensions ;  throw  over  the  body 
the  blue  frock  of  the  fellah,  and  place  the  bare  feet  in  a 
pair  of  roomy  shoes,  and  you  have  before  you  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  Fam  Stephanos— the  Luther  of  the 
reformation  work  in  Egypt  Qrave  and  dignified  as  the 
Wurtemberg  reformer  may  be  supposed  to  have  been, 
and  yet  with  large  possibilities  of  laughter— a  man 
who  by  his  presence  would  command  respect  anywhere, 
and  who,  roused  to  passion,  might  make  a  crowd  to 
quail.  All  that  you  can  read  in  half  an  hour's  inter- 
course ;  and  the  more  you  learn  of  him  will  confirm  the 
impressions. 

The  son  of  a  Coptic  scribe,  he  was  born  at  once  into 
the  service  of  the  government,  and  the  prejudices  and 
traditions  of  the  national  Church:  Blessed  with  an 
inquiring  mind,  endowed  with  intellectual  powers  of  no 
mean  order,  he  early  commenced  a  search  after  the  true 
and  substantial,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  his  parting 
company  from  both  Church  and  State.  The  Coptic 
language  was  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  sterea  which  it 
was  supposed  to  contain,  so  that  he  haa  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  being  about  the  only  man  in  Egypt  who  knows 
anything  of  the  speech  of  his  fathers  ;  and  no  effort 
was  spared  to  gratify  his  increasing  taste  and  growing 
tUrst  for  knowledge.    From  his  general  superiority  and 
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his  special  linguistic  accomplishments,  be  was  elected  a 
Sheumas  in  his  chmch,  and  was  thus  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  led  by  duty  no  less  than  by  choice  to  read  much 
in  the  Scriptures.  Of  course  knowledge  derived  from 
two  sources  so  fundamentally  opposite  must,  if  culti- 
vated long  enough,  end  in  a  commotion  of  some  sort ; 
and  come  the  climax  certainly  did,  although  in  a  way 
and  at  a  time  little  expected  by  him  or  any  one  else. 

He  had  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  and  acquired  a 
position  of  considerable  influence,  both  officially  and 
socially ;  indeed,  his  name  is  said  to  have  been  long 
famous  in  all  Upper  Egypt  as  that  of  a  man  of  strictest 
integrity  and  unswerving  honesty— qualities  so  rarely 
found  in  his  calling  (tax-collector)  at  the  present  day, 
as  in  the  old  times,  when  its  name  was  properly  allied 
to  that  of  harlot.  Gradually  he  had  been  getting  away 
from  his  sect,  both  in  feeling  and  belief,  and  ultimately 
the  growing  discord  broke  into  a  tremendous  explosion. 

It  was  the  night  of  Good  Friday.  Most  of  the  Copts 
and  many  of  the  Moslems  had  gathered  in  excessive 
numbers  and  great  spirits  to  witness  the  ceremonial  of 
the  year.  And  the  ceremonial — what  think  you  it 
was  ?  We  do  not  suppose  you  would  ever  imagine,  and 
therefore  we  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  It  was  a 
play-— a  tragedjr,  too.  The  theatre  was  the  Coptic 
6hurch ;  the  actors,  the  Coptic  deigy ;  the  drama,  the 
crucifixion  and  burial  of  the  Saviour.  Yes;  astounding 
2is  the  blasphemy  sounds  to  our  nineteenth  century  ear, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact — ^a  fact,  too,  which  even  to  the 
present  day  receives  an  annual  repetition.  Well,  the 
ceremony  was  getting  on,  the  company  was  in  good 
key,  and  the  clerical  actors  were  warming  to  their  work, 
when  just  in  the  midst  of  the  crucifixion  one  of  the 
audience  starts  up,  rushes  on  to  the  chancel,  seizes  the 
image  in  a  pair  of  brawny  arms,  and  hurls  it  into  a 
comer  with  some  such  exchimatlon  as :  Out  of  this 
with  your  wooden  gods !  And  then,  turning  to  the 
audience,  he  gives  them  such  a  sound  rebuke  that  they 
flee,  to  a  man,  priests  as  well  as  people— partly,  doubt- 
less, from  sheer  astonishment,  but  partly  also  in  dread* 
fill  consternation.  The  idol-breaker,  thus  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  is  Fam,  the  tax-collector.  He 
has  wrought  himself  mto  a  passion  now,  and  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  it  afterwards  he  vows  that  he  acted 
as  he  did  in  spite  of  himself 

Such  scenes,  indeed,  are  not  infrequent  in  church  his- 
tory, and  one  especially  comes  to  band  in  which  our 
Scottish  reformer  appears  in  a  somewhat  similar  cha- 
racter. 

*^  In  the  galleys  of  the  river  Loire,  whither  Knox  and 
the  others,  after  their  castle  of  St.  Andrews  was 
taken,  had  been  sent  as  galley-slaves-r-some  officer,  or 
priest,  one  day  presented  them  an  image  of  the  viigin 
n'othcr,  requiring  tliat  they,  the  blasphemous  heretics, 
should  do  it  reverence.  Mother  ?  Mother  of  God  ?  said 
Knox,  when  the  turn  came  to  him  ;  this  is  no  Mother 
4>{  God ;  thig  is  a  *2^^nted  bredd^—a,  piece  of  wood,  I  tcU 


you,  with  paint  on  it  She  is  fitter  for  swimming,  I 
think,  than  for  being  worshipped,  added  Knox,  and  flung 
the  thing  into  the  river.  It  waa  not  very  cheap  jesting 
there;  but  come  of  it  what  might,  this  thing  to  Knox 
was,  and  must  continue  nothing  other  than  the  real 
truth.   It  was  a  penUd  hredd;  worship  it  he  would  not^** 

And  so  in  the  case  before  us  this  ceremonial  was  to 
Fam  a  horrible  blasphemy,  and  come  of  it  what  might, 
he,  for  one,  was  resolyed  to  resist^  and,  if  possible, 
abolish  it.  The  immediate  issue  of  his  action  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  the  final  consequences  are 
not  yet  exhausted,  so  far  even  as  he  is  concerned.  And 
to  finish  the  story  of  that  outburst  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  afterward,  when  they  supposed  the  paroxysm,  or 
afflatus,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  time  to  pass  away,  one 
or  two  of  the  leaders  came  to  the  reformer,  and,  trem- 
bling for  the  result,  besought  his  advice  as  to  what  they 
should  now  do.  They  had  crucified  their  Lord,  but 
they  had  not  buried  him !  Woe  to  them,  for,  poor 
sinners,  what  should  they  do  ?  ''  Go  and  bury  your 
god  before  he  stinks,"  was  the  not  over-gradous  reply 
— ^and  so,  permission  being  granted,  they  resumed  their 
mockery,  taking  up  the  image  from  the  comer  to  which 
it  had  been  flung,  consigning  it  to  a  prepared  tomb, 
and  raising  it  on  the  third  day  I  The  entertainment, 
however,  had  lost  its  spirit  for  that  year,  and  it  was  a 
time  before  former  superstitions  recovered  from  the 
shock;  but  as  late  as  a  year  ago  the  drama  had  resumed 
its  sway,  and  was  gone  through  with  by  all  the  parties 
concerned  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Christ- 
mas pantomime. 

As  for  Fam,  from  that  day  forward  he  never  entered 
the  churoh.  Henceforth,  his  way  lay  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  prospect  had  and  even  still  appeared 
threatening  and  full  of  both  dangers  and  difficulties ; 
yet,  now  that  the  decisive  step  had  been  taken,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  more  comfortable  than  he  had  done  for  long. 
And  he  did  not  walk  alone :  his  influence  and  his  teach- 
ings soon  gathered  him  a  following ;  so  that  when  the 
missionaries  in  theu:  colporteuring  itineracies  'visited 
Kous,  it  was  like  lighting  upon  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Everywhere  else  their  instructions  had  necessarily  been 
of  the  simplest  character,  and  based  upon  the  merest 
elements  of  gospel  religion ;  but  here  for  once  loftier 
ground  had  to  be  taken,  and  we  have  been  told  by  one 
who  was  among  the  first  to  visit  the  town  that,  from 
early  morning  till  sundown,  for  three  consecutive  days, 
was  he  plied  with  questions  by  this  man.  Over  the 
whole  range  of  theology,  apologetics  and  dogmatics, 
exegetical  and  historical,  was  he  able  to  travel,  and 
though  bis  queries  were  not  unfrequently  characterized 
as  much  by  the  wish  to  puzzle  as  the  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, yet  the  impression  left  on  the  missionary's  mind 
was  favourable  in  the  extreme  not  only  as  to  his  intelli- 
gence and  mental  power,  but  also  as  regarded  his  prac- 
tical Christianity.* 

r-  *  In  his  narrative  of  the  evangelistio  trip  made  in  company  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Lansing  notices  this  man  at  some  length. 
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Bj-aod-by  the  Mission  Presbyteiy  was  encouraged 
bj  the  growing  spirit  of  evangelism  among  the  people 
of  Eons  to  appoint  the  priest  Mikhaeel  to  settle  among 
them  for  a  time,  and  do  his  best  to  form  them  into  a 
sative  congregation.  In  less  than  a  year  afterward  the 
design  was  accomplished,  a  congregation  was  organized, 
vith  Fam,  of  course,  as  one  of  its  elders,  and  Mikhaeel 
chosen  as  pastor ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
in  Februaiy  1867,  the  pastor  elect  went  through  his 
"  trials,"  and  received  Presbyterial  ordination.  Shortly 
afterward,  he  proceeded  to  his  chaige. 

Onr  story  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  persecution  of  which  this  little  nudens 
of  a  congregation  was  the  subject  in  the  summer  of 
1887. 

Such  conduct  as  that  which  we  have  described  on  the 
part  of  Fam  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of  the 
chinjch  authorities,  but  so  long  as  the  movement  of  pro- 
test was  confined  to  himself  and  a  handful  of  his 
friends,  the  best  policy  was  to  be  quiet.  By-and-by, 
howerer,  as  the  spirit  of  protest  grew,  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  an  evangelist  in  their  midst,  the  effect  on 
tlie  hierarchal  mind  was  manifested  by  the  removal  in 
disgust  of  the  hishop  from  his  seat  in  Eons  to  the  town 
of  Negadeh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  while  the 
organization  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  drop  required  to  fill  the  cup  of 
episcopal  indignation.  The  expedition  of  extermina- 
tion, to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  speak- 
ing of  Bisbetty  Ikt  Ekhmim,  was  forthwith  undertaken, 
and  although  his  holiness  the  Patriarch  had,  ere  his 
arrival  at  Kous,  been  somewhat  subdued  by  the  watch- 
fol  attitude  assumed  by  the  American  consulate,  yet  his 
determination  to  make  an  example  of  the  so-called 
Ckxpellers  in  that  town  was  in  no  way  diminished.  At 
fint,  indeed,  he  and  his  followers  tried  their  best,  by 
loeans  iair  and  unfair,  to  win  back  the  renegades,  but 
when  every  attempt  only  resulted  in  ignominious  Mure, 
the  bold  resolution  was  resorted  to  of  getting  the  govern- 
inent  to  banish  the  ringleader  Fam  to  the  centre  of 
Africa.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  mainmast,  they 
said  the  ship  would  soon  dispose  of  itsell  And,  sooth 
to  say,  they  so  far  succeeded  in  their  infernal  purpose, 
that  Fam  and  two  of  his  companions  were  actually  dis- 
patched on  less  than  half  an  houi^s  notice  in  a  special 
boat  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  whose  ostensible  object 
v»  to  convey  them  to  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  there  to 
act  as  scribes,  but  whose  badly-concealed  intention  was 

Tin  following  paragraph,  containing  the  first  reference  to  him, 
vill  bear  quotation  : — "  This  week.  Lord  Aberdeen  made  an  ex- 
cvfam  to  Kegadeh  and  Ghons,  where  he  gold  books  for  eight 
l^mxired  piastres.  Father  Mikhaeel,  when  they  returned,  was  in 
"rtsdes  about  a  man  named  Fam  Stephanos,  whom  they  had 
fooBd  in  Ghons.  He  said  he  had  spent  a  day  and  a  night  with 
bim  in  Boit  Interesting  converse;  that  he  had  got  far  beyond  the 
ABC  of  oontroveTsy  abont  images,  confession,  &c.,  and  that  they 
spent  the  time  in  diacnsaing  the  high  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
b  tavestlgating  and  explaining  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 
I  Afterward  became  acquainted  with  this  man,  and  found  that  in 
btelligent  piety  he  justified  MUOiaeers  high   encomiums. "— 


to  dispose  of  Fam  by  the  way.  Tes,  the  so-called 
Christian  Patriarch  allied  himself  to  the  Moslem  ruler 
for  the  banishment  of  a  man  who  chose  to  think  for 
himself  and  to  worship  as  his  conscience  directed. 
And  the  Moslem  government  was  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  strike  a  secret  blow  at  a  movement  now 
assuming  uncomfortable  proportions,  even  though  it 
should  be  through  an  old,  tried,  and  faithful  servant, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  loud  in  its  boasts  of  Egypt 
being  a  land  of  religious  liberty,  exceptionally  great,  and 
in  its  protestations  to  vindicate  at  all  hazards  "the 
convictions  and  consciences  of  its  subjects."  It  was  a 
strange  combination  truly,  but  one  from  which  every- 
thing was  to  be  feared,  for  the  Christian  was  a  Coptic 
Patriarch  and  the  Moslem  authorities  were  Turks,  and 
it  were  perhaps  hard  to  say  which  would  be  the  most 
deceitful,  tyrannical,  and  generally  unscrupulous. 

It  was  the  writer's,  in  many  respects,  good  fortune  ta 
visit  Rous  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles.  The  final  blow 
had  not  yet  fallen,  but  it  was  daily  expected,  and  the 
little  company  was  in  a  state  of  great  suspense  and  de- 
pression. All  were  sad,  many  were  apprehensive  of  the 
worst,  a  few  were  strong  in  the  faith  of  a  good  cause  and 
a  reigning  Lord,  and  Fam  himself  never  rose  so  high  as 
he  did  in  this  emergency.  At  the  time  the  writer  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  plot  and  its  execution,  and 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  here  the  following  "  one  or 
two  brighter  features''  of  the  sad  story  : — 

<<  If  Fam  has  been  banished,"  the  narrative  concludes, 
^  he  has  proved  himself  a  true  hero.  Calm  and  digni- 
fied, he  has  suffered  bis  fate.  No  ebullitions  of  temper, 
much  less  symptoms  of  wavering,  have  marked  his  time 
of  trial  While  those  around  him  were  in  the  depths  of 
gloom  and  despair,  he  was  lively  and  cheerful ;  while 
some  whispered  compromise,  by  asking  leave  to  resign 
his  post  under  government  altogether,  he  preferred  to> 
leave  his  lot  in  the  Lord's  hands.  And  I  am  told  that 
when  leaving  his  friends  and  home — ^when  the  last 
summons  came  from  the  court,  and  when  his  exile  for 
life  l^ad  become  aU  but  certain— he  rose  to  the  height  of 
genuine  eloquence  in  exhorting  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves like  men  ;  to  preach  the  Word  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  happened ;  nay,  rather  all  the  more  on 
that  account  I  can  imagine  that  that  scene  must  have- 
been  an  affecting  no  less  than  a  picturesque  one.  The 
patriarch  of  threescore— gray  hairs,  loose  cotton  gowi>, 
high,  red  turban — ^standing  in  a  little  boat,  and  with 
outstretched  arms,  which  the  loose  sleeves  leave  bare, 
administering  consolation  and  encouragement  to  the 
small  band  of  friends  who  had  so  long  lived  upon  his 
teaching,  and  looked  up  to  him  in  every  case  of  trial  or 
time  of  difficulty,  but  are  now  sorrowing  and  heavy- 
hearted  at  the  prospect  of  his  exile.  The  roll  of 
martyrs  is  not  yet  closed,  and  the  name  of  Fam 
Stephanos  is  not  the  least  worthy  furnished  by  this  lanJf 
of  Egypt." 

Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  this  nineteenth  centuvjv 
the  fears  under  whicli  the  foregoing  was  written  were 
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ii't  realized— the  influence  of  the  consulates  of  Britain 
and  America  having  been  successful  in  breaking  up  the 
conspiracy  and  procuring  the  return  and  release  of  the 
exiles ;  and  so,  instead  of  being  doomed  to  a  watery 
grave  in  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  Fam  was  brought  back 


to  bis  native  place,  to  spend,  he  hoped,  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  zealous  la^ur  for  the  cause  dear  to 
him  on  its  own  account,  and  doubly  so  on  account  of 
what  he  has  suffered  in  its  service.  Hay  his  bow  long 
abide  in  strength. 


THE  PIEST  COirVERSION  OF  THS  LATE  DR.   JOHN   DXTHCAIT. 

NARRATED  BT  HIMSELF. 


N  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  September 
1862, 1  walked  across  Edinburgh  to  visit 
the  late  Dr.  John  Duncan,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
New  College  of  Edinburgh.  I  had  only  recently  become 
acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  man,  but  had  ahready 
used  the  privil^e  of  intercourse  with  him  sufficiently 
to  recognize  him  as  the  greatest  intellect  of  all  men 
whom  I  had  known— not  excepting  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Yet  in  Dr.  Duncan,  viewed  merely  as  a 
speculative  man,  there  was  one  thing  more  remarkable 
than  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  and  massiveness  of 
thought.  The  element  of  personal  experience  underlay 
the  whole,  and  influenced  all  his  conversation  on  higher 
subjects,  at  least  as  much  as  his  vast  learning  or  logical 
power.  On  this  evening,  after  listening  to  him  on  ''  the 
mistakes  which  are  abroad  in  these  revival  times,*'  which, 
he  said,  are  'Hhose  of  my  first  conversion,"  I  bade 
him  farewell,  expressing  deep  regret  that  residence  in 
another  city  would  henceforth  prevent  me  from  sitting 
at  his  feet  so  frequently  as  he  had  latterly  permitted 
me  to  do.  He  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Sit  down,  sit  down ! " 
and  walking  about  the  room,  in  the  well-known  long 
great-coat  and  flowing  beard  which  made  his  students 
always  speak  of  him  as  *'  The  Rabbi,"  uttered  in  slow 
emphatic  sentences  the  following  account  of  his  first 
change.  As  he  spoke,  I  took  down  his  statements  verba- 
tim, and  having  copied  them  out  that  evening,  afterwards 
submitted  the  manuscript  to  himself.  He  kept  it  for 
some  days,  correcting  it  carefully  witli  pencil,  and  mak- 
ing valuable  additions;  and  afterwards  returned  it  with 
the  characteristic  concluding  sentence  unchanged — "  I 
would  not  wish  these  things  to  be  published  while  I  am 
here;  but  you  may  use  them  after  I  have  finished  my 
course  with  joy,  or  at  least,  as  I  trust,  with  hope."  The 
narrative  starts  from  the  time  of  bis  being  licensed  to 
preach ;  and  only  a  fortnight  before  the  events  recorded, 
he  said  he  had  preached  a  sermon  in  the  West  Church  of 
Aberdeen— ("  I  wishl  had  it  now ! ")— of  "  the  most  artful 
Neology  that  perhaps  ever  was  spoken,  explaining 
away  every  evangelical  doctrine  and  phrase." 

KABRATIVE. 

<^  In  my  theology,  after  being  recovered  from  atheism, 
I  laboured  away  to  make  a  system  in  Sabellianism.  I 
received  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  on  grounds 
of  grammar—hj  Granville  Sharpens  '  rule*— but  I  could 
not  receive  the  Trinity ;  and  about  the  natiu-e  of  sacri- 


fice, not  seeing  how  a  being  in  one  relation  could  offer 
himself  a  sacrifice  to  himself  in  another,  I  made  endless 
hypotheses.  I  was  a  Sabellian,  and  my  friend 


was  a 


Socinian  (though  he  was  very  much  startled  when  I 
said  to  him  for  the  first  time,  'but  we  Unitarians'). 
Under  Dr.  Gordon's  ministry  he  was  converted;  and 
when  we  met  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  was  rather  shy  of 
him.  Of  course,  at  this  time  I  was  living  in  sin — diuly 
sin — promising  myself  to  quit  it,  and  never  doing  it 
We  tidked  long  that  day,  walking  in  the  country  and 
through  the  streets  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  one 
in  the  morning.  At  last  he  said  to  me, ' The  question  just 
is,  Are  you  holy  r  I  tried  to  fence  it  off;  but  at  last  as 
it  grew  late  I  softened  somewhat,  and  I  felt  and  said— 
^  No,  I  am  not  holy ;  and  I  know  if  I  died  as  I  am  I 
should  be  damned.  And  I  cannot  make  myself  holy. 
I  have  no  prospect  of  any  stronger  volition  for  this  than 
I  have  had  ahready  ineffectually.  You  will  tell  me 
about  grace.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean ;  but  if 
this  grace  is  anything  that  will  help  me  to  a  better  voli- 
tion, I  need  it,  whatever  it  is.' 

"  In  this  softened  state  of  mind  I  went  next  day  to 
meet  Mr.  Malan,  who,  my  friend  told  me,  was  in  town. 
He  was  then  here,  and  everywhere  working  his  syllo- 
gism, '  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
born  of  God;*  by  which  I  believe  he  did  much  good 
and  some  harm.  But  for  him  I  have  to  thank  God. 
[There  are  three  men  for  whom  I  have  to  thank 
Him :  Dr.  Mearns — who  recovered  me  from  atheism  to 
a  vague  belief  of  reveUition~-of  the  divine  in  Mosaism 
and  Christianity— Mr.  Malan,  and  Gavin  Parker.  He 
(G.  P.)  had  a  twist  too,  and  I  never  went  in  with  him 
altogether ;  but  he  did  much  for  me.]  Malan  that  day 
greatly  attracted  me :  his  face  beamed  with  happiness 
and  love.  Tou  know  he  is  overstrained ;  but  his  dog- 
matism did  me  good.  I  felt  as  if  all  the  Christians 
around  me  were  sceptics  like  myself.  Here  was  a  man 
who  could  say,  <  I  know  and  am  sure.*  He  was  the 
first  gentlemanly,  intellectual,  and  altogether  pleasant 
dogmatist  I  had  met,  and  I  was  greatly  attracted  to 
him.  The  conversation  turned  on  religious  conver- 
sation. I  quoted  a  Jewish  word,  '  When  two  sons  of 
Israel  meet,  and  no  words  of  the  law  pass  between 
them,  they  make  the  Shekinah  to  depart  from  Israel* 
Later  in  the  evening  he  came  and  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  They  tell  me  you  are  a  very 
learned  man.  What  do  you  know  V  I  answered,  rathei 
petulantly, '  /  bioio  nothing,^    *  Well,'  said  he, '  I  b<j- 
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Here  tliat  is  not  exactly  what  a  Christian  says.  He  does 
not  say  absolutely,  I  know  nothing.  /  know  Him  that 
is  true*  And  so  we  talked— going  away  from  the  com- 
pany till  hite  into  the  night,  and  going  over  many 
things.  I  fought  against  his  syllogism.  'I  believe 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  but  I  don't  believe  I  am  bom  of 
God'  At  last  in  our  talk  I  happened  to  be  quoting  a 
text  He  started  forward,  and  said,  '  See !  fon  have 
de  word  of  God  in  your  mouth ! '  *  It  passed  through 
me  like  electricity.  The  great  thought  that  Qod  meant 
man  to  know  his  mind.  Qod — his  Word — in  my  very 
iDoath.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  seed  of  perhaps  all  I 
hare— if  I  have  anything — ^to  this  hour.  Seminally  it 
vas  perhaps  all  there— though  I  cannot  even  now  unfold 
it,  mach  less  then. 

"  Before  leaving,  I  said,  *  Will  you  pray  with  me  ? ' 
He  said,  ^  No;  I  cannot  pray  with  unbelievers.*  I  said 
in  simplicity,  '  You  do  not  understand  our  language. 
When  I  ask  yon  to  pray  with  me — ^I  mean  to  pray  for 
mt,  in  my  presence,  iiermitting  me  to  kneel  beside  you.* 
And  he  said, '  Oh  yes ;  I  will  do  that.* 

"  I  went  home,  and  wrote  a  prayer,  which  I  wish  I 
bad  preserved.  '0  God,  my  God  (my  old  Seceder 
tnining  made  me  turn  to  appropriation  of  God), '  my 
God,  because  thou  hast  made  me,  teach  me  what  is 
the  mtaning  of  being  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that 
I  may  believe  on  him.*  It  was  defective,  but  it  was  not 
fabe— it  was  true  so  far.  Then  I  sat  down  and  wrought 
out  a  series  of  syllogisms.    Thus — 

''Major.  He  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Clirist 
ii  bom  of  Qod.—Oo<L 

*^  Minor.  But  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.— 
John  Duncan, 
^  Therefore  I  am  bom  of  God. 
^'Then  I  said.  No  conclusion  can  be  stronger  than  the 
weakest  of  the  premises.  These  syllogisms  were  favour- 
able to  me,  with  this  caveat  But  those  relating  to  the 
Spirit  were  unfavourable.    Thus— 

^^  Major.  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  his.— (7odL 

^  Minor.  But  I  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ.— «7oAn 
Bttwan, 
"  Therefore  I  am  none  of  his. 
^  Then  I  took  down  Brown's  Bible,  and  spread  it  before 
Q^  and  I  prayed.    '  I  have  been  specuLiting  about  thy 
^'ord.   I  know  nothing.    Teach  thou  me.'    And  so  my 
p'hilosopbical  pride  got  a  stroke  which  it  has  never  re- 
Gurered,  though  it  sometimes  troubles  me  yet.    I  then 
^ent  to  bed,  and  there  prayed, '  0  God,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  ''the  Christ,"  and  if  I  should 
d:e  before  morning,  I  would  be  lost    But  thou  knowest 
tlut  I  can  study  no  more  to-night    Let  me  not  die  be- 
fore morning.*    Whereupon,  as  one  who  had  committed 
his  case  to  God,  I  fell  with  a  certain  sorrowful  tran- 
quillity soon  asleep. 

*To  Um  qoection,  "How  wm  this  lentenee  emphMlzed T " 
I>r  Dnacuj  pendli  the  answer,  "A  Frenchman  does  not  em- 
I**««ue  Ux  own  Ungoage,  and  stiU  less  onrs." 


''  Well,  next  day,  as  I  sat  down  to  study,  and  took 
my  pen  in  my  hand,.  I  became  suddenly  the  passive  and 
astonished  recipient  of  all  the  truths  which  I  had  heard 
and  been  taught  in  my  childhood.  I  sat  there,  un- 
moving,  for  hours,  and  they  came  and  preached  them- 
selves to  me.  There  was  now  no  investigation,  such  as 
I  had  desired ;  but  presentation  of  the  truth  to  me 
passive.  And  I  felt,  sitting  there,  as  if  in  that  hour  I 
had  got  matter  for  sermons  for  a  lifetime. 

"  Now  the  temptation  to  daily  sin  was  gone.    I  had 
not  even  to  fight  with  it    And  I  was  in  an  almost  in-  > 
fantile  state  of  mind— so  that,  when  I  mislaid  a  paper 
in  my  study,  I  would  kneel  down  and  pray  to  find  it, 
and  then  go  and  seek  for  it** 


The  only  further  remark  which  Dr.  Duncan  made  in 
reference  to  this  striking  narrative  was  the  following  :— 
"  It  was  a  preposterous  order  by  which  I  was  brought. 
I  believed  in  regeneration  in  some  vague  sense.  Then 
the  question  arose.  How  comes  it  ?  That  brought  me 
to  the  atonement,  and  the  peace  with  God.  Then, 
How  comes  this  7  Atis.  The  Deity  of  Christ  a  ground 
for  his  atonement  (for  the  SabelUanism  was  all  gone 
now).  So  regeneration  led  to  atonement,  and  atone- 
ment to  the  divinity  of  Christ— a  reverse  order !  So 
you  see  /  must  be  cautious  about  prescribing  orders  to 
other  people.*'  But  for  nearly  an  hour  thereafter  he 
continued  the  narrative  of  his  history  subsequent  to 
what  he  called  his  first  change.  For  "The  Lord 
afterwards  took  a  dealing  with  me  in  another  way ; 
and  yet— there  was  something  in  that  first,*that  was 
not  eradicated  in  that  second.**  But  this  second 
part  of  the  paper,  even  more  than  the  first,  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  a  fragment  of  exceptional  personal  expe- 
rience and  of  theology,  and  is  less  suited  for  a  practical 
and  popular  periodical.  It  turns  very  much  on 
the  question  of  his  personal  assurance,  ending  with 
the  touching  statement,  "  I  must  just  leave  my  case  in 
His  hands,  who  can  make  it  good  if  it  is  bad ;  and  if  it 
is  good,  dear  it  up  and  evidence  it  to  me.  But  I  surely 
think,  whether  I  have  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it  or  not  (that  is  the  only  evidence  of  regeneration),  that 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  has  made  known  to  me  this 
truth.** 

But  for  the  wise  selection  and  editing  of  these  and 
other  innumerable  fragments  of  Dr.  Duncan's  conversa- 
tion, treasured  in  the  memories,  even  if  not  preserved 
in  the  tablets,  of  his  admirers,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  best  provision  is  about  to  be  made.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  his  early  fKend,  Dr.  David  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  Aberdeen,  is  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  of  a  memorial ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  among  our  men  of  literary  power  a  biographer  or 
editor  so  qualified  to  deal  with  the  deceased  in  his  three- 
fold character  of  philosopher  and  theologian  and  Chris- 
tian. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  vast 
number  of  those  who  year  after  year  hung  upon  the  lips 
of  the  great  man  departed,  a  mass  of  materials  may  be 
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obtained,  out  of  which  a  book  of  solid  gold  should  be 
formed.  We  yenture,  therefore,  strongly  to  recommend 
all  who  possess  such  materials  to  submit  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  an  editor  whose  understanding  of  his 
friend  will,  we  doubt  not,  induce  Mm  scrupulously  to 


preserve  all  angularities,  not  only  of  utterance,  but  of 
intellect  and  character,  and  so  present  him  to  us  in 
manner  as  he  lived— eccentric,  certainly— abnormal, 
probably— but  a  great  thinker,  and  a  great  divine. 

A.  T.  L 
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PART  II. 


K  the  previous  part,  we  have  considered  the 
prodigal's  departure  from  his  father's 
house,  and  the  end  of  his  sinful  self-in- 
dulgence in  a  wretchedness  which  led  to 
penitence.  When  his  trouble  was  great,  he  still  con- 
fided in  his  father,  believing  that  he  Would  receive  him 
if  be  returned ;  and  upon  this  return  he  resolved,  with 
the  determination  to  humble  himself  in  his  father's 
presence.  From  this  point  all  is  changed.  "  He  arose, 
and  came  to  his  father."  Travelling  back  over  the 
ground  which  he  had  before  crossed  so  light-heartedly- 
travelling  now  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and,  what  was 
far  worse  on  that  day,  agitated  with  bitter  thoughts  of 
self-condemnation— he  at  length  came  in  sight  of  that 
bouse  which  had  so  lingered  in  his  memory  as  the  happy 
home  of  his  boyhood,  and  which  had  seemed  to  him  in 
his  extreipity  the  only  remaining  retreat  which  the  wide 
world  contained.  In  sight  of  the  place,  his  heart  beat 
fast,  and  his  anxiety  rose  to  intensity  as  to  whether 
that  day  should  make  his  life  one  of  despair  by  throwing 
him  back  again  on  his  misery,  or  of  hope  and  returning 
joy  by  affording  escape  from  the  polluted,  hateful  past. 
Thus  pondering,  he  trembled  under  a  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  crisis. 

"  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father 
saw  him."  The  father  who  would  not  go  to  seek  his 
son,  who  would  not  even  send  to  entreat  his  return, 
(lid  not  cease  to  watch  day  by  day  in  the  hope  of  his 
reappearance.  With  the  quickness  which  love  gives  to 
tlie  observing  eye,  the  father  recognized  his  son  when 
he  was  just  in  sight,  far  in  the  distance.  The  servants 
in  the  house  might  have  taken  no  notice  of  him,  or,  if 
they  had  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction,  they  might  have 
failed  to  recognize  in  the  weary,  poor-looking  wayfarer, 
the  figure  of  that  long-lost  son,  who  had  departed  wear- 
ing all  the  signs  of  his  high  rank.  But "  his  father  saw 
him ;"  not  only  saw,  as  any  one  of  the  servants  might 
have  seen  him,  but  recognized  him  as  his  son.  And  '*  he 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him."  The  intensity  of  feeling  long  pent  up  in 
that  father's  heart  became  apparent  now.  Others 
might  have  misunderstood  the  restraint  which  he  had 
put  upon  himself  during  that  season  of  his  son's  wilful 
w-a!idering;  but  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding 


now.  The  compassion  silently  nourished,  now  rose  like 
a  tide ;  and  in  the  strength  of  his  ardour  he  hasted  to 
meet  his  son.  While  others  may  have  doubted  how 
that  son  would  be  received  if  he  ventured  to  return— 
and  no  one  could  feel  greater  misgiving  th^n  that  son 
himself,  now  that  he  was  about  to  put  it  to  the  proof— 
the  matter  was  already  settled  in  the  heart  of  the 
father ;  and  the  decision  is  quickly  discovered  to  alL 
The  father  did  not  wait  the  arrival  of  his  son ;  he  did 
not  send  out  a  messenger  to  receive  first  the  submission 
of  the  transgressor  :  he  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and, 
as  if  to  lessen  though  only  by  a  few  moments  the  period 
of  their  separation,  he  ran  towards  him ;  and  when  they 
met,  the  father  fell  upon  the  son's  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
Before  a  word  had  been  spoken,  a  welcome  was  made 
sure.  1?he  combined  strength  of  a  father's  r^aid  and 
of  a  mother's  tender  love  are  seen  in  such  a  welcome. 
As  in  an  instant,  the  light  of  the  morning  broke  through 
the  darkness  of  night ;  the  warmth  of  home  affection 
revived  the  man  who  lay  ready  to  die  in  neglect. 

Most  wonderful  it  is  when  our  Saviour  has  sketched 
such  a  lovely  scene  in  domestic  history — one  of  those 
rare  streaks  of  beauty  which  sometimes  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  darker  clouds  of  domestic  trouble — that 
he  should  tell  us  that  he  not  only  admires  such  a  scene, 
but  that  he  beholds  in  such  a  father  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  his  own  Father  in  heaven.  He  who  saith, 
"  No  man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him,"  looks  upon 
this  picture  taken  fronl  earthly  life,  and  says,  This  is 
my  Father,  and  thus  it  is  my  Father  acts  towards  a 
returning  penitent  sinner.  His  is  a  fiithei's  love  towards 
a  lost  son— a  fiither's  welcome  to  a  repenting  prodigal. 
A  blessed  truth  lies  here  for  all  mankind  to  whom  it 
comes ;  and  the  value  of  the  representation  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  son  thus  welcomed  is  one  of  two, 
and  the  other  is  alienated  because  the  lost  one  is  thus 
gladly  received.  God  welcomes  each  sinner  with  a 
strength  of  joy  and  love  such  as  a  man  might  feel  if 
the  son  who  comes  back  to  subjection  were  the  only  one 
whose  return  was  expected.  God's  forgiveness  must, 
indeed,  be  such  as  condemns  sin  and  upholds  justice. 
But  the  views  of  the  Divine  displeasure  already  set  forUi 
in  the  parable,  most  solemn  as  they  are,  and  holding  a 
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uost  oecessary  place  in  it,  are  Mowed  by  the  most 
DianrelloQS  sight  of  oveiflowing  love.  With  ever- watch- 
ful eje,  he  diacoTen  the  fint  movements  of  penitence 
vithiD  the  heart ;  before  the  penitent  can  be  assured  of 
a  welcome,  the  Divine  favour  is  tamed  towards  him ; 
aod  when  the  sinner  comes  to  plead,  the  answer  is  pre- 
]«red  befcffo  the  petition  has  found  uttenmce.  God 
keeps  DO  man  waiting  who  seeks  his  blessing  thus.  He 
gives  fiill  proof  that  **  he  delighteth  in  mercy.*' 

Welcomed  as  the  son  is  in  this  way  by  his  father,  he 
cumot  leave  the  past  unmentioned.  He  must  make 
confession  of  his  own  exceeding  sinfulness  and  un- 
vorthiness.  And  thus  it  is  he  speaks,  ''  Father,  I 
hare  ainoed  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am 
DO  moxe  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  Most  compre- 
bensiTe  confession,  fit  equally  for  the  ear  of  his  father, 
and  for  the  hearing  of  God,  who  judges  of  all  such  con- 
fessions when  they  are  made.  "  I  have  sinned ;"  this 
brief  description  applies  to  all  my  course  since  I  passed 
vilfoll J  fjtom  under  thy  control  in  search  of  a  satisfaction 
I  could  not  find.  ''I  have  sinned  against  heaven  ;" 
f  r  this  is  the  fint  and  most  dreadful  view  of  my  evil 
ctmrse,  that  I  have  in  all  sinned  grievously  against  God, 
vhile  the  sin  has  been  in  thy  sights  my  fkther,  and  thou 
bast  had  canse  to  condemn  me.  It  is  in  the  very  spirit 
'i  David  he  speaks  (Ps.  IL  4),  <<  Against  thee,  thee 
oolj,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight** 
And  when  now  he  sees  and  owns  what  he  is  before  God, 
be  keenly  fieeb  how  unworthy  he  is  to  be  owned  by  his 
father.  ''I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.*' 
Father,  I  must  call  thee ;  and  yet  I  am  unworthy  that 
thou  shooldest  call  me  son.  This  is  a  most  impressive 
sample  cf  genuine  confession.  Tet  must  we  observe, 
ia  order  to  estimate  aright  its  worth,  what  is  left  un- 
said. There  is  no  trace  of  false-hearted  excusing  of  his 
coDdoct,  such  as  we  all  find  so  easy*  There  is  no 
^f^  for  himself,  and  no  making  of  charges  against 
othen.  As  Grotius  has  said,  "He  does 'not  cast  the 
blanie  upon  his  youth,  or  upon  his  ill  advisers,  but 
vithoat  excuse  of  any  sort,  he  makes  naked  confession 
of  his  gnili"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
^^ed  that  what  he  purposed  to  say  is  left  unspoken. 
Befine  he  departed  from  the  fkr  country,  we  heiud  his 
nsolntion  to  pass  from  confession  into  the  petition— 
"Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants  ;'*  but  that 
rnjer  is  unspoken.  The  father's  welcome  has  made  it 
iapoesible,  and  when  he  has  said  in  humility  of  soul, 
"I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,**  he  has 
aid  the  last  tiiat  can  be  said,  for  he  must  still  say, 
Father !  These  then  are  the  prominent  features  of  this 
^-q's state  of  mind  now;  he  mourns  over  his  sin  and- 
•-atbes  it ;  he  feeb  himself  unworthy  to  be  named  a 
Kn ;  and  yet  he  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  com- 
fletelj  under  his  fitthei's  authority  again.  This  is  the 
SanoQi'fl  sketch  of  a  true  penitent  before  God.  If  any 
are  anxious  to  know  who  will  have  the  welcome  of  a 
I>iviQe  Father,  they  have  in  this  sketch  the  unmistake- 
^le  reply.    As  he  says,  I  have  sinned,  so  must  we ;  as 


he  views  all  his  sin  chiefly  as  sin  against  God,  so  must 
we  ;  and  as  he  cried  unworthy,  so  must  we  own  com- 
plete unworthiness  of  Divine  favour.  Then  shall  we 
receive  that  which  is  given  in  the  exercise  of  Divine 
mercy  and  grace  ;  for  "  by  grace  are  we  saved  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.*' 
But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  selecting  such  a  prodigal  to 
represent  the  man  who  appears  before  God  to  confess 
himself  a  sinner,  it  is  surely  a  very  extreme  case  which 
is  chosen  as  the  representative  one.  And  no  doubt  it  la 
an  extreme  case.  We  hope  it  may  be  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  shrink  from  going  such  a  length  in 
sin  as  this  youth  went.  But  there  is  very  obvious  reason 
for  the  selection  made,  when  Jesus  woiild  by  this  story 
set  forth  the  grand  truth  that  every  sinner  may  come  to 
God  and  live.  The  line  of  illustration  runs  out  widely 
so  as  to  embrace  such  a  profligate,  that  in  this  way  it 
may  embrace  alL  Not,  indeed,  that  this  case  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  very  worst  on  earth,  for  as  the 
line  sweeps  through  the  far  country,  it  passes  between 
the  abodes  of  those  who  are  content  to  dwell  there.  But 
through  the  midst  of  these  abodes  the  line  runs,  that  it 
may  be  shown  how  any  dweller  there  may  yet  escape 
condemnation,  if  he  will  only  arise  and  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  evident,  that  as  the  line  of  de- 
scription sweeps  away  fiar  out  into  the  land  of  profligacy,, 
it  embraces  all  oonrses  of  sin  less  gross  and  glaring, 
which  run  out  a  less  distance,  and  return  by  a  more 
direct  line.  While  thus  the  extreme  type  of  illustration 
is  such  as  to  make  it  all-inclusive,  it  must  be  observed 
that  as  all  sin  starts  from  the  same  point  for  a  oourse 
of  self-seeking  in  disr^rd  of  the  will  of  God,  so  must 
all  the  lines  of  return  converge  on  the  same  point  of 
union,  repentance  of  the  wandering,  and  faith  in  the 
God  to  whom  all  must  return  in  seeking  for  peace. 
And  now  we  complete  the  view,  when  we  pass  from  the 
varying  sweep  of  dififerent  courses  of  human  sin  to  think 
how  each  man's  sin  appears  in  his  own  sight,  when  he 
comes  to  meet  God  with  the  confession  of  it.  When 
we  see  how  men's  lives  differ  in  the  amount  of  evil  they 
contain,  we  may  appropriately  speak  of  some  forms  of 
life  looking  more  wicked  in  comparison  with  others. 
But  when  each  man  considers  his  own  sin  as  it  looks 
under  the  eye  of  the  holy  God,  it  appears  most  dreadful, 
and  there  is  no  true  expression  of  the  reality  save  this, 
—I  am  unworthy  to  be  called  thy  son.  The  prodigal's 
confession  is  accepted  as  suitable  for  each  one ;  and  the 
publican's  prayer  is  the  fit  petition  for  all,—"  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  siimer."  There  is  thus  no  extreme  of 
self-depredation,  but  the  natural  expression  of  what  is 
most  obviously  true,  when  Peter  says,  '*  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord ; "  and  when  Paul, 
the  apostle,  who  in  early  life  had  been  a  scrupulous 
observer  of  all  the  demands  of  the  law,  tells  us  that  in 
his  own  eyes  he  seems  the  chief  of  sinners. 

From  the  utterance  of  the  confession  of  the  prodigal, 
the  narrative  passes  at  once  to  the  orders  which  the 
father  issues  to  his  servants  to  provide  for  his  son*s 
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wants.  The  son  said,  "Father,  I  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son ;"  but  the  father  said,  "  Bring  forth 
the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him."  The  transition  is 
very  strikii^,  and  conveys  a  deep  impression  of  the  all- 
absorbing  determination  of  the  father  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  the  welcome  was  unhesitating  and  joyous. 
While,  however,  we  mark  this,  we  must  not  fail  to 
observe  the  fathei^s  silence  in  reference  to  the  confes- 
sion. There  is  a  meaning  in  this.  When  a  son  is 
received  in  such  circumstances,  and  he  expresses  his 
sorrow  for  the  past,  what  he  says  is  apt  to  give  occasion 
for  reproach  in  some  cases;  or,  if  a  different  spirit  rule,  the 
father  is  apt  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  frame 
words  of  excuse.  It  is  otherwise  here.  The  father  is 
silent,  and  that  silence  is  God-like.  He  receives  the 
confession,  for  it  is  true,  it  is  necessary,  and  nothing  can 
excuse  the  deeds,  nothing  can  change  the  character  of 
that  awful  past;  but  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the  painful 
subject,  he  does  not  open  up  the  wound  afresh.  As  he 
cannot  say  a  word  in  excuse,  be  will  not  speak  at  all. 
He  is  silent,  and  his  silence  is  condemnation.  Thus 
God  deals  with  man.  The  silence  is  ominous,  but  mer- 
ciful.   He  casts  the  sins  behind  his  back. 

Having  thus  received  the  humble  confession  of  his 
son,  the  father  orders  a  robe  for  him,  a  ring  for  his  hand, 
shoes  for  his  feet,  and  the  killing  of  the  fatted  calf  that 
a  feast  may  be  prepared.  The  best  in  the  house  is  at 
his  command,  and  a  festival  is  a  fit  expression  of  the 
household  joy  over  the  wanderei^s  return.  In  each  one 
of  these  particular  orders  some  readers  see  a  distinct 
meaning.  Tlie  robe  is  righteousness,  the  ring  is  free- 
dom, the  shoes  represent  preparation  for  service,  and 
the  feast  is  experience  of  the  blessings  of  grace.  No 
doubt  the  imagery  has  a  fitness,  but  we  doubt  if  there 
be  warrant  for  such  use  of  single  phrases;  and  most  of 
all  do  we  object  to  the  attempt  to  find  in  the  killing  of 
the  fatted  calf  some  representation  of  the  death  of  the 
Saviour,  to  which  event  it  bears  no  analogy.  The  simple 
tale  is  this,  the  father  is  full  of  gladness,  and  all  his 
resources  are  called  into  requisition  to  give  token  of  it, 
and  mark  the  rank  of  the  son.  All  trace  of  his  wretched- 
ness is  instantly  cast  away;  he  is  clothed  as  a  member 
of  the  family  should  be,  and  the  household  is  summoned 
to  a  day  of  rejoicing.  And  the  key  to  all  is  in  these  words 
of  the  Mher  to  his  servants,  *'  For  this  my  son  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is  found  ;  *'  words 
which  carry  softly  the  condemnation  of  the  past,  while 
they  celebrate  the  present  gladness.  This  my  son  was 
dead — dead  to  home,  dead  to  a  father's  claims,  dead  to 
duty  ;  this  my  son  was  lost— lost  to  me,  leaving  me 
in  gloom  to  weary  for  his  return,  lost  to  the  life  of  holi- 
ness which  had  been  his  honour  and  my  joy  ;  but  my 
son  it  was  who  went  astray,  and  my  son  he  still  is  now 
that  he  has  returned,  let  us  rejoice  together :  he  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found. 

"  And  they  began  to  be  merry."  This  is  striking.  It 
is  not  of  the  prodigal's  experience  that  we  are  told  any^ 
thing.  We  naturally  expect  to  hear  how  he  was  soothed, 


how  the  great' weight  of  sadness  began  to  pass  away  from 
his  soul,  how  he  drank  in  a  new  joy  from  the  light  of  his 
father's  countenance,  and  coveted  eagerly  the  satisfac- 
tion of  ministering  humbly  to  his  father.  But  we  hear 
nothing  of  all  this.  The  son's  experience  is  lost  in  the 
jby  of  the  father  and  the  household.  By  the  Sariom's 
teaching  we  are  made  to  see  that  this  is  God's  way. 
Wonderful  teaching  as  to  the  ways  of  God  !  It  is  evmi 
made  to  appear  as  if  the  return  of  the  sinner  were  the 
source  of  satisfaction  chiefly  to  him.  He  rejoices  over  a 
solitaiy  sinner's  return,  when  he  blesses  that  soul  witJi 
everlasting  life.  And  it  is  not  his  gladness  alone  that 
our  attention  is  turned  upon.  '*  They  began  to  be 
merry?"  Who  are  these  servants?  They  abide  in 
the  house,  they  are  even  more  in  harmony  with  the 
father  then  the  sons  are,  and  they  find  their  joy  in 
ministering  to  these  sons  at  the  father's  bidding.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this.  These 
servants  of  the  household  represent  the  angels  in  the 
Fathei^s  house  on, high;  there  is  here  the  edio  of 
what  has  been  already  said  in  the  seventh  and  tentli 
verses  of  this  chapter.  Look  upon  that  household  in 
the  day  of  their  feasting,  when  the  roaster  rejoices  over 
the  return  of  a  long  lost  son.  And  now,  hear  the 
Saviour  translate  the  scene  according  to  its  spiritoal 
significance—**  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angds  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  The  words  were  uttered  in  reference  to 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  piece  of  money ;  but  the  truth 
is  the  same,  and  the  parabolic  representation  of  it  is 
much  nearer  the  reality,  when  we  witness  the  rejoicing 
over  the  return  of  the  long-lost  son. 

We  now  enter  on  a  second  part  of  the  story,  which  is 
in  some  respects  a  return  upon  the  first  part  of  it) 
though  quite  distinct  in  detail.     At  the  outset  the 
story  spoke  of  there  being  two  sons,  between  whom 
this  father  divided  his  living ;  but  hitherto  the  younger 
son  exclusively  has  occupied  attention.    Now  the  elder 
son  reappears— the  wonder  being  that  he  has  not 
appeared  sooner.    The  exphination  of  his  absence  from 
the  scene  of  great  rejoicing  comes  out  in  what  foUovs. 
This  fiither,  with  only  two  sons,  had  trouble  with  both : 
neither  obeyed  him  with  a  willing  mind,  or  showed  any- 
thing like  that  measure  of  sympathy  with  him  which 
he  had  from  the  servants  of  his  house.    What  here 
breaks  upon  us  as  a  discovery  of  the  evil  disposition  of 
the  elder  son  is  evidently  nothing  new  or  unexpected  to 
the  fother.    Such  an  outbreak  of  feeling  has  plainl? 
been  a  common  occurrence.    This  father  had  no  such 
dose  and  happy  relationship  with  his  first-bom  son  as 
he  must  have  longed  for,  especially  during  that  weary 
season  of  the  absence  of  the  younger.    The  elder  son 
had  not,  indeed,  forsaken  his  fathei^s  house ;  he  had 
not  hurried  into  profligacy,  as  the  other  had  done ;  he 
had  throughout  kept  an  eye  to  all  that  concerned  the 
property  on  which  they  lived.    But  mutual  confidence 
was  wanting,  and  free  intercourse  between  them  thera 
had  not  been.    Outwardly  the  elder  sen  was  the  better 
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of  the  tvro ;  bat  in  the  end  the  younger  came  most 
quickly  to  give  himself  to  his  father  with  a  full-hearted 
affection.  This  father  was  like  that  other,  reported  of 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  (Matt  xxi.  28),  who  had  two 
I0D8,  to  both  of  whom  he  issued  his  commands :  and 
the  one  said,  **  I  will  not,"  bat  afterwards  he  repented 
and  went ;  while  the  second  said,  "  I  go,  sir,"  and  went 
not.  That  this  ia  the  real  state  of  things  in  this  case  is 
nukie  reiy  evident  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is 
very  striking  in  the  circumstances.  When  the  younger 
son  retomed,  the  father,  full  of  joy,  called  his  servants; 
bat  he  sent  no  message  to  his  brother  to  call  him  in 
from  the  field.  The  absence  of  this  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  stoty.  It  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  father,  while  lavishing  his 
affection  on  the  younger,  and  finding  in  this  all  sym- 
pathy from  his  servants,  expected  nothing  but  discon- 
tent if  the  elder  son  entered  the  house.  The  want  of 
anj  message  to  him  is  the  mark  of  the  father's  dis- 
I'leasure  with  the  reigning  disposition  of  the  only  other 
^n  he  had.  The  conduct  of  the  father  in  this  respect 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  on  which  we  remarked 
at  an  earlier  stage,  as  he  sent  no  message  to  the  prodi- 
gal while  he  remained  absent.  In  both  cases  we  have 
the  evidence  of  his  dissatisfaction  by  withholding  com- 
njnnication.  The  elder  son  was  absent  from  the  scene  of 
rejoicing  because  he  did  nol  know  of  it;  and  that  because 
his  father  sent  no  message  to  him ;  and  that  because 
the  father  expected  no  joyfulness  on  his  part  Thus  it 
appears  he  was  excluded  by  his  own  cherished  dispo- 
sition, which  had  separated  him  from  his  father  in 
the  whole  current  of  deeper  sympathies ;  and  it  is  only 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  which  we  witness 
at  this  mteresting  crisis  in  domestic  history.  The  elder 
son  dues  not  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  which 
cekbrate  the  return  in  profound  penitence  of  the  long- 
a^^ent  wanderer. 

When  all  within  the  house  are  partaking  of  the  feast, 
and  the  sound  of  nmsic  is  high,  the  elder  son  is  coming 
floirly  back  from  the  fields,  where  he  has  been  super- 
intending the  operations  in  progress  there.  He  is  con- 
fonnded  by  the  evidence  of  high  rejoicing  within  the 
bouse.  But  be  will  not  enter  to  ascertain  what  has 
occasioned  this  unexpected  state  of  matters.  He  sum- 
ncQs  a  servant,  and  when  be  hears  the  explanation,  so 
far  from  feeling  any  impulse  to  hurry  into  the  presence 
of  his  brother,  he  is  full  of  wrath,  and  turns  away  from 
the  door.  The  father  ia  informed  of  this,  and  hastens 
cnt  now  to  meet  this  son,  as  a  little  earlier  in  the  day  he 
h^  gone  forth  to  meet  the  other.  In  the  former  case 
t)>e  son  was  the  suppliant ;  in  this  case  it  is  the  father. 
The  father  entreats  his  own  son  to  rejoice  with  him 
>n  the  return  of  the  erring  one ;  but  the  entreaty  is 
^corned  with  the  utmost  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  the 
father  is  taunted  for  want  of  generosity  towards  a  faith- 
i'*\  son,  and  for  wonderful  sympathy  with  ill-doing.  The 
^oriis  of  this  son  are  hatefid,  coming  from  a  heart  full 
«tf  bitterness ;  they  are  words  poisoned  with  malice. 


No  man  with  a  lingering  trace  of  respect  for  his  father 
could  have  spoken  as  he  did.  He  tells  his  father  that 
there  is  no  generosity,  not  to  say  fairness,  in  the  treat- 
ment he  has  experienced  as  a  son.  For  many  years  he 
has  served  him  without  transgressing,  and  he  has  never 
received  even  a  kid,  far  less  the  fatted  calf,  to  make 
merry  with  his  friends.  He  has  served  as  a  drudge, 
kept  under  continual  restraint,  without  even  a  day  of 
festivity  throughout  all  these  years.  "  But  as  soon  as 
this  thy  son  (he  will  not  say,  my  brother)  has  come, 
who  has  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf."  Thou  hast  no  reward 
for  faithful  service,  but  thou  hast  no  condemnation 
for  the  wasting  of  substance  in  immorality,  thou  hast 
nothing  but  feasting  for  a  reckless  spendthrift,  who 
comes  home  only  after  he  has  wasted  all  that  he  had. 
The  fathers  reply  is  dear,  calm,  and  conclusive ;  but 
clear  reasoning  has  no  value  to  a  roan  in  such  a  humour 
as  this.  The  father  says  nothing  of  the  bittei^  male- 
volent spirit  against  himself  and  against  the  younger 
son  which  breathes  through  all  these  hateful  words. 
He  can  do  nothing  but  condemn  them ;  and  he  keeps 
silence,  as  he  did  before  in  receiving  the  confession  of 
the  younger  son  because  of  his  course  of  evil.  That 
confession,  however,  he  could  receive.  This  statement 
which  the  elder  son  makes  of  his  past  he  cannot  allow ; 
it  is  the  exact  reversal  of  the  confession  of  the  other, 
and  in  every  respect  it  is  false.  The  younger  said,  I 
have  sinned ;  the  elder  says,  I  have  never  transgressed : 
the  younger  said,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven ;  the 
elder  makes  no  account  of  heavenly  authority:  the 
younger  said,  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son ;  the  elder  says,  I  only  am  worthy.  The  confession 
of  the  jounger  son  the  father  could  receive,  for  even  his 
terrible  sin  had  not  shut  him  out  from  return ;  but  the 
self-assertion  of  the  other  he  could  not  allow.  But  a 
man  who  stubbornly  affirms  that  he  has  never  trans- 
gressed is  not  to  be  'reasoned  with ;  it  is  hopeless  to 
convince  him  that  he  is  guilty  of  serious  transgression 
in  the  utterance  of  the  moment  Yielding  to  sad  neces- 
sity, the  father  is  silent  But  the  charge  against  him- 
self, the  father  easily  disposes  of.  He  had  never  given 
this  elder  son  anything.  He  had  divided  between  the 
two  all  his  living ;  and  all  that  now  remained  of  the 
property  belonged  to  the  one  who  declared  he  had  re- 
ceived nothing.  The  younger  son  had  indeed  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  but  in  this  he  had  robbed 
himself,  not  his  brother,  and  made  himself  dependent 
on  the  tender  mercy  of  others.  And  who  should  show 
that  mercy  if  not  his  father  and  his  brother.  "It  was 
meet  that  we  should  make  merry,  and  be  glud ;  for  tiiis 
thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost, 
and  is  found."  In  speaking  to  his  servants,  that  father 
had  given  his  reason  for  rejoicing  in  exactly  the  same 
terms,  except  that  then  he  said,  *'  this  my  son,  was 
lost;"  whereas  now  he  sajs,  "this  t/iy  brother^  was 
lost :"  for  now  he  would  not  merely  explain  his  own 
feeling,  but  remind  a  self-sufiicient,  selfish  brother,  what 
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fedisign  ahooM  b&  Having  given  tliii  cipknftdon, 
and  made  this  appeal,  his  &ther  leaves  him  there  in  his 
wrath. 

From  the  stoiy  itself,  we  now  come  to  its  paraholic 
meaning.  The  dealing  of  the  father  with  his  elder  son, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour,  represents  the  dealing  of  his 
Father  in  heaven  with  another  type  of  transgressor. 
And  who  is  this  elder  brother?  The  question  has 
occasioned  great  perplexity  to  Bible  interpreters.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Christians  are  aimed  at,  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  welcome  of  profligates  into  the 
kingdom  of  their  Lord.  And  if  you  consider  only  the 
discontent  with  the  welcome  of  the  prodigal,  there  is 
enough  to  give  a  colour  of  sanction  to  t^iis  view.  But 
if  you  have  regard  to  the  entire  character  described, 
such  an  interpretation  is  hopeless.  There  is  no  Christian 
who  could  think  and  speak  of  God— not  to  say,  to  God 
— in  such  a  mMiner  as  that  adopted  by  the  elder  brother 
In  speaking  to  his  father.  It  may  be  asked.  Of  whom  if 
not  of  a  Cliristian  can  it  be  said  by  God— *'  All  that  I 
have  is  thine?"  But  of  which  Christian  can  this  be 
said  ?  And  if  the  words  could  be  thus  applied  in  any 
sense  to  a  Christian,  would  he  be  fierce  in  his  denial  of 
having  received  anything  ?  Let  us  be  consistent  in  our 
interpretation,  and  carry  the  meaning  uniformly  through 
the  whole.  The  father  divided  between  these  two  his 
living— a  lialf  he  gave  to  the  younger,  and  the  elder  be- 
came rightful  owner  of  all  that  remained.  In  both 
cases  temporal  substance  is  spoken  of,  which  is  of  un- 
speakably less  value  than  the  father's  love ;  if  that 
which  was  wasted  in  riotous  living  was  temporal,  so  also 
was  this  which  remained  by  right  to  the  elder ;  and  in 
that  case, ''  All  that  I  have  is  thine,"  must  be  held  to 
apply  to  what  is  only  temporal.  To  begin  to  apply  this 
in  a  spiritual  sense  is  to  contradict  the  principle  of  in- 
terpretation uniformly  foUolved  in  dealing  with  the  other 
half  of  the  parable,  and  is  to  mix  up  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion the  domestic  history  and  the  parabolic  teaching 
conveyed  by  it  Others  have  supposed  that  the  elder 
son  is  intended  to  represent  the  hypocrite ;  and  though 
this  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth,  the  character  de- 
scribed is  not  prominently  hypocritical,  but  rather 
offensively  open  in  the  assertion  of  hatred  of  God.  We 
discover  the  application  simply  by  gathering  together 
the  leading  features  of  character  implied  in  his  own 
words.  These  are  mainly  thxeQ— firsts  he  has  never 
transgressed ;  secondly,  he  has  had  no  pleasure  in  his 
service ;  and  thirdly,  he  feels  as  if  God  did  injustice  to 
faim  by  pardoning  the  profligate.    These  are  the  out- 


standing features  of  his  character.  The  life  of  suclt  a 
hhb  wmders  less  into  open  sin  than  the  life  of  the 
profligate ;  but  it  b»  iaaa  involves  separation  from  God, 
and  there  can  be  true  union  to  CM  only  by  returoing 
to  him  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  the  prodigal 
cherished  and  expressed.  Outwardly  decent,  woridly 
and  self-satisfied  a  man  may  be,  wondering  how  open 
transgressors  can  hope  to  be  accepted  of  God.  Bat  he, 
too,  must  change  his  thought,  feel  his  sinfulness,  and 
take  as  his  own  the  confession  of  the  prodigal.  Instead 
of  saying,  **  I  never  transgressed  at  any  time  thy  com- 
mandment," let  him  say  as  the  prodigal  did— ^'  Father, 
I  have  sinned,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thj 
son,"  and  his  confession  shall  be  received  as  true,  his 
welcome  shall  be  sure,  and  be  will  straightway  have  a 
fall  share  in  the  rejoicing  which  they  have  who  trust  the 
Divine  mercy,  and  serve  God  in  gratitude  for  the  great 
deliverance.  But,  as  long  as  the  confession  of  sin  is 
withheld,  the  heart  wilfoUy  separates  itself  from  God ; 
and  the  God  who  foigives  the  sin  which  is  confessed, 
cannot  approve  of  such  an  one,  will  not  call  him  to  a 
share  of  the  joy  which  is  felt  in  the  return  of  the  pro- 
digal, but  will  leave  him  to  stand  without 

Thus  is  the  instruction  of  the  parable  closed  in  great 
solemnity,  so  that  the  high  encouragement  of  the  early 
part  is  followed  by  the  stem  fidelity  of  the  dose.  Be- 
yond doubt,  it  is  the  most  glorious  of  parables.  Yet  no 
one  parable  contains  the  whole  gospel  Each  is  only 
the  illustration  of  a  part  Glorious  as  this  parable  is, 
all  resplendent  with  the  amazing  love  of  God  to  sinful 
men,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  Savioui'a  work,  or  of 
the  Spirit's  part  in  redemption.  What  God  does  for 
sinners  is  set  forth  in  the  other  two  parables  associated 
with  this ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these  we  sliall 
next  proceed ;  but  the  parable  is  dear  and  striking, 
eminently  successful  in  setting  forth  the  truth  it  i< 
meant  to  embody.  It  is  shown  how  men  in  self-seekin; 
separate  themselves  from  God  ;  how  they  keep  them- 
selves in  separation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dder  brother 
who  is  near,  and  the  citizens'  of  the  far  countiy ;  and 
how  men  return  to  God  by  simple  confession  of  their 
sin,  and  entreaty  of  his  favour.  And  while  here  there 
is  made  apparent,  in  the  case  of  pardoned  and  un- 
pardoned alike,  God's  unbending  condemnation  of  all 
sin,  there  shines  forth  with  amazing  brightness  the  sur- 
passing love  of  God  to  penitent  sinners,  dispelling  all 
the  darkness  of  their  souls,  driving  away  their  sorrow, 
and  filling  their  empty  hearts  to  overflowing  with  a  nev 
.gladness. 


TEE  SHOEMAKER  AND  THE  SABBATH. 
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THE  SHOEMAKER  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

(rSOM  THB  aSBMAN  OF  PASTOK  A.  KISCHE.) 


M  is  any  one  persuaded  to  sanctify 
the  Sabbath  by  mere  force  of  aigument 
The  most  oonnncing  aigiiments  will  leave 
the  heart  unconvinced,  when  the  desire  is 
vantiog.  What  the  natural  man,  left  unconstrained, 
raolfes  above  all  things  in  regard  to  his  actions,  is  to 
follow  his  own  will,  his  own  inclinatioBt  But  if  the 
will  is  gained,  heart  and  hand  soon  fbUow.  Any  work 
will  be  gladly  taken  up,  if  theie  is  the  deure  for  it. 

The  power  of  indining  men  to  do  what  we  wish  them 
(0  do,  is  an  art  not  easily  learned.  This  was  under- 
Etood  by  a  certain  pastor,  who  much  desired  to  persuade 
one  of  his  neighbours  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  He 
made  use  of  experience,  and  personal  experience  is 
wotii  a  thousand  arguments. 

Tbe  facts  occurred  in  a  small  Pnissian  town.  Every 
Sunday  morning,  as  the  pastor  walked  to  church  through 
&  narrow  street,  he  heard  a  shoemaker  zealously  ham- 
mering at  his  last,  and  the  sound  of  this  hammer  fell 
so  sadly  on  his  heart,  that  he  seemed  to  hear  no  longer 
the  sweet  bells  from  the  church  tower.  And  as  he 
Rtamed  home  after  service,  and  heard  the  hammer 
still  80  busy,  it  seemed  as  if  more  powerful  than  even 
that  Word  of  God,  which,  "  as  a  hammer,  breaketh  the 
rock  in  pieces.** 

How  was  help  to  come  for  the  shoemaker  and  the 
{tastorl 

Ooe  day  the  latter  set  out  to  pay  his  neighbour  a 
nsit  The  peculiar  smell  of  a  room  where  a  dirty 
Toman  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  mixed  with  that  of 
fanody,  met  him  so  powerfully  on  his  entrance  as 
almost  to  make  him  lose  the  courage  with  which,  in 
the  name  of  God,  he  had  resolved  on  taking  this  step. 
However,  he  greeted  the  shoemaker  in  a  friendly 
oanner,  and  was  kindly  received.  The  possible  value 
of  such  a  new  acquaintance  was  probably  at  once 
thought  ol 

When  the  pastor,  with  some  reluctance,  had  taken 
the  dirty  seat  offered,  and  commenced  conversation,  he 
quickly  came  to  the  subject  most  on  his  mind.  He 
expresed  to  the  shoemaker  how  much  he  pitied  him, 
for  being  obliged  to  sit  sadly  at  work  here,  when  other 
persons  were  going  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  church,  to 
thank  and  pruse  the  Lord.  It  would  be  so  pleasant  if 
he  could  come,  even  once ! 

"Ah,  Herr  preacher,  how  gladly  would  I  do  so!  but, 
7<|Q  see,  it  is  quite  impossible  1  *' 

'^Oh,  why  should  not  you  be  able  as  weU  as  other 
people?"  replied  the  pastor. 

'*  Why,  yon  see,  the  children  have  nothing,  and  earn 
aothing;  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  them  up  honestly,  and 
tbe  few  gnachen  that  I  make  can  hardly  do  this.'* 


«( 


How  much,"  added  the  pastor,  "  do  you  earn  in  a 
day?" 

"  Ah*  (in  a  complaining  tone),  "  it  is  very  little ; 
work  is  so  iU-paid  now!  I  seldom  make  more  than 
ten  silver  groschen  a-day;  teU  me  yourself,  how  are 
a  whole  family  to  live  upon  that  ?" 

(If  the  worthy  man  had  suspected  what  his  visitor 
was  thinking  of,  he  might  probably  have  found  out  that 
he  could  earn  rather  more.) 

"  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  good  offer,"  said  the 
pastor.  ''I  shall  pay  you  ten  silver  groschen  every 
Sunday  evening,  if  you  wiU  go  every  Sunday  morning  to 
church,  and  promise  to  work  no  more  on  the  Lord's- 
day.    Are  you  satisfied  ? " 

The  shoemaker  made  some  little  demur  as  to  the 
want  of  Sunday  clothes,  but  was  assured  that  the  coat 
in  which  he  called  for  his  customers  would  do  quite 
weU  for  church.  And  so,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
wiUing  or  unwilling,  the  pastor's  proposal  was  agreed 
to,  though  no  doubt  in  secret  the  hope  of  his  future 
custom  was  reckoned  upon. 

The  affair  was  therefore  settled.  Next  Sabbath  the 
shoemaker  came  to  church,  and  in  the  evening  received 
ten  silver  groschen  at  the  parsonage.  And  this  went 
on  for  several  weeks. 

On  the  sixth  or  seventh  Sunday,  however,  the  pastor 
waited  long  in  the  twilight  for  his  usual  visitor.  Late 
in  the  evening  the  wife  appeared  instead  of  the  hus- 
band. 

The  pastor  called  with  some  anxiety  as  she  entered, 
'^  How  ?  why  has  your  husband  not  come  ?    Is  he  iU  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  the  woman,  "  not  iU,  Herr  pastor, 
but  he  is  ashamed!" 

<' Ashamed!  of  what?" 

''  Yes,"  she  explained,  <'  my  husband  feels  that  we 
do  not  need  the  money  from  you — we  should  not  take 
it— for  we  have  such  a  good  business  now." 

Notwithstanding  the  pastor  gave  her  the  money,  as- 
suring her  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it,  as  there  had 
been  an  honourable  bargain  between  them ;  and  thus 
she  returned  home.  But  next  day  he  thought  it  was 
time  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  shoemaker's  house. 

He  went  accordingly,  and  was  much  astonished  at 
the  improvement  which  a  few  weeks  had  effected  on  the 
whole  aspect  of  things.  The  room  was  clean  and  neat, 
and  aU  the  family  comfortably  clothed. 

All  this  had  come  to  pass  quite  naturally.  As  the 
shoemaker,  after  his  promise,  dared  not  work  at  his 
last  on  the  Sabbath,  he  had  a  long  time  of  leisure.  He 
helped  his  wife  the  first  day,  in  consequence,  thoroughly 
to  dean  and  arrange  their  house,  and  this  was  found 
sudi  a  comfort^  that  she  afterwards  continued  the 
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good  practice.  And  his  business  had  prospered,  for 
now  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  which 
"makcth  rich/'  better  than  hard  labour  without  it. 
Besides  these  temporal  benef\tS|  the  shoemaker  had 


carried  home  a  spiritual  blessing  from  the  house  of 
God.    And  henceforth  he  experienced  the  truth  of  that 
verse — 
"  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  "  (Gen.  ii.  2). 

H.  u  L. 


Cl^t  Cljiltrrjcn's  CrtHSurg. 


THE  BEHEHBERED  FALSEHOOD. 

''  Father,  sister  Lizzie  called  me  a  dunce.'* 

"  No,  I  didn't,  Katy." 

'*Yes,  she  did,  father;  she  said  I  was  a  dunce  be- 
cause I  couldn't  arrange  my  flowers  like  hcfs.*' 

"  Lizzie,  I  never  knew  you  to  tell  mc  a  falseliood,  and 
though  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  my  little  girl  was  so 
nide  to  her  sister,  I  could  forgive  you.  Tell  rac  the 
truth,  daughter — I  will  not  punish  you.  Did  you  call 
Katy  a  dunce,  Lizzie  ?  " 

*'  No,  father,  I  did  not."  But  Lizzie  did  not  look  up 
cheerfully  into  licr  father's  eyes,  but  hid  her  face  in  the 
flowers  she  had  been  gathering,  until  it  was  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  sweet-williams  and  primroses. 

''I  believe  yon,  Lizzie,"  said  her  father,  but  he 
sighed,  for  he  was  afraid  still  that  all  was  not  rigflit,  and 
the  pleasant  walk  to  Elm  wood  was  saddened,  and  they 
all  returned  in  silence  to  their  home,  Mr.  Hall  soon  to 
forget  that  they  had  ever  taken  it,  and  little  Katy  never 
to  think  of  it  again. 

But  Lizzie  remembered  it  all  the  while ;  whenever 
she  took  the  beautiful  walk  to  Elmwood  she  was  silent 
and  gloomy. 

The  merry  little  rill  as  it  glided  along,  the  robins  in 
the  thickets,  the  very  flowers  in  her  path,  all  seemed 
whispering,  '*  Lizzie,  you  have  told  a  lie,"  and  she  did 
not  love  them  as  she  had  before. 

Often,  too,  in  the  quiet  evenings  their  mother  would 
tell  them  stories,  and  some  they  loved  very  much. 
Joseph  with  his  pretty  coat  of  many  colours,  little 
Samuel,  David  and  Goliath,  they  never  wearied  of ;  but 
there  was  one  that  Lizzie  did  not  like.  It  was  the  story 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphire,  who  told  a  lie,  and  fell  down 
dead  in  a  moment.  On  a  pleasant  Sabbath,  nearly  two 
years  after  the  incident  I  have  mentioned,  she  was  tell- 
ing them  of  heaven,  the  beautiful  home  which  God  had 
prepared  for  all  that  love  and  obey  him.  She  told  them 
of  the  great  white  throne,  of  the  river  of  life,  of  the 
golden  streets  and  pearly  gates,  and,  above  all,  that 
Jesus  was  always  there.  Lizue  was  listening  with  the 
deepest  attention,  and  her  mother  went  on.  '*  There  will 
be  no  sorrow  there,  no  suffering  or  pain  ;  children  will 
always  be  good  and  lovely — none  can  enter  there  who 
quarrel  or  fight,  and  noqe  that  love  and  make  a  lie." 
Lizzie  could  not  stand  this,  but  springing  from  her  chair 
ran  up-stairs,  and  locking  the  door  of  her  little  room 
behind  her,  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed  to  God  that  he 
would  forgive  her  sin,  and  would  help  her  to  confess  it 
all  to  her  father. 

Rising  from  her  knees,  she  determined  before  she  slept 


to  ask  her  father's  forgiveness,  and  tell  him  how  slie 
had  suffered  by  concealing  it  so  long.  She  was  just  be- 
ginning to  write  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  as  she  vas 
a  very  timid  child  she  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  tell 
hiui  in  that  way  than  with  her  lips.  So  she  seated  her- 
self by  the  window,  and  on  a  little  slip  of  paper  wrote  :— 

**  Father,  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  all  about  s 
walk  Katy  and  I  took  with  you  to  Elmwood  a  long  while 
ago.  1  called  her  a  dunce  then,  and  when  you  asked  me 
about  it,  I  told  a  lie,  and  said  I  did  not.  0  father !  I 
am  so  sorry,  and  I  have  asked  God  to  forgive  me,  and 
think  he  has;  won't  you,  father,  forgive  your  little 
Lizzie  ? " 

The  scmp  of  paper  was  all  blistered  with  her  tears, 
and  many  more  were  added  from  her  father's  eyes ;  but 
they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy  that  his  child, 
after  so  long  a  time  had  passed,  should  remember  and 
confess  her  sin ;  for  he  knew  then  it  was  blotted  out  from 
the  book  of  God's  remembrance  (1  John  i  9). 


COmKG  TO  JESUS. 

"  Mother,  what  does  it  mean  to  come  to  Jesus  ?    I 
cannot  see  him,  and  how  can  I  go  to  him  ?** 

"  Ton  cannot  see  him,  but  you  can  speak  to  him ; 
you  can  prey  to  Jesus." 

"  If  he  were  on  earth,  as  he  once  was,"  said  the 
child,  "  I  would  go  to  him.  I  would  set  off  at  once. 
I  would  travel  hundreds  of  miles.  I  would  push  my 
way  through  all  the  people  and  fall  down  before  him, 
and  cry,  *  0  Lord,  give  me  a  heart  to  love  and  sen'e 
thee.'    But  now,  how  can  I  go  to  Jesus  ?  " 

'*  Without  all  this  trouble  you  can  come  to  Jcsu& 
Coming  to  Jesus  is  the  desire  of  the  heart  after  hinu 
Call  to  him  as  the  blind  man,  who,  though  he  did  net 
see  him,  cried  out,  '  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me ! '    You  are  really  better  off  than  those 
men  who  lived  when  he  lived  on  the  earth.  They  often 
had  to  tnvel  very  far.    They  sometimes  could  not  get 
near  to  him  for  the  crowd.    But  he  is  always  within 
your  call.    He  sees  you,  knows  all  you  feel,  and  hcara 
all  you  say.    He  is  in  heaven,  where  he  ever  lives,  and 
loves,  and  pleads  for  sinners.    He  hears  the  softest  call 
we  make ;  he  knows  all  we  want,  and  out  of  his  fulness 
he  can  bestow  every  grace  and  blessing  we  need.     If 
you  feel  a  desire  for  his  forgiveness,  for  the  comfort  of 
his  love,  and  prey  in  faith,  '  Jesus,  save  me  ;  Jesus, 
help  me ;  Lord,  I  am  ignorant,  teach  me ;  mj  heart  is 
hard,  soften  it ;  help  me  to  love,  believe,  and  obey ; 
save  me  from  sin,  and  fit  me  for  heaven '— ^this  is  coming 
to  Jesus.    Can  you  not  do  this  ?  " 
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A   STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 


BY  THE  AX7TH0B  OF  "  THE  CHBONICLES  OP  THE  SCHONBEEG-COTTA  FAMILY.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HE  year  fatal  to  Caesar  Qermanicas  had 
opened.  The  restlessness  of  that  un- 
happy age  was  on  him.  Perhaps, 
also;  something  of  the  restlessness  of 
disease — the -insatiable  longing  which  sometimes 
besets  those  whose  days  are  to  be  few  to  make 
them  full,  to  live  long  in  the  little  while.  Early 
in  the  year  he  left  Syria  to  make  a  progress 
throQgh  Egypt 

By  doing  this  he  was,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
breaking  a  statute  of .  Augustus.  Egypt,  the 
granary  of  Eozbe,  from  which  every  spring  the 
fioman  citizens  drew  their  supplies  of  food,  was 
not  to  be  trodden  by  Eoman  feet  without  per- 
mission from  the  Emperor. 

Every  summer,  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  it 
was  possible  some  daring  rebel  hand  might  seal  and 
dry  np  the  fountain  which  fed  the  life  of  Home. 
Anchored  by.  the  white  quays  of  the  great  mart 
of  the  world,  lay  the  fleet  of  Alezandpan  com- 
^ips.  Stored  in  their  holds  lay  the  golden  fruit 
of  Egypt  and  the  EJgyptian  river.  Before  them 
stretched  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  sudden  storm  s. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  on  the  nearest  points 
of  the  Italian  shore,  watchmen  were  stationed  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  life-bringing  sails — 
full-set  to  distinguish  them  from  others,  even  when 
doee  to  the  harbour — and  to  despatch  the  glad  tid- 
ings by  beacons  and  flying  posts  to  the  anxious 
C^.  The  departure  of  that  fleet  was  a  sacred 
event    Its  arrival  was  a  national  festival. 

For  already  the  mistress  of  the  world,  looking 

down  over  a  waste  Campagna,  and  on  scattered 

▼iUaa^  and  on  £ums  tilled  by  slaves,  from  which  the 

peasant-proprietors  had  long  since  been  absorbed, 

5il 


depended  for  her  existence  on  the  work  of  o^er 
men  and  the  harvests  of  other  soils. 

There  was  a  reverse  to  the  medal  of  the  ^'god* 
dess  Kbme "  enthroned  with  her  civic  crown 
beside  Augustus. .  It  was  the  mendicant  Bome 
kneeling  to  receive  her  dole  of  daily  bread  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  whilst  the  Emperor  anxi- 
ously  watched  the  winds  on  which  his  gianaries 
depended. 

)  Such  a  treasure-house  needed  to  be  well  guarded, 
and  Qermanicus  received  a  sharp  remonstrance 
from  Tiberius  for  entering  it  without  special 
sanction. 

He  had  probably  regarded  it  rather  as  the 
threshold  of  another  treasure-house,  the  key  of  the 
ancient  granaries  from  which  Qreek  aiid  Jew  alike 
had  tasted  "  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 

To  him,  as  to  us,  a  land  of  remains  and  ruins, 
a  mummy  swathed  in  records  of  its  own  past 
glory  ;  the  intervening  eighteen  centuries  be- 
tween us  and  old  Bome  being  but  one  stage  in 
that  far-reaching  past.  To  him,  as  to  us,  a  land 
strangely  symbolized  by  its  river  flowing  so  in- 
variably from  unexplored  sources;  its  sphinx, 
seeming  to  hide  beneath  her  mute  lips  the  answer 
to  riddles  never  solved ;  its  pyramids,  burying 
(among  whatever  other  secrets)  imder  a  mountain 
of  stone  the  lost  history  of  a  forgotten  life. 

Commercially  and  intellectually,  indeed,  Egypt 
had  again  begun  to  stir  with  revived  activity  ; 
as  the  channel  of  the  trade  with  the  East^  the  vast 
granary  of  the  West,  and  the  great  paper  and 
glass  factory  of  the  empire.  The  furthest  extremes 
of  the  empire  were  continually  brought  before  tho 
eyes  of  the  travellers  as  they  journeyed  through 
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the  Nile  valley.  On  the  river  they  were  con- 
stantly passing  boats  and  barges  filled  with  paper 
and  glass  of  native  manufiactare  and  grain  of 
native  growth.  Along  the  banks,  pencilled  against 
the  glowing  sky,  moved  slow  droves  of  camels  and 
mules,  laden  with  spices,  perfumes,  dyes,  and 
gems,  from  the  farthest  south  and  east,  and 
guarded  by  Qerman  horsemen  brought  from  the 
Northern  forests. 

In  the  schools  of  Alexandria^  with  their  in- 
genious compounds  of  theosophies  and  philo- 
sophies. Eastern  and  Western,  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
Callias  found  much  to  admire,  but  old  Laon  was 
far  from  content  with  them. 

"  Mere  shreds  and  patchwork,"  he  said — 
"  patched  together,  not  interwoven ;  mere  debrit — 
crumbled  together,  not  fused.  To  make  a  fusion, 
you.  must  have  a  furnace  glowing  with  living  fire ; 
and  this  is  an  age,  not  of  fire,  but  of  the  ashes  of 
old  fires.  Mere  dust  and  ashes  of  thought,  from 
Greece,  Persia,  India,  Syria.  Not  fused  together," 
he  concluded ;  '^  crumbled  together,  and  all  dust" 

More  especially,  however,  his  indignation  was 
excited  by  Fhilo  and  the  philosophic  Jews  of 
Alexandria. 

"  Of  all  false  pretences  in  the  world,"  he  said, 
"  the  worst  is  a  philosophizing  Jew.  It  is  even 
worse  than  an  testhetical  Boman.  If  the  Jews 
have  an3rthing  fine  about  them,  it  is  their  intense, 
unconquerable  national  life,  their  uncompromis- 
ing fidelity  to  their  lawgiver,  and  to  their  One 
Imperial  Divinity.  Give  me  the  narrowest  and 
most  exclusive  Pharisee  that  ever  glared  at  us 
Gentiles  under  his  phylacteries,  rather  than  the 
smoothest  Hellenist  among  them." 

"You  would  prefer  the  Egyptian  Therapeu- 
tsea,  or  the  Essenes  by  the  Dead  Sea,"  Callias 
said, "  who^  regarding  all  matter  as  evil  and  the 
body  as  a  prison,  live  in  seclusion  firom  all  men, 
in  adoration  of  God,  until  death  shall  absorb  them 
into  His  essence." 

<<  They  are  not  essentially  Jews  at  all,"  Laon 
replied.  "^  Mystics  are  of  no  age  or  race.  They 
are  a  Vestal  priesthood,  guarding  the  deathless 
fire  for  all  humanity — an  echo  of  the  sense  of 
exile  and  home  sickness  which  besets  the  highest 
natures  eveiywhera" 

Yet  vigorous  as  might  be  the  life  of  the  present 
in  Egypt,  it  was  evident  that  the  life  of  the  past 


had  been  mightier.  Even  then  the  cities  of  the 
dead,  the  "  durable  dweUing-pLaces,"  dwarfed 
the  cities  of  the  living.  Even  then,  on  the  heart 
of  the  German  captive,  the  land  of  the  mysterious 
River  left  two  impressions,  which  effaced  all  the 
rest :  that  Death  is  longer  than  life,  and  Nature 
stronger  than  man. 

The  Temple  of  Apis  was  stiU  standing,  and 
had  its  priesthood — a  priesthood  which  counted 
its  duration  by  millenniums.  The  stately  Bkck 
Bull,  with  the  distinctive  white  marks  on  brow 
and  back,  was  marching  about  his  sacred  courts, 
adored  and  giving  oracles,  while  his  huge  sarco- 
phagus was  awaiting  him  in  the  solemn  vaults 
of  the  rock  temple  underground. 

Again,  with  a  restless  foreboding,  Caesar  G«- 
manicus  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  Apis  Temple ; 
and  again  dark  rumours   circulated  among  his 
followers    as   to   what  the  enigmatical  answer 
threatened — the  shadows,  doubtless,  of  that  love 
which  cannot  exist  among  mortal  creatures  with- 
out fear.     Everywhere  he  won  the  confidence  of 
the    people    by  a    condescension  and  courtesy 
which  seem  to  have  been  as  inseparable  from 
him  as  his  athletic  beauty  and  his  temperate, 
pure  life.     It  was  natural  in  him  to  wear  the 
Gaulish  bearskin  in  Gaul,  and  the  Grecian  san- 
dals in  Grecian  lands.     Popularity  followed  him ; 
he  did  not  seem  to  seek  it     He  bore  about  him 
the  indefinable  charm  which    often    surrounds 
those  who  tread  this  earth  lightly,  as  those  who 
have  not  to  build  on  it,  but  to  pass  through  it, 
and  go  early  to  dwell  elsewhere.     Not  being 
occupied  with  far-reaching  schemes  of  personal 
ambition,  he  had  leisure  to  throw  himself  alto- 
gether into  the  life  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  men 
around  him  ;  leisure  to  dwell  in  the  past — ^to  be 
kind  and  thoughtful  to  all  near  him;  space  in 
his  mind  for  a  wide  lateral  horison,  and  wide 
distances  behind  him — perhaps,   unconsciously, 
because  the  horizon  before  him  was  so  near. 

He  visited  the  mighty  remains  of  Thebea.  One 
of  the  oldest  priests  interpreted  to  him  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  its  huge  obelisks,  telling  him  of  the 
armies  and  conquests  and  costly  tributes  of 
empires  that  had  preceded  and  equalled  Rome, 
and  had  passed  away  for  ever.  He  savr  the 
Pyramids,  '^  raised  like  mountains  amid  almost 
impassable  heaps  of  sand."     He  heard  the  xnosic 
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**Btnick  by  the  solar  rays"  from  the  stone  statae 
of  Memnoa 

Far  the  first  tune,  in  the  Temple  of  Apia, 
Siward  came  in  contact  with  an  organized  priest- 
hood In  Borne  he  had  seen  priests,  but  they 
were  mimstera  of  state,  or  diviners  of  the  desti- 
nies of  Rome.  At  Delphi  and  at  Garos  he  had 
heard  of  a  priest  and  a  priestess  ;  bnt  each  was  a 
mere  isolated  oigan  of  divine  utterances  —  a 
solitaiy  gateway  into  the  unknown  world. 

In  ijgypt  still  existed  a  priestly  caste,  with 
tites  reaching  back  to  unknown  ages.  The  gods 
were  not  deified  men  or  humanized  divinities,  but 
mystic  animals  :  the  monotonous,  mysterious, 
changeless,  unprogressive,  animal  nature,  adored 
in  its^  as  a  type  of  the  monotonous  changes 
and  the  changeless  revolutions  of  the  visible 
world,  especially  of  the  Egyptian  world  of  the 
Son,  the  Biver,  and  the  Desert,  with  its  infinite 
expanses  of  starry  sky;  Nature  and  Death  sur- 
rounding outlasting,  hemming  in  ^he  little  life 
of  man. 

**I}id  they  indeed  hem  in  this  little  life  1  Or 
was  tins  little  life  but  to  expand  through  them 
mto  something  wider  and  more  enduring — to 
blend  with  this  infinite  Nature  —  to  endure 
tbrongh  this  unconquerable  Death  %  Was  this 
life  of  ours  indeed  but  as  the  green  strip  between 
two  deserts  1" 

Qnestions  of  this  kind  came  into  Siward's 
mind  as  he  stood  with  Laon  among  the  tombs  by 
the  Nile,  little  able  as  he  was  to  frame  the  ques- 
tions with  Us  lips. 

"What  did  they  mean  by  all  this  work  1 "  he 
aaked,  as  they  looked  round  on  the  elaborate 
paintings  and  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  sepulchral  chambers.  ^  Is  it  for  the  dead  or 
for  the  Uving  %  " 

''The  living  made  this  for  themselves  when 
th^  should  be  dead,"  said  Laon.  ^  Their  houses 
tb^  regarded  as  only  sojourning  places.  This  was 
to  be  their  abode.  On  this  they  lavished  all  their 
vl  life,  they  felt^  is  transitory.  Death  en- 
dures." 

*^ Death  endures,'*  murmured  Siward.     "But 
the  dead  f    Are  those  temples  to  death  the  con- 
queror, or  to  the  living  he  conquered  1 " 
**  Humours  had  come  to  them  of  long  journeys 


of  the  soul  when  it  departs  hence,"  said  Laon. 
"  These  were  written  in  their  Book  of-  the  Bitual 
of  the  dead ;  and  therein  they  swathed  their 
mummies.  A  strange  itinerary  for  the  long  jour- 
ney of  the  soul  when  it  leaves  the  body,  directions 
of  the  way  it  is  to  take,  descriptions  of  the  enemies 
and  the  adventures  it  is  to  meet  in  the  unknown 
world,  and  of  a  solemn  judgment  it  is  to  undergo 
beyond  the  dark  waters,  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body." 

« It  ? — the  soul  ] — we  1 "  asked  Siward  eagerly. 
**  Who  would  not  hear  more  of  this  1  But  if  it — 
if  we — depart,  for  whom  is  this  abode  made 
beautiful  1  The  soul  never  entered  here ;  she  had 
begun  the  long  journey  before  the  mnmmy  was 
laid  here.  What  knows  she  of  this  f  What  is 
aU  this  to  her?" 

"  What  do  w«  know  ? "  said  Laon.  "  What  is 
all  this  world,  what  are  heaven  and  earth,  stars, 
deserts,  and  seas  to  us  ? " 

"But^  Laon,"  said  the  boy,  "they'tiilist  have 
thought  they  knew.  They  must  have  meant  to 
serve  some  one  by  all  this." 

''  There  were  dim  sayings  about  the  soul  com- 
ing back  to  claim  its  old  companion  ;  of  a  Bising 
Again,'*  said  the  old  man  musingly.  *'  But  this 
I  cannot  think ;  to  come  back  from  the  stars  and 
the  free  heavens,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  great 
judgment,  to  this  f  Does  the  Psyche  come  back 
into  the  chrysalis?" 

And  silently  they  left  the  silent  place. 
But  days  afterwards,  as  they  were  sitting  one 
evening  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  on  the  broad 
Nile,  Siward  said  to  Laon, — 

"  Who  wrote  that  Book  of  the  long  journey  of 
the  dead  1     Who  could  write  it  but  some  one 
who  had  gone  and  come  back  1    Did  this  ancient 
people  ever  know  of  one  who  had  ? " 
Laon  shook  his  head. 

"  The  Eg3rptians  are  indeed  an  ancient  people," 
he  said.  '^  But  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the 
world  have  no  record  of  any  who  came  back  to 
tell  of  that  journey." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  afterwards  looking  up 
through  the  pure  night  air  and  through  the  stars, 
Siward  spoke  again, — 

"  Laon,"  he  said,  "  these  tombs  are  for  the  rich. 
The  rich  only  who  can  build  themselves  houses 
on  earth  can  be  embalmed,  or  can  build  them- 
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selves  enduring  dwellings.  Here,  also,  as  in  our 
Valhalla,  the  dwelling-place  of  our  elect,  our 
heroes,  there  is  no  place  for  the  i^oor,  for  the 
slave,  for  the  multitude." 

"  Philosophy  has  her  high  things  for  the  slave, 
for  the  poor,''  said  Laon. 

•*  For  the  wise  slave,"  Siward  rejoined,  "  the 
wise  poor,  those  who  are  rich  in  inner  wealth. 
But  these  multitudes,  everywhere,  these  poor 
disarmed  peasants  who  toil  from  morning  to  night 
with  no  reward  but  blows,  and  hardly  bread 
enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation, — ^for  these 
no  one  has  any  hope,  nor  any  good  tidings  ! 

''  These  multitudes,"  said  old  Laon  carelessly, 
"  the  base,  ignorant  multitudes  !  Those  who  in 
Rome,  if  free,  live  as  beggars  on  the  doles  of 
Egyptian  com:  swarming  like  noisome  flies 
about  the  tall  houses  of  the  Suburra,  and  finding 
their  highest  pleasure  in  seeing  beasts  and  men 
torture  each  other  at  the  games  1  The  multitudes 
who,  in  Athens,  sujQfered  Socrates  to  be  murdered] 
who  live  like  butterflies  or  grasshoppers,  chatter- 
ing and  fluttering  from  infancy  to  dotage? 
What  good  tidings  would  you  have  for  them  ? 
They  chirp  and  flutter,  or  sting  and  buzz,  or  croak 
and  paddle  away  their  little  lives,  and  perhaps 
even  store  honey  and  wax  for  the  generations  of 
a  coming  summer  1  What  would  you  have  more 
for  such  ?  Some  other  world  in  which  they  may 
chirp  and  buzz,  and  flutter  and  chatter  on  for 
ever,  and  perhaps  not  croak  or  sting?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  in  all  courtesy  that  such  a  world  exists. 
But  who  would  care  to  know  1   Not  they,  at  least." 

''  Oh,  Laon,"  said  the  German  captive,  "^  I  am 
not  wise !  I  feel  it  but  too  keenly  among  all  these 
generations  of  the  wise.  I  am  not  wise,  I  or 
mine,  as  your  sages.  Foe  us  what  good  tidings 
can  come  ? 

"If  you|[  race  have  not  the  wisdom  of  our 
sages,"  interposed  Callias,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing near,  "  you  have  beauty,  of  soul  and  flesh. 
And  for  Beauty  there  is  a  place  for  ever.  Be- 
cause Beauty,  as  well  as  Wisdom,  and  Justice, 
and  Truth,  are  real;  at  least,  so  Laon's  sages 
say." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  That  any  should  be  beautiful  seems  such  an 
accident,"  he  said.  ''These  toiling,  suffering 
multitudes,    crouching  under    yokes^   with  the 


Beauty  as  well  as  the  Wisdom  crashed  out  of 
them  ;  to  such  it  seems  strange  that  no  religion 
and  no  philosophy  can  give  a  helping  hand,  or  a 
pitying  word.  For  these  are  in  the  world  every- 
where.    These  are  the  multitudes." 

"For  those  who  have  neither  Beauty  nor 
Wisdom,"  replied  Callias,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
"for  those,  indeed,  I  think  the  less  room  the 
better,  in  any  world ! " 

But  Siward's  earnest  nature  was  aroused,  and 
not  easily  to  be  lulled. 

"  It  seems,"  he  said  to  Laon,  "  almost  as  if 
the  whole  race  of  men  were  like  those  doomed 
races  you  told  me  of,  pursued  by  solemn  aveng- 
ing Eumenides.  If  one  could  tell  for  what  crimes, 
or  for  whose,  and  find  an  expiation !  or  at  least 
teach  men  how  to  avoid  such  evil  for  the 
future ! " 

"  Philosophy  does    tell  the  wise,"   said  old 

■ 

Laon.  "  Are  you  not  wise  ?  Then  rise  above 
these  multitudes,  and  become  wise.  I  am  trying 
to  teach  you  all  day  long." 

And,  with  some  impatience,  he  closed  the 
dialogue. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  length  the  journey  through  Egypt  was  over. 
Qermanicus  and  his  household  were  all  bound 
for  Antioch,  but  by  different  routes. 

Some  had  gone  by  sea  to  Seleucia.  To  Laon 
and  Siward  it  was  permitted  to  accompany 
CaUias,  who  was  to  pass  through  Judasa  to 
Tiberias,  the  new  city  of  Herod  Antipas,  which 
he  was  adorning  with  Greek  sculpture.  It  was 
said  that  in  Syria  some  secrets  were  known  as  to 
the  tempering  of  fine  sword-blades;  and  old 
Laon  hoped  to  gain  some  knowledge  which  would 
enrich  him  in  the  years  of  liberty  which  he  was 
expecting.  Siguna  also  and  little  Hilda  were 
with  them. 

As  they  paced  up  and  down  on  the  long  quays 
of  Alexandria,  waiting  for  the  ship  which  was  to 
carry  them  to  Joppa,  they  frequently  passed  an 
old  man  who  was  standing  under  the  shadow  of 
the  angle  of  a  wall,  with  a  woman  seated  beside 
him,  still  comparatively  young,  the  pallor  and 
the  changed  curves  of  her  face  apparently  tho 
result  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  age. 
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The  old  man*s  lips  were  moving  in  an  audible 
marmnr,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  heed  to 
the  passers>by.  His  absorption  in  his  occupa- 
tioDS  and  indifference  to  all  around  exercised  a 
land  of  fascination  on  Siward,  and  Laon's  words 
fdl  on  his  ear  oncomprehended  as  he  watched 
the  strangers.  The  dress  of  the  old  man  was 
unnsoal ;  on  his  brow,  around  his  wrists,  and  on 
the  fringed  hems  of  his  long  white  robe,  were 
bound  strips  of  parchment  inscribed  with  strange 
large  black  letters,  not  like  either  Greek  or 
Latin ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  made  low 
obeisances,  touching  his  forehead  as  if  in  homage 
to  some  unseen  throne.  The  murmured  words 
also,  when  Siward  came  near  enough  to  hear 
them,  he  found  were  in  a  language  utterly  unin- 
telligible to  him,  nasal,  guttural,  with  weird,  sad, 
monotonous  cadences  in  the  voice. 

At  length  he  ventured  to  ask  Laon  who  this 
stranger  could  be,  and  what  he  would  be  doing. 

Laon  cast  a  careless  passing  glance  on  the  old 
man  and  the  sad -looking  woman,  and  said 
Hghtlj-,— 

^  Jews !  Jews !  only  some  old  Jewish  bigot 
praying." 

**  Praying  to  what — ^to  whom  ]  "  Siward  ven- 
tured to  inquire  further.  ''  There  is  no  temple 
and  no  imaga" 

*"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  said  Laon  hastily.  "  Do 
I  know  every  superstition  of  eveiy  tribe  in  these 
superstitious  Oriental  countries  ?  Fraying  to  the 
bits  of  his  law  written  on  his  garment,  perhaps. 
When  Pompey  entered  the  Sanctuary  of  their 
Temple,  he  is  said  to  have  found  it  empty.  But 
there  were  traditions  of  its  once  having  con- 
tained stone  tables  with  writing  on  them.  I  sup- 
pose they  worship  their  Book  They  boast  that 
they  have  a  very  ancient  sacred  Book  But  how 
should  I  know  ]  It  concerns  no  one  but  them- 
ttlves.  They  look  on  themselves  as  the  rightful 
Blasters  of  the  world,  and  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  enemies.  When  they  could,  they 
massacred  every  one  who  came  near  them,  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  Jew&  And  probably 
they  would  do  the  same  now,  if  they  could ;  they 
are  always  in  insurrection,  following  some  Pre- 
tender who  promises  to  make  them  a  nation  of 
kings.  But  the  Boman  rule  is  good  at  least  for 
this.    It  keepa  down  fanatics  Hke  these.    And 


yet  they  creep  in  everywhere.  They  have  a 
genius  for  money-making.  Here  at  Alexandria 
they  all  but  outnumber  the  Greeks,  and  have 
two  of  the  best  quarters  of  the  City  to  them- 
selves." 

There  was  something  in  Laon's  tone,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  Jew,  so  different  from  his  usual  light 
and  courteous  tolerance  of  other  religions  and 
opinions,  that  Siward  was  perplexed.  And  at 
that  moment  the  words  of  Qoelia  Diodora  about 
the  old  Jew  by  the  fountain  of  Egeria  at  Home 
flashed  back  on  his  memory. 

"  They  are  always  following  some  Pretender," 
he  mused,  repeating  Laon's  words  to  himself ;  and 
in  his  calm  Teutonic  way  he  pondered  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  untU  he  came  on  what  seemed  to 
him  a  solution.  '*  Perhaps  because  of  this  Great 
One  the  old  prophecy  told  them  to  expect" 

And  this  ancient  adored  Book,  this  intense 
and  exclusive  Patriotism,  this  long-expected  De- 
liverer linked  themselves  together  in  his  mind. 

He  longed  to  ask  more,  but  felt  that  in  Laon's 
present  frame  of  mind  questions  were  more  likely 
to  close  than  to  open  further  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  was  silent 

Laon  only  vouchsafed  one  more  remark  on  the 
subject 

"What  these  Jews  believe  or  worship,"  he 
said,  "is  of  no  moment  to  any  but  themselves. 
The  exceptionally  bad  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  have  no  respect  for  other  peoples'  religions 
or  gods,  but  have  the  audacity  to  declare  that  there 
is  no  God  save  their  own,  and  that  all  other  worship 
is  not  merely  useless  but  wicked.  Any  belief  may 
be  tolerated  in  men,  especially  if  it  is  hereditary 
and  national,  if  people  will  keep  it  to  themselves. 
But  a  religion  which  would  invade  and  conquer 
all  other  religions,  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  any  more 
than  a  nation  which  does  the  same.  Unless,  in- 
deed, it  can  succeed,"  he  concluded,  sarcastically. 
"  In  which  case  the  only  remedy  is  to  conquer 
the  conqueror  from  within,  as  we  Greeks  re- 
conquer the  Bomans  who  can  think." 

The  voyage  to  Joppa  lasted  some  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  contrary  winds  and  calms. 

The  Jewish  strangers  were  their  fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

At  first  they  kept  strictly  apart;  but  often 
Siguna's  eyes  met  those  of  the  Hebrew  woman 
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sadly  watching  her  and  little  Hilda,  until  by 
degrees  a  friendly  intercourse  sprang  up  between 
them.  At  first  only  by  means  of  signs,  little 
attentions  to  the  child,  little  presents  of  Syrian 
confectionaiy,  little  nameless  kindnesses.  Then 
a  few  broken  Greek  words,  or  Latin,  and  such  ex- 
temporized language  as  hearts  drawn  to  each  other 
can  always  find ;  and  now  and  then  Siward,  with 
his  more  extended  knowledge  of  Qreek,  was  called 
on  to  interpret 

"  He  is  your  son,"  the  Jewess  said.  *'  Ton  are 
happy.     You  live  for  him." 

"  We  are  slaves ;  we  are  exiles,**  the  German 
mother  replied.  <^  We  live  for  our  masters'  will 
I  may  be  separated  from  him  at  any  moment,  Sit 
any  caprice  of  our  enemies." 

*'I  am  separated  from  my  sons.  For  ever. 
By  the  will  we  can  none  of  us  resist ;  by  the  bars 
we  can  none  of  us  pass.  God  is  almighty.  The 
sacred  writers  say  He  is  merciful." 

And  slowly,  through  the  quiet  hours^  the  story 
of  her  life  crept  out. 

'*  I  had  two  children,  once,  like  you.  He  took 
them  both.  We  lived  in  Home,  near  the  Foun- 
tain of  Egeria,  on  the  Coelian  HilL  We  were 
poor.  The  river  overflowed,  and  flooded  the  low 
grounds  of  the  City.  The  noisome  exhalations 
entered  our  little  home.  Others,  who  were  rich, 
fled.  We  were  poor,  and  had  nowhere  to  fly  to. 
The  fever  seized  my  boys.  First  the  youngest^  a 
babe,  then  the  eldest,  a  child  like  this.  We  laid 
them  underneath  the  rocky  hills,  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  our  people.  We  would  not  buty  our 
dead  among  the  heathen.  On  their  graves  we 
carved  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  and  the 
word  Peace.  For  my  father  is  holy  as  one  of 
the  prophets.  And  he  said,  'The  waters  will 
subside,  the  flood  which  sweeps  all  the  race  of 
men  away;  and,  as  the  dove  in  the  Deluge  of  old, 
these  our  sweet  babes  shall  be  welcomed  into  the 
Ark  of  God — bearing  the  olive  branch  of  peace.' 
And  even  now  they  are  at  peace.  But  from  me, 
from  me  peace  is  gone  for  ever,  until  I  rest  where 
they  rest ;  until  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and 
I  am  welcomed  where  they  shall  be  welcomed. 
If  ever  He  deems  me  worthy.  Who  has  found  me 
so  unworthy  of  His  gifts  here." 

So,  through  the  days  they  were  together,  she 
spoke.     To  Siguna  much  that  she  said  was  dim 


and  strange,  but  the  mothers'  hearts  interpreted 
each  other. 

Only,  the  wife  of  Olave  the  brave  soldier  and 
smith  wondered  that  the  stranger  spoke  so  littJe 
of  her  husband.  The  sons  seemed  to  have  been 
everything  to  her.  She  watched  the  old  Jew  to 
see  why  and  how  this  could  be. 

And  by  degrees  she  began  to  understand. 

Their  journeying  with  the  Jewish  strangers 
did  not  end  with  the  voyage.  Then,  as  now,  in 
spite  of  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  rule,  it  was 
expedient  for  travellers  in  Judaea  or  Galilee  to 
travel  in  companies.  Besides  the  danger  of  the 
predatory  wandering  Arabs,  always  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  by  means  of  the 
creeks  of  desert  which  run  up  into  it  from  the 
east,  the  land  was  infested  by  the  remains  of 
various  bands  of  fanatical  insurgents — ^precursors 
of  the  *' Assassins" — followers  of  Judas  of  Galilee, 
in  their  own  eyes  consecrating  a  life  of  lawless 
rapine  by  a  fierce  fanatical  patriotism,  and  by 
wild  hopes  of  a  coming  Jewish  King. 

The  Jew  Onias  was  glad  of  Gentile  protection 
for  himself  and  his  wife  Esther,  and  for  the 
numerous  gold  pieces  which,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  poverty,  he  knew  experienced  thieves 
would  soon  have  detected  under  the  hems  and 
folds  of  his  garments.  And  while  sympathy  had 
broken  down  the  barrier  of  race  between  the 
German  mother  and  the  childless  Esther,  old 
Laon  and  Onias  had  found  a  meeting-point  in 
sundry  elaborate  negotiations  concerning  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  arms. 

Their  destination  also  was  the  same.  Antioch 
was  the  present  abode  of  Onias  and  Esther,  as 
well  as  the  native  city  of  Laon. 

It  seemed  to  Laon  that  when  once  he  should 
be  free,  and  supplied  with  the  capital  which 
Onias  "  thought  he  had  friends  "  who  might  lend 
him,  all  things  would  be  possible  to  him — ^for 
himself  and  those  he  cared  to  help.  Indeed,  he 
felt  already  in  the  position  of  a  patron  to  Siward, 
Siguna,  and  Callias  j  and  accordingly,  armed  with 
these  benevolent  intentions,  he  indulged  himself 
even  more  than  usually  by  sarcasms  and  whim- 
sical severities  of  language. 

>l«  4e  *  * 

And  meanwhile  the  lives  o£  the  sisters  Qoelia 
flowed  on  with  a  slow  monotony  at  Roma 
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Services  begun  with  enthasiasm  by  the  young 
Vestal  priestess  fell  into  a  grave  dull  routine. 

"For  Borne!  For  Rome!'*  she  repeated  to 
heraelf,  as  she  fed  the  sacred  fire,  or  drew  the 
pure  water  from  the  spring.  "  I  am  only  doing 
simple  woman's  work — such  as  every  matron  does 
for  her  husband's  hearth — for  the  hearth-fire  of 
the  Patria^  of  Rome." 

Bat  none  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  which  keep 
the  even  flow  of  daily  duty  musical,  by  breaking 
%  in  lives  which  flow  in  natural  channels,  came 
to  keep  the  music  firesh  in  the  Vestal's  heart 

More  and  more  mechanical  became  the  Temple 
serrices  for  her. 

And  through  the  monotonous  syllables,  which 
lost  their  meaning  by  repetition,  more  and  more 
frequently  jarred  sharp  interjections  of  doubt 

Who,  what  was  this  fire-goddess  whom  she 
served )  One  of  a  confused  multitude  of  divini- 
ties on  Olympus  1  Did  she  know  who  served  her  ? 
Did  she  care  1  Was  she  good  1  All  on  Olympus 
were  not  What  was  Rome  to  her  9  Or,  again, 
was  she  more  ancient  than  Olympus  ?  Some  hidden 
force  of  nature  1  Impersonal,  then,  and  regardless 
of  man  as  the  earthquake  or  the  lightning  ? 

This  Palladium  which  she  guarded  in  the 
sealed  vasa  What  was  it?  Who  had  thus 
mysteriously  bound  destruction  and  misery  with 
such  accidents  as  the  breaking  of  an  earthen  vase, 
or  the  extinction  of  a  spark  of  fire  1  The  same 
capricious  powers  which  sent  earthquake,  and 
lightning,  and  storm  ?  and  suffered  the  good,  like 
her  sister,  to  be  deformed  and  wretched,  and  the 
bad,  like  so  many  she  heard  of,  to  be  beautiful 
and  prosperous  1 

What,  who  ruled  the  world?  Was  it  ruled 
by  some  good  Beings,  who  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  divine  calm  of  their  perpetual  festival 
by  the  brief  woes  of  men  ?  Or,  rather,  by  some 
slumbering  evil  Beings,  whom  it  must  be  the 
ceaseless  solicitude  of  men  not  to  awake  to 
malignant  vengeance  by  treading  on  some  of 
thdr  smallest  incomprehensible  caprices?  Or, 
again,  by  some  steady  irresistible  Destiny,  which 
wove  in  its  unresting  loom,  with  entire  indif- 
ference, the  dark  and  the  light  threads,  both  in- 
evitable, into  the  course  of  nature  or  the  life  of 
manl 

In  any  caae^  what  was  the  meaning  of  her 


ministry  1     Was  it  really  serving  the  gods,  or 
Rome,  or  any  one  1 

Then  this  Rome  itself,  the  Patria !  How  could 
she  close  her  ears  to  all  the  dark  rumours  of  the 
wickedness  around  her  %  The  Vestals  lived  in  no 
cloistral  seclusion ;  they  had  places  of  honour  at 
the  gladiatorial  games ;  and  that  spectacle  of  tor- 
ture and  death  which,  it  is  said,  no  Latin  author 
dares  to  defend,  must  have  smitten  with  horror, 
at  least  at  first,  other  hearts  than  that  of  Cloelia 
Pulchra.  Moreover,  she  could  not  enter  nor  leave 
the  games,  nor  pass  through  the  streets,  without 
becoming  acquainted  with  evil  unutterabla 

Was  this  Rome  indeed  worth  serving  by  such 
a  sacrifice  as  her  life  ? 

And  even  if  worth  serving,  might  she  not 
have  served  it  a  thousandfold  better  by  keeping 
one  humble  home  pure  and  warm  with  love,  as 
Agrippina  kept  the  hearth  of  Germanicus  ? 

So  her  days  passed,  till  her  whole  life  some- 
times seemed  like  a  mechanical  sleep-walking,  the 
only  reality  in  it  the  love  of  her  little  sister ;  and 
that  love,  in  the  unavailing  pity  it  called  forth, 
more  than  half  sorrow. 

With  Cloelia,  the  deformed,  there  were  indeed 
breaks  enough  in  the  daily  current,  sharp  rebukes 
and  reproaches,  and  contemptuous  neglect  worse 
than  either.  Tet  the  life,  being  more  natural, 
bitter  as  it  often  was,  had  sweeter  moments.  Her 
love  for  her  sister  also  had  in  it  far  more  of  joy 
than  of  sorrow.  Fervent,  adoring,  satisfied,  it 
was  at  once  a  passion  and  a  religion.  In  C1<bHa 
she  believed,  she  knew,  she  saw  that  '' beauty 
and  goodness  and  truth  were  real,  and  do  exist** 

The  tender  pensiveness  which  she  often  saw  on 
the  dear  beautiful  face  only  made  it  more  sacred. 

The  doubt  and  darkness  below,  the  young 
priestess  would  not  for  the  world  have  betrayed 

Doubt,  which  is  without  hope  of  a  solution  in 
noble  natures,  is  silent  If  it  finds  a  voice,  it  is 
because  a  faint  glimmering  of  some  sunrise  of 
Hope  has  touched  the  strong  Memnon  and  made 
it  speak. 

Once  only,  when  the  deformed  girl  spoke  of 
what  the  old  Jew  had  said  of  the  hope  of  his 
people,  did  Qoslia  the  Vestal  betray  the  void 
within. 

^  Did  the  old  Jew  say  his  nation  had  cherished 
the  hope  for  thousands  of  yeans,  and  that  he 
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believes  it  near  now)  Has  any  people  in  the 
world  kept  hope  alive  so  long  1  Has  any  heart 
in  the  world  a  hope  which  grows  brighter  as  the 
days  wear  on  ?  and  we  have  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  What  has  fed  this  hope  ?  Such  a  hope  seems 
in  itself  a  miracle.  It  is  like  a  sunrise  living  on 
through  the  dulness  of  the  common  working-day." 

Cloelia  Diodora  remembered  the  discouraging 
words  of  Laon,  his  scornful  warning  against  the 
Jews,  and  trembled  at  this  eager  reception  of  her 
words,  lest  by  any  unguarded  declaration  she 
should  bring  the.  sister  she  adored  into  contact 
with  any  evil  chance.     And  she  repUed,— 

"  Laon  said  the  Jews  are  a  people  of  misan- 
thropes, and  probably  of  atheists.  That  is,  they 
hate  the  men  of  all  other  races,  and  blaspheme  the 
gods  of  all  other  men.  He  said  they  were  a  set 
of  runaway  slaves,  who,  because  they  had  had  no 
golden  age  in  the  past,  threw  it  into  the  future. 
The  old  Jew  I  saw  did  not  indeed  seem  to  hate  me. 
But  Laon  bid  me  beware  of  them  and  their  super- 
stitiun  the  last  morning  before  he  left  And  I 
have  not  spoken  to  the  old  Jew  since." 

The  Vestal  turned  sadly  away. 

"A  hope  which  makes  men  hate  other  men 
instead  of  loving  them  cannot  be  worth  much," 
she  said. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

To  Siward,  the  words  of  the  Jewess  Esther,  as 
far  as  he  heard  them,  from  herself  or  from  his 
mother,  were  like  mystic  oracles  spoken  dimly  in 
8ome  echoing  cavern,  beside  the  bubbling  of  a 
living  fountain.  They  opened,  as  through  a  veil 
lifted  for  an  instant  and  then  dropped  again, 
glimpses  into  unknown  worlds. 

Chiefly  because  there  was  a  certainty  in  them 
which,  amid  all  the  confused  and  uncertain  sounds 
around  him,  smote  on  his  mind  and  conscience, 
as  the  call  of  a  trumpet  to  battle  amidst  the 
vague  rushing  of  winds,  like  a  voice  through  the 
rolling  of  thunders. 

This  strange  people,  scattered  everywhere,  yet 
possessed  by  a  patriotism  intense  as  his  own,  with 
the  Sacred  Book,  with  the  Hope  of  a  Deliverer, 
attracted  him  irresistibly. 

And  now  pervading  all  these  came  another 
thought,  which  seemed  to  inspire  all 


There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  way  in 
which  this  Jewess  uttered  the  name  of  Gk>d,  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  he  had  ever  heaid 
before. 

It  was  not  only  that  she  spoke  of  only  one  God. 
She  spoke  of  that  One  with  a  quiet  certainty 
which  made  all  the  gods  he  had  heard  of  before 
retire  as  into  a  world  of  shades.  He  could  not 
have  defined  how,  but  it  made  him  think  of  a 
mock  sun  he  had  once  seen  in  a  misty  morning 
on  the  Northern  mountains,  coldly  shining  until  ,the 
real  sun  rose  and  the  mists  cleared  and  wanned 
the  world.  The  mock  sun  was  not  nothing.  If 
there  had  been  no  real  sun,  it  could  not  have 
been. 

The  shades  in  the  under  world  were  not  nothing. 
K  there  had  not  been  men,  there  could  not  be 
shades.  But  as  the  warm  pressure  to  a  beating 
human  heart  to  the  empty  meeting  of  arms  folded 
in  a  vain  embrace  around  those  dim  forms— as 
the  ringing  tones  of  a  living  human  voice  to  the 
attempted  sounds  dying  on  those  gasping  lips — so 
seemed  to  him  the  Qod  of  this  Esther  the  Jewess 
to  any  god  he  had  ever  known  of  before. 

It  was  not  often  she  uttered  the  name.  It  was 
scarcely  with  love,  only  always  with  a  quiet  cer- 
tainty of  His  living  as  really  as  any  she  spoke  to 
were  living ;  a  sense  of  an  inevitable,  unchange- 
able relationship  to  Him,  and  a  conviction  that 
He  had  spoken  to  men. 

Other  gods  might  be  spoken  about,  perhaps 
spoken  to.  This  God  had  spoken.  And  with 
irresistible  longing  Siward  wanted  to  learn  what, 
and  to  whom. 

Esther,  and  even  Onias,  seemed  to  walk  with 
a  freer  step  and  a  higher  bearing  from  the  moment 
they  first  trod  the  soU  of  Judaea. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  City  and  the  House  of 
our  God,"  Esther  said,  and  her  eyes  kindled. 

And  all  day,  as  they  rode  among  the  corn-fields 
and  the  orange-gardens  of  the  maritime  plain,  or 
among  the  vineyards  and  olive-groves  of  the  ter- 
raced hill-sides,  her  lips  were  murmuring  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  songs  of  her  people.  Strangely 
different  from  the  songs  and  legends  of  all  other 
people,  in  this, — ^that  through  all  the  battle-songs 
and  the  strains  of  mournful  or  exulting  patrio^m, 
through  all  the  stories  of  tender  domestic  love  or 
of  heroic  sacrifice,  penetrates  one  living  Name, 
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perradio^  deepening,  inspiring  all  Jerusalem 
u  not  the  Sacred  City  only — it  is  the  ''  City  of 
our  God;"  Zion  is  the  perfection  of  beaaty,  for 
oat  of  Zion  Qod  hath  shined ;  it  is  not  the  Temple 
and  its  services  chiefly  for  which  the  singer's  heart 
sighs :  *'  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks, 
my  heart  panteth  for  Thee^  O  God.  My  sonl 
thirsteth  for  Qod,  for  the  living  Qod  When  shall 
I  come  and  appear  before  Thee  1 " 

All  the  day,  as  they  slowly  descended  into  the 
valleys  or  climbed  the  rocky  hills,  a  solemnity 
seemed  to  deepen  over  the  Jewish  woman.  She 
scarcely  8|)oke  to  any  one,  and  at  length,  when 
the  last  separating  range  was  crossed,  and  the 
towers  and  palaces  and  massive  bulwarks,  and 
above  all  the  lofty  fa9ade  of  the  Temple,  came  in 
sights  she  alighted  from  the  ass  she  was  riding, 
.  stretched  out  her  arms,  then  clasped  her  hands 
together  as  in  prayer,  and  wept. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  but  she  had 
not  seen  the  dty  since  her  childhood.  Her  father, 
now  an  aged  man  in  Bome,  and  her  mother,  long 
since  dead,  had  led  her  childish  feet  along  those 
streets,  and  taught  her  to  bend  in  prayer  within 
those  sacred  courts.  Her  parents  were  among 
the  few  not  spoken  of  in  any  histories,  Latin  or 
Greek  or  Jewish,  save  in  the  one  history  which 
is  occupied  not  with  princes  and  states,  but  with 
God  and  man.  They  were  of  those  who  had  waited 
in  Jerusalem  for  Qod,  and  One  whom  He  would 
send. 

Onias  also  dismounted  and  walked  beside  her. 
He  also  had  been  saying  long  prayers  through  the 
day.  Bat  his  mind  was  too  full  of  the  results  of  his 
negotiations  with  Laon  not  to  confide  them  to  her. 

"  Esther,"  he  said,  "  it  is  written,  the  Qentiles 
shall  be  our  ploughmen  and  our  bondsmen.  It 
is  fulfilled  this  day,  in  a  figure.  This  old  Qreek 
is  an  annourer  of  the  first  quality.  He  is  to 
establish  an  armoury  at  Antioch,  his  native  city, 
vhere  for  the  present  we  are  to  abide.  I  shall 
take  his  wares  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
At  length  I  have  arranged  all  I  can  have  sale 
to  any  extent  for  such  weapons  among  our  own 
people." 

"  Is  there  not  risk  in  such  trade  1 "  she  said, 
tfying  to  bring  back  her  thoughts  to  meet  his. 
•*  Will  not  the  Roman  soldiers  hinder  it  % " 

"'  Bisk  there  may  be,"  he  said  loftily,  but  lower- 


ing his  voice.  ^^  What  great  good  is  to  be  gained 
without  risk  %  But  our  people  may  have  use  for 
arms  the  Qentiles  will  neither  like  nor  hinder. 
For  Israel  is  it  not  worth  while  to  run  some 
risk  ?  Was  there  no  risk  to  Qideon  or  to  David 
the  king  ?  Besides,"  he  added,  as  if  to  himself, 
"  the  profits  are  something  out  of  the  common 
way.  I  am  afraid  to  tell  thee  what  they  may  be. 
This  Qreek  cannot  get  on  without  my  help,  and 
naturally  he  must  pay  for  it  Thou  mayest  live 
like  a  princess." 

^'I  am  no  princess,  Onias,"  she  said;  "not 
even  the  humblest  mother  in  Israel,"  she  added, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  pain.  "  What  are  gold 
and  silver  to  mef" 

"Have  I  ever  murmured  at  that?"  he  said 
with  an  altered  tone.  "  He  gave,  and  He  hath 
taken  away." 

"No,  no,"  she  said;  "thou  hast  not  mur- 
mured. It  is  I  who  have  murmured  and  sinned, 
and  brought  the  curse  on  thee.  If  only  He  had 
taken  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  left  the  babes." 

"  Silver  and  gold  had  we  none  the  less  needed, 
had  the  babes  been  left,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
buke, half  dreading  what  judgment  might  follpw 
a  wish,  in  his  eyes,  so  profane.  "  Qold  is  good, 
come  when  it  may.  Let  us  not  forget  to  praise 
Qod,  therefore.  He  is  the  giver  of  all  And 
praise  is  acceptable  to  Him." 

Accustomed  as  she  was,  in  her  husband,  to 
the  inextricable  confusion  of  love  of  country  with 
a  half'bargaining,  half-trembling  religion,  his 
words  did  not  surprise  her.  She  attempted  no 
reply,  and  they  entered  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in 
silence. 

The  dty  was  magnificent  with  the  buildings  of 
the  great  builder,  Herod  the  Qreat  He  had  died 
only  twenty  years  before,  and  the  freshness  of 
tint  and  of  cutting  had  not  passed  from  the  stone 
walls  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  which  he  had 
excavated  and  built  outside  the  walls. 

Onias,  from  his  Pharisaic  adherence  to  the 
ancient  law,  and  Esther,  with  her  worship  of  the 
living  Lawgiver,  looked  with  equal  horror  on  these 
signs  of  QentUe  dominion.  Qentile  culture  that 
could  scarcely  be  called,  which  was  to  be  promoted 
by  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  amphitheatre 
outside  the  walls,  or  the  unhallowed  exhibitions 
of  the  theatre  within. 
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*'  Tour  people,"  said  Laon  to  Onias,  "  rose  in 
insurrection,  it  is  said,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great,  because  he  set  up  empty  suits  of  armour 
around  the  theatre.     Is  this  true?" 

"  It  is  true,'*  replied  Onias,  his  eyes  kindling; 
**  and  they  did  well.  Our  law  forbids  such  idola- 
trous usageSb  They  also  did  well  and  died  well, — 
the  young  men  who  were  burned  alive  for  tearing 
down  the  image  of  an  eagle  which  the  king  had 
dared  to  set  up  over  the  Temple  gate.  The  men 
were  burned  alive.  But  the  eagle  has  never  been 
replaced.  The  Holy  City  is  desecrated  by  no  idols. 
The  Homan  governors  themselves  venture  not  to 
profane  it  by  bringing  their  idolatrous  standards 
within  its  gates.  The  troops  are  quartered  at  the 
new  city  of  Cssar,  not  in  the  City  of  David." 

"  A  golden  eagle  might  have  attractions  to  the 
most  pious  crowds,"  suggested  Laon  sarcastically. 
<<  The  gold,  if  not  the  image.  It  could  doubt- 
less be  melted  down,  as  your  ancestors,  I  think, 
did  with  the  gold  ornaments  of  the  Egyptians. 
Only,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  did  not  use  them 
in  a  way  your  Lawgiver  approved.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  golden  calf,  made  long  before  the  days 
of  these  Romans." 

"  Our  people  sinned  and  suffered,"  said  Onias, 
gravely.  "  For  this  they  were  led  into  captivity 
in  Babylon.  But  since  the  restoration  they  have 
never  sinned  thus  again." 

"  Never  sinned  thus,  indeed  1"  remarked  Laon. 
''I  see ;  your  people  are  wiser. .  It  displeases 
their  Lawgiver  to  have  the  gold  molten  into  a 
calf  or  an  eagle.  Therefore  they  melt  it  into  gold 
pieces.  They  are  wise.  Gold  pieces  buy  Gentile 
wares,  and  can  be  worshipped  without  transgress- 
ing the  law." 

Onias  turned  aside  to  the  minor  accusation. 

'^We  do  not  worship  the  gold  pieces.  In 
Judaea,  we  suffer  not  even  the  image  of  the  Em- 
peror to  be  stamped  on  our  Jewish  coins.  The 
Eoman  governors  respect  our  belief.  We  would 
die  rather  than  consent  to  have  idolatrous  symbols 
set  up  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

It  was  true.  The  Roman  governors  knew  it 
And  old  Laon  knew  it 

"  Tou  are  a  wonderful  people,"  he  said,  more 
respectfully ;  "  loving  money  as  you  do,  to  love 
something  you  call  your  Divine  law  better.  And 
yet  it  is  said  your  law  is  as  strong  in  insisting  on 


mercy  and  in  forbidding  un&ir  dealing  as  in  de- 
nouncing images.  Are  there  no  oppressed  poor 
and  no  hard  bargains  within  the  walk  of  yonr 
Sacred  City  1 " 

^  We  are  not  what  we  should  be  in  the  eyes  of 
our  God,"  said  Onias,  gravely.  ^  If  we  were,"  he 
added  bitterly,  "  we  should  not  be  what  we  are  in 
the  eyes  of  man.  Not  the  Temple  only  should 
be  undefiled  by  Gentile  feet.  Not  Jerusalem 
only  shoidd  be  untrodden  by  Roman  legionsw 
Not  a  foot  of  the  uncircumcised  should  enter 
within  our  borders,  except  to  serve  our  people, 
and  to  adore  our  God." 

Laon  did  not  pursue  the  subject  He  turned 
away  and  left  the  Jews  together.  Bat  after  a  Irag 
silence,  he  said  to  Callias  and  Siward  as  they  rode 
together,  by  Herod's  amphitheatre,*^ 

''  When  will  some  one  rise  against  these  Bo- 
mans,  not  for  setting  up  images  of  the  gods,  bat 
for  mangling  the  divinest  images  we  have  of  the 
gods  between  the  teeth  and  claws  of  beasts  1 
These  Jews  make  insurrections  against  what  tbej 
call  idolatry, — when  will  there  be  an  insmrection 
against  cruelty  ?  So  many  altars  to  Power,  and 
only  one  in  the  world  to  Pity  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Onias  and  Esther  found  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
garden-towers  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  City 
being  crowded  with  worshippers  who  had  come  up 
to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  Fairer  to  the  eye 
than  ever  before  or  since  was  Jerusalem  then, 
enthroned  on  the  edge  of  the  hills,  guarded  by 
deep  ravines.  Some  said  that  the  architectural 
magnificence  of  the  city  exceeded  that  of  Rome. 

The  lines  of  the  flat  roo&  were  broken  by  the 
towers  of  Herod's  palaces  and  fortresses,  and  by 
the  lofty  richly  decorated  Front  of  the  Temple 
itself. 

From  the  window  of  their  garden-tower  on 
Olivet,  Esther  and  Onias  looked  down  erne  s{»ing 
evening  on  groves  of  ancient  olives,  their  silvery 
gray  interspersed  with  the  fresh  green  of  fig-trees, 
on  glossy  shrubberies  of  myrtle,  broken  by  the 
lofty  tops  of  the  sweeping  cedars  and  by  the 
feathery  crowns  of  palms. 

The  footpath  and  the  high  road  to  Rethany 
wound  along  among  the  gardens  into  the  hollow 
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of  theKedroD,  dark  then  with  the  parple  shadows 
of  eveniDg.  From  these  shadows  rose  the  beau- 
tiful momitain-eity,  dazzling  with  all  her  stately 
Dew  buildings,  sacred  with  all  her  ancient  associa- 
tioDs;  as  yet  desecrated,  and  hallowed,  by  no 
Dobrons  Way. 

To  the  eyes  of  Onias  and  Esther,  all  these 
princely  castle-towers,  all  the  columned  cloisters, 
snow-white  with  firesh  marble^  or  toached  to  a 
golden  glow  by  the  son,  all  the  gilded  roofs,  were 
merely  so  many  appendages  or  testimonies  of 
homage  to  the  Sanctuary  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine — still  retaining,  in  spite  of  Herod's  tower- 
ing Front  and  golden  roofs,  the  likeness  of  the  old 
sacred  Tent  of  the  Wilderness,  around  which  their 
fathers  had  gathered. 

The  materials,  and  the  art  with  which  it  was 
built,  were  of  little  moment  to  the  Jewish  pU- 
grima  To  Onias  it  was  the  Sanctuary  of  his  race. 
To  Esther  it  was  the  House  of  her  GkxL 

As  they  looked  they  could  almost  discern  the 
white-robed  companies  of  priests  moving  about 
the  cloiBtered  courts,  in  preparation  for  the  Feast 

Bat  Esther  said  sorrowfully,  ^  My  father  used 
to  say  this  Temple,  with  its  golden  roofs  and  pre- 
cions  marbles,  was  poor  and  bare  indeed,  compared, 
not  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  but  with  the  an- 
cient Tent  in  the  Wilderness,  covered  with  badger 
skins.  For  on  that  the  Cloud  of  Olory  rested, 
and  in  its  Holy  of  Holies  abodQ  the  Ark,  the 
chenihims  shadowing  the  mercy-seat  When  will 
the  Shechinah  return ! " 

"  It  is  oun  to  slay  the  sacrifices  and  purify  the 
sacred  yessela,"  Onias  replied.  *'  God  only  can  fill 
the  vessels,  or  send  down  the  Cloud." 

''But  oh,  what  sacrifices,  Onias!"  she  said. 

''Old  words,  which  my  father  used  to  read,  keep 

ringing  through  my  heart     '  To  what  purpose  is 

the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  t'     *  Bring  no 

more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination 

nQtoM&'  'Tour  appointed  feasts  My  soul  hateth: 

I  am  weary  to  bear  them.'    Weary  to  bear  them, 

Onias,  so  many  ages  ago !     What  then  now) 

Are  we  indeed  bringing  Him  what  He  asks  for, 

what  He  cares  to  have  1    The  ciy  of  violence  and 

strife  is  in  the  City.     Marble  palaces,  gilded  roofs, 

feasting  and  splendour; — and  amidst  it  all  the 

ciy  of  the  poor  and  the  wronged  I    There  is  an  op- 

pressicHi  on  my  heart     It  seems  as  if  the  prayers 


reached  no  further  than  the  golden  roofs ;  but  the 
cries  to  the  Throne  in  heaveiL" 

"  How  can  I  help  it )  "  Onias  replied  impatiently} 
'^  I  at  least  have  spared  no  cost  I  have  given 
alms  enough  into  the  Temple  treasury  to  provide 
a  Passover  Feast  for  a  score  of  poor  families.  I 
would  have  given  more,  but  thact  I  feared  to  make 
people  suspect  that  poor  old  Onias  was  .ifter  all 
richer  than  he  seemed.  We  have  a  journey  to 
make  after  the  Feast ;  and  not  all  that  come  up 
to  the  Passover  come  to  sacrifice  or  to  pray." 

For  the  next  week  the  City  was  full  of  feasting. 
It  was  the  great  national  festival  Of  old  their 
ancestors  had  partaken  of  the  lamb  and  the  bitter 
herbs  standing,  with  girded  loins,  like  slaves  not 
yet  liberated.  Now  the  poorest  Jew  reclined  at 
the  board  ''like  a  king  and  a  freeman."  The 
streets  were  full  of  pilgrims,  chiefly  men.  It 
was  a  festival  which  the  Romans  watched  with 
anxiety,  and  with  which  they  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere.  We  know  that  they  even  professed  to 
honour  it,  by  pardoning  a  criminal  "  whomsoever 
the  people  would."  Among  all  the  festive  crowds 
not  a  Roman  soldier  was  to  be  found. 

Old  Laon  watched  the  motley  company  which 
thronged  the  narrow  streets  and  clustered  in  the 
porticoes  and  open  courts  with  curious  interest 
For  the  time  all  intercourse  had  been  suspended 
between  him  and  the  German  captives  and  their 
new  Jewish  acquaintances. 

Onias  dreaded  ceremonial  pollution,  with  its 
attendant  inconveniences  and  expenses;  and 
Esther  was  absorbed  in  the  devotions  and  the- 
sacred  memories  of  the  Festival,  and  in  making 
it  as  much  as  she  conld  a  festival  to  some  of  the 
poor  families  who  had  come  up  from  the  country 
districts,  from  the  forests  of  Galilee  and  the  hill- 
country  of  the  South. 

Morning  after  morning,  Laon  used  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  Royal  Porch  of  the  Temple, 
among  the  three  magnificent  aisles  of  Corinthian 
columns,  the  stately  cloister  lan<e  and  lofty  as  our 
noblest  cathedrals. 

"  It  might  be  a  Temple ! "  he  said.  ''  And  it  is 
only  a  Porch  for  us  who  dare  not  enter  the 
Temple.** 

For  beyond  this  magnificent  entrance  no  heathen 
feet  might  ventura  Just  within  it  rose  the 
richly  ornamented  stone  barrier,  with  its  inscrip- 
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tion  warning  off  profane  feet  Onias  and  Esther 
passed  them  often  at  a  distance^  and  entered  from 
the  shadows  into  the  light  of  the  sacred  courts 
—he  into  the  Court  of  the  Men,  she  into  the 
Court  of  the  Women,  separated  by  the  long 
flights  of  marble  steps  and  the'  Beautiful  Gate 
from  the  inner  courts. 

"  A  strange  people/'  Laon  said  to  Siward  and 
Callias.  "  See  how  they  despise  us,  and  see  how 
these  Romans  cringe  to  them.  Not  a  temple  in 
the  world  but  would  be  honoured  by  the  homage 
of  one  of  Csesar's  legates.  In  this  Temple  the 
presence  of  Caesar  himself  would  be  regarded  as 
an  intolerable  desecration.  The  poorest  of  these 
beggarly  Jews  may  enter,  and  the  Emperor  must 
keep  at  a  lowly  distance  outside.  And  the  Ro- 
mans submit" 

*'  Yet  they  scarcely  seem  one  people,"  Callias 
said.  "  See  how  different  their  costume  is,  and  even 
their  speech  and  their  complexions.  Polished  Alex- 
andrians, talking  Greek  as  fluently  as  any  Athen- 
ian— strangers,  burned  nearly  black,  from  Africa 
— Oriental  merchants  from  Babylon  or  Persia;  and 
among  them  these  half-starved  wild  men  in 
white  clothing,  ascetics  from  their  villages  by  the 
Dead  Sea — ^these  Pharisees  with  their  sancti- 
monious looks,  dreading  to  touch  us  with  the 
hem  of  their  garments — these  poor  peasants,  ill- 
clad,  with  hands  hard  with  toil — ^fishermen  from 
Galilee — husbandmen  from  the  South — shepherds 
from  the  Eastern  hills.  AH  these  sweep  past  us 
through  the  gate  we  dare  not  enter,  into  their  own 
Sanctuary,  Surely  this  is  a  score  of  nations,  not 
one  nation.     What  have  they  in  common  ? " 


"They  have  this  in  common,"  said  Laon, 
"  that  scattered  as  they  are  voluntarily  thiongh 
every  dty  in  the  world  where  there  is  trade  to 
be  done,  every  one  of  them  is  bound  to  eveiy 
other  by  a  tie  such  as  binds  together  no  nation 
on  earth,  not  even  some  remote  mountain  tribe 
which  has  never  seen  an  invader.  Elastic  to 
stretch  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  binds  every 
one  of  them  to  this  City,  this  Sanctuary,  and  to 
each  other." 

"  What  is  the  tie  ?  "  asked  GaUiaa 

"  A  common  contempt  of  other  races ;  a  com- 
mon enthusiasm  for  their  own ;  a  common  his- 
tory contained  in  a  Book  which  they  look  on  as 
Divine ;  a  common  Hope,  which  they  also  look 
on  as  Divine ;  common  festivals,  which  com- 
memorate national  deliverances,  drawing  them  to 
the  Common  Temple.  Their  lawgiver  must  hare 
been  a  great  patriot  and  statesman,  this  Moses 
in  whom  they  trust.  I  always  thought  them  a 
wonderful  and  inexplicable  people.  But  now, 
first,  at  Jerusalem,  I  begin  to  understand  the 
Jews." 

Yet  Siward,  walking  in  silence  beside  Laon 
and  Callias,  had  gained,  through  the  faith  of 
Esther,  a  glimpse  into  the  true  nature  of  the  bond 
which  united  the  Jewish  nation,  deeper  than 
Laon's. 

He  had  seen  afar  off  a  dim  vision  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  Living  Waters,  whence  flowed  the  Book 
with  its  History,  the  Hope  with  its  inspiration, 
the  intense,  unconquerable  Patriotism. 

For  he  had  found  a  Jewish  heart  which  be- 
lieved in  the  Living  God. 


CONFpEMITY    TO    THE    WOELB-ITS    CITEE. 

BY  CHABLE8  J.  BROWN,  D.D.,  EDINBURGH. 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  bnt  be  ye  tnuuformed.'* — Box.  zU.  2. 


T  is  a  double  precept — a  negative  one 
and  a  poritive,  Unked  together  by  the 
"but,"  ''Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed."  I 
will  touch  a  little,  before  I  have  done,  on  each 
precept  But  what  I  have  principally  in  view  is 
the  connection  between  them, — ^the  altogethervital 
<;onnection  which  will  be  found  to  subsist  between 
the  negative  and  the  positive,  marked  by  the 


''  but,"  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  hii 
be  ye  transformed."  There  is  a  great  principle 
there, — a  great  characteristic,  both  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  and  of  the  new  and  holy  life  of 
the  Christian  that  comes  out  of  it — ^which  prin- 
ciple, characteristic,  I  cannot  perhaps  better 
begin  to  indicate  than  by  relating  an  incident 
that  lately  came  to  my  knowledge.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  there  lives  a  layman  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  of  rarely  devoted  pie^ — 
married  to  a  lady  of  rank  ivho  happily  is  of 
one  mind  with  him.  He  is  one  of  the  English 
lay  preachers  of  onr  time,  and  the  author  of 
several  valnable  little  volumes,  well  known  among 
the  book  societies  of  the  kingdom.  Previous  to 
his  conversion,  he  was  a  gay,'  thoughtless  man — 
thoroughly  a  "  man  of  the  world,  having  his  portion 
in  this  life" — an  ardent  frequenter  of  theatres, 
assemblies,  card-tables,  and  the  like.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  in  drawing- 
rooms  with  the  excellent  Miss  Marsh,  the  authoress 
of  the  "  life  of  Hedley  Vicars,"  and  dther  works. 
At  a  party  one  evening  he  accosted  her — ^  Oh,  I 
suppose,  Miss  Marsh,  you  are  at  your  old  work 
of  wanting  us  to  give  up  dancing,  and  card-play- 
ing, and  all  these  things."     "  No,"  she  answered, 

"  no,  Mr.  B ^  I  want  you  to  accept  everything 

—to  accept  everything  in  Christ,  and  to  do  it 
JQst  now  ;  and,  when  you  are  accepted  in  him,  to 
jadge  of  all  these  things  you  speak  of  from  the 
lx)sition  of  one  accepted."  An  admirable  answer 
—in  which  there  were  doubtless  present  to  the 
mind  of  Miss  Marsh  several  thoughts ;  such  as, 
first,  that  supposing  this  man  of  the  world  to 
have  g^ven  up  those  things  without  accepting 
Christ,  it  had  been  a  very  poor  thing — possibly 
a  iatal  delusion  and  snare  :  and,  second,  that  it 
was  a  very  unlikely  thing  he  should  be  persuaded 
to  give  them  up,  remaining  a  stranger  to  Christ, 
smce,  very  poor  as  they  were,  they  were  his  all — 
his  only  portion  and  happiness  :  and  thirdly, 
and  especially,  that  if  he  were  only  drawn  by 
the  grace  of  Qod  to  accept  of  Christ,  and  all  things 
in  him,  then,  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  without  an  effort,  he  would  leave  them  all 
behind  him — ^give  them  to  the  winds.  "No," 
she  said,  "I  want  you  to  accept  everything — 
to  accept  everything  in  Christ,  and  to  do  it  just 
now ;  and,  when  you  are  accepted  in  him,  to 
judge  of  all  these  things  you  speak  of  from  the 
position  of  one  accepted." 

Miss  Marsh,  I  say,  in  giving  this  answer,  felt, 
in  the  first  place,  that  supposing  this  man  of  the 
world  to  have  given  up  all  those  things  without 
accepting  Christ,  it  had  been  a  very  poor  thing,  and 
possibly  a  fatal  delusion  and  snare.  Oh  yes,  the 
Pharisee  could  keep  his  fast  twice  in  the  week, 
^  go  down  firom  his  temple  prayers  to  his  house 


self-deluded  and  unsaved.  Herod  could  "  do 
many  things,  and  hear  John  gladly,"  and  by-and-by 
take  off  John's  head  for  the  sake  of  his  own  licen- 
tious passions  and  desires.  Surely,  surely  it  were  a 
veiy  wretched  thing  to  give  up  this  small  gratifi- 
cation and  that,  and  die  after  all  unpardoned,, 
lost! 

And,  second,  I  said  that  Miss  Marsh  knew  that  it 
was  a  very  unlikely  thing  this  man  of  the  world 
should  be  persuaded  to  give  those  things  up,  re- 
maining a  stranger  to  Christ,  since,  poor  as  they 
were,  they  were  his  all — his  only  portion  and  hap- 
piness. For,  as  Matthew  Heniy  somewhere  says, 
"  Men  will  rather  feed  on  husks  than  starve."  Ah, 
it  is  thus  we  in  vain  demonstrate  to  some  of  you 
how  poor  and  unsatisfying  the  worid  is—alas  I 
it  is  your  all, — the  best  you  have  :  and  if,  some- 
times, your  conscience  is  moved  by  our  appeals, 
and  you  are  led  to  give  up  for  awhile  things 
against  which  it  remonstrates,  you  are  soon  back 
to  them  again,  or  rather  they  are  back  to  you — 
rush  in  again  to  fill  up  in  some  way  the  aching 
void  in  your  heart. 

But  thirdly,  and  especially,  I  said  Miss  Marsh 
knew  that  if  this  man  of  the  world  should  only 
be  drawn  by  the  grace  of  God  to  accept  of  Christ, 
and  all  things  in  him,  then,  very  much  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  without  an  effort,  he  would 
leave  all  those  things  behind  him — give  them  to 
the  winds.  I  was  not  informed  how  long  it  was 
after  the  interview  that  Mr.  B actually  be- 
came "  a  new  creature  "  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  I 
am  very  sure  of  this,  that,  from  that  hour,  he  had 
not  so  much  to  give  up  those  things  by  any  pain- 
ful sacrifice,  as  simply  to  find  them  drop  off 
from  him  of  their  own  accord — as  things  which, 
apart  from  all  questions  as  to  the  mere  law- 
fulness of  them,  were  now  altogether  beneath 
his  regard.  And  this  is  the  principle  I  referred 
to  at  the  outset)  as  embodied  in  the  connection 
between  the  negative  and  positive  precepts  of 
the  text,  and  marked  in  the  ''but,''  "  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed." 
The  principle  is,  that  it  is  the  positive  which 
carries  the  negative — which,  superseding  a  thou- 
sand petty  questions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  this 
thing  and  that,  secures,  and  alone  can  secure  and 
carry  the  negative  along  with  it  As  I  said,  the 
principle  belongs  equally  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
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and  to  the  new  and  holy  life  of  the  Christian 
which  comes  out  of  it 

1.  First,  it  belongs  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
There  is  no  mistake  which  the  men  of  this  world 
more  uniformly  commit,  and  few  which  they 
commit  more  fatally,  than  this — ^they  suppose, 
and  will  have  it,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
comes  to  ffet  from  them,  not  to  give  to  tliem^ — 
to  demand,  not  to  impart, — to  exact,  not  to 
bestow, — to  impoverish,  not  to  enrich.     So  Mr. 

B evidently  assumed  when  he  said,  "  Oh,  I 

suppose,  Miss  Marsh,  you  are  nt  your  old  work 
of  wanting  us  to  give  up  " — such  and  such  and 
such  things.  But  she  as  evidently  assumed  the 
reverse  when  she  answered,  ^  No,  I  want  you 
to  accept  everything  in  Christ"  She  therein 
announced,  in  effect,  this  grand  characteristic  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ — ^that  it  comes  not  to  get, 
hut  to  give, — not  to  demand,  but  to  impart, — ^not 
to  exact,  but  to  bestow, — ^not  to  impoverish,  but 
to  enrich — ay,  and  with  such  and  so  great  riches, 
that  in  the  first  hour  of  our  consciously  accepting 
them,  the  world  simply  drops  off  from  us,  and  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  blessed  and  loved  necessity  to  part 
with  all  things  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
new  riches,  and  incompatible  with  the  enjoying 
of  them. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  Lord  Jesus  says — 
'*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid 
in  a  field,  the  which  when  a  man  hath  found  he 
hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all 
that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field"  ?  «  For^oy 
thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath." 
Bengel  has  one  of  his  shorty  weighty  words 
there,  "  Gaudium  spirituale  stimuluB  abnegandi 
mundi — spiritual  joy  the  incentive  to  the  deny- 
ing of  the  world."  But^  still  better,  I  have  long 
loved  a  few  words  of  Augustine's,  written  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago  in  his  '^  Confessions," 
where,  giving  the  account  of  his  conversion,  and 
when  referring  to  certain  pleasures  he  had  long  in- 
dulged, and  felt  as  if  life  were  scarce  worth  having 
without,  he  breaks  forth  thus  : — '*  How  sweet  did 
it  at  once  become  to  me  to  want  the  sweetnesses 
of  those  toys,  and  what  I  feared  to  be  parted  from 
was  now  a  joy  to  part  with !  For  Thou  didst 
cast  them  forth  from  me,  thou  true  and  highest 
sweetness.  Thou  castedst  them  forth,  and,  for 
them,   enteredst   in    thyself,  sweeter    than    all 


pleasure."  Oh,  are  there  none  of  us  who  can 
recollect  things  to  which  we  once  so  dung,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  us  to  part  with  them  1 
But  when  at  length  we  found  Christy  we  had 
not  so  much  to  give  them  up, — to  cast  them 
by  a  violent  effort  away  ;  for  they  simply 
dropped  off  from  us — to  use  the  words  of  a 
modem  writer — ''  as  the  dead  leaves  fall  off  from 
the  tree  when  propelled  by  the  new  blossoms  and 
buds  that  are  forcing  their  way  through  from 
behind ;  or  as  some  one,  gathering  pebbles  on  tie 
sea-shore,  would  let  them  unconsciously  drop  it 
one  were  offering  him  jewels  or  precious  stones  in 
their  stead." 

yow  rest,  my  long-dlrided  heart, 
Fixed  on  thli  bUaifol  centre,  naL 
With  Mhes  who  would  grudge  to  pert, 
When  called  on  angels'  bread  to  feast? 

2.  And  thus  observe,  secondly,  that  the  principle 
belongs,  as  I  said,  not  more  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ  than  to  the  new  and  holy  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian which  comes  out  of  it  You  recollect  that 
sublime  symbol  of  the  Church  in  the  Here- 
lation,  **  A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  having 
the  moon  under  her  feet"  The  woman  is  of 
course  the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  with 
whom  she  is,  as  it  were,  '^  clothed" — Christ,  the 
"  Sun  of  righteousness,"  whom  she  has  '*  put  on" 
by  faith.  And  thus  is  "  the  moon  under  her  feet" 
— ^the  moon,  fit  emblem  of  the  world  with  its 
ceaseless  changes  !  It  is  the  positive,  carrying  and 
securing  the  negative — a  woman  dothed  teith  tlie 
sun,  having  the  moon  under  her  feet.  "  This  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  onr 
faitL"  An  anxious  Christian  mother  once  asked 
Dr.  Chalmers  if  he  could  put  her  on  any  way  of 
inducing  her  son  to  give  up  theatre-going.  "  Oh  " 
said  he,  "  get  him  converted — get  him  con- 
verted !"  One  is  reminded  of  the  fiunous  title 
of  one  of  his  sermons — itself  a  sermon — "The 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  Or  compare 
such  words  as  those,  "  Ye  took  joyfuDy  the  spoil- 
ing of  your  goods,  knowing  in  yourselves  that 
ye  have  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring 
substance" — as  we  just  found  Beng^  saying, 
"  Spiritual  joy  the  incentive  to  denying  the 
world."  Or  compare  those  words^  "They  saw 
the  promises,  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em- 
braced   them,   and    confessed    that    they  were 
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stnngers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth."    Ah !  they 
could  afford  to  be,  and  confess  themselves,  pil- 
grims and  strangers  on  the  earth,  for  they  had  a 
home  beyond — secored  in  the  promise,  an  everlast- 
ing countiy  and  home.    Or  compare  those  words, 
'^That  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in 
this  respect)  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excel- 
ieth."    Or  those  words — ^  There  be  many  that 
say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  1    Lord,  lift 
thoa  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  u& 
Then  bast  put  gladness  in  my  hearty  more  than 
in  the  time  that  their  com  and  their  wine  in- 
creased.'* Yea,  I  find  the  principle  even  at  Sinai — 
'^  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought 
tbee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.      Tluju  shalt  have  np   other  gods 
lefire  si^''— the  positive   alone  able  to  carry 
and  secure  the  n^;ative.     ''  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,    6u^  be  ye  transformed."     Tou 
recollect  how  the  disciples  at  the  first  commu- 
nion disputed  among  themselves  which  of  them 
should  be  greatest)     It  was  a  strange  method 
Jesus  took  to  shame  them  out  of  their  strife 
— "  Ye  are  they,"  said  he,  "  which  have  con- 
tinned  with  me  in  my  temptations,  and  I  ap- 
potnt  unio  you    a  Jdngdom^^  —  as  if  to  say, 
"ly  on  yon,  falling  out  as  to  which  of  you 
shall  be  greatest — ^I  make  you  all  kings  !"    Said 
Joseph  to  his  brethren,  '^  Regard  not  your  stuff, 
for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours." 
It  is  the  positive  still  securing  the  negative — 
''Walk  m  the   Spirit^  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil 
the  losts  of  the  flesh :"  '<  Put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ofnd  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."     "  Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed."   It 
is  a  new  natore,  in  shorty  a  new  treasure,  a  new 
affection,  sweeping  away  before  it  all  things  that 
are  contrary — ^low,  grovelling,  vile. 

I  have  referred  to  one  of  Christ's  parables. 
Let  me  for  a  moment  glance  at  another,  very 
kindred  to  it,  and  immediately  following  it 
''The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  mer- 
chantman seeking  goodly  pearls ;  who,  when  he 
had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and 
sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it"  ''  A  mer- 
chantman seeking  goodly  pearls."  That  is  the 
subject  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  az  he  once  tvtu. 
It  is  the  natural  msji  in  search  of  happiness, 


of  goodly  pearls,  saying,  **  Who  will  show  us 
any  good)" — seeking  a  good,  a  portion,  a  hap- 
piness, but  in  the  world — in  the  amassing  of 
its  riches,  or  the  attaining  of  its  fame  and  dia- 
tinctions,   or  the  pursuit  of   its   pleasures,   or 
the  acquiring  of  its  learning  and  science — as 
Justin  Martyr,  in  one  of  his  dialogues  with  Try- 
pho  the  Jew,  tell  us,  when  relating  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  how  he  had  travelled  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  seeking 
everywhere  for  that  which  would  satisfy  the 
deepest  needs  of  his  soul,  and  ever  seeking  in 
vain,  till  he  found  it  at  length  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ*  —  Well,   "  a  merchantman    seeking 
goodly   pearls,  who,  when  he   had  found  one 
pearl  ofgreaJb  price** — Christ,  of  course, — Christ, 
in  whom  are  found  the  riches,  the  honours,  the 
pleasures,  the  wisdom,  all  combined  —  Christ, 
the  Lamb,   Surety,    Advocate,   Shepherd,  Hus- 
band, Friend,  Eternal  Life !     *'  Who,  when  he 
had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold 
all  that  he  Juidy  and  bought  it"     Now  do  not 
think  there  of  "  some  painful  necessity  imposed 
from  without,  but  think  of  a  blessed,  loved  con- 
strunt,  willingly  acknowledged  from  within" — even 
as  when  Zaccheus  said,  '*  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of 
of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have 
taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation, 
I  restore  him  fourfold."     Or,  as  when  Paul  wrote, 
"  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ     Tea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  have 
sufiered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them 
but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
hixn." — *^  How  sweet  did  it  at  once  become  to  me 
to  want  the  sweetnesses  of  those  toys  !  and  what  I 
feared  to  be  parted  from  was  now  a  joy  to  part 
with.     For  Thou  didst  cast  them  forth  from  me, 
thou  true  and  highest  sweetness ;  thou  castedst 
them  forth,  and,  for  them,  enteredst  in  thyself 
sweeter  than  all  pleasure."     So  much  for  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  connection  between  the 
negative  and  positive  precepts  of  the  text,  and 
belonging  equally  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  to 
that  new  and  holy  life  of  the  Christian  which  comes 


*  I  am  indebted  for  ihto  and  lome  other  citations  In  tliia  dle- 
oonne  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  yexy  raloable  "  Notes  on 
the  ParaUos." 
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out  of  it,  '*  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but 
be  ye  transformed/' 

And  now  a  very  few  words  on  each  precept 
1.  And  first,  the  negative  one,  "  Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world."  But  some  one  is  ready 
to  ask,  What  now  is  the  use  of  it  ]  K  the 
positive  carries  the  negative,  and  secures  it,  of 
what  use  the  negative?  I  answer,  of  highest 
use — in  the  way,  for  example,  of  testing  Chris- 
tian prqfemon  and  character.  For  some  man 
says,  *'  Oh,  I  was  converted  " — such  and  such  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Meanwhile  he  will  have 
both  worlds,  and  serve  both  masters.  One  day 
he  sits  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
next  steeps  himself  in  the  world's  spirit  and 
ways — "  using  his  religion  **  (to  employ  the  words 
of  an  American  writer)  '^  very  much  as  the  diver 
his  bell,  to  venture  down  uito  the  deep  of  world- 
liness,  with  safety  (as  he  hopes),  and  there  grope 
for  pearls,  with  just  as  much  of  heaven's  air  as 
to  keep  him  from  suffocation."  My  honoured  friend 
Dr.  Duff,  in  a  preface  he  wrote  many  years  ago  to 
a  new  edition  of  "  Alleine's  Alarm,"  uses  these  so- 
lemn words,  '*  There  is  a  foul  and  treasonable  spirit 
abroad,  that  leads  professors  to  strive  how  far  they 
can  descend  in  mingling  with  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  perishable  vanities,  without  wholly  forfeiting  the 
character  of  Christians,  instead  of  striving  how  far 
they  can  rise  aloft  to  the  altitude  of  a  walk  and 
conversation  in  heaven,  without  at  the  same  time 
ceasing  to  discharge  any  of  the  best  and  noblest 
functions  of  humanity  on  earth."  Our  Christian 
(in  his  own  estimation)  sits  down  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord  one  day,  and  the  next  says,  in  effect,  We 
must  get  through  the  world — if  not  without  trick- 
ery, fraud,  shamS)  it  is  unfortunate,  but  we  must 
get  comfortably  through  the  world.  (Alas,  alas  I) 
Or — We  must  be  like  our  neighbours, — as  costly, 
dashing,  ostentatious,  proud  as  they.  Indeed  1 
Paul  says — Be  not  like  them — "  be  not  conformed 
to  this  world."  Not  that  I  plead  for  any  mere 
dissimilarity,  as  such,  and  for  its  own  sake ;  nor 
do  I  forget  that  a  man's  rank  and  proper  sta- 
tion IB  a  talent  committed  to  him,  which  he  is 
not  entitled  to  throw  away.  But  how  often  do  we 
hear  people  who  have  no  special  station  or  rank 
to  maintain  saying,  Our  neighbours  live  in  such 
and  such  a  manner,  and  so  must  we.  They 
give  such  and  such  entertainments,  build  such 


and  such  houses,  dress  in  such  and  sucb  s 
way,  and  so  must  we — come  of  the  cause  of 
God  and  its  claims  what  may, — yea,  come  d 
common  honesty,  and  the  probable  ultimate 
adequacy  of  income  to  expenditure  what  may<— 
we  must  be  like  our  neighbours. — Ay,  and  miss 
heaven  too  !  For  "  the  world  lieth  in  the  wicked 
one ; "  and  the  Holy  Ohost  says,  *'  Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world." 

2.  Then  the  other  precept,  "  But  be  ye  trans- 
formed." For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  negative 
were  worthless,  in  the  first  place,  without  the 
positive ;  and  second,  it  is  impracticable  without 
it;  and  third,  the  positive  secures  and  carries 
the  negative  along  with  it  Only  it  may  occur 
to  some  to  ask.  Is  not  the  **  transformation  by 
the  renewing  of  the  mind"  grace, — a  privilege,  not 
a  duty, — a  grace  bestowed  by  God  on  his  people^ 
not  a  service  to  be  performed  by  them  ?  In 
reality,  it  is  both — first  a  grace,  then  a  duty.  It 
is  a  grace,  '^  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you."  It  is  a  duty,  for 
Qod  says  by  the  same  prophet  Ezekiel,  "Make 
you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit."  It  is  grace 
and  duty  both — '*  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ, 
if  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have  been 
taught  by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus ;  that  ye 
put  off,  concerning  the  former  conversation,  tbc 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceit- 
ful lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  yonr 
mind ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  tme 
holiness."  It  is  grace  and  duty  both — "  We  all, 
with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord." 

I  have  done,  ending  as  I  began.  "  Oh,  I 
suppose,  Miss  Marsh,  you  are  at  your  old  work  of 
wanting  us  to  give  up  dancing,  and  card-playing, 
and  all  these  things.''  ''  No,  I  want  you  to  accept 
everything — to  accept  ever3rthing  in  Christ,  and 
to  do  it  just  now ;  and,  when  you  are  accepted 
in  him,  to  judge  of  all  these  things  you  speak 
of  from  the  position  of  one  accepted."  Ob, 
to  be  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  how  Christ 
comes  to  us  in  his  Gospel,  making  most  free 
offer  to  us  of  Himself,  and  all  things  in  him  I  Shall 
we  not  dose  with  the  blessed  gift^  and  in  place 
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of  endless  and  miserable  qnesUons  of  casuistry 
about  the  lawfulness  of  this  thing  and  that  thing 
in  the  world's  ways,  find  them  all  simply  drop  off 
from  us  %  BecoUect  the  dead  leaves,  and  the  poor 
pebbles  exchanged  for  jewels  and  precious  stones ! 
Never,  however,  will  the  Christian  be  indepen- 
dent in  this  world  of  such  words  of  admonition 
and  instruction  as  Paul's,  ''If  ye  then  be  risen 
with  CSirist^  seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood. 
Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  Ood  When  Christ,  who  is  our 
life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with 
him  in  gbry."  Or,  the  opening  words  of  this 
chatter,  **  I  beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  Ood, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  Ood*  which  is  your  reasonable 
serrica  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world ; 
bat  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mindy  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 


acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  Ood"  "  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  " 
— a  vtoman  dothed  wUh  the  tun,  having  the  moan 
under  her  fed  I 

Let  me  leave  one  text  with  the  children,  a 
prayer — "  O  satisfy  me  early  with  thy  mercy,  that 
I  may  r^oice  and  be  glad  all  my  daySb"  Jesus 
bids  you  take  Himself,  and  all  things  in  and  with 
Him.  Say  yei  to  him  at  once — say  ytt  to  him  at 
once! 

0  hftppj  day  ttuit  fixed  injr  ofaoloe, 
Ob  thee,  mj  S«Tl<ntr  and  my  God  t 
W«U  maj  tbia  glowing  b«ari  rejoloa^ 
And  tell  its  nptnrea  ell  ebroed. 

Tie  done — the  great  traniaetion's  done ; 

1  am  mj  Lord^,  and  he  la  mine ; 
He  dfew  me^  and  I  f oUowed  on, 
Gharmed  to  conf en  the  roioe  dirfhe. 

Kow  net,  mj  long-divided  heart, 
Filed  on  tbia  bUaafol  oentrab  mt  > 
With  ashes  who  would  grodge  to  part, 
When  called  on  angels'  bread  to  feast? 


High  beaTen  that  beard  the  solemn 
That  TOW  renewed  shall  dallj  hear, 
Tm  in  life's  Utest  boor  I  bow, 
Aim  blem»  in  death,  aboodaodeaci 
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FIFTH  ABTICLE. 


^IVIE  years  ago  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
desirous  to  do  honour  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whilst  still  living  and 
leading  our  armies,  wrote  to  his 
mother  to  inquire  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  re- 
ceived a  prompt  reply  from  the  pleased  mother. 
The  desire  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the 
British  hero,  alive  or  dead,  was  natural  The  de- 
sire to  know  the  exact  day  was  equally  so,  and  not 
less  the  prompt  reply  of  the  mother  of  Wellington. 
Next  to  the  desire  to  have  the  personrl  like- 
ness, is  our  wish  to  know  the  very  year,  month, 
and  birth-day  of  those  we  love  to  honour,  that  we 
may  set  them,  with  a  mark,  in  our  calendar  of  time. 
This  has  been  the  way  of  men  in  all  ages,  and 
all  writers  of  the  lives  of  the  great  or  the  good 
do  their  best  to  gratify  it  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat^  gives  both  the  year  and 
dofi.  The  biographers  of  Mahomet  record  the 
ytar  and  mxmih;  and  ever  the  more  eminent  the 
mbject,  the  more  careful  are  they  to  search  out 
and  tell  us  the  birth-year  and  birth^lay. 
When  we  turn  to  Old  Testament  history,  there 
MS 


we  find  great  care  in  recording  the  precise  date  of 
great  tvtnu.  Thus,  Moses  records  the  memor- 
able year  of  Israel's  departure  out  of  Egypt 

'^  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  dwelt  in  £gypt,  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the 
sel£same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt  '* 
(Exod.  xii  40,  41). 

Whatever  difficulties  have  appeared  to  our 
commentators  in  this  account,  there  was  probably 
none  to  the  ancient  Jew.  The  reading  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  removes  these. 

"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  of  their  fatherBj  which  they  sojourned  in  Hu 
land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"waA 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.''  * 

*  We  haTe  taken  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  here  Arom  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  adda,  "  From  Abraham's  entry  into  Canaan  to 
the  Urth  of  Isaac  waa  twenty-flTe  yeara  (Gen.  xU.  4 ;  zriL ;  and 
zxl);  iBaaowaasixtyyeanoldatthebtrtbof  Jacob (Oen.zxT.  26}; 
and  Jacob  waa  one  hnndred  and  thirty  at  hia  going  down  to  Kgypt 
(Oen.  zIyIL  0),  which  three  snma  make  two  hnndred  and  fifteen 
years ;  and  then  Jacob  and  his  children  having  continned  in  Egypt 
two  hnndred  and  fifteen  years  more,  the  whole  sum  is  completed." 
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The  same  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  is  given  by  St  Paul  (Gal  iii.  17),  who 
reckons  from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  when 
God  commanded  him  to  go  to  Canaan ;  and  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  informs  us  that  the  Alexandrian 
copy  of  the  Septnagint  has  the  same  reading  as 
the  Samaritan,  showing  that  the  Samaritan  is  here 
probably  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  passage 
gave  a  much  more  definite  chronology  than  ap- 
pears in  the  reading  of  our  English  Bible. 

Moses  is  not  only  careful  to  give  the  year^  but 
the  nwnih,  ''This  day  came  ye  out,  in  the 
month  Abib  "  (Exod.  ziiL  4). 

No  doubt  there  was  an  object  in  this  informa- 
tion— it  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  greatest 
of  all  their  sacred  and  national  festivals — ''  This 
month  shall  be  to  you  the  beginning  of  months  " 
(Exod.  xiL  1);  and  not  less  so  for  giving  the 
very  day — ^  In  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  they 
shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb**  (Exod 
xil  8)  \  and  again,  ^  Te  shall  keep  it  until  the 
fourkemh  day  of  the  same  month :  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the 
evening  "  (Exod.  xii.  6).  ''  And  this  day  shall  be 
unto  you  for  a  memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a 
feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations " 
(Exod.  xii.  14).  ''It  is  the  Lord's  passover" 
(Exod.  xii  11). 

Not  satisfied  with  one  such  precise  statement 
of  the  year,  month,  and  day,  it  is  repeated  once 
and  again,  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  mistake 
(Lev.  TTJii.  3,  4).* 

In  contrast  with  this  carefalness  as  to  the 
times  of  those  great  events  on  which  faUvaU  were 
to  be  founded,  is  the  omission  of  all  dates  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  throughout  Old  Testament 
history,  respecting  the  nativity  of  great  perdon- 
aget,  Moses  gives  the  birth-day  of  great  evenU^ 
not  of  great  men.  The  Jews  do  not  get  from 
him  even  the  birth-day  of  Abraham,  nor  frt)m 
those  that  succeeded  him  the  birth-day  of  Moses : 

*  Yet  it  is  not  a  Uttle  nnuuluble  th«t  our  Lord  oelebntad  th« 
]»iaoT«r  for  the  but  time  with  hii  dlaciplee  on  the  IStb,  and  not 
on  the  14th— on  the  ThnndAj,  not  the  Fildaf ;  and  the  diadiilee 
expren  no  raxpfiee  when  he  orden  them  to  do  ao,  nor  does  the 
Brangelist  give  any  explanation,  a  proof  that  it  was  not  nnnsoaL 
Probably  strangers  from  the  prorinoes  were  sllowed  to  do  so  as  a 
naoessary  aooonunodation  to  dremnstances  when  there  were  so 
many  companies  and  paschal  lambs — Joeephns  speaks  of  260,000 
at  a  passover,  who  could  not  possibly  be  accommodated  in  Jem- 
salem  in  one  day ;  but  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact 
shows  us  that  eyen  Judaism  was  not  always  bound  to  the  letter, 
and  that  the  letter  might  be  violated  in  order  to  keep  the  spirit 


nor  could  a  Jew  have  told  you  the  birth-day  of 
David,  the  greatest  of  their  kingly  men. 

In  gospel  history  the  year  and  day  of  great 
events  and  great  persons  are  alike  omitted.  One 
nativity  included  all,  and  was  itself  the  great 
event — ^to  the  Christian  Church  what  the  Exodu 
was  to  the  Jewish;  yet  the  time  is  left  nnre- 
corded,  or  with  such  indefinite  marks,  that  it 
remains  a  controversy  to  this  day. 

Incidentally,  we  learn  that  Christ's  birtk 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and 
about  the  time  of  a  general  taxing,  or  registn- 
tion  with  a  view  to  taxation  (Luke  iL  1).  This 
is  all  the  direct  information  given  by  those  who 
are  consdous  that  they  are  telling  the  world  of 
hit  birth,  who  came  to  change  times  and  seasons, 
and  to  introduce  a  new  era  more  important  than 
the  Olympiads  or  Home's  f onndationy  or  that  of 
the  Jewish  Exodus. 

This  omission,  be  it  observed,  is  that  of  writers 
who  had  before  them  the  example  of  Moses  to 
the  contraiy,  so  far  as  great  evenU  were  con- 
cerned, who  were  accustomed  to  reverence  from 
infancy  the  festivals  founded  thereon,  and  even 
to  observe  the  Feast  of  Purim  in  commemoration 
of  their  deliverance  from  their  enemy  Haman,  and 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  in  memory  of  the  restora- 
tion of  their  Temple,  the  dates  of  which  were  as 
&miliar  to  a  Jew  as  that  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
to  British  Protestants. 

With  such  historical  precedents  and  recollec- 
tions it  seems  difficult  to  conceive,  on  any 
natural  grounds,  how  four  separate  writers  of  the 
life  of  Christ  should,  if  left  to  their  own  im- 
pulses, have  on  every  occasion  omitted  the  birth- 
year,  month,  and  day  of  an  event  that,  in  their 
estimation,  was  to  change  the  religion  of  the 
world. 

Those  whose  attention  has  not  been  specially 
called  to  this  matter  will  be  surprised  at  how 
little  we  can  make  out,  by  the  most  ingenious  and 
elaborate  sifiings,  of  the  hints  in  the  four  Gospels 
as  to  the  birth-day,  month,  or  year  of  our  Lord 
Luke  gives  us  this  note  of  time  : — 

'*  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judaea^  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturasa  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch 
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of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high 
priests,  the  word  of  Ood  came  nnto  John  the  son 
of  Zaeharias  in  the  wilderness.  And  he  came 
into  all  the  conntiy  about  Jordan,  preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.*' 
To  this  Luke  afterwards  adds  this  further  note  of 
time:  '^  Jesns  himself  b^an  to  be  about  thirty 
jears  of  age"  (Luke  iii  1-3 ;  iil  23). 

These  are  the  chief  data  for  determining  the 
birth-year  of  our  Lord,  given  us  by  that  evange- 
list who  teDs  us  that  he  had  ^perfect  knowledge 
of  all  things  fkom  the  veiy  first ;"  yet  evidently 
without  any  design  of  informing  us  as  to  the 
Teiy  year,  and,  accordingly,  when    examined, 
yielding  no  such  information.     We  are  left  un- 
eertain  whether  h&  reckons  the  fijieenih  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  beginning  of  his 
joint  reign  with  Augustus,  two  years  before  the 
dofth  of  the  latter  J  or  from  the  conmiencement  of 
lus  sole  reign.     According  to  the  one,  our  Lord's 
birth  was  in  the  year  740  of  the  building  of 
Borne.    According  to  the  other,  747,  making  a 
diference    of   two    years.      Then    the    phrase, 
"about  thirty  years  of  age,"  admits  of  consider- 
able latitude   of   interpretation,  and   does   not 
f(^id  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  was  thirty- 
one,  or  even  thirty-two  years  of  age,  making 
another  difference  of  one  or  more  years,  according 
as  we  interpret  the  phrase,  "  began  to  be  about" 
The  present  era  of  Christians,  says  Father  New- 
man, in  his  '*  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  arose  in 
550  from  one  Dionysius  Ezignus,  who  was  its 
framer.*     Bengel  says,  "The  Dionysian  era  is 
DOW  m  use,  who  published  his  chronology  about 
^0"    *<He  is  now  considered  to  have  placed 
the  birth  of  Christ  four  years  too  late ;  so  that 
we  should  add  Jour  years  to  the  present  era  to 
obtab  the  right  birth-year."  f     Alford,  in  his 
note  on  Luke  iii  1,  says,  in  concluding  his 
ounination  of  it,  ^  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
m  all  these  reckonings  more  accuracy  has  not 
been  sought  tlian  the  gospel  narrative  warrants 
any  expectation  of  finding."  J 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  month  and  the 
%  is  still  greater.  "  It  has  been  placed,"  says 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "  in  every  month  of  the  year. 


;  M  1841,  p.  MS. 

J  Gaomon,  t.  l.,  p.  62.    Oitrke'i  English  edition. 

<  See  a]ii^  OB  thU  tabjeet»  "  The  Earlj  Cbristiuiity  of  MUnum." 


The  two  ablest  writers  of  modem  times  that  have 
investigated  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
Dr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Greswell,  have  come  to  oppo- 
site conclusions,  one  contending  for  the  spring, 
and  the  other  for  the  autumn.* 

Pope  Julius  first  decided  the  matter  for  the 
Latin  Church,  and  phiced  it  in  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar on  the  25th  December,  when  the  sun  begins 
to  return  to  the  northern  tropics,  and  therefore,  in 
Europe,  the  natural  emblem  of  returning  light  and 
Ufa  But  if  Pope  Julius  decided  on  the  latter 
ground,  it  was  a  narrow  one,  as  narrow  as  that  on 
which  the  Roman  Church  has  hastily  enacted  in 
the  Rubric  of  the  Mass,  that  the  bread  of  the  ' 
sacrament  must  be  always  tDheat,  and  the  wine, 
always  of  the  grape;  not  knowing  that  whilst  the 
gospel  was  for  all  the  world,  these  things  belonged 
only  to  certain  zones,  and  that  the  spring  and 
summer  of  one  half  of  our  globe  are  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  the  other  halft 

How  then  shall  we  acount  for  this  silence? 
Some  may  reply — ^That  the  evangeUsts  were  illiter- 
ate men,  not  accustomed  to  give  attention  to  dates, 
because  not  aware  of  their  importance ;  and  that 
the  Gospels  are  not  so  much  regular  histories  or 
biographies  as  memorabilia,  or  notes  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  more  remarkable  sayings  and  doings 
of  Christ.  The  failure  of  all  attempts  at  a  chrono- 
logical harmony  being  sufficient  proof  that  the 
evangelists  aimed  at  nothing  more. 

Is  this  answer  satisfactory  ?  This  silence  we 
know,  could  not  have  been  the  silence  of  ignorance 
or  indifibrence.  Two  of  the  evangelists  ^ve  us 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  taken,  we  may  suppose, 
from  the  public  registers,^  side  by  side  with  which, 
in  all  probability,  they  might  have  found  the  very 
year,  month,  and  day,  with  all  the  precision  per- 
taining to  a  people  who  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  their  genealo- 
gies. Even  if  not  permitted  to  suppose  this, 
they  might  have  had  all  these  family  facts  from 
the  lips  of  Mary,  who  lived  with  John  in  her 


*  ICr.  GretweD,  bf  an  eUborata  calcnlatlon,  oonelndea  that 
the  birth  of  the  Bm»tiit  wai  annonnoed  to  hii  father  Zachazlat  on 
the  week  between  September  80  and  Octobers,  and  that  oar  Lord 
was  bom  on  the  eyening  of  6th  April,  on  which  lame  daj  he 
flnffered,  he  Mjt,  thirtj-three  years  after. 

t  See  Roman  Miual  and  the  Enbric  of  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

t  The  mj  existenee  of  such  registers,  and  the  importance 
which  a  Jew  attached  to  his  genealogy,  made  ignorance  and  in- 
difference the  more  nnllkelj. 
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old  age.  What  question  so  natural  for  him  to 
put,  for  Mary  to  answer,  or  the  evangelists  to 
record ) 

It  is  true  that  the  Gk)spels  are  not  regular  his- 
tories or  biographies,  after  our  modem  fashion, 
in  which  the  facts  narrated  are  marshalled  with 
the  attention  to  chronology  of  our  historians  ;  yet 
they  are  quite  as  much  regular  histories  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  give,  we  have  seen,  exact 
nt>tes  of  time  when  recording  great  evenU,  The 
Gospels  also  begin  their  narratives  with  the  birth 
of  our  Lord,  or  with  the  opening  of  his  public 
ministry,  and  follow  on  to  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. Each  particular  saying  or  doing  between 
may  not  be  chronicled  with  precise  notes  of  time ; 
yet,  as  a  whole,  the  order  of  time  is  preserved, 
wherever  it  was  of  consequence  to  preserve  it,  and 
of  all  occasions  it  would  naturally  appear  of  most 
consequence,  in  relating  his  birth  or  giving  his 
genealogy. 

We  have  several  instances  of  their  minute  at- 
tention to  time,  as  when  John  gives  us  the  Baptist's 
testimonies  to  our  Lord's  Messiahship  (John  L 
19-29).  First,  he  gives  us  the  Baptist's  answer 
to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  adding,  "These 
things  were  done  in  Bethabara,  beyond  Jordan, 
where  John  was  baptizing.''  Then  follows  the 
testimony  of  John  on  "  the  next  day,"  as  he  saw 
our  Lord  approaching;  and  a  third  testimony, 
"  the  next  day  after,"  when  the  evangelist  him- 
self was  probably  one  of  the  two  that  heard  the 
Baptist  speak,  and  followed  Jesus  and  abode  with 
him  that  night,  adding,  "for  it  was  about  the 
tenih  hour."  Lastly,  he  records  the  call  of  Philip 
on  "  the  day  following  " — all  veiy  plain  notes  of 
time.  The  same  attention  to  time  we  see  in 
Mark's  account  of  the  crucifixion  (Mark  xv.  25). 
The  nativity  of  Christ  is  therefore  the  exception 
to  be  accounted  for.  Some  have  replied,  The 
evangelists  were  illiterate  men.  So  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  say,  and  even  to  glory  in  saying, 
without  considering  its  meaning  in  reference  to 
their  times.  The  evangelists  were  men  versed  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  no  mean,  classics.  The 
history,  poetry,  moral  and  legal  wisdom  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  familiar  to  them  from 
tbeir  earliest  years.  These  were  the  sacred 
classics  in  which  their  intellectual  and  moral 
natures  were  formed  and  cultured  from  infancy. 


To  be  versant  in  them  implied  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  then  a  dead  language,  as  well  as 
the  Aramaic  and  Syriac,  then  the  spoken  language 
of  Judea.     Can  we  call  that  man  illiterate  that 
speaks  one  language  and  has  acquired  another, 
and  that  not  with  a  view  to  purposes  of  trade, 
but  to  gain  access  to  its  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge)     But  to  these  two  languages  the 
evangelists  added  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  the 
language  in  which  the  Gospels  have  come  down 
to  us.     Their  possession  of  it  is  tLfcutf  implying 
a  culture  that  may  well  rescue  them  from  the 
imputation  of  illiienUe  in  any  sense  of  that  term 
that  would  disable  them  from  appreciating  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  year  or  day  of  our  Lord's 
nativity.     Illiterate  the  evangelists  were^  only  in 
the  sense  of  being  unskilled  in  the  rabbinical 
learning  in  vogue  at  Jerusalem.     For  their  igno- 
rance of  this  kind  of  literature  we  have  reason  to 
thank  God.     This  ignorance  has  been  blessed  to 
us  and  to  all  ages.     To  the  apostles  themselves 
this  "  ignorance  was  bliss.'*  We  realize  its  blessed- 
ness in  the  purity  of  the  evangelists  as  medioms 
for  transmitting  to  us  the  teachings  of  Christ 
Still  we  talk  as  if  they  must  have  been  illiterate 
because  by  trade   fishermen,  and  have  adopted 
too  easily  the  reproach  of  the  Pharisees.     But  no 
man  can  calmly  consider  these  things,  or  read 
those  discourses  which  John  has  recorded,  without 
feeling  that  men  who  could  appreciate  those  say- 
ings of  our  Lord,  which  have  exercised,  and  still 
exercise  the  highest  minds,  could  not  but  be  men 
not  only  of  superior  moral  culture,  but  of  intel- 
lectual   capacity.      Their    calling  as    fishermen 
expresses,  indeed,  their  social  position ;  but  to 
what  class  of  fishermen  on  our  British  shores 
shall  we  compare  a  John  or  a  Peter  1     Fishermen 
that  knew  two  living  and  one  dead  language,  the 
key  to  literary  as  well  as  sacred  treasures  unsur- 
passed in  simplicity  and  majesty  of  thought  and 
diction  in    the    world's    literature  —  fishermen, 
accustomed  as  no  Greek  or  Koman  peasant  was, 
to  devote  one  day  out  of  every  seven  throughout 
life  to  leisure  and  retirement  with  his  family — to 
reading  or  hearing  read  their  sacred  classics,  and 
accustomed  to  frequent  the  synagogue,  there  to 
offer  the  only  intelligent  worship  then  in  the 
world.     The  smallest  village  of  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  these  fishermen  had  its  synagogue,  its 
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Sabbath  leisure,  and  its  copy  uf  the  Scriptures 
containiDg  their  thirty- nine  sacred  classics.   Jeru- 
salem is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  had,  in  his  day, 
480  synagogues,  a  number  that  is  an  astonishing 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  institution,  and  of 
the  means  which  the  poorest  Jew  enjoyed  of  a 
snperior  culture.      While  in  Greece  the  schools 
of  philosophy  were  accessible  to  and  used  only 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  in  the  synagogue  the 
fisherman  and  peasant  sat  with  the  rabbi  at  the 
feet  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.     The  noblest 
lyrics  were  sung  or  chanted  in  a  language  under- 
stood by  all,  and  prayers  were  offered  with  intel- 
hgent  devotion  to  the  one  Qod.     What,  above 
all,  strikes  us,  is  the  free  speech  accorded  to  all 
ranks.    The  poorest  were  invited  to  speak  their 
mind  or  put  their  question   without  other  re- 
straint than  that  of  their  own  good  sense  and 
the  presence  of  the  ruling  elder.     One  can  see 
how,  under  the  leading  of  gifted  and  spiritually- 
minded  and  thoughtful  men,  the  synagogue,  and 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  gave  to 
the  humblest  Jew  opportunities  of    intellectual 
activify  and  developments  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  any  other  ancient  nation ;  no,  not 
even  of  Athens.    We  have  not  yet  done  justice  to 
and  fairly  appreciated  that  high  level  of  social  cul- 
ture, implied  in  the  bare  existence  throughout 
centuries  of  institutions  and  privileges  so  tho- 
roughly popular  and  educational  as  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,    the    Sabbath,   and    the    synagogue 
afforded.     In  Greece  and  Home  an  education  of 
letters  was  the  privilege  of  the  very  few.     In 
Judea  every  village  had  its  school  in  its  syna- 
gogue. After  the  Scriptures  were  read,  the  ruling 
elder  inquired  if  any  one  had  anything  to  say  for 
the  edification  of  others,  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  *'  say  oa"     Of  this  liberty  of  speech  we  find 
our  Lord  availing  himself  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth.     In  every  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
dty  in  which  a  synagogue  was  found,  we  find  the 
Apostie  Paul  availing  himself  of  this  freedom 
of  speech— a  liberty  which  often  led  on  to  earnest 
and  continued  discourse  and  reasonings  that  must 
have  excited  and  quickened  the  popular  mind. 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  privilege  indicates 
also  an  acquired  habit  of  self-control,  without  the 
continued  exercise  of  which   no  such  freedom 
could  have  long  survived ;  nor  did  it  survive  be- 


yond the  first  century  in  those  Christian  churches 
which  arose  out  of  the  synagogue. 

The  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  probably  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Jewish  common 
people  of  the  provinces,  brought  up  under  this 
system  in  the  towns  of  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum ; 
the  most  marked  men  in  their  synagogues ;  the 
anxious  inquirers  after  the  mind  of  God  in  the 
prophets  ;  waiters  like  Simeon  and  Anna  for  tly 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  ready  both  to  hear  and 
ask  questions;  and  not  unaccustomed  to  speak 
their  thoughts  in  public*  This  state  of  mind  and 
culture  naturally  led  them  to  attach  themselves, 
to  the  Baptist  when  he  appeared.  At  least  three 
of  the  twelve  aposUes,  probably  five  of  them, 
were  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  followed  his 
teaching  until  he  brought  them  to  the  Christ. 
lUitereUe,  therefore,  such  men  could  only  be  in 
the  eyes  of  Jewish  rabbles,  whose  learning  had 
degenerated  into  a  conceit  of  knowledge  —  an 
obstruction  to  all  progress.  This  charge  being 
good  for  nothing,  leaves  unexplained  their  re- 
markable silence  as  to  the  nativity. 

The  question  stiU  returns — To  what  shall  we 
ascribe  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
as  to  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  1 — a  silence  so  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  minute  accuracy  of 
Moses  in  recording  the  time  of  those  great  events 
on  which  were  founded  the  national  and  religious 
festivals.  We  have  seen  that  the  charge  of  the 
evangelists  being  illiterate  men  will  not  account 
for  it)  first,  because  it  is  not  true  in  relation  to 
their  times  or  even  to  our  times,  and  that  we 
have  not  yet  done  justice  to  the  high  social  level 
of  the  Jewish  common  people  in  the  times  of  our 
Lord ;  and,  second,  that  if  true,  they  had  before 
them  the  example  of  Moses  in  the  minute  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  records  the  Exodus  and 
other  great  events.  To  what  then  shall  we 
ascribe  it  but  to  the  divine  forethought,  the  pre- 
science that  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  four 
Gbspels,  distinguishing  these  narratives  in  this  as 
in  many  other  respects  from  those  of  all  other 

*  That  which  the  JeroMlem  rabbles  alone  regarded  ai  "learning  ** 
wai  become  a  great  obetmction  to  hnman  improrement  The 
rabbiei,  like  the  preient  mandarins  of  China,  were  Incapable  of 
recelTlng  anything  so  simple,  so  beantifol,  and  noble,  as  the 
teadiings  of  the  gospel ;  thejr  therefore  hated  it,  as  the  mandarins 
and  their  students  hate  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  mlssionaiies 
In  onr  day.  Not  in  Jemsalem  but  in  Galilee  are  found  the 
purest  and  best  mediums  for  receiving  and  transmitting  the  new 
teachings  of  liearen. 
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writers,  and  indicating  an  inspiration  of  restraint 
as  well  as  of  suggestion. 

The  religions  of  the  heathen  world  were  a  per- 
petual round  of  observances  of  times  and  seasons, 
in  which  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  heart 
were  little  exercised.  Even  Judaism,  with  its 
great  truths  and  onward  hopes,  was  in  its  ritual- 
ism and  festivals  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the 
l^man  mind ;  and  Moses,  in  his  minute  notes 
of  time,  gives  every  aid  to  the  festival-loving 
spirit — at  least  so  £ftr  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
times  of  the  three  great  festivals  and  the  three 
minor  ones  of  the  Jewish  nation.*  The  gospel 
came  to  diminish  the  ritualism  of  religion  down 
to  the  lowest  measure  compatible  with  man's  pre- 
sent condition,  and  to  make  his  religion  a  service 
more  and  more  of  the  understanding,  conscience, 
and  heart  All  helps,  therefore,  to  the  observance 
of  Christian  times  and  seasons  and  nativities 
were  buried,  like  the  body  of  Moses,  uhere  no 
man  migTU  find  them  t  If  the  evangelists  felt, 
like  other  men,  a  natural  interest  in  ascertaining 
the  birth-day  of  Christ,  and  put  the  question  to 
Mary ;  yet,  as  evangelists,  they  acted  a  higher 
part,  and  concealed  what  no  other  man,  learned 
or  unlearned,  fisherman  or  rabbi,  would  have 
concealed ;  nay,  what  all  other  men  would  have 
thought  it  foolish  to  conceal  What  shall  we 
say  then,  but  to  own  with  the  Apostie  Fb.u],  that 
in  this  ^  the  foolishness  of  Qod  is  wiser  than  the 
wisdom  of  men,"  that  this  silence  heightens  and 
multiplies  the  marks  of  the  divine  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  a  silence  more  eloquent  than 
any  words.  "  No  speech  nor  language,  its  voice  is 
not  heard ;  yet  its  line  has  gone  through  all  the 
earth,  and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the  world," 
speaking  eloquently  in  behalf  of  the  simple  and 
spiritual  worship  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  and 
rebuking  that  tendency,  which  is  anew  breaking 
forth,  to  turn  our  religion  into  a  routine  of  out- 
ward observances  of  times  and  seasons.  This 
silence,  so  little  noticed,  was  "  a  seed  of  time," 
having  its  season  of  rebuke,  correction,  and  in- 
struction, not  only  in  ages  past,  but  in  our  own 

*  Amidst  aU  the  cormptions  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  fes- 
tival-loving spirit  only  developed  in  one  tiionsand  years  two 
festivals  additional  to  those  of  Moses— "the  Feast  of  Purim," 
and  "  the  Feast  of  Dedication ;"  the  one  in  memory  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Jews  from  Haman,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther ; 
the  other  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  No  birth-day  obser- 
wices  ever  arose  among  the  Jews. 


times,  and  to  the  end  of  those  fluctuations  of  sen- 
timent and  fashion  which  may  yet  deform  and 
mar  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ 

The  history  of  ecclesiastical  developments  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  this  silence    Foremost  in  im- 
portance among  the  festivals  of  the  Church  is 
Christmas,  the  yearly  celebration  of  the  birth-day 
of  our  Lord.    No  Church  festival  could  be  more 
natural    None  has  so  universally  estabUshed  it- 
self in  Syriac^  Qreek,  and  Latin  Churches.    In 
most  Protestant  countries  it  has  survived  the  Be- 
formation.     It  would  seem  as  if  this  silence  had 
been  of  no  effect  in  regud  to  the  celebratiaQ  of 
the  Nativity.     Still  this  silence  baa  a  meamng 
even  in  regard  to  Christmas.     All  Christians  may 
see  in  this  silence  that  its  observance  is  no  part 
of  our  common  Christianity.     It  is  not  requited 
of  us  by  Christ    He  baa  withheld  all  natural 
help  towards  it  as  well  as  all  command  respecting 
it     We  cannot  tell  the  day,  month,  or  year  on 
which  our  Lord  was  bom.     It  is  true  that  few 
have  felt  this  silence  to  be  any  practical  hindrance 
or  discouragement — ^but  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
silence  not  to  obtrude  its  meaning,  yet  to  awaken 
thoughts.     It  cannot  be  but  many  a  thoughtful 
heart  must  have  felt  these  omissions.     Certainly 
no  one  ever  took  them  for  an  encouragement  to 
his  festival-loving  spirit     Now  that  we  can  look 
back  on  the  ecclesiastical  doings  and  misdoings  of 
eighteen  centuries,  and  read  those  omissions  in 
the  light  of  past  history,  we  cannot  but  own  that 
such  festivals  pertain  neither  to  the  being  nor  are 
essential  to  the  wdl-heing  of  the  Christian. 

Do  we,  therefore,  condemn  the  observance  of 
Christmas  f  We  neither  condemn  nor  approve. 
The  New  Testament  does  neither.  It  says  nothing 
for  it,  helps  nothing  towards  it,  withholds  all  that 
we  should  have  thought  it  most  needed.  Thei« 
is  surely  no  encouragement  here^  if  there  be  no 
discouragement^  If  we  observe  it,  neither  are 
we  the  better ;  if  we  observe  it  not,  ndther  are 
we  the  worse.  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifica- 
tion, and  let  brotherly  love  continue.    We  would 


*  We  are  far  from  sajing  that  no  developments  are  permitted 
to  the  Chnrch  befond  the  express  institutions  of  the  Keiw  Testa- 
ment. The  New  Testament  consists  not  of  instttntiona  and  rules, 
but  of  T^wAf^  which  the  Church  is  at  Uberty  to  derelop  into 
rules,  as  she  will  answer  to  her  Lord.  Religion  in  tihe  wtvld 
must  have  a  faodj  and  becoming  dress,  however  simple,  as  neces- 
sarily as  a  miasionarjr  must  travel  to  his  destination  bj  a  ship  or 
bj  a  locomotive,  by  sea  or  bjr  land. 
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not  mdely  assail  the  traditional  customs  of  any 
man  or  chnrcb,  where  they  affect  not  the  great 
things  of  our  £utL  It  can  harm  on  one  in  Europe 
to  helieye,  and  to  act  on  the  belief  that — 


"It  WM  the  winter  wild 
When  the  heeTen-bom  Cbild 


AU  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rnde  manger  laj." 

Tet  it  is  well  to  pluck  the  thorn  of  dogmatism 
oat  of  all  such  matters,  when  the  gospel  is  over- 
spreading the  wilds  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific^  and  to  remember 
that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom  for  aU 
climes,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  and  loved 
him  most  have  left  ns  ignorant  of  the  year,  month, 
and  day  of  his  birth ;  and  if  men  will  differ,  they 
should  differ  without  any  breach  of  love.  Nay, 
this  silence  says  also :  If  this  festival-loving  spirit 
is  to  be  indulged,  it  must  be  within  the  narrow 
limits  becoming  so  remarkable  a  silence  and  be- 
seeming a  religion  that  is  to  seek  its  development 
from  within  rather  than  from  without  If  we 
may  not  say  rudely  of  that  in  which  many  have 
found  good,  ^  It  is  naught!  it  la  naught  I"  because 
it  is  so  to  us,  we  may  yet  say  confidently  that  had 
such  periodical  festivab  touched  nearly,  either  the 
rise  or  prc^^ress  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  or 
tended  to  promote  that  higher  life  which  our 
Lord  came  to  impart,  the  New  Testament  would 
Wit  have  been  silent  But  because  the  Christian's 
life  is  developed  from  within,  and  our  continual 
tendoicy  is  to  substitute  an  outward  development, 
it  has  pleased  God  to  withhold  all  that  would 
most  tempt  us  to  look  back  to  the  old  ritualism 
rather  than  forward  to  the  new  and  better  ways 
of  the  gospel  What  Christian,  judging  after  the 
manner  of  men,  would  not  have  liked  that  the 
New  Testament  had  broken  the  silence  as  to  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord)  What  Christian,  looking 
to  past  ecclesiastical  history,  is  not  now  ready  to 
confess  that,  if  speech  had  been  silver,  silence  here 
has  been  gpld?  Still  if  any  man,  from  habit  or 
disposition,  has  found  advantage  in  observing  a 
particular  day  as  our  Lord's  nativity,  let  him  not 
d^Mtft  from  it  We  see  the  aposties  observing 
Jewish  days  and  feasts  when  they  had  ceased  to 
be  binding  on  the  Christian  conscience.  We  see 
Paul  keqnng  the  Passover,  when  it  had  been 
fulfilled  in  Christ  in  its  highest  meaning.  They 
atill  dung  to  them  as  Jews,  and  still  found  edifi- 


cation in  observing  them.  They  deshred  to  make 
the  transition  with  as  littie  violence  to  Jewish 
feeling  as  possible.  Neither  let  the  Christian, 
who  observes  the  nativity  of  Christ,  trouble  him- 
self because  we  know  not  the  day,  month,  nor 
even  year  of  our  Lord's  birth.  The  religion  of 
Christ  is  not  thus  bound.  Yet  let  him  beware  of 
imposing  dogmatically  such  observances  on  others, 
nor  look  askance  on  them  if  they  conform  not,  but 
remember  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  words  of  Paul,  "  The  life  that  I  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  fidth  in  the  Son  of  Gh>d,  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

These  views  receive  an  interesting  confirmation 
in  the  chronological  order  in  which  Church 
festivals*  are  found  to  have  been  actually  de- 
veloped. Christmas  was  by  no  means  the  first 
Church  festival  Our  Lord  appointed  a  memorial 
of  his  death,  which  took  precedence  of  all  othera 
The  death  of  Christ  was  celebrated  everywhere^ 
when  as  yet  his  birth-day  was  celebrated  nowhere. 
This  memorial  of  his  death  became  the  foundation 
of  the  first  developed  Church  festival  of  Easter. 
Chrysostom  represents  Christmas  as  only  coming 
into  observance  some  years  before  386.  Augus- 
tine represents  the  feasts  of  Christ's  Passion  or 
Easter,  of  his  Ascension  and  the  Outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  celebrated  in  his  day  over  the 
whole  Church,  but  that  of  Christmas  as  only 
then  being  estabUshedf  The  express  appoint- 
ment of  a  memorial  of  his  death  gave  such  a 
direction  to  Church  developments,  that  the  death- 
day  both  of  our  Lord  and  of  all  martyrs  was,  by  a 
poetical  fiction,  celebrated  as  their  birth-day.  Tet, 
strange  to  say,  the  New  Testament  gives  us  littie 
help  to  tbe  observance  even  of  our  Lord's  death-day. 
Our  Lord  appointed  a  memorial,  but  no  festival  of 
his  deatL  He  did  not  say,  as  Moses  did  of  the 
Passover,  "On  this  day;"  but  only,  *^ As  oft  as 
ye  do  it,  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me ;''  leaving 
each  Christian  and  each  Church  to  find  or  make 
its  convenient  season,  and  to  repeat  the  memorial 
as  oft  as  affection  should  dictate.  Though  Easter 
was  the^r^  Church  festival,  yet  having  no  New 
Testament  authority,  one  of  the  earliest  Church 

*  1  Oor.  T.  7.  aeema  to  imply  Paul's  obeeiraiice  of  the  Panoyer. 
So  Acta  jx.  6u ;  and  Paul  compiles  with  the  adrioe  of  James  for 
peace ;  and  whilst  freeing  Gentiles,  leaves  Jewish  Christiaas  to 
obeerre  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

t  Aug.  Bp.  ad  Janaas,  and  Ep.  ad  GaL,  lib.  IL  4. 
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eontroveraies  sprung  out  of  the  very  absence  of 
New  Testament  institution— one  party  insisting 
that  it  should  be  obseryed  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jewish  Passover;  another  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  No  one  could 
decide  the  matter  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture — for 
there  only  a  memorial  is  appointed,  acceptable 
alike  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The  Eastern 
Churches  adhered  to  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Passover.  The  first  apostles  and  their  converts, 
both  in  Jewish  and  heathen  lands,  being  all  Jews, 
and  so  long  as  Jerusalem  stood,  they  probably 
continued  to  observe  Jewish  rites  and  festivals 
as  often  as  they  could ;  but  in  a  Christian  sense 
as  well  as  a  Jewish,  commemorating  both  the 
type  and  antitype  (Acts  zx.  6).  This  was  natural 
as  a  transition  state,  when  the  new  wine  was  put 
into  so  many  old  bottles,  and  the  old  and  new 
garments  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  both 
believed  to  be  of  Qod,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
not  yet  declared  how  much  of  Old  Testament 
things  were  to  pass  away.'^ 

As  to  the  birth-day  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
plete. The  silence  is  equally  complete  as  to  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord.  They  do  not  even  give  the 
year,  month,  or  day  of  their  call  to  the  apostolic 
office,  an  event  so  memorable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Church,  whose  witnesses  and  first  mis- 
sionaries they  were.  With  singular  brevity  and 
simplicity  they  tell  of  their  call,  but  without  a 
single  note  of  time. 

The  conversion  of  Paul  is  recorded  once  and 
again,  with  many  interesting  details,  but  no  hint 
is  given  to  enable  the  Gentile  Churches  to  place 
so  remarkable  an  event  in  their  calendar.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Luke  relates,  in  consider- 
able detail,  the  death  of  Stephen,  and,  more  briefly, 
the  death  of  James,  the  first  martyrs, — the  one  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  other  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  but  in  both  cases  without  any  notes  of  time. 
Tins  silence  respecting  the  times  of  Paul's  conver- 


*  The  Weitern  or  Lfttin  ChnrchM  haring  %  much  muJIer 
mixture  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  their  Jewiih  leaning  being 
turned  after  the  death  of  the  apoetles  into  hatred,  there  arote  a 
strong  desire  to  aroid  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over. To  British  Christians  this  controTenj  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  showing  liistorically  the  ezistenoe  of  British  Churches  in  Eng- 
land before  the  mission  of  St  Austin  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
British  Churches,  before  the  arriyal  of  St.  Austin,  kept  Easter 
according  to  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Eastern  Churches  ^not  of 
the  lAtin  or  Boman  Ghurdk 


sion  and  of  the  two  first  martyrdoms  stands  in 
contrast  with  the  ecclesiastical  developments  of 
Christendom.  The  festival-loving  spirit  has  broke 
through  this  silence,  and  made  answer  to  itself 
until  the  Calendar  of  the  Latin  Church  now  stands 
as  follows : — 

In  boDoar  of  Christy ..........m....  7  FertifilL 

In  honour  of  liary, 17 

In  honour  of  Sundry  Scripture  Incident!,..  6 

In  honour  of  Church  Inddenti, 11 

MiaoellaneoiUj 4 

In  honour  of  Apoitles  and  BTUigeliata,....14 

To  which  more  recent  times  have  added  sundry 
others,  making  in  all  the  extraordinary  number  of 
74.  To  these  greater  festivals  must  be  also  added 
saints'  days,  leaving  no  day  of  the  year  wiUiont 
a  festival  or  saint  to  honour,  and  going  near  to 
turn  all  the  worldng  days  of  the  year  into  Church 
festivals  or  saints'  days,  as  if  "  orare  est  lahorart^ 
— "to  pray  is  to  labour" — a  saying  as  wide  of 
the  truth  as  Carlyle*s  modem  variation,  "  laborart 
est  orare" — "to  labour  is  to  pray" — instead  of 
the  Scripture  wisdom  which  directs  us  "  orare  d 
laborare" — "  to  pray  and  to  labour." 

Some  hesitation  may  still  remain  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers  when  they  reflect  on  how  little  this 
silence  as  to  the  death-days  as  well  as  birth-dajs 
of  apostles  and  martyrs  has  been  of  avail  in  pre- 
ventmg  the  coming  evils.  If  of  design,  has  it 
not  singularly  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
church  festivals  and  saints'  days  t  So  little  has 
this  silence  been  understood,  that  this  forethought 
looks  like  an  afterthought.  The  burial  of  the 
body  of  Moses  where  no  man  might  find  it  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  worship  of  the  man 
Moses.  His  body  was  not  found,  nor  even  son^t 
after,  nor  did  any  zealot  ever  pretend  to  haye 
found  any  relic  of  his  body.  But  this  New  Tes- 
tament silence,  if  a  finger  on  the  lip,  was  not  felt 
by  the  Church,  for  a  thousand  years  and  more,  as 
any  reproof;  nay,  only  provoked  men  to  supply 
its  omissions,  fill  up  its  blanks,  and  invent  what 
they  found  not  But  what  amount  either  of 
silence  or  positive  prohibition  will  prevent  men 
from  doing  that  on  which  their  hearts  are  set  t 
The  Protestant  can  hardly  understand  the  strength 
of  those  tendencies  which  were  ever  carrying  back 
ancient  nations  to  a  religion  of  times  and  seasons 
after  the  fij«t  fervours  of  the  spiritual  religian  of 
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the  New  TeBtament  had  subsided.  What  silence 
could  not  prevent  it  cotdd  retard.  It  was  always 
a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  folly.  Who  can  say  how 
mach,  either  by  individual  Christians  or  by  the 
community  of  Christians,  it  was  so  felt  1  If,  in- 
stead of  this  silence,  the  New  Testament  had 
fanushed  all  manner  of  particulars,  would  not 
these  have  been  received  as  a  positive  encourage- 
ment to  such  developments,  as  indicating  the 
festival  use  to  be  made  of  them.  A  propensity 
so  strong  in  human  nature  that  no  scriptural 
stinting  or  starving  of  it  has  kept  it  under  would 
have  shown  itself  earlier  and  stronger,  and  the 
work  of  reformation  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult Has  not  this  silence,  at  this  present  hour, 
its  message  to  the  Churches  \  BituaHsm  in  the 
Protestant  Church  is  anew  returning,  and  in 
danger  of  overlaying  the  spirit  and  simplicity  of 
gospel  worship.  The  time  is  again  come  for  this 
silence  to  speak;  and  so  long  as  man  remains 
what  he  is,  loving  to  give  outward  form  and  sens- 
ible development  to  all  his  worship,  this  silence 
will  have  its  message.  Religious  folly  has  not 
yet  run  its  course.  May  not  this  silence  be  in 
reserve,  like  many  other  things  stiU  latent  in 
Scripture,  for  time  to  tmfold  their  meaning.  Is 
there  no  danger,  when  the  gospel  spreads  east- 
ward to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  that  the  east 
may  anew  surpass  the  west  in  symbolic  worship, 
again  crashing  out  the  soul  of  the  gospel  under  a 
mountain  of  ritualism.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  fought  his  last  battle  with  Darius  on  the 
plains  of  Arbela,  the  standard  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  found  in  the  battle-field  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  conqueror  so  besmeared  with  ornaments  of' 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  that  the  origi- 
nal was  invisible  until,  stripping  off  one  ornament 
ato  another,  the  apron  of  the  smith  was  revealed, 


who  in  the  infancy  of  the  Persian  monarchy  had 
with  his  hammer  and  his  heroism  stopped  the 
flight  of  his  countrymen,  and  turned  their  rout 
into  a  victory,  when  the  smith's  apron  became 
the  standard  of  the  future  Persia.  This  silence 
has  already  aided  in  stripping  many  a  Church  of 
its  false  ornaments  in  the  west  The  same  work 
may  yet  await  it  in  other  regions  of  the  world  and 
in  Churches  yet  unborn. 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  this — ^The  silence 
of  the  New  Testament  as  to  birth-days  and  death- 
days,  times  and  seasons,  is  not  the  finger  on  the 
lip  once  or  twice  only,  but  characterizes  all  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  involving  in  like 
obscurity  the  birth-days  and  death-days  of  our 
Lord,  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  apostles,  evangel- 
ists and  martyrs,  and  that  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  "  the  day  of  the  week"  on  which  our  Lord 
rose  from  the  dead,  an  event  from  which  sprung 
the  only  Christian  festival  that  all  Churches  from 
the  begiiming  have  agreed  to  observe  with  more 
or  less  reverence.  The  Old  Testament,  after 
whose  example  it  may  be  supposed  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  most  inclined,  omit  all  notes  of  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  an  Abraham,  a  Moses,  and  a 
David  ;  but  record  the  exact  time  of  great  evenU 
on  which  national  festivals  were  to  be  founded. 
This  silence  was  of  forethought  and  intention  a 
message  to  the  Churches  in  their  day  of  trial  and 
temptation — rebuking  in  our  day  those  in  our 
Protestant  Churches  that  would  dress  anew  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  cast-off  garments  ;  and  is 
ready  to  reprove  and  arrest  in  Churches  yet  un- 
born the  ever-recurring  tendency  to  substitute  a 
bodily  worship  that  profiteth  little  for  a  spiritual 
worship  of  faith  and  love  and  a  new  obedience, 
profitable  for  all  times  and  all  occasions. 

St.  HxLZXBfl,  JxBSXT,  1870.  O.  L. 


JACOB'S   DBEAH. 

FaOX  THE  aEaMA5  OF  KAaL  OEKOK  (fBEE  TRANSLATIOK). 


IE  on  the  ground  the  lonely  wanderer  lie— 
A  atone  bis  pillow,  and  his  tent  the  sky. 

Sad  was  his  journey  in  the  day  gone  past; 
Weaiy  the  head  and  heart,  which  rest  at  last. 

But  now  a  smile  on  his  pale  features  plays,— 
These  dosM  eyes  on  heavenly  visions  gaze. 


Angelic  spirits  rise  before  his  sight ; 

They  come^  descending  from  the  gates  of  Iight| 

They  float,  they  fly  around,  they  hover  near. 
They  whisper  strains  celestial  in  his  ear^ 

Over  his  couch  with  loving  smiles  they  bow ; 
They  fan  with  amaranths  his  burning  brow. 
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And  over  all,  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord 

In  majestj  appears— Hia  voice  is  heard  :<— 

'^  I  am  thy  father's  Qod ;  I  will  he  thine, 
Guiding  and  goarding  by  my  power  divine, 

^  Till  thy  long  wanderings  end,  and  thou  shalt  stuid 
Again  in  peace  within  thy  Jbtherland. 

'*  And  all  this  region,  on  a  future  day. 
Thy  children's  children  shall  possess  for  aye." 

The  angels  disappear,  the  bright  gates  dose. 
The  sleeper  startles  from  his  blest  repose, 

Fair  in  the  east  the  rosy  morning  breaks. 
And  Jacob,  trembling  and  amazed,  awakes. 

^  0  wondrous  dream !  0  vision  passing  fair ! 
0  holy,  sacred  spot !  the  Lord  was  there  !** 

•  •  «  • 

He  grasps  the  pilgrim  staff,  and  onward  hies, 
Hope  in  his  smile,  and  courage  in  his  eyes. 

And  yet,  if  asked  what  made  his  heart  so  light? 
'Twas  but  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night 

Ah !  but  that  dream  might  surely  be  believed— 
The  vision  of  the  night  had  not  deceived ; 

And  aU  its  promise  is  fufilled,  that  day 

When  Jacob's  steps  retrace  the  homeward  way ; 

Ko  more  a  lonely  stranger  on  the  plain- 
Two  goodly  bands  now  follow  in  his  train. 


His  pious  prayers  God*s  benefits  recall- 
He  owns  himself  unworthy  of  them  alL 


Here,  with  my  pilgrim  scrip,  and  staff  in  hand, 
I  walk  like  Jacob  through  a  stranger  land. 

Rough  is  the  path,  the  journey  long  and  drear, 
And  yet  I  go  in  courage  and  good  cheer. 

What  makes  my  step  so  free,  my  heart  so  light? 
Ah !  was  it  all  a  vision  of  the  night  ? 

My  faith  must  fix  on  things  unseen,  unknown ; 
My  hopes  must  rest  on  Jesus*  word  alone. 

And  there  are  dreaiy  hours,  when  it  may  seem 
All  I  have  loved  and  hoped  was  but  a  dream. 

Yet  even  then,  a  whisper,  soft  and  low, 
Speaks  in  my  inmost  heart,  ^It  is  not  so  !** 

That  was  no  baseless  dream,  which  Csith  believed ; 
The  vision  was  not  false  which  hope  received. 

My  fathers'  God  shall  guide  me  with  his  hand, 
Till  the  poor  pilgrim  gains  his  fatherland. 

And  when  at  last  on  Jacob*s  couch  I  lie— 
A  stone  my  pillow,  and  my  tent  the  sky- 
Then  shall  the  gates  of  light  again  unclose, 
And  brother-angels  call  me  from  repose ; 

Then  all  the  past  a  bright  reverse  shall  seem— 
Heaven  the  reality,  and  earth  the  dream ! 

April  isra  H.  L.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

BBTILLB. 

"There  !•  a  multitiide  aronnd, 
BeepoudTe  to  my  prayer ; 
I  hear  the  roioe  of  m^  deiirs 
BeaonndiDg  eTeiTwhere." — ^A.  L.  Wakiko. 


[ON  CARLOS  felt  surprised,  on  returning  to 
Seville,  to  find  the  circle  in  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  move  exactly  as  he  left  it 
His  absence  appeared  to  him  a  great  deal 
longer  than  it  really  was.  Moreover,  there  lurked  in  his 
mind  an  undefined  idea  that  a  period  so  fraught  with 
momentous  change  to  him  could  not  have  passed  with- 
out change  over  the  heads  of  others.    But  the  worldly 


only  seemed  more  worldly,  tbe  frivolous  more  frivolous^ 
the  vain  more  vain  than  ever. 

Around  the  presence  of  Donna  Beatrix  there  still  hung 
a  sweet  dangerous  fascination,  against  which  he  straggled, 
and  in  the  strength  of  his  new  and  mighty  prindpleof 
action,  struggled  successfully.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  peace,  he  longed  to  find  some  fair  pretext  for  making 
his  home  elsewhere  than  beneath  his  nucleus  root 
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One  great  pleasure  awaited  his  Tetam— a  letter  from 
Juao.  It  was  the  second  he  had  received ;  the  first 
meroly  told  of  his  hiother's  safe  arrival  at  the  head- 
qnarteis  of  the  royal  anny  at  Cambray.  Pon  Joan  had 
obtained  his  commission  just  in  time  for  active  service 
in  the  brief  war  between  France  and  Spain  that  im- 
mediately followed  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  A nd  now, 
thoogh  he  said  not  much  of  his  own  exploits,  it  was 
erident  that  he  had  already  begun  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  the  prompt  and  eneigetic  courage  which  was  a 
part  of  his  character.  Moreover,  a  signal  piece  of  good 
fortune  had  fallen  to  his  lot  The  Spaniards  were  then 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin.  Before  the  works 
were  quite  completed,  the  French  Oenenl— the  cele- 
brated Admiral  Coligny— maaaged  to  throw  himself 
into  the  town  fay  a  briUiant  and  desperate  eo^p^-main. 
Many  of  his  heroic  band  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
however;  and  amongst  the  ktter  was  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  fortnne,  a  member  of  the  admiral's  suite,  who 
surrendered  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  young  Don  Juan 
Alvarez. 

Joan  was  delighted  with  his  prize,  as  he  well  might 
be.  Not  only  was  the  distinction  an  honourable  one  for 
so  young  a  sddier ;  but  the  ransom  he  might  h<^  to 
receive  would  serve  very  materially  to  smooth  his  path- 
way to  the  attainment  of  his  dearest  wishes. 

Carlos  was  now  able  to  share  his  brother's  joy  with 
unselfish  sympathy*  With  a  jieculiar  kind  of  pleasure, 
not  quite  nnmixed  with  superstition,  he  recalled  Juan's 
boyish  words,  more  than  once  repeated,  "  When  I  go  to 
the  wan,  I  shall  make  some  great  prince  or  duke  my 
prisoner."  They  had  found  a  fair,  if  not  exactly 
literal,  fulfilment,  and  that  so  early  in  his  career.  And 
a  belief  that  had  grown  up  with  him  from  childhood 
was  strengthened  thereby.  Juan  would  surely  accom- 
plish everything  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  find  his  father-^if  that  father  should 
prove  to  be  after  all  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Caries  was  warmly  wekx>med  back  by  his  relatives— 
at  least  by  all  of  Uiem  save  one.  To  a  mild  temper 
and  amiable  disposition  he  united  the  great  advantage 
of  rivalling  no  man,  and  interfering  with  no  man's 
career.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  a  well  defined  and 
honourable  career  of  Ids  own,  in  which  he  bid  fair  to  be 
saooessful ;  so  that  he  was  not  despised,  but  regarded  as 
a  credit  to  the  family.  The  solitary  exception  to  the 
fivonrable  sentiments  he  inspired,  was  found  in  the 
bitter  disdain  which  Gonsalvo,  with  scaicely  any  attempt 
It  disguise,  exhibited  towards  him. 

This  was  painful  to  him,  both  because  he  was  sensi- 
tiveiy  alive  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  also  because 
he  actually  preferred  Qonsalvo,  notwithstanding  his 
great  and  glaring  faults,  to  his  more  calculating  and 
worldly-minded  brothera.  Force  of  any  kind  possesses 
a  real  fascination  for  an  intellectual  and  sympathetic 
JAt rather  weak  character;  and  this  fascination  grows 
in  intensity  when  the  weaker  has  a  reason  to  pity  and 
Adenie  to  help  the  stronger. 


It  was  not  altogether  grace,  therefore,  which  checked 
the  proud  words  that  often  rose  to  the  lips  of  Carlos  in 
answer  to  his  cousin's  sneers  or  sarcasms.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  Gronsalvo's  contempt  for  him. 
It  was  Gonsalvo's  creed  that  a  man  who  deserved  the 
name  always  got  what  he  wanted,  or  died  in  the  attempt; 
unless,  of  course^  absolutely  insuperable  physical  ob- 
stacles interfered,  as  they  did  in  his  own  case.  As  he 
knew  well  enough  what  Carlos  wanted  before  his  de- 
parture from  Seville,  the  fact  of  his  quietly  resigning 
the  prize,  without  even  an  effort  to  secure  it,  wss  final 
with  him. 

One  day,  when  Carlos  had  returned  a  forbearing 
answer  to  fiome  taunt.  Donna  Ine2,  who  was  present, 
took  occasion  to  apologize  for  her  brother,  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  the  room.  Carlos  liked  Donna  Inez  much 
better  than  her  still  unmarried  sister,  because  she  was 
more  generous  and  considerate  to  Beatriz.  '^  You  are  very 
good,  amigo  mio,"  she  said,  ^'  to  show  so  great  forbear- 
ance to  my  poor  brother.  And  I  cannot  think  where- 
fore he  should  treat  you  so  uncourteously.  But  he  is 
often  rude  to  his  brothers,  sometimes  even  to  his 
father." 

"  I  fear  it  is  because  he  suffers.  Though  rather  less 
helpless  than  he  was  six  months  ago,  he  seems  really 
more  frail  and  sickly." 

«  Ay  de  mi,  that  is  too  true.  And  have  you  heard 
his  last  whim  ?  He  tells  us  he  has  given  up  physicians 
for  ever.  He  has  almost  as  ill  an  opinion  of  them  as— 
forgive  me,  cousin— of  priests." 

''  Could  you  not  persuade  him  to  consult  your  friend. 
Doctor  Cristobal?" 

^'I  have  tried,  but  in  vain.  To  speak  the  truth, 
cousin,"  she  added,  drawing  nearer  to  Carlos,  and  low- 
ering her  voice, "  there  is  another  cause  that  has  helped 
to  make  him  what  he  is.  Ko  one  knows  or  even  guesses 
aught  of  it  but  myself;  I  was  ever  his  favourite  sister. 
If  I  tell  you,  will  you  promise  the  strictest  secresy  9 " 

Carlos  did  so;  wondering  a  little  what  his  cousin 
would  think  could  she  guess  at  some  weightier  secrets 
which  were  burdening  his  own  hearts 

'<  You  have  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Donna  Juana  de 
Xeres  y  Bohorques  with  Don  Francisco  de  Vargas  ?" 

''  Yes ;  and  I  account  Don  Francisco  a  very  fortunate 
man." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  young  lady*s  sister. 
Donna  Maria  de  Bohorques  ?" 

"  I  have  met  her.  A  fair,  pale,  queenly  girl.  She  is 
not  fond  of  gaiety,  but  very  learned  and  veiy  pious,  as 
I  have  been  told." 

''  You  will  scarce  believe  me,  Don  Carlos,  when  I  tell 
you  that  that  pale,  quiet  girl  is  Gonsalvo's  choice,  his 
dream,  his  idoL  How  she  contrived  to  gain  that  fierce, 
eager,  young  heart,  I  know  not— but  hers  it  is,  and 
hers  alone.  Of  course,  he  had  passing  fancies  before ; 
but  she  was  his  first  serious  passion,  and  she  will  be  his 
last." 

Carlos  smiled.    "  Red  fire  and  white  marble,"  he  said. 
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**  Baty  after  all,  the  fiercest  fire  could  not  feed  on  marble. 
It  must  die  out,  in  time." 

"  From  the  first,  Qonsalvo  bad  not  the  shadow  of  a 
chance,"  Donna  Inez  replied,  with  an  expressive  flutter 
of  her  fan.  "  I  have  not  the  least  idea  whether  the 
young  lady  even  knows  he  loves  her.  But  it  matters 
not  We  are  Alvarez  de  Menaya ;  still  we  could  not 
expect  a  grandee  of  the  first  order  to  give  his  daughter 
to  a  younger  son  of  our  house.  Even  before  that  un- 
lucky bull-feast.  Now,  of  course,  he  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  say,  *  Pine-apple  kernels  are  not  for  mon- 
keys,' nor  fair  ladies  for  crippled  caballeros.  And  yet — 
you  understand?'* 

"  1  do,"  said  Carlos ;  and  in  truth  he  did  understand, 
far  better  than  Inez  imagined. 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  turned  back  again 
to  say  kindly,  "  I  trust,  my  cousin,  your  own  health  has 
not  sufiered  from  your  residence  among  those  bleak  in- 
iiospitable  mountains?  Don  Garcia  tells  me  he  has 
«een  you  twice,  since  your  return,  coming  forth  late  in 
the  evening  from  the  dwelling  of  our  good  Senor 
Doctor." 

There  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  these  visits.  Before 
they  parted,  De  Seso  had  asked  Carlos  if  he  would  like 
«in  introduction  to  a  person  in  Seville  who  could  give 
him  further  instruction  upon  the  subjects  they  had  dis- 
cussed together.  The  ofifer  having  been  thankfully 
«u;cepted,  he  was  furnished  with  a  note  addressed,  much 
to  his  surprise,  to  the  physician  Losada ;  and  the  con- 
nection thus  begun  was  already  proving  a  priceless  boon 
to  Carlos. 

But  Nature  had  not  designed  him  for  a  keeper  of 
secrets.  The  colour  mounted  rapidly  to  his  cheek,  as  he 
answered,— 

^'  I  am  flattered  by  my  lady  cousin's  solicitude  for 
me.  But,  I  thank  Qod,  my  health  is  as  good  as  ever. 
In  truth.  Doctor  Cristobal  is  a  man  of  learning  and  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  I  enjoy  an  hour's  conversation 
with  him.  Moreover,  he  has  some  rare  and  valuable 
books,  which  he  is  kind  enough  to  lend  me." 

*'  He  is  certainly  very  well-bred,  for  a  man  of  his 
station,"  said  Donna  Inez,  condescendingly. 

Carlos  did  not  resume  his  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures of  Fray  Constantino  at  the  College  of  Doctrine ; 
but  when  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  preacher  was  heard 
in  the  cathedral,  he  was  never  absent  He  had  no  difii- 
calty  now  in  recognizing  the  truths  that  he  loved  so 
well,  covered  with  a  thin  veil  o(  conventional  phraseo- 
logy. All  mention,  not  absolutely  necessary,  of  dogmas 
peculiarly  Romish  was  avoided,  unless  when  the  congre- 
gation were  warned  earnestly,  though  in  terms  well- 
studied  and  jealously  guarded,  against  *'  risking  their 
45alvation"  upon  indulgences  or  ecclesiastical  pardons. 
The  vanity  of  trusting  to  their  own  works  was  shown 
idso ;  and  in  every  sermon  Christ  was  faithfully  held 
up  before  the  sinner  as  the  one  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Carlos  listened  always  with  rapt  attention,  usually 
with  keen  delight    Often  would  he  look  around  him 


upon  the  sea  of  earnest,  upturned  fiwes,  saying  nitiuo 
himself,  "  Many  of  these  my  brethren  and  sisters  have 
found  Christ — many  more  are  seeking  him ;"  and  at  the 
thought  his  heart  would  thrill  with  thankfulness.  But 
even  at  that  moment  some  word  might  drop  from  the 
preacher's  lips  that  would  change  his  joy  into  a  chill  of 
apprehension.  Borne  onward  by  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
quence, Fray  Constantino  would  utter  some  sentiment 
so  very  nearly  heretical  as  to  make  his  hearer  tingle 
with  the  peculiar  sense  of  pain  that  is  caused  by  seeing 
one  rush  heedlessly  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 

''  I  often  thank  Qod  for  the  stupidity  of  evil  men  and 
the  simplicity  of  good  ones,"  he  said  to  his  new  friend 
Losada,  after  one  of  these  dangerous  discourses. 

F<Hr  by  this  time,  what  De  Seso  had  first  led  Carlos  to 
suspect,  had  become  a  certainty  with  him.  He  knew  him- 
self a  heretic—^  terrible  consciousness  to  sink  into  the 
heart  of  any  man  in  those  days,  especially  in  Catholic 
Spain.  Fortunately  the  revelation  had  come  to  him 
gradually ;  and  still  more  gradually  came  the  knowledge 
of  all  that  it  involved^  Yet  those  were  sorrowful  hoois 
in  which  he  first  felt  himself  cut  off  from  every  haUoved 
association  of  his  childhood  and  youth ;  from  the  long 
chain  of  revered  tradition,  which  was  all  he  knew  of  the 
past ;  from  the  vast  brotherhood  of  the  Church  visible- 
that  mighty  organization,  pervading  all  society,  leaven- 
ing all  thought,  controlling  all  custom,  ruling  eveiy- 
thing  in  this  world,  even  if  not  in  the  next  His  own 
past  life  was  shattered :  the  ambitions  he  had  cherished 
were  gone— the  studies  he  had  excelled  and  delighted 
in  were  proved  for  the  most  part  worse  than  vain.  It 
is  true  that  he  believed,  even  still,  that  he  might  accept 
priestly  ordination  from  the  hands  of  Rome  (for  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass  was  amongst  the  things  not  yet 
revealed  to  him) ;  but  he  could  no  longer  hope  for 
honour  or  preferment,  or  what  men  call  a  career,  in  the 
Churoh.  Joy  enough  would  it  be  if  he  were  permitted, 
in  some  obsiure  comer  of  the  land,  to  tell  his  oonntry- 
roen  of  a  Saviour's  love ;  and  perpetual  watchfulness, 
extreme  caution,  and  the  most  judicious  management 
would  be  necessaiy  to  preserve  him— as  hitherto  they 
had  preserved  Fray  Constantino— from  the  grasp  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition. 

To  us,  who  read  that  word  in  the  lurid  light  that 
martyr  fires  kindled  after  this  period  have  flung  upon 
it,  it  may  seem  strange  that  Carlos  was  not  more  s 
prey  to  fear  of  the  perils  entailed  by  his  heresy.  But 
so  slowly  did  he  pass  .out  of  the  stage  in  i^ch  be 
believed  himself  still  a  sincere  Catholic  into  that  in 
which  he  shudderingly  acknowledged  tliat  he  was  in 
very  truth  a  Lutheran,  that  the  shock  of  the  discoveiy 
was  wonderfully  broken  to  him.  Nor  did  he  think  the 
danger  that  menaced  him  either  near  or  pressing,  so 
long  as  he  conducted  himself  with  reserve  and  pru- 
dence. 

It  is  true  that  this  reserve  involved  a  degree  of  sec- 
recy, if  not  of  dissimulation,  that  was  fast  becoming 
very  irksome.    Formerly  the  kind  of  fencing,  feinting, 
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»Dd  doubling  into  which  he  was  often  forced,  would 
rather  have  pleased  him,  as  affording  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity.  But  his  moral  nature  was  growing  so 
much  more  sensitive,  that  he  began  to  recoil  from  slight 
departures  from  truth  in  which  heretofore  he  would 
only  have  seen  a  proper  exercise  of  the  advantage  which 
s  keen  and  quick  intellect  possesses  over  dull  ones. 
Moreow,  he  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  others 
of  the  things  which  he  himself  found  so  precious. 

Though  quite  sufficiently  afraid  of  pain  and  danger, 
the  thought  of  disgrace  was  still  more  intolerable  to 
him.  Keener  than  any  suflfering  he  had  yet  known — 
except  the  pang  of  renouncing  Beatrix— was  the  con- 
sdonsness  that  all  those  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and 
irbo  now  respected  and  loved  him,  would,  if  they  guessed 
the  truth,  turn  away  from  him  with  unutterable  sooro 
sod  loathing. 

One  day,  when  walking  in  the  city  with  his  aunt  and 
Donna  Sancha,  they  turned  down  a  side-street  to  avoid 
meeting  the  death  procession  of  a  murderer  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold.  The  crime  for  which  he  suffered  had 
been  notorious ;  and  with  the  voluble  exckmations  of 
horror  and  congratulations  at  getting  safely  out  of  the 
vay  to  which  the  ladies  gave  expression,  were  mingled 
pxayers  for  the  soul  of  the  miserable  man.  "  If  they 
knew  all,"  thought  Carlos,  as  the  slight,  closely-veiled 
forms  clung  trustingly  to  him  for  protection,  *'  they 
vould  think  me  worse,  more  d^raded,  than  yon 
wretched  being.  They  pity  Aim,  they  pray  for  him; 
iM  they  would  only  loathe  and  execrate.  And  Juan, 
my  beloved,  my  honoured  brother— what  will  he 
think?*'  This  last  thought  was  the  one  that  haunted 
him  most  frequently  and  troubled  him  most  deeply. 

Bet  had  he  nothing  to  counterbalance  these  pangs  of 
fear  and  shame,  these  manifold  dark  misgivings  ?  He 
had  much.  Fint  and  best,  he  had  the  peace  that  pass- 
eth  all  understanding  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  It  did 
not  grow  pale  and  faint  with  time ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  increased  in  brightness  and  steadiness,  as  new  truths 
arose  like  stars  upon  his  soul,  every  new  truth  being  in 
itadf "  a  new  joy  "  to  him. 

Moreover,  he  found  keen  enjoyment  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints.  Great  was  his  surprise  when,  after 
sufficiently  instructing  him  in  private,  and  satisfactorily 
testing  his  sincerity,  Losada  cautiously  revealed  to  him 
the  existence  of  a  regularly-organized  Lutheran  Church 
in  Seville,  of  which  he  himself  was  actually  the  pastor. 
He  invited  Carlos  to  attend  its  meetings,  which  were 
held,  with  due  precaution,  and  usually  after  nightfall, 
in  the  house  of  a  lady  of  rank — Bonna  Isabella  de  Baena. 
Carlos  readily  accepted  the  perilous  invitation,  and 
with  deep  emotion  took  his  place  amongst  the  band  of 
"  called,  chosen,  and  faithful "  men  and  women,  every 
ooe  of  whom,  as  he  believed,  shared  the  same  joys  and 
hopes  that  he  did.  They  were  not  at  all  such  a  *'  little 
hand"  as  he  expected  to  find  them.  Nor  were  they, 
writh  very  few  exceptions,  of  the  poor  of  this  world.  If 
that  bright  southern  land,  so  rich  in  all  that  kindles 


the  imagination,  eventually  to  her  own  ruin  rejected 
the  truth  of  God,  at  least  she  offered  u^Mn  bis  altar 
some  of  her  choicest  and  fairest  flowers.  Many  of 
those  who  met  in  Donna  Isabella's  upper  room  wera 
"  chief  men"  and  *'  devout  and  honourable  women.*' 
Talent,  learning,  excellence  of  eveiy  kind,  was  largely 
represents!  there ;  so  also  was  the  uingre  axtd,  the 
boast  of  the  proud  Spanish  grandees.  One  of  the  first 
faces  that  Carlos  recognized  was  the  sweet,  thoughtful 
one  of  the  young  Donna  Maria  de  Bohorques,  whose 
precocious  learning  and  accomplishments  had  often 
been  praised  in  his  hearing,  and  in  whom  he  had  now  a. 
new  and  peculiar  interest 

There  were  two  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank— Doa 
Domingo  de  Guzman,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Medina. 
Sidonia,  and  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  son  of  the  Count 
of  Baylen.  Carlos  had  often  heard  of  the  munificent 
charities  of  the  latter,  who  had  actually  embarrassed  hia 
estates  by  his  unbounded  liberality  to  the  poor.  But 
while  Ponce  de  Leon  was  thus  labouring  to  relieve  the 
sorrows  of  others,  a  deep  sadness  brooded  over  his  own 
spirit  He  was  wont  to  go  forth  by  night,  and  pace  up 
and  down  the  great  stone  platform  in  the  Prado  San 
Sebastian,  that  bore  the  ghastly  name  of  the  Quemadero, 
or  Burning-place,  while  in  his  heart  the  shadow  of 
death— the  darkest  shadow  of  the  dreadest  death— was 
struggling  with  the  light  of  immortality. 

Did  the  rest  of  that  devoted  band  share  the  agony  of 
apprehension  that  filled  these  dark,  lonely,  midnight 
hours  with  passionate  prayer  ?  Some  amongst  them  did, 
no  doubt  But  with  most,  the  circumstances  and  occu- 
pations of  daily  life  wove,  with  their  multitudinoua 
slender  threads,  a  veil  dense  enough  to  hide,  or  at  least 
to  soften,  the  perils  of  theur  situation.  The  Protestants 
of  Seville  contrived  to  pass  their  lives  and  to  do  their 
work  side  by  side  with  other  men ;  they  moved  amongst 
their  fellow-citizens  and  were  not  recognized ;  they  even 
married  and  were  given  in  marriage ;  though  all  the 
time  there  fell  upon  their  daily  paths  the  shadow  of  the 
grim  old  fortress  where  the  Holy  Inquisition  held  its 
awful  secret  court 

But  then,  at  this  period  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  by 
no  means  exhibiting  its  usual  terrible  activity.  The 
Inquisitor-General,  Fernando  de  Yaldez,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-four,  relentless  when 
roused,  but  not  particularly  enterprising.  Moreover,  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  amassing  enormous  wealth  from 
his  rich  and  numerous  Church  preferments.  Hitherto, 
the  fires  of  St  Dominic  had  been  kindled  for  Jews  and 
Moors;  only  one  Protestant  had  suffered  death  in 
Spain,  and  Yalladolid,  not  Seville,  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  martyrdom.  Seville,  indeed,  had  witnessed  two 
notable  prosecutions  for  Lutheranism— that  of  Rodrigo 
de  Yaler  and  that  of  Juan  Gil,  commonly  called  Dr. 
Egidius.  But  Yaler  had  been  only  sent  to  a  monastexy 
to  die,  whilst  some  kind  of  retractation  had  been  ob- 
tained from  Egidius. 

During  the  years  that  had  passed  since  then,  the 
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Holy  Office  had  appeared  to  slumber.  Victims  who 
refused  to  eat  pork,  or  kept  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  were 
growing  scarce  for  obvious  reasons.  And  not  yet  had 
the  wild  beast  ''  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were 
of  iron  and  his  nails  of  brass/*  begun  to  devour  a  nobler 
prey.  Did  the  monster,  gotged  with  human  blood,  really 
slumber  in  his  den ;  or  did  he  only  assome  the  attitude 
and  appearance  of  slumber,  as  some  wild  beasts  are  said 
to  do,  to  lure  his  unwary  victims  within  the  readi  of 
his  terrible  crouch  and  spring  7 

No  one  can  certainly  tell ;  but  however  it  may  have 
been,  we  doubt  not  the  Master  used  the  breathing-time 
thus  afforded  his  Church  to  prepare  and  polish  many  a 
precious  gem,  destined  to  shine  through  all  the  ages  in 
his  crown  of  glory. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MONKS  OV  SAN  ISODBO. 

"  The  aarnMt  of  eternal  Joy 
In  every  prayer  I  trace: 
I  see  the  likeness  of  the  Lord 

In  every  patient  face. 
How  ofty  In  still  oonununlon  known. 

Those  spirits  have  been  sent 
To  share  the  travail  of  my  soul. 
Or  show  me  what  it  meant.** 

A.  Lu  Wauxo. 

It  is  amongst  the  perplexing  conditions  of  our  earthly 
life,  tliat  we  cannot  first  reflect,  then  act ;  first  form  our 
opinions,  then,  and  not  till  then,  begin  to  carry  them 
out  into  practice.  Thought  and  action  have  usually  to 
run  beside  each  other  in  parallel  lines;  a  terrible  neces- 
sity, and  never  more  terrible  than  during  the  progress 
of  momentous  inward  changes. 

A  man  becomes  convinced  that  the  star  by  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  steering  the  vessel  of  his  life  is  not  the  true 
pole-star,  and  that  if  he  perseveres  in  his  present  course 
his  barque  will  inevitably  be  lost.  At  his  peril,  he  must 
find  out  the  true  unerring  guide;  yet,  while  he  seeks  it, 
his  hand  must  not  for  an  instant  quit  its  hold  on  the 
helm,  for  the  winds  of  circumstance  fill  his  sails,  and  he 
cannot  choose  whether  he  will  go,  he  can  only  choose 
where.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  apparent 
inconsistency  which  has  often  been  made  a  reproach  to 
reformers. 

Though  Carlos  did  not  feel  this  difficulty  as  keenly  as 
some  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  he  yet  felt  it.  His 
uncle  was  continuaUy  pressing  him  to  take  orders,  and  to 
seek  for  this  or  that  tempting  preferment;  whilst  every 
day  he  had  stronger  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
accepting  any  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  was  even 
beginning  to  entertun  scruples  about  taking  orders 
atalL 

During  this  period  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty, 
one  of  his  new  friends.  Fray  Cassiodoro,  an  eloquent 
Jeromite  friar,  who  assisted  Losada  in  his  ministrations, 
said  to  him,  "  If  you  intend  embracing  a  religious  life, 
Senor  Don  Carlos,  you  will  find  the  white  tunic  and 


brown  mantle  of  St  Jerome  more  to  your  taste  than 
any  other  habit" 

Carlos  pondered  the  hint;  and  shortly  afterwards 
announced  to  his  relatives  that  he  intended  to  ''go  into 
retreat "  for  a  season,  at  the  Jeromite  Convent  of  San 
Isodro  del  Campo,  which  was  about  two  miles  from 
Seville. 

His  uncle  approved  this  resolution ;  and  none  the 
less,  because  he  thought  it  was  probably  intended  ss  a 
preparation  for  taking  the  cowl.  **  After  all,  nephew, 
it  may  turn  out  that  you  have  the  longest  head  amoogst 
us,"  he  said.  "  In  the  race  for  wealth  and  honours,  do 
man  can  doubt  that  the  Regulars  beat  the  Secdan 
now-a-days.  And  there  is  not  a  saint  in  all  the  Spains 
so  popular  as  St  Jerome.    Tou  know  the  proverb,— 

"  'He  who  is  a  count,  and  to  be  a  dnke  as|dra. 

Let  him  straight  to  Ooadaloape,  and  sing  among  the  frian.'" 

Gbnsalvo,  who  was  present,  here  looked  up  from  his 
book  and  observed  sharply, — 

"  No  man  will  ever  be  a  duke  who  changes  his  mind 
three  times  within  three  months.*' 

"But  I  only  clianged  my  mind  once,"  returned 
Carlos. 

^  Tou  have  never  changed  it  at  all,  that  I  wot  of,'' 
said  Don  Manuel.  "And  I  would  that  thine  were 
turned  in  the  same  profitable  direction,  son  Gonsalvo." 

"  Oh  yes  !  By  all  means.  Offer  the  blind  and  the 
lame  in  sacrifice.  Put  heaven  off  with  the  wrecks  of  a 
man  that  the  world  will  not  condescend  to  take  into  her 
service." 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  son  bom  to  cross  me  !  **  sud  the 
father,  losing  his  temper  at  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
the  many  provocations  he  had  recently  received.  "  Is 
it  not  enough  to  look  at  thee  lying  there  a  useless  k)g» 
and  to  suffer  thy  vile  temper;  but  thou  must  set  thyself 
against  me,  when  I  point  out  to  thee  the  only  path  in 
which  a  cripple  such  as  thou  could  earn  green  figs  to  eat 
with  his  bread,  not  to  speak  of  supporting  the  rank  of 
Alvarez  de  Menaya,  as  he  ought.'* 

Here  Carlos,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
Qonsalvo,  left  the  room;  but  the  angry  altercation  be- 
tween the  father  and  son  lasted  long  after  his  de- 
parture. 

The  next  day  Don  Carlos  rode  out,  by  a  lonely  path 
amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  old  Italica,  to  the  stately 
castellated  convent  of  San  Isodro.  Amidst  all  bis  new 
interests,  the  young  Castilian  noble  still  remembered 
with  due  enthusiasm  how  the  building  had  been  reared, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  devotion  of 
the  heroic  Alonzo  Quzman  the  G^d,  who  gave  up  his 
own  son  to  death,  under  the  walls  of  Tarifa,  rather 
than  surrender  the  city  to  the  Moors. 

Before  lie  left  Seville,  he  placed  a  copy  of  Fray  Con- 
stantino's "Sum  of  Christian  Doctrine"  between  two 
volumes  of  Gonsalvo's  favourite  "  Lope  de  Vega."  He 
had  previously  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies 
several  of  the  Fray's  little  treatises,  which  contained  a 
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Urge  amoniit  of  ScriptaTB  troth,  so  cautioafily  expressed 
as  not  onlj  to  hftve  escaped  the  oensore,  bat  to  have 
actoaDy  obttined  the  express  approbation  of  the  Holy 
Office;  He  bad  abo  induced  them  oecasionally  to 
tcoomptoy  him  to  the  preachings  at  the  GathediaL 
Further  than  this  he  dared  not  go;  nor  did  he  .on 
other  aocoantB  think  it  advisable,  as  yet,  to  permit  him* 
self  mnch  commmiication  with  Donna  Beatrix. 

The  monks  of  San  Isodro  welcomed  Idm  with  that 
strong  peculiar  love  which  springs  up  between  the  dis- 
ciples  k  the  same  Lord,  more  especially  when  they  are 
a  little  flock  soiroanded  by  enemies.  They  knew  that 
he  wu  already  one  of  the  initiated,  a  xegidar  member 
ofLoflsda's  oongr^tion.  Both  this  fact,  and  the 
mnn  recommendations  of  Fray  Cassiodoro,  led  them  to 
but  him  implicitly ;  and  very  quickly  they  made  him 
a  ibaier  in  their  secrets,  thdr  difficolties,  and  their 
perplexities. 

To  his  astonishment,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  community,  Protestant  in  heart  almost  to  a  man, 
aod  as  £ur  as  possible  acting  out  their  convictions ; 
vhOe  at  the  same  time  they  retained  (how  could  they 
discard  tiiem})  the  outward  ceremonies  of  their  Church 
and  their  order. 

He  soon  fraternized  with  a  gentle,  pious  young  monk 
named  Fray  Fernando,  and  asked  him  to  explain  this 
exbiordinary  state  of  things. 

''  I  am  but  just  out  of  my  novitiate,  having  been 
here  litUe  more  than  a  year,*'  said  the  young  man,  who 
VM  about  his  own  age ;  ^'and  already,  when  I  came, 
the  fiithera  carefully  instructed  the  novices  out  of  the 
Scriptores,  exhorting  us  to  lay  no  stress  upon  outward 
ceremooies,  penances,  crosses,  holy  water,  and  the 
like.  But  I  have  often  heard  them  speak  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  led  to  adopt  these  views." 
*"  Who  was  their  teacher  f  Fray  Cassiodoro  ?" 
"Lattedy;  not  at  fijvt  It  was  Dr.  Blanco  who 
sowed  the  first  seed  of  truth  here." 

^Whom  do  you  mean?  We  in  the  city  give  the 
D^e  of  Br.  Blanco  (the  white  doctor),  from  his  silver 
liain,  to  a  man  of  your  holy  order,  certainly,  but  one 
DMst  zeakNis  for  the  old  £aith.  He  is  a  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  Inquisitors,  if  indeed  be  is  not  himself 
aQittfificator  of  Heresy :  *  I  speak  of  Dr.  Gar^ias  Arite." 
"The  same  man.  Ton  are  astonished,  senor;  never- 
tlideB  it  is  true.  The  elder  brethren  say  that  when 
^  came  to  the  convent  all  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sapenriation.  The  monks  cared  for  nothing  but  vain 
RpetittoDs  of  nnfelt  prayen,  and  showy  mummeries  of 
idle  eeremoniaL  But  the  white  doctor  told  them  all 
^^  would  avail  them  nothing,  unless  their  hearts 
^  given  to  God,  and  they  worshipped  him  in  spuit  and 
in  troth.  They  listened,  were  convinced,  began  to 
<^7  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he  recommended  them, 
»d  truly  to  seek  bim  who  is  revealed  therein.'* 

*  Om  of  tlie  kmied  man  ARxxlntMl  to  anisi  th«  InQoMton, 
*boie  duty  it  wm  to  dedde  whether  donbtf  ol  propodtioiui  were, 
ttwereael^beretiaa. 


<<<Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,'**  said  Carlos. 
*'  I  am  truly  amazed  to  hear  of  such  teaching  from  the 
lips  of  Gar^ias  Ari&s.** 

**  Not  more  amazed  than  the  bretiiren  were  by  his 
after  conduct,**  returned  Fray  Fernando.  "Just  when 
they  had  received  the  truth  with  joy,  and  were  beginning 
heartily  to  foUow  it,  their  teacher  suddenly  changed  his 
tone,  and  addressed  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of 
building  up  the  things  that  he  once  destroyed.  When 
Lent  came  round,  the  burden  of  his  preaching  was 
nothing  but  penance  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  No 
less  would  content  him  than  that  the  poor  brethren 
should  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  or  standing,  and  wear 
sackcloth  and  iron  girdles.  They  could  not  tell  what 
to  make  of  these  bewildering  instructions.  Some  fol- 
lowed them,  otdiers  clung  to  the  simpler  faith  they  had 
learned  to  love,  many  tried  to  unite  both.  In  fact,  the 
convent  was  filled  with  confusion,  and  several  of  the 
brethren  were  driven  half-distracted.  But  at  last 
God  put  it  into  thehr  hearts  to  consult  Dr.  Egidius. 
Tour  Excellen<7  is  well  acquainted  with  his  history, 
doubtless  ?*' 

''Not  so  well  as  I  should  like  to  be.  StiU,  for  the 
present,  let  us  keep  to  the  brethren.  Did  Dr.  Egidius 
confirm  their  faith  ?'* 

''  That  he  did,  senor;  and  in  many  ways  he  led  them 
into  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  truth.** 

<'  And  that  enigma.  Dr.  Blanco  ? " 

Fray  Fernando  shook  his  head.  ''Whether  his  mind 
was  really  changed,  or  whether  he  concealed  his  true 
opinions  through  fear  or  love  of  this  present  world,  I 
know  not    I  should  not  judge  him.*' 

"  No,*'  said  Carlos,  softly.  "  It  is  not  for  us,  whc 
have  never  been  tried,  to  judge  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  day  of  trial  But  it  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to 
fiaU,  Fray  Fernando.** 

"As  good  Dr.  Egidius  did  himself.  Ah,  senor,  if 
you  had  but  seen  bim  when  he  came  forth  from  his 
prison !  His  head  was  bowed,  his  hair  was  white;  they 
who  spoke  with  him  say  his  heart  was  well-nigh  broken. 
Still  he  was  comforted,  and  thanked  God,  when  he  saw 
the  progress  the  truth  bad  made  during  his  imprison- 
ment, both  in  Yalladolid  and  in  Seville,  especially 
amongst  the  brethren  here.  His  visit  was  of  great  use 
to  us.  But  the  most  precious  boon  we  ever  received 
was  a  supply  of  God's  Word  in  our  own  tongue,  which 
was  brought  to  us  some  months  ago." 

Carlos  looked  at  him  eageriy.  "I  think  I  know 
whose  hand  brought  it,'*  he  said. 

"  Tou  cannot  frdl  to  know,  senor.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  of  Juliano  El  Chico  ?  ** 

The  colour  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Carlos  as  he  answered, 
"  I  shall  thank  God  all  my  life,  and  beyond  it,  that  I 
have  not  heard  of  him  alone,  but  met  him.  He  it  was 
who  put  this  book  into  my  hand,*'  and  he  drew  out  his 
own  Testament 

"  We  also  have  good  cause  to  thank  him.  And  we 
mean  that  others  shall  have  it  through  us.    For  the 
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books  he  bronght  we  not  only  use  onneWes,  bat  dili- 
gently circulate  far  and  wide,  according  to  our  ability." 

"  It  is  strange  to  know  so  little  of  a  man,  and  yet  to 
owe  him  so  much.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  more 
than  the  name,  Juliano  Hernandez,  which  I  repeat 
every  day  when  I  ask  Qod  in  my  prayers  to  bless  and 
reward  him  ?  '* 

"  I  only  know  he  is  a  poor,  unlearned  man,  a  native 
of  Yillaverda,  in  Campos.  He  went  to  Qermany,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Juan  Peres,  who,  as  you  are 
aware,  translated  the  Testament  and  printed  it, 
Juliano  aiding  in  the  work  as  compositor.  He  then 
undertook,  of  his  own  free  will,  the  task  of  bringing  a 
supply  into  this  country ;  you  well  know  how  perilous  a 
task,  both  the  sea-ports  and  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
being  so  closely  watched  by  the  em.issaries  of  the  Holy 
Office.  Juliano  chose  the  overland  journey,  since,  know- 
ing the  mountains  well,  he  thought  he  could  manage  .to 
make  his  way  unchallenged  by  some  of  their  haiardous, 
unfrequented  paths.  Qod  be  thanked,  he  arrived  in 
safety  with  his  precious  freight  early  last  summer." 

'^  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?" 

*'No.  Doubtless  he  is  wandering  somewhere,  per- 
haps not  far  distant,  carrying  on  in  darkness  and 
silence  his  noble  missionary  work." 

"  What  would  I  give— rather,  what  would  I  not  give 
— to  see  him  once  more,  to  take  his  hand  in  mine,  and 
to  thank  him  for  what  be  has  done  for  me ! " 

*'Ah,  there  is  the  vesper  belL  You  know,  senor, 
that  Fray  Cristobal  is  to  lecture  this  evening  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  is  why  I  love  Tuesday 
best  of  all  days  in  the  week." 

Fray  Cristobal  D*  Arellano  was  a  monk  of  San  Isodro, 
remarkable  for  his  great  learning,  which  was  conse- 
crated to  the  task  of  explaining  and  spreading  the 
Reformed  doctrines.  Carlos  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  this  man,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
a  language  of  which  he  had  learned  very  little,  and  that 
little  very  imperfectly,  at  Alcala.  He  profited  exceed- 
ingly by  the  teaching  he  received,  and  partially  repaid 
the  obligation  by  instructing  the  novices  in  Latin,  a 
task  which  was  very  congenial  to  him,  and  which  he 
performed  with  much  success. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TUB  GREAT  8ANBENIT0. 

"  The  thonauidi  that,  Wcheered  by  praise. 
Have  made  one  offering  of  their  days  ; 
For  Truth's,  for  Heaven's,  for  Freedom's  sake, 
fieslgned  the  bitter  cup  to  take.'* 

HJUCAV& 

YouRQ  as  was  the  Protestant  Church  in  Seville,  she 
already  had  her  history.  There  was  one  name  that 
Carlos  had  heard  mentioned  in  connection  with  her  first 
origin,  round  which  there  gathered  in  his  thoughts  a 
peculiar  interest,  or  rather  fascination.  He  knew  now 
that  the  monks  of  San  Isodro  had  been  largely  indebted 
lo  the  instructions  ofDoctor  Juan  Oil,  or  Egidius.  And 


he  had  been  told  previously  that  ^dius  himself  had 
learned  the  truth  from  an  earlier  and  bolder  witness, 
Rodrigo  de  Yaler.  This  was  the  name  that  Losads 
once  coupled  in  his  hearing  with  that  of  his  own  father. 

Why  then  bad  he  not  sought  information,  which  might 
haye  proved  so  deeply  interesting  to  him,  directly  from 
Losada  himself,  his  fdend  and  teacher  ?  Sereral  causes 
contributed  to  his  reluctance  to  broach  the  subject 
But  by  far  the  greatest  was  a  kind  of  chivalrous,  half 
romantic  tenderness  for  that  absent  brother,  whom  be 
could  now  truly  say  that  he  loved  best  on  earth.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  put  ourBebes  in  the  position  of 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  far  as  at  all  to 
understand  the  way  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  heresy.  In  their  eyes  it  was  not  only  a  crime, 
infinitely  more  dreadful  than  that  of  mnrder ;  it  was 
also  a  horrible  disgrace,  branding  a  man's  whole  lineage 
up  and  down  for  generations,  and  extending  its  baleful 
influence  to  his  remotest  kindred.  Carlos  asked  him- 
self day  by  day  how  would  the  high-hearted  Don  Joan 
Alvarez,  whose  idol  was  glory,  and  his  dearest  pride  a 
noble  and  venerated  name,  endure  to  hear  that  his  be- 
loved only  brother  was  stained  with  that  surpassing 
infamy  7  But  at  least  it  would  be  anguish  enough  to  stab 
Juan  once,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hand,  without  also 
arming  the  dead  hand  of  the  father  whose  memoiy  they 
both  revered,  and  then  driving  home  the  wei^n  into 
his  brother's  heart  Rather  would  he  let  the  matter  re- 
main in  obscurity,  even  if  (which  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful) he  could  by  any  effort  of  his  own  shed  a  ray  of  light 
upon  it. 

StiJl  he  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  his  fiiend  Fray 
Fernando,  who  had  received  fall  information  od  these 
subjects  firom  the  older  monks,  '^  Was  not  that  Rodrigo 
de  Yaler,  whose  sanbenito  hangs  in  the  cathedral,  the 
first  teacher  of  the  pure  iaith  in  Seville  ? " 

"  True,  senor,  he  taught  many.  While  he  himself,  as 
I  have  heard,  received  the  £uth  from  none  save  Qod 
only." 

'*  He  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man.  Tell  me  all 
you  know  of  him." 

"  Our  Fray  Cassiodoro  has  often  heard  Dr.  Egidios 
speak  of  him ;  so  that,  though  his  lips  were  silenced 
long  before  your  time  or  mine,  senor,  he  seems  still  one 
of  our  company." 

*'  Yes,  already  some  of  us  have  joined  the  Church 
triumphant ;  but  we  are  still  one  in  Christ" 

"  Don  Rodrigo  de  Yaler,"  continued  the  young  monk, 
«  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  very  wealthy.  He  vas 
bom  at  Lebrixa,  but  came  to  reside  in  Seville,  a  gay, 
light-hearted,  brilliant  young  caballero,  who  was  soon  a 
leader  in  all  the  folly  and  fashion  of  the  great  city.  Bat 
suddenly  these  things  lost  their  charm  for  him.  Much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  gay  world,  to  which  be  had 
been  such  an  ornament,  he  disappeared  from  the  scenes 
of  amusement  and  festivity  he  had  been  wont  to  lore. 
His  companions  could  not  understand  the  change  that 
came  over  him— but  we  can  understand  It  welL*  Ood's 
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arrows  of  oonvictioa  were  sharp  Iq  his  heart.  And  He 
led  him  to  tum  for  comfort,  not  to  penance  and  self- 
mortification,  hat  to  his  own  Word.  Only  in  one  form 
was  that  Word  accessible  to  him.  He  gathered  up  the 
fragments  of  his  old  school  studies— little  thought  of  at 
the  time,  and  well-nigh  forgotten  afterwards— to  enable 
him  to  read  the  Vulgate.  There  he  found  justification 
by  fiuth,  and,  through  it,  peace  to  his  troubled  con- 
Bcience.  But  he  did  not  find,  as  I  need  scarcely  say  to 
jon,  Don  Carlos,  purgatory,  the  worship  of  our  Lady 
and  the  saints,  and  certain  other  things  our  &theni 
taught  us." 

**  How  long  since  was  all  this  7"  asked  Carlos,  who 
waa  listening  with  much  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
compering  the  narratiTe  with  that  other  story  he  had 
lieaid  from  Dolores. 

"Long  enough,  senor.  Twenty  years  ago  or  more. 
When  God  had  thus  enlightened  him,  be  returned  to 
the  world.  But  he  returned  to  it  a  new  man,  deter- 
mined henceforth  to  know  nothing  in  it  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  He  addressed  himself  in  the  first  in- 
itaoce  to  the  priests  and  monks,  whom,  with  a  boldness 
trolj  amazing,  he  accosted  wherever  he  met  them,  were 
it  in  the  most  public  places  of  the  city,  proving  to 
them  from  Scripture  that  their  doctrines  were  not  the 
troth  of  Qod.** 

''It  was  no  hopeful  soil  in  which  to  sow  the 
Word." 

'*  Ko,  truly ;  but  it  seemed  laid  upon  him  as  a  burden 
from  Qod  to  speak  what  he  felt  and  knew,  whether  men 
would  hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear.  He  very 
won  aroused  the  bitter  enmity  of  those  who  hate  the 
light  because  their  deeds  are  eviL  Had  he  been  a  poor 
man,  be  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  as  that 
brave,  honest-hearted  yoimg  convert,  Francisco  de 
Bomano,  was  burned  at  YaUadolid  not  so  long  ago, 
ajing  to  those  who  offered  him  mercy  at  the  last, '  Did 
joa  envy  me  my  happiness  ? '  But  Don  Rodrigo's  rank 
and  connections  saved  him  from  that  fate.  I  have 
beard,  too,  that  there  were  those  in  high  places  who 
shared,  or  at  least  favoured  his  opinions  in  secret. 
Such  interceded  for  him." 

*'Then  his  words  were  received  by  some?"  Carlos 
asked  anxiously.  ''  Have  you  ever  heard  tbe  names  of 
any  of  those  who  were  his  friends  or  patrons  ? " 

Fray  Fernando  shook  his  head.  ''  Even  amongst  our- 
lelves,  senor,"  he  said,  "names  are  not  mentioned 
oftener  than  is  needful  For  'a  bird  of  the  air  will 
esny  the  matter;'  and  when  life  depends  on  our 
nlcDoe,  it  is  no  wonder  if  at  last  we  become  a  trifle  over- 
silent  In  the  lapse  of  years,  some  names  that  ought 
to  be  remembered  amongst  us  may  well  chance  to  be 
forgotten,  from  this  dread  of  speaking  them,  even  in  a 
whisper.  Always  excepting  Dr.  Egidius,  Don  Rodrigo's 
finends  or  converts  are  unknown  to  me.  But  I  was 
sajing,  the  inquisitors  were  prevailed  upon,  by  those 
who  interceded  for  him,  to  regard  him  as  insane.  They 
dismissed  him,  therefore,  with  no  more  severe  penalty 
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than  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  with  many  cautions 
as  to  his  future  behaviour." 

"  I  hold  it  scarce  likely  that  he  observed  them." 

"  Yery  far  otherwise,  senor.  For  a  short  time,  indeed, 
his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  express  his  sentimentn 
more  privately ;  and  Fray  Cassiodoro  says  that  during 
this  interval  he  confirmed  them  in  the  £aith  by  expound- 
ing the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  he  could  not  long 
hide  the  light.  To  all  remonstrances  he  answered,  that 
he  was  a  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  must  need^t 
press  forward  to  the  breach.  If  he  feU,  it  mattered 
not ;  in  his  place  God  would  raise  up  others,  whose 
would  be  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  victory.  So,  once 
agun,  the  Holy  Office  laid  its  grasp  upon  him.  It 
was  resolved  that  his  voice  should  be  heard  no  more 
on  earth ;  and  he  was  therefore  consigned  to  the  living' 
death  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  their  care  and  all  their  malice,  one  more  testimony 
for  Qod  and  his  truth  was  heard  firom  his  lips." 

*< How  was  that?" 

"  They  led  him,  robed  in  that  great  sanbenito  you 
have  often  seen,  to  the  Church  of  San  Salvador,  to  sit 
and  listen,  with  the  other  weeping  penitents,  while 
some  ignorant  priest  denounced  their  heresies  and 
blasphemies.  But  he  was  not  afraid  after  the  sermon 
to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  warn  the  people  against  the 
preacher's  erroneous  doctrine,  showing  them  where 
and  how  it  differed  from  the  Word  of  Qod.  It  is  mar- 
vellous they  did  not  bum  him  ;  but  Qod  restrained  the 
remainder  of  their  wrath.  They  sent  him  at  last  to  the 
monastery  of  San  Lucar,  where  he  remained  in  solitary 
confinement  until  his  death." 

Carlos  mused  a  little.  Then  he  said,  ''  What  a 
blessed  change,  from  solitaiy  confinement  to  the  com- 
pany of  just  men  made  perfect ;  from  the  gloom  of  a 
convent  prison  to  the  glory  of  God's  house,  eternal  in 
the  heavens ! " 

"  Some  of  the  elder  brethren  say  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  pass  through  trials  even  more  severe,"  remarked 
Fray  Fernando.  "  I  know  not  Being  amongst  the 
youngest  here,  I  should  speak  my  mind  with  humility ; 
still  I  cannot  help  looking  around  me  and  seeing  that 
men  everywhere  are  receiving  the  Word  of  God  with  joy. 
Think  of  the  learned  and  noble  men  and  women  in  the 
city  who  have  joined  our  band  already,  and  are  eager  to 
gain  others.  New  converts  are  won  for  us  every  day ; 
not  to  speak  of  that  great  multitude  among  Fray  Con- 
stantino's hearers  who  are  really  on  our  side,  without 
dreaming  it  themselves.  Moreover,  your  noble  friend, 
Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  told  us  last  summer  that  the  signs 
in  the  north  are  equally  encouraging.  He  thinks  the 
Lutherans  of  Valladolid  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Seville.  In  Toro  and  Logrono  also  the  light  is 
spreading  rapidly.  And  throughout  the  districts  near 
the  Pyrenees  the  Word  has  free  course,  thanks  to  the 
Huguenot  traders  from  B^am." 

"  I  have  heard  these  things  in  Seville,  and  truly  my 
heart  rejoices  at  them.    But  yet—"  here  Carlos  broke 
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off  suddenly,  and  remained  silent,  gazing  mournfully 
into  the  fire,  near  which,  as  it  was  now  winter,  they  had 
seated  themselves. 

At  last  Fray  Fernando  asked,  "  What  do  yott  think, 
senor?" 

Carlos  raised  his  dark  blue  eyes  and  fixed  them  on 
the  questioner's  face. 

"Of  the  future,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  think— not^i'n^. 
I  dare  not  think  of  it  It  is  in  Qod*8  hand,  and  he 
thinks  for  us.  Still,  one  thing  I  cannot  choose  but 
see.  Where  we  are  we  cannot  remain.  We  are  bound 
to  a  great  wheel  that  is  turning— turning — and  turn 
with  it,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  must  and  do. 
But  it  is  the  wheel,  not  of  chance,  but  of  God's  mighty 
purposes;  that  is  lUl  our  comfort." 

"And  those  purposes,  are  they  not  mercy  and  truth 
unto  our  beloTed  land?" 

"  They  may  be;  but  I  know  not  They  are  not  re- 
vealed. '  Mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  bis 
covenant,'  that  indeed  is  written." 

"  We  are  they  that  keep  his  covenant" 

Carlos  sighed,  and  resumed  the  thread  of  his  own 
thought, — 

"The  wheel  turns  round,  and  we  with  it  Even 
since  I  came  here  it  has  turned  perceptibly.  And  how 
it  is  to  turn  one  step  further  without  bringing  us  into 
contact  with  the  solid  frame  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
80  crushing  us,  truly  I  see  not  I  see  not;  but  I  trust 
God." 

"  Tou  allude  to  these  discussions  about  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  now  going  on  so  continually  amongst  us } " 

"  I  do.  Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  work  under- 
ground; but  if  doubt  must  be  thrown  upon  that,  the 
thin  shell  of  earth  that  has  concealed  and  protected  us, 
will  break  and  fall  in  upon  our  heads.    And  then  ?  " 

"Already  we  areaJl  asking,  'And  then?'"  said 
Fray  Fernando.  "  There  will  be  nothing  before  us  but 
flight  to  some  foreign  land." 

"  And  how,  in  God's  name,  is  that  to  be  accomplished  ? 
But  God  forgive  me  these  words ;  and  God  keep  me,  and  all 
of  us,  from  the  subtle  snare  of  mixing  with  the  question, 
*  What  is  his  will?'  that  other  question,  'What  will  be 
our  fate  if  we  try  to  do  it?'  As  the  noble  De  Seso 
said  to  me,  all  that  matters  to  us  is  to  be  found  amongst 
those  who '  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.' 
BiU  he  went  to  Calvary" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
Fray  Fernando  heard  them  not 

"  What  did  you  say  ? "  he  asked. 

"Ko  matter.  Time  enough  to  hear  if  God  himself 
speaks  it  in  our  ears." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  lay  brother,  who  infonned  Carlos  that  a  visitor 
awaited  him  in  the  convent  parlour.  As  it  was  one  of 
the  hours  during  which  the  rules  of  the  house  (which 
were  quite  liberal  enough,  without  being  lax)  permitted 
the  entertainment  of  visitors,  Carlos  went  to  receive  his 
without  much  delay. 


He  knew  that  if  the  guest  had  been  one  of  "their 
own,"  their  loved  brethren  in  the  faith,  even  the  atten- 
dant would  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  person, 
and  would  naturally  have  named  him.  He  entered  tlie 
room,  therefore,  with  no  veiy  lively  anticipations;  a- 
pecting,  at  most,  to  see  one  of  his  cousins,  who  might 
have  paid  him  the  compliment  of  riding  out  from  the 
city  to  visit  him. 

A  tall,  handsome,  sunburnt  man,  who  had  his  left 
arm  in  a  sling,  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
window.  But  in  one  moment  more  the  other  arm  wis 
flung  round  the  neck  of  Carlos,  and  heart  pressed  to 
heart,  and  lip  to  lip— the  brothers  stood  together. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WELCOSU:  HOME. 

**  We  are  so  unlike  each  other. 

Thou  and  I,  that  none  would  guess 
We  were  children  of  one  mother. 
But  for  mutual  tenderness." 

£.  B.  Bhowsuto. 

ArTSK  the  first  tumult  of  greeting,  in  which  affection 
was  expressed  rather  by  look  and  gesture  than  by  word, 
the  brothers  sat  down  and  talked.  Eager  questtons 
rose  to  the  lips  of  both,  but  especially  to  those  of  Carlos, 
whose  surprise  at  Juan*s  unexpected  appearance  only 
equalled  his  delight 

"  But  you  are  wounded,  my  brother,"  he  said.  "  Kot 
seriously,  I  hope  ? " 

"  Oh  no !  Only  a  bullet  through  my  arm.  A  piece 
of  my  usual  good  luck.    I  got  it  in  The  Battle." 

Ko  adjective  was  needed  to  specify  the  glorious  day 
of  St  Quentin,  when  Flemish  Bgmont's  chivalrous 
courage,  seconded  by  Castilian  bravery,  gained  for  King 
Philip  such  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  arms  of  France. 
Carlos  knew  the  story  already  from  public  sources. 
And  it  did  not  occur  to  Juan,  nor  indeed  to  Carlos 
either,  that  there  had  ever  been,  or  would  ever  be  again, 
a  battle  so  worthy  of  being  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

"But  do  you  count  the  wound  part  of  your  good 
luck?"  asked  Carlos. 

"Ay,  truly,  and  well  I  may.  It  has  brought  me 
home;  as  you  ought  to  have  known  ere  this." 

"  I  received  but  two  letters  from  you — that  written 
on  your  first  arrival,  and  dated  from  Cambray;  and  that 
which  told  of  your  notable  prize,  the  French  prisoner." 

"  But  I  wrote  two  others :  one,  I  entrusted  to  a 
soldier  who  was  coming  home  invalided — I  suppose  the 
fellow  lost  it;  the  other  (written  just  after  the  great 
St  Laurence's  day)  arrived  in  Seville  the  night  before 
I  made  my  own  appearance  there.  His  Majesty  will 
need  to  look  to  his  posts;  certes,  they  are  the  slowest 
carriers  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  country."  And 
Juan's  merry  laugh  rang  through  the  convent  parlour, 
little  enough  used  to  echo  such  sounds. 

"  So  I  have  heard  almost  nothing  of  yon,  brother; 
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saTe  vbat  oould  be  gathered  from  the  public  accounts/' 
Carlos  continued. 

"All  the  better  now.  I  have  only  such  news  as  is 
pleasant  for  me  to  tell;  and  will  not  be  ill,  I  think,  for 
thee  to  hear.  First,  then,  and  in  due  order— I  am 
promised  my  company." 

"  Good  news,  indeed !  My  brother  must  have  hon- 
oared  oar  name  by  some  special  deed  of  valour.  Was 
it  at  St  Quentin  ?"  asked  Carlos,  looking  at  him  with 
honest,  brotherly  pride.  He  was  not  much  changed  by 
his  campaign,  except  that  his  dark  cheek  wore  a  deeper 
bronze,  and  his  face  was  adorned  with  a  formidable  pair 
of  biffoUt. 

"  That  story  must  wait,"  returned  Juan.  '*  I  have 
60  mach  else  to  tell  thee.  Dost  thou  remember  how  I 
said,  as  a  boy,  that  I  should  take  a  noble  prisoner,  like 
Alpbonso  Yives,  and  enrich  myself  by  his  ransom? 
And  thou  seest  I  have  done  it." 

**In  a  good  day!  Still,  he  was  not  the  Duke  of 
Saxony." 

"LUce  him,  at  leasts  in  being  a  heretic,  or  Huguenot, 
if  that  be  a  less  unsavoury  word  to  utter  in  these  holy 
precincts.  Moreover,  he  is  a  tried  and  trusted  officer 
of  Admiral  Ooligny's  suite.  It  was  that  day  when  the 
admiral  so  gallantly  threw  himself  into  the  besieged 
town.  And,  for  my  part,  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  him. 
Bat  for  his  presence,  there  would  have  been  no  defence 
of  St.  Quentin,  to  speak  of,  at  aU;  but  for  the  defence, 
no  battle;  but  for  the  battle,  no  grand  victory  for  the 
Spains  and  King  Philip.  We  cut  off  half  of  the 
admiraTs  troop,  however;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  save 
the  life  of  a  brave  French  officer  whom  I  saw  fighting 
alone  amongst  a  crowd.  He  gave  me  his  sword;  and  I 
led  him  to  my  tent,  and  provided  him  with  all  the 
solace  and  succour  I  could,  for  he  was  sorely  wounded. 
He  was  the  Sieur  de  Bamenais;  a  gentleman  of  Pro- 
nnce,  and  an  honest,  merry-hearted,  valiant  man,  as  it 
was  ever  my  lot  to  meet  withal.  He  shared  my  bed 
and  board,  a  pleasant  guest  rather  than  a  prisoner, 
until  we  took  the  town,  making  the  admiral  himself 
oar  captive,  as  you  know  already.  By  that  time,  his 
brother  had  raised  the  sum  for  his  ransom,  and  sent  it 
hononrably  to  me.  But,  in  any  case,  I  should  have 
dismissed  him  on  parole,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were 
healeii  He  was  pleased  to  give  me,  beside  the  good 
gold  pistoles,  this  diamond  ring  you  see  on  my  finger, 
in  token  of  friendship." 

Carlos  took  the  costly  trinket  in  his  hand,  and  duly 
admired  it  He  did  not  fail  to  gather  from  Juan*s 
aiiuple  narrative  many  things  that  he  told  not^  and  was 
lltde  likely  to  telL  In  the  time  of  action,  chivalrous 
daring;  when  the  conflict  was  over,  gentleness  and 
generosity  no  less  chivalrous,  endearing  him  to  all- 
even  to  the  vanquished  enemy.  No  wonder  Carlos  was 
proad  of  his  brother!  But  beneath  all  the  pride  and 
joy  there  was,  even  already,  a  secret  whisper  of  fear. 
How  conld  he  bear  to  eee  that  noble  brow  clouded  with 
^ger— those  bright  confiding  eyes  averted  from  him  in 


disdain  ?  Turning  from  his  own  thoughts  as  if  they  had 
been  guilty  things,  he  asked  quickly, — 

*'  But  how  did  you  obtain  leave  of  absence  ? 

«  Through  the  kindness  of  his  Highness." 

"The  Duke  of  Savoy?" 

^  Of  course.  And  a  braver  general  I  would  never  ask 
to  serve." 

"  1  thought  it  might  have  been  from  the  King  himself, 
when  he  came  to  the  camp  alter  the  battle." 

Don  Juan's  cheek  glowed  with  modest  triumph. 
"  His  Highness  was  good  enough  to  point  me  out  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty,"  he  said.  "  And  the  King  spoke  to 
me  himself!" 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  a  few  formal 
words  of  praise  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  meanest  and 
vilest  of  men  could  be  looked  upon  by  the  really  noble- 
hearted  Juan  Alvarez  as  almost  the  crowning  joy  of  his 
life.  With  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  his  age  and 
country  he  honoured  Philip  the  king ;  Philip  the  man 
being  all  the  time  a  personage  as  utterly  unknown  to 
him  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  not  choosing  to  ex- 
patiate upon  a  theme  so  flattering  to  himself,  he  con- 
tinued,— 

^'  The  Duke  contrived  to  send  me  homo  with  de- 
spatches, saying  kindly  that  he  thought  my  wound  re- 
quired a  little  rest  and  care.  Though  I  had  affairs  of 
importance"  (and  here  the  colour  mounted  to  his  brow) 
"  to  settle  in  Seville,  I  would  not  have  quitted  the  camp, 
with  my  good-will,  had  we  been  about  any  enterprise 
likely  to  give  us  fair  fighting.  But  in  truth,  Carlos, 
things  have  been  abundantly  dull  since  the  fall  of  St. 
Quentin.  ThQugh  we  have  our  King  with  us,  and 
Henry  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  have  both 
joined  the  enemy,  all  are  standing  at  gaze  as  if  they 
were  frozen,  and  doomed  to  stay  there  motionless  till 
the  day  of  judgment  I  have  no  mind  for  that  kind  of 
sport,  not  I !  I  became  a  soldier  to  fight  his  Catholic 
Majesty's  battles,  not  to  stare  at  his  enemies  as  if  they 
were  puppets  paid  to  make  a  show  for  my  amusement. 
So  I  was  not  sorry  to  take  leave  of  absence." 

''And  your  important  business  in  Seville.  May  a 
brother  ask  what  that  means  ?" 

"A  brother  may  ask  what  he  pleases,  and  be  an- 
swered. Wish  me  joy,  Carlos ;  I  have  arranged  that 
little  matter  with  Donna  Beatriz."  And  his  light  words 
half  hid,  half  revealed,  the  great  deep  joy  of  his  own 
strong  heart.  ''  My  uncle,"  he  continued,  "  is  favour- 
able to  my  views ;  indeed  I  have  never  known  him  so 
friendly.  We  are  to  have  our  betmthal  feast  at  Christ- 
mas, when  your  time  of  retreat  here  is  over." 

Carlos  ''  wished  him  joy"  most  sincerely.  Fervently 
did  he  thank  Qod  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  it : 
that  the  snare  that  had  once  wound  itself  so  subtly 
around  his  footsteps  was  broken,  and  his  soul  escaped. 
He  could  now  meet  his  brother's  eye  without  self- 
reproach.  StiU,  this  seemed  sudden.  He  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly you  did  not  lose  time.** 

"  Why  should  I  ?"  asked  Juan  with  simplicity.  "  *  By- 
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and-by  is  always  too  late,'  as  thou  wert  wont  to  say ; 
and  I  would  they  learned  that  proverb  at  the  camp.  In 
truth/'  he  added  more  gravely,  *'  I  often  feared,  during 
my  stay  there,  that  I  might  have  lost  all  through  my 
tardiness.    But  thou  wert  a  good  brother  to  me,  Carlos." 

"Mayest  thou  ever  think  so,  brother  mine/'  said 
Carlos,  not  without  a  pang,  as  his  conscience  told  him 
how  little  he  deserved  the  praise. 

'^  But  what  in  the  world/'  asked  Juan  hastily, ''  has 
induced  thee  to  bury  thyself  here,  amongst  these  drowsy 
monks?" 

"  The  brethren  are  excellent  men,  learned  and  pious. 
And  I  am  not  buried/'  Carlos  returned  with  a  smUe. 

'<  And  if  thou  wert  buried  ten  fathoms  deep,  thou 
shouldst  come  up  out  of  the  grave  when  I  need  thee  to 
stand  beside  me." 

*'  Do  not  fear  for  that  Now  thou  art  come,  I  will  not 
prolong  my  stay  here,  as  otherwise  I  might  have  done. 
But  I  have  been  very  happy  here,  Juan." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it/'  said  the  meny-hearted,  un- 
suspecting Juan.  "  I  am  glad  also  that  you  are  not  in 
too  great  haste  to  tie  yourself  down  to  the  Church's 
service  ;  though  our  honoured  uncle  seems  to  wish  you 
had  a  keener  eye  to  your  own  interest,  and  a  better  look- 
out for  fat  benefices.  But  I  believe  his  own  sons  have 
appropriated  all  the  stock  of  worldly  prudence  meant 
for  the  whole  family,  leaving  none  over  for  thee  and 
me,  Carlos." 

"  That  is  true  of  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Balthazar, 
not  of  Consalvo." 

"  Qonsalvo !  he  is  far  the  worst  of  the  tluree,"  Juan 
exclaimed,  with  something  like  anger  in  his  open^  sunny 
face. 

Carlos  laughed.  "  I  suppose  he  has  been  favouring  you 
with  his  opinion  of  me/'  be  said. 

"  If  he  were  not  a  poor  miserable  weakling  and 
cripple,  I  should  answer  him  with  the  point  of  my  good 
sword.  However,  this  is  idle  talk.  Little  brother" 
(Carlos  being  nearly  as  tall  as  himself,  the  diminutive 
was  only  a  tenn  of  affection,  recalling  the  days  of  their 
childhood,  and  more  suited  to  masculine  lips  than  its 
equivalent,  dear) — "  little  brother,  you  look  grave  and 
pale,  and  ten  years  older  than  when  we  parted  at  Al- 
cala." 

"  Do  1 7  Much  has  happened  with  me  since.  I  have 
been  very  sorrowful  and  very  happy." 

Don  Juan  laid  his  available  hand  on  his  brother's 
shoulder,  and  looked  him  earnestly  in  the  face.  "  No 
secrets  from  me,  little  brother/'  he  said.  "  If  thou 
dost  not  like  the  service  of  Holy  Church  after  all,  speak 
out,  and  thou  shalt  go  back  with  me  to  France,  or  to 
anywhere  else  that  thou  wilt  in  the  known  world.  There 
may  be  some  fair  lady  in  the  case/'  he  added,  with  a 
keen  and  searching  glance. 

"  No,  brother— not  that.  I  have  indeed  much  to  tell 
thee,  but  not  now— not  to-day." 

"  Choose  thine  own  time  ;  only  remember,  no  secrets. 
That  were  the  one  unbrotherly  act  I  could  never  forgive." 


''  But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  about  your  wound,"  said 
Carlos,  turning  the  conversation  with  perhaps  a  little 
moral  cowardice.    '*  Was  the  bone  broken  7" 

"  No,  fortunately ;  only  grazed.  It  would  not  have 
signified,  but  for  the  treatment  of  the  blundering  barber- 
surgeon.  I  was  advised  to  show  it  to  some  man  of  skill; 
and  already  my  cousins  have  recommended  me  to  one 
who  is  both  physician  and  suigeon,  and  veiy  able,  they 
say." 

<<Dr.  CristobaUiosada?** 

« The  same.  Your  friend,  Don  Gonsalvo,  has  jnst 
been  prevailed  upon  to  make  trial  of  his  skill" 

<'  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  returned  Carlos.  *'  Then 
is  a  change  of  mind  on  his  part,  equal  to  any  wherewith 
be  can  reproach  me  ;  and  a  change  fbr  the  better,  I  have 
little  doubt." 

Thus  the  conversation  wandered  on  ;  touching  many 
points,  exhausting  none ;  and  never  again  drawiug 
dangerously  near  those  deep  places  which  one  of  the 
brothers  knew  must  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day.  For  Juan's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  One 
whom  be  loved  even  more  than  Juan,  he  dared  not— 
nay,  he  would  not— avoid  the  task.  But  he  needed,  or 
thought  he  needed,  consideration  and  prayer,  that  be 
might  speak  the  truth  wisely,  as  well  as  bravely,  to  that 
beloved  brother. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

niSCLOSUBES. 

"  No  distance  breaki  the  tie  of  blood ; 
Brothers  are  brothers  eTermore  ; 
Nor  wrong,  nor  wrath  of  deadliest  mood. 
That  magic  may  o'erpower." 

Kbblb. 

The  opportunity  for  free  converse  with  his  brother 
which  Carlos  desired  yet  dreaded  was  unexpectedly 
postponed.  It  would  have  been  in  accordance  neither 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time  nor  with  his  own  feelings  to 
have  shortened  his  period  of  retreat  in  the  monastery, 
though  he  would  not  now  prolong  it  And  though  Don 
Juan  did  not  fail  to  make  his  appearance  upon  every 
day  when  visitors  were  admitted,  he  was  always  accom- 
panied by  either  of  his  cousins  Don  Manuel  or  Don 
Balthazar,  or  by  both.  These  shallow,  worldly-minded 
young  men  were  little  likely  to  allow  for  the  many 
things  in  which  strangers  might  not  intermeddle,  that 
brothers  long  parted  might  find  to  say  to  each  other ; 
they  only  thought  that  they  were  conferring  a  high 
honour  on  their  poorer  relatives  by  their  favour  and 
notice.  In  their  presence  the  conversation  was  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  incidents  of  Juan's  campaign,  and 
to  family  matters.  Whether  Don  Balthazar  would 
obtain  a  post  he  was  seeking  under  Qovemment; 
whether  Donna  Sancha  would  eventually  bestow  the 
inestimable  favour  of  her  hand  upon  Don  Beltran 
Yivarez  or  Don  Alonso  de  Giron;  and  whether  the 
I  disappointed  suitor  would  stab  himself  or  his  successful 
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riral ;— these  were  questions  of  which  Carlos  soon  grew 
heartily  weary.  But  in  all  that  concerned  Beatrix  he 
was  deeply  interested.  Whatever  he  may  once  have 
allowed  himself  to  fancy  about  the  sentiments  of  a  veiy 
joung  and  childish  girl,  he  never  dreamed  that  she 
would  make,  or  even  desire  to  make,  any  opposition  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  her  guardian,  who  destined  her 
for  Juan.  He  was  sure  that  she  would  learn  quickly 
enough  to  love  his  brother  as  he  deserved,  even  if  she 
did  not  already  do  so.  And  it  gave  him  keen  pleasure 
that  his  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain ;  that  the  wine- 
cup  of  joy  which  he  had  just  tasted,  then  put  steadily 
aside,  was  being  dnuned  to  the  dr^  by  the  lips  he 
loved  best  It  is  true  this  pleasure  was  not  yet  un- 
mixed with  pun,  but  the  pain  was  less  than  a  few 
months  ago  he  would  have  believed  possible.  The 
wound  which  he  once  thought  deadly  was  in  process  of 
being  healed ;  nay,  it  was  nearly  healed  alreaidy.  But 
(he  scar  would  always  remain. 

Grand  and  mighty,  but  perplexing  and  mournful 
thoughts,  were  filling  his  heart  every  day  more  and 
more.  Amongst  the  subjects  eagerly  and  continually 
discussed  with  the  brethren  of  San  Isodro,  the  most 
prominent  just  now  was  the  sole  priesthood  of  Christ, 
witli  the  impossibility  of  his  one  perfect  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  being  ever  repeated. 

But  these  truths,  in  themselves  so  glorious,  had  for 
those  who  dared  to  admit  them  one  terrible  consequence. 
Their  full  acknowledgment  would  transform  ''  the  main 
altai's  consummation  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  from 
the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship  into  a  hideous  lie, 
dishonouring  to  God,  and  ruinous  to  man. 

To  this  conclusion  the  monks  of  San  Isodro  were 
drawing  nearer  every  day  slowly  but  surely.  And  Carlos 
was  side  by  side  with  the  most  advanced  of  them  in  the 
path  of  progress.  Though  timid  in  action,  he  was  bold 
iu  speculation.  To  his  keen,  quick  intellect  to  think 
and  to  reason  was  a  necessity ;  he  could  not  rest  content 
with  surface  truths,  nor  leave  any  matter  in  which  he 
was  interested  without  probing  it  to  its  depths. 

But  as  far  at  least  as  the  monks  were  concerned,  tlie 
condofiicm  now  imminent  was  practically  a  most  mo- 
mentous one.  It  must  transform  the  light  that  illumi- 
nated them  into  a  fire  that  would  burn  and  torture  the 
bands  that  held  and  tried  to  conceal  it  They  could 
only  guard  themselves  from  loss  and  injury,  perhaps 
from  destruction,  by  setting  it  on  the  candlestick  of 
a  tme  and  faithful  profession. 

"Better,''  said  the  brethren  to  each  other,  "leave 
behind  us  the  rich  lands  and  possessions  of  our  order— 
what  are  these  things  in  comporisiMi  to  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man  ?  Let  us 
^  forth  and  seek  shelter  in  some  foreign  land,  destitute 
exiles  but  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ,  having  purchased 
to  ouiseives  the  liberty  of  confessing  his  name  before 
nen."  This  plan  was  tlie  most  popular  with  the  com- 
munity ;  though  there  were  some  that  objected  to  it, 
not  because  of  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth  it  would  entail. 


but  because  of  its  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  peril  in 
which  it  would  involve  others. 

That  the  question  might  be  fully  discussed  and  some 
course  of  action  resolved  upon,  the  monks  of  San  Isodro 
convened  a  solemn  chapter.  Carlos  had  not,  of  course, 
the  right  to  be  present,  though  his  friends  would  cer- 
tainly inform  him  immediately  afterwards  of  all  that 
passed.  So  he  wiled  away  part  of  the  anxious  hours  by 
a  walk  in  the  orange  grove  belonging  to  the  monastery. 
It  was  now  December,  and  there  had  been  a  frost— not 
very  usual  in  that  mild  climate.  Every  blade  of  grass 
was  gemmed  with  tiny  jewels,  which  were  crushed  by 
his  footsteps  as  he  passed  along.  He  fancied  them  like 
the  fair  and  sparkling,  but  unreal  dreams  of  the  creed 
in  which  he  had  been  nurtured.  They  must  perish ; 
even  should  he  weakly  turn  aside  to  spare  them,  God's 
sun  would  not  fail  erelong  to  dissolve  them  with  the 
warmth  of  its  beams.  But  wherefore  motun  them? 
Would  not  the  sun  shine  on  still,  and  the  blue  sky,  the 
emblem  of  eternal  truth  and  love,  still  stretch  above  his 
head  ?  Therefore  he  would  look  up— up,  and  not  down. 
Forgetting  tbe  things  that  were  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  that  were  before,  he  would  press  for- 
ward towards  the  mark  for  the  prize.  And  then  his 
heart  went  up  in  fervent  prayer  that  he  himself,  and 
all  those  who  shared  his  faith,  might  be  enabled  so  to  do. 

Turning  into  a  path  leading  back  through  the  grove  to 
the  monastery,  he  saw  his  brother  coming  towards  him. 

"  I  was  seeking  thee,*'  said  Don  Juan. 

''  And  always  welcome.  But  why  so  early  ?  On  a 
Friday  too!" 

"  Wherein  is  Friday  worse  than  Thursday  ?*'  asked 
Juan  with  a  laugh.  "  You  are  not  a  monk,  or  even  a 
novice,  to  be  bound  by  niles  so  strict  that  you  may  not 
say,  '  Yaya  con  Dios'  to  your  brother  without  asking 
leave  of  my  lord  Abbot" 

Carlos  had  often  noticed,  not  with  displeasure,  the 
freedom  which  Juan  since  his  return  assumed  in  speak- 
ing of  churchmen  and  church  ordinances.  He  answered, 
*'  I  am  only  bound  by  the  general  rules  of  the  house,  to 
which  it  is  seemly  that  visitors  should  conform.  To-day 
the  brethren  are  holding  a  chapter  to  confer  upon  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  discipline.  I  cannot  well  bring 
you  in-doors ;  but  we  do  not  need  a  better  parlour  than 
this," 

"  Tme.  I  care  for  no  roof  save  God's  sky ;  and  as 
for  glazed  and  grated  windows,  I  abhor  them.  Were 
I  thrown  into  prison,  I  should  die  in  a  week.  I  made 
an  early  start  for  San  Isodro,  on  an  unusual  day,  to  get 
rid  of  the  company  of  my  excellent  but  tiresome  cousins ; 
for  in  truth  I  am  sick  unto  death  of  their  talk  and  their 
courtesies.  Moreover,  I  have  ten  thousand  things  to 
tell  you,  brother." 

''  I  have  a  few  for  your  ear  also." 

«  Let  us  sit  down.  Here  is  a  pleasant  seat  which 
some  of  your  brethren  contrived  to  rest  their  weary 
limbs  and  to  enjoy  the  prospect  They  know  how  to  be 
comfortable,  these  monks." 
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Tbej  sat  down  accordingly.  For  more  than  an  hour 
Don  Juan  was  the  chief  speaker ;  and  as  he  spoke  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
name  oftenest  on  his  lips  was  that  of  Donna  Beatriz. 
Of  the  long  and  circumstantial  story  that  he  poured 
into  the  sympathizing  ear  of  Carlos  no  more  than  this 
is  necessary  to  repeat— that  Beatriz  not  only  did  not 
reject  him  (no  well-bred  Spanish  girl  would  behave  in 
such  a  singiUar  manner  to  a  suitor  recommended  by  her 
guardian),  but  actually  looked  kindly,  nay,  even  smiled 
upon  him.  His  exhilaration  was  in  consequence  ex- 
treme; and  its  expression  might  have  proved  tedious 
to  any  listener  not  deeply  interested  in  his  welfare. 

At  last,  however,  the  subject  was  dismissed.  ^'So 
my  path  lies  dear  and  plain  before  me,''  said  Juan, 
his  fine  determined  face  glowing  with  resolution  and 
hope.  '^  A  soldier's  life,  with  its  toils  and  prizes  ;  and 
a  happy  home  at  Nuera,  with  a  sweet  face  to  welcome 
me  when  I  return.  And,  sooner  or  later,  that  voyage 
to  the  Indies.  But  you,  Carlos— speak  out  for  I  con- 
fess you  perplex  me— what  do  you  wish  and  intend  1 " 

*'  Had  you  asked  me  that  question  a  few  months,  I 
might  almost  say  a  few  weeks,  ago,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated,  as  now  I  do,  for  an  answer." 

'^  You  were  ever  willing,  more  than  willing,  for  holy 
Church's  service.  I  know  but  one  cause  wliich  could 
alter  you  mind  ;  and  to  the  tender  accusation  you  have 
already  pleaded  not  guilty." 

"  The  plea  is  a  true  one." 

'*  Certes  ;  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  been  seized  with 
a  sudden  passion  for  a  soldier's  life,"  laughed  Juan. 
"  That  was  never  your  taste,  little  brother ;  and  with 
all  respect  for  you,  I  scarce  think  your  achievements 
with  sword  and  arquebus  would  be  specially  brilliant. 
But  there  is  something  wrong  with  you,"  he  said  in  an 
altered  tone,  as  he  gazed  in  his  brother's  anxious  face. 

"  Not  wrongy  but—" 

« I  have  it ! "  cried  Juan,  joyously  interrupting 
him.  ''  You  are  in  debt  That  is  soon  mended,  brother. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  fault.  I  have  had  far  too  large  a  share 
already  of  what  should  have  been  for  both  of  us  alike. 
In  future—" 

"  Hush,  brother.  I  have  always  had  enough,  more 
tiian  I  needed.  And  thou  hast  many  expenses,  and 
wilt  have  more  henceforward  ;  whilst  I  shaU  only  want 
a  doublet  and  hosen,  and  a  pair  of  shoes." 

*'  And  a  cassock  and  gown  ? " 

Carlos  was  silent 

'*  I  vow  it  is  a  harder  task  to  comprehend  you  than 
to  chase  Coligny's  guard  with  my  single  arm  !  And  you 
so  pious,  so  good  a  Christian !  If  you  were  a  dull 
rough  soldier  like  me,  and  if  you  had  had  a  Huguenot 
prisoner  (and  a  very  fine  fellow,  too)  to  share  your  bed 
and  board  for  months,  one  could  comprehend  your  not 
liking  certain  things  over  weU,  or  even"— and  Juan 
averted  his  face  and  lowered  his  voice — "  your  having 
certain  evil  thoughts  you  would  scarcely  care  to  breathe 
even  to  your  f.ithcr  confessor." 


"  Brother,  I  too  have  had  thoughts,"  said  Carlos 
eagerly. 

But  Juan  suddenly  tossed  off  his  montero,  and  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  black  glossy  hair.  In  old  times 
this  gesture  used  to  be  a  sign  that  he  was  going  to  speak 
seriously.  After  a  moment  he  began,  but  with  a  httie 
hesitation,  for  in  fact  he  held  the  mind  of  Carlos  in  as 
true  and  unfeigned  reverence  as  Carlos  held  his  charac- 
ter. And  that  is  enough  to  say,  without  mentioning 
the  additional  respect  with  which  he  regarded  him,  as 
almost  a  priest.  "  Brother  Carlos,  you  are  good  and 
pious.  You  were  thus  from  childhood  ;  and  therefore, 
of  course,  you  are  fit  for  the  service  of  holy  Church. 
You  rise  and  go  to  rest,  you  read  your  bool^  and  tell 
yoiur  beads,  and  say  your  prayers,  all  just  as  you  are 
ordered.  It  is  the  best  life  for  you,  and  for  any  man 
who  can  live  it,  and  be  content  with  it  You  do  not 
sin,  you  do  not  doubt ;  therefore  you  will  never  come 
into  any  grief  or  trouble.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Uttle 
brother,  you  have  a  scant  notion  what  men  meet  with 
who  go  forth  into  the  great  world  and  fight  their  way 
in  it ;  seeing  on  every  side  of  them  things  that,  take 
them  as  they  may,  will  not  always  square  with  troth 
and  faith." 

*'  Brother,  I  also  have  struggled  and  suffered.  I  also 
have  doubted." 

'^  Oh  yes,  a  Churchman's  doubts !  You  had  only  to 
tell  yourself  doubt  was  a  sin,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  say  an  Ave  or  two,  then  ^ere  was  an  end  of 
your  doubts.  'Twere  a  different  matter  if  you  had  the 
evil  one  in  the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light,  at  least  in 
that  of  a  courteous,  well-bred  Huguenot  gentleman,  with 
as  nice  a  sense  of  honour  as  any  Catholic  Christian,  at 
your  side  continually,  to  whisper  that  the  priests  are 
no  better  than  they  ought  to  be,  that  the  Church  needs 
reform,  and  heaven  knows  what  more,  and  worse,  beside. 
— Now,  my  pious  brother,  if  thou  art  going  to  curse  me 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  begin  at  once.  I  am  reodj, 
and  prepared  to  be  duly  penitent  Let  me  first  put  on 
my  cap  though,  for  it  is  cold,"  and  he  suited  the  action 
to  the  word. 

The  voice  in  which  Carlos  answered  him  was  low  and 
tremulous  with  emotion.  ''  Instead  of  cursing  thee, 
brother  beloved,  I  bless  thee  from  my  heart  for  words 
which  give  me  courage  to  speak.  I  have  doubted— nay, 
why  should  I  shrink  from  the  truth  I  I  have  learned, 
as  I  believe,  from  God  himself,  that  some  things  which 
the  Church  teaches  as  his  doctrines  are  only  the  com- 
mandments of  men." 

Juan  started,  and  his  colour  changed.  His  vaguely 
liberal  ideas  weii'e  far  from  having  prepared  him  for 
this.  *'  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  cried,  staring  at  his- 
brother  in  amazement 

"  That  I  am  now,  in  very  truth,  what  I  think  yoa 
would  call  a  Htigttenot" 

The  die  was  cast,  the  avowal  was  made.  Carlo» 
waited  its  effect  in  4)reathlcss  silence,  as  one  who  has 
fired  a  powder  magazine  might  await  the  explosion. 
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"  May  all  the  holj  saints  have  mercy  upon  us !  ^ 
cried  Juan,  in  a  Yoice  that  echoed  through  the  groYe. 
But  after  that  one  involuntary  cry  he  was  silent.  The 
eyes  of  Carlos  sought  his  fiue,  but  he  turned  away  from 
him.  At  last  he  muttered,  striking  with  his  sword  at 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  was  near  him,  ''  Huguenot- 
Protestant— A«r«<u; /" 

^'Brother/'  said  Carlos,  rising  and  standing  before 
him—"  brother,  say  what  thou  wilt,  only  speak  to  me. 
Reproach  me,  curse  me,  strike  me,  if  it  please  thee, 
only  speak  to  me." 

Joan  turned,  gazed  full  in  his  imploring  lace,  and 
slowly,  yery  slowly,  allowed  the  sword  to  fall  from  his 
hud.  There  was  a  moment  of  doubt,  of  hesitation. 
Then  he  stretched  out  that  hand  to  his  brother.  '^  They 
vbo  list  may  curse  thee,  but  not  I,"  he  said. 

Carlos  strained  the  offered  hand  in  so  close  a  grasp 
that  the  diamond  of  his  brother's  ring  cut  his  own,  and 
the  blood  flowed  unheeded  by  him. 

For  a  long  time  both  were  silent,  Juan  in  amazement, 
periiap^  in  consternation ;  Carlos  in  deep  thankfiUness. 
Bis  confession  was  made,  and  his  brother  loved  him  still. 
At  last  Juan  spoke,  slowly  and  as  if  half  bewildered. 
"  The  Sieur  de  Bamenais  believes  in  Qod,  and  in  our 
Lord  and  his  passion.    And  you  ? " 

CsrioB  repeated  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 
'*  And  in  our  Lady,  Maiy  ?  mother  of  God ! " 
'^I  believe  that  she  was  the  most  blessed  among 
women,  the  holiest  among  the  holy  saints.  Yet  I  ask 
faer  intercession  no  mora  I  am  too  well  assured  of  His 
love  who  says  to  me,  and  to  all  who  keep  His  word, 
'My  brother,  my  sister,  my  mother.' " 

"I  thought  devotion  to  our  Lady  was  the  surest 
mark  of  piety,"  said  Juan,  in  utter  perplexity.  "  Then, 
I  am  only  a  man  of  the  world.  But  oh,  my  brother ! 
it  is  frightful"  He  paused  a  moment,  then  added  more 
caknly,  ''Still,  I  have  learned  that  Huguenots  are  not 
beasts  with  horns  and  hoofs  ;  but,  possibly,  brave  and 
honourable  men  enough,  as  good,  for  this  world,  as  their 
neighbours.  And  yet— the  disgrace ! "  His  dark  cheek 
flushed,  then  grew  pale,  as  there  rose  before  his  mind's 
eye  an  appalling  vision— his  brother  robed  in  a  hideous 
sanbenito,  bearing  a  torch  in  the  ghastly  procession  of 
an  oHto-da-fi  !  "  You  have  kept  your  secret  as  your 
life  \  My  unde  and  his  family  suspect  nothing  7"  he 
aaked  anxiously. 


"  Nothing,  thank  God." 

''And  who  taught  you  this  accursed— these  doc- 
trines?" 

Carlos  briefly  told  the  story  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  New  Testament ;  suppressing,  how- 
ever, all  mention  of  the  personal  sorrow  that  had  made 
its  teaching  so  precious  to  him ;  nor  did  he  think  it 
expedient  to  give  the  name  of  Juliano  Hernandez. 

"  The  Church  may  need  reform.  I  am  sure  she  does,** 
Juan  candidly  admitted.  "  But  Carlos,  my  brother," 
he  added,  while  the  expression  of  his  face  softened 
gradually  into  mournful,  pitying  tenderness,  "little 
brother,  in  old  times  so  gentle,  so  timid,  hast  thoa 
dreamed— of  the  peril !  I  speak  not  now  of  the  dis- 
grace—God  wot  that  is  hard  enough  to  think  of,  hard 
enough,"  he  repeated  bitterly.    "  But  the  peril  ? " 

Carlos  was  silent ;  his  hands  were  clasped,  his  eyes 
raised  upwards,  full  of  thought,  perhaps  of  prayer. 

"What  is  that  on  thy  hand  ?"  asked  Juan,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone.  "Blood?  The  Sieur  de  Ra- 
menus'  diamond  has  hurt  thee." 

Carlos  glanced  at  the  little  wound,  and  smiled.  "  I 
never  felt  it,"  he  said,  "so  glad  was  my  heart.  Buy, 
for  that  brave  grasp  of  faithful  brotherhood."  And 
there  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eye  as  he  added,  "  Per- 
chance it  may  be  thus  with  me,  if  Christ  indeed  should 
call  me  to  suffer.  Weak  as  I  am,  he  can  give,  even  to 
me,  such  blessed  assurance  of  his  love  that  in  the  joy  of 
it  pain  and  fear  shall  vanish,  or  be  unfelt." 

Juan  could  not  understand  him,  but  he  was  awed  and 
impressed.  He  had  no  heart  for  many  words.  He 
rose  and  walked  towards  the  gate  of  the  monastery 
grounds,  slowly,  and  almost  in  silence,  Carlos  accom- 
panying him.  When  they  had  nearly  reached  the  spot 
where  they  were  to  part  Carlos  said,  "  You  have  heard 
Fray  Constantino,  as  I  asked  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  I  greatly  admire  him." 

"  He  teaches  God's  truth,  brother." 

"  Why  can  you  not  rest  content  with  his  teaching, 
then,  instead  of  going  to  look  for  better  bread  than 
wheaten,  heaven  knows  where  ? " 

"  When  I  return  to  the  city  next  week  I  will  explain 
aU  to  thee." 

"  I  hope  so.  In  the  meantime,  adios."  He  strode 
on  a  pace  or  two,  then  turned  back  to  say,  "  Thou 
and  I,  Carlos;  we  will  stand  together  against  the 
world."  n.  a. 
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town  of  Mansoul- see  Bunyan's  "  Holy 
War" — ^had  been  brought  almost  to  ex- 
tremity of  distress.    Prince  Immanuel  had 
reconquered  it;  but  his  anger  seemed  to 
bom  inexorably  against  his  ancient  subjects,  and  not 


one  of  the  petitions  which  they  had  forwarded  to  him 
had  been  of  any  avail.  Nearly  despairing,  while  yet 
they  had  no  other  hope  but  in  the  Prince's  clemency, 
they  resolved  to  venture  on  another  humble  appeal  to 
his  well-known  mercy.    But  whom  should  they  now 
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select  to  carry  their  urgent  petition,  seeing  that  previous 
messengers  had  sped  so  poorly  7  Old  Mr.  Oood-deed 
was  suggested;  but  the  appointment  was  overruled  as  a 
peculiarly  unsuitable  one.  When  they  could  think  of 
nothing  better,  they  agreed  to  send  back  their  former 
messenger,  Mr.  Desires-awake,  whom  they  instructed  to 
be  particularly  careful  about  all  that  he  should  do  or 
say  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince ;  lest  he  might  give 
undesigned  offence. 

Mr.  Desires-awake  was  willing  to  go;  but  he  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  take  Mr.  Wet-eyes  along  with  him, 
on  his  new  venture.     ''This  Wet-eyes  was  a  near 
neighbour  of  Mr.  Desires,  a  poor  man,  a  man  of  a 
broken  spirit,  yet  one  that  could  speak  well  to  a  peti- 
tion."   The  two  commissioners  started  on  their  sorrow- 
ful but  most  responsible  errand;  Mr.  Desires  with  a 
rope  upon  his  head,  and  Mr.  Wet-eyes  characteristically 
wringing  his  hands  together.    When  they  reached  the 
presence  of  Immanuel,  after  a  brief  preliminaxy  apology 
for  troubling  him  at  all,  they  cast  themselves  on  their 
faces  before  him,  while  Desires-awake  presented  the 
petition.    The  Prince  took  it;  and  when  he  had  asked 
Mr.  Desires  what  was  his  name,  and  what  was  his 
standing  in  Mansoul,  and  why  he,  of  all  the  citizens, 
had  been  selected  for  such  an  embassy,  the  prostrate 
petitioner  answered :  '^  Oh,  let  not  my  lord  be  angry ; 
and  why  inquirest  thou  after  the  name  of  such  a  dead 
dog  as  I  am  7  pass  by,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  no  notice 
of  who  I  am,  because  there  is,  as  thou  very  well  knowest, 
so  great  a  disproportion  between  me  and  thee.    Why 
the  townsmen  chose  to  send  me  on  this  errand  to  my 
Lord,  is  best  kno^vn  to  themselves;  but  it  could  not  be 
for  that  they  thought  that  I  had  favour  with  my  Lord. 
For  my  part,  I  am  out  of  charity  with  myself ;  who  then 
should  be  in  love  with  me  7"    And  when  the  Prince 
went  on  to  ask  about  the  name  and  condition  of  his 
companion,  Mr.  Desires  told  Immanuel  that  he  was  a 
poor  neighbour  of  his,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate 
associates.    '*  His  name,*'  said  he, ''  may  it  please  your 
most  excellent  Majesty,  is  Wet-eyes,  of  the  town  of 
MansouL    I  know  that  there  are  many  of  that  name 
that  are  naught ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence 
to  my  Lord  that  I  have  brought  my  poor  neighbour  with 
me."    Then  Mr.  Wet-eyes  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  made  this  apology  for  his  coming  with  his  neighbour 
to  his  Lord.    ''Ob,  my  Lord,"  quoth  he,  "what  I  am 
I  know  not  myself,  nor  whether  my  name  be  feigned  or 
true,  especially  when  I  begin  to  think  what  some  have 
said— namely,  that  this  name  was  given  me  because  Mr. 
Repentance  was  my  father.     Good  men  have  bad 
children,  and  the  sincere  do  oftentimes  beget  hypocrites; 
my  mother  also  called  me  by  this  name  from  my  cradle, 
but  whether  because  of  the  moistness  of  my  brain,  or 
because  of  the  softness  of  my  heart,  I  cannot  telL    I  see 
dirt  in  mine  own  tears,  and  filthiness  in  the  bottom  of 
my  prayers.    But  I  pray  thee  (and  all  this  while  the 
gentleman  wept)  that  thou  wouldst  not  remember 
against  us  our  transgressions,  nor  take  offence  at  the 


nnqualifiedness  of  thy  servants,  but  mercifully  pass  by 
the  sin  of  Mansoul,  and  refrain  from  the  gioriQring  oif 
thy  grace  no  longer." 

We  feel  tempted  to  follow  out  the  instnicttve  stoiy, 
but  as  our  present  business  has  to  do  witii  Mr.  Wet-eyes 
alone,  we  must  resolutely  refrain.  How  gn^bic  are  the 
masterly  touches  with  which  the  incomparaUe  all^goriat 
has  outlined  for  us,  in  the  words  now  quoted,  a  most 
interesting  portrait  It  is,  indeed,  but  an  outline;  and 
yet,  like  the  hasty  jotting  of  a  master,  done  in  a  second 
or  two,  it  gives  us  a  better  likeness  than  can  be  made 
by  the  patient  labours  of  a  tyro.  At  the  risk  of  illus- 
trating this  very  principle — that  is,  at  the  risk  of 
spoiling,  rather  than  of  completing,  the  sketchy  outline — 
shall  we  attempt  to  work  in  some  of  the  lights  and 
shades,  and  thus  Xxy  to  bring  out  as  fully  as  we  can  the 
interesting  features  of  the  good  Mr.  Wet-eyes  ?  There 
are  many  Wet-eyes  in  the  world,  nay,  there  are  many 
families  of  Wet-eyes;  but  most  of  them  bear  no  rela- 
tionship, either  by  blood  or  marriage,  to  the  dear  old 
Wet-eyes  whom  we  love  and  admire.  Indeed,  for  the 
last  six  thousand  years,  there  are  few  comers  of  the 
earth  in  which  the  Wet -eyes  are  not  more  plentiful 
than  even  the  proverbially  numerous  Smiths  or  Browna. 
But  the  Mr.  Wet-eyes  of  whom  we  speak,  is  a  son  of 
old  Repentance;  and  he  had  for  his  mother  the  well- 
known  gentle  and  godly  Saving-faith.  He  partakes, 
in  his  mental  character,  of  the  peculiar  ezcellendes  of 
each  parent 

This  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Wet- eyes  is  an 
ancient,  and  a  very  honourable  one.  When  sin  brought 
with  it  man's  misery  into  the  world,  and  when  the  two 
first  sinners^were  summoned  before  the  Holy  One,  they 
began  to  justify  themselves  in  dry-eyed  pride,  and  to 
criminate  one  another,  even  in  the  awful  presence. 
But  when  the  gracious  Sovereign,  in  passing  sentence 
on  the  serpent  for  his  share  in  the  deplorable  transac- 
tion, intertwisted  with  the  hopeless  doom  of  the 
tempter  a  promise,  rich  in  hope,  and  sparkling  with 
mercy  towards  the  human  rebel,  the  holy  love  displayed 
in  this  had  so  touched  the  heart  of  the  hitherto  haagfa^ 
siuner,  that  he  melted  in  response  to  it;  and  the  family 
of  the  good  Wet-eyes  date  their  origin  from  this  mo- 
ment So  touched,  indeed,  was  he,  that  he  changed 
his  wife's  name  from  Isha  to  Eve,  from  a  word  which 
connected  her  with  himself  as  being  her  glory,  to  a 
word  which  connected  her  with  the  promised  seed,  as 
being  now  the  sole  hope  of  a  ruined  world.  Since  that 
day,  the  family  of  the  Wet-eyes  has  never  been  without 
a  creditable  represeutative. 

All  the  Wet-eyes  are  famed  for  their  ability  to  speak 
well  to  a  petition.  Whatever  else  they  may  have,  or 
may  lack,  they  are  all  men  who  are  migh^  in  prayer. 
Many  of  them  are  as  weak  as  possible  in  controversy, 
and  some  of  them  are  rather  soft-headed  when  they 
attempt  to  render  a  reason;  but  put  a  petition  into  tlieir 
hands,  and  let  them  find  arguments  to  support  it,  and 
you  wUl  be  surprised  to  find  with  what  genuine  eloquence 
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the  very  dnllest  of  the  race  can  plead.  The  cause  which 
they  can  best  order,  and  the  argamenta  which  they  are 
most  skilful  in  arranging,  are  the  caose  and  the  argu- 
ments which  men  prosecute  only  on  their  knees.  In 
£u^  one  of  the  family,  the  chief  Wet^yes  of  his  day, 
tried  a  wrestle  with  the  mightiest  combatant  with  whom 
homan  strength  has  ever  grappled.  It  is  a  most  strange 
uxl  instructive  story.  For  a  whole  night  Wet-eyes 
itroggled,  as  in  very  agony,  with  his  extraordinary  as* 
uilsnt;  and  yet,  when  day  dawned,  the  feeble  man  came 
off  the  acknowledged  victor.  And  how  was  such  an  issue 
IKissibJe  f  Was  it  Jacob's  strength  or  firmness  of  will  that 
niide  him  a  prince,  who  prevailed  with  God  ?  Ah,  it 
wss  neither;  it  was  Jacob's  tears.  He  wept  and  made 
snpplication ;  and  in  this  way  only  he  had  power  over 
the  angel  and  prevailed.  It  was  hi$  wet  eyes  which 
voQ  him  the  victory. 

And,  all  down  through  the  generations,  God  has 
selected  his  honoured  servants  out  of  this  family;  his 
greatest  favourites  being  the  men  and  the  women  who 
bad  the  moistest  eyes.    David  was  one  who  made  his 
bed  swim,  and  watered  his  couch  with  his  tears  (Ps.  vi. 
6);  nay,  rivers  of  water  sometimes  ran  down  his  eyes 
(Pl  exix.  136).  Jeremiah  wept  so  much  in  public,  that 
they  called  him  by  the  nickname  of  the  "  weeping 
prophet;"  and  yet,  like  all  the  Wet-eyes,  he  kept  the 
most  of  his  tears  for  his  secret  privacy  (Jer.  xiil  17). 
At  it  was,  his  grief  was  so  great,  that  his  plentiful  tears 
vere  not  adequate  to  express  it;  and  he  had  to  say, 
"Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night"    In 
BzekieTs  day  the  mark  by  whidi  Qod*s  children  were 
known  was  their  wet  eyes ;  they  were  such  as  sighed 
and  cried  for  the  abominations  that  were  being  done. 
£zn,  the  restorer  of  the  captivity,  had  the  dampest  eyes 
9f  his  generation;  and  he  so  wept  in  public  that  he 
once  set  <'  a  very  great  congregation  of  men,  women,  and 
children,''  to  the  weeping  very  sore  (Ezra  x.  1).    The 
entire  ministcyof  John  the  Baptist  aimed  at  this  single 
point;  and  his  dress,  his  habits,  his  discourse  were  all 
pitdted  on  the  key  which  seemed  to  be  best  fitted  for 
attaining  it    He  came  to  the  people  speaking  in  the 
tones  of  one  who  was  mourning,  that  he  might  incite 
them  to  commence  their  responsive  lamentation.    When 
his  mmistiy  was  terminated  by  violence,  so  important 
had  it  been,  that  his  great  Master  took  it  up;  and  Jesus 
continued  the  Baptist's  call,  saying,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."    Alas,  the  Jews  did 
not  onderstand  him;  they  made  a  fatal  mistake,  a  mis- 
take which  turned  on  this  very  pivot.    They  had  long 
heen  indulging  the  most  dry-eyed,  self-righteous  self-oom- 
J^^eeocy;  and  they  had  expected  the  voice  of  their 
Messiah  to  be  a  adl  to  unbroken  gladness.     And  so 
when  Jesua  came,  and  began  to  call  the  people  to  tears, 
the  self-righteous  said  that  he  had  a  devil,  and  was  a 
iBadman;  and  they  denied  the  possibility  of  his  being 
thdr  true  Mewah.    Alas,  they  had  so  misread  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  as  to  have  fancied  that  God's  sent 


One  was  to  come  for  the  purpose  of  calling  righteous 
men  to  mirth,  rather  than  sinful  men  to  repentance; 
to  flatter  pride,  instead  of  breaking  proud  hearts,  and 
then  comforting  the  heart-broken. 

Not  only  was  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  of  this 
description,  but  he  himself  was  the  most  extraordinary 
Wet-eyes  that  ever  has  been  a  member  of  the  weeping 
family.  People  said  that  he  was  Jeremiah  back  again. 
He  was  the  Man  of  sorrows,  and  discernible  by  his  tears. 
Almost  anything  would  make  him  weep.  Sympathy 
would  do  it;  anger  would  do  it  Once  he  was  honoured 
with  a  sort  of  triumph;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  boister- 
ous joy,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept. 
No  one  has  ever  known,  as  he  has,  what  strong  crying 
and  tears  are;  and  now  that  he  has  gone  into  heaven, 
he  manifests  his  power  on  earth  chiefly  by  turning  dry 
eyes  into  wet  eyes,  and  then  by  hearing  the  weeping 
prayers  of  his  wet  -  eyed  petitioners.  The  ministry, 
which  at  present  he  carries  on  through  his  chosen 
servants,  is  well  represented  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
''ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day,  with 
tears." 

Perhaps  we  have  dwelt  quite  loqg  enough  on  the 
family  history  of  Mr.  Wet-eyes;  we  shall  now  confine 
our  attention  to  the  man  himsell 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Wet-eyes  among  his  neighbours 
is  very  variable.  The  frivolous  and  the  laughter-loving 
dislike  him  exceedingly.  They  cannot,  of  course,  enjoy 
his  company,  while  they  cannot  make  a  butt  of  him ;  so 
they  avoid  his  presence  as  instinctively  as  a  jocund 
wedding-band  shrinks  from  mingling  with  a  funeral  cor- 
tege. His  very  look  is  a  sermon;  and  men  who  hate  to 
hear  sermons  do  not  like  to  meet  Wet-eyes.  The  self- 
righteous  like  him  still  less.  But  to  the  afflicted  of  all 
classes  he  is  a  welcome  and  most  effective  comforter. 
He  does  not  speak  very  much;  but  every  word  that  he 
utters  tells.  Nay,  he  has  got  the  rare  gift  of  saying 
more  by  his  silence  than  other  men  can  do  by  the  most 
voluble  speech.  He  seems  to  know,  by  a  sort  of  intuition, 
the  very  spot  where  the  grief  \s  pressing;  and  when  he 
has  to  handle  a  sore,  he  touches  it  with  fingers  which 
are  softer  than  eider  down.  He  will  ask  after  the  details 
of  the  sorrowful  story;  and  while  it  is  being  told  him, 
he  will  outnumber  with  his  sympathetic  tears  the  tears 
of  the  prindpal  mourner.  He  will  gently  try  to  develop 
the  feeling  of  the  pang  into  the  profounder  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  or  into  the  heartier  faith  of  the  remedy  ; 
and  itf  in  aiming  at  this,  he  has  occasion  to  employ  a 
trying  word,  he  will  soften  its  hardness  by  a  shower  of 
kindly  tears.  The  light-hearted  may  say  of  him  that 
there  is  no  bore  in  the  country-side  like  Wet-eyes;  but 
the  great  family  of  the  afflicted  confess  that  there  is 
certainly  not  another  comforter  like  him. 

But  we  shall  completely  misunderstand  Mr.  Wet-eyes 
if  we  take  him  to  be  an  unhappy  man  because  of  his 
tears.  His  heart  is  attuned  to  sorrow,  and  he  seems  to 
be  never  quite  in  his  element,  except  when  he  is  weep- 
ing.   Of  course,  in  a  world  like  this,  a  heart  so  suscep* 
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tible  as  his  is  never  long  without  some  call  to  tears. 
When  he  looks  within  himself,  he  sees  only  what  makes 
him  weep.  When  he  looks  aroond  him,  he  finds  every- 
where new  provocatives  of  floods  of  tears.  When  he 
enters  his  closet  and  shuts  the  door,  you  may  say  that 
it  is  either  to  weep  or  to  pray;  for,  with  Mr.  Wet^yes, 
the  two  words  are  pretty  nearly  synonymous.  When  he 
meets  with  the  children  of  God  in  social  worship,  it  is 
to  sit,  and  melt,  and  weep  among  them ;  and  the  preacher 
he  prefers  is  the  one  who  can  best  unseal  the  fountain 
of  his  eyes.  Mere  flights  of  oratoiy  are  to  him  nothing 
better  than  the  clatter  of  a  brazen  cymbal ;  but  he 
delights  in  the  hearty  words  of  one  who  can  make  bis 
eyes  overflow.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
the  terrible  half  of  God's  Word  which  thus  overcomes 
the  good  man.  This,  too,  has  its  own  effect ;  but  it  is 
the  gracious  half  of  it  which  most  powerfully  moves  him. 
One  of  the  alarming  ''take  heeds"  of  the  Bible  will 
make  him  sigh;  but  the  hearty  repetition  of  some  tender 
assurance  like  this,  "  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  ever- 
lasting love,*'  will  bring  away  his  tears  in  a  gushing 
stream.  Ue  weeps  whenever  he  is  led  to  think  of  the 
lost ;  he  equally  weeps  when  he  thinks  of  the  saved ; 
but  he  weeps  most  plentifully  when  he  attempts  to 
breathe  his  humble  thanks  for  the  good  hope,  through 
grace,  that  his  own  great  sins  have  been  all  so  mercifully 
forgiven. 

Some  of  his  religious  neighboiurs  judge  Mr.  Wet-eyes 
very  harshly,  for  they  have  no  sympathy  with  his  sorrows. 
They  look  on  him  as  a  gloomy  legalist ;  and  they  speak 
of  him  as  one  who  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the  light, 
and  liberty,  and  joy  of  the  genuine  gospel  They  ooca- 
sionally  teU  him  that  he  should  try  to  take  a  leap  out 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans  into  the  middle 
of  the  eighth,  and  begin  to  sing  his  triumph*song  of 
faith.  Wet-eyes  scarcely  understands  them ;  but,  as  he 
never  defends  himself  from  any  charge,  he  accepts  their 
ungracious  censure  with  a  tear  of  meek  confession.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  good  man  lives  exclusively 
in  the  eighth  of  Romans  ;  and  it  is  because  he  does  so 
that  his  eyes  are  seldom  dry.  The  Spirit  which  God  has 
given  him  is  one  that  makes  him  groan  within  himself ; 
nay,  this  Spuit  itself  groaneth  in  him,  and  these  divinely 
prompted  groanings  are  ofttimes  unutterable.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  is  modestly  elevated  on  the  lofty  height 
of  the  two  last  verses  of  the  chapter;  but  on  these  happy 
occasions  an  unwonted  flood  of  tears  is  sure  to  be  just 
at  hand.  Not  only  does  his  very  gladness  make  his 
eyes  moist,  but  while  he  is  sitting  in  Christ's  banqueting 
house,  almost  sick  with  the  sweet  pangs  of  love,  he  has 
only  to  remember  the  condition  of  dear  ones  who  are 
still  under  the  curse,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  his  own 
joy  in  his  Saviour,  is  the  intensity  of  his  holy  anguish 
in  their  behalf.  With  Paul,  he  has  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  of  his  rapturous  triumph-song  in  Rom.  viii.  29, 
till,  like  the  apostle,  he  is  sobbing  forth  his  grief  in  the 
8t4irtling  words  which  follow :  "  I  have  great  heaviness 
and  continnal  sorrow  in  my  heart    For  I  could  wish 


that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 

It  is  certainly  not  his  sins  that  Wet-eyes  gives  himself 
up  to  contemplate ;  though  his  censors  take  for  granted 
that  he  does  so.  It  is  his  Saviour  with  whom  be  is 
chiefly  occupied  ;  but  in  making  his  rich  discoveries  of 
the  infinite  grace  of  this  Saviour,  he  finds  nothing  so 
helpful  to  him  as  the  right  use  of  his  own  past  and  for- 
given sins.  Of  course,  then,  he  retains  his  remembrance 
of  these  sins ;  and,  like  David  and  Paul,  he  is  in  no 
haste  to  forget  that  he  has  been  purged  from  them. 
With  an  aged  saint  of  last  generation  he  feels,  ''There 
is  at  all  times  a  thorn  in  my  heart  keeping  me  in  con- 
tinual remembrance  of  my  TUe  ungrateful  backslidings; 
so  that  I  eat  my  sweetest  morsels  with  bitter  herbs.** 
These  bitter  herbs,  however,  make  a  delightfiil  seasoning 
to  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  both 
together  make  up  the  sweetest  antepast  of  heaven 
which  is  permitted  to  a  redeemed  soul,  till  he  sit  doirn 
with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  Jaoob^  at  the  actml 
board.  Of  course  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  like  this 
puts  Wet-eyes  out  of  sympathy  with  those  whose  religions 
joy  is  disturbed  by  the  remembrance  of  present  fiulare 
or  of  past  sin. 

But  Mr.  Wet-eyes  does  not  need  to  go  back  to  old 
sins  in  search  of  matter  to  provoke  his  present  most 
lowly  self-abasement  His  present  shortcomings  are 
quite  enough  to  humble  him ;  nay,  his  present  unholy 
holiness  sets  him  afresh  to  weeping.  Like  Professor 
Tyndal,  who  told  us  lately  that  he  discovers  dust  every- 
where, so  Wet-eyes  can  truly  say  that  he  sees  in  himself 
sin,  sin,  nothing  but  sin,  in  heart  or  in  life.  Others 
occasionally  mistake  their  crimes  for  graces  (John  xri.  2), 
and  glory  in  their  actual  shame.  Or,  perhaps,  if  better 
instructed,  they  try  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
precious  in  themselves  and  what  is  vile ;  confessing  the 
one,  but  secretly  priding  themselves  upon  the  other. 
But  Wet-eyes  has  nothing  precious  in  himself;  he  is 
altogether  vil&  Grouifds  for  glorying  be  has  none, 
save  only  in  his  gracious  Lord.  He  says  with  M'Cheyne, 
"  None  but  God  knows  what  an  abyss  of  corruption  is 
in  my  heart"  He  therefore  weeps  for  the  sins  of  his 
holiest  things :  weeps  even  for  his  very  lack  of  tears ; 
and  weeps  also  that  the  few  tears  he  sheds  are  so  polluted 
and  unclean.  In  his  inmost  heart  he  feels  that  for 
sins  like  his  no  tears  whatever  would  be  an  adequate 
expression  of  becoming  griet 

One  would  almost  fancy  that  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  structure  of  his  eyes,  that  a  man  so  slow 
to  discern  the  shortoommgs  of  others  is  so  sharp  to 
detect  the  smallest  of  his  own.  Can  it  be  that  the  tears 
wash  the  eyes,  and  keep  them  always  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  vision  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  tear-drop,  like  a  lens, 
magnifies  microscopically  the  very  smallest  sin,  till  the 
dust-flake  looks  like  a  mountain  ?  Or  is  it— and  we 
prefer  this  explanation— that  the  same  influence  which 
has  imparted  the  capacity  for  such  sonow,  has  also  im- 
parted the  most  delicate  sensitiveneBS  to  discover  and 
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to  loathe  the  sin  ?  Long  ago,  when  Mr.  Wet-eyes  nsed 
to  be  as  dry-eyed  as  his  neighbours,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  confessing  sin  only  iu  the  general.  He  confessed  it, 
too,  not  becanse  he  found  the  loathed  fact  of  it  in  his 
beat,  bat  because  he  found  the  orthodox  theory  of  it  in 
bis  creed ;  so  he  acknowledged  it  most  humblingly  in 
tbe  slamp,  bat  practically  he  denied  his  confession  in 
tbe  details  of  life.  He  was  a  sinner,  a  chief  sinner,  in 
the  sQm  total;  but  on  each  one  of  the  items  which  went 
towards  the  making  up  of  this  humbling  sum  total,  be 
vas  ready  to  justify  his  immaculate  integrity.  He 
iras  a  sinner  only  by  his  creed  ;  in  the  genuine  faith 
of  his  heart  he  was  a  most  self-righteous  man.  But 
all  this  experience  has  been  amazingly  reversed.  He 
DOW  sees  more  guilt  in  his  very  best  duties,  than  he 
then  saw  in  his  grossest  offences.  He  can  now  under- 
stand and  appropriate  the  trying  words  of  Henry  Mar- 
tjn :  ''When  the  Spirit  is  pleased  to  show  his  creature 
but  a  few  scattered  specimens  of  his  ungodly  days — yea, 
of  bis  godly  ones — how  universally  and  desperately 
vicked  does  he  appear.  Oh,  that  I  knew  to  be  duly 
abased!  What  shall  I  think  of  myself  in  compari- 
son of  others  ?  How  ought  I  to  kiss  the  very  dust  be- 
neath their  feet,  from  a  consciousness  of  my  inferiority ; 
and,  in  my  thoughts  of  God  and  of  his  dealings  with 
lue,  how  ought  I  to  be  wrapped  up  in  constant  amaze- 
ment!" 

The  special  evil  in  sin  which  makes  Wet-eyes  weep, 
is  not  that  it  operates  to  his  own  loss,  but  to  Gtod's 
dishonour.  It  is  this  sorrowful  consideration  that  breaks 
bis  very  heart.  And  yet,  when  this  Qod,  whom  he  has 
fto  dishonoured,  meets  him  with  nothing  but  love,  tender 
love,  forgivbg  love,  the  soft  word  of  mercy  sets  his  peni- 
tent heart  to  tbe  weeping,  in  a  way  which  the  most 
terrible  threatening  had  long  ago  failed  to  do.  His 
empathy  with  God  appears  to  be  pretty  nearly  perfect, 
except,  indeed,  on  a  single  point ; — the  more  freely  that 
Gxl  forgives  him,  the  less  readily  can  he  bring  his  mind 
to  forgive  himself.  Indeed,  he  never  forgives  himself. 
It  is  this  tender  concern  for  the  divine  glory,  which  also 
Drakes  Wet-eyes  weep,  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  tbe  sad  doings  of  others  (PhiL  iil  18). 

But  what  is  the  need  for  all  this  weeping;  what  good 
can  it  do  ?  Good  ?— why,  it  never  occtmred  to  Wet-eyes 
to  ask  such  a  question.  Enough  fur  him  that  it  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  all  the  world  for  a  sinful  heart  to 
be  a  broken  heart;  and  for  a  broken  heart  to  be  accom- 
panied with  weeping  eyes.  But  still,  though  the  thought 
bas  never  occurred  to  himself,  the  tears  of  Wet-eyes 
^  ^ery  precious.  The  Lord  in  heaven  values  them 
beyond  all  costly  diamonds  and  pearls.  So  precious 
vt  they  in  his  sight,  that  he  gathers  them  every  one, 
and  preserves  them  in  his  bottle ;  nay,  he  even  enters 
them,  with  day  and  date,  upon  a  register,  which  is  kept 
for  the  purpose  (Ps.  Ivi.  8).  We  may  be  sure  that  all 
this  trouble  is  not  taken  for  nothing;  and  though  Mr. 
Wet-eyes  little  expects  it,  he  shall  get  a  surprise  of  joy 
About  these  tears  some  day. 


And  these  tears  of  Wet-eyes  have  already— strange 
to  say— -gladdened  the  hosts  of  heaven.  The  only 
earthly  thing  which  is  important  enough  to  awaken 
angelic  joy  is,  when  a  man's  dry  eyes  begin  to  grow  wet 
(Luke  XV.  7,  11).  The  angels  who  know  nothing,  and 
who  care  nothing,  about  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  earthly 
fortunes,  the  ebb  or  the  flow  of  a  nation's  greatness,  are 
kept  duly  informed  about  the  tears  of  weeping  peni- 
tents ;  and  they  hold  a  sort  of  jubilation  when  these 
first  begin  to  flow. 

But  even  in  respect  to  this  earth,  these  tears  of  Wet- 
eyes  have  not  been  without  their  value.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  infinite  solace  which  their  hearty  sympathy  has 
afforded  to  many  a  mourner,  how  many  of  the  most 
thoughtless  men  have  been  arrested  by  them,  and  have 
been  started  on  a  similar  course  of  penitential  weeping. 
The  moistness  of  the  eyes  which  drips  such  blessed 
tears  is  very  infectious;  and  when  a  man  begins  to 
weep  after  this  fashion,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent 
his  happy  ailment  may  spread. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tears  of  Wet-eyes  have 
been  chiefly  useful  to  himself.  So  conscious  is  he  of 
their  priceless  value,  and  so  sweet  has  his  experience  of 
them  been,  that  he  would  almost  like  to  be  permitted, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  carry  his  weeping  with  him  into 
heaven.  Like  the  martymd  Hugh  Mackail,  in  reference 
to  his  Bible,  our  weeping  friend  grudges  the  thought  of 
leaving  his  delightful  tears  behind  him.  The  blessings 
of  many  kinds  which  they  have  helped  to  work  out  for 
him  have  been  actually  incalculable.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
plain  that  when  a  man's  grief  for  sin  is  deep  and  genuine, 
he  can  scarcely  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  sin  while  he 
is  still  in  the  act  of  weeping  for  it  In  this  way  the 
constant  tears  of  Mr.  Wet- eyes  have  been  his  constant 
preservative  in  temptation.  For  another  thi ng,  we  know 
that  if  a  man's  eye  be  single,  his  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light ;  while  the  evil  or  double  eye  is  accompanied  by 
the  bewilderment  of  un iversal  darkness.  The  path  of  Mr. 
Wet-eyes  is  always  as  bright  and  as  easily  discoverable 
as  sunbeams  can  make  it ;  and  for  this  unspeakable 
boon  he  is  indebted  to  his  penitential  weeping.  No- 
thing keeps  the  eye  single  like  constant  tears  of  godly 
sorrow. 

These  tears  have  also  made  the  Bible  an  entirely  new 
book  to  Wet-eyes.  Before  he  began  to  weep,  the  words 
of  God  seemed  very  commonplace  to  him.  For  actual 
interest  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  words 
of  his  favourite  newspaper,  or  of  the  last  popular  book. 
But  now,  since  he  has  begun  to  read  the  Bible  through 
his  tears,  the  entire  book  has  undergone  an  unaccount- 
able change.  The  very  smallest  of  its  promises,  for- 
merly overlooked,  has  now  grown  to  be  prodigiously  bi^ 
—the  least  bulky  of  all  its  statements  now  looks  vaster 
than  the  material  heavens  and  earth  ;  and  he  stands 
amazed  at  his  folly  in  allowing  the  trifles  of  time  to 
crowd  out  of  view  the  glories  of  eternity.  Ah,  there  is 
no  pair  of  spectacles  which  can  so  magnify  the  printed 
type,  to  a  decaying  vision,  as  one  of  the  tears  of  Wet- 
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eyes  can  magnify,  to  the  heart,  the  grace  of  a  Bible  pro- 
mise. 

Besides  this,  the  tears  of  Wet-eyes  have  another 
strange  effect,  in  an  opposite  direction ;  while  they 
magnify  the  eternal,  they  equally  diminish  the  temporal. 
The  world,  when  it  is  looked  at  through  the  weeping 
eyes  of  a  true  penitent,  is  seen  to  be  very  small  and 
very  distant ;  and  as  for  what  is  called  its  attractive 
pleasures,  they  disappear  entirely.  A  peep  at  "  present 
things'*  through  such  tears  is  like  looking  at  the  objects 
beside  you  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope— the 
nearest  thing  is  set  by  it  at  such  a  distance,  and  the 
vast  is  diminished  to  such  a  size.  Nay  more,  besides 
diminishing  the  world's  glory,  and  removing  it  to  such 
a  distance  from  one  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  temptation, 
the  penitential  tear  is  like  a  dark-green  glass— it  tones 
down  the  world's  bright  and  fascinating  glare,  and 
covers  it  with  a  sombre  unattractive  hue. 

But  the  grand  benefit  which  Wet-eyes  has  procured 
from  his  tears  remains  to  be  told.  Through  them  he 
has  been  enabled  to  behold  the  glories  of  his  Saviour  in 
a  way  which  no  one  but  a  Wet-eyes  shall  be  able  to 
understand.  What  discoveries  a  man  shall  make  of 
the  glories  of  Christ  depends  altogether  on  the  condition 
of  the  eye  with  which  he  begins  to  make  the  momentous 
search.  To  many,  to  most,  the  Lord  of  glory  still  appears 
to  be  only  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  with  no  form  and 
no  comeliness,  in  whom  there  is  no  beauty  of  any  kind 
wherefore  a  man  should  desire  him.  In  fact,  a  dry-eyed 
man  who  sees  nothing  so  really  lovely  as  himself,  sees 
also  nothing  so  really  vile  as  Christ  He  to  whom  self 
looks  lovely  can  see  no  beauty  in  Jesus  ;  he  to  whom 
Jesus  is  the  altogether  lovely  can  see  no  beauty  in  sell 
Since  Wet-eyes  began  to  lose  all  conceit  of  his  own 
spiritual  beauty,  and  to  look  on  his  Saviour  through  his 
self-abased  tears,  he  has  discovered  in  that  Saviour 
what  he  cannot  describe  to  others — whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  it  he  sometimes  can  scarcely  tell. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  like  Mr.  Wet-eyes  are  not  more 
common.  Of  course,  in  a  world  like  this,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  weepers,  but  every  one  who  weeps  is 
not  therefore  a  genuine  Wet-eyes.  Pride  will  make  a 
man  weep,  and  so  too  will  envy.  Ambition  once  set  a 
conqueror  to  the  weeping  that  there  were  no  more 
worlds  within  his  grasp.  Sorrow,  uncomforted,  selfish 
sorrow,  is  draining  from  weeping  eyes  whole  rivers  of 
waters  every  day  ;  but  how  few  the  tears  which  are  being 
shed  from  holy  grief  for  sin !  And  yet  the  present  dis- 
pensation was  designed  to  be  a  wet-eyed  one.  In  her 
present  condition  the  true  Church  is  to  be  characterized 
beyond  all  else  by  her  tears.  Just  before  he  left  us,  our 
Master  said,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye 
shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice  ;  and 
ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned 
into  joy.  A  woman,  when  she  is  in  travaU,  hath  sorrow, 
because  her  hour  is  come  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  deli- 
vered of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish 
for  joy  that  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world.    And  ye  now 


therefore  have  sorrow ;  but  I  shall  see  you  again,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you.**  What  means  then  the  dryness  of  so  many 
eyes,  the  marks  of  carnal  satisfaction  resting  on  so  many 
faces  ?  Surely  we  cannot  be  willing  to  have  the  wonk 
of  the  prophet  re-fulfilled  in  us—"  And  in  that  day  did 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts  call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning, 
and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth  ;  and  be- 
hold joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen,  and  killing  sheep, 
eating  flesh,  and  drinking  wine  :  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.  And  it  was  revealed  in 
mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Surely  this  iniquity  shall 
not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts"  (Isa.  zxiL  12-14). 

There  have  all  along  been  two  religions  in  the  world 
— Qod's  and  man's.  Of  the  latter  there  is  an  infinite 
variety ;  for  man  is  able,  not  only  to  make  np  a  religion 
to  fit  himself,  but  he  can  take  God's  revelation  and  so 
alter  it  as  to  transform  it  into  a  purely  human  thing. 
But,  amid  the  thousand  points  of  resemblance  or  of 
diversity,  the  grand  distinctive  marks  of  the  two  great 
daases  of  religionists  lie  in  the  wetness  or  the  dryness 
of  the  eyes.  Cain  worshipped  with  as  much  of  outward 
devoutness  as  Abel ;  but  Abel's  eyes  were  wet,  while 
his  brother  had  no  spiritual  sense  of  sin.  David  went, 
perhaps,  as  far  astray  as  Saul ;  but  David's  wet  eyes 
saw  that  in  God  which  kept  him  from  wandering  finally 
from  him,  while  Saul  in  dry-eyed  self-will  went  forward 
to  his  ruin.  Peter  sinned  as  well  as  Judas  ;  but  the 
tears  of  Peter  were  his  safety,  while  Judas,  in  his  dry- 
eyed  remorse,  went  and  hanged  himself.  The  two  men 
who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray  were  typical  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  worshippers  in  all  ages.  The  one 
was  a  genuine  Wet-eyes  who  could  only  beat  upon  his 
breast  and  groan  his  prayer, "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
the  sinner  ; "  while  the  other  lifted  up  his  unblushing 
dry-eyed  face  to  heaven  to  say,  '^  God,  I  thank  thee  that 
among  so  many  bad  men  I  at  least  am  good."  And 
unless  a  man's  study  of  the  Bible,  and  careful  waiting 
on  God  in  ordinances,  have  helped  him  to  discover  a 
something  within  himself  which  makes  his  eyes  moist, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  has  been  getting  no  good  from 
them  to  his  own  souL  Nay,  though  a  man  may  have 
got  eveiything  else  belonging  to  the  Christian  but  only 
the  wet  eyes,  the  want  of  these  is  a  serious,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  a  fatal  want  Among  true  Christians 
there  is  to  be  found  an  almost  endless  diversity  of  per- 
sonal experience  ;  nevertheless,  on  two  or  three  leading 
points,  this  diversified  experience  is  characterized  by 
the  most  extraordinary  unanimity.  And  one  of  these 
lK>ints  of  perfect  agreement  among  all  true  Christians  is 
the  estimate  which  each  one  forms  of  himself  as  a  most 
gtiilty  and  self-condemning  chief  sinner.  Eveiy  man  of 
them  is,  in  spirit  at  least,  a  genuine  Wet- eyes.  Even 
Christ  does  not,  can  not,  heal  a  heart  which  never  has 
been  broken.  We  hear  occasionally  of  diseases  and  of 
their  crises ;  but  when  a  sick  man  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Physician,  to  be  treated  for  the  dreadful  dis- 
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eise  of  dn,  the  lint  symptoms  of  a  coming  crisis  are  to 
be  discovered  in  the  man*s  eyes.  When  these  hegin  to 
be  sufiiised  with  holy  grief  for  the  dishonoured  hiw  of 
God,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  medicine  is  telling  on  the 
system,  and  a  promise  of  a  final  restoration.  And  then, 
after  the  crisis,  these  same  tears  are  of  unspeakahle 
senice  to  the  believing  man,  whose  recovery  is  slowly 
bot  steadily  progressing.  There  is  no  better  vehicle  for 
the  administFation  of  spiritual  medicines  of  all  descrip- 
tions than  such  penitential  tears.  In  fact,  he  should 
mingle  all  his  drink  with  such  weeping. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  Anglo-Saxons  belong  to  a 
hsrd-beaded,  diy-eyed  race;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be 
ftsied  that  we,  of  this  nineteenth  oentmj,  have  had  oar 
lot  cast  for  ns  in  a  peculiarly  dry-eyed  age.  Men  do  not 
readily  weep  now-a-days  for  anything,  and,  least  of  all,  for 
sio.  The  fresh  young  world,  in  its  earlier  days,  like  the  un- 
sophisticated heart  of  childhood,  could  weep  more  readily 
than  we  can ;  fcMT  we,  like  stem,  hard,  active  men  of  the 
eaxtb,  have  got  but  a  scant  supply  of  tears.  To  a  race 
iDd  an  age  like  ours  the  scene  at  Bochim  in  Judges  ii. 
voold  be  impossible.  And  no  British  regiment,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  could  be  expected  to  act, 
as  we  are  told  of  David,  and  his  men  of  war,  in  1  Sam. 
xiz.  4.  So  far  as  the  mere  outward  sign  goes,  it  may 
matter  very  little  whether  we  are  able  to  drop  many 
tears  or  not;  the  grand  desideratum  is,  to  have  the  in- 
ward tenderness  of  souL  Let  us  persist  in  seeking  this 
from  God ;  and  let  us  cultivate  by  every  means  in  our 
power  that  holy  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  his  name, 
which  mourns  for  his  dishonour  with  a  grief  that  is  as 
inconsolable  aa  it  is  disinterested.  Blessed  are  such 
moomers,  they  shall  by-and-by  be  comforted.  Happy 
are  the  eyes  which  are  blinded  by  such  gracious  tears ; 
God's  own  hand  shall  wipe  them  off,  and  they  shall  see 
his  face.  But  if  a  man  know  nothing  of  these  tears  on 
earth,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  shall  have  his  weeping 
time  throughout  eternity.  Woe  unto  you  that  have  it 
for  your  portion  to  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  have  nothing 
else  but  weeping  hereafter ! 

So  far  from  cultivating  this  communion  of  holy  sor- 
row with  him  who  was  the  Man  of  sorrows,  many 
gloiy  in  a  gospel  so  mutilated  and  so  one-sided  that  it 
makes  wet  eyes  altogether  impossible.  Their  eyes  are 
as  dry,  nay,  if  possible,  are  more  diy  than  those  of  the  self- 
righteous  moralist.  A  las,  it  is  beoause  there  are  so  many 
who  read  the  Bible  with  tearless  self-confidence,  that 
there  are  such  crowds  of  self-deceived  men  and  women. 


A  genuine  saint  always  departs  out  of  the  world  a  model 
Wet-eyes ;  let  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  seek  to 
spend  the  hours  of  life  after  the  same  fervent  pattern  of 
wet-eyed  faith  and  fear.  "  If  any  man,**  said  Boardman 
the  missionary,  when  dying,  '*  If  any  man  has  cause  to 
renounce  his  own  righteousness,  his  prayers,  his  tears, 
his  self-denial,  his  labours  for  Christ  and  the  gospel,  and 
in  fact  all  that  he  is,  or  has  done,  or  will  do,  or  can  do, 
and  to  trust  entirely  and  solely  and  without  condition 
to  grace,  sovereign  grace,  flowing  through  an  atoning 
Saviour— I  am  that  man.  Qrace,  sovereign  grace  is  my 
only  confidence!"  And  when  J.  Vine  Hall,  another 
Wet-eyes,  was  dying,  some  one  told  him  that  many  con- 
verted by  his  book,  "The  Sinner's  Friend,"  would  wel- 
come him  to  heaven.  "  Oh,"  said  he, "  if  I  can  but  crawl 
in  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a  sinner !  This  is  my  prayer 
every  day— many  times  a  day.  I  so  grieve  that  I  have 
so  little  grief  for  my  sins." 

Weep  on,  ye  beloved  souls,  Qod  himself  stirs  up  your 
sorrows;  and  your  tears,  with  the  prayers  and  labours 
to  which  they  give  birth,  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  No  man  can  do  better  service  for  afflicted  Man- 
soul,  at  the  court  of  Prince  Immanuel,  than  Mr.  Wet- 
eyes;  and  scarcely  any  man  can  do  better  service  for 
Prince  Immanuel,  among  his  unhappy  fellow-citizens  of 
Mansoul,  than  the  same  Wet-eyes.  So,  while  fools  are 
making  a  mock  at  sin,  and  the  Abners  of  the  world  are 
speaking  of  the  roost  dreadful  circumstances  around  us 
as  play  (2  Sam.  ii.  14),  continue  you  to  think  of  the 
bitterness  that  shall  surely  come  in  the  latter  end,  and 
to  weep.  Yes,  weep— it  is  your  service,  it  is  your  badge, 
it  is  your  glory;  and  your  present  night  of  weeping  is 
prophetic  of  a  fast-approaching  morning  of  joy.  The 
true  Wet-eyes  is  no  idler:  and  neither  he  himself  nor 
any  of  his  fellovr-citizens  must  look  upon  him  as  one. 
In  the  battle  with  Amalek  we  cannot  dispense  with 
him;  for  though  Victory  may  seem  to  take  her  orders 
from  the  spear-point  of  Joshua,  yet,  after  all,  her  move- 
ments depend  less  on  him  and  on  his  belted  comrades, 
than  on  the  tears  of  the  unnoticed  group  of  Wet-eyes, 
who  are  weeping  around  Moses  on  the  mountain-top. 
These  men,  who  can  speak  well  to  a  petition  when  they 
lie  weeping  on  their  faces,  rather  than  the  men  who  can 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate,  are  the  true  shields 
of  the  earth  and  the  defenders  of  the  faith.  May  the 
Lord  make  every  reader  a  genuine  Wet-eyes ! 

J.  D. 


FBOH  OIBBALTAE  TO  KALAOA.-A  DISHAHTLEB  CONVEKT. 

BT  REV.  J.  A.  WYLIE,  LL.D. 


^ULY  at  sunset  a  gun  is  fired  on  the 
snmmit  of  the  Rock,  and  the  gates  of 
Gibraltar  are  closed.     All  whom  the 
signal  finds  outside  the  walls  must 
remain  outside  for  the  night     Entering  or  de- 


parting there  is  none  till  the  gun  is  repeated  next 
morning  at  sunrise.  Knowing  the  law,  and  how 
inexorably  it  is  enforced,  we  took  care  to  be  by 
times  on  board  the  steamer  in  which  we  were  to 
sail  to  Malaga.     It  lay  at  anchor  in  the  middle 
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of  the  bay ;  and  certainly  no  better  point  could 
we  have  selected  from  which  to  survey  the  sur- 
rounding region.  As  we  sat  on  deck,  watching 
the  sinking  of  the  sun  and  the  fa^  of  the  shadows, 
new  lights  fell  every  moment  upon  the  picture. 
There  was,  first  of  all,  the  lake-like  bay,  a  circuit 
of  not  less  than  fifty  mUes.  There  were  the 
mountains  of  Spain  walling  it  in,  in  a  line  of 
stern  naked  grandeur ;  for  no  tree  nor  green  thing 
was  to  be  seen  upon  them.  There  was  the  open- 
ing from  the  bay  into  the  Straits,  guiding  the  eye 
to  the  distant  hills  of  Africa.  There  was  the 
giant  Kock  towering  sublimely  in  firont,  with  the 
flag  of  England  on  its  summit^  gleaming  in  the 
^Id  of  the  sinking  sun,  and  conferring  an  equal 
protection  upon  the  native  of  Britain,  the  child 
of  Spain,  the  son  of  Africa,  and  the  poor,  despised, 
wandering  descendant  of  Abraham,  all  gathered 
together  beneath  it  Stern  and  still  rose  that 
mountain — a  warrior  in  steel ;  yet  ready  on  the 
instant,  if  need  were,  to  lift  his  arm  and  strike, 
:and  in  such  fashion,  as  to  have  no  occasion  to 
strike  a  second  time.  What  an  assemblage  of 
great  objects,  and  all  linked  with  grand  historic 
dissociations,  past  and  present,  from  the  early 
times  of  the  FhcBuicians  down  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  British  power.  Every  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  a  new  panorama  around  us.  The 
sun,  as  he  hastened  to  his  setting,  struck  now  on 
this  mountain,  now  on  that — cast  this  part  of  the 
scene  into  shadow,  gilded  that  with  glory.  There, 
right  across  the  bay,  was  the  little  Algeciras, 
covered  by  the  great  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
nestles;  and  yonder,  in  the  north-east^  perched 
upon  its  volcanic  mounts  was  the  picturesque  San 
Eoque,  with  its  colony  of  aborigines,  who,  ex- 
pelled from  Gibraltar  when  the  British  took  it^ 
built  here  a  new  city,  and  by  their  lawless, 
thievish,  and  idle  habits,  fully  vindicate  the  genu- 
ineness of  their  descent  from  the  band  of  marau- 
ders and  fighters  which  formerly  held  possession 
of  the  Rock.  Clothe  these  mountains  with  green, 
plant  them  with  vineyards,  cover  them  with  the 
dwellings  of  men — as  why  should  they  not,  so 
near  the  mart  of  the  ancient  world,  and  now 
again  the  great  highway  of  the  modem  one  % — 
and  what  a  magnificent  region  would  this  bay, 
now  lonely  yet  grand,  be ! 

At  length  the  anchor  was  lifted,  and  the  vessel, 


getting  under  weigh,  and  skirting  the  great,  sha- 
dowy, silent  mountain,  steamed  out  of  the  hay. 
We  rounded  Europa  Pointy  and  the  lighthouse  on 
its  lofty  terminal  rock  threw  its  ray,  like  £Eirewell 
greeting,  down  upon  us  as  we  passed.  Again  we 
were  in  the  Straits,  and  bearing  eastward  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  levanter  had  gone  down,  and 
the  ocean  was  like  a  lake  in  calmnes&  On  our 
larboard  was  Europe  —  its  mountains  looming 
grandly  through  the  obscurity  of  the  moonless 
night.  Africa  was  on  our  right,  but  it  had  re- 
treated into  the  darkness ;  not  a  glimpse  did  even 
Mount  Atlas  permit  of  his  snows,  by  day  so  bril- 
liant and  so  for  seen.  But  it  was  in  this  as  in 
matters  more  important  If  earth  was  veiled, 
heaven  but  shone  the  clearer.  Overhead  in  the 
sky  what  an  array  of  stars ! — ^the  old  glorious 
stars  on  which  the  Phoenicians  had  gazed.  From 
where  the  morning  breaks  to  farthest  west  the 
whole  firmament  was  ablaze  with  lights.  On 
the  north,  almost  touching  the  rim  of  the  dark 
earth,  was  the  "Plough;"  while  constellations 
which  never  appear  in  the  skies  of  Britain  lent 
a  gloxy  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  splen- 
dour how  bright !  in  number  how  countless ! 
Lit  in  the  far-off  dawn  of  creation — and  how  far 
off  who  can  tell  ? — their  fires  glowed  as  brightly 
this  night  as  when  they  were  first  kindled. 
Eternal  lamps  !  lights  of  all  ages  !  by  you  did  the 
early  navigator  steer  his  bark  over  these  same 
waters,  boldly  voyaging  to  the  "  earth's  utmost 
bounds,*'  and  only  turning  back  when  lus  eye, 
catching  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  we  were  leav- 
ing behind  us,  learned  that  he  was  entering  un- 
known seas,  which  fable  had  peopled  with  hydras, 
tempests,  and  shapes  of  unimaginable  dangers  and 
terrors. 

More  venerable  eyes  than  those  even  of  the 
Phoenician  mariner  had  been  lifted  reverently  to 
that  firmament,  and  had  there  beheld  the  same 
constellations  on  which  we  were  now  gazing- 
For  it  was  interesting  to  think,  that  being  in  the 
latitude  of  Syria,  we  saw  the  same  stars  which 
Abraham  saw,  when  God  *' brought  him  forth 
abroad  and  said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them." 
As  the  patriarch  surveyed  the  glittering  throng, 
he  heard  the  voice  saying,  "So  shall  thy  seeil 
be."     These  words  were  the  echo  of  that  etema) 
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oath  which  was  sworn  to  a  Greater,  and  which 
was  floated  down  to  the  ears  of  the  man  who 
was  constituted  the  type  of  Him  who  was  ^  be- 
fore Abraham."  So  does  the  prophet  Isaiah 
teach  us  to  interpret  them ;  for  the  words  spoken 
to  the  '^  Father  of  the  Faithful  *'  the  prophet 
traces  up  to  the  earlier  promise  given  to  the  Son, 
when,  in  his  sublime  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
he  says,  '^  He  shall  see  his  seed."  The  announce- 
ment^ traversing  the  mighty  gulf  which  divides 
the  world  above  from  the  world  below  the  stars, 
came  down  to  earth,  and  has  descended  to  our 
days.  If  the  rainbow  is  the  covenant  of  the  old 
earth,  the  stany  vault  is  the  covenant  of  the  new. 
From  being  monuments  of  creative  Power  as  at 
the  beginning,  the  lights  of  heaven  have  now  been 
made  attesting  witnesses  of  redeeming  grace. 
Each  star,  as  it  rises  in  the  sky,  repeats,  night 
by  night,  the  words,  "  So  shall  thy  seed  be  '^ — 
lasting  as  the  firmament,  numerous  as  its  stars. 
Of  these  stars,  some  were  setting,  others  were 
rising ;  but  the  sky  was  ever  full  And  so  with 
the  members  of  the  Church ;  some  sink  into  the 
grave,  but  others  rise  to  fill  their  room ;  and  thus 
the  seed  of  the  righteous  is  perpetuated  from  age 
to  age.  ^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  who  giveth  the 
smi  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  stars  for  a  light  by  night :  If 
these  ordinances  depart  from  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease 
from  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever." 

We  had  a  party  of  Moors  on  board.  The  Moors 
are  a  noble  race  of  men,  finely  formed,  tall,  manly, 
^th  an  air  which  bespeaks  the  freedom  of  the 
<^ert  aronnd  them.  Their  faces  are  open,  intel- 
ligent, and  kindly.  They  plant  their  foot  as  if 
tbey  were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  stride  along  with 
the  lofty  bearing  of  men  who  never  bowed  their 
iieck  to  the  yoke  of  tyrant,  nor  bent  their  knee  to 
graven  image.  Their  dress  well  becomes  their  erect 
portly  figure.  On  their  head  is  the  fez.  Their  outer 
robe  is  a  flowing  gown  of  white  or  blue  linen,  some- 
times of  silk,  richly  embroidered  ;  a  vest  yet  more 
richly  ornamented ;  a  red  sash  bound  round  the 
vaist ;  white  cotton  or  linen  breeches,  reaching  to 
the  knee ;  bare  legs,  and  feet  thrust  into  red  slip- 
pers. Till  we  saw  these  men  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
our  imagination  had  painted  them  as  a  puny  race ; 
their  bodies  dwarfed  and  shrivelled  up  by  the 


meagre  fare  on  which  they  live,  and  the  hot  suns 
which  shine  above  the  lands  of  their  birth.  But 
how  utterly  mistaken  we  were  regarding  them  we 
soon  came  to  know.  One  sees  at  a  glance  that 
the  Moors  are  a  race  capable  of  those  feats  of  arms 
which  history  records  them  to  have  performed, 
and  of  those  marvels  of  architectural  art  which 
still  renuin  in  Spain  to  testify  to  their  genius. 
What  a  blunder  the  Spaniards  committed  when 
they  drove  so  fine  a  people  beyond  their  borders ! 
Spain  could  not  have  become  the  wilderness  it 
now  is  had  the  Moors  been  suffered  to  live  in  it. 

Two  things  above  all  others  the  Spaniard  wished 
to  seeure  from  contamination  andtaintr— his  blood 
and  his  soil.  As  regards  his  blood,  we  will  not 
say  with  certainty  how  the  case  stands.  The  old 
Castilian  has,  we  fear,  a  little  alloy  in  it.  But  as 
regards  his  soil,  its  catholicity  is  indisputable — 
that  is,  if  barrenness  be  catholicity.  When  the 
Moors  lived  in  Andalusia  they  ploughed,  sowed, 
and  watered  it^  and  the  consequence  was  that  it 
flourished  like  a  gardea  But  this  did  not  please 
the  Spaniards.  A  cultivation  that  smelted  so 
rankly  of  infidel  and  heretical  pravity  offended 
their  delicate  tastes,  and  they  thought  that  better 
it  were  their  land  should  be  a  wilderness  than 
that  it  should  be  ploughed  by  infidels.  It  was 
accordingly  very  thoroughly  purged ;  no  taint  of 
Moorish  husbandry  defiles  it  now ;  and  this  holy 
soil  is  as  bare  as  the  most  advanced  Catholic  could 
wish.  If  fieunine  is  the  lot  of  the  Spaniard,  it  is 
a  heroic  famine.  If  he  goes  without  his  dinner, 
has  he  not  his  mass  ?  If  the  pangs  of  hunger 
sorely  press  him  at  times,  he  draws  his  belt  the 
tighter ;  and  when  he  dresses  himself  in  his  rags, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  they  are 
thoroughly  and  most  unexceptionably  orthodox. 

The  Moors  on  board  carried  the  whole  of  their 
household  stuff  witii  them.  It  was  not  much  :  a 
few  cooking  utensils,  and  a  littie  bedding  stowed 
away  in  a  basket.  Stools  and  tables  are  super- 
fluities— ^not  needed  in  the  desert,  and  on  a  journey 
great  encumbrances.  When  it  pleased  them  they 
ate,  and  when  night  came  they  slept  They  spread 
their  mat  on  the  open  deck,  and  drawing  over 
them  an  ample  coverlet,  and  burying  their  head 
in  its  folds,  they  lay  there  till  momiog.  When 
the  east  began  to  brighten  they  got  up,  and  fold- 
ing up  their  quilt,  they  squatted  cross-legged  on 
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the  mat  which  had  served  them  for  a  bed,  and 
duly  said  their  prayers,  their  faces  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Mecca. 

One  of  them,  an  old  man,  with  fine  flowing 
beard  and  most  benevolent  aspect,  came  up  to 
us  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  making  his 
salaam,  began  a  speech  in  Arabic  He  went  on 
in  his  discourse  for  some  time,  his  earnestness 
rather  increasing  than  abating  when  he  found 
that  onr  response  was  not  forthcoming.  Alas ! 
we  did  not  know  a  word  he  said.  And  most 
sincerely  did  we  regret  our  inability  to  converse 
with  him.  Not  a  word  had  he  or  any  of  his 
party  exchanged  with  the  Spaniards  during  the 
voyage.  The  old  hatred  still  divides  the  two 
races ;  rarely  does  Moor  consort  with  Spaniard, 
or  Spaniard  with  Moor;  they  pass  each  other 
with  side-long  glances,  sometimes  with  scornful 
words»  The  compliment  this  venerable  and  sheik- 
like man  paid  ourselves,  or  rather  our  country, 
touched  us  all  the  more  therefore;  and  much  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  shown  him  that  the 
Christianity  of  England  comes  not  a  whit  behind 
the  faith  of  the  Prophet  in  its  power  to  awaken 
kindly  feelings,  and  to  teach  courteous  words  tp 
all  men,  be  their  country,  their  colour,  or  their 
tongue  what  it  may. 

The  night  was  gone;  but  with  it  had  gone  the 
almost  continuously  brilliant  weather  we  had  en- 
joyed ever  since  we  entered  Spain.  The  morning 
broke  amid  lowering  clouds.  The  face  of  ocean 
was  black,  and  its  calm  beginning  to  be  broken 
by  low  heavings.  Away  in  the  south,  brooding 
over  Algeria,  was  a  cloud  of  inky  hue,  from  which, 
ever  and  anon,  flashed  forth  great  gleams  of  light- 
ning; and  then,  along  the  face  of  the  deep,  travel- 
ling more  slowly,  came  the  bellowing  voice  of  the 
thunder,  with  that  hollow,  muffled  sound  which 
the  thunder  has  at  sea.  This  change  of  weather 
may  seem  a  small  afiair — scarce  worthy  of  a 
place  in  even  these  jottings  of  travel;  and  yet  to 
thousands  and  thousands  what  a  blessing  was 
this  cloud,  and  the  drops  that  fell  from  its  bosom ! 
The  south  of  Spain  was  then  suffering  dreadfully 
from  drought  Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen 
from  the  sky  for  eight  long  months;  the  herbs 
were  dead ;  the  torrents  were  long  since  dried  up ; 
the  water-tanks  in  Gibraltar  were  all  empty;  and 
the  cattle  in  Tangiers  were  d}dng  for  want  of 


fodder.  But  now  it  had  pleased  Him  who  is  the 
"Father  of  the  rain,"  and  who  "wateretii  the 
hills  from  his  chambers,"  to  hear  the  cry  of  his 
suffering  creatures,  and  to  send  them  relie£  And 
as  we  saw  the  cloud  bearing  westwards  with  its 
watery  stores,  we  thought  how  the  weary  hmd 
would  bless  it^  and  what  a  welcome  it  woald 
meet  from  the  dwellers  scattered  along  both 
shores  of  the  Straits.  Did  he  who  made  man 
wish  to  destroy  him,  bow  easy  were  it  for  him 
to  do  BO  I  He  need  not  awaken  the  volcano 
beneath  man's  feet,  or  shoot  his  lightnings  from 
above;  he  has  only  to  conunand  the  clouds  that 
they  nun  no  rain  upon  him,  and  man  and  all 
that  lives  as  surely  perishes  as  if  the  earth  were 
overflown  with  a  flood,  or  wrapt  in  a  shower  of 
fire. 

We  now  began  to  bear  down  upon  the  coast  of 
Malaga.  How  grand  that  coast !  Bidge  rose 
behind  ridge,  till  the  whole  horizon  was  crowded 
with  great  mountains,  naked  and  bare,  but  now 
empurpled  with  the  shadow  of  the  rain-dond. 
We  did  not  wonder  that  the  early  mariner  took 
these  great  hills  for  the  bounding  walls  of  the 
earth,  and  trembled  to  pass  into  the  unknown 
region  beyond.  The  mountains  came  dose  up  to 
the  shore,  and  we  could  not  imagine  how  stand- 
ing-room could  be  found  for  city  or  village 
between  them  and  the  8e&  By-and-by  a  little 
speck  of  white  shone  out  from  amid  their  stony 
arms;  it  grew  bigger  as  we  approached;  and  now 
we  were  off*  Malaga.  The  site  of  that  city,  which 
at  a  distance  appeared  a  mere  foot-breadth  amid 
the  brown  mountains,  now  enlai^ged,  till  it  grew 
into  a  plain  of  some  dozen  or  score  of  miles  which 
extended  along  the  shore.  But  that  plain  how 
luxuriant !  and  this  shore  how  balmy  !  Whether 
there  be  climate  more  delicious  on  earth  we 
know  not  Open  to  the  south,  the  sea-breezes 
cool  it  during  the  heats  of  summer;  and  the 
lofty  wall  of  rock  which  encloses  it  on  the  other 
sides  defends  it  from  the  biting  winds  of  the 
north.  How  various  the  products  which  diversify 
its  surface  !  The  palm,  the  aloe,  the  cactus  have 
wandered  hither  from  their  native  east ;  and  so 
fair  and  stately  are  they  that  they  seem  quite 
unconscious  that  they  have  changed  their  clime, 
and  are  not  flourishing  still  beneath  the  skies  of 
Syria.    The  trelUsed  vine,  the  orange,  the  cotton- 
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plant,  the  sugar-cane,  are  found  too  on  this  happy 
shore,  where  winter  is  unknown.  But  one  thing 
it  lacks  to  perfect  its  beauty — the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  town  offers  nothing  remarkable.  As  one 
approaches  it  from  the  sea  it  spreads  out  to  the 
eye  an  ezpans*e  of  rusty  brown  roofs  embosoibed 
amid  the  great  treeless  hills.  On  the  west  of  it 
are  seen  a  few  factory  stalks,  showing  that  the 
modem  industries  have  begun  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  this  ancient  shore.  While  on  the  east 
of  the  city  rises  the  Gibelfaro,  or  "  hill  of  Pharos^" 
with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  upon  it,  the 
representative  of  the  olden  times,  with  their 
tragedies  of  war  and  blood.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  a  small  eminence,  stands 
the  cathedral,  much  more  remarkable  for  its  bulk 
than  for  its  elegance. 

Malaga  is  very  old ;  no  one  knows  how  old  it 
is.  In  point  of  interior  arrangements  it  is  pre- 
cisely such  another  town  as  Pompeii — the  same 
narrow,  winding  lanes ;  the  same  rutted  pavement ; 
the  same  quadrangular  dwellings ;  the  same  shops, 
all  window  and  door.  Take  off  the  upper  story 
from  the  Malaga  houses,  and  you  have  the  ground- 
plan  of  Pompeii  The  two  are  manifestly  towns 
of  the  same  era;  and  that  a  thousand  years  or 
80  before  Christianity.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  them,  that  while  Pompeii  has 
been  seventeen  centuries  and  more  below  the 
ground,  Malaga  has  been  all  the  while  above  it, 
and  has  grafted  upon  its  Phoenician  trunk  a  few 
French  modemizings.  Its  alameda  is  good.  It 
is  worth  visiting,  if  but  to  see  how  the  Andalusian 
woman  can  walk.  Her  step  she  would  seem  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arab.  It  is  slow  and 
dainty,  but  with  an  ease  which  makes  it  the 
perfection  of  grace.  Her  face  has  an  air  of 
pensive  softness^  which  might  be  styled  beauty, 
would  she  pay  just  a  little  attention  to  her  toilet 
It  is  all  very  well  in  youth ;  but  the  combined 
influence  of  dirt,  passion,  and  years,  is  to  wrinkle 
that  countenance  into  grimness  and  ugliness. 

There  is  one  thing  touching  this  town  of  Mal- 
aga which  we  must  not  pass  without  notice,  and 
which  gives  it  even  more  interest  to  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  than  do  its  grand  position  and  en- 
chanting climate  to  the  eye  of  the  tourist  From 
Malaga  came  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  ever  printed  in  Spain  in  modern  times. 
This  was  greater  boon  than  ever  proceeded  from 
any  of  the  most  renowned  of  its  colleges.  There 
were  in  those  days  a  few  small  communities  of 
Christians  in  the  Peninsula,  the  same  which  have 
since  grown  into  churches,  and  are  now  giving 
colporteurs  and  preachers  to  the  evangelization ; 
but  deprived  of  that  Word  which  is  the  "bread 
of  life/'  their  souls  languished  and  their  energies 
decayed.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
a  single  copy  of  the  Bible  could  be  got  across  the 
frontier.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  then 
that  Matamoras  proposed  that  the  Word  of  God 
should  be  printed  in  Spain  itself,  and  the  work 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  In  a  cellar  in  Malaga 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  copies,  was  printed  and  circulated 
over  Spain  before  the  revolution  of  1868. 

If  the  man  who  plants  a  tree,  or  who  digs  n 
well,  or  who  kindles  a  light  in  the  darkness  by 
which  the  mariner  may  steer,  deserves  well  of 
mankind,  how  much  more  the  man  who,  at  the 
risk  of  liberty  and  life,  kindles  a  beacon  which 
can  illumine  a  whole  realm,  and  chase  the  night 
from  the  soul  of  a  nation.  Such  was  the  feat 
performed  in  this  city.  The  story  is  not  without 
its  interest  Some  old  type  was  procured ;  then  a 
rickety  printing-press  was  purchased,  and  set  up 
in  a  cellar ;  and  last  of  all  a  Christian  man  was 
found  who  understood  some  little  of  the  business 
of  printing  and  who  could  act  both  as  compositor 
and  pressman.  With  so  imperfect  machinery  the 
process  was  a  tedious — a  very  tedious  one.  In 
this  dark  cellar,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  did  this 
man  toil,  day  by  day,  for  eight  long  months,  with 
no  assistance  save  that  of  his  son,  a  mere  boy. 
The  damp  unwholesome  air  in  which  he  worked 
brought  on  paralysis  and  blood-spitting.  His 
friends  entreated  him  to  desist  The  cellar  was 
destined,  apparently,  to  be  his  grave.  But  this 
noble  man  refused,  saying,  "  If  these  three  thou- 
sand Testaments  cause  my  death,  I  shall  die  with 
the  joyful  consciousness  of  having  provided  the 
'  bread  of  life'  for  three  thousand  souls.*'  Perse- 
vere he  did,  till  at  last  the  work  was  completed. 
And  now  a  Christian  woman  of  the  town  received 
these  three  thousand  copies  and  hid  them  in  her 
house,  whence  they  were  taken,  like  so  much  seed- 
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corn,  and  duly  scattered  over  the  fields  of  Spain. 
We  would  rather  have  been  the  doer  of  this  deed 
than  the  builder  of  the  Alhambra. 

In  this  city — the  first  to  g^ve  the  Word  of  Qod 
to  its  sister  cities  of  Spain — ^there  is  now  a  Pro- 
testant congregation,  no  longer  hiding  in  darkness, 
but  assembling  in  open  day  and  celebrating  its 
worship  in  public.  The  attendance  ranges  from 
two  to  three  hundred,  and  would  be  larger  did  the 
building  permit  The  congregation  is  ministered 
to  by  the  venerable  Don  Pablo  Sanchez.  We 
worshipped  there  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  last  No- 
vember, and  heard  the  pastor  discourse  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  fiiith  alone  :  and  were 
pleased  to  mark  the  diBcrimination  with  which  he 
drew  the  line  between  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a  testing-point 
of  a  theologian,  and  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
Home  and  the  Beformation. 

Malaga,  like  most  sea-ports,  the  resort  of  men 
of  diverse  nationalities,  cannot  boast  that  its  moral 
condition  is  high ;  but  its  people  are  characterized 
by  the  energy,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  by 
the  public  spirit  which  commerce  brings  with  it, 
and  we  augur  well  of  the  evangelization  here. 
Not  a  few  of  our  countrymen  are  settled  in  it  as 
merchants.  Afhble,  hospitable,  and  wealthy,  they 
are  transplanting  many  of  the  characteristic  vir- 
tues of  England  to  this  old  Phoenician  resort  To 
their  fostering  care  we  specially  commend  the  good 
work  of  the  evangelization.  They  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  city  of  their  adoption,  with  i1^  benighted 
population  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand 
souls,  has  powerful  claims  upon  their  sympathy  and 
liberality.  In  Malaga  the  last  weapon  of  the  priests 
(the  mob,  to  wit)  has  given  way.  It  has  failed  them 
too  in  Saragossa,  where,  as  an  inland  city,  we 
should  have  expected  the  bigotry  to  be  still  strong, 
and  where,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  there  ex- 
isted one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  provincial 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition.  The  first  Protestant 
sermon  was  preached  in  Saragossa — the  scene  of 
numerous  autoi-dohfe  formerly — ^just  the  other 
day,  and  the  priests,  hoping  to  extinguish  the 
evangelization  by  a  summary  blow  at  its  outset, 
organized  a  mob  and  assailed  the  building  in 
which  the  Protestants  were  assembled ;  but  the 
populace,  learning  the  true  state  of  matters,  has- 
tened to  the  aid  of  the  police  who  were  sent  to 


quell  the  riot,  and  so  the  stroke  dealt  by  the 
priests  is  likely  to  recoil  upon  themselves. 

Even  the  wrecks  which  Catholidsm  has  left  be* 
hind  it  in  Spain  are  colossal     Like  the  foot  of 
Hercules,  they  enable  us  to  measure  the  power 
of  the  system  when  in  its  prime.  We  were  one  day 
threading  a  narrow  lane  in  Seville  with  a  friend, 
when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  street  brought  us  full 
in  view  of  a  hideous  gap  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.     The  space  laid  waste  might  be  some  three 
or  four  English  acres.     This  field  of  ruins  was 
curiously  picturesque.      Houses  without  roof^i, 
fragments  of  walls,  gables  tall  and  gaunt,  stood 
up  in  naked  desolation ;  the  whole  forming  such 
a  group  as  we  might  expect  to  meet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris,  where  the  ruined 
palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  strike  the  tra- 
veller with  wonder  and  terror.     As  if  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance,  there  yawned  abysses  and 
pits  amid  the  heaps  of  rubbish  strewn  over  the 
ground.     These  buildings,  it  was  evident,  though 
within  SeviUe,  were  not  of  it     They  had  formed 
a  distinct  community,  being,  in  fact,  a  city  within 
a  city.     The  wall  that  once  enclosed  it,  and  which 
shut  it  in  firom  the  rest  of  the  community,  could 
still  be  traced.     The  ponderous  gate,  wrenched 
from  its  iron  hinge  and  set  up  on  edge^  blodced 
up  the  entrance,  lest  any  one  should  stray  into 
the  darkness,  and  fall  headlong  into  the  caverns 
with  which  the  place  abounded.     ''What  has 
happened  1"  we  asked.      ''Has  besieging  army 
been  here ;  or  has  some  frightful  convulsion  laid 
half  the  dty  in  ruins,  or  what?"     "Simply  a 
convent  in  the  act  of  being  dismantled,"  we  were 
told.     And  now,  better  than  if  it  had  been  en- 
tire, with  roof  and  gateway  untouched,  we  could 
gauge  its  size,  and  survey  the  whole  arrangements 
of  its  interior.     It  had  its  walls  and  gates,  its 
streets,  its  prisons,  its  law,  its  sovereign  the  lady 
abbess  or  the  lord  abbot^  whose  will  was  as  om- 
nipotent over  all  in  it  as  was  that  of  the  King  of 
Spain  over  his  subjects,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
so.     How  near  the  outer  world,  and  yet  what  a 
gulf  between !     He  who  crossed  that  gulf  could 
never  return  to  tell  what  he  had  seen  or  suffered  in 
the  unknown  region  beyond.      He  had  passed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  help  as  well  as  of 
human  sight;  and  whatever  the  horrors  amid 
which  he  now  found  himself,  escape  from  them 
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there  was  none.  He  was  nnder  an  inexorable 
power,  which  never  opened  the  doors  of  its  prison- 
house. 

Beyond  Italy  even,  Spain  is  the  land  which  one 
ought  to  visit  if  he  wishes  to  see  what  Popery 
is  when  full-grown.  Let  one  go  thither  and 
survey  the  monuments  it  has  there  left  of  its 
power ;  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  structures 
it  reared  for  its  worship ;  the  wealth  and  genius 
it  expended  in  their  creation ;  the  idols  of 
gold  and  silver  and  brass,  the  marbles,  the  pre- 
cious stones,  and  the  pictures  with  which  it 
filled  them ;  the  armies  of  priests  by  which  they 
are  served ;  the  numerous  confraternities  which 
cover  the  land,  the  friars  of  all  colours,  the  legions 
of  monks  and  nuns;  the  lands,  heritages,  and 
tithings  appropriated  to  their  maintenance ; — and 
he  will  b^n  to  have  some  idea  of  the  prodigious 
strength  of  Spanish  Catholicism  when  in  its 
prime  Let  him  think,  too,  of  the  ruined  trade, 
the  decayed  towns,  the  beggared  population,  and 
the  desolate  land  amid  which  sat  the  gorged 


Church,  mocking  with  her  splendour  the  misery 
on  which  she  looked  down.  Let  him  reflect  that 
the  condition  of  Spain  was,  to  nearly  the  same 
extent,  the  condition  of  every  country  in  Christen- 
dom, and  he  will  feel  that  verily  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all  time  was  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind from  this  awful  tyranny. 

That  redemption  has  been  going  on  for  three 
centuries.  Down  to  the  Reformation,  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  is  seen  steadily  advancing. 
Not  an  opponent  rises  to  oppose  her  whom  she 
does  not  crush.  At  last  she  stands  with  her  foot 
upon  all  the  powers  of  society  : — the  conscience 
and  the  intellect,  the  prince  and  the  people, — 
all  have  been  vanquished.  An  eternal  servitude 
seems  to  await  the  race.  And  so  it  would,  had 
not  a  divine  principle  come  from  the  skies  to 
quicken  the  human  souL  The  literary,  political, 
scientific,  and  mechanical  forces,  by-and-by  rallied 
to  the  help  of  the  spiritual  ones;  but  the  in- 
terposition that  saved  the  worid  came  from  without 
—was  from  God. 
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the  parable  of  the  younger  son,  already 
considered,  the  truth  as  to  man*s  sin  and 
salvation  is  set  forth  with  a  wonderful 
d^p«e  of  fulness.  God  comes  into  view 
tt  a  &ther  against  whom  the  sin  is  committed ;  man, 
as  a  s(m  who  sets  at  nought  a  father's  love  and  author- 
ity. But  salvation  is  nigh :  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
foootain  of  a  father's  love.  Man  returns  in  sadness, 
and  finds  such  a  welcome  as  must  ever  after  fill  him 
with  wonder.  This  is  the  truth  on  this  great  subject 
thus  discovered :  wilfulness  and  self-seeking,  changed 
afterwards  into  penitence  and  faith,  on  man's  part ; 
while  on  God's  part  there  is  unmingled  displeasure  with 
the  wandering,  and  unmingled  satisfaction  with  the 
rebom— a  condemnation  of  the  wandering  unmodified 
ty  a  word  of  excuse,  and  a  welcome  of  the  return  which 
is  not  weakened  by  a  word  of  upbraiding.  All  this  is 
very  important,  and  obviously  fundamental ;  and  yet  as 
dearly  it  is  inadequate,  making  it  necessary  to  turn  to 
more  than  one  parable  besides  for  explanation  of  man's 
sin  and  salvation.  The  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  to 
which  we  now  turn,  is  essentially  the  complement  of 
the  parable  which  has  already  engaged  attention.  The 
parable  of  the  lost  son  shows  how  God  ''  toaits  to  be 


gracious ;"  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  how  God  goes 
forth  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

The  opening  verses  of  the  chapter  explain  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  parables  were  uttered.  The  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  repelled  the  self-satisfied  and  attracted  the 
self-condemned.  The  preacher  himself  was  a  mystery 
to  the  more  conspicuous  religious  men  of  the  country ; 
and  this  obvious  result  of  his  preaching  increased  the 
mystery  and  occasioned  offence.  He  who  denounced  them 
for  their  formalism,  welcomed  penitents  who  had  been 
notable  not  only  for  indifference  to  religion,  but  even 
for  open  sinfulness.  "  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and 
eatetii  with  them."  The  fact  seemed  a  testimony 
against  Jesus.  The  parables  present  the  explaTiation, 
which  the  publicans  and  sinners  understood  fiilly,  and 
which  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  were  left  to  unravel,  if 
they  had  the  will  to  try  and  the  spiritual  insight  to  suc- 
ceed. This  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  which  stands 
nearest  the  utterance  of  the  difficulty,  pUinly  applies  to 
the  speaker  himself,  and  shows  that  he  would  have 
them  consider  him  as  a  shepherd  in  a  strange  land 
seeking  his  wandering  sheep. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  it  is  essential 
to  distinguish  the  story  from  the  parabolic  meaning  it 
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is  intended  to  convey.  Rigid  attention  to  the  details, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  required,  in  order  to  gain  any 
confidence  that  the  interpretation  adopted  is  at  each 
successive  stage  in  accordance  with  the  divine  purpose. 
As  the  story  in  this  case  is  short,  we  shall  endeavour 
first  to  trace  its  marked  features ;  and  only  when  these 
stand  completely  before  the  mind  shall  we  inquire  as  to 
its  significance. 

"  What  man  of  yon,  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he 
lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in 
the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost  until  he 
find  it?"  Instead  of  direct  narrative,  this  part  of  the 
parable  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  question.  In  this 
way  our  Lord  deals  more  pointedly  with  the  objection 
taken  against  him  by  some  who  are  in  his  audience.  It 
is  not  a  representative  shepherd  who  is  selected.  He 
asks  what  any  man  would  do  if,  when  counting  his 
sheep  in  the  morning,  one  of  them  were  wanting.  Is  it 
not  natural  for  the  owner  to  go  in  search  of  the  lost 
one  ?  Nay,  to  make  this  appeal  still  more  decisive,  he 
puts  it  directly  to  themselves— Which  man  of  you  would 
do  otherwise  in  such  circumstances  ?  They  would  not 
venture  even  to  say  that  the  opposite  course  would  be 
reasonable.  In  what  a  striking  light  does  our  Saviour 
place  himself  before  men  by  this  vindication  of  himself! 
Why  do  you  receive  sinners  ?  they  ask.  And  to  this 
question  this  is  his  answer :  I  act  as  ye  would  do  in 
seeking  a  lost  sheep. 

Observe,  however,  how  carefully  our  Lord  puts  the 
case  when  he  addresses  this  question  to  those  who 
marvel  at  his  conduct  -Multitudes  of  sinners  were 
seen  flocking  to  hear,  and  to  all  such  he  gave  a  welcome. 
He  might  then  appropriately  have  spoken  of  hundreds 
of  lost  sheep ;  but  he  secures  concentration  and  inten- 
sity of  thought  by  narrowing  attention  to  one  lost  sheep. 
We  must  look  at  things  singly  in  order  to  comprehend 
what  holds  true  of  them  collectively.  Here,  then,  is 
one  lost  sheep.  It  was  not  the  only  sheep  belonging  to 
its  owner.  He  was  not  like  the  poor  man  of  Nathan's 
parable,  who  *'  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  lamb, 
which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up ;  and  it  grew 
up  together  with  him  and  with  his  children.'*  This 
sheep  was  not  a  solitary  possession ;  it  did  not  reckon 
even  as  one  in  two  or  three  score.  The  one  lost  was 
but  one  in  a  hundred :  its  wandering  from  the  flock 
involved  no  disastrous  loss  to  him  who  owned  so  many. 

This  one  was  lost.  The  shepherd  made  his  flock  pass 
before  him,  but  there  wanted  one  of  their  number. 
Once  more  they  passed  under  his  hand,  but  still  the 
reckoning  was  ninety  and  nine.  There  was  a  lost  sheep. 
However  widely  the  eye  ranged,  no  trace  was  found  of 
the  wanderer.  And  how  helpless  is  a  lost  sheep! 
Wherever  it  be,  this  wandering  sheep  is  the  most  help- 
less of  creatures.  Other  animals,  taken  far  away  from 
their  accustomed  haunts,  by  instinct  turn  their  faces  in 
the  right  direction,  and,  pursuing  their  coiuse  by  day 
and  night,  reappear  on  the  familiar  ground.  It  is  not 
80  with  the  sheep.    Separated  from  the  flock,  it  wan- 


ders, not  knowing  whence  it  has  come,  and  not  knowing 
whither  it  goes.  There  is  no  more  affecting  example  of 
helplessness  than  a  sheep  in  such  a  position.  Bleating 
sadly,  startled  by  everything  that  moves,  hurrying  as  if 
danger  were  behind,  it  hurries  on  to  exhaustion  and 
death.  It  cannot  rest  in  separation  from  the  flock,  and 
be  content  to  feed  where  pasture  is  found ;  it  cannot 
move  deliberately  as  in  familiar  walks,  but  must  huny 
excitedly  on ;  it  cannot  save  its  strength,  but  wastes  it, 
and  hastens  the  ruin  it  dreads.  Amongst  tlie  animal 
creation  there  is  no  more  affecting  example  of  unrest, 
useless  expenditure  of  strength,  and  utter  helplessness 
in  wandering,  than  that  which  is  presented  by  a  lost 
sheep. 

The  only  hope  for  the  lost  sheep  is  in  the  shepherd's 
care.  He  will  soon  discover  the  loss,  and  start  in  search 
of  the  wanderer.  When  a  sheep  is  lost,  the  fact  at  once 
determines  the  shepherd's  most  pressing  task.  Other 
things  may  claim  attention,  but  this  must  come  before 
all.  Every  hour's  delay  may  render  discoveiy  more 
difficult,  and  may  expose  the  sheep  to  danger,  or  even 
to  destruction.  Instantly,  therefore,  tiie  shepherd  leaves 
all  the  rest,  that  he  may  find  the  one.  He  has  no  other 
to  tend  the  flock  while  he  is  absent.  Such  help  is  not 
hinted  at  in  the  parable ;  and  the  absence  of  this  pos- 
sible provision  for  the  emergency  is  to  be  observed. 
But  even  though  there  be  no  other  to  turn  an  eye  on 
the  flock,  he  leaves  them  that  he  may  start  in  pursuit 
of  one  which  has  gone  astray.  They  are  together,  and 
may  keep  together,  however  far  they  wander  on  as  they 
feed.  But  even  though  some  may  stray,  this  risk  can- 
not restrain  liim  meanwhile.  Though  on  his  return  he 
may  have  to  go  jn  search  of  others,  for  the  present  be 
mtist  seek  for  the  lost  one.  For  this  one  he  leaves  the 
ninety  and  nine.  It  is  needful,  however,  that  we  mark 
where  they  are  left  "  Doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine  in  the  wilderness  f"  This  reference  to  the  place 
where  they  are  left  stands  very  prominently  in  the 
midst  of  the  statement :  we  cannot  pass  it  by,  as  if  it 
were  merely  accidental  and  unimportant  He  will 
leave  them  just  where  they  are— not  in  the  field,  not  in 
the  fold,  but  in  the  wilderness.  If  he  had  had  any 
indosure  for  them,  any  limits  even  which  would  have 
hindered  them  wandering  further,  it  would  have  been  a 
gain  to  him  now.  If  their  feeding-plaoe  had  been 
a  field,  out  of  which  the  straggler  had  wandered  through 
some  breach  in  the  fence,  he  could  first  have  restored 
the  fence  before  going  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  one.  If 
their  pasture-ground  had  been  even  a  hill-side,  such  as 
is  familiar  to  us  in  Scotland,  and  eveiy  comer  and 
crevice  in  which  is  weU  known  to  the  shepherd,  the  risk 
of  leaving  the  flock  would  have  been  comparatively 
slight.  But  it  is  in  a  wilderness  this  shepherd  has  been 
feeding  his  flock— such  a  wilderness  as  was  familiar  to 
Jewish  minds  as  the  pasture-ground  of  the  flocks  and 
herds.  It  was  not  indeed  a  place  in  which  there  was  no 
grass.  In  the  wilderness  both  the  Forerunner  and  the 
Messiah  often  taught,  and  we  know  that  Jesius  found 
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"much  grass"  in  sach  a  place,  on  which  he  made  the 
people  sit  down.  This  wiiderness,  then,  is  that  into 
which  the  shepherds  were  wont  to  guide  their  flocks, 
having  in  it  verdant  places  where  the  pastore  was  plenti- 
ful, and  wide  stretches  of  barren  soil,  over  which  the 
flock  most  be  led,  in  order  that  they  may  find  fresh 
pasture.  On  such  a  grassy  place  as  was  to  be  found  in 
this  wilderness,  the  shepherd  leaves  his  ninety  and  nine 
sheep,  not  knowing  how  far  they  may  have  wandered  in 
seardi  of  other  feeding-ground  before  he  comes  to  them 
again,  or  how  many  more  stragglers  there  may  be. 

Thus  leaving  the  flock,  the  shepherd  starts  in  search 
(I  the  lost  one.  And  doth  he  not  "  go  after  that  which 
is  lost,  urUU  he  find  it  /'*  He  will  not  return  without 
sQooess.  Coming  once  upon  its  track,  he  will  pursue 
that  track  until  he  come  in  sight  of  the  wanderer.  If 
he  see  it  hurrying  still  further  away,  he  will  follow  with 
increased  speed,  until  he  overtake  it,  and  drive  it  into 
some  oiimer  where  he  may  lay  bold  of  it  If  he  find  it 
fallen  into  a  pit,  be  will  lift  it  out  If  he  find  it  fast  in 
the  thicket,  he  will  clear  it  of  every  thorn  branch,  how- 
ever twisted  through  the  wool  If  he  see  it  bruised  and 
bkeding  at  the  foot  of  some  rocky  place  over  which  it 
has  fallen,  he  will  let  himself  down  cautiously  over  the 
locka,  risking  his  own  life,  that  he  may  save  the  life  of 
the  sheep  which  must  speedily  die  there.  The  shep- 
heid  will  find  the  lost  sheep.  * 

"And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his 
Aoulda-ij  refoicing.^  The  toil  of  seeking  the  lost  one 
is  a  small  matter  to  the  shepherd,  so  soon  as  he  has  the 
joj  of  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  From  the 
moment  when  he  reaches  it,  its  safety  is  secured.  How- 
ever worn  out  it  be  by  its  wandering— however  injured 
hy  the  disasters  it  has  encountered— he  will  save  it  from 
exhaustion  and  death.  He  will  lay  it  on  his  shoulders 
and  carry  it  all  the  way  back  again ;  and  great  as  his 
toil  may  be,  he  will  rejoice  within  himself,  while  he  re- 
traces the  weary  way,  and  bears  the  heavy  burden. 
''And  when  he  oometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his 
inends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with 
me,  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost''  It 
most  be  remarked  that  he  is  represented  as  coming 
kerne  with  the  sheep.  This  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  wilderness^  where  he  has  left  the  ninety  and  nine. 
However  true  it  be  that  there  is  pasture  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  the  sheep  may  feed  for  a  time  before  they 
sre  led  to  other  places  for  grazing,  there  are  no  homes 
in  the  wilderness.  The  shepherd  does  not  erect  his 
tlvelling  there.  Whatever  satisfaction  he  may  find  in 
tending  his  flock  there,  and  meditating  in  the  solitude, 
he  cannot  call  together  friends  and  neighbours]  to  re- 
joice with  him  in  any  joy  he  has.  The  home  to  which 
he  carries  the  vranderer  is  different  from  the  wilderness 
vhere  he  leaves  the  flock.  The  lost  one  is  so  exhausted 
that  it  cannot  follow  the  flock.  It  will  need  to  be 
specially  eared  for,  and  he  carries  it  home.  So  soon  as 
he  arrives  there,  be  calls  together  his  friends  and  neigh- 
lours,  that  they  may  rejoice  with  him.    If  that  sheep 


had  not  wandered,  the  shepherd  had  not  appeared  at 
his  home  at  this  time;  the  sheep  would  have  been 
feeding  quietly  with  the  others;  and  the  shepherd 
should  have  counted  that  sheep  among  the  number  of 
his  own,  as  he  does  now ;  but  there  would  have  been  no 
such  scene  of  rejoicing.  But  as  he  comes,  carrying  the 
sheep  on  his  shoulders,  he  tells  them  of  his  long  and 
ahuous  search ;  he  describes  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  the  lost ;  and  they  rejoice  with  him,  that  that 
which  was  lost  is  found.  In  this  scene  of  rejoicing  the 
Btoxy  ends.  There  is  nothing  said  as  to  when  the  thep- 
herd  returned  to  his  flock,  and  not  a  word  more  is  said 
as  to  the  sheep,  whether  it  was  kept  thenceforth  within 
the  enclosure  by  the  house,  or  led  out  to  other  pasture- 
ground.  80  far  as  our  Lord  was  in  need  of  any  story  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  others  the  explanation  of  his  wel- 
come to  those  who  bewail  their  wanderings  in  the  ways 
of  sin,  the  narrative  is  sufficient,  and  here  it  ends. 

The  parabolic  meaning  of  the  story  is  clear,  and  surely 
it  is  very  beautiful  in  itself  and  very  affecting  to  us  who 
are  in  a  sinful  world.  When  from  the  perfect  moral 
character  of  Jesus  as  depicted  in  the  Gospels,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  his  glory  as  ^'Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
we  turn  to  consider  his  mode  of  dealing  with  men, 
marking  specially  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the 
publicans  and  sinners  when  they  came  to  hear  him,  we 
ask.  Why  does  Jesus  so  encourage  even  the  chief  of 
sinners  ? — ^the  answer  he  himself  would  give  us  lies  in 
this  parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  Each  of  these  sinners  in 
whose  return  he  rejoices  is  represented  by  the  sheep 
which  went  astray ;  and  he  is  represented  by  the  shep- 
herd. This  is  made  so  clear  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  parable  is  introduced,  that  there  is  no  need  for 
argument  in  support  of  it  **  This  man  receiveth  sin- 
ners and  eateth  with  them,"  say  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes ;  and  this  parable  is  the  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, and  its  defence,  if  such  a  thing  be  required. 

Before  attempting  to  bring  out,  in  proper  relief,  the 
view  here  given  of  the  sinner,  it  seems  desirable  to  com- 
pare briefly  the  representations  of  the  three  parables. 
The  lost  son,  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  lost  piece  of  money, 
all  represent  the  sinner  in  his  separation  from  Qod.  The 
only  point  we  wish  to  urge  as  seeming  to  us  vital  to  the 
interpretation  is,  that  the  three  descriptions  do  not  apply 
to  three  different  classes  of  sinners,  but  that  they  are 
three  distinct  views  of  the  condition  of  every  sinner  in 
his  wandering  from  God.  A  different  view  of  their  signi- 
ficance has  been  commonly  maintained.  Bengel,  in  his 
own  terse  style,  made  a  threefold  classification  of  sinners 
to  suit  the  three  parables ;  and  his  view  has  been  very 
generally  adopted.  With  his  usual  brevity,  nothing  is 
said  in  support  of  it  The  classification  is  sharp  in  out- 
line, and  happy  in  its  appearance  of  harmony  with  the 
main  features  of  the  parables ;  but  we  incline  to  think 
that  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny.  Taking 
the  parables  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
text,  he  says  there  are  some  sinners  who  are  stupid  in 
their  wanderings,  as  the  lost  sheep ;  some  ignorant  of 
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their  state,  as  the  loBt  piece  of  money ;  and  some  wilful 
iu  their  transgression,  as  the  prodigal  son.  There  is  no 
doabt  much  that  is  attractive  in  this  convenient  way  of 
grouping  sinners.  There  is  an  apparent  roundness  of 
figure  which  is  apt  to  gain  easy  assent  from  an  interpreter. 
And  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  classification, 
although  there  must  be  a  considerable  strain  in  order 
to  reach  the  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  money,  if  it 
must  be  applied  to  a  distinct  class  of  sinners.  But, 
^vhile  we  may  allow  that  there  are  some  who  are  oon- 
spicueus  for  their  stupidity,  some  for  their  ignorance, 
and  some  for  their  wilfulness;  we  would  urge  that  there 
is  no  sinner  of  whom  all  these  things  may  not  be  said; 
nay,  more,  that  these  are  things  which  must  be  said  of 
every  sinner,  if  his  condition  is  to  be  accurately 
described.  There  is  no  sinner  who  is  not  unreasoning, 
ignorant,  and  wilful  in  his  wandering  from  God.  The  case 
of  the  younger  son  in  the  last  parable  may  afford  a  test  If 
the  threefold  classification  can  be  maintained,  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  sheep  and  the  ignorance  of  the  money  cannot 
be  attributed  to  him.  Yet  is  not  his  an  unreasoning, 
foolish  wandering  ?  He  knows  not  into  what  he  hurries 
as  he  goes  in  search  of  his  own  pleasure;  and  even  when 
he  comes  into  great  trouble,  he  does  not  turn  at  once, 
but  stupidly  hurries  on  to  worse.  The  wandering  of 
the  sheep  may  fitly  describe  in  a  very  considerable 
measure  all  that  happened  in  the  history  of  that  younger 
son,  until  '*  he  came  to  himself.**  And,  in  like  manner, 
till  the  change  of  thought  came,  he  was  singularly 
ignorant  of  his  real  state  as  one  who  was  utterly 
separated  from  his  father.  Indeed,  it  seems  plain  that 
the  three  things  are  so  connected  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  To  sin  is  wilfulness,  and  that  is  acting 
from  blind,  unreasoning  impulse ;  and  to  continue  in 
tl) is  is  to  continue  wilfully  indifferent  and  ignorant  as 
to  what  is  really  involved  in  such  a  state.  These  go 
inevitably  in  company.  On  these  grounds  we  think  the 
three  parables  describe  the  same  sinner  in  different 
lights.  The  lost  sheep  is  the  prodigal  son  in  another 
phase  of  character. 

Man  wandering  in  the  ways  of  sin  is  in  one  aspect  as 
a  sheep  straying  from  the  flock.  This  is  a  view  of  his 
condition  which  arrests  the  attention  and  awakens  the 
compassion  of  our  divine  Saviour.  He  has  set  the 
representation  before  us  for  our  consideration.  And 
how  true  it  is !  The  sheep,  helpless  in  its  wandering, 
knows  not  where  to  turn,  but  hurries  onward  to  destruc- 
tion. How  like  the  sinner !  Is  he  not  a  wanderer  from 
God*s  care  and  keeping !  Thinking  it  better  to  be  free 
from  God's  control,  and  to  act  as  he  wills,  he  wanders 
on,  not  knowing  whither  he  goes.  Still,  with  all  the 
uncertainty,  he  keeps  on  the  course  which  he  has  begun, 
lie  hastes  onward,  and  in  doing  so  hurries  towards  sure 
destruction.  If  escape  be  sought,  it  seems  all  the  more 
difficult  to  reach.  The  sinner  is  helpless;  his  case  is 
ho|)eless,  even  with  all  his  strivings,  though  thereby  he 
exhaust  himself.  He  has  wandered,  but  he  cannot  re- 
turn.   He  cannot  undo  the  past.    He  cannot  retrace  his 


steps,  and  stand  again  safe  under  the  gracious  keeping 
of  his  God.  He  has  sinned,  and  of  all  sin  there  is  bat 
one  issue.  ^  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Helpless  and 
hopeless,  he  continues  wandering  as  a  lost  sheep.  In 
all  this  the  sinfulnets  of  the  wandering  is  not  indicated, 
except  that  in  man's  case  the  wandering  is  sinniog. 
But  the  sinfulness  of  the  wandering  has  been  folly 
indicated  in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son;  and  now  the 
helplessness  and  the  sure  ruin  of  such  wandering  are 
made  conspicuous.  So  accurate  is  this  view  of  oar 
case,  that  if  we  would  describe  it  aright,  we  must  be 
willing  to  take  up  the  words  of  the  prophet  and  nuke 
them  our  own :  *'  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray, 
we  have  turned  eveiy  one  to  his  own  way." 

But,  for  the  helpless  wanderer  help  is  fonnd  in  One 
who  is  mighty.  This  helper  is  the  divine  Saviour.' 
He  who  calls  himself  *'  the  Son  of  man,"  and  whom  the 
Father  calls  his  "beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased."  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  we  have 
seen  that  salvation  is  of  God— salvation  free  and  full 
Still,  in  that  parable  the  precious  truth  appean  bot  in 
part  There  we  see  how  God  wiiu  to  save;  here  how 
he  v)ork9  to  save  the  lost.  And  it  is  the  Father  who 
waits  to  be  gracious  to  men  when  they  call  upon  him; 
while  it  iB  the  Son  who  goes  forth  to  seek  ainful  men, 
before  they  return  and  come.  Here  we  view  the 
Saviour's  work,  not  in  suffering  in  the  room  of  men, 
of  which  there  is  no  parabolic  representation,  but  in 
seeking  the  wanderers,  and  saving  them  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  first  part  of  the  representation  is  rather  un- 
expected. It  is  the  leaving  of  some,  in  order  to  seek 
others.  Or,  even  more  definitely,  it  is  the  leaving  of 
some  because  of  what  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
act  of  seeking  others.  But  what  is  here  so  phun  in  the 
case  of  the  shepherd,  is  not  by  any  means  so  dear  in 
the  case  of  the  Saviour.  While  the  shepherd  must 
leave  the  flock  in  order  to  seek  the  straying  sheep,  this 
necessity  is  not  so  obvious  where  the  Saviour  woald 
seek  some  wayward  soul.  Does  Jesus  in  reality  leave 
some  men  to  themselves,  when  he  seeks  others  ?  So  it 
is  made  to  appear.  But  it  is  the  whole  flock  which  is 
left  in  this  case.  Does,  then,  the  Lord  fonake  his  own 
people,  in  seeking  for  those  who  wander  in  the  ways  of 
sin  7  Did  he  ever  speak  as  if  this  were  the  case,  or  did 
his  disciples  ever  feel  as  if  it  were?  Assuredly  not 
Whosoever  is  delivered  by  him,  is  thenceforth  cared  for 
and  kept  by  him.  They  are  defended,  and  fed,  and 
folded  by  him.  For  his  relation  to  his  disciples,  as  re- 
presented under  the  image  of  a  shepherd,  we  must  torn 
to  the  tenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  There  we  find 
the  good  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  which  know  his  voice, 
and  the  fold  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Shepherd  in  leading  them  out  to  the  pasture.  In 
such  a  picture,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  sheep  of  the 
fold  being  left  unprotected  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
There  is,  then,  nothing  in  Christ's  dealing  with  the 
saved  ones,  which  can  be  represented  as  leaving  them 
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m  the  wi]deni6fl9,  while  he  goes  in  search  of  the 
trandermg.  The  analogy  of  parabolic  teaching  is 
agaiiut  this  view— the  more  direct  teaching  of  the 
vbole  Bible  is  against  it— the  experience  of  the  early 
ilisciples  gives  no  due  to  such  a  thing— and  the  stnic- 
tare  of  this  parable  is  adverse  to  the  supposition.  Let 
OS  confine  attention  to  the  passage  before  us.  Look  at 
the  connection  in  which  it  is  recorded.  The  disciples 
are  not  said  to  have  wondered  at  Christ  leaving  them 
in  order  to  welcome  the  publicans  and  sinners.  But 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured.  They  felt  that 
Jesus  had  withdrawn  himself  from  them ;  that  his  words 
of  encouragement  and  warning  and  instruction  were  not 
addressed  to  them,  but  to  other  classes  of  the  people. 
This  was  indeed  the  case;  Jesus  intended  that  it 
should  be  so ;  and  the  parable  at  this  point  carries  an 
aJmission  of  the  fact  In  so  far  as  the  Teacher  interprets 
his  teaching,  this  is  confirmed  ;  for  in  the  seventh  verse 
the  flock  which  is  left  is  described  as  ^  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  who  need  no  repentance**  Does  the 
Savioar  ever  describe  his  people  thus  7  Quite  other- 
ttise.  This  is  bis  description  for  the  self-satisfied,  who 
do  not  mourn  their  sins,  and  do  not  feel  their  need  of  a 
Saviour.  Such  are  indeed  left  by  him  in  his  seeking 
after  the  lost  They  are  left,  not  in  the  fold,  but  in  the 
>\  ildemess ;  not  without  pasture,  but  rather  in  the  very 
midst  of  it ;  nevertheless  unprotected  by  the  Saviour^s 
power,  and  ever  liable  to  wander.  Ofttimes  he  visits 
them,  repeatedly  he  is  with  them,  and  he  is  ever 
ready  to  conduct  any  from  among  them  to  the  fold. 
Bat  in  seeking  the  wandering  and  the  troubled  he  is 
ever  passing  them,  and  leaving  them  in  the  state  which 
they  account  sufficient ;  for  they  think  not  that  they 
need  repentance  and  pardon  and  divine  help  to  save 
theoi  from  impending  ruin. 

But  passing  this  view  of  separation  from  some,  we 
see  the  Saviour  going  forth  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep, 
to  engage  in  the  work  on  which  his  soul  was  set,  deliver- 
mg  those  who  are  ready  to  perish.  However  far  sinners 
wander,  there  is  no  extremity  to  which  the  Saviour  will 
not  foUow.  The  Most  Holy  will  seek  after  the  most 
guilty.  Unwearied  by  the  effort,  unchanged  by  their 
foUy,  full  of  compassion  and  love  for  them  in  their  per- 
plexity and  suffering,  he  will  still  pursue  his  work  of 
mercy,  and  be  ready  to  save  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
extremity,  when  they  feel  as  though  they  were  ready  to 
die.  This  was  the  Saviour's  great  work  when  he 
sojourned  on  the  earth.  Of  this  he  was  wont  to  speak 
vith  zest,  as  of  his  chosen  work.  ^  The  Son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost**  And 
ix)w  that  he  is  gone  to  the  heavens,  he  still  carries 
furwsid  the  same  work  by  sending  forth  the  Spirit  of 
troth,  who  shall  glorify  him  in  the  salvation  of  men, 
aa'urding  to  these  words  spoken  by  the  Saviour,  "  He 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 

The  Saviour's  work,  however,  is  not  merely  seeking, 


but  delivering  by  the  exercLse  of  his  own  strength. '  As 
the  sheep  in  its  exhaustion  is  powerless  to  return,  so 
the  siimer  is  helpless  to  gain  deliverance.  The  deeper 
the  sense  of  sin,  the  more  distressing  will  be  the  sense 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  escape  the 
crushing  weight  of  condemnation.  Burdened  with  sin, 
how  can  the  soul  return  unto  God  ?  Troubled  with  the 
fear  which  self-condemnation  awakens,  and  weakened 
by  reckless,  foolish  wandering,  he  has  not  strength  to 
return.  But  to  such  an  one  the  Saviour  comes.  He 
comes  as  the  shepherd  to  the  lost  sheep.  His  voice  is 
gentle  and  familiar  as  the  shepherd's  voice  to  one  of  his 
own  flock.  And  when  he  finds  the  sinner,  mourning  in 
his  lost  condition,  he  does  not  merely  by  his  higher 
knowledge  and  by  his  grace  show  him  the  way  to  safety, 
as  any  disciple  of  the  Master  might ;  he  does  not  merely 
lead  him  along  the  way,  as  one  of  like  experience  might; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  divine  strength  he  bears 
the  troubled  one  to  the  Father's  presence,  and  there 
sets  him  down  in  peace.  Such  description  as  this  is 
unspeakably  precious.  No  reflection,  however  anxious, 
no  philosophy,  however  profound,  can  bring  anything 
so  valuable  to  the  sin-burdened  family  of  men.  Thought 
only  exasperates  and  exhausts;  the  power  of  the 
Saviour  brings  help  all-sufficient  In  such  an  assur- 
ance there  is  stores  of  balsam  for  the  sorest  wounds — 
there  is  healing  for  all  the  nations.  And  if  anything  in 
the  form  of  the  assurance  could  enhance  its  value,  it  is 
provided  in  the  structure  of  this  parable,  in  which  the 
Saviour  represents  himself  as  bringing  help  to  one 
sinner,  as  though  there  were  no  other  straying  at  the 
same  time. 

One  thing  more  there  is  in  this  description  to  crown 
what  is  already  exceedingly  precious  in  its  teaching 
power.  Even  the  sinner's  deliverance  is  at  last  almost 
out  of  view  in  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  Saviour's 
joy.  When  he  has  brought  the  sinner  back,  he  rejoices. 
Into  his  own  home  in  the  heavens  he  brings  him ;  and 
calling  together  those  who  dwell  there,  he  says,  "  Rejoice- 
with  me,  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost'** 
As  it  was  with  the  shepherd  in  his  humbler  way,  so 
shall  it  be  with  the  divine  Saviour  in  his  heavenly  home. 
We  have  the  assurance  in  his  own  words, ''  I  say  unto 
you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons,  which  need  no  repentance."  Joy  over  07itf' 
sinner  /  More  joy  over  one  than  over  ninety/  and  nine 
who  need  no  repentance  !  We  are  in  dose  contact  witb 
the  greatest  realities  of  life  in  considering  such  words. 
Well  it  is  for  each  of  us  to  ponder  them.  It  shall  be 
well  for  those  who  think  they  have  no  need  of  a  Saviour 
to  weigh  them.  And  for  those  who  are  '*  fellow-workers 
with  Qod,"  in  seeking  the  deliverance  of  them  who  are 
ready  to  perish,  it  shall  be  well  if  they  draw  their  en* 
couragement  from  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  in  this, 
place,  and  strive  with  growingzeal  to  "  enter  intahis  joyJ 
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BT  THE  BST.  JOHN  QIBB. 


PART  SEOONa 

Aioses,  when  he  mw  the  XnMllte*ftnd  the  Egyptian  fight,  did  not  nj.  Why  etrive  you?  but  drev  hi!  tword,  and  ileir  tha  KCTPUaa; 
but  when  he  uw  the  two  lineUtes  fight,  he  uld.  Yon  are  brethren ;  why  itrive  jonf  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an  Egyptiio, 
it  most  be  slain  by  the  iword  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  reconciled ;  bnt  if  it  be  an  Israelite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strfre 
you?" — Baoon. 


HERE  was  an  interval  of  aboat  ninety  yean 
between  the  departure  of  Origen  from  Alex- 
andria and  the  appearance  of  another  and 
perhaps  greater  character  amid  the  struggles 
and  councils  of  the  ]£gyptian  Church.  The 
interval  which  thus  ehipsed  between  the  exile  of  Origen 
and  the  appearance  of  Athanasius  upon  the  stage, 
although  here  we  must  pass  lightly  over  it,  was  by  no 
means  barren  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  important 
events  and  solemn  lessons.  The  Church  was  repeatedly 
visited  during  this  period  by  heathen  persecutions  of 
more  than  common  severity;  and  were  we  to  tell  the 
story  at  length  we  should  have  to  describe  torments  of 
the  most  savage  and  refined  cruelty,  inflicted  by  their 
rulers  and  fellow-citizens,  on  Christian  men  and  women, 
and  even  upon  children  of  tender  years,  because  of  their 
faith.  From  such  recitals  we  turn  in  these  days  with 
sickening  horror,  feeling  it  difficult  to  realize  that  even 
in  the  depths  of  heathendom  men  could  be  found  capable 
of  such  malignant  cruelty.  And  feeling  it  no  less  diffi- 
cult, we  fear,  in  realizing  that  high  world-ovcrcomiug 
faith  which  enabled  even  the  young  and  tender  to  suffer 
untold  agony  rather  than  speak  an  unfaithful  word  or 
do  an  unfaithful  action  towards  the  unseen  Master. 
Nor  were  the  troubles  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  during 
this  period  altogether  from  without.  There  were  also 
strifes  and  troubles  within  the  sacred  enclosure.  There 
were  certain  debates  about  Church  authority,  baptism, 
and  the  like,  some  of  which  led  to  actual  schisms.  There 
were  also  debates  about  doctrine ;  foremost  in  import- 
ance among  the  latter  was  a  great  debate  about  what 
was  termed  in  Alexandria  a  "theological"  question. 
This  did  not  mean  at  that  time  what  it  would  mean 
among  us,  any  question  regarding  God,  or  man's  rela- 
tion to  Qod,  but  specially  a  question  relating  to  the 
nature  of  God ;  for  it  was  only  such  a  question  that  was 
reckoned  "theological"  by  the  theologians  of  Alex- 
andria. This  theological  debate,  which  agitated  for  a 
time  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  is  known  in  Church 
history  as  the  Sabeliian  heresy.  A  certain  teacher, 
named  Sabellius,  having  brought  forward  the  opinion 
th.-it  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  person,  who,  under  the 
different  dispensations  revealed  Himself  in  different 
modes,  some  were  captivated  with  a  doctrine  which  ap- 
peared to  do  away  with  all  difficulty  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  and  to  render  the  work  of  the  Christian 


apologist  more  easy.  It  was,  however,  strenuously  oiv 
posed,  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria  as  a  whole  remaioed 
true  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Church.  During  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  Alexandrian  Church  produced  not  a  few  names 
whose  saintly  memories  were  long  cherished  in  tlieir 
own  Church,  and  some  of  whom  deserve  far  more  than 
a  passing  mention.  Foremost  we  would  mention  Dionj- 
sius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  247  to  264- a 
man  of  singular  wisdom  and  holiness.  He  has  been 
called  by  a  modern  poet  a  "  ruler  sage,"  and  be  appeals 
to  have  fully  deserved  the  title.  Firm  and  courageous 
in  persecution,  calm  and  gentle  in  oontroversyi  he  had 
not  a  few  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  great  master, 
Origen,  whose  pupil  and  disciple  Dionysius  had  been 
ere  the  former  was  expelled  from  the  Catechetical 
School  The  manner  in  which  Dionysius  dealt  with  the 
millenarians  is  worth  recording,  as  an  instance  as  beaa- 
tiful  as  it  is  unfortunately  rare  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy, 
of  a  controversy  being  stayed  by  charity  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  one  side  and  candour  on  the  other.  The 
story  is  this,— There  was  a  certain  Bishop  of  Arsinoe, 
named  Nepos,  a  godly  and  faithful  man,  much  beloved 
by  his  clergy  and  flock.  This  man  had,  however, 
adopted  millenaiian  opinions,  which  he  boldly  preached 
in  his  churches,  and  embodied  in  certain  hymns  which 
he  had  composed  for  the  people.  Nepos  died,  but  his 
opinions  spread  rapidly  both  among  the  presbyters  and 
flocks  of  the  district  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of 
Dionysius  he  journeyed  to  Arsinoe,  and  having  called 
together  the  presbyters  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood, 
he  invited  them  to  lay  their  views  before  him.  The 
conference  lasted  for  three  days,  Dionysius  presiding, 
and  listening  patiently  to  all  that  was  said,  and  meeting 
what  he  considered  erroneous.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  the  presbyters  who  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Nepos  declared  themselves  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Dionysius  of  their  errors,  and  abandoned  the 
views  which  had  occasioned  the  trouble. 

Another  bishop  worthy  of  mention,  who  presided  over 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  during  this  century,  vras 
Bishop  Theonas.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
Iiis  letters  to  Lucian,  chief  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bod- 
chamber  of  Diocletian,  gives  an  interesting  idea  of  the 
sort  of  advice  a  Christian  teacher  in  those  times  was  iu 
the  habit  of  giving  to  men  high  in  place  at  heathen 
courts.    "  The  peace,"  writes  Theonas,  "  which  the 
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Cliuiches  now  enjoy  is  granted  to  this  end;  that  the 
good  woiks  of  Christians  may  shine  out  before  infidels, 
and  that  thenoe  our  Father,  which  is  in  heaiN^n,  may 
be  glorified.  This  should  be  our  chief  end  and  aim  if 
ve  would  be  Christians  in  deed  and  not  in  word  only. 
For  if  we  seek  our  own  glory,  we  desire  a  vain  and  per- 
ishable thing ;  but  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Sod,  who  for  us  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  saves  us  with 
an  everlasting  redemption — that  great  expectation  of 
Christians.  I  neither  think,  therefore,  nor  wish,  Lucian, 
that  you  should  boast  because  many  in  the  court 
have  come  by  your  means  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  you  should  rather  give  thanks  to  God,  who  hath 
chosen  you  as  a  good  instrument  to  a  good  result,  and 
listh  given  you  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  prince,  to  the 
end  that  you  should  spread  abroad  the  savour  of  the 
Christian  name,  to  his  glory  and  to  the  salvation  of 

many God  forbid  that  you  should  sell  to  any  the 

entiy  of  the  palace,  or  receive  a  bribe  to  suggest  what 
is  unseemly  to  the  emperor's  ear.  Put  away  from  you 
all  avarice,  which  worketh  idolatry  rather  than  the 
Christian  religion.  Unworthy  gain  and  duplicity  is 
much  unbefitting  him  who  embraces  Christ,  the  Poor, 
and  the  Simple.  Let  there  be  no  evil-speaking  nor 
immodest  language  among  you.  Let  all  things  be  done 
with  kindness,  courtesy,  and  justice ;  that  in  all  things 
the  name  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
magnified.  Fulfil  the  duties  to  which  you  are  severally 
appointed  with  fear  towards  God,  and  love  towards  the 
emperor,  and  exactness  and  diligence.  Account  that 
all  commands  of  the  prince,  which  offend  not  against  those 
of  God,  proceed  from  God  himself.  Put  on  patience  as 
a  robe ;  be  filled  with  virtue  and  the  hope  of  Christ." 

To  Theonas  succeeded  Peter,  commonly  called  the 
martyr,  as  he  was  the  one  Bishop  of  Alexandria  who 
was  called  to  seal  his  testimony  to  the  fiuth  with  blood. 
U  was  during  the  great  Diocletian  persecution,  the  last 
of  the  great  persecutions,  that  Peter  suffered  for  the 
faith.  On  the  24th  of  February  303  an  edict  was  issued 
from  the  palace  of  Diocletian  in  Nicomedia,  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  all  Christian  churches  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  should  be  immediately  destroyed, 
that  all  bishops  and  presbyters  should  deliver  their 
sacred  books  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  punishment  of 
death  was  threatened  against  all  who  should  hold  secret 
assemblies  for  divine  worship.  This  edict  was  carried 
oat  with  terrible  severity  in  many  of  the  provinces ;  and 
the  martyrs  of  Alexandria  were  distinguished  for  the 
severity  of  their  sufferings  and  the  constancy  with 
which  they  were  endured.  The  conduct  of  the  Alexan- 
drian martyrs  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  :— 
*'The  martyrs,  fixing  the  eye  of  their  soul  simply  and 
entirely  on  the  God  that  is  over  all,  and  welcoming 
death  for  piety's  sake,  held  fast  their  calling ;  for  they 
knew  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  man  fur  us, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  all  iniquity, 
and  might  I^  up  for  us  a  provision  for  our  entrance 
into  eternal  Ufe :  wherefore,  desiring  the  greater  grace. 


these  martyrs,  filled  with  Christ,  endured  every  labour, 
and  all  devices  of  insult,  not  once  only,  but  some  have 
already  done  so  twice ;  and  setting  at  nought  all  the 
threats,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  deeds  also,  of  the 
soldiers  that  emulously  exerted  themselves  in  actions 
of  cruelty,  they  flinched  not  from  their  resolution."  It 
was  a  persecution,  this  of  Diocletian,  which  recalls  the 
striking  words  of  St.  John :  '*  The  devil  is  come  down, 
having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  time."  It  was  the  last  great  persecution 
with  which  the  Church  was  visited,  and  it  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  terrible.  One  of  the  last  of  the 
sufferers  for  the  faith  in  Alexandria  was  the  Bishop 
Peter,  whose  conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  time  had 
been  marked  by  much  wisdom  and  faithful  courage 
Soon  after  his  death  events  took  place  which  finally  put 
an  end  to  these  bloody  persecutions  for  the  faith  by 
which  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  had  been 
tried.  In  312  the  edict  of  Milan  was  published,  by 
which  free  liberty  was  granted  to  every  dweller  in  the 
Roman  empire  to  follow  whatever  religion  he  chose. 
About  twelve  years  later  Christians  read,  with  delighted 
but  half  incredulous  eyes,  a  letter  from  the  great 
Emperor  Constantino,  now  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  in  which  he  declared  his  own  faith  in  Christ,  and 
urged  upon  his  subjects  the  duty  of  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  faith  which  he  had  become  convinced  was 
divine.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  hopes,  which 
the  event  proved  to  be  exaggerated,  were  excited  by 
such  an  announcement.  It  was  a  great  victory  of  the 
faith,  this  conversion  of  the  empire,  as  we  may  term 
it;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Church  had  not  yet  passed 
into  the  haven  of  perfect  peace  and  blessedness.  If 
any  were  disposed  to  think  so,  and  some  were,  they 
were  soon  undeceived.  For  a  storm  of  another  kind 
presently  burst  upon  the  Church,  which  perhaps  more 
seriously  endangered  its  existence,  and  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful  with  more  poignant  sorrow  than  the 
most  terrific  of  the  heathen  persecutions.  Alexandria 
was  the  cradle  of  this  great  heresy  which  so  shook  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  certain  presbyter  named  Arius 
was  minister  of  the  Church  of  Baucalis,  which  was  the 
oldest  and  most  opulent  of  the  nine  parishes  into  which 
the  city  was  divided.  This  Arius  was  a  man  of  grave 
and  dignified  deportment,  much  respected  by  many ; 
and  he  was  an  able  and  persuasive  speaker.  His 
ministry  was  largely  attended,  especially  by  the  ladies  of 
Alexandria.  At  first,  in  private  conversations,  and  after- 
wards in  a  more  public  manner,  Arius  began  to  broach 
opinions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Saviour  which, 
while  they  attracted  some,  filled  others  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  were  by  them  regarded  as  a  serious  depart- 
ure from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  If  the 
Father,  said  Arius,  had  begotten  a  Son,  there  must  have 
been  a  period  when  the  Son  was'  begotten,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  must  have  been  a  period  when  he  had  no 
being.  It  followed  from  this  that  the  Saviour  was  but 
a  creature,  highly  exalted  it  might  be,  but  still  as  a 
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creature  removed  by  a  vast  distance  from  the  infinite 
Creator.  It  could  not  but  be  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church  Ttrhether  he,  who  was  at  once  its 
founder  and  foundation,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
created  being  or  as  the  infinite  Jehovah.  Some  of  the 
presbyters  of  Alexandria  warmly  espoused  the  cause  and 
advocated  the  views  of  Arius,  many  among  tha  laity  did 
the  same,  but  chiefiy  were  they  adopted  by  his  female 
admirers.  Such  a  view  appeared  to  some  advantageous, 
lis  removing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  appeared 
to  be  so  great  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many.  No 
doubt  the  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  Arian  opinions  in 
Alexandria  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ability  of 
Arius  himself.  He  was  not,  as  many  heretics  had  been, 
a  mere  philosopher.  He  was  a  preacher  of  rare  gifts 
and  great  influence ;  he  was  also  a  poet ;  and  both  these 
gifts  he  made  use  of  in  order  to  spread  his  opinions. 
At  a  later  period  he  wrote  a  long  poem  called  "  Thalia,*' 
and  he  also  composed  hymns  which  became  so  popular 
as  to  be  often  sung  upon  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  A 
lieresy  led  by  such  a  man,  and  originating  in  the  centre 
of  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  was  evidently  likely  to 
spread,  and  to  occasion  trouble  in  the  Church ;  but  the 
altogether  amazing  rapidity  with  which  it  did  spread 
must  probably  be  attributed  to  a  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  many  Christians  to  receive  some  such  teaching. 
An  historian  thus  writes  of  the  spread  of  Arianism. 
After  mentioning  some  circumstances  which  help  to  ex- 
plain it,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  But,  after  all,  these  con- 
siderations, though  full  weight  be  granted  them,  are  &r 
too  confined  to  account  for  the  instantaneous  stride  of 
Arianism  from  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  the  strength 
of  a  giant.  Alexander  and  Arius  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  simply  the  heads  of  two  contending  factions,  but  as 
the  embodiment  of  two  principles,  which  had  from  the 
beginning  conflicted  in  the  Church,  but  had  never  en- 
countered each  other  on  the  same  scale  as  now.  That 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  from  apostolic  times,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  and  asserted  the 
true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  is  a  point  that 
lias  been  triumphantly  proved.  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that  a  tradition  disavowed  by  the  Church,  but  still 
existing  in  it,  an  under-current  to  the  recognized  course 
of  the  stream,  had  also  existed  from  primitive  times, 
and  taught  the  opposite  doctrine.  It  was  this  principle 
which,  assuming  different  appearances,  but  still  acting 
to  the  same  end,  had  in  the  first  century  broken  forth 
in  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  £bion,  in  the  third,  in 
that  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  and  now,  finding  the  Church 
free  from  external  tribulations,  made  Arius  its  mouth- 
piece. It  was  but  necessary  to  strike  the  chord,  and  in 
every  country  hearts  were  found  to  respond ;  the  train 
had  long  since  been  laid,  and  the  weakest  hand  could 
fire  it  The  creed  of  Arius  was  not  heard  by  his  dis- 
ciples as  something  new  and  unknown  ;  they  recognized 
it  OS  the  true  and  boldly  developed  expression  of  what 
they  had  previously  held  by  implication,  but  had  shrunk 
from  acknowledging  nakedly.*' 


Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  offered  a  fina 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  minister  of  the 
Clmrch  of  Baucalis.  Perhaps,  for  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  penetration,  his  finoDess 
was  from  the  beginning  supported  and  guided,  as  it 
certainly  was  at  a  later  period,  by  the  young  deacon, 
whom  men  were  afterwards  to  know  as  Athanasius  the 
Great.  After  endeavouring  by  other  means  to  persuade 
Arius  to  abandon  his  opinions,  Alexander  convened  a 
council  of  the  whole  province  over  which  he  presided ; 
and  by  this  council,  after  debate  and  deliberation,  an 
anathema  was  pronounced  against  Arius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  they  were  dedared  separate  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church  until  such  time  as  they 
should  repent  and  recant  This  was  in  the  year  321. 
Arius  then  left  Alexandria  and  went  to  Palestine,  and 
from  thence  to  other  places ;  and  tidings  soon  reached 
Alexander  that  the  heretic  was  finding  many  friends  and 
sympathizers,  and  that  his  own  conduct  was  regarded  in 
many  quarters  as  harsh  and  unjustifiable.  He  then 
wrote  a  general  letter  justifying  his  conduct,  and  warn- 
ing his  Christian  brethren  everywhere  against  the  spread- 
ing error.  "  Since  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,** 
be  wrote,  "  is  one,  and  there  is  a  command  in  the  divine 
Scriptures  that  we  should  keep  the  bond  of  like-minded- 
ness  and  peace,  it  follows  that  we  by  letter  should 
signify  to  each  other  that  which  happens  to  each ;  that 
whether  one  member  sufier,  all  the  members  may  saffer 
with  it,  or  whether  it  joy,  all  may  rejoice  with  it 
Wherefore,  in  onr  diocese,  certain  men  have  gone 
forth,  workers  of  iniquity  and  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
teaching  an  apostasy  which  may  well  be  thought 
and  called  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  I  would  &in 
have  consigned  a  matter  of  this  sort  to  sUence,  that  if 
it  might  be  so,  the  evil  might  have  an  end  in  the  ap(»> 
tates  alone,  lest,  getting  abroad  into  other  places,  it 
should  defile  the  ears  of  the  simple.  But  since  Euse- 
bins,  now  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  thinking  that  thea&iis 
of  the  Church  depend  upon  him,  takes  the  lead  of  these 
apostates,  and  hath  taken  in  hand  to  write  to  all  qiuff- 
ters,  commending  them,  if  perchance  he  may  secretly 
draw  the  igtiorant  into  the  worst  heresy — ^that  which 
fights  against  Christ — I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  break  silence.*'  Then,  after  giving  a  namtive  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  the  truth, 
he  adds  :•— "  But  we  do  not  think  it  strange.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  and  before 
them  with  Judas,  who,  when  he  had  been  a  follower  of 
the  Lord,  afterwards  became  a  traitor  and  an  apostate. 
And  concerning  these  men  themselves,  we  have  not  left 
them  untaught  But  the  Lord  hath  said  before,  *  Take 
heed  that  no  roan  deceive  you  ;  for  many  shall  conje  in 
my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ,  and  the  time  draweth 
near,  and  shall  deceive  many :  go  not  after  them.* " 

The  efforts  of  Alexander  were  altogether  ineffectual 
to  stay  the  spread  of  Arianism  ;  so  rapidly  and  widely 
did  it  spread  that  it  became  a  question  for  some  time 
whether  it  would  not  soon  become  the  creed  of  the  uni- 
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rersal  Church.  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  to  whom  Alex- 
ajiiler  allades  in  his  letter,  the  wily  and  ambitious  pre- 
Ute  of  a  town  where  the  emperor  often  resided,  worked 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he  had  adopted  with  rest- 
less zeaL  The  Emperor  Gonstantine  was  vexed  to  find 
thst  the  Christian  bishops  were  quarrelling  among  one 
sDOther.  A  soldier  and  Roman,  and  yery  ill  instructed 
u  a  Christian,  the  question  regarding  which  Alexander 
and  Arias  had  debated  appeared  to  him  of  very  trifling 
importance ;  but  as  a  Roman  and  a  sqldier  he  saw  very 
clearlj  the  evil  of  the  disorder  and  scandal  which  the 
debate  bad  introduced  into  the  Church.  He  wrote,  ac- 
eonliDgly,  a  remarkable  letter  to  Alexander  and  Anus, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  sorrow  on  account  of  the 
strifes,  and  told  them  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss such  questions  without  violating  charity  and  unity, 
as  even  heathen  philosophers  had  done.  He  then 
begged  them  to  be  reconciled,  saying,  "  Restore  to  me 
quiet  days  and  nights  devoid  of  care  ;  that  henceforth  I 
msj  have  the  joy  of  pure  light  and  the  gladness  of  a 
quiet  Jife.  This,  if  I  gain  not,  I  must  needs  lament, 
tod  be  dissolved  in  tears,  and  go  heavily  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.  For  when  the  people,  my  fellow-ser- 
Tants,  are  divided  by  unjust  and  harmful  contention, 
bow  can  I  be  of  unmoved  soul )" 

CoDstantine  also  sent  to  Alexandria  a  venerable 
bishop  named  Hosins,  to  endeavour  to  compose  the  dif- 
ferences. But  it  was  not  found  possible  to  hush  up  the 
matter  in  the  manner  which  would  have  been  agreeable 
to  the  emperor.  The  Alexandrian  Christians  remained 
finn  in  their  resolve  to  uphold  as  vital  truth  the  posi- 
tions they  had  laid  down,  and  to  look  upon  Anus,  until 
he  recanted  hia  opinions,  as  an  excommunicated  heretic. 
But  soon  the  public  confusion  and  scandal  became  de- 
plorable. Not  only  Christians  but  heathens  became 
interested  in  the  discussion.  It  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule,  and  those  who  did  not 
love  Christianity  rejoiced  to  see  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries of  the  £aith  bandied  about  as  themes  of  idle  debate 
in  the  inn,  in  the  bath,  in  the  shop,  and  every  place  of 
public  resort.  Constantino  hesitated  no  longer,  fie 
vould,  he  resolved,  convene  a  General  Council  of  the 
Church,  and  have  the  question  authoritatively  decided 
bj  the  assembled  ministers  of  the  Church.  From  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  world,  btshops  and  presbyters  came 
at  his  summons  to  Nicsea,  to  deliberate  upon  this  great 
question  as  well  as  upon  some  other  matters  which  re- 
quired attention.  The  Council  was  opened  on  the  19th 
^>f  June  325.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor.  Anus  was 
asked  to  declare  his  sentiments.  And  from  his  declara- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  been  fearless  and  honest 
tnough,  most  of  the  fathers  inferred  that  he,  without 
doubt,  designed  to  teach  that  the  Son  of  Gk>d  liad  been 
^^r^ed  from  nothing,  and  was  a  creature  and  a  work  of 
tiic  Father.  But  as  some  of  the  followers  of  Arius 
vere  less  oatspoken  than  himself,  it  became  needful 
to  frame  their  confession  of  faith  with  care ;  for  some 
of  the  Arians  showed  a  disposition  to  accept  the 


words  proposed,  but  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
designed  by  the  framers.  It  was,  however,  discovered 
that  the  followers  of  Arius  objected  to  saying  that  the 
Son  was  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father,  as  this 
expression  appeared  to  exclude  their  view  of  his  nature. 
The  other  party  insisted  it  was  necessary  to  insert  in 
the  creed  a  declaration  that  Christ  was  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father.  At  length,  after  much  debate, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  done.  The  following 
creed  was  then  agreed  upon : — "  We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and 
invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father. ....  And  for  them  that  say, 
concerning  the  Son  of  God,  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not,  and  he  was  not  before  he  was  produced,  and 
he  is  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  created,  or  sub- 
ject to  conversion  or  mutation,  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church  saith,  Let  them  be  anathema." 

As  this  CouncU  took  phice  not  in  Alexandria  but  in 
Nicsea,  it  scarcely  falls  within  our  province  to  dwell 
upon  its  details.  It  has  been  often  described ;  and  no- 
Council  of  the  Church  is  so  widely  regarded  with  rever- 
ence by  Christians  as  the  Council  of  Niciea.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  assembly  was  the  presid- 
ing Emperor.  The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  by  the 
request  of  the  bishops,  presided  over  their  deliberations. 
In  calling  them  together  to  decide  a  question  which  waa 
disturbing  the  peace  not  only  of  the  Church  but  of  the 
empire,  he  only  exercised  a  prerogative  which,  as  the 
Westminster  Confession  says,  belongs  to  princes.  But 
in  presiding  over  their  deliberations,  and  taking  a  part 
in  their  discussions,  neophyte  as  he  was  in  the  faith,  ho 
appears  to  us  to  have  committed  a  grave  error,  for  which 
the  fathers  were  more  responsible  than  himself.  A 
writer,  never  friendly  to  the  Church,  but  a  truthful 
historian,  has  thus  described  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
stantine  acted  in  relation  to  the  Church,  and  in  which 
he  was,  indeed,  encouraged  to  act  by  his  spiritual  ad- 
visers:— "The  severe  rules  of  discipline  which  the 
prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted  were  relaxed  by 
the  same  prudence  in  favour  of  an  imperial  proselyte, 
whom  it  was  so  important  to  allure  by  every  gentle 
condescension  into  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  Con- 
stantino was  permitted,  at  least  by  that  dispensation, 
to  enjoy  moBt  of  the  privileges  before  he  had  contracted 
any  of  the  obligations  of  a  Christian.  Instead  of  retir- 
ing from  the  congregation,  when  the  voice  of  the  deacon 
dismissed  the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with  the 
faithful,  disputed  with  the  bishops,  preached  on  the 
most  sublime  and  intricate  subjects  of  theology,  cele- 
brated with  sacred  rites  the  vigil  of  Easter,  and  pub- 
licly declared  himself  not  only  apartakcr  but,  in  some 
measure,  a  priest  and  hierophant  of  the  Cliristian 
mysteries."  That  there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  sort 
of  homage  which  Constantino  and  the  early  Christian 
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emperoTB  received  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and 
rulers  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  denied.  And  the  posi- 
tion of  honour  and  authority  in  which  they  were  pre- 
maturely placed,  led  to  serious  evils  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  Europe,  which  have  been  felt  for  cen- 
turies. It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  ascribe  these 
evils  to  the  connection  then  begun  between  Church  and 
State.  We  can  fully  allow  the  great  benefits  which  ac- 
crued to  European  society  by  the  legal  establishment  of 
Christianity,  while  we  lament  that  the  churchmen  of 
the  time  did,  in  some  matters,  depart  from  divine  pre- 
cepts and  divine  sanctions  in  order  to  gratify  the  ruling 
emperor.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  that  when 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  State  became  Christian,  some 
alliance  or  compact  should  be  made  between  Church  and 
empire ;  but  more  than  ever  did  it  become  necessary 
that  tliose  vrho  were  ap|)ointed  to  rule  the  Church 
should  stand  upon  their  divine  right,  and  rule  in  the 
Churchy  looking  in  this  matter,  as  in  every  matter,  not 
to  the  will  of  an  earthly  emperor,  but  to  Him  '*  that 
accepteth  not  tiie  person  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor."  Fortunately,  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  by  no  means  without  examples  which 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  churchmen  to  have  near 
relations  with  earthly  monarchs  and  secular  powers,  and 
yet  to  remain  faitliful  to  their  divine  Lord  and  the 
claims  of  his  Church.  St  Ambrose  debarring  the  blood- 
stained emperor  from  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  but  one 
exaniplc  among  many  of  the  faithfulness  which  Christ's 
ministers  have  shown  in  their  dealings  with  the  bearers 
of  earthly  authority. 

All  the  bishops  in  the  Council  of  Nicsea  subscribed 
the  Creed  agreed  upon  by  the  assembly  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five ;  three  of  these,  however,  finally  gave  a  re- 
luctant consent.  As  for  the  two  who  recused,  they, 
along  with  Arius  himself,  were  by  decree  of  the  emperor 
banished  to  the  province  of  Illyria. 

Five  months  after  the  Council,  Alexander  the  bishop, 
liaving  returned  to  Alexandria,  was  seized  with  mortal 
disease.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  February  326,  but  not 
until  he  had  signified  his  wish,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 


rather  predicted,  that  be  would  be  succeeded  by  Atha- 
nasius.  Athanasius  was  not  present  **  Athanasios," 
exclaimed  the  dying  bishop, "  you  think  to  save  yoonelf 
by  flight,  but  flight  will  not  avail  you."  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  people  of  Alexandria  loudly  demanded 
the  appointment  of  Athanasius  to  the  vacant  see.  ^  Qive 
us  Athanasius ;  we  will  have  none  but  Athanasius," 
was  the  cry.  Athanasius,  according  to  a  popular  Church 
legend,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Church  since  hit 
boyhood.  It  was.a  custom  observed  by  the  Churdi  in 
Alexandria  to  hold  a  yearly  festival  of  thanksgiving 
unto  God  on  the  day  on  which  their  Bishop  Peter  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  On  one  of  these  annual  festiraU 
Bishop  Alexander,  after  completing  the  public  services, 
went  to  a  certain  house  where  he  was  to  dine  with  the 
elders  and  chief  men.  While  waiting  until  the  company 
came  together,  he  looked  out  from  one  of  the  windows, 
which  looked  towards  the  searside.  He  there  saw  a 
company  of  boys  playing  on  the  sliore.  These  boys  had 
been  present  at  the  congregation,  and  were  now,  he 
could  see,  in  sport  imitating  the  rites  nhicfa  they  had 
witnessed.  One  was  baptising  the  others.  They  were 
sent  for ;  and  it  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  times  that  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters,  after  solemn  oonsultation, 
came  to  the  oondusion  that  the  baptism  thus  conferred 
must  be  held  validy  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  re- 
baptizing  those  on  whom  the  sacrament  had  been  thus 
sportively  bestowed.  The  bpy  bishop  who  hid  baptized 
on  the  sea-side  of  Alexandria  was  Athanasius.  His 
parents  were  sent  for,  and  were  urged  to  educate  him 
for  the  Church ;  and  it  would  appear  that  Alexander 
aided  them,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  boy.  He  became 
at  an  early  age  eminent  alike  for  his  learning  and  his 
piety.  At  the  Council  of  Kice,  as  the  theologian  of 
Alexander,  to  use  a  modem  term,  he  was  the  real  leader 
of  the  orthodox  party ;  and  now  he  became  the  Chris- 
tian ruler  of  the  great  city  in  which  «Ananism  had  its 
origin,  and  where  some  of  the  most  important  events  of 
its  history  were  yet  to  take  place.  But  the  story  of  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  Athanasios  in  his  new  position 
we  must  reserve  for  our  next  paper. 
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LAS,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed  T* 
exclaimed  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  beside  the  river  Jordan, 
when  his  axe -head  flew  off,  and 
sunk  in  the  turbid  stream.  And  Elisha  said  to 
him,  "  Where  fell  it  1 "  The  young  student 
showed  him  the  spot  Whereupon  the  man  of 
God  broke  off  a  stick  and  cast  it  into  the  stream, 
and,  lo,  "^/tc  iron  did  swim  .'"     The  student  put 


forth  his  hand  and  took  it  up,  and  went  on  with 
his  work  to  hew  down  timber  for  a  log  college  to 
be  occupied  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 

Here  was  a  direct  interposition  of  the  divine 
power.  The  honour  of  a  company  of  good  men 
was  at  stake;  a  loss  had  been  met  with;  Qod 
repaired  the  loss  in  a  miraculous  manner.  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  law  in  nature,  <idd 
diredhj  on  that  bit  of  iron,  and  made  it  rise  up 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  It  was  just  such 
ft  special  display  of  tbe  divine  power  as  that 
vhich  sent  the  ravens  to  feed  the  famished  pro- 
phet Elijah,  and  at  another  time  made  a  poor 
widow's  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  hold  out 

These  were  very  unlikely  things  to  happen ; 
bat  God  constantly  does  unlikely  things  to  re- 
ward the  flEuth  of  his  children.  Elisha*s  heavenly 
Father  is  our  Father.  He  is  the  Father  of  every 
faithful  minister  of  the  Word,  of  every  toiling 
missionary,  of  every  true  philanthropist  who  is 
straggling  to  turn  tbe  darkness  into  day,  of  every 
working  Christian,  and  of  every  poor  widow  or 
orphan  in  his  huge  earthly  household.  He  still 
fills  poverty's  empty  cruse.  He  still  makes  tbe 
iron  swim ! 

Tender,  at  Ashley  Down,  lives  George  MuUer, 
the  noble,  godly-minded  superintendent  of  the 
famous  "Orphan  House,"  which  shelters  and 
educates  hundreds  of  poor  children  every  year. 
George  Muller  began  that  vast  work  of  love  in 
simple  faith.  He  goes  on  with  his  love-labour,  and 
/>r(iy«.  God  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  liberal 
men  to  send  him  money,  and  Muller  has  already 
received  and  expended  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  Faith  does  its  duty,  and 
God  makes  Hi^  iron  swim. 

Sometimes  the  Lord  transmutes  the  hardest 
outbreaks  of  human  ^vrath  into  instmmen^  of 
mercy.  That  royal  scoffer,  Charles  II.,  locked 
up  John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail  for  twelve  years. 
That  padlock  kept  Bunyan  there,  shut  up  with 
his  Bible,  until  he  wrote  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
—and  that  iron  is  swimming  yet ! 

There  is  a  prodigious  leverage  for  our  faith  in 
the  glorious  doctrine  of  God's,  providential  love. 
It  enables  us  to  remove  mountains  out  of  our 
way.  It  stimulates  us  to  persevering  effort  in 
the  face  of  every  obstacle.  A  godly  mother,  for 
oample,  dedicates  her  only  son  to  the  gospel 
ndnistry.  But  how  to  educate  him  with  a 
widow's  scanty  purse  is  a  puzzling  question.  It 
seems  a  hard  dilemma.  But  at  the  critical  time 
the  will  of  a  deceased  relative  is  opened,  and  a 
legacy  for  the  widow's  son  is  found  in  the  will. 
Tbe  lad  is  sent  to  college,  and  he  lives  to-day  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  a  vast 
audience.  So  the  widow's  God  made  the  iron 
Bwimi 


How  well  I  remember  the  difficultiea  which 
beset  my  path,  when  I  came  over  to  Brooklyn 
ten  years  ago,  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  new 
church-edifice  on  the  sound  principle  of  a  large 
house  and  low  pew-rents.  We  had  but  a  feeble 
band  of  helpers,  and  many  predicted  failure. 
When  the  building  began  Sumter's  flag  fell,  and 
with  it  fell  apparently  all  hope  of  prosecuting 
our  undertaking  to  success.  But  we  went  for- 
ward. Poor  and  godly  women  did  their  own 
housework  to  save  a  few  dollars  for  the  church. 
From  unexpected  quarters  came  aid — for  ''the 
people  had  a  mind  to  work" — and  the  iron  did 
swim. 

These  are  not  miracles  exactly ;  but  the  God 
who  floated  the  prophet's  axe  at  the  Jordan  yet 
lives,  and  he  still  loves  to  reward  faith  and  to 
answer  prayer.  There  is  a  rich  encouragement 
in  this  truth  for  all  who  are  earnestly  labouring 
for  the  conversion  of  souls.  An  unconverted 
heart  is  often  like  to  the  young  prophet's  axe- 
head — it  is  heavy,  and  hard,  and  tending  down- 
ward. Bat  the  Spirit  of  God  can  make  the  iron 
move.  Know  this,  yet  disheartened  parents,  who 
almost  despair  of  ever  seeing  your  ungodly  chil- 
dren come  to  Jesus.  Be  not  weary  in  your 
efforts  to  win  them  to  the  Saviour.  Make  your 
religion  attractive  to  them.  Pray  for  them  with- 
out ceasing. 

Ye  praying  wives,  whom  every  sacramental 
Sabbath  separates  from  your  impenitent  hus- 
bands, do  not  give  up  !  God  can  make  the  iron 
swim.  A  loving  wife,  who  spent  a  whole  Sab- 
bath lately  in  most  pleading  petitions  for  her 
husband's  soul,  was  joyfully  surprised  on  Monday 
morning  to  see  the  man  upon  his  knees.  A  long- 
suffering  wife  of  a  sad  inebriate  has  just  been 
into  my  study  to  tell  me  that  her  husband  came 
home  lately  sober  and  penitent.  For  dark,  weary 
months  she  has  been  praying  for  his  reform, 
hoping  against  hope.  It  actually  looks  now  as 
if  the  poor  slave  of  the  bottle  would  be  saved ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  never  expected  to  see  that 
stubborn  piece  of  metal  float.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible. 

Daring  a  period  of  revival  in  a  certain  town,  a 
woman  of  devoted  piety  persuaded  her  sceptical 
husband  to  go  with  her  once  to  church.  He 
came  home  enraged.     "I  will  never  go  again,** 
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said  he;  "that  sermon  against  infidelity  was 
aimed  at  me."  She  saw  that  the  shots  were 
striking  him  in  a  sore  spot  So  she  prayed  the 
more  fervently. 

One  evening  the  wife  said  kindly  to  him — '*  I 
want  you,  my  dear,  to  grant  me  one  little  request 
Will  you  go  with  me  to-night  to  the  meeting?" 
He  answered  gruffly — ^**  I  will  go  with  you  to  tlie 
door,"  "  Very  well,"  she  replied  cheerfully ; 
'Hhat  will  do."  He  accompanies  her  to  the 
door ;  he  stays  outside  while  she  goes  in  to  pour 
out  her  soul  to  God  in  importunate,  believing 
prayer  for  that  iron  heart  Presently  the  door 
opens.     A  man  walks  in,  and  going  to  her  seat 


sits  down  beside  her.  He  listens  quietly.  The 
wife  walks  home  with  him,  all  the  time  taUdog 
secretly  to  Qod. 

The  next  evening,  after  tea,  the  husband  rises 
and  says — *' Wife,  isn't  it  about  time  for  m 
to  go  to  church!"  It  is  too  early;  but  she 
snatches  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  hastens  off 
with  him  to  the  house  of  Ood.  A  happy  eveniog 
is  it  to  her  long-tried  spirit,  for  the  stubborn 
sceptic  bows  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  He  comes 
home  to  set  up  a  family  altar.  Faith  wins  its 
precious  victory,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  maka  the 
iron  swim/ 


^\it  Cljiltrr^it's  Crjcasurg^ 
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v.— THE  VINE. 


£  must  have  a  new  plant  for  our  lesson 
to-day,  mamma,'*  said  Bessie;   "what 
shall  it  be?" 
"What  is   often   mentioned   in  the 
Bible  along  with  com  ?    Com  and—" 

"  Wine,"  interrupted  Bessie.  "  Yes;  *  a  land  of  com 
and  wine  ;*  I  have  read  that  often." 

"  I  often  thought  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  when  I 
was  travelling  in  Piedmont ;  for  there  I  saw  the  vines 
planted  in  the  corn-fields,  the  two  really  growing  to- 
gether." 

"  How  pretty  that  must  be !" 

"Yes;  there,  where  the  vines  are  trained  high, 
they  are  very  graceful.  But  I  never  could  admire  much 
the  terraced  hill-vineyards  in  France  and  Switzerland ; 
they  seemed  to  me  very  unpicturesque.  But  perhaps  I 
could  not  judge  fairly,  for  I  was  not  in  these  countries 
at  the  vintage  season." 

"Then  am  I  to  look  out  verses  about  the  vine, 
mamma  ?" 

"Certainly;  though  wine  can  be  made  from  other 
fruits,  we  always  think  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
beautiful  grape  vine.  God  made  that  noble  plant  for 
our  good ;  but^  alas !  how  often  man's  sin  and  folly  has 
turned  it  to  evil  uses.  We  shall  find  it  very  often 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  look  both  for  facts 
and  figures." 

"  I  have  got  both  the  facts  and  the  figiu-es,"  said 
Bessie  joyfuUy  in  the  evening. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  indigenous  ?" 


"  Oh  yes;  Miss  Maclean  told  me.  When  a  plant 
grows  in  any  place  of  itself,  it  is  indigenous  there." 

"  Very  good.  Is  the  vine  indigenous  in  this  country  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mamma !  You  know  what  a  trouble  it 
costs  to  make  it  grow  well  in  hot-houses.  And  when 
a  vine  is  planted  outside,  though  the  leaves  are  prettj, 
the  grapes  never  get  sweet  But  thistles,  and  nettles, 
and  daisies  are  indigenous  here." 

"  Yes;  but  we  are  to  speak  of  the  vine  at  present  It 
grows  wild  in  the  hilly  country  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  in  the  north  of  Persia.  And  it  has  been  trans- 
planted far  and  wide  into  other  countries,  where  tiie 
climate  is  suitable,  and  has  become  quite  naturaliita 
in  many  of  them.  But  our  summers  are  not  hot  enough 
for  the  fmit  to  ripen  in  the  open  air.  The  vines  of 
Syria,  and  the  wines  made  from  them,  were  highly 
esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  would  be  so  now,  if  the 
land  were  imder  better  government  and  cultivation." 

"  And  there  were  vines  in  Egypt,  mamma,  for  one  of 
the  Psalms  says,  '  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt'" 

"  Yes ;  and  we  read  that  the  vines  were  smitten 
along  with  the  other  judgments  of  God  on  the  Kgypt- 
tians  in  the  times  of  Moses.  'He  destroyed  their 
vines  with  hail'  (Pa.  IxxviiL  47);  *  He  smote  their  vines 
also  and  their  fig-trees,  and  brake  the  trees  of  their 
coast '  (Ps.  cv.  31).  The  faithless  Israelites  lamented 
over  the  vines  of  Egypt  when  they  '  murmured '  in  the 
wilderness.  Yet  the  Lord  graciously  promised  that 
they  should  find  Canaan  '  a  land  of  corn  and  wine.* " 

"  Was  their  wine  like  ours  ?" 

"  Dr.  Kitto  says  that  many  different  sorts  of  trine 
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are  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  though  we  have  only  one 
word  for  them  all.  One  was  the  pure  j  nice  of  the  grape ; 
some  kinds  were  very  heavy  and  strong,  and  against 
these  there  are  solemn  warnings  ;  others  were,  like  our 
own,  usefnl  for  cordials  and  refreshment,  but  intoxicat- 
ing when  taken  too  freely.  It  would  take  too  much 
time  if  we  were  to  look  for  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture 
of  the  vine  and  its  fruit  We  must  be  content  with  a 
few  of  the  principal  facts  and  figures.  The  first  time 
we  zead  of  a  vineyard  is  in  a  sad  story.  Have  you 
found  it?" 

'^Tes,  mamma;  Noah  planted  a  vineyard  and  got 
drunk  with  the  wine.*' 

"Ah,  how  sad  it  is  to  read  this  of  the  holy  man  '  who 
walked  with  Gk>d '  when  all  around  him  were  so  wicked ! 
What  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  to  he  humble  and  watchful ! 
But  I  alwi^  feel,  in  reading  this  and  other  accounts  of 
the  sins  and  backslidings  of  good  men,  how  true  the 
Bible  is.  If  the  blessed  Book  had  been  written  by 
oidinaiy  men,  they  would  have  thought  it  wiser  not  to 
tell  us  of  such  things.  But  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
inspired  the  writers  of  Scripture,  made  them  keep  back 
nothing  of  the  truth ;  and  thus  we  see  in  the  histories 
of  even  the  greatest  saints  how  '  all  have  sinned,*  and 
no  one  could  be  saved  for  his  own  goodness,  but  only 
through  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  a 
pleasanter  one.  We  read  that  Melchisedec,  the  king  of 
Salem,  spoken  of  afterwards  as  a  type  of  Christ,  brought 
bread  and  wine  to  refresh  Abraham  and  his  men  after 
their  victory  over  the  kings  of  Canaan." 

"  Mamma,  I  found  a  curious  verse  about  the  vine  in 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  to  his  sons.  Let  me  read  it, — 
'  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto 
the  dioice  vine;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and 
his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes'  (Qen.  xlix.  11}." 

"  It  is  a  strong  way  of  speaking,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas, 
^  in  order  to  show  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the 
Uessings  promised  to  Judah.  The  vines  in  his  land 
are  supposed  to  be  so  strong  and  luxuriant  as  to  afford 
thea4aci0  so  delightful  in  Eastern  countries  for  men  and 
animals.  Sitting  and  dwelling  under  the  vine  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  a  token  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Head  here  (1  Kings  iv.  25)." 

"'And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  hia  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even 
to  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.'  *' 

"  And  in  the  beautiful  passage  where  the  prophet 
Micah  describes  the  blessing  of  the  latter  days,  when 
all  nations  shall  seek  and  find  the  Lord,  how  remark- 
able is  the  contrast  in  verses  3rd  and  4th.'* 

*" . . .  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  agiunst  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  warany»more.  But  they  shall 
sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid.' 

''What  a  pretty  picture  it  seems,"  said  Bessie; 
"sitting  under  the  vines ;  not  in  a  hot-house,  mamma, 
but  in  the  open  air." 


*'  It  can  be  often  seen  in  those  countries  where  the 
beautiful  vines  are  trained  to  grow  high.  Now  I 
wonder  if  you  have  found  a  passage  which  is  a  favourite 
with  me,  about  a  very  fine  heavy  cluster  of  grapes  ?"' 

''  Oh  yes ;  the  grapes  of  Eshcol :  here  it  is,"  and 
Bessie  read, — 

" '  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  said  unto  them.  Get  you  up  this  way  south- 
ward, and  go  up  into  the  mountain ;  and  see  the  land, 
what  it  is,  .  .  .  and  be  ye  of  good  courage,  and  bring 
of  the  fruit  of  the  knd.  Now  the  time  was  the  time  of 
the  first  ripe  grapes.  .  .  .  And  they  came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  bunch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bore  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff.  .  .  .  The  place  was  called  the  brook 
Eshcol,  because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which  the 
children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence.  .  .  .  And 
they  told  Moses,  and  said.  We  came  unto  the  land 
whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey ;  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it*  '* 

"  Why  are  you  so  fond  of  this  story,  mamma  ?'* 

"Because  it  teaches  such  pleasant,  comforting  les- 
sons. What  is  Canaan  a  figure  or  emblem  of  for 
us?" 

''  The  better  country,  heaven." 

''  Then  should  not  tlie  grapes  of  Eshcol  make  us 
think  of  those  good  things  which  God  has  prepared  for 
his  people  in  heaven,  and  some  of  which  he  gives  to 
them  even  here  ?" 

"  Mamma,  I  think  there  is  something  about  that  in 
the  hymn  that  begins — 

'"  Gome,  70  that  love  the  Lord.' " 


"  Let  me  hear  the  verses  you  mean." 
Bessie  repeated— 

"  *  The  men  of  grace  have  found 
Gloxy  begun  below ; 
Celestial  fruits  in  earthly  ground 
From  faith  and  hope  can  grow. 

" 'The  hiU  of  :aon  yield! 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets. 
Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields 
Or  tread  the  golden  streets/  " 

"  Very  well  remembered,  my  dear.  Let  us  pray  that 
we  may  more  and  more  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  sweet  lines,  and  enjoy  beforehand  something  o^ 
the  happiness  of  heaven." 

They  talked  for  a  little  about  this. 

'^  We  find  some  curious  laws  in  regard  to  the  vine- 
yards," continued  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  in  the  books  of  Levi- 
ticus and  Deuteronomy.  And  the  same  charitable  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  time  of  vintage  as  for  the  harvest. 
Bead  here." 

" '  Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt 
thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt 
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leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger ;  I  am  the  Lord 
youi  God '  (Lev.  xix.  10). 

"  *  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard, 
thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward:  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless  and  for  the  \ridow.  And 
thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing'  (Deut.  xxiv.  21,  22). 

'*  And  the  gathering  of  the  grapes  would  be  a  happy 
time,  mamma !" 

'^  In  a  good  season  it  always  was;  and  it  is  so  still 
wherever  the  vines  are  cultivated.  Here  is  a  sad 
description  of  the  contraBt  when  God  sent  as  a  judg- 
ment barrenness  on  the  vineyards — 

*'  'For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  languish,  and  the  vine 
of  Sibmah.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  will  bewail  with  the  weep- 
ing of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah:  I  will  water  tbee  with 
my  tears,  0  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh. .  .  .  And  gladness  is 
taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field,  and  in  the 
vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there 
be  shouting ;  the  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in 
their  presses ;  I  have  made  their  vintage  shouting  to 
cease'  (Isa.  xvi.  8-10). 

^*  In  other  passages  we  find  unfniitful  vines  predicted 
as  a  punishment  for  sin  and  backsliding." 

*^  Shall  we  not  come  to  tlie  parables  and  figures 
now  ?"  asked  Bessie. 

'*  I  think  we  must  wait  till  next  evening.  But  there 
is  a  painful  story  about  a  vineyard  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
which  I  hope  you  found." 

*'  Oh  yes;  I  wonder  I  did  not  speak  of  that  before : 
the  wicketl  king  Ahab  coveting  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
to  make  a  kitchen  garden  for  himself." 

They  read  the  story  in  1  Kings  xxi.,  and  talked  over 
tiie  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it 

"  And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  before  we  stop,  I 
should  like  to  let  you  hear  part  of  a  poem  on  the  spies 
carrying  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  in  which  the  rich  cluster 
is  considered  as  an  emblem  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
the  bearers  as  believers  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
times." 

*'  Is  that  true,  mamma  ?" 

"  It  is  perhaps  too  fonciful  an  idea,  but  very  sweetly 


brought  out,  and  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  for  oar 
Lord  calls  himself  the  True  Vine. 

" '  When  Israel  lay  in  Kadesh,  where  Paran*e  wllda  expand. 
Into  the  north  tweWe  mighty  men  were  lent  to  tpT  the  Isnd; 
Each  tribe  gave  in  its  Icingliest,  before  the  hoste  of  light 
Hose  np  all  in  Jehovah's  name  to  spoil  the  Amorite. 

"  'Down  in  the  fertile  valley,  where  EshcoUs  waters  roll. 
They  felled  the  lordly  cedar  tree  and  wrought  it  to  a  pole; 
.  And  then  they  turned  them  sonth  again,  and  bore  to  Isnd'k 

line 
The  flrst-fndts  of  the  gift  of  God,  the  lint  ripe  of  the  vine. 

*' '  And  what  to  ns  (the  world  esdainu)  Uiat  vine-brandi  bocne 
of  two? 
O  fobli  and  blinded,  Is  it  not  a  flgore  of  the  true  f 
It  is  the  sum  of  all  things ;  yea,  that  deed  of  foresight  done 
Speaks  ci  two  dispensations,  and  the  gift  that  made  themona 

"  '  They  who  were  graoe-expectant,  they  who  lived  and  died  in 
grace. 
They  who  saw  Christ  far  off,  and  they  who  see,  though  reQor*, 

his  face; 
These  went  before ;  these  follow ;  they  are  all  one  brother- 
hood. 
And  in  the  midst  the  Tme  Vine  hangs  upon  the  holy  rood. 
•  «  •  • 

** '  Ah,  in  our  bosom's  Hebron  the  son  of  Anak  dwells, 

'Mid  pride-built  walls,  embattled  towers,  and  heavep-hlgb 

citadeUI 
More  faithless  than  the  faithless  ten,  we  will  not  break  that 

sway; 
We  think  to  win  the  promised  land,  but  not  the  crois's  way. 


*t  t 


Oh,  first  with  grace  preparing,  then  with  gift  no  tongiM  ess 
thow, 

lion  of  Jndah,  visit  us  I  true  Joshua,  smite  our  foe ! 

Cttme  from  thy  heaven  to  our  hearts,  our  health,  onr  !lf e  to  b^ 

And  cast  imaginations  down,  and  subject  all  to  thee. 

' '  Then  not  alone  our  fathers  thy  presence  shall  bring  nigh, 
Angels,  archangels,  sing  with  us,  and  all  heaven's  compssj ! 
And  now  what  reck  we  ills  to  come  ?  they  cannot  mar  <nir 

rest ; 
Our  Love  is  ours  and  we  are  his ;  we  want  not,  weare  Uest'* 

(Br  A.  K.  K.) 

H.  L.  li^ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


E  Passover  Festival  was  over.  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
had  crowded  within  the  walls  of  Jera- 
salem,  or  found  a  resting-place,  like 
Onias  and  Esther,  in  the  garden-lodges  or  vine- 
jvd-towers  oivj^iie  hills  around,  were  slowly  dis- 
persing, streaming  o  of  every  gate,  and  along 
every  road  and  footpath,  to  their  homes  in  distant 
laods  or  among  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judaea 
and  Galilee. 

Onias  lingered  later  than  the  majority  of  the 
pilgrims  in  Jemsalem,  until  Laon  became  eager 
ti)  depart,  and  Callias,  especially,  grew  impatient 
to  escape  from  a  city  in  which  a  statue  was  re- 
garded as  a  profanation. 

Once  more,  at  last,  the  little  company  was 
gathered.  Laon  and  Onias,  and  the  women,  Siguna 
and  Esther,  with  little  Hilda,  on  asses,  Siward 
and  O&Ulas  on  foot 

Across  the  brook  Kedron,  then  full,  and  mur- 
mnring  over  its  stony  bed — up  the  steep  path  to 
Bethany,  bordered  with  spring  flowers,  and  shaded 
with  leafy  fig-trees — among  the  olive-groves, 
tliroogh  fragrant  thickets  of  flowering  myrtle, 
while  from  time  to  time  across  the  way  fell  the 
delicate  feathered  shadow  of  a  cluster  of  palms. 

Pathetic  memories  of  David  the  king,  with 
covered  head,  fleeing  from  Absalom,  were  in 
Esther's  heart 

"  0  my  son  Absalom  !  my  son,  my  son  Absa- 
lom !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son!" 

It  was  no    mere  echo  which   those  words 
awakened  in  her  heart    Her  whole  being  vibrated 
ia  response.     She   knew  w.ell  how  much  they 
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meant ;  and  how  little ;  how  "  to  die,"  is  reversed 
in  meaning  when  the  dearest*  have  died;  how 
sweet  it  would  have  been  to  have  followed  her 
babes  whithersoever  they  had  gone ;  to  have  been 
laid,  like  them,  in  the  Catacombs  under  the  hills 
of  Rome,  '*in  peace;''  like  them,  to  have  taken 
the  wings  of  a  dove  and  flown  away,  and  re- 
mained in  the  wilderness,  and  been  at  rest  For, 
wilderness  as  the  world  beyond  still  was  to  her,  a 
dark  land  and  unknown,  she  knew,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  all  worlds  were  full  of  God;  and  iihat 
her  beloved  had  gone  to,  dark  or  bright,  she 
longed  to  share. 

To  Onias  nearer  memories  were  more  present 
The  familiar  stories  of  his  boyhood  had  been  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  his  people  by  Antiochus ;  of  the 
heroic  mother  who  exhorted  her  sons  to  be  tor- 
tured, and  saw  them  suffer,  refusing  to  accept 
deliverance  at  the  price  of  apostasy ;  of  the  en- 
thusiastic patriotism  reawakened  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabean  brothers.  Or,  nearer  still,  two 
tragedies  pressed  on  his  memory,  which  had  been 
stamped  on  his  boyish  imagination  by  frequent 
repetition  until  they  were  as  vivid  to  him  as  any- 
thing he  had  seen. 

In  those  fair  courts  and  terraces,  now  girt 
with  Herod's  dazzling  cloisters,  which  lay  spread 
before  him  as  he  turned  back  for  a  last  look  from 
the  summit  of  Olivet,  the  priests  of  his  people 
had  calmly  continued  the  appointed  sacrifices  for 
the  nation,  while  Pompey's  engines  were  batter- 
ing down  the  towers.  Down  the  precipitous 
sides  of  that  ravine  they  had  been  hurled  when 
unable  further  to  defend  the  Temple  which  was 
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at  once  the  citadel  of  the  people  and  their  sanc- 
tuary. 

He  remembered  how  in  his  youth  his  heart 
had  thrilled  with  the  sense  that  he  would  have 
done  and  suffered  the  same. 

But  now  another  scene  came  back  to  him  with 
even  greater  vividness. 

In  that  dty,  during  the  ceaseless  civil  wars 
which  had  followed  the  division  of  Alexander's 
empire,  one  old  man  named  Onias  had  lived  a  life 
so  high  and  humble,  and  so  apart  firom  strife,  that 
his  prayers  were  believed  to  have  power  like 
Elijah's,  and  those  who  had  no  ambition  for  his 
holiness  coveted  his  intercessions. 

One  of  the  contending  factions — ^both  Jewish 
—dragged  him  from  his  home  to  pray  against  the 
other. 

But  the  old  man  had  not  learned  to  turn 
prayers  into  curses.  Quietly  he  knelt  down 
among  the  excited  mob  and  prayed  aloud  :  *'  O 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  since  on  one  side  are 
Thy  people,  and  on  the  other  Thy  priests,  I  be- 
seech Thee  hear  not  the  prayers  of  either  to  the 
injury  of  the  other." 

The  cries  of  the  enraged  partizans  drowned  his 
voice ;  the  stones  fell  thick  around  the  gray  head ; 
the  feeble  life  was  easily  bruised  out  of  the  aged 
frame,  and  he  fell,  one  of  the  few  martyrs  the 
world  has  seen  to  mercy. 

Among  the  dark  memories  of  massacre  and 
murder  which  haunted  those  valleys  and  hills, 
of  eight  hundred  crucified  at  once  outside  those 
walls,  of  assassination  and  fratricidal  slaughter, 
the  memory  of  that  old  man  dying,  among  the 
stones,  for  peace,  rose  before  the  Pharisee,  and 
for  a  moment  pierced  a  way  for  the  daylight 
through  the  anxious  cares  which  were  gradually 
walling  in  his  soul. 

"If  our  sons  had  lived,"  he  said  to  Esther, 
*'  I  would  have  yielded  them  willingly  to  such  a 
death  as  that  of  this  Onias." 

Dusk  began  to  fidl  when  they  had  crossed  the 
ridge,  ere  they  reached  the  village  of  Bethany,  in 
the  valley  below  among  the  palms  and  olives. 

Laon  wished  to  remain  for  the  night  in  the 
shelter  of  the  village.  But  Onias  refused.  The 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he  had  determined 
to  reach  the  inn  among  the  hills,  half-way  on  the 
road  to  Jericho,  so  as  to  bring  the  next  day^s 


travelling  within  the  legal  limit  of  the  Sabbath- 
day's  journey. 

Both  the  old  men  were  immovable.  Onias 
would  have  yielded  anything  but  a  ritual  observ- 
ance for  the  sake  of  the  protection  of  companions. 
And  Laon  would  have  yielded  to  anything  but 
what  he  considered  a  Jewish  superstition.  So 
the  Jew  and  the  Jewess  journeyed  on  alone,  whilst 
Laon  and  the  (Germans  camped  by  the  village  foan* 
tain  for  the  night 

They  had  not  been  long  out  of  sight,  when  on 
the  silence  of  the  evening  broke  faint  distant  cries 
for  help.  Siward  was  the  first  to  hear  them,  and 
with  Callias,  and  one  or  two  villagers,  he  pressed 
on  along  the  wild  and  lonely  road. 

It  was  some  time  before  they  reached  the  place 
whence  came  the  cries.  The  reverberation  of  the 
rocky  steep  had  carried  the  sound  far. 

Onias  and  Esther  had  indeed  fallen  among 
thieves  on  the  wild  mountain  road  to  Jericho, 
with  its  easy  retreat  to  the  desert; — that  road 
which  thieves  have  haunted  persistently  for  thoa- 
sands  of  years  ; — and  when  Siward  came  to  the 
spot^  the  fierce  war-cry  of  the  followers  of  Judas 
of  Galilee,  ^  We  have  no  Master  or  Lord  but  God," 
echoed  among  the  rocks  firom  a  sentinel  who  was 
posted  in  advance  to  warn  the  rest. 

On  the  approach  of  the  rescue,  shouting  and 
clashing  their  arms,  the  robbers  sprang  on  their 
horses  and  fled,  leaving  their  victims  free.  But 
Siward  found  old  Onias  too  bewildered  and  dis- 
tressed to  be  grateful  to  his  deliverers.  At  the 
first  moment  he  did  not  recognize  them,  but  cried 
out  the  more,  deendng  them  to  be  a  fresh  band 
of  plunderers. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  give,"  he  said  in  Syriac, 
wringing  his  hands.  ''  They  have  taken  alL  Do 
with  me  what  you  will  They  have  takoi  the 
savings  of  my  life.     Take  life  too  if  you  wilL" 

"I  had  little  to  lose,  sirs,"  he  resumed,  re- 
covering himself  as  he  recognized  his  friends — 
*'  little  to  lose;  but  it  was  my  alL" 

But  from  a  rock  above  came  a  shout  of  derisioa 

"  This  will  teach  thee  not  to  lean  on  an  arm  of 
Gentile  flesh,  brother !  Thanks  for  thy  contribn- 
tion  to  our  sacred  cause.  Thy  coat  weighs  heavy, 
and  thou  wilt  travel  light  without  it.  Gold  thrown 
into  the  treasury  is  never  lost.  Sow  on,  old  man ; 
sow  again,  that  the  faithful  may  reap." 
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Callias  listened,  not  withoat  a  little  malicimis 
amusement 

Siward  was  oocapied  in  restoring  Esther  to 
consciousness.  She  had  fisJlen  and  been  stunned. 
Bat  Onias  sat  wringing  his  hands,  too  dejected 
io  care  for  anything. 

"  Esther,  my  beloved,"  were  his  first  words  to 
her  when  she  recovered,  "■  would  to  Heaven  we 
bd  both  died !  The  gold  is  gone,  all,  not  a  piece 
left  Not  one  piece !  And  I  had  thought  one 
day  to  array  thee  like  Esther  the  queen,  and  to 
^nre  the  nation  therewith." 

She  smiled  tenderly  at  the  delusion.  But  the 
loss  seemed  to  have  added  years  to  his  age.  And 
she  returned  to  the  village  supporting  on  her  arm 
a  feeble,  tottering  old  man. 

''Who  would  have  thought  it!  Who  would 
hare  thought  it ! "  he  kept  murmuring  to  him- 
self "  The  Lord  has  indeed  forsaken  His  people. 
Was  I  not  incurring  the  danger  in  His  service  1 
Is  Israel  nothing  to  Him — or  His  own  Sabbaths  ? 
Oar  God  has  forsaken  us,  Esther.  What  have 
we  done  )  Persecute  and  take  them,  for  Qod  hath 
forsaken  them.' 

''It  18  not  God  who  hath  forsaken  us,''  she 
said, ''  it  is  only  the  gold." 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  was  not  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Yet  in  her  own  heart  lus  words  found  a  deeper 
echo  than  she  would  let  him  see. 

Thenceforth  throughout  the  journey  Siguna 
observed  that  the  positions  of  Onias  and  Esther 
seemed  reversed.  Esther  rose  from  her  dcgec- 
tioQ  to  comfort  him.  Feeble  and  sad  as  she 
was,  she  bad  become  the  protector,  watching  and 
cherishing  him  with  a  pitiful  motherly  tenderness. 
Bot  to  Siguna,  one  evening,  the  anguish  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  all  this  tenderness  came  out 

''Oh,  German  mother  I"  she  said,  "he  was 
noble  once,  kind  and  generous,  when  the  children 
were  with  us.  It  is  I  who  have  brought  this 
change  and  curse  on  him.  For  my  sins,  God 
took  the  babes.  For  their  sakes,  first  the  gold  grew 
precious  to  him ;  they,  yet  a  thousandfold  more 
precious.  But  since  they  died  his  heart  has 
twmed  around  the  gold.  He  is  no  base  miser," 
she  added  passionately;  "never  believe  it.  He 
loves  the  gold  for  the  power  he  sees  in  it  to  help. 
He  sees  it  glorified  with  all  the  love  and  hopes 


which  once  gathered  lound  it  Money  is  not 
only  the  idol  of  the  mean.  It  is  the  idol  of  the 
hopeless.  And  sometimes  I  think  if  our  x^ople 
lost  the  great  Hope,  it  might  become  the  idol  of 
our  x»ce.'* 

Siward  was  listening.  She  turned  to  him,  and 
said, — 

"  Worship  any  idol  but  that  Other  idols  can 
be  broken.  This  never.  Its  destruction  only 
makes  it  dearer.  For  it  is  always  in  the  distance 
before  us ;  a  symbol  of  power,  power  to  do  what 
we  wUl  for  ourselves  and  others.  When  we  reach 
this  point,  the  worshippers  say,  or  that — or  that! 
But  the  point  at  which  to  use  it  is  never  reached. 
We  lie  down  in  the  dust^  and  the  hand  which 
meant  to  have  used  the  gold  is  as  powerless  as 
the  gold  it  meant  to  use.  Tet  the  delusion  dies 
not  Dust  to  us,  it  is  still  a  symbol  of  inresisuble 
power  to  those  "who  take  it  from  our  dead  hands. 
Alas !  this  curse  and  this  delusion  are  on  him. 
But  my  sins  brought  it  on  him ;  mine  ! '' 

Siward  looked  into  the  pure  patient  &ce,  and 
ezdaimed  involuntarily, — 

"  Thy  sins !    What  could  they  have  been  9  '* 

"  I  coveted  gold  first  for  the  babes,"  she  said  ] 
"  and  then  the  babes  died,  and  ho  still  coveted 
the  gold  for  itselt" 

"  Underneath  the  Jewish  Temple  also,  then," 
thought  Siward,  "  as  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  rook 
beneath  the  temples  of  Athens,  yawns  the  cave  of 
the  Eumenidee,  of  the  avenging  goddesses  who 
cannot  be  appeased  or  evaded.  Everywhere  these 
are  dreaded ; — are  these  then  the  strongest  1 " 

But  he  said, — 

"  Your  God  also,  then,  does  not  fDrgive  ! " 

She  was  silent  a  moment  Then  a  faint  light 
broke  over  her  countenance. 

"  It  is  written,  '  There  is  foi^veness  with 
Thee !'  "  she  said.  "  It  is  possible  that  He  may 
be  punishing,  and  yet  foigiving ;  punishing;  that 
He  may  be  able  to  foigive.    In  this  hope  I  live." 

By  degrees  Onias  rallied,  and  began  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  robber,  *'  Sow  on,  sow  on  again." 
His  mind  had  run  so  long  in  the  grooves  of  com- 
mercial calculationy  that  when  left  to  itself  it 
seemed  to  calculate  mechanically.  Before  they 
had  left  Jericho,  with  its  rose  and  balsam  gardens, 
shaded  on  its  burning  plain  by  the  groves  of  young 
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palm-trees  planted  by  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  he  had  recommenced  negotiations  with 
Laon  j  and  when  they  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  he  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  the 
sale  of  arms,  which  would,  he  trusted,  in  no  dis- 
tant future  restore  the  losses  of  the  past 

The  villages  which  bordered  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  inland  sea  seemed  to  him  storehouses  of 
future  profit 

'*  These  Galileans  are  always  turbulent,"  he 
said  to  Esther  one  evening,  as  they  walked  along 
the  shingly  shore ;  "  before  long  some  new  Judas 
of  GamaU  is  sure  to  arisa  The  sight  of  this  new 
Tiberias  of  the  Idumaean,  desecrated  with  Gentile 
images  and  a  Roman  name,  its  golden  roofis  and 
white  porticoes  shining  over  the  waters, — ^is  it  not 
enough  to  ezdte  them )  Arms  are  sure  to  be  wel- 
come ;  and  prohibited  wares  can  only  be  safely  pur- 
chased of  a  fellow-countiyman,  himself  a  Jewish 
patriot  These  hardy  fishermen,  moreover,  not  a 
few  of  them  are  small  capitalists.  They  possess 
more  than  one  boat  And  the  lake  is  a  storehouse 
of  wealth  inexhaustible.  Fish  without  end  j  corn- 
fields which  yield  crop  after  crop  ;  vineyards  and 
olive-groves  on  every  hill,  date-palms  on  the 
plain;  orchards  of  citrons  and  pomegranates 
bathed  by  the  lake ; — a  market  at  hand  in  this 
new  city,  profiEuie  as  it  is.  This  land  is  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Esther.  Let  us  never  despond. 
Some  day,  who  can  say  what  Deliverer  may  arise 
for  this  Paradise  1  Judas  of  Gamala  all  but  suc- 
ceeded. HIb  followers  survive.  The  Maccabees 
came  froo;!  the  nortL  No  one  knew  of  them 
till  they  arose.  Who  knows  what  may  be  pre- 
paring among  these  hills  even  now.  This  is  just 
the  country  for  a  mighty  man  to  arise  from.  A 
Paradise  to  save.  The  Edomite  to  dispossess,  the 
traitor  flauntiDg  his  new  Gentile  dty  in  the  very 
face  of  Israel  Wild  solitary  wildernesses  at  hand 
across  the  water,  such  as  Elijah  was  trained  in. 
Who  knows  how  near  the  deliverance  may  be ! 
Let  us  do  our  part  Let  us  purchase  and  sell 
them  the  best  arms  these  Gentiles  can  make,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.*' 

That  evening  they  watched  the  three  stars 
unveil  themselves  fron^  the  daylight,  marking  that 
the  Sabbath  had  b^ua 

They  rested  that  Sabbath-day  in  one  of  the 
villages  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  Onias  having 


refused  to  lodge  within  the  "  Gentile  and  pollnted 
dty  of  Tiberias." 

They  entered  a  synagogue  with  a  Corinthian 
portico,  built,  it  was  said,  by  a  Roman  soldier,  a 
proselyte. 

Esther  sat  among  the  women.  Onias  was 
offered  the  scroll  of  the  law,  and  asked  to  read. 

Eagerly  she  leant  forward  and  listened,  as  tbe 
words  came, — 

"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried 
our  sorrows.'* 

like  the  words  of  a  song  in  a  foreign  language, 
almost  sweeter  for  being  half  understood,  the 
wonderful  portrait  penetrated  her  heart 

A  Sufferer  so  beloved  of  God,  what  a  consecra- 
tion for  all  suffering ! 

And  further  on,  the  tender  words  of  the  prophet 
stole  in  like  balm. 

^  The  Lord  has  called  thee  as  a  woman  for- 
saken and  grieved  in  spirit 

'^  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee, 
but  with  great  merdes  will  I  gather  thee. 

"  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not 
comforted,  behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fiiir 
colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires." 

She  heard  no  mora 

Her  heart  seemed  to  rise  beyond  its  own  sor- 
rows and  hopelessness  to  the  sorrow  and  the  un- 
dying Hope  of  her  people. 

^  It  must  come  !"  she  sang  in  her  heart  ^  He 
must  come ;  the  Anointed,  the  King !  Who  knows 
how  near  His  footsteps  may  bel  Did  Israel 
know  Saul  tiU  he  was  anointed  ?  Did  his  brethren 
know  David  even  after  he  was  anointed  ?  Who 
knows  but,  if  our  ears  were  opened,  we  might  hear 
those  footsteps  even  now— even  here?" 

About  a  day's  journey  from  them,  among  the 
western  hills,  lay  the  village  of  Nazareth 

But  who  thought  of  turning  aside  to  see  an 
obscure  mountain  village,  not  of  the  best  reputa- 
tion 1 

No  highway  of  commerce  led  through  it  No 
patriotic  memories  gathered  round  it 

Even  if  they  had  passed  through  its  upland 
streets,  they  might  have  seen  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  carpenter's  workshop  there. 

That  night  Esther  could  not  sleep.    A  sud- 
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den  storm  burst  on  the  lake  through  the  ravines 
of  the  mountains.  The  white  surge  gleamed 
throngh  the  night  as  the  waves  broke  on  the 
shingly  beaches  or  dashed  on  the  c)i&  She 
sat  crouching  on  the  fiat  house-top  under  the 
shelter  of  a  little  booth  which  had  been  erected 
for  them,  and  looked  out  on  the  storm,  until  the 
day  began  to  break ;  and  then  leaning  over  the  low 
parapet,  she  watched  one  solitary  fishing-boat 
straggling  with' the  storm;  now  all  but  hidden 
under  the  waves,  then  emerging,  tossed  on  the 
white  crests,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  shore, 
dashed  high  on  a  sandy  creek,  and  left  there  half 
a  wreck,  sails  torn,  masts  broken,  but  safe. 

Slowly  the  wind  lulled,  the  clouds  vanished, 
and  the  sun  rose  behind  the  long  ridge  of  the 
eastern  table-land ;  the  sky  was  "  set  with  fair 
colours,"  and  the  sea  shone  like  a  translucent 
sapphire. 

The  tangle  of  images,  clustered  and  intertwined 
like  the  rich  vegetation  below  her  on  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  in  the  prophecies  she  had  heard 
yesterday  in  the  synagogue,  came  back  to  her 
mind,  unfolded  by  the  scene  before  her. 

The  Ship  tossed  in  the  tempests  of  the  stormy 
world,  dissolving  into  the  Gty  set  with  sapphires 
and  fair  colours;  when  and. where  would  the 
transformation  be?  Were  the  tempests  for  earth, 
and  the  fair  colours  all  for  heaven?  Or  was  the 
Dawn  even  now  ready  to  break  on  the  earth  1 

So  she  mused  watching  by  the  Sea  of  Qalilee. 

And  that  same  night,  in  the  Temple  by  the 
Homan  Forum,  Cloelia  the  Vestal  was  keeping 
the  sacred  fire  for  her  people,  her  heart  also  faintly 
stirred  by  the  tremulous  murmurs  of  the  morning 
of  which  that  age  was  full 

For  the  burden  of  the  wickedness  of  the  City 
on  the  Seven  Hills  weighed  more  and  more 
heavily  on  her  as  she  understood  it  more. 

And  around  the  few  who  watched  and  prayed 
lay  the  great  multitudes  of  the  slumbering,  revel- 
ling, suffering  world,  on  whom  no  hope  had  yet 
dawned. 

The  Hope  of  the  few  who  looked  upward,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  many  whom  no  one  had 
taught  to  look  upward,  the  universal  night  of  cor- 


ruption, the  uncertain  broken  murmurs  of  aspira- 
tion from  earnest  hearts  below,  the  limilnd  bat 
surely  growing  light  of  the  earlier  Revelation  from 
above,  all  were  betokening  the  breaking  of  the 
Day. 

To  us  who  have  seen  it  break ! 

But  not  yet  to  those  who  were  still  in  the  twi- 
light 

The  morning  and  the  evening  twilight  are 
always  hard  to  be  distinguished,  by  creatures  of 
an  hour,  whose  life  is  not  long  enough  to  see  it 
either  begin  or  end. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

Antiogh,  the  third  City  in  the  World,  the  beauti- 
ful city,  the  joyous  city,  was  full  of  the  stir  of 
festivity  from  end  to  end.  Caesar  Qermanicus 
had  been  laid  low  by  dangerous  sickness.  He 
was  believed  to  have  recovered,  and  Antioch,  the 
metropolis  of  the  East,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  Legate,  was  pouring  out  her  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  sacrifice  at  the  altars  on  the  hill- 
sides for  the  health  of  the  young  Caesar. 

In  that  delicious  climate,  living  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  shadow  of  the  countless  porticoes, 
or  in  the  race-course  and  theatres,  the  idle  crowds 
which  thronged  the  long,  broad  streets  at  all  times, 
had  only  to  be  stirred  by  a  common  impulse  in 
one  direction,  and  the  beautiful  city  became  at 
once  the  stage  of  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  pro- 
cession. 

Graceful  Greeks,  lithe  Syrians,  stately  Persians, 
in  all  the  rich  colouring  of  Oriental  costume, 
glanced  in  and  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  long  co- 
lonnades. Among  them  priests  with  victims, 
white  oxen  garlanded,  groups  of  dancers  led  by 
cymbals,  trumpets,  and  flutes,  choruses  of  triumphal 
or  comic  singers,  trooped  joyously  along  the  long 
street  towards  Epidaphne.  Along  the  league-long 
street,  bordered  by  a  marble  colonnade  with  three 
aisles,  they  went ;  flowers  from  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens showered  around  their  steps,  jests  flying  on 
all  sides  among  that  quick-witted  populace  (re- 
markable for  its  faculty  of  bestowing  characteristic 
soubriquets)',  by  the  swift  Orontes  to  the  fragrant 
gardens  on  the  hills,  musical  with  streams,  and 
populous  with  temples  and  statues  of  gods  and 
nymphs ;  many  of  the  mortal  men  and  women  in 
the  procession,  themselves,  with  their  white  flow- 
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ing  robes  and  athletic  nupple  forms  trained  in 
the  raee-course  and  the  drcas,  as  beautiful  and 
graceful  as  any  statue  of  their  gods. 

A  miracle  of  beauty  the  city  was  that  summer 
day,  with  the  river  girdling  it  like  a  silver  girdle, 
the  white  arches  of  aqueducts  and  bridges,  and 
the  porticoes  of  palaces  and  Basilicas,  reflected  in 
the  waters,  or  shining  among  the  dark  foliage ;  and 
all  guarded  by  the  walls  and  towers  which  scaled 
the  steeps  and  crowned  the  heights.  Beyond,  the 
rich  plain,  the  blue  mountains,  sources  of  cool 
streams  ;  over  all  the  glorious  sunshine,  bringing 
out  eveiy  detail  of  architecture  and  sculpture  like 
delicate  ivory  carving,  and  steeping  every  colour 
in  a  golden  glow ;  and  through  all,  the  stir  of  a 
multitude  united  for  the  moment  into  the  true 
life  of  a  city  by  a  common  deliverance  and  a  com- 
mon joy. 

Suddenly  the  festivities  were  checked.  The 
priests  had  reached  the  altars  at  Epidaphne  with 
the  victims,  and  were  commencing  the  sacrificial 
rites,  when  the  lictors  of  Piso,  the  envious  colleague 
of  Germanicus,  burst  on  them,  chased  away  the 
priests  and  the  garlanded  sacrificial  oxen  with 
blows  and  menaces,  and  dispersed  the  procession, 
leaving  the  a^nished  people  to  discuss  in  broken 
groups  what  this  division  among  their  Roman 
rulers  might  mean  or  portend. 

The  festivities  which  had  united  the  mob  into 
a  multitude,  thus  broken,  Antioch  resolved  itself 
again  into  its  elements  :  elements  probably  as  base 
and  corrupt  as  have  ever  been  gathered  together 
in  any  one  place. 

Romans  delivered  from  the  restraints  of  Roman 
duty,  Greek  mythology  transplanted  without  any 
of  its  higher  associations,  degraded  into  a  mere 
light  tissue  of  legend,  or  associated  with  the  fierce 
and  licentious  Syrian  nature-worship,  native  to  the 
place.  The  decaying  religions  of  all  nations 
mouldering  together  in  a  common  corruption,  a 
luxurious  soil  for  the  vices  of  all  nations  to  flourish 
in.  Art  sunk  into  a  mere  appendage  of  luxury. 
Nothing  serious,  but  a  dark  Oriental  magic,  sup- 
posed to  be  mighty  in  love-potions  or  murderous 
spells ;  and  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth.  Riches 
enough  to  purchase  anything ;  and  nothing  too 
sacred  to  be  sold.  An  aristocracy  of  mere  riches, 
without  patriotism  or  faith  or  family  honour ;  a 
populace  such  as  such  an  aristocracy  creates. 


Old  Laon  was  disturbed  at  having  recom- 
mended the  place  to  the  German  captives. 

"  There  is  no  quarter  of  the  city  fit  for  a  good 
woman  like  your  mother  or  a  young  maiden  like 
your  sister  to  live  in,"  he  said  to  Si  ward,  "except 
among  these  hateful  Jews,  who  swarm  here,  as 
everywhere  elsewhere  their  honey  is  to  be  gathered. 
They  are  a  set  of  bigots  and  misers.  But  it  miist 
be  confessed  they  have  retained  some  relics  of 
family  purity.     And  they  alone.'' 

A  stronger  reprobation  could  not  pass  Laon's 
lips.  "  For  myself,"  he  added,  "  I  find  here  a 
few  who  love  wisdom,  and  a  great  many  who  can 
talk  fine  rhetoric  about  philosophy.  But  women 
want  their  philosophy  on  fire  with  religion  of 
some  kind.  And  here  the  fire  of  religion  and  the 
fire  of  iniquity  are  the  same." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  brief  gleam  of  delusive  hope  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Gkrmanicus  had  faded  away ;  and  in  bis 
home  near  Antioch,  among  the  gardens  of  Epi- 
daphne, the  young  Caesar  lay  djring.  The  pure 
home  of  Agrippina  and  Germanicus  was  strangely 
set;  an  island  of  purity,  in  that  enclianted  forest 
of  license  and  revelry. 

It  was  October.  Bat  the  seasons  made  little 
difference  in  the  paradise  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  sojourning. 

Summer  could  not  silence  the  music  of  the 
hundred  fountains  welling  up  from  their  deep 
rocky  sources  beneath  the  hiUs.  Autumn  laid  a 
scarcely  perceptible  touch  on  the  glossy  foliage  of 
its  forests,  miles  in  depth,  of  ilexes,  laurels,  and 
bays,  or  on  the  dark  masses  of  its  C3rpresses  and 
cedars.  The  white  marble  Temple,  in  whose  jew- 
elled sanctuary  the  statue  of  Apollo  stretched  out 
arms  of  perpetual  longing  for  a  human  love,  was 
surrounded  by  depths  of  evergreen  shade,  the  per- 
petually renewed  freshness  of  grass  and  flowers, 
and  the  music  of  ceaseless  revelries. 

But  for  Germanicus  this  world  had  no  light 
or  music  any  more. 

Dark  suspicions  haunted  his  sick-bed.  The 
beautiful  temples  shining  amidst  the  dark  foliage, 
the  dances,  the  processions,  the  luxurious  festivi- 
ties among  the  fragrant  gardens, — all  vanished 
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before  the  terrors  of  the  great  Shadow.  The  dark 
chasm  of  saperstitious  fear  which  lay  beneath  all 
the  brilliant  gossamers,  beneath  all  the  song  and 
dance  and  festiyal  of  that  old  Pagan  faith,  yawned 
before  Oermanicus  in  all  its  blackness. 

To  him  the  flowery  Epidaphne  was  no  paradise 
of  joyous  worship,  bnt  a  snnny  portal  to  the 
world  of  shadows.  The  true  shrines  of  Antioch 
were  to  the  powers  of  the  under-world ;  her  true 
worship  was  a  mighty  malignant  magic;  the 
white  porticoes  of  her  temples  were  the  threshold 
of  a  cave  darker  far  than  that  of  the  Eumenides 
beneath  the  rocky  hills  of  Athens ;  for  the  powers 
ruling  there  were  no  ayengers  of  wrong,  steadfast 
and  stem,  but  abettors  of  wrong,  capricious  and 
anstable,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  malignant 
heart  which  was  sufficiently  like  them  to  pro- 
pitiate them  with  the  cruel  rites  they  loved. 

To  Caesar  Oermanicus,  as  he  watched  his  own 
life  slowly  and  inevitably  ebbing  away,  the  world 
uf  life  and  of  death  must  have  seemed  given  over 
to  beings  whose  nearest  types  were  beasts  of 
prey,  ready  to  fawn  on  any  who  would  indulge 
tbem  with  enough  blood  and  cruel  sport. 

That  age,  with  its  light  scepticism  on  the 
surface,  and  its  despairing  unbelief  below,  was  an 
age  of  faith  in  magic,  and  of  feverish  curiosity 
to  obtain  glimpses  into  the  future  and  the 
unseen ;  and  the  pure  life  of  Oermanicus  was  not 
free  from  these  superstitious  terrors.  His  own 
persuasion  that  poison  was  given  him  by  Piso 
is  said  to  have  heightened  the  relentless  violence 
of  the  disease.  But  the  poison  which  he  most 
dreaded  was  not  any  mere  drug  which  might 
work  by  ordinary  means  on  the  body.  It  was 
an  age  in  which  wives  were  brought  before  grave 
tribunals  for  administering  potions  to  their  hus- 
bands which  subtly  dethroned  reason.  "  And  on 
the  floors  and  walls  of  Piso's  chambers,"  it  was 
related,  "were  found  the  exhumed  remains  of 
human  bodies,  with  charms  and  spells,  and  the 
name  of  Oermanicus  engraven  on  sheets  of  lead ; 
carcases  half  burnt,  besmeared  with  gore,  and 
other  instruments  of  sorceries  wherewith  souls 
were  thought  to  be  doomed  to  the  gods  of  the 
under-world." 

Germanicus  had  written  a  letter  from  his  sick- 
room solemnly  "renouncing  the  friendship  of 
Hso,"  and,  it  was  said,  commanding  him  to  depart 


the  province ;  in  spite  of  which  Piso  was  hover- 
ing near,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  watching  the  dying 
agonies  of  his  victim. 

But  the  most  earnest  thoughts  of  Gkrmanicus 
were  for  his  wife  and  her  six  children. 

The  world  above,  on  which  his  eyes  were 
closing,  was,  he  knew  too  well,  the  empire  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  ever  envious  and  suspicious  of 
him,  whose  chief  ministers  were  informers,  living 
on  the  blood  of  those  whom  they  betrayed. 

What  reason  was  there  to  hope  that  the  unseen 
world  below,  to  which  he  was  going,  would  be 
more  justly  and  evenly  ruled  than  the  seen? 
It  seemed  to  be  the  empire  of  Powers  envious 
and  capricious,  whose  favourite  rites  were  magic 
and  murder.  The  Powers  who  suffered  Tiberius 
to  reign,  and  Piso  and  Plancina  to  prosper  on 
earth,  would  scarcely  be  more  tolerable  in  their 
own  immediate  dominions.  Soon  he  would  be 
wandering  aimlessly  among  the  dark  gods  of  that 
lower  world.  Of  that  it  was  useless  to  think. 
No  wisdom  or  goodness  availed  there,  or,  at  aU 
events,  no  rules  which  human  creatures  could 
comprehend  as  wise  and  good. 

But  Agrippina  and  their  children  would  be 
still  on  earth.  There,  even  under  the  dominion 
of  Tiberius,  justice  might  at  intervals  make  her 
voice  heard ;  or,  at  the  worst,  prudence  and 
patience  might  be  of  some  avail. 

To  the  few  friends  who  were  gathered  around 
him  he  committed,  as  his  dying  injunction,  the 
sacred  duty  of  avenging  his  death. 

And  touching  the  hand  of  the  dying  prince, 
they  swore  they  would  forego  their  lives  sooner 
than  their  revenge. 

For  Agrippina  he  had  other  counsels.  The 
lofty  courage,  the  imperial  stateliness,  the  severe 
purity  of  life,  the  chaste  fervour  of  affection, 
which  had  become  her  as  the  wife  of  the  Con- 
queror^ the  mother  of  Caesars,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Augustus,  would  avail  her  nothing  now.  He 
conjured  her,  "  by  her  remembrance  of  him,  by 
the  children  who  belonged  to  them  both,  to  lay 
aside  her  indignant  passion,  and  bow  her  spirit  to 
fortune,  now  enraged  against  him ;  and  on  her 
return  to  Home,  not  to  irritate  those  who  were 
stronger  than  herself,  by  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery.*' 

"  So  much  openly.     And  more  in  secret."    It 
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was  believed  that  above  all  other  enemies  he 
warned  her  to  dread  Tiberius,  under  whose  suspi- 
cious eyes  henceforth  she  and  her  children  would 
have  to  live,  with  no  mediator  between ;  with  no 
Befuge,  that  Oermanicus  knew,  above. 

And  soon  afterwards — the  last  effort  of  his 
expiring  strength  spent  in  caring  for  her  and  his 
children — he  died. 

With  Tiberius  Cesar  reigning  on  earth,  where 
he  was  leaving  all  he  loved,  and  the  Powers  Piso 
had  propitiated  by  magic  reigning  in  that  dark 
lower  world  he  saw  before  him,  it  could  have 
been  no  easy  thing  for  Oermanicus  to  die. 

As  hard  almost  for  him  to  die,  as  for  Agrippina 
to  live ! 

Once  more  the  people  of  Antioch  were  gathered 
together  for  a  solemn  rite. 

It  was  night 

The  princely  form  of  the  young  Caesar  was 
borne,  on  the  imperial  couch  of  ivory  draped  with 
purple,  from  the  gardens  of  Epidaphne,  through 
the  streets  to  the  Forum  of  Antiocb. 

There,  on  the  square  pile  of  wood,  as  on  an 
altar,  the  funeral  couch  was  laid. 

The  pyre  was  lit,  as  usual,  by  the  nearest  in 
blood,  with  face  averted ;  the  perfumes  were 
sprinkled;  the  flames  leapt  up  around  the  dead 
prince,  and  lit  up  with  their  capricious  flickering 
glow  the  faces  of  the  multitude,  for  the  moment 
stricken  into  silence.  In  a  few  minutes  no  visible 
sign  of  Oermanicus  was  left,  save  a  few  ashes 
mingled  with  perfumes  and  moistened  with  a 
libation  of  wine. 

There  was  little  pomp  in  the  ceremony.  The 
images  of  his  long  line  of  ancestry  were  far  away 
in  Home ;  and  there  was  no  funeral  procession,  no 
solemn  marching  of  the  troops  around  the  pyre, 
no  emancipation  of  slaves. 

All  his  children  except  two— one  of  them  the 
infant  bom  a  few  months  since  at  Lesbos — ^were 
then  <it  Rome.  And  in  Syria,  it  was  possible 
the  imperial  authority  might  devolve  on  the 
mortal  enemy,  appointed  by  Tiberius,  who  had 
so  relentlessly  pursued  his  steps,  and  contravened 
his  orders. 

Piso  and  Plancina,  still  lingering  among  the 
Orecian  seas  at  the  Isle  of  Cos,  were  overjoyed 
at  the  tidings  of  his  death ;  made  public  sacrifices 


in  the  temples;  threw  off  the  mourning  which 
they  had  been  wearing  for  a  family  bereavement; 
accused  Oermanicus,  in  a  letter  to  Tiberias,  of 
luxury  and  insolence;  and  hastily  collectiDg  an 
army  of  deserters  and  malcontents,  returned  to 
the  coasts  of  Syria. 

The  public  mourning  for  Oermanicus  came  later. 

Meantime,  among  the  numbers  who  recalled 
the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  bearing,  the 
princely  generosity  which  delighted  in  giving  to 
the  needy,  the  nobler  generosity  which  had  been 
so  prompt  in  rescuing  his  worst  enemy  from 
shipwreck,  the  courteous  regard  for  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  other  races,  so  graceful  in  one  whose 
station  raised  him  above  criticism,  and  so  rare  in 
a  Roman,  his  courage  in  the  field,  his  care  for  his 
soldiers,  his  gentleness  to  the  foes  whom  severi^ 
had  subdued,  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  Emperor, 
repaid  with  such  ungenerous  suspicions,  his  pare 
and  temperate  life,  his  eloquent  words,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  eloquent  and  beautiful  words  of 
other  men,  his  home,  worthy  of  the  ideal  days  of 
Rome — the  darkness  around  him,  the  bright 
hopes  for  the  world  which  had  centred  in  him — 
among  all  who  recalled  these  things  the  sorrow 
was  deep  and  true. 

There  were  no  processions  at  his  funeral,  no 
images  of  ancestors,  no  sons  with  veiled  heads  or 
daughters  with  uncovered  faces  and  dishevelled 
hair.  But  the  hopes  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
were  veiled  at  his  death.  The  whole  future  grew 
black ;  and  little  as  it  could  lessen  her  loneliness, 
Agrippina  had  a  world  to  mourn  with  her. 

The  Oerman  captives,  slaves  in  the  yonng 
Csetsar's  household,  had  also  cause  to  mourn  the 
death  of  the  noblest  enemy  Rome  had  sent  them. 

They  would  have  mourned  more  if  they  had 
known  that,  by  one  of  the  strange  melodramatic 
coincidences  of  history,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Oermanicus  had  died,  his  brave  foe  Herman,  once 
hailed  enthusiastically  by  his  race  as  their  De- 
liverer, had  fallen  by  the  swords  of  his  own 
people. 

The  Deliverer  and  the  Conqueror  of  the  Ger- 
mans died  on  the  same  day;  the  Roman  Con- 
queror (it  was  believed)  by  the  poison  of  Romans, 
— the  Oerman  Liberator  by  the  sword  of  Germans. 

The  world,  Roman  and  Oerman,  had  yet  to 
find  her  true  Conqueror  and  Deliverer. 
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CHAPTEPw  XX. 

In  a  lowly  dwelling  in  the  quarter  of  Antioch 
where  the  numerous  Jewish  colony  lived,  as  usual 
congregating  as  closely  as  possible,  and  having 
tbeir  synagogue  for  tbe  centre  of  attraction,  were 
gathered  together,  one  evening  late  in  October, 
the  German  captives  Siguna  and  Siward,  with 
little  Hilda,  old  Laon,  Callias,  the  sculptor,  and 
Ooias  and  Esther,  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
hoose. 

Tbe  great  sorrow  (as  usual)  had  brought  other 
sorrows  and  separations  in  its  train,  and  the  little 
company  who  had  grown  so  familiar  with  each 
other,  had  met  for  a  last  interview  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  parting. 

Siguna  alone  was  to  return  in  the  household  of 
Agrippina  to  Bome. 

Dreading  more  than  separation  or  death  for 
her  daughter  the  pollution  of  one  of  the  great 
Roman  slave-households,  the  Qerman  mother  had 
gladly  consented  to  the  purchase  of  the  child  by 
the  childless  Esther. 

A  strong  affection  had  grown  up  between  the 
tno  womea  Siguna  felt  that  to  be  a  bond- 
maiden  in  the  charge  of  the  Jewess  would  be  a 
lot  nobler  than  freedom  in  many  a  home.  And 
the  heart  of  Esther  yearned  towards  the  child 
who  might  be  to  her  as  her  own, — in  all  but  the 
great  national  Hope,  which  was  centred  in  the 
mothers  of  her  race,  and  in  them  alone. 

Laon's  contract  was  fulfilled,  and  he  was  firee. 
In  a  short  time  he  hoped,  by  the  aid  of  Onias' 
^11  in  bargaining,  and  his  opportunities  for  the 
sale  of  arms  among  his  turbulent  compatriots,  to 
make  capital  sufficient  to  provide  a  refuge  for  his 
foster-child,  Cloelia  Diodora,  if  fortune  should 
enable  him  to  rescue  her.  Siward  was  to  use  his 
strong  arm  for  them,  and  Callias  his  skill  in  orna- 
ment and  design. 

Onias  had  paid  the  purchase-money  for  both 
Hilda  and  Siward,  from  mysterious  sources,  to 
which  he  gave  no  clu&  In  a  few  years  it  was 
hoped  the  brother  would  work  out  the  ransom  of 
both  his  sister  and  himself. 

In  the  meantime  the  three  were  linked  together 
by  a  common  interest,  and  inspired  each  by  his 
own  individual  hope. 

Laon  sighed  for  his  foster-child;  Siward  for 


liberty  for  himself,  his  sister,  and  his  country 
(not  knowing  yet  how  the  hopes  of  the  North 
Qerman  tribes  had  for  the  time  been  crushed  by 
the  assassination  of  Herman) ;  and  Callias  was 
inspired  by  a  long-cherished  purpose,  which  he 
had  only  that  evening  confided  to  Siguna. 

His  heart  was  set  on  making,  in  some  future 
year,  little  Hilda  his  bride.  The  sister  of  a 
brave  brother,  and  the  daughter  of  a  good  mother, 
with  a  dower  of  sunshine  in  her  fair  face, — for 
such  a  bride  he  would  be  content  to  work  and 
wait  his  seven  years. 

Siguna  and  Esther  held  grave  debate  on  the 
matter.  The  heart  of  the  German  turned  towards 
the  nice  which,  in  the  person  of  Laon,  had  so 
befriended  her  boy ;  and  to  Callias  himself  for 
his  courteous  bearing  to  them  in  their  captivity; 
whilst  to  Esther  the  seven  years*  service  had  a 
patriarchal  sanction.  That  evening,  therefore,  the 
mother's  consent  was  obtained ;  and  little  Hilda, 
unconscious  of  her  dignity,  was  promised  to  Callias 
as  his  future  bride. 

Siguna's  heart  was  relieved  for  her  children. 
For  herself,  she  had  determined  her  course.  She 
would  accompany  Agrippina  to  Rome ;  there,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  earn  her  freedom,  and  return  to 
her  children  at  Antioch.  This  she  had  told  them 
all  But  only  to  Siward,  in  the  last  hour  before 
her  departure,  did  she  confide  the  immovable 
purpose  which  lay  deeper  in  her  heart  than  any- 
thing. The  first  moment  she  was  free  she  had 
determined  to  retrace  her  steps  along  the  fatal 
Roman  Road  to  the  Lippe  Valley,  and  there  to 
find  if  Olave  the  Smith,  her  husband,  still  lived. 
All  else  in  her  future  must  depend  on  the  issue 
of  that  search.  She  would  trust  no  one  but  her- 
self to  make  it,  not  even  Siward.  Others  might 
grow  too  soon  discouraged.  In  her  heart  only 
burned  that  unconquerable  instinct  which  told 
her  that  he  lived.  And  if  he  lived  she  would 
find  him. 

So  the  German  captive  family  was  again 
divided.  Hilda  remained  in  the  household  of 
Esther  the  Jewess,  and  Siward  in  the  workshop 
of  old  Laon  on  the  borders  of  the  Orontes;  whilst 
Siguna  went  back  over  the  seas  to  Rome  with 
Agrippina  and  her  children. 

Back  to  Rome  Agrippina  and  her  znoumful 
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company  went ;  to  Rome,  where,  not  two  years 
since,  the  princely  form  of  the  young  Csesar  in 
his  Conqueror's  chariot  among  his  boys  had  been 
the  glory  of  the  Triumph ;  across  the  seas,  with 
their  clusters  of  thickly-peopled  isles,  where  a 
few  months  before  every  island  and  every  city 
had  sent  forth  their  festive  thousands  in  welcome. 
On  their  way,  by  the  Asiatic  shore,  they  en- 
countered the  ships  of  Piso.  There  was  appre- 
hension of  a  battle.  But  the  fleets  passed  each 
other  with  no  further  collision  than  bitter  words 
shouted  from  crew  to  crew. 

Little  indeed  could  the  dread  of  such  hostilities 
have  moved  Agrippina.  In  her  youth  she  had  stood 
alone  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  nearest  the  enemy, 
to  keep  the  bridge  for  her  husband's  legions. 
And  now,  although  the  love  which  had  kindled  the 
courage  was  with  her  no  more,  the  fears  of  love 
had  perished  with  it  Henceforth  this  world  had 
little  terrible  to  threaten  her  with,  unless  it  were 
through  the  children  left  to  her  vain  and  feeble 
guardianship. 

Slowly  she  sailed  across  those  peopled  seas. 
A  storm  had  gathered  around  them,  and  scattered 
the  ships,  when  they  had  left  the  coast  of  Italy 
together.  Now  no  storm  hindered  her.  The 
powers  of  the  under- world  had  accomplished 
their  worst;  and  no  "envy  of  the  gods"  need 
lower  now,  with  sudden  menaces  of  tempest, 
around  the  widowed  princess ;  her  course  was  too 
certainly  towards  shipwreck,  returning  to  a  court 
which  hated  her,  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband. 
Across  calm  seas  and  under  the  pitiless  smile  of 
sunny  skies,  day  after  day  she  advanced  to 
Rome. 

We  do  not  hear  that  she  stopped  at  one  of  the 
places  where  so  short  a  time  ago  she  had  been 
welcomed  with  Qermanicus.  No  festive  gather- 
ings now  at  Athens ;  no  fond  lingering  at 
Actium  over  the  places  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
their  common  ancestors. 

Only  at  Corcyra  she  rested  a  few  days,  to  calm 
her  spirit,  "passionate  in  sorrow,  unused  to  en- 
dure," to  restore  her  enfeebled  health,  and  gather 
strength  to  encounter  the  tide  of  sympathy  and 
of  recollections  which  awaited  her  on  the  Italian 
shores. 

Tidings  must  have  reached  her  there  how  deeply 


her  sorrow  was  felt  at  Rome ;  how,  on  a  false  re- 
port of  the  death  of  Qermanicus,  the  courts  of 
justice  had  been  dissolved,  and  private  houses 
shut  up ;  how  again,  on  a  delusive  report  of  his 
having  recovered,  the  doors  of  the  temples  had 
been  burst  open  by  the  throngs  of  rejoicing  wor- 
shippers ;  and  afterwards,  in  December,  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Saturnalia  had  been  no  festival,  for 
the  mourning  throughout  the  city. 

The  friends  of  the  family  of  the  Caesar  did  not 
wait  for  her  disembarkation,  but  hastened  to 
Brundusium,  and  crowded  in  ships  around  ber. 

She  landed  at  Brundusium,  bearing  in  her  arms 
the  Funeral  Urn,  the  two  children  who  were  with 
her  (one  an  infant  in  arms)  at  her  side.  Her 
other  children  met  her  on  the  shore. 

Before  she  came  in  sight,  it  had  been  debated 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  receive  her  in  silence, 
or  with  any  voice  of  sorrow.  But  when  she 
stepped  on  shore,  bearing  the  sacred  Urn,  her  eyes 
cast  down,  one  groan  burst  from  all ;  the  weeping 
of  men  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  women ;  only  (it  was  said)  the  fr^h  grief  of 
those  who  came  to  meet  her  was  louder  than  that 
of  those  who  had  been  with  her,  wearied  and 
worn  with  long  mourning. 

The  quays,  the  walls,  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  thronged  with  a  silent  multitude,  grieving 
with  her,  "  the  only  true  child  of  Augustus,  the 
only  relic  of  ancient  virtue  left."     Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  more  passionate  and  genuine  popular 
mourning.    For  those  tears  and  lamentations  were 
well  known  to  find  no  favour  with  the  Emperor, 
or   the   Emperor's   aged    mother.      All    formal 
honours  had  indeed  been  decreed  by  Tiberius. 
The  officers  of  two  Praetorian  cohorts  met  her  at 
Brundusium  ;  tribunes,  and  centurions,  were  ap- 
pointed to  bear  the  Urn  on  their  shoulders  ;  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  altars  oi 
the  Dii  Manes.     But  it  was  observed  that  neither 
Tiberius  nor  Livia,  nor  (it  was  believed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Emperor's  prohibition)  even  An- 
tonia,  the  mother  of  Qermanicus,  came  forth  to 
meet  the  dead,  or  to  receive  Agrippina.      The 
people  in  every  city  were  impelled  by  a  generous 
impulse  to  compensate  for  the  coldness  of  tlie 
Emperor.     As  they  passed  through  town  after 
town,  the  poor  citizens  in  black,  the  knights  in 
purple  robes,  came  to  meet  them ;  precious  rai- 
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ment  and  perfumes  were  baraed  in  honour  of 
the  beloved  dead ;  whilst  firom  the  country  dis* 
tricts  and  the  more  distant  towns  the  people 
gathered  in  throngs. 

So  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Through  the  many  miles  of  tombs  bordering  the 
Appian  Way,  the  procession  passed. 

Siguna  thought  of  her  own  first  approach  to 
the  city  by  the  flaminian  Way,  along  the  great 
road  from  the  North.  Then  all  around  had  been 
full  of  triumphal  festivity ;  Qermanicus  and  his 
family  themselves  the  centre  of  all  the  life  and 
joy.  By  the  Campus  Martins,  by  amphitheatres 
and  temples,  they  had  approached  the  Imperial 
City  crowned  by  the  Capitol,  and  along  the  Sacred 
Way  had  been  drawn,  to  be  themselves  laid  as 
another  tribute  at  her  feet 

Now  trumpets,  flutes,  garlanded  oxen,  festive 
multitade,  all  had  vanished.  And  slowly  the 
family  of  Qermanicus  passed  on  through  the 
tombs,  themselves  the  saddest  spectacle  of  all, 
no  more  to  lay  the  wreath  of  victory  on  the 
Capitol,  but  to  lay  the  Urn  with  its  few  light 
ashes  in  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Caesars  by  the 
Tiber. 

Henceforth  to  Agrippina,  from  a  Triumphal 
Way,  all  the  way  through  life  had  become  a  Way 
of  Tombs;  shadow  after  shadow  would  cross  her 
path,  yet  scarcely  darken  it  more. 

From  the  City,  the  Senate  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Roman  people  came  forth  to  meet  her.  Not 
in  a  stately,  formal  procession,  but  in  broken 
groups — ^lamenting  in  low  voices  to  each  other,  as 
men  for  whom  in  this  death  much  was  lost  for 
ever — ^they  entered  together  the  City  gates. 

One  heart  remained  little  changed.  One  cold  and 
bitter  heart — ^which  had  been  wrapped  in  envious 
gloom  when  all  Rome  was  rejoicing  with  Gkr- 
manicus  the  Conqueror — ^was  chilled  to  a  deeper 
darkness  by  the  passionate  lamentation  over  his 
death.  life  has  no  fields  so  barren  that  Envy 
cannot  gather  her  poisons  there.  If  every  shout 
^f  exaltation  in  the  Triumph  of  Gkrmanicus  had 
been  like  a  sting  to  Tiberius,  this  silence  and  this 
passionate  mourning  pierced  him  with  a  deeper 
wound. 

The  day  on  which  the  sacred  relics  were  borne 
to  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  no  day  of 
c^en- voiced,  melodious    lamentation.      At  one 


time  the  crowded  streets  were  "  a  waste  of  deso- 
late silences;''  at  another,  restless  with  bitter 
wailing.  The  Campus  Martius  (near  which,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  mausoleum  stood)  was 
one  blaze  of  light  with  funeral  torches  :  armed 
troops,  magistrates  without  their  insignia,  the 
people  in  their  tribes,  crying  that  the  Common- 
wealth had  fallen,  and  no  hope  was  left :  all 
hearts  burning  with  love  and  sorrow  for  the  pure, 
brave  lives  so  few  cared  to  follow ;  for  the  lost 
Caesar  and  the  mourning  Agrippina — calling  on 
her  as  the  ^  glory  of  the  country,  the  only  blood 
of  Augustus,''  the  only  type  of  ancient  ideal  times 
left ;  -caUing  on  the  gods^  with  faces  turned  heaven- 
ward, "  to  preserve  her  offspring,  that  they  might 
survive  the  wicked."  A  genuine  burst  of  sorrow, 
regardless  of  prudence,  braving  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor ;  revealing  for  a  moment  to  that  fallen 
people  the  ideal  they  had  lost ;  revealing  in  them 
for  a  moment,  as  true  sorrow  does,  the  ideal  for 
which  they  were  created. 

It  was  not  Qermanicus  only  the  Roman  people 
mourned  that  day.  It  was  Home — it  was  Roman 
honour  and  purity.  It  was  more  :  it  was  a 
sorrow  they  had  not  learned  to  name ;  the  source  of 
all  darkness  worth  the  name  of  darkness.  It  was 
a  lost  paradise,  lost  human  happiness,  a  fallen 
human  race,  for  which  they  wept.  It  was  Sin. 
It  was  the  lost  ideal  of  humanity  then  (unknown 
to  them)  being  lived  into  reality  again  at  Nazareth. 
It  was  the  lost  Shepherd,  the  lost  King  and 
Saviour  of  men. 

But  on  his  icy  height  Tiberius  kept  still  apart, 
unwarmed  by  the  sunshine  of  common  men,  un- 
touched by  their  storms  of  purifying  sorrow.  And 
soon  from  that  summit  fell  from  afar  on  the  ears 
of  mortals  a  hard  voice,  audible  as  a  trumpet, 
and  inhuman,  with  no  uncertain  sound  —  sar- 
castic, sententious,  epigrammatic,  full  of  unan- 
swerable commonplaces  and  unmitigated  common- 
sense. 

"  Princes  were  mortal,"  it  said ;  "  the  State 
was  eternal  It  was  not  unseemly  to  lament  in 
the  first  transport  of  sorrow  ;  nay,  tears  were 
even  a  relief.  But  now  it  was  time  to  compose 
their  minds ;  as  formerly  the  divine  Julius  losing 
his  only  daughter,  and  the  divine  Augustus 
deprived  of  his  grandsons,  had  repressed  their 
grie£     Often  before,"  it  sarcastically  suggested. 
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^  tbe  Eoman  people  had  borae  calmly  the  death 
of  generals.  The  April  spectacles  of  the  great 
goddess  were  nt  hand.  Let  them  resume  their 
amusements  !  *' 

A  little  later  he  might  have  pointed  the  lesson 
with  his  own  example,  when  he  replied  to  a  letter 
of  condolence  from  the  Grecians  for  the  death  of 
his  own  son  Drusus,  by  expressing  to  them  in 
return  his  sympathy  with  them  for  the  death  of 
Hector  of  Troy. 

Such  was  the  heart  to  which  Agrippina — 
proud,  courageous,  pure,  truthful — had  to  look 
for  protection  for  herself  and  her  children.  Such 
was  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  the  Koman  world 
entreated  to  be  suffered  to  erect  temples,  believing 
that  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
on  earth. 

This  passionate  mourning  for  Qermanicus  (in 
itself,  by  its  implied  comparison  with  himself, 
almost  a  revolt)  was  scarcely  over  when  an  entreaty 
came  from  this  same  Roman  people  to  the  Emperor 
which  must  have  moved  him  to  a  cynical  smile. 
The  pauper  citizens  had  murmured  at  the  price 
of  com.  Tiberius  settled  the  price  of  it  to  the 
buyer  by  himself  paying  the  extra  price  to 
the  corn-dealer.  Thereupon  tlie  Roman  people 
spoke  of  his  "  care  for  the  State  "  as  "  divine," 
invoked  himself  as  "  Lord,'*  and  once  more  sup- 
plicated permission  to  call  him  "Father  of  the 
Country." 

Tiberius  refused  the  titles,  and  sharply  rebuked 
the  suppliants.  '^  Speech  was  difficult.''  it  was 
said,  "  under  a  ruler  who  dreaded  liberty  and 
hated  flattery." 

A  strange  horror  mixed  with  pity  almost  fas- 
cinates the  gaze  on  this  cold,  calm  man,  incapable, 
it  would  seem,  of  joy  or  of  sympathy ;  but  not 
incapable,  as  it  seemed  afterwards,  of  anguish. 
Himself  compelled  to  act  the  principal  part  in 
a  world  of  shows,  he  hated  all  shows  of  grief  or 
joy;  and  from  his  cold  height,  and  with  his  passion- 
less eyes,  gazed  through  them,  or  brushed  them 
away  like  cobwebs. 

Exaggeration  was  in  his  eyes  a  crime,  and  he 
lived  the  centre  of  a  world  of  the  wildest  exag- 
gerations. He  suffered  the  senators  to  talk 
poetically  of  *'  the  priests  of  Mars  singing  the 
name  of  Qermanicus  among  the  names  of  the 
gods,  with  dance  and  striking  of  shields  in  the 


processional  Salian  hymn ;  of  placing  a  curule 
chair  for  him  at  the  circus,  surmounted  with 
oaken  crowns ;  of  carrpng  his  ivory  statue  in  tbe 
Circensfan  games."  He  suffered  arches  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Rome,  on  the  Rhine,  on 
Amanus  in  Syria,  a  cenotaph  at  Antioch,  a  tri- 
bunal at  Epidaphne.  But  when  they  would  have 
decreed  Qermanicus  a  golden  shield,  of  an  extra 
size,  as  the  meed  of  eloquence,  the  critical  Emperor 
interfered.  '*  Not  larger,"  he  said,  ''  than  tbe 
shields  of  others ;  for  eloquence  was  not  measured 
by  fortune." 

Tiberius  even  disapproved  of  exaggeration  in 
plundering  the  provinces.  By  his  appointment 
the  changes  among  the  governors  of  Syria  were 
less  frequent  than  usual,  on  the  principle,  be 
said,  "  that  one  swarm  of  flies  might  be  satiated 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  and  it  was  an  un- 
necessary cruelty  to  drive  it  away  to  be  replaced 
by  another." 

Of  the  frightful  crimes  which  are  said  to  have 
ended  his  career,  there  were  as  yet  few  symptoms. 

Strong,  able,  clear-sighted,  far-sighted,  reject- 
ing sympathy,  indignant  with  infirmity— tbe  con- 
trast  between  Tiberius  and  Him  whose  true  uni- 
versal empire  was  growing  irresistibly  under  his 
rule,  was,  perhaps,  even  stronger  then,  tban  in 
those  later  days  of  orgy  and  violence. 

For  the  character  of  the  Emperor  stood  bare  in 
its  essence,  unconcealed,  if  unpolluted,  by  tbe 
rank  death-growth  of  after  years. 

It  was  not  to  one  untouched  with  tbe  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,  tearlessly  diverting  the  mourner 
from  the  grave  to  the  '*  games,"  in  his  own  sorrow 
sarcastically  rejecting  sympathy,  that  all  power 
was  given. 

But  to  One  who,  when  He  said,  "  Weep  not," 
made  death  give  back  its  prey;  and  who,  with  tbe 
sorrow  He  so  soon  turned  into  joy,  "  wept" 

To  One  who,  indeed,  with  insight  clearer  tban 
that  of  Tiberius,  knew  what  was  in  man ;  knew 
how  the  three  would  slumber,  and  one  betray, 
and  all  forsake,  yet  sought  their  feeble  sympathy, 
and  hoped  for  them  through  all  their  fearfolness; 
and  before  the  Father,  in  the  calm  intensify  of 
His  last  prayer,  said  how  He  prized  their  falter- 
ing love. 

To    Him    whose    compassion  was    infinitely 
I  tender,  because  His  sight  was  infinitely  clear; 
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because,  throngh  all  the  deadly  intertwining  of 
sin  aronnd  the  inmost  heart,  He  saw  that  the 
deadly  dasp  could  be  unlocked,  and  unlocked  by 
loTc  alone;  and  loved  on,  and  died  for  love,  and 


by  lovmg  and  dying  has  unlocked  that  mortal 
embrace  of  sin  from  hearts  innumerable,  age  after 
age,  and  has  redeemed  and  liberated  them  for 
ever  and  for  ever. 


THE  BELIOION  OE  SELF-XTPBEAIDING. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  '*  OBHB  SIBBALD  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES." 


[HEN  Nature  sets  herself  to  imitate  grace, 
she  accomplishes  not  so  much  an  imitation 
as  a  caricatore.  Qehazi^  flourishing  with 
the  prophet's  staff  in  bis  hand,  seems  to 
be  nther  the  mocking  mimic  than  the  imitator  of  the 
QDostentatious  Elisha;  though,  possibly,  in  his  own 
estimate,  Gehazi  might  perhaps  think  himself  to  be 
as  earnest  as  he  fancied  his  master  to  be.  In  our  last 
paper,  we  have  been  looking  at  Mr.  Wet-eyes  with  his 
constant  spirit  of  godly  sorrow;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
profitable  to  glance  for  a  Uttle  at  Nature's  imitation  of 
Wet-eyes^  special  grace,  as  it  is  shown  us  in  the  person 
of  "  the  complainiDg  hypocrite,"  the  appropriate  term 
by  which  old  Robert  Trail  designates  the  subject  of  our 
present  study. 

At  a  superficial  glance,  many  a  one  might  fancy  that 
be  eonld  discover  a  striking  family  resemblance  between 
Wet-eyes  and  *'  the  complaining  hypocrite;"  but  a  more 
carefol  scrutiny  will  gradually  reduce  the  points  of  re- 
semblanoe  to  a  minimum.  The  two  men,  indeed,  speak 
a  good  deal  about  sin,  and  they  both  use  the  most 
humbling  expressions  in  their  confession  of  their  per- 
sonal sinfulness ;  but  beyond  these  the  agreement 
ceases,  and  the  divergence  widens  into  absolute  con- 
trast It  is  said  that  there  are  few  things  so  unlike  an 
actual  battle  as  a  review;  and,  certainly,  there  are  few 
posoos  in  the  world  more  completely  unlike  a  genuine 
Wet-eyes  in  his  life  and  spirit  than  a  "complaining 
hypocrite."  The  word  Nazarite  comes  from  a  Hebrew 
iDot  which  signifies  to  separate,  and  the  word  Pharisee 
oomes  firom  another  root  which  also  means  to  separate; 
bat  the  two  classes  of  separatists  were  altogether  unlike 
eadi  other  in  their  dispositions.  The  Nazarite  repre- 
sented God's  separated  man,  set  apart  from  the  evils  of 
an  evil  world  for  special  service;  the  Pharisee  had 
separated  himself  in  his  overweening  self-couceit,  say- 
ing to  his  neighbour,  "  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thoa.**  Now  we  venture  to  think  that  the  self-upbraid- 
ing soul  stands  in  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
gennine  Wet-eyes,  that  the  ancient  Pharisee  used  to 
occupy  towards  the  Nazarite.  Gtod  has  had  the  making 
of  the  one;  man  has  made  the  other. 

The  fiunily  oi  the  self-upbraiders  is  very  ancient;  and 
many  look  on  it  as  a  very  reputable  one.  The  founder 
of  it  was  Cain,  who,  envious  of  the  favour  m  which  his 
yom^er  brother  stood  with  their  Creator,  hfted  a 
frstjiddal  hand,  to  rid  himself  by  murder  of  his  hated 


rival.  When  charged  with  his  horrible  crime,  the 
wretched  man  thought  at  first  to  brazen  it  out;  so  in 
reply  to  the  searching  question,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy 
brother?"  he  daringly  said,  "I  know  not:  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Did  the  foolish  man  — for  the 
sinner  is  in  every  case  a  fool— did  he  fancy  that,  because 
he  had  not  seen  God  in  visible  presence  on  the  scene  of 
crime,  God  was  therefore  absent  from  it,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done  ?  If  he  thought  so— 
and  the  sinner's  thoughts  about  sin  are  generally  as 
groundless  as  this— he  was  speedily  made  to  know  that 
the  All-seeing  One  had  been  his  witness,  and  would  now 
be  his  righteous  judge.  But  when  the  crime  and  its 
results  were  thus  brought  home  to  him,  the  guilty  man 
raised  his  complaining  self-upbraiding  cry,  "  Mine 
iniquity  is  greater  than  that  it  may  be  forgiven."  He 
was  thus  the  founder  of  the  family  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

Esau,  too,  was  an  eminent  member  of  this  family. 
In  him  and  his  brother  Jacob  was  repeated  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  aheady  referred  to  in  the  case 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  two  brothers,  each  of  whom  was 
the  leading  member  in  these  two  rival  families. 
Jacob,  like  Abel,  was  the  chief  Wet-eyes  of  his  day; 
while  Esau,  hke  Gain,  was  the  leading  complainer. 
''And  Esau  said  unto  his  father.  Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing,  my  father?  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my 
father.  And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept." 
Laban  was  another  eminent  member  of  the  family; 
and  eleven  of  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  were  at 
one  time  cadets  in  it.  Moses,  on  one  occasion,  showed 
strong  symptoms  of  a  sneaking  fondness  for  it;  indeed, 
so  upbraidingly  did  he  speak  of  himself — that  is, 
self-upbraidingly  not  because  of  his  faith,  but  because 
of  his  unbelief— that  "the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Moses,  and  he  said,  Is  not  Aaron  the 
Levite  thy  brother?  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well." 
Pharaoh  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  house  in 
his  day;  the  same  Pharaoh  who  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  haste  and  upbraided  himself  before  them  in 
this  fashion:  '*I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  against  you.  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray 
thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord  your 
God,  that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death  only." 
Saul  was  another  very  eminent  member  of  the  family. 
"I  have  sinned,"  he  said  to  Samuel;  "yet  honour  roe 
now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people." 
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Ahab  and  Jehonun  his  son  were  each  of  them  famous 
in  his  own  day.  -Simon  Magus  was  another  supporter 
of  the  family  honours— that  Simon  who  said  to  Peter, 
"  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me;"  for  he  seemed  to  have 
more  faith  in  the  peculiar  merits  of  Peter's  asking,  than 
he  could  place  in  the  special  readiness  of  Qod  to  give, 
in  answer  to  a  cry  which  had  nothing  to  commend  it 
but  the  greatness  and  the  freeness  of  his  own  abundant 
mercy. 

But  why  should  we  follow  the  family  history,  when 
we  may  make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
characteristic  diflferences  between  the  Wet-eyes  and  the 
Self-upbraiders,  by  comparing  Mr.  Wet-eyes  with  his 
nest-door  neighbour,  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of 
the  self-upbraiding  family  ?  In  their  boyhood,  youth, 
and  early  manhood,  the  two  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike;  but  no  two  men  could  be  more  dissimilar  in 
character  and  in  spirit  than  these  two  have  been  since 
Wet-eyes  was  converted.  At  that  time  Wet- eyes  passed 
through  a  very  trying  experience.  Like  Christian  he 
had  been  frightened  out  of  his  native  town,  the  City  of 
Destruction;  but  he  liad  little  more  than  started  on  his 
pilgrimage  when  he  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  horrible  Slough  of  Despond. 
Here  he  was  nearly  drowned  outright;  but  in  all  his 
Houndcrings  and  stniggles  for  sweet  life,  he  kept  his 
face  steadfastly  set  towards  the  further  bank;  and  those 
who  saw  him  were  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  resolute 
man  had  made  up  his  mind  either  to  perish  in  the 
Slough  or  to  get  fairly  through  it,  and  out  on  the 
side  which  lay  furthest  from  his  former  home.  Bdp 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  pulled  out  the  struggling  man 
just  in  time;  but  he  has  been  afflicted  with  a  shortness 
of  breath  and  a  softness  of  voice  ever  since,  which,  it 
is  thought,  he  caught  at  that  time.  He  never  thinks 
or  speaks  of  his  experience  in  the  Slough  but  his  eyes 
begin  to  swim;  more,  however,  from  a  renewal  of  his 
joy  in  being  delivered,  than  from  a  renewal  of  his  grief 
in  being  so  nearly  overwhelmed.  But  the  complaining 
hypocrite  has  never  been  in  the  Slough  at  all.  To 
look  at  his  person,  you  might  sometimes  think  that 
Help  had  just  pulled  him  out  of  it,  he  is  so  bedaubed 
and  plastered  with  its  peculiar  mire.  But  the  fact  is, 
in  spite  of  appearances,  he  has  never  actually  been  in 
it  in  liis  life.  He,  too,  has  been  frightened,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  same  alarming  reports  of  the  dangers 
which  are  imminent  to  all  the  dwellers  in  the  City  of 
Destruction ;  and  these  reports  have  occasionally 
startled  him  exceedingly.  He  has  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  property,  however,  in  the  town,  and  this  he  is 
reluctant  to  leave,  if  it  could  by  any  means  be  avoided; 
while,  during  the  time  the  religious  fit  lasts,  he  equally 
shrinks  from  tlic  danger  of  perishing  in  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  Impelled  by  this  fear,  he  has  once  and 
again  started  on  pilgrimage,  but  he  has  never  got 
further  away  from  his  home  than  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  By  the  time  he  reaches  this,  second 
tlioughts  are  beginning  to  look  the  wisest^  his  resolu- 


tion rapidly  evaporates;  and  so,  after  paddling  about 
the  margin  of  the  marsh,  like  a  child  playing  at  the 
edge  of  the  ocean,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  muster  heart 
to  venture  further  among  unknown  dangers.  Udp 
never  has  needed  to  pull  him  out  when  he  was  near  his 
last  gasp.  He  speaks,  however,  much  more  freely  than 
Wet-eyes  does  about  his  experiences  of  the  Slough,  and 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  his  doing  so;  for  while  Wet- 
eyes  has  fifty  better  subjects  on  which  to  think  or  speak, 
his  neighbour's  entire  circle  of  religious  experiences  is 
limited  to  this  occasional  visit  to  the  marsh,  and  this 
safe,  though  unseemly,  besmearing  of  himself  with  its 
offensive  mud.  When  he  is  very  religious  he  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Slough;  and  when  the  religions  fit  has 
worn  off,  he  is  to  be  found  again  at  his  usual  residence, 
in  the  finest  square  of  the  great  City  of  Destniction. 

From  what  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  religion  of  Mr.  Wet-eyes  is  a  continuous,  or  rather 
a  steadily  progressive  thing,  timt  of  his  neighbour  is  a 
periodical  fit.  The  motion  of  the  one  is  a  steady  pro- 
gress in  a  uniform  direction,  slow  but  sure,  though  it 
occasionally  varies  in  its  rate  of  speed;  the  motion  of 
the  other  is  backward  and  forward  like  a  door  on  its 
hinges,  his  extreme  limits  backwards  being  his  own 
home,  and  his  most  advanced  point  heavenwards  being 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  While  the 
life  of  the  one  is,  on  the  whole,  a  unity,  every  part  of 
it  being  in  tolerable  harmony  with  every  other  part,  the 
life  of  the  other  reminds  one  of  the  old  dualistic  theories 
on  which  early  Oriental  thinkers  attempted  to  account 
for  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  one  hatf  of  the  pheno- 
mena being  ascribed  to  a  good  spirit,  while  the  remainder 
was  ascribed  to  a  being  of  an  opposite  character.  There 
is  no  unity  in  the  life  of  the  complaining  hypocrite. 
What  the  Apostle  James  says  of  his  class  is  true  of 
him :  ''  A  two-souled  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.** 

But  even  when  the  religious  fit  is  at  the  warmest,  he 
IS,  if  possible,  still  less  like  Wet-eyes  than  he  is  when 
irreligious  and  worldly.  Sometimes  in  a  meeting  of 
believers  he  will  lead  their  united  prayers ;  but,  though 
his  excitement  and  vehemence  pass  for  earnestness  with 
those  who  are  very  ignorant,  no  intelligent  Christian  is 
ever  humbled,  or  comforted,  or  stimulated  by  his  de- 
votional fervours.  In  the  most  excited  manner,  and  in 
the  most  exaggerated  terms,  he  will  give  utterance  to 
the  company's  self-upbraidings  in  expressions  which  are 
generally  so  extreme,  that  perhaps  no  one  present  is 
able  to  say  Amen  to  them  except  himself.  Wet-eyes 
never  does  anything  like  this.  What  may  be  the  lan- 
guage which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using  when  he  is 
making  his  own  secret  confessions  in  his  closet  no  one 
can  tell,  but  any  one  can  easily  guess ;  but  he  remembeis 
that  when  a  company  is  praying,  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  company,  and  not  his  own  private  personal  condi- 
tion, that  the  leader  is  to  consider,  since  he  is  to  regard 
himself  as  nothing  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
meeting.  He  therefore  uses  every  care  to  speak  no 
words  in  prayer  whicli  do  not  seem  to  him  to  befit  the 
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coRiliiioD  of  the  oompany  whose  prayen  he  is  leading. 

Id  his  private  approaches  to  the  throne  of  grace  be  may, 
aod  be  ought,  to  make  his  own  personal  condition  of 
soul  the  standing -point  from  which  he  regards  and 
amuiges  ill  his  petitions,  confessions,  and  ntterances  of 
ereiy  kind ;  hut  in  social  prayer  be  feels  that  he  must 
consider  himself  as  being  only  one  of  the  units,  and 
vhen  he  happens  to  be  the  unit  who  speaks  in  name  of 
the  rest,  he  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  project 
his  individual  feelings  any  further  forward  than  they 
are  likely  to  be  shared  by  all  who  are  present.  He  is 
the  tongue  of  the  meeting  only,  the  meeting  itself  is  the 
heait ;  and,  in  social  prayer  no  less  than  in  secret,  the 
tongue  must  be  watched,  lest  it  run  glibly  forward  further 
tluD  the  heart  can  follow.  When  Wet-eyes  happens  to 
be  unduly  downcast  in  spirit,  and  feels  therefore  that 
he  is  unable  to  step  out  of  his  narrow  centre,  and  to 
take  this  enlarged  estimate  of  the  experiences  and  wants 
of  his  fellows,  he  invariably  declines  to  lead  in  social 
prayer,  on  the  ground  that  he  feels  himself  unfit  to  do 
it  Of  course,  when  he  does  lead  the  prayers  of  others, 
his  own  spirit  at  the  moment  gives  a  tone  and  a 
chanicter  to  the  supplications  which  he  modestly  pre- 
sents in  the  name  of  the  company  ;  but  these  petitions 
are  always  such  as  a  gracious  soul  can  readily  appro- 
priate, nay,  they  are  such  as  every  one  will  sympathize 
vith  in  proportion  as  he  himself  is  a  gracious  man.  ^o 
one  is  ever  chilled  or  stumbled  by  self-upbraiding  or 
even  scolding  exaggerations  from  his  lips,  such  as  form 
the  staple  of  the  complaining  hypocrite's  public  prayers 
vhen  he  is  in  his  most  fervent  religious  moods. 

Of  all  the  men  in  his  neighbourhood.  Wet-eyes  is  in- 
disputably the  humblest ;  but  no  one  who  has  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  complaining  hypocrite  ever  mistook 
him  for  a  humUe  man.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
tenns  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  he  is  uncommonly 
self-righteous.  In  fact  his  self-upbraidings  come  out 
of  his  spiritual  pride,  and  they  minister  towards  its 
enormous  increase.  When  he  is  forced  to  look  at  his 
sins,  he  is  never  led  by  the  sight  of  them  to  submit 
hnmbly  to  the  righteousness  of  Qod,  to  confess  his  guilt, 
and  to  accept  with  modest  gladness  the  proffered  mercy, 
^o;  he  is  merely  mortified  to  find  that  he  should  be  in 
fioch  a  condition :  he  does  not  confess  at  all ;  he  merely 
opbraids  himself,  and  that  with  bitterness.  <<  That  I 
&hoQld  act  in  such  a  way,*'  he  says ;  '<  it  is  too  shocking, 
it  is  intolerable,  it  is  incredible ! "  Wet-eyes  is  ashamed, 
too,  at  his  continual  failure,  but  the  humble  shame  of 
Wet^yes  operates  very  differently.  He  has  already 
discovered  such  a  perennial  fountain  of  evil  in  his  very 
nature,  that  though  he  is  often  grieved  he  is  never  sur- 
prised at  any  new  outflow  from  the  evil  heart  within. 
Instead  of  thinking  it  incredible  that  such  as  he  should 
do  80  or  so,  he  gives  hearty  thanks  to  God  daily  for  his 
most  gracious  keeping,  that  a  man  like  him  has  been 
^>t  back  from  plunging  into  every  open  sin.  Every 
<iiscovery  of  hia  own  evil  heart,  then,  inflicts  only  another 
stab  on  the  dying  carcass  of  his  fleshly  self-confidence, 


which  he  nailed  up  on  the  cross  years  ago  when  be  took 
the  Lord  Jesus  for  his  Saviour,  and  which  has  been 
slowly,  slowly  dying,  in  painful  cnicifizioUy  ever  since  ; 
and  he  turns  again,  with  renewed  faith  and  gladness,  to 
hide  from  himself  in  the  bosom  of  bis  great  Redeemer. 
But  the  self-upbraidings  of  the  complaining  hypocrite 
never  tend  to  draw  him  in  this  direction.  They  neither 
cast  him  upon  Christ  for  comfort,  nor  bring  him  nearer 
unto  (jod  in  filial  fear.  His  pride  grows  as  much  on 
his  fancied  humility,  as  the  genuine  humility  of  Wet- 
eyes  is  promoted  by  the  discoveries  of  his  lamented 
pride ;  for  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance,  that 
wherever  humility  is  not  genuine,  the  affectation  of  it 
is  the  most  powerful  provocative  to  increased  self- 
conceit. 

After  all,  it  is  not  for  sin  in  the  heart  that  he  upbraids 
himself,  but  for  sins  in  the  life ;  and  these  sins  so  gross 
that  purblind  eyes  like  his  can  easily  discover  them. 
And  it  is  solely  for  the  effect  which  these  sins  have  upon 
himself  that  he  feels  distress  ;  so  far  from  cherishing  a 
generous,  unselfish  jealousy  for  God^s  glory,  as  affected  by 
his  sin,  he  knows  not  what  it  means.  And  so  far  from 
bewailing,  like  Wet-eyes,  the  guilt  of  his  holiest  things, 
he  is  well  enough  pleased  with  them,  and  would  be 
quite  satisfied  with  himself  if  he  could  only  keep  ther.i 
up.  Wet-eyes  casts  all  his  own  doings  and  feelings  into 
a  single  heap,  from  which  he  flees  witli  mingled  grief  and 
joy  to  Jesus ;  but  his  neighbour  divides  his  life  into 
two  heaps,  the  one  of  which  he  contemplates  with  im- 
mense satisfaction,  while  over  each  item  of  the  other  he 
bitterly  upbraids  himself.  His  grief  arises  from  the 
terrible  severity  of  the  holy  law  of  God.  He  would  be 
contented  with  himself  if  he  were  only  under  a  law  that 
he  could  easily  keep ;  while  Wet-eyes  loves  the  holy 
law  even  while  it  is  making  his  sin  exceedingly  sinful ; 
and  he  loves  above  all  the  gracious  Saviour,  who  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  law  when  he  reconciled  him  unto  God. 
All  that  the  good  man  wishes  further  is  the  grace  to 
enable  him  to  respond  worthily  to  the  graciousness  of 
such  a  Saviour. 

The  self-upbraider  never  suspects  that  he  is  so  wholly 
vile,  that  the  fleshly  good  in  which  he  glories  is  in  reality 
no  whit  better  than  the  evil  with  which  he  upbraids 
himself.  With  all  his  complaining  he  does  not  weep 
much ;  if  be  only  could  weep,  what  a  world  of  merit  he 
would  make  out  of  a  single  tear !  Even  as  it  is,  he 
places  almost  the  whole  of  his  religion  in  his  complaints; 
and  on  the  very  denial  of  all  claim  to  merit  he  builds 
his  daim  to  be  regarded  by  God  and  by  man  as  one 
who  is  peculiarly  devout  If  he  does  not  decorate  him- 
self with  the  fantastic  ornaments  of  his  own  righteous 
doings,  he  wraps  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  self- 
accusations,  and  he  hopes  that  for  sake  of  tbem  it  shall 
yet  be  well  with  him.  Alas  I  he  knows  not  that  even 
genuine  spiritual  sorrow  for  sin  cannot,  of  itself,  procure 
forgiveness,  much  less  can  the  haughty  self-upbraidings 
of  an  unhumbled  soul.  It  is  the  taking  of  the  sins  to 
Jesus,  it  is  the  application  made  by  the  loathsome  leper 
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to  the  great  Physician  that  seaires  his  unfailing  help. 
Conviction  of  sin,  even  when  it  is  genuine,  is  useful  so 
far,  but  only  so  far,  as  it  constrains  such  resorting  to 
Christ  for  pardon,  life,  and  peace.  While  the  apostle 
informs  us  that  circumcision  availeth  nothing,  he  tells, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  uncircumcision  equally  availeth 
notliing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  while  some  are  trusting 
to  their  circumcision,  their  formal  law-keeping  for  ac- 
ceptance, others;  apparently  a  little  mere  evangelical, 
are  trusting  to  their  uncircumcision^  their  vehement 
rejection  of  a  law-merit  of  their  own,  as  if,  in  itself,  the 
one  were  a  whit  more  trustworthy  than  the  other.  Both 
are  alike  worthless  in  themselves  ;  and  nothing  avails 
the  guilty  soul  but  the  faith  which  vitally  unites  it  to 
the  Saviour,  and  which,  in  proof  of  its  vitality,  worketh 
by  humble  love. 

There  is  another  sad  circumstance  connected  with  the 
self-upbraitlings  of  the  complaining  hypocrite,  and  that 
is  his  deplorable  want  of  sincerity.  Spiritually,  he 
has  made  no  progress,  except  indeed  in  this  direction 
of  insincerity.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  more 
reality  of  feeling  about  his  self-upbraidings  than  there 
is  now.  The  little  capacity  for  feeling  which  he  ori- 
ginally possessed  has  been  almost  completely  exhausted 
by  these  profitless  spasms  of  morbid  religiousness ;  and 
if  he  be  not  speedily  recovered  from  tlie  friglitful  spiritual 
condition  in  which  he  now  is,  the  whole  matter  will 
degenerate  into  the  most  heartless,  soulless  grimace. 
Kay,  the  very  truths  of  Scripture  which  were  wont  to 
awaken  some  degree  of  feeling  are  steadily  becoming, 
more  and  more,  objects  of  almost  unconscious  dislike ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise,  since  these  truths  have 
done  nothing  better  for  him  than  afflict  him  periodically 
with  painful  paroxysms  of  resultless  terror. 

Of  the  insincerity  of  these  self-accusations  any  one 
will  soon  be  satisfied  who  takes  the  complaining  man  at 
his  own  self-upbraiding  word.  It  is  told  of  a  Romish 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  that  he  was  once  confessing  hit 
sins  to  a  monk.  His  Eminence  accused  himself  of 
monstrous  crimes,  to  which  confessions  the  simple  monk 
listened  with  manifest  horror.  **  You  fool ! "  continued 
the  penitent,  "you  surely  cannot  believe  that  I  am 
really  guilty  of  all  that  I  have  mentioned ! ''  "  Not 
guilty ! "  replied  the  monk  ;  '*  then  your  Eminence 
wishes  me  to  understand  that,  in  addition  to  what  you 
have  already  confessed,  you  are  also  a  liar?"  Our 
friend,  if  similarly  treated,  would  manifest  a  similar 
spirit.  If  any  one  were  to  say  of  him,  or  even  to  re- 
ceive from  him,  what  he  says  of  himself,  he  would  feel 
indignant,  as  if  made  the  innocent  subject  of  an  un- 
worthy slander.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  modest  Mr. 
Wet-eyes.  He  means  every  word  of  his  lowly  confessions 
to  be  believed ;  and  however  low  may  be  the  estimate 
which  any  one  forms  of  him,  bis  own  estimate  of  himself 
is  always  much  lower.  He  never  defends  himself,  as 
his  complaining  neighbour  invariably  does,  excusing  the 
very  faults  for  which  he  had  just  been  upbraiding 
himself. 


It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  complaiiiiog 
hypocrite  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  religious  peculi- 
arity to  his  acquaintanceship  with  Wet-eyes.  In  sonie 
respects  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  bad  imitation 
of  Wet-eyes ;  doubly  bad,  indeed,  for  the  artist  who 
made  the  copy  was  incompetent,  and  the  material  with 
which  he  wrought  was  unsuitable.  Instead  of  God  for 
workman,  we  have  a  sinful  man  attempting  to  make  a 
true  penitent ;  and  instead  of  a  soul  renewed  by  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  for  material,  we  have  the  unchanged  human 
heart,  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked. 
With  such  an  artist,  and  with  such  material,  what  better 
could  be  looked  for  than  a  groaning  hypocrite,  instead 
of  a  genuine  Wet-eyes  ? 

Still,  had  there  been  no  Wet-eyes,  there  would  pro- 
bably have  been  no  Self-upbraiders ;  just  as  there  would 
have  been  no  base  sovereigns  if  the  Mint  had  never  sent 
out  genuine  coins.  For  this  deplorable  perversion  of  his 
excellent  example,  Wet-eyes  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
blamed  ;  though  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his 
example  may  be  thus  fatally  abused  ought  to  make  him 
somewhat  more  careful  than  he  frequently  is,  as  to  the 
terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  are  spiritually  unable  to  ent^r  into  his  mean- 
ing. Putting  the  upbraidings  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  the  strong  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  self- 
abasing  deportment  of  Wet-eyes  confusedly  together, 
his  unhappy  neighbour  has,  out  of  this  jumble,  concocted 
the  sadly  mistaken  fancy  that  true  religion  lies  very 
much  in  self-upbraiding,  and  that  he  is  holiest  who  is 
most  severe.  Instead  of  learning  from  Wet^yes  his 
spirit  of  true  humility  becawse  of  what  he  himself  is— 
instead  of  rejoicing  alway  in  the  Lord,  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  confiding  faith  that  Jesus  has  been  made 
of  God  to  him  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption— he  has  caught  only  the  outward  guise 
of  his  neighbour's  humiliation ;  and  he  has  set  himself 
to  copy  this  in  the  most  legal  and  self-righteous  spirit 
As  for  faith,  he  has  none ;  his  self- upbraiding  stands  for 
faith.  He  has  no  Saviour,  even ;  his  hypocritical  groan- 
ings  because  of  his  sins  are  his  saviour.  As  for  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  childlike  liberty  to  love  and  serve  his 
heavenly  Father,  or  Christlike  devotion  to  that  Father's 
will,  he  knows  not  of  them ;  he  does  not  even  seek  to 
know. 

We  learn  firom  early  Church  history,  that  the  severe 
discipline  inflicted  upon  penitenU^  as  scandalous  back- 
sliders were  then  called,  went  to  foster,  in  an  unhappy 
degree,  the  spirit  of  exaggerated  and  phaiisaical  self- 
upbraiding.  In  our  own  day,  though  the  severity  of  dis- 
cipline does  not  operate  in  this  direction,  the  severity  of 
orthodox  doctrine  frequently  does :  and  when  doctrinal 
truth  of  a  certain  kind  has  been  thrown  for  a  lengthen- 
ed time  into  the  understanding,  to  the  partial  awaken- 
ing of  the  conscience,  while  yet  the  unrenewed,  sin-loving, 
world-loving  heart  is  spiritually  unable  to  assimilate  it, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  issue  of  the  whols 
should  be  a  complaining  hypocrite.    That  noble-minded 
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Di&n,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns,  speaking  of  one  of  his 
eru^;elistic  tears  before  he  left  his  native  ooontry,  says : 
*^  I  noticed  two  things  among  the  people  as  affording 
an  index  to  the  nature  of  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed. 
Some  seemed  to  have  fiill  knowledge  of  a  kind  that  is 
(mly  to  be  got  by  hearing  the  most  spiritual  and  syste- 
matic of  our  Scottish  preachers ;  and  one  woman  I  met 
on  the  road,  who  seemed  to  me  a  perfect  spedmen  of  the 
groaning  hypocrite  (perhaps  I  am  doing  her  injustice, 
the  Lord  pardon  me  if  I  am);  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
speak  to  her  she  wrung  her  hands  and  twisted  her 
features,  as  if  tiying  to  manufacture  symptoms  of  repent- 
ance, &c  They  have  had,  under  some  ministers,  the 
very  best  preackififf ;  and  some  of  the  people  retain  not 
only  the  mould  of  the  doctrine  taught  them,  but  a  re- 
collection of  the  deep  and  overpowering  emotions  which 
it  produced  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  upon  many  minds 
at  a  former  period.'*  This,  of  course  is  only  one  among 
the  many  forms  of  groaning  hypocrisy ; — ^the  groaning 
man  being  not  unfrequently  more  sincere,  though  not 
a  irhit  more  truly  religious. 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
Wet-eyes  occasionally  stands  chargeable  with  something 
more  than  merely  giving  ostensible  countenance  to  the 
groaning  hypocrite's  jieculiar  devoutness; — ^the  good 
man  has,  once  and  again,  been  sedu(^  into  a  moderate 
and  temporary  subjection  to  the  same  evil  spirit.  The 
unbelief  of  a  believer  often  works  in  this  way ;  and,  like 
Peter,  he  is  tempted  to  say  to  his  Saviour,  ''Depart 
from  me^  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  The  genuine 
gospel,  however  implicitly  it  may  be  believed,  never  di- 
minishes a  man's  sense  of  personal  blameworthiness ;  it 
comforts  the  broken  heart  by  revealing  Jesus  to  it  in  his 
person  and  his  offices :  but  when  Wet-eyes  allows  him- 
self, as  he  has  occasionally  done,  to  turn  away  his  eyes 
from  his  Saviour  to  the  healed  and  healing  scars  of  his 
ovn  leprous  sores,  then  a  morbidly  melancholy  spirit 
b^DS  to  steal  over  him,  a  spirit  sufficiently  simiUur  to 
tliat  of  the  groaning  hypocrite ;  and  he  gets  no  relief 
from  this  unbelieving  fear  which  hath  torment,  till  he 
betake  himself  again,  as  a  needy,  guilty  sinner,  to  the  in- 
finite grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour.  For, 
both  in  believer  and  unbeliever, 

"Sense  of  dn  doth  only  harden, 
All  the  time  It  works  alone ; 
Tis  A  tree,  a  blood-booght  pardon. 
Which  dlssolres  the  heart  of  stone." 

There  ib  nothing,  alas !  to  which  man  is  by  nature  so 
backward  as  a  genuine  and  hearty  repentance.  He  will 
rather  groan  and  upbraid  himself ;  nay,  he  will  rather  do 
soy  conceivable  thing,  than  simply  repent  and  believe 
the  gospel  When  Gain  had  been  shown  wherein  he  had 
failed,  and  how  the  failure  could  even  yet  be  remedied,  in- 
stead of  repenting,  he  preferred  to  go  away  and  murder 
his  brother.  When  conscience  upbraided  Judas  with  his 
awful  crime,  imther  than  repent,  he  found  it  easier  to 
wreak  his  Cain-like  veangeance  on  himself.  By  nature 
man  is  inconceivably  averse  from  becoming  a  genuine 


Wet-eyes ;  and  as  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  his  sense  of 
sin,  rather  than  repent  of  it,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
blood  of  Jesus  for  deansing,  he  will  lay  hold  on  any 
preposterous  substitute  which  offers  itself  as  an  easier 
equivalent  Rome's  terrible  penances  are  just  human 
substitutes  for  the  bitter  and  loathed  exercise  of  true 
repentance ;  and  in  the  lives  of  many  of  her  so-called 
saints,  we  see  how  much  a  man  will  endure  rather  than 
truly  repent,  and  cast  himself  joyfully  on  the  abundant 
mercy  of  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  complaming  hypo- 
crite finds  it  much  more  agreeable  to  his  natural  likings 
to  upbraid  himself  bitterly,  rather  than  to  humble  him- 
self penitently.  The  one,  he  feels,  would  cost  his  selfish- 
ness too  much ;  the  other  can  be  had  for  nothing.  Nay, 
possibly,  among  some  of  our  extreme  Evangelicals,  the 
extent  to  which  this  subject  of  repentance  has  of  lat« 
become  ignored,  and  the  laboured  diminution  of  what  is 
comprehended  in  the  term,  are  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  their  practical  dislike  of  it ;  and  hence  they  make  faith 
in  Christ,  or,  perhaps  sometimes, /ai^A  in  their  own 
faith,  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  repentance  which  is 
so  very  difficult  and  so  unpleasant  to  the  natural  heart. 
But  how  truly  blessed  is  it  to  have  the  heart  broken 
before  God  in  a  penitent  sense  of  its  own  exceeding 
sinfulness,  while  yet  the  broken  heart  is  more  than  com- 
forted by  its  sweet  experience  of  Christ's  free  and  tender 
grace  ! 

The  only  remedy  for  the  disease  of  sin  is  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God ;  Jesus  known,  Jesus  trusted,  Jesus 
loved,  Jesus  follow&l  Our  humbling  knowledge  of  our 
true  condition,  as  sinful  men,  is  useful  to  us  only  as  it 
serves  to  make  wider  room  in  our  hearts  for  Christ.  Such 
self-knowledge  can  be  valuable  to  us  only  as  a  means ; 
it  never  can,  of  itself,  become  a  final  end.  Through  our 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  the  Holy  Spirit  means  to  lead 
us  into  a  profounder  knowledge  of  our  Saviour.  Where, 
through  unbelief  and  pride,  we  fail  to  make  use  of  our 
convictions  of  sin  in  this  way,  it  might  have  been  as  well, 
it  might  often  have  been  better,  indeed,  if  we  had  not 
looked  very  much  to  sinful  self  at  all.  It  is  this  state 
of  soul,  this  possession  of  so  much  light  in  the  under- 
standing as  serves  to  alarm  the  conscience,  while  the 
heart  is  left  still  unchanged,~it  is  this  which  has  filled 
Christendom,  in  all  ages,  with  crowds  of  superstitious 
professors,  who  have  had  no  more  religion  than  served 
to  torment  them  occasionally,  and  who  have  thus  become 
the  ready  dupes  of  a  designing  priesthood. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking ;  and 
just  as  little  does  it  consist  of  groaning,  and  complaining, 
and  self-upbraiding :  the  true  reign  of  God  in  the  heart 
is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  gospel  has  been  given  to  accomplish  in  us  what  the 
law  could  not  do ;  and  self -emptied  faith  finds  in  Christ 
everything  that  can  tend  towards  the  increase  of  its 
humble  joy.  He  is  not  only  bread  to  stay  our  hunger, 
and  water  to  quench  our  thirst,  but  he  is  also  wine  to 
cheer  our  hearts ;  nay,  he  is  a  bundle  of  myrrh  to  regale 
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us  with  his  sweet  perfiime.  In  him  the  soul  is  fnrnbhedi 
not  only  with  a  fall  rapply  of  erery  neceasaiji  but  with 
every  lawful  luxury  as  welL  There  is  not,  on  our  pert, 
a  single  capacity  of  reoeiving  holy  enjoyment  which 
is  not  met  and  satisfied  by  a  something  in  Christ  that 
corresponds  to  it  And  it  is  the  joy  of  the  Lord  that 
constitutes  our  strength ;— the  joy  of  the  Lord,  and  not 
the  legslisf  8  humiliation  because  of  his  own  sin.  Let 
us  rest  nowhere  short  of  Jesus ;  nay,  let  us  rest  nowhere 
short  of  the  highest  measure  of  joy  that  a  creature  can 
find  in  him.  Our  most  humbliDg  discoveries  of  our  own 
sinfidness  and  weakness  have  been  reviealed  to  us,  in 
order  to  break  up  our  obstinate  and  ruinous  rest  of  heart 
in  ourselves,  and  to  send  us,  weary  and  heavy*laden,  to 
Christ  for  rest  Few  mistakes  could  be  more  serious  than 


that  which  the  complaining  hypocrite  makes,  when  be 
fimcies  that  it  is  because  of  the  severity  of  the  self- 
oaademning  epithets  which  he  has  heard  Wet-eyes  apply 
to  himself,  and  which  he  has  seen  more  than  paralleled 
in  the  Bible,  that  Qod  takes  pleasure  in  those  who  use 
them.  No ;  it  is  the  peculiar  disposition  which,  in  the  case 
of  Wet'eyes,  has  given  birth  to  these  expressions,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  has  given  birth  also  to  certain 
other  phenomena  which  he  contrives  to  overlook,— it  is 
this  disposition  that  is  precious  in  Qod*s  sight ;  but  for  a 
man  merely  to  employ  similar  expressions  without  the 
possession  of  the  gracious  disposition,  this  is  only  an 
offence  to  the  God  of  truth,  and  worse  than  unprofitable 
to  the  complaining  man  himself. 

J.  D. 
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BT  THE  BET.  J.  A.  WYLIE,  LL.D. 


!HE  wave  as  it  rolled  sborewards 
brought  with  it  airs  so  soft,  and 
broke  in  sounds  so  musical,  that  it 
was  sweet,  very  sweet,  dwelling  on 
this  Malaga  coast.  The  showers  had  refreshed 
the  plain,  and  the  aloe  and  the  orange-tree  looked 
greener  than  ever.  Then  there  were  the  grand 
mountains — the  bounding-waUs  of  earth,  as  the 
ancient  mariner  took  them  to  be.  A  rampart  of 
mighty  ridges,  the  purple  shadows  in  their  clefts 
and  the  sunlight  upon  their  peaks,  they  engirdled 
with  magnificence  and  strength  the  plain  and  the 
venerable  city,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had 
here  found  its  dwelling-place.  Already  their 
sun-burnt  sides  were  beginning  to  be  somewhat 
freshened  by  the  fast-springing  verdure  which  the 
welcome  rains  had  called  forth.  Tlie  mountains 
give  a  sort  of  home-feeling  to  the  sojourner,  shut- 
ting him  in  with  the  blue  sea  and  the  balmy  soutL 
**  In  this  happy  region,"  they  seem  to  say,  "  the 
rode  breath  of  the  North  shall  never  come  ;  from 
this  shore  summer  shall  never  depart  Here  the 
myrtle's  bloom  and  the  citron's  fragrance  shall  be 
found  at  all  seasons." 

Such  places  are  not  safe  to  dwell  in  :  the 
inhabitant  is  very  apt  to  lie  down  on  the  lap  of 
the  indulgent  earth,  and  to  awake  no  more.  There 
are  such  gardens  of  Nature's  own  making  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  the  globe ;  but  it  has 
not  gone  well  with  the  inhabitant  in  any  one  of 
them.      Some  such   garden   there  was   on   the 


bright  shore  of  Naples.  It,  too,  had  the  moan- 
tains  for  a  wall,  and  a  soil  that  overflowed  with 
corn  and  wine.  But,  alas  !  it  was  smothered  one 
day  under  a  shower  of  ashes ;  and  when,  seven- 
teen centuries  afterwards,  the  veil  was  lifted,  it 
was  seen  that  the  bounty  of  Nature  had  been 
fearfully  abused,  and  that  Pompeii  had  first  been 
drowned  in  her  own  profligacies  before  being 
overwhelmed  in  the  cloud  of  fiery  dust  which  was 
vomited  forth  from  the  bowels  of  Vesuvius. 

Such  another  garden — to  instance  no  more 
— there  was,  too,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  It 
was  inclosed  by  the  hills,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  had  an  earth  so  fertile,  that,  as  we 
are  told,  ^  fulness  of  bread  and  abundance  of 
idleness "  was  the  lot  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
their  neighbours,  doubtless,  who  occupied  the 
less  fertile  and  mountainous  region  on  either  side 
of  it,  envied  them  their  happier  condition.  But 
the  men  who  occupied  this  earthly  paradise  being 
what  they  were,  their  abundance  brought  in  its 
train  a  wickedness  so  great  that  the  "  cry  of  it" 
had  gone  "  up  to  heaven  :"  and  the  end  was  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  that  Sodom  of  later  days 
to  which  we  have  referred — only,  instead  of  a 
shower  of  ashes,  there  came  in  this  instance  a 
shower  of  fire. 

Not  that  there  is  evil  quality  in  the  earth,  or 
in  the  tree,  or  in  the  flower.  The  noxious  prin- 
ciple that  breeds  the  tremendous  peril  that  besets 
such  spots,  and  plants  so  many  snares  around  its 
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inhabitant,  is  not  in  the  beauty  or  fertility  of  the 
region,  but  in  the  heart  of  man.  There  it  is  that 
the  venom  lurks ;  and  till  that  venom  be  expelled, 
it  is  better  that  man  should  dwell  on  the  sterOe 
moantain  or  in  the  naked  wilderness  than  in  a 
region  where  abundance  of  delights  only  seduces 
him  into  a  life  of  vice,  and  prepares  him  for  a 
lot  of  slavery. 

And  what  a  beautiful  authentication  do  these 
considerations,  based  on  the  history  of  the  race, 
furnish  of  the  truth  of  the  early  Scripture  narra- 
tive, "  He  drove  out  the  man" — out  of  paradise ! 
It  was  a  necessity ;  it  was  a  mercy  j  it  was  the 
first  step  towards  man's  redemption.  An  inhos- 
pitable world  it  was,  verily,  into  which  he  was 
now  cast — savage,  undressed,  unplanted :  it  was 
all  a  desert  Bat  the  most  savage  spot  in  it  all 
was  fitter  for  man's  abode — man  being  what  he  now 
was—than  the  paradise  from  which,  with  a  sever- 
ity so  stem,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  but  a  benefi- 
cence so  blessed  and  gracious,  he  had  just  been 
driven  out  Better  far  that  he  should  till  the 
earth  and  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,,  than 
that  he  should  do  what  doubtless  he  much  wished 
to  do — sit  down  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden 
and  enjoy  himself 

We  were  descanting  on  the  plain,  so  grandly 
walled,  so  deliciously  laved.  When  one  wearies 
of  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  he  has  only,  if  he 
wishes  to  vary  his  enjoyment,  to  turn  to  the 
city — the  labyrinth  of  alleys  and  courts,  to  wit, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Malaga.  What  a 
curious  old  town — more  so  even  than  Cordova ! 
Its  lanes  are  not  so  crooked,  but  somehow  they 
look  more  ancient :  and  so  they  ought^  for  while 
Cordova  is  Moorish,  Malaga  is  Phoenician,  and 
goes  a  thousand  years  at  least  further  beck.  We 
make  a  dive  into  it^  and  forget  the  modem  times. 
We  are  in  a  very  old  world.  All  around  us 
reminds  us  of  a  state  of  things  which  may  have 
existed  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  most  pro- 
bably there  has  been  little  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  aspect  of  Malaga  since  the  time  when 
the  Phoenician  ships  were  wont  to  anchor  in  its 
bay,  and  crowds  of  Phoenician  sailors  and  traf- 
fickers were  wont  to  choke  up  its  narrow  streets. 
These  streets  are  deep  and  tunnd-like  :  the  tall 
buildings  shut  out  the  sun,  and  there  is  a  shady 
coolness  in  the  narrow  alley  which  is  exceedingly 


welcome.  Indeed,  passing  from  the  bright  warm 
shore  into  these  dark  and  tunnel-like  lanes,  one 
can  scarce  get  quit  of  the  feeling  that  he  has  left 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  threading  the 
masses  of  a  subterranean  dty.  A  cloud  of  Phoeni- 
cian memories  gather  round  one ;  and  one  can 
wander  about — he  cannot  wander  wrong— in 
this  fashion  all  day :  pausing  now  in  front  of  this 
bazaar,  with  its  primitive  merchandiEo  and  its 
apathetic  owner  ;  and  now  turning  into  this 
court,  with  its  trickling  fountain  and  its  palm  or 
banana ;  and  now  stepping  aside  to  avoid  the 
laden  mule^  so  gaily  decorated  with  tassels,  and 
driven,  or  it  may  be  bestrode,  by  an  Andalusian — 
tall  and  vigorous,  his  form  a  perfect  model  of 
manly  grace;  his  eye  dark;  his  complexion  a  clear 
olive  j  his  black  bushy  locks  showing  themselves 
from  under  his  sombrero;  a  short  jacket  closely 
fitting  the  shape^  decorated  with  a  little  needle- 
work and  rows  of  buttons;  a  cigarette  in  the 
mouth ;  a  red  sash  round  the  waist ;  tight-fitting 
breeches,  relieved  by  rows  of  buttons,  and  bottinas 
of  russet-leather  oicasing  the  l^gS)  and  left  open 
at  the  calf  to  show  the  white  stocking.  Amid 
these  scenes— which  wear  the  colour  of  the  East, 
and  present  the  image  of  ancient  times — one  may 
wander  for  days,  his  mind  in  dMaJtdlle,  like 
French  soldiers  on  a  march,  with  little  chance  of 
being  rudely  shaken  out  of  his  reverie  by  meeting 
acquaintance  or  countryman,  as  in  countries  nearer 
home — Switzerland,  for  instance.  But  these  are 
fruitful  daya  Then  it  is  that  scenes  and  inci- 
dents stamp  themselves  on  the  mind,  without 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  observer ;  and 
laid  up  in  the  memory,  they  slowly  acquire  body 
and  flavour,  and  become  ripened  for  future  use. 
Pleasant  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  talk  them  oyer  with 
a  companion  on  the  spot;  but  impressions  ex- 
pressed before  th^  are  well  produced  are  like  a 
half-printed  photograph,  or  like  fruit  plucked  in 
a  state  of  greenness,  and  which  never  can  ripen. 

We  bid  adieu  to  Malaga,  and  turn  our  face 
toward  the  mountains.  On  the  other  side  of  those 
great  hills  stands  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  accounted  a  model 
of  grace  and  architectural  beauty.  It  is  so 
airy,  and  so  finely  proportioned;  it  glows  all 
over  with  the  beauty  of  the  East,  and  alto- 
gether is  so  fanciful  and  sylph-like,  that  it  is 
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an  edifice  of  which  genii,  and  not  men,  might  be 
the  builders.  Its  name  has  become  a  sjmonyme 
for  loveliness — the  Alhambra.  Let  us  visit  this 
world-renowned  structure.  But  how  surmount 
the  wall  of  rock  which  divides  the  plain  of  Makga 
from  the  Vega  of  Granada,  where  the  Alhambra 
is  to  be  seen  ?  English  skill  and  gold  have  cleft 
a  road  through  these  great  mountains.  Onward, 
through  black  gorge,  across  yawning  chasm,  round 
dizzy  peak,  runs  the  railway.  The  savage  gran- 
deurs of  the  ride  fill  the  traveller's  imagination 
with  images  of  terror  ;  but  it  is  only  the  image, 
not  the  reality.  He  crosses  this  mountain-chain 
about  as  safely  as  he  would  any  meadow  in  all 
England.  Only  of  the  journey  to  Oranada  there 
yet  remains  a  part  to  be  gone  by  diligence^  and 
that  is  enough  to  give  the  tourist  a  taste  of  what 
this  journey  once  was,  and  of  what  a  tour  in  all 
those  parts  of  Spain  to  which  railways  have 
not  yet  been  extended  still  is. 

We  made  the  journey  by  night  There  was 
no  moon,  but  there  was  abundance  of  stars,  of 
a  size  and  brilliance  such  as  only  that  coast  can 
show.  They  came  in  such  crowds  that  one 
feared  that  room  would  not  be  found  for  them  in 
that  vault)  wide  and  lofty  as  it  was.  6y-and-by 
our  speed  slackened,  and  this  told  us  that  we  had 
begun  to  climb.  In  a  little  we  had  yet  another 
proof  of  the  fact  in  the  keen  icy  air  that  met  us 
— how  different  from  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
shore  we  had  just  left!  We  ventured  a  look 
out  at  the  carriage  window.  Around  us  were 
peaks  shooting  far  up  among  the  stars ;  abysses 
running  down,  and  yet  deeper  down,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  darkness;  and  there  were 
savage  and  jagged  cli£&  frowning  terribly  at  each 
other  across  narrow  ravines.  This  array  of  terrors, 
magnified  and  multiplied  by  the  dim  light  under 
which  it  was  beheld,  set  our  imagination  working. 
Terrible  fancies  came  crowding  into  our  mind. 
What  if  we  should  dash  against  that  crag  which 
seemed  to  stand  right  in  our  path  !  What  if  our 
train  should  take  a  leap  down  into  this  gulf! 
Here  arc  we  nearing  a  chasm ;  is  there  a  bridge 
across  it  1  This  thought-taking  would  not  add, 
we  reflected,  one  atom  to  our  safety,  so  we  drew 
in  our  head,  and  fixed  our  eyes  upon  the  lamp 
that  was  burning  at  the  roof  of  our  carriage  with 
quiet)  steady  flame.      Onward  sped  our  train; 


shooting  chasm,  and  circumnavigating  crag,  like 
some  night-dragon,  scattering  the  darkness  with 
the  glance  of  its  red  eye,  and  startling  the  silence 
with  the  rush  of  its  iron  wings,  and  steering  its 
way  in  safety  through  all  the  perils  of  that  dark 
land. 

After  a  four  hours'  journey  of  this  fashion  we 
halted.     The  mountainous  region  had  been  tra- 
versed, and  we  were  now  to  be  transferred  to  the 
diligence.      Now  commenced  a  new  set  of  ex- 
periences.    On  leaving  the  railway  carriage  we 
found  the  wind  like  ice ;  it  cut  to  the  bone. 
"  J/wcAo/rto,  muchofrioy*  shouted  our  conductor, 
as  he  hurried  us  along  over  a  heap  of  stones  which 
served  as  a  platform,  towards  a  bulky  object  which 
loomed  at  a  little  distance  in  the  darkness,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  diligence  wliich  was 
to   convey  us   to  Loja,  where  the  railway  to 
Granada  again  resumed.    "  Muchojrio,''  reiterated 
the  man,  as  he  urged  us  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
cutting  blast  in  his   cavernous-looking  vehicle. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  till  we  chanced  to  visit 
countries  termed  hot,  we  never  knew  what  cold 
was ;  that  is,  such  cold  as  we  find  occasional  re- 
ferences to  in  the  Bible, — as,  for  instance,  when  the 
Psalmist  asks,  *^  Who  can  stand  before  his  cold]" 
or  when  Jacob  tells  Laban  that  while  he  kept  bis 
flocks  on  the  plains  of  Fadan  Aram,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  such  alternations  of  temperature,  *'tbat  in 
the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost 
by  nighf     Three  times  have  we  experienced  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  each  time  in  a  part  of  the  world 
famed  for  its  genial  climate.    Our  first  experience 
was  in  the  south  of  France,  when  the  mistral  was 
blowing ;  our  second  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  when 
the  tramontana  came  sweeping  down  from  the 
frozen  Apennine ;  and  now  a  third  time  we  felt  the 
same  severity  of  temperature  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andalusian  mountains,  not  a  long  way  from  the 
balmy  shore  of  Malaga. 

We  made  haste  to  obey  our  conductor,  by 
tumbling  into  his  conveyance,  which  stood  ready 
yoked,  to  go  on  its  way  through  a  country  which, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  seen  in  the  darkness,  looked 
wild  enough,  and  by  a  road  which,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  needed  something  brighter  than  starlight 
to  make  it  visible.  The  rickety  diligence  was 
well  littered  with  straw ;  it  had  a  musty  smeU ; 
and  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  on  the 
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road,  it  gave  signs  that  some  day  sooti — ^we  hoped 
it  might  not  be  just  yet — ^it  would  fall  in  pieces, 
and  deposit  its  freight  on  the  highway.  It  was 
not  over-capacious,  and  some  dozen  of  Spanish 
men  and  Spanish  women,  besides  ourselves,  were 
crowded  into  it 

The  Majos  were  in  their  brown  capas,  the 
Majtu  in  their  lace  mantillas  or  cotton  handker- 
chiefs. We  were  closely  packed,  and  that  was  a 
comfort  in  a  night  so  bitter :  but  Spaniards 
seldom  wash  either  person  or  clothes,  so  the 
hotter  the  air  of  the  diligence  it  grew  the  more 
odorous.  Before  many  minutes  we  had  an  addi- 
tion to  its  fragrance;  for  now  scarce  a  mouth 
bat  held  a  cigarette.  London  in  a  fog,  will  give 
a  lively  idea  of  the  interior  of  our  diligence.  We 
almost  wished  we  were  back  in  the  cold.  Our 
companions  talked,  laughed,  and  jested.  Oblig- 
ing and  kindly  they  were,  only  they  followed  in 
all  things  the  manners  of  their  country ;  and  the 
man  who  expects  that  foreigners  are  to  forego 
their  usages  on  his  account,  had  better  stay  at 
home. 

We  had  unmistakable  proo&  as  to  the  kind  of 
road  on  which  we  were  travelling.  It  seemed  to 
belong  to  that  class  of  highways  for  which  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  were  famous  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Wade,  the  man  who  made 
them.  Now  we  were  toiling  slowly  up  the  steep, 
BOW  we  were  rattling  down  the  declivity.  Every 
few  minutes  there  would  come  a  fearful  jolt, 
which  threw  the  passengers  all  of  a  heap,  and 
•threatened  to  lay  the  vehicle  on  its  side.  The 
plash  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  the  carriage  wheels, 
at  times,  told  us  that  we  were  taking  rivers  at 
the  nearest,  without  going  round  by  the  bridge ; 
for  this  good  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  bridge  was 
not  yet  built  The  rolling  of  our  vehicle  had  at 
length  the  same  effect  upon  the  passengers  which 
the  rollmg  of  a  ship  at  sea  has  on  landsmen ;  that 
is,  some  of  them  got  dead  sick.  It  was  no  place 
for  ceremony.  Must  we  write  iti  Our  sick 
passengers  disburdened  their  stomachs,  just  as 
sick  men  in  a  ship  will ;  and,  happily,  there  was 
abundance  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  diligenca 
Com  de  Spafla. 

If  the  night  was  long  and  weaiy,  it  made  the 
dawn  all  the  more  welcome.  It  seemed  unwill- 
ing  to  come^  but  at  last  the  stars  gave  place, 


and  the  last  shone  out  With  the  return  of 
the  light  we  found  ourselves  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Vega,  in  &ct  passing  through  that  gap  in 
the  mountains  which,  like  a  gateway,  gives  en- 
trance to  this  great  and  fertile  plain.  On  our 
right  was  the  old  gaunt  town  of  Antequera,  just 
beginning  to  awake.  The  great  mountain  that 
leaned  over  it  wore  the  glow  of  the  young  day ; 
its  face  yawned  in  numerous  caverns;  the  en- 
trance, as  the  natives  of  these  parts  believe,  to 
subterranean  halls,  where  genii  dwell,  where  vast 
hordes  of  gold  and  silver  are  laid  up,  or  where 
warriors  and  princes  hold  wassail  On  these 
grandeurs  we  cannot  with  certainty  speak,  not 
having  seen  them;  but  of  the  wealth  above 
ground,  or  rather  of  the  wealth  that  might  be,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  speaking.  It  was  a  feast  to 
our  eyes,  after  the  weary  night-ride,  and  our  dis- 
mal acquaintance  with  the  arid  plains  of  Castile 
and  La  Mancha,  to  see  the  meadows  around  Ante- 
quera, watered  by  living  streams,  shaded  by  goodly 
trees,  while  the  vegetable  products  in  the  gardens 
scattered  over  the  valley — ^the  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  carrots — were  of  girth  so  enormous,  that  they 
were  meet  for  the  table  at  which  only  Goliaths  of 
Oath  should  sit  and  dine. 

A  league  or  two  beyond  Antequera — that  is, 
at  the  little  town  of  Loja — the  railway  resumes, 
and  the  journey  thence  to  Qranada  is  over  the 
famous  Vega,  the  garden  of  Spain.  This  magni- 
ficent expanse,  some  thirty  miles  by  twenty,  has 
shared  the  fate  of  most  great  plains — it  has  been 
a  frequent  battle-field.  At  those  seasons  when 
the  plough  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  it 
was  a  paradise  —  a  vade  expanse  of  waving 
grain,  intermingled  with  orange  and  citron  groves. 
When  the  sword  had  the  dominion,  it  was  a  field 
of  blood.  Fertile  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  contests 
of  Christian  and  Saracen  have  left  scarce  a  foot- 
breadth  of  it  nnwatered  by  that  "  red  rain,  which 
makes  the  harvest  grow."  But  on  these  things 
we  do  not  dwell  We  hasten  onwards,  and  place 
ourselves  at  the  gate  of  Qranada. 

Than  this  old  capital  of  the  Moors,  there  are 
few  cities  on  earth  more  grandly  situated.  It 
has  the  spacious  Vega  in  front  Behind  it,  at  the 
height  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  are  the  snowy 
crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Thus  sits  Qranada. 
At  its  feet  is  eternal  summer — ^waters  that  never 
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fail,  trees  whose  leaf  fades  not,  and  flowers  which 
at  all  seasons  yield  their  fragrance  and  display 
their  blossoms.  Above  it  is  winter;  his  stern 
presence  tempering  the  voluptuous  softness  of  the 
scone,  and  enhancing  rather  than  impairing  the 
beauty  over  which  he  hangs  his  snows.  The  sky 
rains  upon  the  prospect  a  serene  crystal  light  all 
the  year  through,  unless  at  those  rare  times  when 
the  tempest  gathers  darkly  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alpujarras,  and  the  thunder's  voice  resounds  along 
the  plain. — But  it  is  the  Alhambra  we  have  come 
to  visit. 

It  rises  right  above  Qranada.  Drop  a  stone 
from  the  summit  of  any  of  its  fronting  towers, 
and  it  would  come  little  short  of  fedling  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  city.  A  spur  of  mountain  comes 
down  firom  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  when  it  touches 
Granada,  it  bridles  sharply  up,  and,  erecting  itself 
into  a  steep  bluff  crag,  leans  over  the  buildings 
of  the  town.  On  this  crag  is  placed  the  Alham- 
bra, a  dream  of  the  Orient  in  stone. 

Let  us  ascend  to  it.  We  start  from  the  great 
square  of  the  Vivarambla,  where,  in  the  days  of 
the  magnificent  Moor,  gallant  knights  jousted  in 
tournament ;  but  now  loiterers  in  brown  cloaks, 
and  poor  market-women,  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves. We  traverse  the  Zacatin,  whose  narrow 
pathway  and  bazaar-like  shops  remind  one  of 
Constantinople.  We  climb  another  narrow  wind- 
ing calle,  and  pass  out  at  the  city  gate.  We  are 
in  the  domains  of  the  Alhambra.  We  ascend  a 
steep  avenue  shaded  by  elms,  and  can  see,  on  our 
lefty  through  the  overarching  boughs,  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra  on  the  crown  of  the  steep ;  while, 
on  the  right,  occupying  the  opposing  summit,  are 
the  Torres  Vermejos,  or  vermilion  towers.  These 
are  much  older  than  the  Alhambra,  seeing  they 
can  be  traced  far  back  in  Arabian  story,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Bed  Towers."  Some  assign  their 
erection  to  the  Romans ;  others  to  the  earlier 
Phoenicians. 

We  reach  the  top  of  the  avenue ;  we  turn 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  we  stand  before  a  square 
Moorish  tower  or  gateway.  This  is  the  ^^  Qate  of 
Justice ;"  for  here,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ori- 
entals and  the  precedent  of  scriptural  times,  sat, 
sometimes  the  king,  sometimes  an  inferior  judge, 
to  hear  causes,  pronounce  sentence,  and  see  the 
punishment  inflicted.     This  was  a  dispatch  which 


mocks  the  slow  delays  of  modem  times.  The 
arch  is  in  the  horse-shoe  form ;  on  the  key-stone 
on  the  outer  side  is  graven  a  hand;  on  the 
inner  side  is  graven  a  key.  The  hidden  mean- 
ing of  these  symbols  has  much  perplexed  inter- 
preters. There  went  abroad  a  tradition,  that  till 
the  hand  should  reach  down,  and,  passing  under 
the  arch,  grasp  the  key,  the  Alhambra  could  not 
be  taken.  But  as  the  result  has  not  verified  the 
prophecy,  we  scarce  think  that  this  was  what  the 
wise  Moor  meant.  Others  have  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tured hand  a  talisman  to  protect  the  building  from 
evil,  and  to  guard  the  treasures  hidden  under  it 
But  we  submit  that  its  builder,  Ibn-1-ahmar,  in 
1248,  was  much  more  likely  to  expend  his  trea- 
sures in  paying  his  masons  and  canying  on  his 
wars,  than  bury  them  idly  in  the  earth,  and 
so  needed  no  talisman  to  guard  what  did  not 
exist.  Those  probably  are  nearer  the  truth— 
though,  after  all,  the  secret  may  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  finding  out — who  see  in  these  chisel- 
lings  the  symbols  of  the  two  chief  attributes  of  a 
ruler, — power  and  knowledge  :  a  hand  strong  to 
govern,  and  a  wisdom  able  to  judge. 

We  enter  by  the  gate ;  we  pass  on  through  tortu- 
ous stone  alleys  :  Spanish  soldiers,  portly  priests, 
guides  and  tatterdemalions — hidalgoes,  though  in 
rags — paced  up  and  down,  or  slept  on  stone 
benches.  Threading  this  passage,  we  emerged  on 
the  esplanade  on  which  stands  the  Alhambra,  and 
which  commands  a  glorious  view  of  the  Vega, 
with  its  bounding  hills.  We  are  impatient  to 
enter  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  unique  beauty 
within.  But  stay  :  there  is  a  preliminary  which 
must  be  gone  through.  However  little  the  stone 
key  may  be  understood,  all  understand  the  silver 
one ;  and  unless  the  hand  of  the  visitor  lay  hold 
on  this  key,  he  will  linger  long  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Alhambra. 

We  enter,  and  find  ourselves  in  another  clime. 
The  East,  with  all  its  radiant  beauty,  has  sud- 
denly opened  to  us.  The  chisel  toiling  patiently 
from  day  to  day  could  not  have  reared  anything 
so  airy,  so  graceful,  so  dazzling,  so  unlike  any 
other  structure  we  ever  beheld.  Enchantment 
alone,  summoning  up  at  will  the  dreams  of  the 
fancy,  could  have  called  into  existence  this  glori- 
ous pile.  So  one  feels.  To  go  over  the  whole 
edifice  were  impossible ;  it  would  fill  a  volume. 
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We  select  as  a  Bpecimen  one  or  two  i^Muimtnti. 
We  enter  first  the  Oonrt  oC  the  AlberoiL  It  as 
paved  with  white  marbla  In  the  centre  is  a 
spadooB  baeuiy  an  huhdred  and  thirty  feet  long, 
and  of  prop(Nrttonate  width.  It  is  softened  bj  a 
hedge  of  hisee,  whose  foliage  and  Idossoitis  are 
warcel7  more  delicate  and  lovely  than  tiie  aa^ejo 
walls  and  the  Moorish  peristyles  which  encom- 
pass the  apartment. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  Court  of  Li(»is.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  edifice^  perhaps^  from  which  a 
more  tolerable  idea  can  be  got  of  the  original 
splendour  of  the  place  than  this.  In  the  centre 
is  still  the  alabaster  basin,  supported  by  its  twelve 
lions,  which  legendary  stoty  has  immortaliaed^ 
We  heard  its  waters  trickle  even  as  when  Moorish 
princess,  or  Arabian  khalif,  walked  here.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  azulejos^  interspersed  wit^ 
fiower-beda.  Around  the  four  sides  run  Arabian 
arcades ;  the  filigree  work  of  which  is  delicate  as 
gossamer,  soft  and  lovely  as  hangings  of  lace. 
The  arches  are  si^ported  on  rows  of  white  marl^ 
pillars,  some  hundred  and  thirty  in  aU  j  tall  and 
pahn-lik^  and  so  slender  that  one  wonders  to  see 
them  bear  up  the  arches.  A  more  fikiry  scene  it 
IB  impossible  to  imagina  Here,  as  everywhere, 
in  this  wonderful  pile,  grace  and  loveliness  is 
the  prevailing  characteristic — ^not  grandeur  which 
stimulates^  but  beauty  which  soothes  the  mind 
and  W006  it  to  voluptuous  enjojrment 

Let  us  ascend  the  great  tower  of  the  Gomares. 
It  dominates  the  whole  place,  and  looks  down 
into  the  dec^  ravine  of  the  Darro,  affording,  as 
we  pass  up,  beautiftd  glimpses  of  the  distant 
mountains,  and  of  the  rivers  and  gardens  which  it 
overhangs.  We  enter  a  vestibule.  Though  only 
an  anti-chamber,  we  are  charmed  with  its  elegance, 
its  alcoves,  its  slim  pillars,  and  the  lace'like 
traeery  of  its  walls.  A  Moorish  archway  admits 
us  into  a  lofty  halL  It  is  called  the  ''  Salo<m  of 
the  Ambassadors,''  from  its  having  been,  as  is 
supposed,  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  Traces  of  its  former  splendoiir  remain  in 
the  rich  arabesques  of  the  walls,  and  especial^ 
in  the  lofty^vaulted  ceiling  of  cedar-work  on 
which  tiie  Arabian  pencil  has  lavished  all  its 
uwrvellous  powers.  Ornaments  of  gcdd  glitter 
on  a  ground  of  blue  and  red.  Opposite  the 
entrance  ss  the  spot  where  the  throne  stood.    The 


place  is  marked  by  a  suitable  inscription  on  the 
wall 

There  is  the  «  Hall  of  Justice,"  there  is  the 
*^  Mosque,"  there  are  the  "  Baths,"  there  is  the 
^Queen's  dressing-room,'*  and  a  dozen  apartments 
besides,  on  which  we  cannot  dwell  They  are  all 
alike  in  their  etquisite  beauty  and  fiairy  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  yet  each  differs  from  the  other.  Tho 
Egyptians  a£bcted  the  solemn  in  architecture ; 
the  Moors  strove  to  ekcel  in  the  light  and  graceful. 
And  wonderful  indeed  is  the  art  with  which  they 
wtoughtk  tTnder  its  plastic  power  the  marble 
shot  up  into  pillars  tall,  graceful,  and  elegant  aathe 
palm-tree  :  the  solid  stone  grew  into  a  substance 
as  delicate  as  the  fabrics  woven  on  the  looms  of 
Ghent,  or  knitted  by  the  lace-workers  of  Mechlin. 
The  fret-work  of  the  walls  and  the  tracery  of  the 
arcades  was  beautiful  as  the  silver-  work  of  theTurin 
artificers^  The  tints  of  the  assulejos  or  Moorish 
tiles  were  like  light  itself;  and  the  poxltinga 
which  adorned  the  chambers,  though  dmple, — all 
r^resentationa  (^  living  forms  b^g  ezduded^ 
and  only  geometrical  figures  admitted, — had,  from 
their  ingenious  combination,  a  moat  da&ding 
effect  And  then  the  roof!  It  glowed  like  a 
heaven.  It  glittered  and  shot  forth  rays  of  light,, 
as  if  formed  of  crystal,  or  gemmed  with  precious 
stones.  A  rare  and  marvellous  art  it  truly  was 
that  could  create  aU  this.  It  stood  alone  in  the 
world.  It  was  bom  with  the  Moor,  and  it  died 
with  the  Moor.  It  was  sunny  as  the  dime  from 
which  be  came  :  graceful  as  the  v^etable  forms 
which  nature  presented  to*  his  eye  :  brilliant  as 
the  starry  vault  hung  above  his  head,  and  fra- 
gile, apparently,  as  the  tent  in  which  his  an- 
cestors lived.  And  yet  it  was  not  so.  Here 
has  the  Alhambra  been  standing  all  these  six 
centuries.  The  ndns  and  the  winds  of  the  moun- 
tains have  beaten  upon  it,  yet  it  has  not  fallen. 
Earthquake  has  rocked  it^  its  tall  slender  pillars 
are  still  erect;  armies  have  assailed  it,  yet  its 
arches  are  not  bowed  nor  its  roof  crushed.  Bar- 
barous occupants  have  lodged  in  it,  and  time  has 
laid  its  hand  upon  it,  yet  its  glories,  though 
dimmed,  are  not  extinguished.  If  such  the 
Alhambra  still  is,  in  its  age,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  its  youth !  How  fresh  and  fair  when. 
newly  from  tiie  hands  of  its  builder ! 

The  Alhambra  is  another  instance  of  the  power- 
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lessness  of  art  to  civilize.  Beauty,  the  most  ex- 
quisite—even the  beauty  of  the  Alhambra— can- 
not expel  passion  or  woo  the  soul  to  virtue. 
Under  these  glorious  roofs  what  foul  deeds  have 
been  plotted ;  and  in  these  lovely  chambers  what 
atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed !  How  often 
has  the  blood  of  the  innocent  victim  deluged  this 
marble  floor,  and  mingled  with  the  crystal  waters 
of  that  fountain  !  Men  have  lived  l^ere  day  by 
day,  and  from  one  year  to  another,  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  elegancies,  so  fitted,  as  some  have 
thought,  to  prompt  to  what  is  gentle,  and  tender. 


and  loving,  and  yet  the  tiger  within  them  has, 
all  the  while,  been  unsubdued.  To  tame  man's 
soul  and  make  it  gentle — ^to  purify  man's  heart 
and  make  it  holy — it  needs  something  more  than 
the  creations  of  the  chisel  and  the  glories  of  the 
pendL  And  we  were  unspeakably  delighted  to 
read,  in  a  recent  communication  from  Spain,  that 
a  young  minister,  who  lately  visited  the  Alhambra, 
passed,  on  his  way  down  from  it,  a  little  group  of 
Spaniards,  seated  under  the  trees,  in  the  calm 
evening  air,  busy  reading  the  Bible. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  SCSIFTUBE  AS  TO  SACBED  PLACES  AHB  OBJECTS. 

SIXTH  ABTICLE. 


|HE  Old  Testament  knows  but  one 
sacred  place  —  the  tabernacle,  or 
temple,  and  its  belongings.  In  these 
the  localizing  and  relic-loving  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature  were  both  indulged  and 
restrained.  That  they  were  to  be  indulged  only 
in  the  transition  state  of  the  Church  and  in  pre- 
paration for  a  higher,  we  learn  from  the  reply  of 
our  Lord  to  the  question  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  :  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 

at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father; but  the 

hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him  "  (John  iv.  21,  23).  These  words  announce 
the  advent  of  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the 
truth,  that  finds  food  for  its  piety  in  all  places, 
objects,  and  timea  To  the  New  Testament, 
therefore,  sacred  places  and  objects  are  un- 
'  known.  Name  and  thing  are  alike  unknown. 
In  this  it  runs  counter  to  the  whole  current  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman 
worlds.  Up  to  New  Testament  times  all  religious 
feeling  and  sentiment  gathered  around  favourite 
spots  and  objects.  There  were  "  holy  grounds  " 
and  "  holy  things."  There,  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made,  and  there  the  god  was  found  propitious — 
Apollo,  at  Delphos ;  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  Seldom 
was  a  spot  chosen  for  the  erection  of  an  ancient 
temple  until  the  god  to  whom  it  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated indicated  his  local  preference  by  some  sign 


from  heaven.  The  system  of  Polytheism — if 
system  it  had — ^was  to  loealue  worship,  and  con- 
secrate by  turns  every  new  or  striking  object  or 
appearance  of  Natura  There  were  gods  of  the 
hills  and  gods  of  the  valleys ;  and  the  great  ocean 
not  only  had  its  Neptune,  but  each  lake,  river,  and 
fountain  its  presiding  deity.  In  this  current,  for 
ages,  ran  strongly  and  steadily  the  religious  nature 
of  man,  making  and  multiplying  to  itself  without 
end  objects  of  worship. 

This  tendency  the  divine  legislation  of  Moses 
did  not  attempt  to  root  out^  but  only  to  restrain 
and  regulate.  At  the  appearance  of  the  burning 
bush,  Moses  is  told  "  to  take  his  shoes  from  off 
his  feet"  Wandering  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
Israel  could  no  more  localize  worship  than  sulors 
traversing  the  oceaa  Tet  God  gave  them  sacred 
objects,  which  they  carried  about  and  set  up  as 
often  as  they  encamped  in  a  tabernacle,  made 
after  the  pattern  shown  them  in  the  mount  So 
soon  as  they  entered  Canaan  they  got  also  a  sacred 
locality — Mount  Zion — ^which  *'  he  desired  for  his 
habitation;"  of  which  they  could  in  after  ages 
say,  as  the  Jews  still  say,  "  Thy  servants  take 
pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  &vour  the  dust 
thereof*  (Ps.  cil  4).  "Why  leap  ye,  ye  high 
mountains  f  This  is  the  mountain  which  God 
desires  to  dwell  in."  When  Christians  now 
sing  the  Hundred  and  thirty-second  Psalm,  they 
no  longer  think  of  Zion  as  the  one  favoured 
spot  of  the  earth,  or  its  Temple  as  the  only 
habitation  God  has  chosen ;  but  of  the  Church 
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in  all  the  world,  wherever  two  or  three  are 
met  together  in  his  name.  A  comparison  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  shows  us  that  the 
religion  of  the  Jew  was  only  localized  for  a  season, 
that  in  a  fntare  day  it  might  be  given  to  all  lands. 
But  to  the  ancient  Jew  the  Hundred  and  thirty- 
second  Psalm  expressed  an  intensely  and  ex- 
cloaiyely  local  feeling.  Some  faint  ideas  he  might 
have  from  the  prophets  of  his  religion  one  day 
lightening  every  land — ^yet  in  his  thought  it  was 
only  by  bringing  them  aU  to  worship  at  Jem- 
salem  and  gathering  new  glory  around  its  Temple. 
The  Jew  never  doubted  that  Jerusalem  was  the 
place  where  all  nations  should  gather  for  the 
highest  and  most  acceptable  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  one  God.  "  Whether  in  this  mountain,  or  in 
Jerusalem  %  "  was  the  question  between  the  Jew 
and  Samaritan,  neither  of  them  doubting  that  it 
was  either  the  one  or  the  other.  To  which  our  Lord 
gave  an  answer  pleasing  to  neither,  yet  expressing 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  opposition  to  all  heal 
ur  c^ect  worship. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  seek  to  extin- 
gnish  the  tendency  to  gather  the  religious  feelings 
around  certain  visible  objects.  It  is  only  careful 
still  to  restrain  and  regulate  this  propensity.  The 
most  sacred  thing  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was 
the  ark,  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  over 
which  was  the  mercy-seat  and  the  cherubim  over- 
shadowing it,  where  the  Shekinah  appeared. 
Within  the  ark  was  the  pot  of.  manna,  the  rod  of 
Aaron  that  budded,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 
The  ark  with  its  contents  was  so  guarded  from 
profanation  that  only  the  high  priest  could  enter, 
and  that  after  solemn  sacrifices  of  purification,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  deepest  adoration.  An  Uzzah 
was  smitten  with  death  for  his  unhallowed  curi- 
osity, though  in  the  act  of  sustaining  it  from  &11- 
hig.  But  though  the  ark  and  its  contents  were 
thos  guarded,  and  they  were  objects  of  deepest 
national  interest,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  no- 
where enjoined  that  they  should  be  brought  out 
X^y,  or  on  any  occasions  whatsoever,  to  be 
shown,  like  the  relics  of  a  Boman  Catholic  samt, 
to  the  people.  There  they  are  laid  up,  as  hU- 
Meal  witnesses  for  God,  his  priesthood  and  laws; 
at  hand  when  needed ;  qften,  we  have  no  doubt, 
referred  to,  and  the  subject  of  conversation  by  the 
old,  and  of  many  questions  by  the  young ; — ^yet 


never,  that  we  read  of,  actually  brought  out  to 
view  to  receive  the  homage  or  adoration  of  the 
people,  or  even  to  awaken  anew  their  interest  in 
their  national  history.  Every  seven  years  the 
Law  was  to  be  read  publicly  during  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  What  occasion  so  suitable  for 
showing  to  the  people  these  venerable  relics  of 
the  past  1  The  kings  of  Israel  were  to  transcribe 
a  copy  of  the  Law  with  their  own  hands ;  yet  we 
never  read  that  they  were  admitted  to  a  sight  of 
these  historical  relics,  or  commanded  to  do  them 
reverence.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  nor  on  their 
return  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  golden  vessels  which  Cyrus 
restored,  amongst  which,  we  naturally  presume, 
was  the  ark  with  its  contents ;  but  of  its  contents, 
though  more  rare  and  difficult  to  be  replaced  if 
lost  than  any  precious  stones,  no  mention  is  made. 
Who  that  has  read  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  not  paused  with  interest  over  his  narrative  of 
the  discovery,  after  one  hundred  years'  oblivion, 
of  the  Scottish  regalia  in  a  neglected  chest  in  the 
Castie  of  Edinburgh  ?  As  these  relics  of  an 
ancient  kingdom  were  being  disclosed,  a  solemn 
awe  came  over  all  present  Scott's  favourite 
daughter  grew  pale,  and  a  sense  of  fainting  came 
over  her.  "  I  discovered,"  says  Scott,  "  that  my 
daughter  had  become  a  woman."  But  what  were 
the  associations  of  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
Scotchmen  with  their  regalia,  compared  to  that 
blended  religious  and  national  feeling  with  which 
a  Jew  must  have  regarded  these  relics  ?  Tet  not 
more  perfect  was  the  concealment  of  the  body  of 
Moses  than  the  concealment  of  these  relics  from 
the  people.  Though  laid  up  where  aU  came  to 
worship,  not  once,  during  the  fourteen  centuries 
of  the  national  existence,  do  we  read  of  them. 
What  objects  for  a  pious  priest  or  Levite  to  have 
secreted  during  the  Captivity,  that  he  might  re- 
produce them  another  day,  and  earn  a  nation's 
gratitude.  A  Bachel  stole  her  father's  images, 
and  the  Danites  took  away  those  of  Micah ;  and 
nothing  would  appear  so  worthy  of  pious  care  to 
a  Jew  as  he  foresaw  the  desolation  of  the  sacred 
things  by  an  enemy,  and  nothing  apparently  so 
easy  as  to  have  secreted  them.  The  regalia  of 
Scotland  were,  for  many  years,  secreted  in  the 
floor  of  a  pulpit  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  fidelity  of 
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the  parties  is  recorded  to  their  honour  in  history  : 
but  what  comparison  between  them  and  the  tables 
of  the  Law,  written  by  the  finger  of  God ;  the 
pot  of  manna ;  the  rod,  whose  blossoming  decided 
for  ever  the  priestly  family  in  Israel ;  and  the 
mercy-seat,  on  which  for  ages  the  divine  glory 
rested) 

The  father  of  the  Jewish  nation  bought  the 
field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  whilst  only  a  sojour* 
ner  in  Canaan,  to  bury  his  dead.*  There  he 
buried  Sarah.  There  Isaac  was  buried  by  Jacob 
and  £sau.  There  Joseph  buried  his  father  Jacob, 
and  thither  were  the  bones  of  Joseph  conveyed 
by  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  left  Egypt. 
A  Jew  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  country  as 
*'  the  land  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres  ;*'  and,  how^ 
ever  flattered  or  obeyed  whilst  living,  their  kings 
are  refused  or  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
burial-place  of  the  best  kings,  according  as  they 
have  served  Gk>d  like  David.  Yet  neither  the 
burial-places  of  patriarchs,  kings,  or  prophets 
were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  holy  ground,  t 
Only  one  relic  in  iAi<t  fourteen  centuries  of  Jewish 
history  grew  up  into  an  idol.  In  the  days  of  Heze* 
kiah,  the  brazen  serpent  had  grown  into  an  object 
of  worship,  to  which  the  people  offered  incense. 
That  monarch  commenced  his  work  of  reforma- 
tion by  what  some  in  our  day  would  have  called 
the  deformation  of  this  relic,  dealing  with  it  as 
Moses  did  with  the  golden  calf,  breaking  it  in 
pieces,  and  calling  it  in  contempt  Nehushtan,  or 
^  a  bit  of  brass."  Yet,  among  this  people,  whose 
reforming  king  breaks  in  pieces  the  idol  relic^ 
their  sacred  poetry  is  fnll  of  local  associations  and 


*  SUbI^  tKjn,—  *'  ImteMl  of  acres  of  inscriptions,  which  ooT«t 
the  tombs  of  Egypt,  not  a  single  letter  has  been  found  In  anj 
ancient  Bepnlohre  of  Paleatine,  and  tradition  is,  in  this  class  of 
monument,  found  to  be  unusuallj  fallacious.  ** — Stanley's  "  Pales- 
tine and  Sinai,"  p.  14a  No  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre,  expresses 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  That  every  one  may  know, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  "  Modem  pilgrims," 
fays  the  same  writer,  "are  troubled  at  the  supposition  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  being  unknown.  The  Israelites  and  early  Chris- 
tians would  have  been  surprised  if  it  had  been  preserved." 

t  The  Cave  of  Machpelah  is  now,  we  believe,  covered  l>y  the 
mosque  of  El  Khuli] ;  the  Sepulchre  of  David  by  a  Moslem 
minaret. 

As  to  the  tomb  of  Moses,  we  are  expressly  told,  "  No  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  "Yet,"  says  Stanley, 
**  it  is  curious  that  in  spite  of  this  mystery  in  which  the  grave  of 
Moses  is  thus  enveloped,  a  traditional  sanctuary  has  arisen — a  rude 
mosque  is  reverenced  by  the  Mussulman  world  as  covering  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Moses."  Stanley  calls  these  obliterations, 
"providential  obliterations  of  the  holy  places,"  and  "  providen- 
tial safeguards  against  their  elevation  to  a  sanctity  which  might 
endanger  the  real  holiness  of  the  history  and  religion  which  they 
serve  to  eomm«morttte. "--Stanley's  "Palestine  ami  SlnaL'* 


celebrities.  They  are  limited  to  a  very  few,  yet 
these  few  are  often  the  theme  of  song.  The 
swallows  and  sparrows  are  envied  their  nearness 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  Zion  Hill  is  tke  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  the  place  he  has  chosen ;  and  when 
Daniel,  ''the  man  greatly  beloved,^  kneels  in 
Babylon  in  prayer,  it  is  with  his  £ace  towards 
Jerusalem.^ 

If  under  the  Old  Testament  this  tendency  was 
both  permitted  and  restrained,  indulged  and  regu- 
lated ;  under  the  New  Testament  even  the  Jewish 
minimum  of  this  indulgence  is  withheld.  Al- 
though the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
just  eome  out  of  the  Old  Testam^it  church,  im- 
bued)  as  we  wotild  suppose,  from  childhood,  with 
the  love  and  veneration  of  Jewish  places  and 
things,  they  show  no  disposition  to  localise  CSiris- 
tianity.  The  in^uicy  of  out  Lord  is  connected 
with  two  localities — Bethleh^n  and  Egypt 
Bethlehem  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the  Gospels, 
in  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Egypt,  where  his 
parents  sojourned  with  him  five  years,  is  also 
mentioned  only  once,  and  not  a  Word  as  to  the 
particular  locality^  To  get  more  information  we 
must  go  to  the  Apocryphal  Qospels,  where  men 
have  made  answer  to  themselves  ;  and  there  we 
leun  that  it  was  at  Heliopolis  in  £^ypt,t  and 
the  grotto  at  Bethlehem.  How  many  spots  must 
have  been  for  ever  fixed  in  their  recollection  by 
the  presence  of  their  Lord,  wher^  they  first  saw 
him,  received  their  apostolic  call,  heard  his  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  or  listened  whilst  he  preached 


*  The  only  appMMidh  lo  iooMthing  like  ^  piigffahtg«  to  a 
sacred  spot  is  in  Elijah's  visit  to  Mount  Horeb.  But  he  was 
driven  to  that  wild  spot  by  the  extraordinary  drcunkstances  of 
his  time  (1  Kings  xiA  9-18). 

If  any  spot  should  have  been  mote  hallowed  than  another  to  a 
Jew,  it  Should  ha^re  been  the  spot  #here  the  L«W  Wis  ghren  to  his 
assembled  nation  from  Sinai's  top.  "  The  Lord  is  amoDs  them 
as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place  **  (Ps.  IzvilL  16, 17). 

The  national  worship  in  the  days  ol  Hesekiah  had  become  a 
religion  of  high  places.  Every  height  had  its  altar — Bethel, 
Ban,  Gibeon,  Mount  Zio^  Olivet  (Gen.  zii  8 ;  tA  4 ;  Judges 
xviii  S;  1  Kings  la  4;  2  Chroa  L  3;  2  Sam.  vL17;  xr.  S2; 
1  Kings  xL  7). 

t  "A  syoomore  is  showil,''  sagrs  Stanley,  " at  HeliopoUa." 

"The  infancy  of  Christ,"  says  Stanley,  "embraces  two  locali- 
ties :  Bethlehem  and  Egypt.  Of  these  the  notices  are  so  ali^bt  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  as  hardly  to  leave  a  trace  in  the  sobsevient 
history.  Egypt  is  never  again  mentioned ;  Bethlehem  only  once, 
or  ai  moat  twice,  and  then  doubtfullyand  obscurely.  Bat  Ib  tho 
legends  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  local  circumstances  of  each 
event  are  there  unfolded  in  the  utmost  detail,  and  tbe  spots  indi- 
cated, as  the  syoomore  at  Heliop^,  and  the  pntto  s(t  Beahlehem, 
are  those  still  pointed  out.  TWfaet  is  wortli  notice  as  showing 
that  tho  apocryphal  nrthe^  tbatt  the  cnotdesl  go^els  ars  Ce- 
real sources  of  the  earliest  local  traditions  ;  and  that  iQ  this^  pro* 
htltiif,  lief  their  chief  fciatoridal  iniporiancdi'* 
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from  Peter's  boat,  and  gaye  them  the  miraculous 
dnii|^t  of  fishy  on  seeing  which  Peter  forsook  all 
and  followed  Christ  One  mountain  was  the 
flceneof  hia  transfiguration,*  another  of  his  ascent 
to  heaven.  Yet  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  Evan- 
gdists  or  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  the 
Clmrches  wexe  constituting,  to  consecrate  such 
spots.  In  John's  Gk>spe],  written  last,  and  when 
prohabljr  residing  at  a  distance  from  Palestine, 
we  cannot  trace,  any  more  than  in  the  earlier  gos- 
pels, any  desire  to  connect  reverence  for  Christ 
with  places  or  objects.  No  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
saeh  a  tend«[icy  passes  across  the  gospel  narra- 
tiTes  or  New  Testament  epistles;  yet  the  apostles 
were  still  singing  in  their  assemblies  the  Psalms  of 
David — ay,  even  the  Hundred  and  thirty-<second 
Esalm ;  but  no  lougw  in  its  local,  Jewish  sense ; 
but  having  its  fulfilment  wherever  "  two  or  three 
meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ"  Wherever 
Christ  was,  there  was  Mount  Zion;  wherever 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt,  there  was  the  temple  of 
God,  the  habitaticm  he  has  chosen. 

The  spots  in  our  eyes  so  memorable^  are  men- 
tioned by  them  in  the  most  cursory  way,  and  with 
sach  indefinite  marks,  that  men  that  ask  questions 
are  left  to  make  anawer  to  themselves,  and  con- 
tend about  their  respective  answera  Then,  as  to 
sacred  relics,  there  is  no  lingering  in  the  empty 
tomb  to  gather  up  the  grave-clothes  left  behind, 
or  **  the  naplpn  wrapt  in  a  place  by  itself." 
''Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  deadP 
woold  have  been  the  reproof  to  ail  such  inquiries, 
as  it  was  to  Maiy.  There  was  no  returning  tx) 
the  place  of  crucifizion  for  memorials  of  the  wood 
of  the  cross  or  its  naUs,  or  the  fallen  crown  of 
thorns,  or  in  search  of  the  parted  raiment  These 
things  of  the  dost  are  left  in  the  dust  Would 
they  have  picked  them  up  at  their  feet,  had  they 
passed  them  I  But  if  we  turn  to  a  forged  gospel, 
as  to  *'  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  they  would 
have  found  it  recorded  that  the  swaddling  cloth 
of  the  infant  Jesus  had  been  preserved  and 
wrought  miracles,  and  the  water  in  which  he  is 
washed  had  its  heaHug  virtues.     For  the  outburst 


*  Calyvf  Is  oBiiaQy  spoken  of  m  a  monnUin,  but  is  in  reality 
BOiMk  Hm  proper  name  is  "  tlie  plaoe  of  »  dcnll,"  and  the  idea 
(tf  a  nooBteia  originated  in  a  mistake  of  a  word.  Stanier  sajs 
>n  a  aote»  that  GklTaxia  aroee  from  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
^raek  tor  sknllin  lain  zziiL  23^  and  no  mention  is  made  In  the 
c^Qipels  of  a  mooni 


of  local  and  rejic-loving  religion  the  wood  of  the 
cross  reappeared,  miraculously  preserved  for  cen- 
turies, until  exhumed  to  reward  the  devotion  of 
the  Empress-Mother  Helena. 

To  what  shall  we  ascribe  this  reserve  ?  Unlike 
all  the  world  of  Paganism — going  far  beyond 
even  the  reserve  of  the  Jew — quite  contrary  to 
human  nature  left  to  its  own  impulses;  but  a 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  which  seeks  to  cul- 
tivate only  the  worship  of  the  heart ;  whose 
memorials  are  not  places  and  objects,  but  the 
historical  records  of  the  past,  and  those  priceless 
relics  of  prophecy,  type,  and  symbol  in  which 
are  at  once  the  evidences  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
fiuth ;  teaching  us  spiritual  truth  and  also  wit- 
nessing  the  hand  of  him  who  was  and  is  and  is 
to  come,  preparing  from  afar  the  foundations  of 
the  simpler  and  purer  faith  and  worship  of  gospel 
times. 

Church  history,  from  Oonstantine  downwards, 
lends  a  flood  of  light  to  interpret  this  silence^  The 
Crusades,  those  great  episodes  in  the  history  of 
MecBseval  Europe,  interpret  this  silence  in  char- 
acters of  blood  as  wdl  as  of  superstition.  The 
worship  of  sacred  places  and  objects  precipitated 
the  Western  nations  upon  the  East  in  long,  fierce, 
and  exhausting  conflicts,  which  in  return  filled 
Europe  with  sacred  reUcs  brought  by  every  Cru- 
sader that  returned  home,  until  the  religion  of 
Christians  became  little  more  than  devotion  to 
relics,  and  its  highest  flight  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  scenes  which  travellers  tell  us 
are  yearly  to  be  seen  at  Easter  at  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, are  no  less  instructive.  That  holiest  of 
the  holy  places  is  still  the  annual  witness  to  the 
greatest  fanaticism  and  imposture  in  Christendom, 
performed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Greek 
Church,  when  it  is  pretended  the  holy  fire  is 
kindled  from  heaven ;  and  thousands  of  pilgrims 
crowd  with  insane  and  frantic  fury  to  catch  first 
the  sacred  fire.  Nothing  more  unchristian  can  be 
witnessed  at  this  day  than  the  scenes  of  jealousy 
and  contention  to  be  seen  every  Easter  among 
the  different  Christian  sects  at  Jerusalem  in  and 
around  the  so-called  Holy  Sepulchre,  only  sur- 
passed by  the  bloodier  strife  between  Christian 
and  Saracen  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  "  One 
year  the  Turkish  Pacha  invited  the  three  Patri- 
archs to  dine  with  him,  and  after  dinner  took 
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tbem  into  the  court  before  the  Poly  Sepulchre, 
and  read  them  a  lecture  on  Christian  charity."  * 
What  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
this  silence  than  the  fact  that  such  was  and  is 
the  passion  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe  for  these 
sacred  places,  that  to  gratify  it  nearer  home  not 
only  relics  were  brought  from  their  places  to  al- 
most every  Christian  church  and  chapel,  but  one 
of  the  twelve  holy  places,  the  one  supposed  to 
have  been  Mary's  home  at  Nazareth,  was  brought 
by  miracle  to  Loretto,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  is 
still  honoured  by  prince  and  peasant,  who  may 
be  seen  creeping  around  its  walls  on  their  knees ; 
at  this  day,  the  most  venerated  and  frequented 
shrine  in  Europe,  to  which  the  Church  of  Home 
has  pledged  itself,  as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land  t 
— a  beginning  of  that  transference  to  Rome  of  all 
the  twelve  holy  places  which  Pope  Seztus  V.  is 
said  to  have  projected t 

What  Scotchman  does  not  recall  the  touching 
story  of  the  dying  devotion  to  the  holy  places  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  when,  unable  to  fulfil  his 
vow  of  repairing  thither  in  person  to  expiate  the 
death  of  the  Cumin,  he  gave  in  charge  to  his 
fsdthful  Douglas  to  carry  thither  his  heart  when 
dead. 

To  an  English  nobleman  who  visited  Rome 
last  century,  we  owe  a  catalogue  of  sacred  relics 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  metropolis  of  Romanism, 
an  instructive  curiosity  to  Protestants,  and  an 
interpreter  of  the  reserve  of  the  New  Testament 
It  advertised  almost  every  conceivable  relic  of  our 
Lord,  his  mother,  the  apostles,  and  martyrs — 
fragments  of  Christ's  raiment,  nails  of  his  cross; 
drops  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  of  our  Saviour's  blood; 
tears  of  Christ ;  hands,  teeth,  and  hairs  of  apostles 
in  quantities  beyond  what  nature  had  ever  sup- 
plied, with  duplicates  of  skulls  and  right  arms, 
the  determination  of  the  genuine  being  left  to  the 


*  See  "  Memoin  and  Letten  of  Thomu  Seddeo,  Artist"  Nla- 
betACk).    185a 

"  Each  party,"  laTi  Stanley,  "  regarda  the  Turk  aa  hia  best  and 
only  protector  against  the  other."  The  same  writer  gives  us  the 
hope  of  the  extinction,  at  some  early  day,  of  the  Greek  fire,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  Russian  autocrat,  who  is  convinoed  of  the 
imposture  practised 

t  According  to  Stanley,  there  are  now  at  Loretto  one  hundred 
priests,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  masses  performed  daily ; 
and  kings  and  nobles  and  peasants  are  to  be  seen  crawling  around 
it  on  their  knees. 

X  This  transference  nerer  took  place ;  but  in  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  is  to  be  seen  the  transferred  manner. 


faith  of  the  devout  Nor  is  it  long  since  a  large 
part  of  Roman  Catholic  Germany  was  carried 
away  by  an  exhibition  of  the  coat  of  Cleves,  one 
of  the  many  coats  of  our  Lord  still  exhibited,  at 
intervals,  to  revive  the  faith  or  fanaticism  and 
superstition  of  mankind.* 

But  is  not  this  principle  of  association  a  part 
of  our  nature,  to  have  its  uses  and  lawful  indnl- 
gence  1  Yes ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  forbidding  either.  But  though  not 
forbidden,  it  is  not  aided  in  that  Book,  whose  end 
was  to  recover  men  from  the  worship  of  the  senses 
and  imagination.  It  may  be  true  that  the  man 
is  not  to  be  envied  who  can  tread  spots  associated 
with  the  acts  of  the  wise  and  good  without  feeling 
something  of  the  reverence  or  love  their  personal 
presence  would  have  awakened.  Tet  any  help  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  development  of  this 
tendency  in  religion  would  only  have  helped  to 
turn  the  world  back  to  symbol  worship.  All 
dwelling  on  places  and  objects,  or  recollections  of 
them,  would  have  gone  only  to  strengthen  ten- 
dencies already  more  than  sufficiently  strong,  and 
ministered  to  a  new  superstition  under  Christian 
names.  The  end  of  the  gospel  was  to  unlocalize 
religion — ''  Not  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  this  moun- 
tain," said  our  Lord  to  the  Samaritan  woman. 
To  what  end,  then,  reconsecrate  Jerusalem )  Tbe 
only  ark  of  the  Christian  is,  Christ  in  his  heart, 
the  hope  of  glory.  New  symbols  would  only 
have  been  new  substitutes  for  Christ  himself 
The  only  memorial  which  he  instituted  had  no 
other  symbols  but  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
breaking  and  eating  and  drinking  of  these, 
that  no  one  might  substitute  such  simple  me- 
morials for  Christ  himself  Yet  how  often  do 
we  substitute  the  Sacraments,  both  of  Baptism 
and  the  Supper,  for  all  which  they  signify, 
and  the  religion  of  Sacraments  for  the  religion 
of  the  heart  and  conscience !  It  is  the  spirit- 
uality of  our  worship  that  with  God  constitates 
the  reality  of  it     The  consecration  of  places 


•  Fronde,  in  his  "  History  of  England,"  has  given  extracts  from 
Bishop  Shaston's  nnsaTOory  inventory  of  what  passed  as  relics 
in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  at  the  visit  of  the  religions  houses  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIU  :  "  There  be  set  forth  and  commended 
to  the  ignorant  people,  stinking  boots,  mucky  combs,  rs^ed 
rochettes,  rotten  girdles,  py'd  puraee,  great  bullocks'  horns,  locks 
of  hair  and  filthy  rags,  gobbets  of  wood  under  the  name  of  piecss 
of  the  holy  cross,  and  such  pelfry  beyond  estimation." — Vol  ii, 
p.  02.    £d.  1856. 
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and  objects  would  only  have  unspiritualized  it, 
and  made  the  gospel  a  new  form  of  Judaism,  and 
Jerasalem  the  religious  capital  of  Christendom. 
To  avert  this,  the  Jews,  after  giYing  birth  to  the 
Messiah,  are  permitted  to  become  Lis  crucifiers  ; 
and  Jerusalem  becomes  the  name  for  all  that  is 
most  antagonistic  to  the  gospel.  Stumbling  at 
tliat  stone,  the  Jews  and  their  city  became  a  by- 
word and  desolation  on  the  earth.  The  Jews 
themselves  became  the  least  local  people  on  the 
eartb;  and  the  gospel  is  thoroughly  detached 
from  everything  Jewish  except  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  last  thing  a  Christian  Gentile 
would  have  thought  of  in  the  first  century  would 
have  been  just  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Jewish  lands 
asd  scenes  where  the  Saviour  had  been  despised 
and  rejected.*  Such  a  visit  would  have  been  far 
more  painful  than  pleasant  —  more  likely  to 
intensify  his  hatred  of  the  Jew  than  reanimate 
\n&  love  to  his  Saviour.  There  was  probably  a 
period  in  which  the  very  thought  of  Palestine 
would  be  hardly  less  repulsive  than  the  sight  of 
a  Jew — a  feeling  which  helped  more  thoroughly 
to  un-Jadaize  Christians.  A  reaction  followed. 
The  sacred  places  were  loved  and  reverenced, 
while  the  sacred  race  were  still  abhorred  and 
persecuted.  Then  arose  chapels  and  hermitages 
and  monasteries  on  every  memorable  spot,  and 
Palestine  became  the  object  of  pilgrimage  and 
conflict  Was  it  not  meet  that  the  religion  that 
was  for  all  nations  and  all  ranks  should  not 
consecrate  anew  places  and  objects  that  could 
only  be  visited  and  seen  by  the  few  ;  that  the 
rdigion  for  all  mankind  should  have  its  sacred 
things  common  io  all, — a  garment,  like  our  atmos- 
phere, that  should  be  equally  adapted  to  all  and 
equally  near  to  all — not  nearer  at  Jerusalem  than 
at  London  or  Washington,  not  further  off  at 
Japan  than  in  Qreat  Britain,  at  the  equator  than 
at  the  poles  7^    Who  knows  what  new  dangers 


*  This  bad  passed  away  in  the  dafs  of  Jerome,  wlio  took  np 
^  ruideoce  at  Bethlehem,  wrote  most  of  his  works  there,  and 
t'Mie  died.  But  this  was  In  the  fifth  century.  "  So  dUferent," 
ttyi  SUnlej,  "was  the  feeling  of  the  Christian  Church  with 
'cpid  to  the  Old  Testament  places  between  the  fifth  century  and 
oor  own,  that  they  need  erexy  effort  to  defile  the  place  where  the 
B0I7  of  H(dies  stood,  which  the  Mussulman  held  as  sacred,  and 
oTer  which  he  Iraflt  the  moeqne  that  remains  to  this  day." 

^  Bwifk^  in  his  satirical  vein,  says  somewhere  that  the  only 
^eienee  between  one  man  end  another  is,  that  one  wears  his 
follies  embossed  and  another  inlaid.  This  would  obliterate  the 
differeoee  between  the  Christian  and  the  idolater;  for  what 
Chzistian  is  there  that  has  not  been  guilty  of  idolatry  in  his 


to  spiritual  Christianity  may  arise  again  from  this 
localizing  tendency  of  oiir  nature  1  The  military 
and  imperial  prestige  of  Rome,  aided  by  the  very 
smallest  basis  of  local  traditions,  has  enabled  that 
dty  to  become  to  this  day  the  religious  metropolis 
of  a  large  part  of  Christendom.  When  that  delusion 
shall  have  passed  away,  is  there  no  danger  of  the 
future  Churches  of  Asia,  when  the  gospel  extends  as 
far  east  as  it  has  done  west,  returning  in  thought 
and  desire  to  Jerusalem  as  the   true  Mother 

* 

Church,  and  seeking  to  amend  one  perversity  by 
another  as  far  away  from  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  and  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  '*  Not  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem"  ?  * 

Does  this  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament 
discourage,  then,  all  desire  of  knowing  or  visiting 
the  lands  of  the  Bible  ]  Far  from  it.  Apart 
from  the  natural  interest  of  association,  such 
visits  shed  a  new  Hght  and  impart  a  new  fresh- 
ness to  the  allusions  of  Scripture ;  and  the  time 
may  come  when  a  visit  to  Palestine  may  form 
part  of  the  training  and  preparation  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  Though  there  is  a  homeliness 
and  universality  about  the  teaching,  allusions, 
and  parables  of  our  Lord  that  wonderfully  adapts 
them  to  all  men  in  all  lands,  yet  no  one  but  must 
have  felt  the  more  vivid  impressions  which  a 
visit  to  the  very  scene,  or  even  a  visitor  gives  us, 
just  returned  from  Bible  lands.  Though  the 
language  of  a  late  writer  be  exaggerated  when  he 
says  that  "  the  land  must  ever  be  an  integral  part 
of  Divine  Revelation — ^the  land  and  the  Book  con- 
stitute the  entire  and  all-perfect  testimony,  and 
should  be  studied  together;"  yet  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  exaggeration.t    Though  the  lands 

heart  to  the  creature?  Yet  he  has  never  gone  the  length  of  set- 
ting up  his  idol  in  public,  or  embossing  it ;  for  then  the  occa- 
sional and  the  secret  sin  would  have  become  the  habitual  and  the 
open  and  aTOwed  and  defiant  sin. 

*  The  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in  1853, 
maintained  by  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Eussia  on  the  other, 
was  who  should  repair  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
presence  at  a  dty  like  Jerusalem — of  no  commerce,  inland,  and 
only  18,000  Inhabitants— of  four  to  eight  consuls  from  Europe, 
and  the  presence  of  so  many  representatives  from  the  Churches 
both  of  the  East  and  West,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  and  the 
Moslem,  point  to  a  future  in  which  may  be  repeated  all  the  errors 
of  the  past 

t  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  American  missionary.  Stanley  says  better : — 
"  It  is  true  that  they  bring  the  scene  vividly  before  us :  that  in 
many  instaiMXW  they  illustrate  His  words  and  works  in  detaiL 
But  the  more  we  gase  at  them,  the  more  do  we  feel  that  this 
interest  and  instruction  are  secondary,  not  primary :  their  value 
is  imaginative  and  historical,  not  religious.  The  desolation  and 
degradation  which  have  so  often  left  on  those  who  visit  Jerusalem 
the  impression  of  an  accursed  city,  read  in  thii  sense  a  true 
lesson — *  He  is  not  here ;  He  is  risen."* 
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of  the  Bible  are  not  so  necessary  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Bibles,  yet  they  are  necessary 
to  the  nicer  appreciation  and  the  liveliest  impres- 
sions of  many  of  its  sayings.  The  harmony  of  the 
two  yield  a  self-convincing  evidence  and  the  most 
solid  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tives. This,  however,  is  so  independent  of  that 
veneration  for  holy  places  which  has  been  one  of 
the  stumbling-blocks  of  the  past,  that  were  the 
so-called  twelve  holy  places — now  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  superstitious  observance — to  be  removed 
bodily  from  Palestine,  that  land  would  retain  all 
its  illustrative  and  interpretative  power  in  relation 
to  our  Bibles.  "  The  churches,"  says  one  of  the 
latest  travellers  and  local  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
"  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  may  be  closed  against  us : 
but  we  have  still  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee — the  study  of  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  fields  which  suggested  the  parables ; 
the  holy  hills,  which  cannot  be  removed,  stand 


fast  for  ever."  The  sceneiy  of  Palestine,  like  all 
other  historical  scenery,  illustrates  the  saying 
that  "  we  get  according  to  what  we  bring"  The 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  are  said  to  have  seen  with- 
out the  slightest  interest  the  scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  just  because  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolntion 
brought  nothing  with  them  of  Bible  memories. 
It  was  with  the  French  soldiers  of  that  period, 
amidst  Bible  lands,  to  see  them  only  as  Words- 
worth's Peter  Bell  saw  the  natural  scenes  and 
objects  through  which  he  trudged  his  way  : 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brink 
Wm  bnt  a  primrose  tttil ; 
Nor  for  the  moon  he  cared  a  tittle. 
Nor  for  the  wandering  rirer  Sale." 

Let  any  man  visit  Bible  lands  with  a  mind  ctd- 
tured  and  fiUed  with  those  spiritual  views  and 
tastes  which  the  Bible  best  cultivates,  and  that 
man  is  safe  alike  from  localizing  superstitions 
and  the  fetish  worshij)  of  its  objects. 

St.  Hkliers,  Jkbset,  May  1870.  0.  L 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


THE  AQED   MONK. 

*^1  will  not  boast  a  martyr's  might 

To  leave  my  home  without  a  sigh — 
The  dwelling  of  my  pat t  delight, 

The  shelter  where  I  hoped  to  die." — Anok. 


|UCH  was  Carlos  strengthened  by  the  result 
of  his  interview  with  Don  Juan.  The 
11  thing  that  he  greatly  feared,  his  beloved 
%  brother's  wrath  and  scorn,  had  not  come 
upon  him.  Juan  had  shown,  instead,  a  moderation, 
a  candour,  and  a  willingness  to  listen,  which,  while 
it  really  amazed  him,  inspired  him  with  the  happiest 
hopes.  With  a  glad  heart  he  repeated  the  Psalmist's 
exulting  words:  *^The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my 
shield;  my  heart  hath  trusted  in  him  and  I  am  helped  ; 
therefore  my  heart  danceth  for  joy,  and  in  my  song  will 
I  praise  him." 

He  soon  perceived  that  the  Chapter  was  over  ;  for 
figures,  robed  in  white  and  brown,  were  moving  here  and 
there  amongst  the  trees.  He  entered  the  house,  and 
without  happening  to  meet  any  one,  made  his  way  to 
the  deserted  Chapter-room.  Its  sole  remaining  occupant 
was  a  very  aged  monk,  the  oldest  member  of  the  com- 
munity.   He  was  seated  at  the  table,  his  face  buried  in 


his  hands,  and  his  frail,  worn  frame  quivering  as  if  with 
sobs. 

Carlos  went  up  to  him  and  asked  gently,  "  Father, 
what  ails  you?" 

The  old  man  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  sad,  tired  eyes,  which  had  watched  the  course  of 
more  than  eighty  years.  "  My  son,"  he  said, "  if  I  weep, 
it  is  for  joy." 

Carlos  wondered ;  for  he  saw  no  joy  on  the  wrinkled 
brow  or  in  the  tearful  face.    But  he  merelv  asked, 

m 

"  What  have  the  brethren  resolved  ?" 

"  To  await  God's  providence  here.  Praised  be  his 
holy  name  for  that."  And  the  old  man  bowed  his  silver 
head,  and  wept  once  more. 

To  Carlos  also  the  determination  was  a  cause  for  deep 
gratitude.  He  had  all  along  regarded  the  proposed 
flight  of  the  brethren  with  extreme  dread,  as  an  aininst 
certain  means  of  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  thus  exposing  all  who  shared  their  faith  to 
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tiestractioo.  It  va«  no  light  matter  that  the  daoger 
nu  now  at  least  postponed,  always  provided  that 
the  respite  was  purchased  by  no  sacrifice  of  principle. 

'* Thank  God!"  reiterated  the  old  monk.  "For 
here  I  have  lived ;  and  here  I  will  die  and  be  buried, 
beside  the  holy  brethren  of  other  days,  in  the  chapel  of 
DoQ  AIoozo  the  Good.  My  son,  I  came  hither  a  strip- 
ling as  thou  art— no,  younger,  younger— I  know  not 
how  many  years  ago;  one  year  is  so  like  another,  there 
is  DO  telling.  But  I  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  great 
book,  only  my  eyes  are  too  dim  to  read  it.  They  have 
grown  dim  very  fast  of  late;  when  Doctor  Egidius  used 
to  visit  us,  I  could  read  my  breviary  with  the  youngest 
of  them  all.  But  no  matter  how  many  the  years  were. 
They  were  many  enough  to  change  a  blooming,  black- 
haired  boy  into  an  old  man  tottering  on  the  gravels 
brioL  And  I  to  go  forth  now  into  that  great,  wicked 
world  beyond  the  gate  !  I  to  look  upon  strange  faces, 
and  to  live  amongst  strange  men !  Or  to  die  amongst 
them,  for  it  would  come  to  that  full  soon !  No,  no, 
Seuor  Don  Carlos.  Here  I  took  the  cowl;  here  I  lived; 
and  here  I  will  die  and  be  buried,  God  and  the  saints 
helping  me!" 

"^  Yet  for  the  Truth's  sake,  my  father,  would  you  not 
be  willing  to  make  even  this  sacrifice,  and  to  go  forth 
in  your  old  age  into  exile  ?" 

*'  If  the  brethren  must  needs  go,  so,  I  suppose,  must  I. 
Bat  they  are  not  going,  St.  Jerome  be  praised,"  the  old 
man  repeated. 

"  Going  or  staying,  the  presence  of  Him  whom  they 
ser^e  and  for  whom  they  witness  will  be  with  them." 

"It  may  be,  it  nmy  be,  for  aught  I  know.  But  in 
my  young  days,  so  many  fine  words  were  not  in  use. 
AVe  sang  our  matins,  our  complines,  our  vespers:  we 
said  the  holy  mass  and  all  our  offices,  and  God  and  St 
Jerome  took  care  of  the  rest" 

*'  fiat  you  would  not  have  those  days  back  again, 
woald  you,  my  father  ?  You  did  not  then  know  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

*^  Gospel,  gospel  ?  We  always  read  the  gospel  for  the 
day.  I  know  my  breviary,  young  sir,  just  as  well  as 
another.  And  on  festival  days,  some  one  always 
rreached  from  the  gospel  When  Fray  Domingo 
preached,  plenty  of  great  folk  used  to  come  out  from 
the  dty  to  hear  him.  For  he  was  very  eloquent,  and 
as  much  thought  of,  in  his  time,  as  Fray  Cristobal  is 
now.  But  they  are  foigotten  in  a  little  while,  all  of 
tbem.    So  will  we,  in  a  few  years  to  come." 

Carlos  reproached  himself  for  having  named  the  gos- 
pel, instead  of  Him  whose  words  and  works  are  the 
harden  of  the  gospel  story.  For  even  to  that  duU  ear, 
heavy  with  age,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  sweet  And 
that  duU  mind,  drowsy  with  the  slumber  of  a  long  life- 
time, bad  half  awaked  at  least  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  love. 

''Dear  father,"  he  said  gently,  ''I  know  you  aro 
weD  acquainted  with  the  gospels.  Tou  remember  what 
oor  blessed  Lord  saith  of  those  who  confess  Him  be- 


fore men,  how  be  will  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  them 
before  his  Father  in  heaven?  And,  moreover,  is  it 
not  a  joy  for  us  to  show,  in  any  way  he  points  out  to 
us,  our  love  to  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for 
us?" 

"  Tes,  yes,  we  love  him.  And  he  knows  I  only  wish 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  what  is  pleasing  in  his  sight" 

Afterwards,  Carlos  talked  over  the  events  of  the  day 
with  the  younger  and  more  intelligent  brethren;  and 
especially  with  his  teacher,  Fray  Cristobal,  and  his  par- 
ticular friend,  Fray  Fernando.  He  could  but  admire 
the  spirit  that  had  guided  their  deliberations,  and  feel 
increased  thankfulness  for  the  decision  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  The  peace  which  the  whole  community  of 
Spanish  Protestants  then  enjoyed,  perilous  and  un- 
stable as  it  was,  stood  at  the  mercy  of  every  individual 
belonging  to  that  community.  The  unexplained  flight 
of  any  obscure  member  of  Losada's  congregation  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  the  alarm,  and  let  loose  the 
bloodhounds  of  persecution  upon  the  Church ;  how 
much  more  the  abandonment  of  a  wealthy  and  honour- 
able religious  house  by  the  greater  part  of  its  inmates  ? 

The  sword  hung  over  their  heads,  suspended  by  a 
single  hair,  which  a  hasty  or  incautious  movement,  a 
word,  a  breath  even,  might  suffice  to  break. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TAUTH  AND  FnEEnOH. 

"  Bfan  is  greater  tlian  7011  thought  him ; 
The  bondage  of  long  slumber  he  will  break, 
Mis  just  and  ancient  rights  he  will  reclaim. 
With  Nero  and  Buslris  he  will  rank 
The  name  of  PhUip." 

SCHILLBB. 

Nbt£r  before  had  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Don  Juan  Al- 
varez to  experience  such  bewilderment  as  that  which  his 
brother's  disclosure  occasioned  him.  That  brother, 
whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of 
goodness  and  piety,  who  was  rendered  illustrious  in  his 
eyes  by  all  sorts  of  academic  honours,  and  sanctified  by 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  priesthood,  had  actually  con- 
fessed himself  to  be— what  he  had  been  taught  to  hold 
in  deepest,  deadliest  abomination— a  Lutheran  heretic 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  wise,  pious,  and  in 
every  way  unexceptionable  manner  in  which  Carlos  had 
spoken,  Juan  could  not  help  hoping  that  what,  probably 
'through  some  unaccountable  aberration  of  mind,  he  him* 
self  persisted  in  styling  Lutberanism,  might  prove  in 
the  end  some  very  harmless  and  orthodox  kind  of  de- 
votion. Perhaps,  eventually,  his  brother  might  found 
some  new  and  holy  order  of  monks  and  friars.  Or  even 
(he  was  so  clever)  he  might  take  the  lead  in  a  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Churoh,  which,  there  was  no  use  in  an 
honest  man's  denying,  was  sorely  needed.  Still,  he 
could  not  help  admitting  that  the  Sieur  de  Ramenais 
had  sometimes  expressed  himself  with  nearly  as  much 
apparent  orthodoxy ;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
firmed heretic—  a  Huguenot. 
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But  if  the  recollection  of  this  man,  who  for  months 
had  been  his  guest  rather  than  his  prisoner,  served, 
from  one  point  of  view,  to  increase  his  difficulties,  from 
another,  it  helped  to  dear  away  the  most  formidable  of 
them.  Don  Juan  had  never  been  religious ;  but  he  had 
always  been  hotly  orthodox,  as  became  a  Castilian 
gentleman  of  purest  blood,  and  heir  to  all  the  traditions 
of  an  ancient  house,  foremost  for  generations  in  the 
great  conflict  with  the  infidel.  He  had  been  wont  to 
look  upon  the  Catholic  faith  as  a  thing  bound  up  irre- 
vocably with  the  knightly  honour,  the  stainless  fame,  the 
noble  pride  of  his  race,  and,  consequently,  with  all  that 
was  dearest  to  his  heart.  Heresy  he  regarded  as  some- 
thing unspeakably  mean  and  degrading.  It  was  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  Jews  and  Moors, "  caitiffs,'* 
"  beggarly  fellows ; "  all  of  them  vulgar  and  unclean, 
some  of  them  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  race. 
Heretics  were  Moslems,  infidels,  such  as  '*  my  Cid" 
delighted  in  hewing  down  with  his  good  sword  Tizona, 
**  for  God  and  our  Lady's  honour.*'  Heretics  kept  the 
passover  with  mysterious,  unhallowed  rites,  into  which 
it  would  be  best  not  to  inquire ;  heretics  killed  (and 
perhaps  ate)  Christian  children ;  they  spat  upon  the 
cross  ;  they  had  to  wear  ugly  yellow  sanbenitos  at  autos- 
da-fe;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  they  "  smelled  of 
the  fire."  To  give  full  weight  to  the  last  allusion,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  eyes  of  Don  Juan  and 
his  cotemporaries,  death  by  fire  had  no  hallowed  or  en- 
nobling associations  to  veil  its  horrors.  The  burning 
pile  was  to  him  >Yhat  the  cross  was  to  our  forefathers, 
and  what  the  gibbet  is  to  us,  only  far  more  disgraceful. 
Thus  ic  was  not  so  much  his  conscience  as  his  honour 
and  his  pride  that  were  arrayed  against  the  new  faith. 

But,  unconsciously  to  himself,  opposition  had  been 
silently  undermined  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Sieur 
de  Ramenais.  It  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to 
Protestantism  with  Don  Juan,  had  his  first  specimen 
of  a  Protestant  been  an  humble  muleteer.  Fortunately, 
the  new  opinions  came  to  him  represented  by  a  noble 
and  gallant  knight,  wlio 

**  In  open  battle  or  in  tilting  field 
Forbore  hit  own  advanta^ ;" 

who  was  as  careful  of  his  <'  pundonor"  *  as  any  Castilian 
gentleman,  and  scarcely  yielded  even  to  himself  in  all 
those  marks  of  good  breeding,  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
Don  Juan  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya  valued  far 
more  than  any  abstract  dogmas  of  faith. 

This  circumstance  produced  a  willingness  on  his  part 
to  give  fair  play  to  his  brother's  convictions.  When 
Carlos  returned  to  Seville,  which  be  did  about  a  week 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Chapter,  he  was  overjoyed  to 
find  Juan  ready  to  hear  all  he  had  to  say  with  patience 
and  candour.  Moreover,  the  young  soldier  was  greatly 
attracted  by  the  preaching  of  Fray  Constantino,  whom 
be  pronounced,  in>  language  borrowed  from  the  camp, 
"  a  right  good  camerado."    Taking  advantage  of  these 

•  *  Point  of  honour. 


favourable  dispositions,  Carlos  repeated  to  him  passages 
from  the  New  Testament ;  and  with  deep  and  prayerful 
earnestness  explained  and  enforced  the  truths  thej 
taught. 

In  due  time  it  became  apparent  that  Juan  was  re- 
ceiving these,  and  with  far  less  difficulty  and  conflict 
than  Carlos  himself  had  done.  For  with  him  the  re- 
formed faith  had  only  prejudices,  not  convictions,  to 
contend  against  These  once  broken  down,  the  rest 
was  easy.  And  then  it  came  to  him  so  naturally 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  Carlos  in  all  that  pertained  to 
thinking. 

Unmeasured  was  the  joy  of  the  affectionate  brother 
when  at  last  the  day  came  that  he  could  venture  to  in- 
troduce him  privately  to  Losada  as  a  promising  in- 
quirer. 

In  the  meantime  their  outward  life  passed  on  smoothly 
and  happily.  With  much  feasting  and  rejoicing,  Juan 
was  betrothed  to  Donna  Beatriz.  He  bad  loved  her 
devotedly  since  boyhood ;  he  loved  her  now  more  than 
ever.  But  bis  love  was  a  deep,  life-long  passion— no 
sudden  delirium  of  the  fancy— so  that  it  did  not  render 
him  oblivious  of  every  other  tie,  and  callous  to  every 
other  impression ;  it  rather  stimulated,  and  at  the  same 
time  softened  his  whole  nature.  It  made  bim,  not 
less,  but  more  sensitive  to  all  the  exciting  and  en- 
nobling influences  which  were  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  bim. 

In  Donna  Beatriz  Carlos  perceived  a  change  tlmt 
surprised  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  made  more 
evident  than  ever  how  great  would  have  been  his  own 
mbtake,  bad  he  accepted  the  passive  gratitude  of  a 
child  towards  one  who  noticed  and  flattered  her  for  the 
true  deep  love  of  a  woman*s  heart.  Donna  Beatriz  was 
a  passive  child  no  longer  now.  On  the  betrothal  day,  a 
proud  and  beautiful  woman  leaned  on  the  arm  of  *  is 
handsome  brother,  and  looked  around  her  upon  the  as- 
sembled family,  queen-like  in  air  and  mien,  her  cheek 
rivalling  the  crimson  of  the  damask  rose,  her  large  dark 
eye  beaming  with  passionate,  exulting  joy.  Carlos  com- 
pared her  in  thought  to  the  fair,  carved  alabaster  lamp 
that  stood  on  the  inlaid  centre  table  of  bis  aunt*s  state 
receiving-room.  Love  bad  wrought  the  change  in  her 
which  light  within  always  did  in  that,  revealing  its 
hidden  transparency,  and  glorifying  its  pale,  cold  white- 
ness with  tints  so  warmly  beautiful,  that  the  clouds  of 
evening  uiigbt  have  envied  them. 

The  betrothal  of  Donna  Sancha  to  Don  Beltrsn 
Yivarez  quickly  followed.  Don  Balthazar  also  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  desired  government  appoint- 
ment, and  henceforth  enjoyed,  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  an  "  empUado"  To 
crown  the  family  good  fortune.  Donna  Inez  rejoiced  in 
the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir ;  while  even  Don  Gonsalvo, 
not  to  be  left  out,  acknowledged  some  improvement  in 
his  health,  which  be  attributed  to  the  judicious  treat- 
ment of  Losada.  The  mind  of  an  intelligent  man  can 
I  scarcely  be  deeply  exercised  upon  one  great  subject, 
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wilhoat  the  result  making  itself  felt  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  his  occupations.  Lo8ada*s  patients  could 
Dot  fiiil  to  benefit  by  his  habits  of  independent  thought 
and  searching  investigation,  and  his  freedom  from 
Tulgar  prejudices.  This  freedom,  so  rare  in  his  nation, 
led  him  occasionally,  though  very  cautiously,  even  to 
hazard  the  adoption  of  a  few  remedies  which  were  not 
altogether  "  caas  de  Espanar  * 

The  physician  deserved  less  credit  for  his  treatment 
of  Joan's  wounded  arm,  which  nature  healed,  almost  as 
soon  as  her  beneficent  operations  ceased  to  be  retarded 
bj  ignorant  and  blundering  leech-crafL 

Don  Juan  was  occasionally  heard  to  utter  aspirations 
for  the  full  restoration  of  his  cousin  Gonsalvo's  health, 
more  hearty  in  their  expression  than  charitable  in  their 
motive.  ^  I  vrould  give  one  of  my  fingers  he  could  ride 
a  horse  and  handle  a  sword,  or  at  least  a  good  foil 
with  the  button  off,  and  I  would  soon  make  him  repent 
his  bearing  and  language  to  thee,  Carlos.  But  what 
eiD  a  man  do  with  a  thing  like  that,  save  let  him  alone 
for  very  shame  7  Tet  he  is  dastard  enough  to  presume 
on  sadi  toleration,  and  to  strike  those  whom  his  own 
iofinnities  binder  from  returning  the  blow." 

"  If  he  could  ride  a  horse  or  handle  a  sword,  brother, 
I  think  you  would  find  a  marvellous  change  for  the 
better  in  his  bearing  and  language.  That  bitterness, 
what  is  it,  after  all,  but  the  fruit  of  pain  ?  Or  of  what 
is  even  worse  than  pain,  repressed  force  and  energy. 
He  would  be  in  the  great  world  doing  and  daring ;  and 
behold,  he  is  chained  to  a  narrow  room,  or  at  best  toils 
with  difficulty  a  few  hundred  paces.  No  wonder  that 
the  strong  winds,  bound  in  their  caverns,  moan  and 
shriek  piteonsly  at  times.  When  I  hear  them  I  feel  far 
too  much  compassion  to  think  of  anger.  And  I  would 
give  one  of  my  fingers— nay,  I  would  give  my  right 
hand,"  he  added  with  a  smUe,  "that  he  shared  our 
bksaed  hope,  Juan,  my  brother.*' 

'*  The  most  unlikely  person  of  all  our  acquaintance  to 
become  a  convert.*' 

''So  Bay  not  I.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  given 
monej— he  that  has  so  little  —  more  than  once  to 
Senor  Cristobal  for  the  poor?" 

"  That  is  nothing ;  he  was  ever  free-handed.  Do 
yon  sot  remember,  in  our  childhood,  how  he  would 
strike  os  at  the  least  provocation,  yet  insist  on  our 
shttiog  his  sweetmeats  and  his  toys,  and  even  some- 
toes  fight  us  for  refusing  them  ?  While  the  others 
knew  the  value  of  a  ducat  before  they  knew  their  An- 
gefais,  and  would  sell  and  barter  their  small  possessions 
like  Dutch  merchants." 

**  Which  you  spared  not  to  call  them,  bearing  yourself 
in  the  quarrels  that  naturally  ensued  with  undaunted 
prowess,  while  I  too  often  disgraced  you  by  tearful 
entreaties  for  peace  at  all  costs,"  returned  Carlos,  laugh- 
ing. **  But,  my  brother,"  he  resumed  more  gravely, "  I 
<^^  ask  myself,  are  we  doing  all  that  is  possible  in  oar 
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present  circumstances  to  share  with  others  the  treasure 
we  have  found  ? " 

"  I  trust  it  will  soon  be  open  to  them  all,"  sud  Juan, 
who  had  now  come  jnst  far  enough  to  grasp  strongly  his 
right  to  think  and  judge  for  himself,  and  with  it  the 
idea  of  emancipation  from  the  control  of  a  proud  and 
domineering  priesthood.  "Qreat  is  truth,  and  shall 
prevail" 

''Certainly,  in  the  end.  But  much  that  to  mortal 
eyes  looks  like  defeat  may  come  first." 

''  I  think  my  learned  brother,  so  much  wiser  than  I 
upon  many  subjects,  fails  to  read  well  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Whose  Word  saith, '  When  ye  see  the  fig-tree 
put  forth  her  buds,  know  ye  that  summer  is  nigh,  even  at 
the  door  7 '    Everywhere  the  fig-trees  are  budding  now." 

*<  Still  the  frosts  may  return." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  too  desponding  brother.  Thou 
shouldst  have  learned  another  lesson  yesterday,  when 
thou  and  I  watched  the  eager  thousands  as  they  hung 
breathless  on  the  lips  of  our  Fray  Constantino.  Are  not 
those  thousands  really  for  im,  and  for  truth  and  free- 
dom?" 

"  No  doubt  Christ  has  his  own  amongst  them." 

"  Tou  always  think  of  individuals,  Carlos,  rather  than 
of  our  country.  You  forget  we  are  sons  of  Spain,  Cas- 
tilian  nobles.  Of  course  we  rejoice  when  even  one  man 
here  and  there  is  won  for  the  truth.  But  our  Spain ! 
our  ^orious  land,  first  and  fiiirest  of  all  the  earth! 
our  land  of  conquerors,  whose  arms  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  world  —  one  hand  taming  the  infidel  in  his 
African  stronghold,  while  the  other  crowns  her  with  the 
gold  and  jewels  of  the  far  West !  She  who  has  led  the 
nations  in  the  path  of  discovery— whose  fleets  gem  the 
ocean— whose  armies  rule  the  land,  shall  she  not  also 
lead  the  way  to  the  great  city  of  Qod,  and  bring  in 
the  good  coming  time  when  all  shall  know  him  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest— when  they  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them  free?  Carlos, 
my  brother,  I  do  not  dare  to  doubt  it" 

It  was  not  often  that  Juan  expressed  himself  in  such 
aaJengthened  and  energetic,  not  to  say  grandiloquent, 
manner.  But  his  love  for  Spain  was  a  passion,  and 
words  were  never  lacking  with  him  to  extol  her  or  to 
plead  her  cause.  In  reply  to  this  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm, Carlos  only  said  gently,  "  Amen,  and  the  Lord 
establish  it  in  his  time." 

Juan  looked  keenly  at  him.  '*I  thought  you  had 
faith,  Carlos?"  he  said. 

''  Faith  ?"  Carlos  repeated  inquiringly. 

"  Such  faith,"  said  Juan, ''  as  I  have.  Faith  in  truth 
and  freedom ! "  And  he  rang  out  the  sonorous  words, 
"  Verdad  y  libertadf^  as  if  he  thought,  as  indeed  he  did, 
that  they  had  but  to  go  forth  through  a  submissive, 
rejoicing  world,  *'  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

"  I  have  faith  in  Christy*  Carlos  answered  quietly. 

And  in  those  two  brief  phrases  each  unconsciously 
revealed  to  the  other  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  and 
told  the  secret  of  his  history. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  FIB8T  DROP  OF  K  TBU5DEB  SHOWER. 

"  Clowd  doorwATS  that  mre  folded 
And  pr^jed  against  In  vain." 

EL  B.  Bnoinrnfa. 

Meanwhilb  the  happy  weeks  glided  on  noiselesslj  and 
rapidly.  They  brought  full  occupation  for  head  and 
hrart,  as  well  as  varied  and  intense  enjoyment.  Don 
Juan's  constant  intercourse  with  Beatrix  was  not  the 
less  delightful,  because  already  he  sought  to  imbue  her 
mind  with  the  truths  which  he  himself  was  learning 
erery  day  to  love  better.  He  thought  her  an  apt  and 
hopeful  pupil,  but  he  was  scarcely  the  best  possible 
judge  under  the  circumstances. 

Carlos  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  her  attainments ; 
he  advised  reserve  and  caution  in  imparting  their 
secrets  to  her,  lest  through  inadvertence  she  might 
betray  them  to  her  aunt  and  cousins.  Juan  considered 
this  a  mark  of  his  constitutional  timidity,  yet  he  so  far 
attended  to  his  warnings,  that  Donna  Beatriz  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  their 
religious  conversations  a  profound  secret,  whilst  her 
sensibilities  were  not  shocked  by  any  mention  of  words 
so  odious  as  heresy  or  Lutheranism. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Juan's  own  pro- 
gress under  the  instructions  of  his  brother,  and  of 
Losada  and  Fray  Cassiodoro.  The  Protestants  wel- 
comed the  new  acquisition  to  their  ranks  with  affection- 
ate enthusiasm.  All  were  attracted  by  Don  Juan's 
warmth  and  candour  of  disposition,  and  by  his  free,  joy- 
ous, hopeful  temperament,  though  he  was  not  beloved  by 
any  as  intensely  as  Carlos  was  by  the  few  who  really 
knew  him,  such  as  Losada,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
and  the  young  monk.  Fray  Fernando. 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  his  religious  friends, 
and  partly  through  the  brilliant  reputation  he  had 
brought  from  Alcala,  Carlos  now  obtained  a  lectureship 
at  the  College  of  Doctrine,  of  which  the  provost,  Fer- 
nando de  San  Juan,  was  a  decided  and  zealous  Lutheran. 
This  employment  was  an  honourable  one,  considered  in 
DO  way  derogatory  to  his  social  position,  and  useful  as 
tending  to  convince  his  uncle  that  he  was  "  doing  some- 
thing," not  idly  dreaming  his  time  away. 

Occupations  of  another  kind  opened  out  before  him 
also.  Amongst  the  many  sincere  and  anxious  inquirers 
who  were  troubled  with  perplexities  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  old  faith  and  the  new,  were  some  who 
turned  to  him,  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he  could 
help  them.  This  was  just  the  work  that  best  suited 
his  abilities  and  his  temperament  To  sympathize,  to 
counsel,  to  aid  mi  conflict  as  only  that  roan  can  do  who 
has  kijwn  conflict  himself^  was  God's  special  gift  to 
him.  And  he  who  goes  through  the  world  speaking, 
whenever  he  can,  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary,  will 
seldom  be  without  some  weary  one  ready  to  listen  to 
liim. 

Upon  one  subject,  and  only  one,  the  brothers  still 


differed.  Juan  saw  the  future  robed  in  the  growing 
hues  borrowed  from  his  own  ardent,  hopeful  spirit  In 
his  eyes  the  Spains  were  already  won  *'  for  truth  sDd 
freedom,"  as  he  loved  to  say.  He  anticipated  nothing 
less  than  a  glorious  regeneration  of  Christendom,  in 
which  his  beloved  country  would  lead  the  van.  And 
there  were  many  amongst  Losada's  congregation  vho 
shared  these  bright  and  beautiful,  if  delusive  dreams, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  given  them  birth,  and  in 
its  turn  was  nourished  by  them. 

Again,  there  were  others  who  rejoiced  with  much 
trembling  over  the  good  tidings  that  often  reached  them 
of  the  spread  of  the  fiuth  in  distant  parts  of  the  coontiy, 
and  who  welcomed  each  neophyte  to  their  ranks  as  if 
they  were  adorning  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice.  They 
could  not  forget  that  name  of  terror,  the  Holy  Inqoisi- 
tion«  And  from  certain  ominous  indications  they 
thought  the  sleeping  monster  was  beginning  to  stir  in 
his  den.  Else  why  had  new  and  severe  decrees  against 
heresy  been  recently  obtuned  from  Rome  ?  And  above 
all,  why  had  the  Bishop  of  Terragona,  Qonzales  de 
Munebraga,  already  known  as  a  relentless  persecutor  of 
Jews  and  Moors,  been  appointed  Yice-Inquisitor  General 
at  Seville  ? 

Still,  on  the  whole, hope  and  confidence  predominated; 
and  strange,  nay,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  us, 
beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  Triana  the  Lutherans 
continued  to  hold  their  meetings  "almost  with  open 
doors." 

One  evening  Don  Juan  escorted  Donna  Beatriz  to 
some  festivity  from  which  he  could  not  very  well  excuse 
himself,  whilst  Carlos  attended  a  re-union  for  prayer 
and  mutual  edification  at  the  usual  place— the  house  of 
Donna  Isabella  de  Baena. 

Don  Juan  returned  at  a  late  hour,  but  in  high  spirits. 
(jk>ing  at  once  to  the  room  where  his  brother  sat  await- 
ing him,  he  threw  off  his  doak,  and  stood  before  him, 
a  gay,  handsome  figure,  in  his  doublet  of  crimson  satin, 
his  gold  chain,  and  well-used  sword,  now  worn  for  orna- 
ment, with  its  embossed  scabbard  and  embroidered 
belt 

"  I  never  saw  Donna  Beatriz  look  so  charming,"  he 
bogan  eagerly.  *'  Don  Miguel  de  Santa  Cruz  was  there, 
but  he  could  not  get  so  much  as  a  single  dance  with  her, 
and  looked  ready  to  die  for  envy.  But  save  me  from 
the  impertinence  of  Luis  Rotelo  !  I  shall  have  to  cane 
him  one  of  these  days,  if  no  milder  measures  will  teach 
him  his  phice  and  station.  He,  the  son  of  a  simple 
hidalgo,  to  dare  lift  his  eyes  to  Donna  Beatriz  de 
Lavella !  The  caitiff's  presumption !  But  thou  art  not 
listening,  brother.    What  is  wrong  with  thee  I" 

No  wonder  he  asked.  The  face  of  Carlos  was  pale ; 
and  the  deep  mournful  eyes  looked  as  if  tears  had  beeu 
lately  there.  "  A  great  sorrow,  brother  mine,"  he  an- 
swered in  a  low  voice. 

"  My  sorrow  too,  then.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  ?"  asked 
Juan,  his  tone  and  manner  changed  in  a  moment 

*'  Juliano  is  taken." 
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'' Juliano !  Tlie  muleteer  who  brought  the  books, 
and  gave  you  that  Testament  ? " 

"The  man  who  put  into  my  hands  this  precious  Book, 
to  which  I  owe  my  joy  now  and  my  hope  for  eternity," 
said  Carlos,  his  lip  trembling. 

"  Ay  de  mi  \    But  perhaps  it  is  not  true." 

^Too  true.  A  smith,  to  whom  he  showed  a  copy  of 
the  Book,  betrayed  him.  God  foigive  him — if  there  be 
forgiveness  for  such.  It  may  have  been  a  month  ago, 
bat  we  only  heard  it  now.    And  he  lies  there— <A^e." 

'*Wlio  told  you  ?" 

"All  were  talking  of  it  at  the  meeting  when  I  en- 
tered. It  is  the  sorrow  of  all ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  have 
such  cause  to  sorrow  as  I.  For  he  is  my  father  in  the 
faith,  Juan.  And  now,"  he  added,  after  a  long,  sad 
pause, "  I  shall  never  tell  him  what  he  has  done  for  me 
—at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave." 

"There  is  no  hope  for  him,"  said  Juan  mournfully,  as 
one  that  mused. 

"  Hope  I  Only  in  the  great  mercy  of  God.  Even 
those  dreadful  dungeon  walls  cannot  shut  Him  out" 

"No;  thank  God." 

"  But  the  prolonged,  the  bitter,  the  horrible  suffering! 
I  have  been  trying  to  contemplate,  to  picture  it — ^but  I 
annot,  I  dare  not  And  what  I  dare  not  think  of,  he 
most  endure." 

''He  is  a  peasant,  you  are  a  noble — that  makes  some 
difference,"  said  Don  Juan,  with  whom  the  tie  of 
brotherhood  in  Christ  had  not  yet  effaced  all  earthly 
distinctions.  ''  But,  Carlos,"  he  questioned  suddenly,  and 
«ith  a  look  of  alarm,  "  does  not  he  know  everything  ?" 

"  Eteryihingi^  Carlos  answered  quietly.  '^  One  word 
frDDi  his  lips,  and  the  pile  is  kindled  for  us  all.  But 
that  word  will  never  be  spoken.  To-night  not  one 
heart  amongst  us  trembled  for  ourselves,  we  only  wept 
for  him." 

'^You  trast  him,  then,  so  completely  ?  It  is  much 
to  say.  They  in  whose  hands  he  is  are  cruel  as  fiends. 
>'o  doubt  they  will—" 

''  Hush  1"  interrupted  Carlos,  with  a  look  of  such  ex- 
ceeding pain,  that  Juan  was  effectiially  silenced.  "  There 
are  things  we  cannot  speak  of,  save  to  God  in  prayer. 
Oh,  my  brother,  pray  for  him,  that  He  for  whom  he 
has  risked  so  much  may  sustain  him,  and,  if  it  may  be, 
Morten  his  agony." 

''Surely  more  than  two  or  three  will  join  in  that 
prayer.  But,  my  brother,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, ''  be 
not  so  downcast  T>q  you  not  know  that  eveiy  great 
eaose  must  have  its  martyr  ?  When  was  a  victory  won, 
and  no  brave  man  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  a  city  stormed, 
asd  none  fallen  in  the  breach  ?  Perhaps  to  that  poor 
peasant  may  be  given  the  glory— the  great  glory— of 
being  honoured  throughout  all  time  as  the  sainted 
niartyr  whose  death  has  consecrated  our  holy  cause  to 
victory.  A  grand  lot  truly !  Worth  suffermg  for  ! " 
And  Juao'a  dark  eye  kindled,  and  his  cheek  glowed 
«itb  enthusiasm. 

Carlos  was  silent 


'^  Dost  thou  not  think  so,  my  brother  ?" 
"I  think  that  Christ  is  worth  suffering  for,"  said 
Carlos  at  last  "  And  I  think  that  nothing  short  of  his 
personal  presence,  realized  by  faith,  can  avail  to  bring 
any  man  victorious  through  such  fearful  trials.  May 
that — may  he  be  with  his  faithful  servant  now,  when 
all  human  help  and  comfort  are  far  away." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

nr  THE  OUADALQUIVIS. 

"  Thore  dwells  my  father,  slnlen  and  at  rest. 
Where  the  fierce  nrarderer  can  no  more  pursue. " 

Schiller. 

Next  Sunday  evening  both  the  brothers  attended  the 
quiet  service  in  Donna  Isabella's  upper  room.  It  was 
more  solemn  than  usual,  because  of  the  deep  shadow  that 
rested  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  band  assembled  there. 
But  Losada's  calm  voice  spoke  wise  and  loving  words 
about  life  and  death ;  and  about  him  who,  beiug  tlie 
Lord  of  life,  haa  conquered  death  for  all  who  trust  him. 
Then  eame  prayer— true  incense  offered  on  the  golden 
altar  standing  ''before  the  mercy-seat,"  which  only  ^\  the 
veil,"  still  dropped  between,  hides  from  the  eyes  of  the 
worshippers.*  But  iu  such  hours  many  a  ray  from  the 
glory  within  shines  through  that  veil. 

"Do  not  let  us  return  home  yet,  brother,"  said 
Carlos,  when  they  had  parted  with  their  friends.  ''  The 
night  is  fine." 

"  Whither  shall  we  bend  our  steps  ?" 

Carlos  named  a  favourite  walk  througn  some  olive- 
yards  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  Juan  set  his  face 
towards  one  of  the  city  gates. 

"  Why  take  such  a  circuit  ?"  said  Carlos,  showing  a 
disposition  to  turn  in  an  opposite  direction.  ''  This  is 
far  the  shorter  way." 

''  True ;  but  it  is  less  pleasant" 

Carlos  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "  My  brother  would 
spare  my  weakness,"  he  said  "But  it  needs  not 
Twice  of  late,  when  you-  were  engaged  with  Donna 
Beatriz,  I  went  alone  thither,  and— to  the  Prado  San 
Sebastian." 

So  they  passed  through  the  Puerta  de  Triana,  and 
having  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats,  leisurely  took  their 
way  beneath  the  waUs  of  the  grim  old  castle.  As  they 
did  so,  both  prayed  in  silence  for  one  who  was  pining  in 
its  dungeons.  Juan,  whose  interest  in  the  fate  of  Juli- 
ano  was  naturally  £ar  less  intense  than  his  brother's, 
was  the  first  to  break  that  silence.  He  remarked  that 
the  Dominican  convent  adjoining  the  Triana  looked 
nearly  as  gloomy  as  the  inquisitorial  prison  itsell 

"  I  think  it  looks  like  all  other  convents,"  returned 
Carlos,  with  indifference. 

They  were  soon  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark,  ghost- 
like olive-trees.  The  moon  was  young,  and  gave  but 
little  light;   but  the  large  clear  stars  looked  down 

*  See  Exodus  zxx.  a 
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through  the  southern  air  like  lamps  of  fire,  hanging  not 
so  much  in  the  sky  as  from  it  Were  those  bright 
watchers  charged  with  a  message  from  the  land  very  far 
oif,  which  seemed  so  near  to  them  in  the  high  places 
whence  they  niled  the  night  ?  Carlos  drank  in  the  spirit 
of  the  sceno  in  silence.  But  this  did  not  please  his  less 
meditative  brother.  '*What  art  thou  pondering?'*  he 
asked. 

''  *  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.* " 

''  Art  thinking  still  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Triana  ? " 

"  Of  him,  and  also  of  another  very  dear  to  both  of  us, 
of  whom  I  have  for  some  time  been  purposing  to  speak 
to  thee.  What  if  thou  and  I  have  been,  like  children, 
seeking  for  a  star  on  earth  while  all  the  time  it  was 
shining  above  us  in  God*s  glorious  heaven  V* 

"  Knowest  thou  not  of  old,  little  brother,  that  when 
thy  parables  begin  I  am  left  behind  at  once  7  I  pray 
thee  let  the  stars  alone,  and  speak  the  language  of  earth." 

^'  What  was  the  task  to  which  thou  and  I  vowed  our- 
selves in  childhood,  brother?" 

Juan  looked  at  him  keenly  through  the  dim  light 
'*  I  sometimes  feared  thou  hadst  forgotten,"  he  said. 

'*  No  danger  of  that  But  I  had  a  reason — I  think  a 
good  and  sufHcient  one — for  not  speaking  to  thee  until 
well  and  fully  assured  of  thy  sympathy." 

"  My  sympathy !  In  aught  that  concerned  the  dream, 
the  passion  of  my  life !— of  both  our  young  lives !  Carlos, 
how  couldst  thou  even  doubt  of  this  ?" 

'*  I  had  reason  to  doubt  at  first  whether  a  gleam  of 
light  which  has  been  shed  upon  our  father's  fate  would 
be  regarded  by  his  son  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse." 

''  Do  not  keep  a  man  in  susi>en8e,  brother.  Speak 
at  once,  in  Heaven's  name." 

*'  I  doubt  no  longer  note.  It  will  be  to  thee,  Juan, 
as  to  me,  a  joy  exceeding  groat  to  think  that  our  vene- 
rated father  read  Qod's  Word  for  himself,  and  knew  his 
trutli  and  honoured  it,  as  we  have  learned  to  do." 

'*  Now,  God  be  thanked ! "  cried  Juan,  pausing  in  his 
walk  and  clasping  his  hands  together.  '*  This  indeed 
is  joyful  news.  But  speak,  brother ;  how  do  you  know 
it  ?  Are  you  certain,  or  is  it  only  dream,  hope,  conjecture  ?" 

Carlos  told  him  in  detail,  first  the  hint  dropped  by 
Losada  to  De  Seso ;  then  the  story  of  Dolores ;  lastly, 
what  he  had  heard  at  San  Isodro  about  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Valer.  And  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative,  he 
welded  the  scattered  links  into  a  connected  chain  of 
evidence. 

Juan,  all  eagerness,  could  hardly  wait  till  he  came 
to  the  end.  '*Why  did  you  not  speak  to  Losada?" 
he  interrupted  at  last 

''  Stay,  brother,  and  hear  me  out,  the  best  is  to  come. 
I  have  done  so  lately.  But  until  assured  how  thou 
wouldst  regard  the  matter,  I  cared  not  to  ask  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  might  wound  thy  heart." 

"  You  are  in  no  doubt  now.  What  heard  you  from 
Scnor  Cristobal?" 


"  I  heard  that  Dr.  Egidius  named  the  Conde  de  Koera 
as  one  of  those  who  befriended  Don  Rodrigo.  And  that 
he  had  been  present  at  least  on  one  or  two  occasions 
when  that  brave  and  faithful  teacher  privately  expoonded 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans." 

''  There ! "  Juan  exclaimed  with  a  start  "  There  is 
the  origin  of  my  second  and  favourite  name,  Rodrigo. 
Brother,  brother,  these  are  the  best  tidings  I  hare 
heard  for  years."  And  uncovering  his  head,  he  uttered 
fervent  and  solemn  words  of  thanksgiving. 

To  which  Carlos  added  a  heartfelt  <'Amen,"  and 
resumed, — 

'*  Then,  brother,  you  think  we  are  justified  in  taking 
this  joy  to  our  hearts  ?" 

*'  Without  doubt,"  cried  the  sanguine  Don  Juan. 

"  And  it  follows  that  his  crime — " 

'*  Was  what  in  our  eyes  constitutes  the  truest  gloiy, 
the  profession  of  a  pure  faith,"  said  Juan  with  decision, 
leaping  at  once  to  the  conclusion  Carlos  had  reached  bj 
a  far  slower  path. 

*'  And  those  mystic  words  inscribed  upon  the  window, 
the  delight  and  wonder  of  our  childhood — " 

"  Ah ! "  repeated  Juan — 


" '  El  Dorado 
Yo  h6  troTido."* 


"  But  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  matter  I  see  not 
yet" 

"  You  see  not  7  Surely  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  opened  up  to  us,  is  the 
true  £1  Dorado,  the  golden  country,  which  enriches 
those  who  find  it  for  evermore." 

*'  That  is  all  very  good,"  said  Juan,  with  the  air  of  & 
man  not  quite  satisfied. 

"  I  doubt  not  that  was  our  father's  meaning,"  saii 
Carlos. 

"  I  doubt  it  though.  Up  to  that  point  I  follow  jou, 
Carlos;  but  there  we  part  Something  in  the  ^ew 
World,  I  think,  my  father  must  have  found." 

A  lengthened  debate  followed,  in  which  Carlos  dis- 
covered, rather  to  liis  surprise,  that  Juan  still  dung  to 
his  early  faith  in  a  literal  land  of  gold.  The  more 
thoughtful  and  speculative  brother  sought  in  vain 
to  reason  him  out  of  that  belief.  Nor  was  he  much 
more  successful  when  he  came  to  state  his  own  settled 
conviction  that  they  should  never  see  their  father^s  face 
on  earth.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  remained  on  his  own 
mind  that,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
formed faith,  the  Conde  de  Nuera  had  been,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  time,  quietly  "  put  out  of  the  way.'* 
But  whether  this  had  been  done  during  the  voyage,  or  on 
the  wild  unknown  shores  of  the  New  World,  he  believe<i 
his  children  would  never  know. 

On  this  point,  however,  no  argument  availed  with  Jiisn. 
He  seemed  determined  not  to  believe  in  his  fathers 
death.  Ue  confessed,  indeed,  that  his  heart  boundeil 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  been  a  suflferer  "  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  freedom." 
I      "  He  has  suffered  exile,"  he  said,  "  and  the  loss  cf 
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all  tilings.  Bat  I  see  not  ivherefore  be  may  not  after 
all  be  living  still,  somewhere  in  that  vast  wonderfal 
Kcw  WorliL" 

*<  I  am  content  to  think,"  Carlos  replied,  <'  that  all 
these  years  he  has  been  at  rest  with  the  dead  in  Christ 
And  that  we  shall  see  his  face  first  with  Christ  when  He 
appears  in  glory.** 

"  Bat  I  am  not  content  We  must  learn  something 
inoreL** 

**  I  think  we  shall  never  learn  more.  How  can  we  7 *' 
asked  Carlos. 

**  That  is  80  like  tliee,  little  brother.  Ever  despond- 
ing, ever  tamed  easily  from  thy  purpose.*' 

*<  Well ;  be  it  so/'  said  Carlos  meekly. 

"But  what  /  determine,  that  I  do,'*  said  Jaan. 
^  At  least  I  will  make  my  uncle  speak  out,"  he  con- 
tinued. ''  I  have  ever  suspected  that  he  knows  some- 
thing." 

**Bat  how  is  that  to  be  done?**  asked  Carlos. 
*•  Neveitheless,  do  all  thou  canst,  and  Qod  prosper  thee. 
Only,"  he  added  with  great  earnestness,  "remember 
the  necessities  of  our  present  position;  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  of  our  own  lives,  use 
pradence  and  caution." 

*"  Fear  not,  my  too  prudent  brother. — The  best  and 
dearest  brother  in  the  world,"  he  added  kindly,  "  if  he 
liad  bat  a  little  more  courage." 

Thus  conversing  they  hastily  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  city,  the  hour  being  ahready  late. 

Quiet  weeks  passed  on  after  this  unmarked  by 
any  event  of  importance.  Winter  had  now  given  pUce 
to  spring,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come. 
In  spite  of  numerous  and  heavy  anxieties,  and  of 
oMt  sorrow  that  pressed  more  or  less  upon  all,  it  was 
still  spring-time  in  many  a  brave  and  hopeful  heart 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith  in  Seville. 
Ctrtainly  it  was  spring-time  with  Don  Juan  Alvarez. 

One  Sunday  a  letter  arrived  by  special  messenger 
fr»m  Nuera,  containing  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  the 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  house,  Diego  Montes, 
u  as  dying.  It  was  his  last  wish  to  resign  his  stewardship 
into  the  hands  of  his  young  master,  Seiior  Don  Juan. 
J  nan  ooold  not  hesitate.  "  I  will  go  to-morrow  morning," 
he  said  to  Carlos; ''  but  rest  assured  I  will  return  hither 
ai  soon  as  possible ;  the  days  are  too  precious  to  be 
lost" 

Together  they  repaired  once  more  to  Donna  Isabella's 
house.  Don  Juan  told  the  friends  they  met  there  of 
his  intended  departure,  and  ere  they  separated  many  a 
hand  warmly  graaped  his,  and  many  a  voice  spoke  kindly 
the  "  Vaya  con  Dios  "  for  his  journey. 

"  It  needs  not  formal  leave-takings,  seiiores  and  my 
brethren,"  said  Juan;  "my  absence  will  be  very  short ; 
^•t  next  Sunday  indeed,  but  possibly  in  a  fortnight, 
and  certainly  this  day  month  I  shall  meet  you  all  here 
again." 

^  Ood  tcUling^^  said  Losada  gravely.  And  so  they 
parted. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  FLOOD-GATES  OPEN  ED. 
"And  they  feared  ae  they  entered  into  the  dond." 

Fob  the  first  stage  of  Don  Juan's  journey  Carlos  ac- 
companied him.  They  spent  the  time  in  animated  talk, 
chiefly  about  Nuera,  Carlos  sending  kind  messages  to 
the  dying  man,  to  Dolores,  and  indeed  to  all  the  house- 
hold. '*  Remember,  brother,"  he  said,  ^  to  give  Dolores 
the  little  books  I  put  into  the  alforjas,  specially  the 
'  Confession  of  a  Sinner.' " 

'^  I  shall  remember  everything,  even  to  bringing  thee 
back  tidings  of  all  the  sick  folk  in  the  village.  Now, 
Carlos,  here  we  agreed  to  part;-'no,  not  one  step 
further." 

They  clasped  each  other's  hands.  <'  It  is  not  like  a 
long  parting,"  said  Juan. 

"  No.    Vaya  con  Dios,  my  Ruy." 

<'  Quede  con  Dios,*  brother ;"  and  he  rode  off,  followed 
by  his  servant 

Carlos  watched  him  wistfully ;  would  he  turn  for  a 
last  look  ?  lie  did  turn.  Taking  off  his  velvet  montero, 
he  gaily  bowed  farewell ;  thus  allowing  Carlos  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  his  dark,  handsome,  resolute  features, 
keen,  sparkling  eyes,  and  curling  black  hair. 

Whilst  Juan  saw  a  scholar's  face,  thoughtful,  refined, 
sensitive ;  a  broad  pale  forehead,  from  which  the  breeze 
had  blown  the  waving  fair  hair  (fair  to  a  southern  eye, 
though  really  a  bright  soft  brown),  and  lips  that  kept 
the  old  sweetness  of  expression,  though,  rwhether  from 
the  fringe  that  graced  them  or  from  some  actual  change, 
the  weakness  which  marred  them  once  had  ceased  to  be 
apparent  now. 

Another  moment,  and  both  had  turned  their  horses' 
heads.  Carlos,  when  he  reached  the  dty,  made  a  circuit 
to  avoid  one  of  the  very  frequent  processions  of  the 
Host,  since  as  time  passed  on  he  felt  ever  more  and 
more  disinclined  to  the  absolutely  necessary  prostration. 
Afterwards  he  called  upon  Losada,  to  inquire  the  exact 
address  of  a  person  whom  he  had  asked  him  to  visit. 
He  found  him  engaged  in  his  character  of  physician, 
and  sat  down  in  the  patio  to  await  his  leisure. 

Ere  long  he  passed  through,  politely  accompanying  to 
the  gate  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  for  whose  ailments  he 
had  just  been  prescribing.  The  churchman,  who  was 
evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  his  physician,  was 
showing  his  good-nature  and  affability  by  givmg  him 
the  current  news  of  the  city ;  to  which  Losada  listened 
courteously,  with  a  grave,  quiet  smile,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, an  appropriate  question  or  comment.  Only  one 
item  made  any  impression  upon  Carlos :  it  related  to  a 
pleasant  estate  by  the  sea-side  which  Munebraga  had 
just  purchased,  disappointing  thereby  a  relative  of  the 
canon's  who  desired  to  possess  it,  but  coidd  not  com- 
mand the  very  large  price  readily  offered  by  the  In- 
quisitor. 

*  Remftla  with  God. 
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At  last  the  visitor  w&s  gone.  In  a  moment  the  smile 
had  faded  from  the  physician's  care-worn  face.  Turn- 
ing to  Carlos  with  a  strangely  altered  look,  he  said, 
"  The  monks  of  San  Isodro  have  fled." 

'*  Fled !"  Carlos  repeated,  in  blank  dismay. 

''  Tea;  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  them  have  abandoned 
the  monastery.** 

"  How  did  you  hear  it  ? " 

"  One  of  the  lay  brethren  came  in  this  morning  to 
inform  me.  They  held  another  solemn  Chapter,  in  which 
it  was  determined  that  each  one  should  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  conscience ;  those,  therefore,  to  whom 
it  seemed  best  to  go  have  gone,  the  rest  remain." 

For  some  moments  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence.  So  fearful  was  the  peril  in  which  this  rash  act 
involved  them  all,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  had 
heard  a  sentence  of  death. 

The  voice  of  Carlos  faltered  as  he  asked  at  last, — 
"  Have  Fray  Cristobal  or  Fray  Fernando  gone?" 

''No;  they  are  both  amongst  those  more  generous  if 
not  more  wise,  who  have  chosen  to  remain  and  take 
what  God  will  send  them  here.  Stay,  here  is  a  letter 
from  Fray  Cristobal  which  the  lay  brother  brought  me ; 
it  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  know  myself" 

Carlos  read  it  carefully.  ''  It  seems,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  finished,  *'  that  the  consciences  of  those  who  fled 
would  not  allow  them  any  longer  to  conform,  even  out- 
wardly, to  the  rules  of  their  order.  Moreover,  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  they  believe  that  a  storm  is  about  to 
burst  upon  the  company  of  the  faithful." 

''God  grant  it  may  prove  that  they  have  saved  them- 
sdves  from  its  violence,"  Losada  answered,  with  a  slight 
emphasis  on  "  themselves." 

"  And  for  us  ?— God  help  us !"  Carlos  almost  moaned, 
the  paper  falling  from  his  trembling  hand.  "  What 
shall  we  do?" 

"  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,"  returned  Losada  bravely ;  "  no  other  strength 
remains  for  us.  But  €k>d  grant  none  of  us  in  the  city 
may  he  so  unadvised  as  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
brethren.    The  flight  of  one  might  be  the  ruin  of  all." 

"And  those  noble,  devoted  men  who  remain  at  San 
Isodro?" 

"  Are  in  God's  hands,  as  we  are." 

"  I  will  ride  out  and  visit  them,  especially  Fray  Fer- 
nando." 

"Excuse  me,  Senor  Don  Carlos,  but  you  will  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  that  were  to  court  suspicion.  I  will 
bear  any  message  you  choose  to  send." 

"And  you?" 

Losada  smiled,  though  sadly.  "  The  physician  has 
occasion  to  go,"  he  said ;  "  he  is  a  very  useful  personage, 
who  often  covers  with  his  ample  cloak  the  dogmatixiTiig 
heretic" 

Carlos  recognized  the  official  phraseology  of  the  Holy 
Oflice.  He  repressed  a  shudder,  but  could  not  hide  the 
look  of  terror  that  dilated  his  large  blue  eyes. 

The  older  man,  the  more  experienced  Christian,  could 


compassionate  the  youth.  Losada,  himself  standing 
"  face  to  face  with  death,"  spoke  kind  words  of  counsel 
and  comfort  to  Carlos.  He  cautioned  him  strongly 
against  losing  his  self-possession,  and  thereby  nmning 
needlessly  into  danger.  "  Especially  would  I  urge  upon 
you,  Seiior  Don  Carlos,"  he  said,  "  the  duty  of  avoiding 
unnecessary  risk,  for  already  you  are  useftU  to  us;  and 
should  God  spare  your  life,  you  will  be  still  more  so.  If 
I  fall-" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,  my  beloved  friend," 

"  It  will  be  as  God  pleases,"  said  the  pastor  calmly. 
"  But  I  need  not  remind  you,  others  stand  in  like  peril 
with  me.  Especially  Fray  Cassiodoro,  and  Don  Juau 
Ponce  de  Leon." 

"The  noblest  heads,  the  likeliest  to  fall,''  Carlos 
murmured. 

"Then  must  younger  soldiers  step  forth  from  the 
ranks,  and  take  up  the  standards  dropped  from  their 
hands.  Don  Carlos  Alvarez,  we  have  high  hopes  of  you. 
Tour  quiet  words  reach  the  heart ;  for  you  speak  that 
which  you  know,  and  testify  that  which  you  have  seen. 
And  the  good  gifts  of  mind  that  God  has  given  yon 
enable  you  to  speak  with  the  greater  acceptance.  He 
may  have  much  work  for  you  in  his  harvest-field.  Bat 
whether  he  should  call  you  to  work  or  to  suffer,  shrink 
not,  but '  be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  irith 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest ' " 

"I  will  try  to  trust  him;  and  may  he  make  his 
strength  perfect  in  my  weakness,"  said  Carlos.  "  But 
for  the  present,"  he  added,  "  give  me  any  lowly  work  to 
do,  whereby  I  may  aid  you  or  lighten  your  cares,  my 
loved  friend  and  teacher." 

Losada  gladly  gave  him,  as  indeed  he  had  done  several 
times  before,  instructions  to  visit  certain  secret  inquirers^ 
and  persons  in  distress  and  perplexity  of  mind. 

He  passed  the  next  two  or  three  days  in  these  minis- 
trations, and  in  constant  prayer,  especially  for  the 
remaining  monks  of  San  Isodro,  whose  sore  peril  pressed 
heavily  on  his  heart.  He  sought,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  shut  out  other  thoughts ;  or,  when  they  would  force 
an  entrance,  to  cast  their  burden,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  intolerable,  upon  Him  who  would  surely  care 
for  his  own  Church,  his  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 

One  morning  he  remained  late  in  his  chamber,  writing 
a  letter  to  his  brother ;  and  then  went  forth,  intending  to 
visit  Losada.  As  it  was  a  iast  day,  and  he  kept  the 
Church  &sts  rigorously,  it  happened  that  be  bad  not 
previously  met  any  of  his  uncle's  family. 

The  entrance  to  the  physician's  house  did  not  present 
its  usual  cheerful  appearance.  The  gate  was  shut  and 
bolted,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  paUents  passing  in  or 
out  Carlos  became  alarmed.  It  was  long  before  he 
obtained  an  answer  to  his  repeated  calls.  At  last,  how- 
ever, some  one  inside  cried,  "  Quien  e»?^* 

Carlos  gave  his  name,  well  known  to  all  the  household. 

♦  AMioisthore? 
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Tlien  the  door  was  half  opened,  and  a  mulatto  serving- 
lad  showed  a  terrified  face  behind  it. 

"Where  ia  Seiior  Cristobal  ?" 

"  Gone,  Seuor." 

"Gone!— whither?" 

The  answer  was  a  fortive,  frightened  whisper.  "  Last 
night— the  Alguazils  of  the  Holy  Office."  And  the  door 
was  shut  and  bolted  in  his  face. 

He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  speechless  and  motion- 
kx^,  in  a  trance  of  horror.  He  was  startled  at  last  by 
fet:!iDg  some  one  grasp  his  arm  without  ceremony,  indeed 
nther  roughly. 

''Are  you  moonstruck,  Cousin  Don  Carlos?"  asked 
the  voice  of  Qousalro.  ''  At  least  you  might  have  had 
the  courtesy  to  offer  me  the  aid  of  your  arm,  without 
pntting  roe  to  the  shame  of  requesting  it^  miserable 
cripple  that  I  am  ! "  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of 
curses  upon  his  own  infirmities,  using  expressions  profane 
and  blasphemous  enough  to  make  Carlos  shiver  with 
pain. 

Tet  that  very  pain  did  him  real  service.  It  roused 
him  from  his  stupor,  as  sharp  bodily  anguish  sometimes 
brings  back  a  patient  from  a  swoon.  He  said,  "  Pardon 
rae,  my  cousin,  I  did  not  see  you  ;  but  I  hear  you  now 
with  sorrow." 

Gonsalvo  deigned  no  answer,  except  his  usual  short, 
bitter  laugh. 

"  Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? " 

"  Home.    I  am  tired." 

They  walked  along  in  silence ;  at  last  Gonsalvo  asked, 
sbaiply  and  suddenly, — 

^  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? " 

"What  news?" 

"The  news  that  is  in  every  one's  mouth  to-day. 
Indeed,  the  city  has  well  uigh  run  mad  with  holy  horror. 
And  00  wonder  I  Their  reverences,  the  Lords  Inquisi- 
ton,  have  just  discovered  a  community  of  abominable 
Lutherans,  a  very  viper's  nest,  in  our  midst.  It  is  said 
the  wretches  have  actually  dared  to  carry  on  their  wor- 
ship somewhere  in  the  town.  Ah,  no  marvel  you  look 
horror-stricken,  my  pious  cousin.  T<nt  would  never 
have  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  could 
70a  ?"  After  one  quick,  keen  glance,  he  did  not  look 
agam  in  his  cousin's  face ;  but  he  might  have  felt  the 
beating  of  his  cousin's  heart  against  his  arm. 

"I  am  told  that  nearly  two  hundred  persons  have 
l«en  arrested  already." 

"  Two  hundred  !  "  gasped  Carlos. 

"And  the  arrests  are  going  on  still." 


"  Who  is  taken  ? "  Carlos  forced  himself  to  ask. 

"  Losada ;  more's  the  pity.  A  good  physician^  though 
a  bad  Christian." 

"  A  good  physician,  and  a  good  Christian  too,"  said 
Carlos,  in  the  voice  of  one  who  tries  to  speak  oalmly 
amidst  intense  bodily  pain. 

"An  (Opinion  you  would  do  more  wisely  to  keep  to 
yourself,  if  a  reprobate  such  as  I  may  presume  to  counsel 
so  learned  and  pious  a  personage." 

"Who  else?" 

"  One  you  would  never  guess.  Don  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  of  all  men.  Think  of  the  Count  of  Baylen's  son 
being  thus  degraded!  The  master  of  the  College  of 
Doctrine^  San  Juan;  and  a  number  of  Jeromite  friars 
from  San  Isodro.  Those  are  all  I  know  worth  a  gentle- 
man's taking  account  of.  There  are  some  beggarly 
tradesfolk,  such  as  Medel  d'Espinosa,  the  embroiderer  ^ 
and  Luis  d' Abrego,  from  whom  your  brother  bought  that 
beautiful  book  of  the  Gospels  he  gave  Donna  Beatriz. 
But  if  only  such  cattle  were  concerned  in  it,  no  one 
would  care." 

"  Some  fools  there  be,"  Don  Gonsalvo  continued  after- 
a  pause,  "  who  have  run  to  the  Triana,  and  informedi 
against  themselves,  thinking  thereby  to  get  off  more* 
easily.  FooU^  again  I  say,  for  their  pains."  And  he 
emphasized  his  words  by  a  pressure  of  the  arm  on  which 
he  was  leaning. 

At  length  they  reached  the  door  of  Don  Manuel's 
house.  "  Thanks  for  your  aid,"  said  Gonsalvo.  "  Now 
that  I  remember  it,  Don  Carlos,  I  hear  also  that  we  are 
to  have  a  grand  procession  on  Tuesday  with  banners  and 
crosses,  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  of  our  holy  patron- 
esses Justina  and  Rufina,  to  beg  pardon  for  the  sin  and 
scandal  so  long  permitted  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
Catholic  city.  You,  my  pious  cousin,  licentiate  of 
theology  and  all  but  consecrated  priest— you  will  carry 
a  taper,  no  doubt  ? " 

Carlos  would  have  left  the  question  unanswered ;  but 
Gonsalvo  meant  to  have  an  answer.  "  Tou  will  ? "  he 
repeated,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looking  him 
in  the  face,  though  with  a  smile.  *'  It  would  be  vexy  credi- 
table to  the  family  for  one  of  us  to  appear.  Seriously ; 
I  advise  you  to  do  it** 

Then  Carlos  said  quietiy,  '^iTo;"  and  crossed  the 
patio  to  the  staircase  which  led  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. 

Gonsalvo  stood  watehing  him,  and  mentally  retracting, 
at  his  last  word,  the  verdict  formerly  pronounced  against 
him  as  '^  a  coward,"  '*  not  half  a  man." 
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OINING  tlie  Church  is  one  thing,  but 
joining  the  Lord  Jesus  is  quite  an- 
other thing ;  and  only  those  who 
have  done  the  second  have  any  clear 
right  to  do  the  first.  The  main  cause  of  incon- 
sistency and  failure  in  the  lives  of  too  many  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  is  that  they  make  a  formal 
union  with  the  Church  without  any  heart-union 
to  Christ  Almost  their  solitary  act  of  loyalty 
was  their  standing  up  to  respond  to  a  Church 
covenant  before  the  pulpit  From  that  time  onward 
their  divine  Master  had  no  more  of  them  than 
their  idle  name  on  the  roll  of  his  followers.  They 
enlisted,  they  entered  their  names  on  the  record, 
and  "  straightway  are  heard  of  no  more."  They 
made  no  tie  to  anything  but  an  organized  body 
of  professed  Christians ;  they  did  not  knit  their 
souls  to  the  Saviour. 

**  But  am  I  not  to  join  the  Church?"  inquires 
some  one  who  is  indulging  a  hope  of  pardon  and 
of  the  new  birth.  Yes,  friend,  join  the  Church, 
provided  that  you  have  already  joined  Jesus.  If 
you  unite  yourself  to  nothing  stronger  than  to  a 
company  of  frail,  fallible  fellow-creatures,  and 
expect  them  to  tow  you  along  by  the  power  of 
their  fellowship  and  prayers,  then  you  have  but 
a  poor  chance  of  reaching  the  "  desired  haven." 
But  genuine  conversion  unites  your  heart  in 
clinging  faith  to  the  Friend  of  sinners.  When 
you  tiike  the  step  of  confessing  this  faith  before 
men,  you  literally  and  truly  join  tite  Lord,  You 
join  your  weakness  to  his  strength ;  you  join 
your  ignorance  to  his  wisdom,  your  unworthiness 
to  his  merits,  your  frailty  to  his  enduring  might, 
and  your  poverty  to  his  boundless  wealth.  The 
fair  peasant  girl  who  married  an  Emperor  of 
Ilussia  became  a  sharer  of  his  palace  and  his 
crown.  When  you  wed  your  heart  and  hand  to 
Jesus,  you  become  a  sharer  in  his  kingdom  and 
crown,  a  joint  heir  with  Christ  I  The  joint  heir 
has  the  promise  of  the  Father's  love ;  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit ;  of  the  peace  of  God ;  of 
pleasures  for  evermore ;  and  of  the  society  of  all 
the  just  made  perfect  throughout  eternity ! 
"  Where  I  am,  there  shall  ye  be  also." 


What  a  glorious  thought  this  is  I  What  a  dif- 
ferent conception  it  is  from  that  of  merely  '^ join- 
ing a  church  "  of  fellow-creatures.  You  really  join 
Christ  Your  heart  joins  his  heart.  Your  life  is 
knit  by  hidden  links  to  his  ;  because  he  lives,  ye 
shall  live  also.  Your  destiny  is  bound  to  his ; 
and  ye  shall  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith,  unto  salvation.  If  you  have  a  real  faith, 
however  feeble,  confess  it.  If  you  have  renounced 
sin  and  self,  and  come  to  Jesus,  then  ''join  your- 
self to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant,  that 
shall  not  be  forgotten." 

Many  who  have  a  secret  faith  in  Christ  hold 
back  too  long  from  a  public  confession.  Waiting 
to  become  stronger,  they  only  grow  weaker. 
They  are  like  the  timid  child  who  should  try  to 
learn  to  walk  without  ever  getting  on  its  feet 
For  fear  of  a  tumble  they  lie  still.  On  the  whole,  I 
rather  like  the  venture  of  Simon  Peter  out  of  the 
fishing-boat  to  walk  to  Jesus  on  the  waves.  For, 
though  he  began  to  sink,  he  also  began  to  pray. 
He  found  that  sinking  times  were  praying  times, 
and  when  we  learn  that,  we  know  where  to  rein- 
force our  own  weakness  by  laying  hold  on  the  in- 
finite strength.  But  for  a  true  convert  to  confess 
Christ  is  really  not  a  walking  on  the  water.  He 
has  under  him  the  solid  rock  of  God's  promises. 

"  How  soon  should  I  join  the  Church  T'  The 
best  answer  we  can  give  to  this  question  is — Just 
as  soon  as  your  heart  has  joined  the  Saviour. 
Not  one  moment  before  that.  When  Grod  gives 
conversion,  he  demands  confession.  Make  the 
most  of  your  early  love.  If  your  heart  goes  out 
to  Jesus  in  loving  trust,  then  stiind  up  for  him, 
and  xfdth  him,  and  joining  your  hand  to  his,  take 
the  blessed  vows  of  spiritual  wedlock.  The 
whole  drift  of  the  Bible  is  in  favour  of  prompt 
approach  to  Christ,  prompt  trust  in  Christ,  prompt 
confession  of  Christ,  and  prompt  obedience  to  his 
every  call  to  duty.  The  teacliing  of  the  Word  is 
— "Whatsoever  He  saith  to  you,  do  it'^  But 
the  devil's  version  reads — '*  Whatsoever  He  saith 
to  you,  delay  it" 

Our  pastoral  observation  has  convinced  us  that 
people  sometimes  commit   two   great  mistakes. 
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TLe  saddest  mistake  is  committed  by  those  who 
join  a  church  without  joining  Christ  This 
solemn  mockery  of  professing  a  faith  that  is  not 
really  possessed,  has  cost  many  an  one  the  most 
indescribable  misery  and  mischief.  May  God 
in  his  mercy  keep  you  from  such  a  false  step- 
it  may  be  a  £ital  one. 


The  other  mistake  is  that  of  delaying  tlie  ac- 
knowledgment and  open  confession  of  that  blessed 
Saviour,  who,  when  he  gives  us  himself,  demands 
that  toe  give  ourselves  to  him.  Have  you  given 
your  heart  to  Jesus  1  Then  give  him  your  hand 
in  a  public  and  perpetual  covenant,  that  shall 
never  be  forgotten. 


EOHANISH    IN    HOME.* 


|N  the  year  1610,  a  young  Augustine  monk 
of  Erfurt  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  at  Rome,  on  business  entrusted 
to  hiiu  by  his  order.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  devout  man,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Christian 
faith,  and  an  excellent  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
To  him  Rome  was  the  fountain,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  the  seat  of  learning,  piety,  and  holiness. 
As  he  approached  the  city  of  St  Peter,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Catholic  world,  he  threw  himself  on  the  earth 
and  exclaimed,  "  Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee."  He  had 
not  been  long  in  the  city,  however,  before  his  illusions 
▼ere  dispelled.  His  office  as  envoy  of  the  Angustines 
of  Germany  introduced  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
society.  Warm  and  generous  in  his  religious  feelings, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  impiety  when  he  looked  for 
sanctity,  buffoonery  when  he  expected  dignity,  pro- 
fanation when  he  dreamed  only  of  purity.  He  was  not 
only  siurprised  at  the  superficial  triviality  of  all  the  reli- 
gious services  of  Rome,  but  amazed  at  its  social  disorders. 
And  the  conclusion  of  his  extended  observations  on 
Roman  religion  and  society  was,  to  use  his  own  vigorous 
sentence,  **  If  tliere  be  a  hell,  Rome  is  built  above  it. 
It  is  an  abyss  from  whence  all  sins  proceed."  Rome 
made  a  profound  impression  on  Luther's  mind.  It  con- 
verted him  from  Romanism.  He  declared  *'  that  the 
nearer  he  approached  Rome,  the  greater  number  of  bad 
Christians  he  found.*'  Macchiavelli,  one  of  the  most 
profound  geniuses  of  Italy,  who  was  living  in  Florence 
when  Lutlier  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to 
Home,  confirmed  the  great  Reformer's  testimony ;  for  he 
said  m  one  of  his  characteristic  dissertations,  that  "  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  capital  of  Christendom,  the  less 
do  ve  find  of  Christian  spirit  in  the  people."  "  We 
Italians,**  he  says,  **are  principally  indebted  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  priests  for  having  become  impious 
and  profligate."  The  monk  of  Erfurt  felt,  later  in  life, 
all  the  importance  of  this  journey  to  Rome.  *'  If  any 
one  would  have  given  me  a  hundred  thousand  florins," 
said  he,  *'I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  Rome." 

Nor  has  Rome  changed  since  the  day  that  Luther 
trod  its  old  pavements  and  visited  its  matchless  temples. 
Tlie  same  Vatican  and  Quirinal,  the  same  churches  and 
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cathedrals,  are  still  the  shrines  of  the  same  infallible, 
unchangeable,  corrupt,  politico-religious  dynasty.  It  is 
the  Etenuil  City.  The  Church  of  Rome  culls  itself 
Christian.  The  city  of  Rome  announces  itself  as  the 
mother-city  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  fuU  of  Chris- 
tian names,  emblems,  and  symbols;  and  yet,  even  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  imperial  city  must  convince  any 
thoughtful  scholar,  a  devout  Christian  soul,  that  ancient 
paganism  has  never  fallen.  The  imperial  purple  has 
simply  given  way  to  the  ecclesiastical  scarlet  The 
much-boasted  triumph  of  Constantino  was  really  a  vic- 
tory of  paganism.  It  was  with  idolatry  as  with  Greece— 
"  Grecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit"  This  conviction 
will  be  inwrought,  in  spite  of  former  contrary  pre- 
possessions and  ideas,  by  a  brief  residence  in  that  mar- 
vellous city,  which  is  at  once  the  Rome  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  of  the  old  temples  of  mythology,  and  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  grander  cathedrals  of  St 
Peter's. 

Romanism  can  never  be  perfectly  apprehended  by  a 
Protestant  without  a  personal  investigation.  No  state- 
ment or  description  of  it,  however  exact,  can  convey  a 
perfect  or  just  idea  of  its  system  and  worship.  Langtiage 
is  incapable  of  expressing  or  communicating  its  peculiar 
flavour.  The  pure  reason  cannot  comprehend  a  systeui 
which  addresses  itself  so  largely  to  the  senses.  It  must 
be  seen,  and  touched,  and  handled,  before  a  Protestant 
intelligence  can  accurately  conceive  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
seen  well  except  at  Rome.  Other  Roman  Catholic 
cities  are  not  wholly  given  up  to  ecclesiastical  parade 
and  display.  The  rush  and  whirl  of  secular  or  com- 
mercial life  in  the  great  cities  of  Catholic  Europe  obscure 
the  movements  of  the  Church.  But  at  Rome,  Romanism 
has  its  perfect  work.  Nothing  mars  or  confuses  the 
impression.  There  is  the  seat  of  ita  influence,  of  its 
art,  of  its  power— there  it  sits  as  God  in  tlie  temple  of 
God— there  it  has  wrought  itself  out  without  hindrance, 
and  shown  what  it  can  do  in  religion,  politics,  and 
society.  Every  department  of  human  life  has  felt  its 
hand  and  been  fashioned  by  its  genius.  Rome  is  the 
product  of  Romanism.  In  other  states  there  have  been 
more  or  less  drawbacks  to  her  ascendancy.  Their  rulers 
or  their  subjects  have  proved  refractory,  and  refused  to 
be  moulded  at  her  will.  But  Rome  has  had  no  law  but 
her  wordy  and  is  the  flower  and  the  fruitage  of  her  un- 
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resisted  aclnevenients.  Kor  should  Romanism  object 
to  be  judged  by  Rome.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
has  the  Pope  had  anything  but  a  divided  empire. 
Where  his  spiritual  power  has  been  confessed,  his  tem- 
poral suprenoacy  has  been  resisted  or  obstructed.  But 
in  the  favoured  region  that  lies  in  the  narrow  belt  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  divides 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  there  has  been  no  work  left  for 
the  Ultramontanist  to  do.  The  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  have  been  vested  in  the  same  person,  and  used 
for  the  same  ends.  They  have  been  so  thoroughly 
identified  as  to  have  no  separate  responsibility.  Church 
and  State  have  been  so  completely  meiged  into  one,  as 
to  be,  if  not  absolutely  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  the 
two  arms  of  the  same  body,  and  animated  in  their  com- 
prehensive grasp  by  the  single  absolute  will  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  is  the  doctrine  of  Romanism 
— not  such  a  union  as  the  Anglican  asserts  and  desires, 
but  the  complete  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  power.  The  Pope,  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  is  king 
of  kings.  His  authority  is  absolute  on  all  questions. 
This  doctrine  has  had  its  practical  illustration  in  the 
Roman  States.  Is  the  result  favourable  either  to 
Church  or  State  7  Has  it  strengthened  both  or  weak- 
ened both  7  Rome  answers  these  questions.  No  good 
son  of  the  Church  can  except  to  the  answer ;  and  the 
tnie  answer  is  a  crushing  one  to  Romanism. 

In  respect  to  religion,  Rome  is  essentially  a  pagan 
city.  Her  churches,  numerous  almost  as  the  days  of  the 
year,  are  not  only  built  laigely  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  temples  and  fanes  of  paganism,  but  witness  a  worship 
that  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  the  ceremonies  of 
the  days  of  the  Caesars,  except  in  the  use  of  Christian 
names  for  heathen  services.  The  gods  of  the  calendar 
of  mythology  have  come  down  to  dwell  with  men,  and 
receive  commemoration,  in  the  guise  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. The  square  of  St.  Peter  is  overlooked  by  the 
statues  of  the  demigods.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
worship  of  the  churches  has  nothing  in  common  mth 
Christianity.  The  vestments  of  the  prelates  and  priests 
are  a  reproduction  of  pagan  apparel.  The  Pope  has 
borrowed  not  only  his  ecclesiastical  attire  from  the 
Roman  Pontifex  Maximus,  but  his  very  name  also.  The 
clouds  of  incense,  which  perpetually  arise  from  swinging 
censers,  would  not  be  strange  to  the  nostrils  of  some  old 
patrician  of  the  empire,  should  he  come  forth  from  his 
grave  to  renew  his  devotions  in  the  hasUica  of  modem 
Rome.  The  fire  which  never  went  out  on  the  altars  of 
the  vestal  has  its  parallel  in  the  constantly  burning 
lamps  that  are  everywhere  throwing  their  sickly  glare 
before  the  images  of  Our  Lady,  It  is  not  even  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  adored  in  the  splendid  temples  of  ecclesiastical 
Rome.  It  is  not  He  whom  Christians  believe  to  be 
blessed  for  ever,  incarnate  in  the  flesh  of  man.  €rod 
has  passed  out  from  the  practical  homage  of  Rome. 
The  Son  of  God  even  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
veneration,  and  the  Eternal  Father  is  found  in  the  reli- 


gious symbolical  pictures  of  the  churches  as  an  old  man. 
The  Saviour  of  men  is  painted  or  sculptured  as  a  little 
child  in  the  arms  of  his  mother ;  and  the  characteristic 
paintings  of  the  Vatican — its  symbolical  representations 
— place  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  a  subservient  posi- 
tion. The  religious  paintings  of  Rome  are  subordinatef 
like  its  worship,  to  one  purpose — to  the  glorification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Church,  and 
after  her,  not  of  the  Father,  Son,  nor  Spirit,  but  of 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women,  made  into  objects  of 
adoration,  and,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary, clothed,  as  she  is  pre-eminently  clothed,  with  the 
incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deity.  These  are  in- 
deed strong  assertions,  but  they  are  not  stronger  than 
the  facts  will  sustain. 

In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  recently  and 
elaborately  frescoed  since  the  decretal  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  there  is  a  grand  historical  painting, 
designed  to  represent  that  doctrine,  and  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  tells,  better  than 
any  words  can  tell,  the  meaning  of  that  apparently 
inoffensive  declaration  of  the  present  Pope.  "  Why," 
said  a  priest,  "  should  a  Protestant  object  to  the  imma- 
culate conception  of  Mary,  when  most  Protestants  are 
ready  to  affirm  that  their  own  children  are  bom  without 
original  sin  7*'  ''  But  there  is  more  than  that  in  this 
famous  decretal,"  was  the  reply.  '*  The  Roman  Church 
has  not  been  labouring  for  centuries  to  bring  forth  so 
comparatively  harmless  a  proposition.*'  "  It  is  true,"* 
he  said ;  ''  and  but  few  priests  even  understand  its  real 
meaning.  The  centuries  will  gradually  develop  it  Its 
meaning  is  already  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican  in  a  grand  commemorative  picture."  Nor  can 
any  careful  observer  doubt  what  is  the  silent  but  ex- 
pressive language  of  that  celebrated  fresco.  On  either 
hand  the  artist  has  delineated  the  customary  forms  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  while  between  them,  yet  above 
them,  in  all  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italian  colouring, 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  pictured,  standing  on  the  worlds, 
encircled  with  the  glory  of  angels,  and  the  symbols  of 
infinite  authority.  It  is  the  first  time  that  religions 
art,  the  great  tell-tale  of  religious  belief,  has  given  to 
the  "  Mother  of  God"  supremacy  over  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  And  that  the  picture  might  not  be  i^ith- 
out  its  key,  another  fresco,  in  the  same  hall,  represents 
the  present  Pope  as  reaching  forth  to  her,  in  her 
heavenly  height,  the  crown  of  celestial  power.  The 
decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  enthroned 
the  Virgin  above  the  Child.  It  is  a  proclamation  of  the 
essential  sinlessness  and  the  essential  divinity  of  the 
human  mother  of  our  blessed  Lord.  It  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  idolatry  in  the  Roman  Church ;  for  such, 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  prevalent  Mariolatry  of  Rome. 
It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  mediaeval  faith— nay,  it  i^ 
the  heritage  of  that  faith ;  for  this  doctrine  was  ger- 
minant  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  centuries  in 
reaching  its  long-expected  and  heralded  advent 

Nor  has  the  Virgin  less  practical  veneration  than  the 
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Father  or  the  Son ;  rather  more.  She  it  is  to  whom 
the  yontb  of  Rome  are  taught  to  pay  divine  honours, 
whose  smile  they  are  to  seek,  at  whose  frown  they  are 
to  tremble,  and  whose  favour  they  are  to  propitiate  by 
making  costliest  gifts  and  building  noblest  churches. 
A  single  fact,  like  a  waif  upon  a  mighty  current,  reveals 
the  practical  effect  of  this  Mariolatry  on  the  popular 
mind.  A  foreign  artist  in  Rome  overheard  his  servant 
blssi^eming  fearfully  the  name  of  Christ.  Shocked  at 
the  bold  impiety,  he  asked  him,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
Christ  ?"  «  No,"  said  he ;  « I  am  not  afraid  of  him." 
'*  Of  whom,  then,  are  you  afraid  ? "  "I  am  afraid  of  the 
Holy  Maiy." 

No  one  who  has  spent  even  a  week  in  Rome,  and 
witnessed  the  high  religions  ceremonies  of  Christmas  or 
Esster,  and  has  mingled  in  the  crowds  of  apparent  wor- 
shippers and  studied  the  symbols  and  images  of  religious 
devotion,  but  knows  well  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy  is  the  worship  of  that  city.  And  the  traveller 
through  Catholic  Europe  everywhere  perceives  the  wide 
difference  between  the  objects  of  worship  in  Italy  and 
'm  Austria  and  Germany  and  even  France.  In  the 
latter  nations  he  will  see  images  of  the  Saviour,  carved 
in  stone  or  wood,  placed  in  every  quarter  and  scattered 
in  all  directions.  At  cross-roads,  in  the  centre  of  a 
field,  in  a  door-yard,  in  a  cemetery  or  garden,  nailed  to 
a  house  or  shop  or  bam,  there  is  the  invariable  universal 
cnidfix.  In  many  places  the  whole  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion is  represented  with  a  sad  and  mournful  accuracy ; 
and  the  agonized  features  of  the  Saviour,  nailed  to  the 
cross  between  the  two  malefactors,  look  down  upon  his 
mother,  the  disciples,  and  the  soldiers.  Still  it  is  the 
Christ,  in  his  manly  perfection,  in  the  last  act  of  his 
suffering  life,  who  is  so  painfully  and  often  disgustingly 
presented  to  the  sense  as  the  object  of  Christian  venera- 
tion and  homage.  But  the  shrines  of  Italy  are  not  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  Catholic  Europe.  Even  the  cnici- 
fix— an  ever-saddening  and  terrible  thing  to  contem- 
plate—has found  its  substitute  in  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  The  Redeemer  plays  a  subordinate  part  in  all 
their  religious  symbolism.  From  the  time  that  one 
enters  Italy  from  the  north-west,  over  the  summits  of 
the  Comici  road — making  its  entire  circuit,  till  he  leaves 
it  at  its  north-east  comer,  passing  through  the  watery 
gates  of  Venice  into  the  realms  of  the  Hapsburgs — the 
only  images  that  attract  his  attention  are  the  painted 
or  clusdled  figures  of  the  Holy  Mary.  She  has  her 
shrines  on  the  tope  of  the  hills,  in  every  grotto  by  the 
way-side,  in  groves  of  oranges  and  olives,  in  the  court- 
yards of  palaces,  and  by  the  stone  huts  of  the  peasantry. 
She  is  hideously  presented  on  the  plastered  fronts  of 
ebnrches,  and  splendidly  painted  upon  the  walls  or 
behind  the  altars  of  cathedrals.  St  Paul,  in  wandering 
through  Italy  now — over  his  old  route  fh)m  Puteoli  to 
Rome,  or  along  the  Appian  Way,  or  by  the  church  built 
to  consecrate  the  place  of  his  martyrdom— would  doubt- 
less perceive,  by  the  multitude  of  shrines,  statues,  and 
pictures  in  every  likely  and  in  every  unlikely  place,  that 


the  entire  spiritual  empire  of  Rome  was  wholly  given 
up  to  idolatry.  And  the  apostle  to  whom  our  Lord 
committed  his  mother  in  the  last  hour  of  his  atoning 
life,  would  now  look  with  wonder  and  fear  upon  what 
his  boasted  successors  have  done  with  the  sacred  tnist 
that  was  committed  to  his  hands ;  nor  would  he  see 
any  more  reason  why  Mary  of  Nazareth  should  be 
raised  to  a  glory  above  that  of  the  Father  or  the  Soiv 
than  any  other  disciple  who  should  do  his  will,  for  even 
such  disciples  were  his  mother  and  his  brethren. 

But  while  the  Roman  system  in  the  Pontifical  States 
pays  supreme  homage  to  the  Virgin,  there  is  also  a. 
universad  homage  to  the  saints.  St.  Peter's  toe,  in  the 
church  of  his  name,  has  been  replaced  many  times^ 
having  been  worn  off  by  the  kisses  of  the  faithful ;  and 
whenever  the  devotee  approaches  the  image— which  is, 
doubtless,  an  exhumed  statue  of  an  old  pagan  deity — 
he  proceeds  and  follows  the  kiss  with  prayer  and  pro- 
stration. St.  Agnes,  St  Catherine,  St  Sebastian, 
St  Francis,  divide  with  Christ  the  homage  of  the 
people ;  while  winking  Madonnas  (as  in  the  church  of 
St  Maria  del  Popolo),  and  speaking  Madonnas  (as  in 
the  church  of  Saints  Cosnias  and  Damian,  in  the 
Forum),  and  weeping  Madonnas  (as  in  the  church  of 
Vicovaro)  receive  such  incense  of  adoration  from  throngs 
of  worshippers  as  is  never  given  to  the  Son,  except  it 
may  be  to  his  bambino— -&  gaudily-dressed  doll  in  the 
church  of  St  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  One  who  knows 
Romanism  only  in  its  devotional  or  polemical  literature 
would  hardly  recognize  its  practical  and  actual  opera- 
tion and  life  in  the  seat  and  city  of  its  power.  Among 
the  innumerable  churches  of  Rome,  there  is  one  of  th& 
Ara  Coeli,  bmlt,  as  is  said,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  It  is  celebrated  among 
aU  the  other  churches  of  the  city  for  the  possession  of  a 
miraculous  bambino,  representing  the  infant  Redeemer* 
In  a  chapel  or  sacrifity  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  build- 
ing, hard  by  the  chief  altar,  a  small  party  may  find,  for 
a  consideration,  the  object  of  special  Catholic  adoration. 
It  is  safely  stored  in  a  close  wooden  box,  over  which 
two  delectable  figures,  representing  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph,  bend  in  rapt  devotion.  A  hollow- 
cheeked  monk  (in  this  unlike  most  of  his  tribe),  with 
ornamented  and  gold-bespangled  gloves,  lifts  down  the 
coffer,  and  with  great  reverence  sets  it  on  the  altar. 
Then,  amidst  the  pale  light  of  candles,  with  many  pro- 
strations and  muttered  prayers,  it  is  opened,  and  from 
wrappings  of  satin  and  lace,  a  little  wooden  doll,  gor- 
geously dressed  and  blazing  with  rich  jewels,  is  taken 
out  There  is  not  a  spot  on  its  breast,  neck,  or  body, 
that  is  not  sparkling  with  the  costly  offerings  of  tho 
faithfuL  Sometimes  it  is  home  round  the  church  under 
a  canopy,  in  solemn  procession,  with  lighted  candles 
held  by  attendant  priests  and  Dominicans ;  sometimes 
its  toe  is  reverently  kissed  by  the  pious  monks,  or 
offered  to  the  osculation  of  some  high-bom  stranger ; 
or  it  is  taken,  with  all  the  pomp  due  to  its  miraculous 
power,  through  the  streets,  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
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and  dying,  that  its  presence  or  touch  may  restore  to  life 
and  health.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  instruc- 
tive exhibition ;  for  it  tears  the  veil  o£f  from  the  decent 
semblance  which  Romanism  takes  care  to  wear  when  it 
is  on  its  trial  before  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
gives  the  lie  to  a  hundred  specious  assertions  of  its 
advocates  and  its  dupes.  It  lets  light  in  upon  the  real 
worship  of  the  people.  It  is  the  best  possible  introduc- 
tion to  Roman  rites.  And  if  any  one  were  disposed  to 
be  even  charitable  to  Roman  doctrine  or  literature ;  if 
his  heart  were  drawn  out  in  a  qucui  respect  by  her 
manuals,  her  histories,  her  meditative  and  devotional 
books,  or  by  her  splendid  arts,  her  paintings,  her 
frescoes,  her  architecture,  her  equipage;  if  he  were 
likely  to  sympathize  with  her  gorgeous  ceremonies,  the 
pomp  of  her  processions,  the  glare  of  her  candles,  the 
smoke  of  her  incense,  the  noise  of  her  bells,  the  music 
of  her  choirs,  the  braying  of  her  silver  trumpets,  and 
inclined  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  her  corruptions ; 
then  it  were  wise  for  him  to  examine  carefully  the  actual 
working  of  the  Roman  system— to  discover  the  common 
tricks  of  a  degraded  priesthood— to  investigate  the 
winking  images,  the  miracle-working  images,  the  speak- 
ing images,  and  look  into  all  that  machinery  by  which 
the  Church  satisfies  the  humbler  classes  of  her  adher- 
ents, and  also  holds  them  down  in  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation. 

In  connection  with  this  Mariolatiy,  there  is  another 
I)art  of  practical  religion  which  is  very  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  in  Rome,  and  to  which  he  cannot 
well  be  made  insensible  by  the  delicious  strains  of  Roman 
music,  the  magnificent  anthems  and  misereres  of  the 
Papal  choir,  or  the  sensuous  splendour  of  Roman  cere- 
monies. On  many  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  in 
more  of  them,  there  is  painted,  or  carved,  or  chiselled, 
this  inscription :  **  Indulgentia  plenaria  quotidiana 
l>ro  vivis  et  defunctisy  What  this  indulgence  is  may 
as  well  be  learned  from  the  common  ideas  of  the  people 
OS  froia  the  nibrics  of  the  Church.  That  it  is  granted 
upon  confession  no  one  doubts ;  that  it  remits  the 
consequences,  the  temporal  penalties,  of  sin,  is  the  uni- 
versal beFief ;  that  it  is  souglit  by  the  criminal,  rather 
than  by  the  sinful,  is  open  to  every  observer ;  that  it 
degrades  the  conscience,  is  only  a  palpable  inference ; 
that  it  cheats  the  understanding,  deadens  the  sensi- 
bilities, and  leads  men  to  think  well  of  their  moral  state 
when  they  ouglit  to  be  filled  with  self-contempt,  is  a 
clear  matter  of  fact ;  that  it  absolves  the  soul  from  the 
conviction  of  wrong,  makes  crime  easy,  and  gives  a 
premium  to  vice,  would  be  logical  as  they  are  historical 
conclusions.  A  brigand  who  has  been  troubling  the 
society  of  Southern  Italy  with  his  robberies  and  murders, 
and  seeking  to  promote  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
in  the  premises  of  the  late  King  of  Naples,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Romish  Church,  returns  from  his  predatory 
and  cruel  excursions  to  Rome,  and  there  confesses  his 


misdoings  and  obtains  indulgence— the  remission  of  tlie 
penalty  of  his  sins.  Thus  cleansed  from  the  past,  he  is 
well  fitted  to  resume  his  work  with  the  certainty  of  a 
like  acquittal  The  moral  force  of  Italian  brigandage 
is  in  the  confessional  and  the  system  of  indulgences. 
Wliat  robber  need  fear  the  face  of  man,  when  be  is  a 
true  and  devout  son  of  the  Church  ?  What  spoiler  of 
life,  or  virtue,  or  society  need  dread  the  futm'e,  whea 
the  Church  in  which  his  faith  rests  teaches  him  to  sin 
with  impunity,  and  rewards  his  perpetual  offences  with 
her  perpetual  indulgence  ?  Nor  does  he  obtain  indol- 
genoe  for  the  past  alone.  The  spectres  of  old  trans- 
gressions are  laid  by  priestly  exorcism,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  principle  of  future  misdeeds  is  implanted. 
By  visiting  in  Advent  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
**  eleven  thousand  years  of  indulgence  and  remission  of 
all  one's  sins*'  are  obtained ;  by  a  single  visit  to  other 
churches,  as  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damiaui,  '*one  thou- 
sand years,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Station  ten  thousand 
years ;"  by  kissing  the  foot  of  the  idol  of  St  Agostino, 
*'  one  hundred  days*  indulgence.*'  And  a  devout  Bouian 
in  his  daily  walk  may  obtain  every  year  of  his  life  indul- 
gence for  over  four  hundred  thousand  years.  Over  some 
of  the  altars  is  inscribed,  "  Each  mass  said  at  this  altar 
frees  a  soul  from  purgatory." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  tliat  the  whole  system 
of  indulgences  is  a  gross  fiction  and  cheat  We  are  not 
so  anxious  in  this  article  to  disprove  Romanism  as  to 
find  out  what  it  is ;  we  are  willing  to  let  itself  be  its 
defence  or  its  refutation.  But  on  the  supposition  that 
such  indulgences  are  not  a  delusion,  it  is  an  excuseless 
fault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  especially  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  and  the  contadini  of  the  vicinity, 
if  any  one  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  goes  into  purgsr 
tory,  or  if  any  one  is  now  left  there  of  all  that  have 
hitherto  died.  If  one  mass  at  a  certain  altar  will 
deliver  a  soul  from  the  pains  of  hell,  what  priest  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  him  should  give  himseJf  rest  day 
or  night  till  the  souls  of  the  faithful  should  be  delivered 
from  Umbo  f  On  that  altar  certainly  the  fire  of  devotion 
should  never  pale  for  an  instant  And  when,  by  a 
decree  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  seven  hundred  years  of 
indulgence  is  granted  to  whoever  should  give  a  single 
kiss  to  the  true  measure  of  the  Virgin's  foot,  taken 
from  her  real  shoe ;  and  by  decree  of  Pope  Clement  VIIL 
this  decree  was  extended  to  any  simbar  measures  taken 
from  the  original  one,  adding  also  that  it  is  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  souls  in  purgatory  ;  and  when  the  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  that  measure  is  possible  to  any  one,  so 
that  he  can  sit  in  his  easy  chair  and  kiss  himself  frum 
purgatory  into  heaven  ;  it  seems  incredible  that  there 
should  be  left  in  purgatory  any  souls  at  all— in  fact, 
that  purgatory  itself  is  not  actually  and  for  ever  non- 
suited by  failure  of  defendants  to  api)ear,  and  exploded 
by  disuse. 

{To  he  eoniinutd.) 


"  WHV  MUST  THE  RAIN  COME  TO-DAY f' 
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FROM  THE  OEBMAK  OF  FASTOB  0.  FUNKE,  BREMEN. 


HY  must  the  rain  come  ^o*62ay— just  to- 
day?" is  often  the  impatient  query  of 
townsfolk  who  have,  perhaps  for  weeks, 
rejoiced  in  prospect  of  a  country  excur- 
sion, and  are  scarcely  beyond  the  streets  when  it  begins 
to  pour  for  the  whole  day.  The  charming,  romantic 
flu  ehampStre  is  changed  into  a  water  party,  without 
any  arrangements  having  been  made  for  boats  or 
steamer! 

"Why  should  the  rain  have  come  io-dat/  ?^  is  asked 
yet  oftener,  even  with  tears,  by  dwellers  in  the  country. 
The  hay  had  dried  so  beautifully,  and  this  very  day  four 
hones  and  a  couple  of  oxen  were  to  have  been  at  work 
to  carry  it  safe  into  the  stack-yard  ;~and  now  the  ricks 
are  afloat  in  the  meadow,  and  the  loss  beyond  calculation  1 
Of  such  unfortunate  days,  we  may  say  that  their  name 
is  legion,  even  when  there  is  no  rain  in  the  case ;  and  day 
by  day  the  good  God  is  found  fault  with  by  the  poor,  miser- 
able, cavilling  children  of  men.  Why  ?— why  ?— why  1 
Yet  He  calmly  follows  "  the  counsel  of  his  own  will," 
and  that  is  well  fur  us.  "Good  is  the  Lord" — and, 
therefore,  good  are  all  his  works  and  ways.  When  we 
cannot  see  this,  we  must  consider  that  the  darkness  is 
in  oiur  own  eyes,  the  ignorance  in  our  own  foolish  hearts. 
Kor  shall  we  always  have  to  speak  of  dark  dispensations 
and  mysterious  guidance.  Dark  providences  will  be- 
come light,  will  prove  all  goodness  and  truth,  when  we 
behold  them  in  the  true  sunshine. 

Yet  to  be  silent,  quietly  to  wait  and  watch,  is  often  no 
easy  task— fur  man  naturally  walks  by  sight.  He  can 
with  difficulty  believe  that  what  is  so  grievous  now  shall 
be  a  source  of  joy  hereafter.  Our  heavenly  Ruler  and 
Guide,  as  I  have  said,  holds  on  his  own  way,  and  we 
shall  thank  him  for  it  when  once  the  sun  has  risen  on 
our  path.  Till  then,  he  leaves  us  to  weep,  to  lament, 
to  ask,  "  Why  ?— ah  me  !— why  ?"  He  does  not  help 
us— he  only  says,  "  Be  still,  and  wait ;  you  shall  learn 
the  meaning  in  the  end."  His  hour  is  not  yet  come ; 
it  is  but  morning  now  with  us,  at  evening-time  there 

shall  be  light 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  ordinary  rainy  weather,  such 
as  washes  away  the  hay-ricks  and  the  pleasant  country 
excorsions  ;  but  of  those  floods  of  sin,  which  at  times 
suddenly  seem  to  overwhelm  all  our  earthly  hopes  and 
jojR;  and  of  the  fiery  furnace  in  which,  as  the  prophet 
announced  of  old,  the  "  sons  of  Levi"  are  to  be  purified 
u  gold  and  silver.  Many  of  my  readers  wiU  understand 
this,  and  many  will  also  know  by  experience  that  often 
''JmO,  providences,  little  clouds  and  showers  and  crosses, 
^  in  showing  more  of  the  Lord*s  wondrous  power,  and 
bringing  the  inmost  heart  to  more  quiet  peace  in  believ- 
ing) than  is  effected  by  the  mighty  strokes  of  his  hand. 


As  Solomon  admonishes  us,  let  us  ''take  the  little 
foxes,  which  spoil  the  vines."  It  were  easy  to  make  a 
long  sermon  on  the  small  trials  and  conflicts  of  daily  life, 
and  to  prove  from  these  the  need  of  keeping  the  heart 
with  all  diligence."  But  I  must  not  rob  my  reader's 
own  pastor  of  this  fine  text ;  I  shall  only  illustrate  it  by 
an  example,  showing  how  a  real  storm  may  be  a  good 
thing— and,  in  fact,  God's  sunshine.  For  to  strengthen 
our  weak,  faithless  hearts,  our  gracious  loving  Father  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  let  us  feel  how  the  storms  which 
he  sends  are  in  themselves  showers  of  blessing.  Then 
we  blush  and  are  ashamed  before  him,  and  exclaim, 
"  Now  I  shall  put  a  chain  on  each  rebellious  thought, 
and  trust  thee  in  all  things,  and  for  ever ! "  A  wise  re- 
solve ;  which,  perhaps,  may  last  till  the  next  trial  comes. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  writer  of  these  pages  lived 
in  a  mountain  parish,  he  had  engaged  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course in  L on  the  festival  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  place  was  six  leagues'  journey  from  the  preacher's 
village,  and  his  having  undertaken  the  service  became 
for  him  a  grievous  burden,  for  in  his  own  home  all  sorts 
of  troubles  and  distresses  had  taken  up  quarters.  Yet, 
as  it  seemed  plain  that  the  Lord  gave  the  command  to 

go  to  L ,  he  must  set  forth.    The  road  led  through 

wild  desolate  mountains,  dark  extensive  forests,  deep 
ravines  and  glens.  He  must  go  alone,  and  ask  his  way 
from  place  to  place,  for  he  had  never  been  in  this  direc- 
tion before. 

In  the  morning  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and  this 
was  quit«  what  he  expected.  For  so  we  think— if  we 
know  that  we  have  undertaken  anything  against  our 
inclination,  and  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty  and  obedience, 
we  feel  as  if  all  ought  to  prosper,  and  the  Lord  to  be,  as 
it  were,  our  servant.  In  short,  the  writer  thought  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  weather  should  be  fine.  But 
nevertheless,  towards  noon,  dark  clouds  rose  over  the 
sky,  and  soon  such  a  deluge  of  rain  came  down  as  has 
seldom  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Noah !  It  was 
almost  dark  at  mid-day,  the  mountain-path  became  a 
water-course,  and  the  poor  pedestrian  pastor  could  with 
difliculty  raise  one  foot  after  another  out  of  the  mire.  Not 
a  thread  of  his  garments  was  dry,  the  end  of  his  journey 
was  still  three  leagues  distant,  it  appeared  quite  impos- 
sible to  proceed,  and  yet  there  he  was  expected  to  preach. 
The  reader  will  not  wonder  that  his  temper  was  much 
tried,  nor  that,  not  being  a  perfect  saint,  he  exclaimed, 
in  peevish  impatience,  "Why  should  this  rain  have 
come  tO'day  .^"    In  fact,  his  spirit  was  in  open  rebellion. 

His  feet  were  as  weary  as  his  heart,  and  gladly  per- 
ceiving a  little  cottage  near  the  road,  deep  in  the  valley, 
he  walked  towards  it. 

In  a  small,  poorly  furnished,  yet  tidy  room,  a  pretty 
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joung  woman  was  seated,  with  a  lovely  infant  at  her 
breast.  She  was  very  pale,  and  the  expression  of  her 
•eyes  told  of  some  deep  sorrow.  She  received  me  coldly, 
yet  drew  a  wooden  stool  for  me  near  the  warm  stove,  in 
which  potatoes  were  cooking  for  the  dinner  of  her  hus- 
band, a  miner. 

In  order  to  get  into  conversation  with  her,  I  said, 
*^  My  good  woman,  what  a  darling  baby  you  have !  *' 
Now  it  is  quite  according  to  rule  that  we  should  praise 
the  children,  when  we  wish  to  reach  a  mother's  heart 
and  open  her  lips.  In  this  case,  however,  the  result 
was  quite  contrary  to  what  I  expected. 

''Oh,  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  rising  impetuously;  "a 
darling  baby !  Do  you  not  see  that  my  child  is  blind  ! 
Be  is  born  blind ! "  She  uttered  these  words  in  almost 
a  scream  of  despairing  anguish,  and  sank  back  as  if  ex- 
hausted, while  a  flood  of  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes 
•over  the  face  of  the  infant,  who  appeared  no  ways  dis- 
turbed. 

The  distress  of  the  woman  went  to  my  heart.  I 
could  not  say  a  word,  only  silently  sympathize  and 
weep  with  her.  For  no  one  should  try  to  speak  com- 
fort to  another,  till  he  really  knows  and  understands 
what  is  needed — and  we  can  only  comfort  "  with  the 
comfort  wherewith  we  have  ourselves  been  comforted." 
So  I  sat  long  in  silence,  sighing,  and  praying  for  direction, 
till  the  miner's  wife  herself  showed  me  the  right  track. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  I  must  myself 
have  been  the  cause.  For  in  this  way,  I  suppose,  the 
sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children.  The 
^children  are  innocent.  Now  I  have  almost  gone  dis- 
tracted, within  the  last  four  months,  night  and  day  try- 
ing to  find  how  I  have  sinned  so  grievously  against  God 
-as  to  be  made  such  an  unhappy  mother!"  here  her 
voice  was  choked  by  tears  and  sobs. 

When  she  was  a  little  more  composed,  I  begged  her 
to  hear  me  for  a  moment  I  spoke  to  her  thus, — *'  More 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  a  very 
wise  man,  a  great  Prophet  and  Teacher,  who  under- 
stood all  things  thoroughly.  One  day,  he  and  bis  fol- 
lowers were  walking  together  along  the  highroad,  when 
they  met  a  blind  beggar,  one  whom  they  knew  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth.  (I  saw  that  the  woman  was  now 
eagerly  listening.)  One  of  the  disciples  asked  the  Teacher, 
'  Master,  who  has  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  should  be  bom  blind  V  "  Here  I  interrupted  myself 
and  said,  '*  But  you  probably  know  the  story  already  ? " 

"No,  no,"  she  replied;  "tell  me,  what  did  the 
prophet  answer?" 

"  He  answered :  '  Neither  liath  this  man  sinned,  nor 
his  parents ;  but  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him.'  Do  you  understand  this,  my  friend?" 

Evidently  relieved,  yet  with  an  anxious,  uncertain 
look,  she  gazed  into  my  eyes.  "No,  sir;  I  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  but  if  you  do,  tell  me  about  it !" 

Then  I  drew  my  New  Testament  from  my  pocket, 
and  sat  down  with  the  woman  at  her  table,  as  Philip 
went  up  into  the  Ethiopian  traveller's  chariot.    If  that 


traveller  was  a  grateful  listener,  while  Philip  taught 
him  the  way  of  salvation,  my  miner's  wife  was  no  less 
so.  And  I  venture  to  hope,  that  as  the  blind  man  cf 
whom  we  spoke,  by  means  of  his  very  blindness,  found 
Jesus,  and  in  him  everlasting  light,  so  this  woman,  by 
means  of  her  blind  child,  was  also  led  to  him  who  has 
said :  "  He  that  foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 

In  all  simplicity,  I  sought  to  make  plain  to  her  the 
way  to  that  unknown  Saviour  who  was  drawing  her  by 
the  cords  of  affliction.  Her  tears  flowed  abundantly  as 
before ;  and  yet  they  were  not  as  formerly.  Fw  tears 
of  anguish  were  changed  into  tears  of  joy,  tean  of  de- 
spair into  those  of  blessed  hope. 

Our  "  Bible  hour"  became  a  long  one.  For  a  thirst- 
ing, mourning,  self -despairing  human  heart,  when  brought 
for  the  first  time  within  reach  of  the  fountain  of  Uving 
waters,  is  not  so  soon  satisfied  with  drawing  from  it  as 
those  who  "  say  they  are  rich  and  in  need  of  nothing.** 
The  rain  continued  to  pour  ~  the  mud  was  getting 
deeper  than  ever— I  felt  a  severe  cold  coming  on,  and  a 
three  leagues'  journey  was  still  before  me— but  my  body 
and  spirit  were  glad  in  the  living  God.  For  now  a  dear 
wandering  child  had  found  the  Father's  house— the 
weary  dove  had  found  a  nest,  "  even  thine  altars,  0 
Lord  of  Hosts,  my  King,  and  my  God!"  My  own 
weary,  grumbling  heart  was  light  and  joyfiil  again, 
through  the  honour  and  happiness  that  had  been 
granted  to  me.  And  how  had  I  been  brought  to  this 
cottage,  and  to  converse  with  this  woman  ?  Ah !  I 
could  blush  and  feel  ready  to  sink  with  shame! 
"Thanks,  thanks,  my  God,  for  that  merciful  rain! 
Forgive  thy  foolish  servant  for  his  murmuring  and 
lamentation ! " 

As  I  took  farewell,  I  confessed  to  the  woman  that  I 
had  been  most  discontented  at  the  storm,  and  had 
impatiently  asked,  Why  should  the  rain  have  come 
tthdayf 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,"  she  joyfully  said ;  "  7  know  well  why  I" 

"  Tes,"  I  replied;  "  now  I  know  also.  Shall  not  we 
both  diligently  learn  the  ^  lesson,  to  take  all  things 
thankfully  from  our  Lord's  hand,  even  when  we  cannot 
understand  his  dealings  with  us?  He  sends  storms 
without,  but  gives  calm  within.  He  sends  natural 
blindness,  and  darkness  of  all  sorts,  in  order  to  bring 
to  the  soul  everlasting  light" 

A  warm  grasp,  a  parting  word, "  God  bless  you !  '* 
and  I  was  out  in  the  rain  once  more.  But  how  totally 
changed  were  all  my  feelings ! 

From  that  .time  I  have  never  again  asked.  Why 
should  it  rain  tthday?  And  though  there  are  a  thou- 
sand other  "  whys,"  often  accompanied  by  many  tears, 
to  which  I  have  received  no  answer,  yet  I  am  of  good 
cheer,  and  I  desire  that  my  readers  may  be  of  good 
cheer  also.  He  who  truly  asks,  with  the  trembling 
jailer,  "What must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  shaU  in  the 
end  find  "  an  answer  of  peace  "  to  all  other  questions. 

0.  L.  L 
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mS  puable  is  sufficiently  like  the  other  two 
in  the  same  chapter  to  make  it  obvious 
that  it  has  a  similar  application ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  sufficiently  unlike  to 
give  a  representation  of  the  case  quite 
different  In  attempting  its  explanation,  it  is  of  special 
coDseqaence  to  dwell  upon  what  is  distinctive,  as  in 
this,  undoubtedly,  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  parable 
lies.  A  woman  possessed  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  loses 
one  of  them.  Concerned  at  her  loss,  she  lights  a  candle, 
sod  sweeps  the  whole  house,  searching  for  it  until  she 
finds  it  When  she  has  found  it,  she  is  so  full  of  joy 
that  she  calls  together  her  neighbours,  and  tells  them 
that  she  has  found  the  lost  piece.  So  it  is,  says  our 
Lord,  as  to  the  loss  of  the  sinner^  and  the  joy  over  his 
reooveiy  from  the  sinful  state.  Such  a  parable  puts 
nan*8  sin  and  salvation  in  a  new  light,  discovering  to 
OS  a  distinct  order  of  most  important  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered. Man  may  be  likened  to  a  silver  coin.  In  his 
sinful  state,  it  is  with  him  as  with  the  coin  which  has 
rolled  off  to  some  unknown  comer.  When  recovered, 
his  value  is  exactly  as  it  was  when  lost 

A  lost  piece  of  money !  This  is  the  chief  feature  of 
the  parable,  and  around  this  the  whole  interpretation 
gathers.  Our  Lord  selects  a  piece  of  money  to  repre- 
sent a  man.  This  analogy  must  be  kept  before  the 
mind,  while  we  proceed  to  mark  the  specialties  of  the 
case,  as  these  were  chosen  by  the  great  Teacher.  It  is 
a  silver  piece.*  In  taking  this  silver  piece  to  represent 
man,  our  Lord  selects  the  money  of  highest  value  in 
common  use.  Qold  coin  there  was,  no  doubt ;  and  in 
cor  times  this  form  of  currency  would  probably  have 
been  chosen,  as  gold  is  elsewhere  used  in  Scripture 
when  the  cuirency  is  not  in  question,  as  when  the  try- 
ing of  men  in  the  furnace  is  spoken  ofl  But  silver  coin 
was  the  highest  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
Anything  higher  certainly  could  not  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  woman  who  reckons  up  her  little  stock  at 
ten  drachmas.  It  cannot  appear,  then,  to  an  inter- 
preter as  if  our  Lord  were  selecting  a  secondary  value. 
This  silver  piece  must  be  taken  as  the  highest  form  of 
coin  in  genoal  use.  Man,  then,  is  like  the  silver,  which 
is  predous  by  its  very  nature.  Inherently  valuable  he 
appears  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Proprietor,  who 
made  him  the  chief  of  all  his  works  on  earth.  Besides, 
it  is  not  silver  ore,  but  silver  coin,  which  has  been  se- 

*  Th«  Greek  drad^na^  the  same  in  Talne  m  the  Romui  dena- 
v^,  the  iflT«r  coin  in  common  use  in  our  Lord's  time.  Ren- 
der^ in  our  "fagHah  yersion  a  penny,  In  value  about  seven 
pence  three  farthings  of  our  monef .  The  whole  money,  there- 
fore,  in  the  possession  of  the  woman  at  the  time  of  her  loss,  is 
^presented  at  about  six  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  currency. 


lected  for  illustration.  And  in  this  has  been  uniformly 
recognized  an  allusion  to  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  excellence,  as  the 
image  of  the  sovereign  is  the  common  mark  of  the  coin 
of  the  Tealm.  The  accuracy  of  this  allusion  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  drachma  had  often 
upon  it  the  image  of  some  animal,  and  sometimes  of  one 
of  the  national  deities,  instead  of  the  effigy  of  a  niler,  as 
on  the  Roman  denarius.  In  any  case,  the  imprint 
marked  the  piece  as  belonging  to  the  coin  of  the  country, 
having  its  character  and  value  determined  by  the  ruling 
power;  and  this  sufficiently  represents  the  image 
of  God  imprinted  on  the  soul  of  man.  Even  the  like- 
ness of  a  'heathen  deity  neither  destroys  nor  mars  the 
analogy ;  for  if  any  idolatrous  nation  marked  their  coin 
with  the  fancied  likeness  of  one  of  their  gods,  in  com- 
parison with  that,  and  as  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
the  true  God  over  idols,  and  of  that  which  is  valuable 
to  him  over  the  treasure  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
the  Lord  may  still  compare  the  spirits  of  men  having  the 
traces  of  his  image  upon  them,  with  the  coin  bearing 
the  national  stamp.  Here,  then,  are  the  two  points  of 
analogy  given  us  in  the  parable:  man  is  inherently  pre- 
cious in  God's  sight,  as  is  the  silver  among  the  things  of 
the  earth ;  and  man  is  distinguished  by  the  imprint  of 
the  divine  image,  as  is  every  piece  of  silver  sent  forth 
from  the  national  mint  Take  any  one  of  these  pub- 
licans, however  grasping,  unfeeling,  and  harsh  in  his 
treatment  of  those  from  whom  he  seeks  to  extort  the 
sums  levied  upon  them.  Or  take  any  one  of  these 
sinners,  however  irreligious,  profligate,  and  profiane  he 
may  have  been.  Why  should  Jesus  welcome  suck 
as  they,  even  when  they  come  with  penitential  con- 
fessions? His  own  answer  is  this,  Each  one  is  precious 
in  my  sight  as  the  silver  coin  which  you  gather  and 
seek  to  save ;  precious  in  my  Father's  sight  as  is  the 
currency  of  the  kingdom  in  the  eyes  of  the  king. 

But,  after  having  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  pre- 
sented to  our  minds,  we  must  have  some  regard  to  the 
aspects  of  this  comparison  which  are  of  a  different  order. 
This  parable  is  entirely  different  from  the  other  two  iu 
this  respect,  that  it  alone  introduces  likeness  to  an 
inanimate  object.  With  this  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  parable  are  essentially  connected. 
Valuable  as  the  silver  is,  there  is  manifest  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  lifeless  object  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
when  the  intention  is  to  illustitite  not  only  the  value 
but  also  the  sinfulness  of  man.  In  this  view  the  use  of 
such  a  comparison  might  at  first  seem  quite  inappro- 
priate. And  assuredly  the  lifeless  cannot  represent  the 
living,  and  least  of  all  responsible  life.    In  resorting  to 
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such  a  comparison,  all  analogy  mi\\  action  is  surrendered, 
and  the  view  of  human  responsibility  disappears  for  the 
time.  But  wliat  is  in  this  way  laid  aside  here  is  very 
fully  and  carefully  indicated  in  another  of  the  companion 
representations.  And  if  in  one  of  the  parables  our  Lord 
is  willing  to  turn  away  from  the  very  essential  facts  of 
personal  responsibility,  it  may  be  to  gain  some  other 
feature  in  the  representation,  which  the  other  two  illus- 
trative stories  could  not  so  well  afibrd.  And  here  cer- 
tainly is  obtained  the  most  startling  representation  of 
utter  helplessness  in  a  lost  state  that  any  such  form  of 
teaching  could  provide.  That  feature  of  moral  helpless- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  the  sinful  state  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  set  forth  in  a  parabolic  way.  In  this 
appears  the  need  for  resorting  to  more  than  one  parable. 
That  of  the  son  most  impressively  brings  out  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time  discovers 
with  least  exactness  what  is  the  utter  helplessness  of 
the  sinner  to  undo  the  past,  or  escape  from  its  conse- 
quences. Helplessness  of  a  kind  is  set  forth  to  view  in 
that  of  the  sheep,  so  destitute  of  the  knowledge  to  guide, 
while  it  has  the  power  to  hurry  along  the  way  it  takes, 
thereby  wandering  still  more  hopelessly.  But  the 
utter  inability  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order  that 
the  soul  may  be  rescued  from  its  sinful  state,  one  of  the 
most  sad  features  of  the  sinner's  case,  is  most  vividly  set 
forth  here.  In  the  parable  of  the  sheep,  it  is  in  some 
degree  made  to  appear,  in  the  act  of  the  shepherd  carry- 
ing back  the  slieep,  rather  than  leading  or  driving  it 
back.  But  in  that  case,  it  appears  as  if  this  carrying 
were  possibly  more  compassionate  than  needful.  Here, 
however,  the  reality  is  brought  out  in  the  most  vivid 
way.  Where  the  piece  of  silver  ialls,  there  it  must  lie, 
unless  some  hand  be  stretched  forth  to  lift  it.  Power 
in  itself  to  affect  its  own  position  there  is  none.  So  is  it 
with  the  sinner.  To  undo  the  past  is  impossible.  To 
go  back  in  the  future  to  that  p3sition  from  which  man 
has  fallen,  is  what  man  cannot  do.  To  change  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  God  from  that  of  a  sinner  to  that  of 
a  holy  one  accepted  of  God  and  doing  service  according 
to  his  will,  is  an  impossibility  with  one  condemned  of 
his  own  heart,  and  still  more  condemned  of  God.  As 
well  might  you  represent  that  piece  of  money  as  rolling 
back  from  the  comer  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  leap- 
ing again  into  the  hand  of  her  who  is  most  anxious  to 
obtain  it  In  this  suitableness  for  the  illustration  of 
spiritual  helplessness  is  to  be  found  one  very  special 
part  of  the  explanation  of  the  selection  by  the  Saviour 
of  this  inanimate  object  as  a  representation  of  a  respon- 
sible being.  If  man  in  his  natural  state  is  valuable  as 
the  silver,  in  his  sinful  state  he  is  as  the  lost  piece  of 
silver.  In  this  way  we  come  to  give  due  prominence  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  parable  it  is  not  only  the  inanimate 
though  precious  silver  which  represents  man ;  but  it  is 
a  lost  pitce  of  silver  which  represents  a  lost  man.  And 
very  fitly  does  it  serve  the  purpose  in  other  ways  than 
this  of  indicating  the  spiritual  helplessness  of  the  sinner. 
The  lost  piece  of  money  does  not  lose  its  value,  though 


it  be  for  the  time  lost  to  its  owner.  So  does  the  intelli- 
gent immortal  spirit  continue  to  be  precious  in  the  sight 
of  God,  even  when  separated  from  him  by  all  the  distance 
which  sin  interposes.  But  lost  silver  is  soon  tamuhtd, 
and  is  the  more  obscured  the  longer  it  continues  in  ne- 
glect. In  this  respect,  the  silver  represents  even  more 
accurately  than  the  gold  that  sensitiveness  to  ooirupt- 
ing  influences  which  is  characteristic  of  the  soul  of  man. 
In  this' the  heart  of  man  is  more  like  to  the  stiver  than 
to  the  gold.  The  still  precious  soul  is  quickly  deprived 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  easily  tarnished  by  contact 
with  the  evil  around.  In  this  the  silver  coin  is  the 
true  type  of  the  heart  of  man.  But,  lost  numetf  ia 
useless  while  losL  It  continues  of  the  same  value,  bat 
while  lost  its  present  usefulness  is  gone.  It  is  all  the 
same  as  if  it  were  of  no  wortlu  It  is  not  capital  in  any 
proper  sense.  It  is  not  only  itself  lost,  but  what  it  is 
capable  of  producing  is  lost  sJso.  The  increase  it  might 
have  brought  to  its  owner  is  sacrificed.  So  does  God 
lose  the  service  which  man  was  created  to  render,  and 
which  he  would  have  rendered  but  for  this  separation 
from  righteousness.  Something  worse  than  this  there 
is,  as  we  know,  in  this  sinful  state,  which  the  piece  of 
money^cannot  represent.  If  the  money  is  lost,  the  loss 
is  summed  up  in  the  amount  of  its  own  value  with  such 
increase  as  it  might  have  brought.  But  the  soul  which 
sins,  not  only  yields  no  return  to  God,  robbing  him  of 
his  own  ;  but  goes  on  to  do  evil,  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  God.  In  this  again  we  see  how  insufilcient  is  any  one 
parable  to  illustrate  the  many-sided  aspects  of  man's 
state.  To  the  iiarable  of  the  son  we  must  turn  for  evi- 
dence as  to  how  the  sinner  goes  on  in  his  sin. 

Continuing,  however,  the  attempt  to  interpret  the 
parable  before  us,  let  us  concentrate  attention  upon 
what  is  characteristic  of  the  inaninmte  object  here  em- 
ployed to  represent  man.  A  piece  of  money  cannot 
lose  itself.  It  is  lost,  either  by  the  misfortune,  or  by 
the  carelessness  of  one  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  who  has 
it  in  chai^  AVhether  by  the  one  or  the  other  in  the 
case  before  us  is  not  stated.  That  is  left  indefinite, 
and  intentionally  so,  in  order  that  the  story  may  equally 
apply  to  either  mode  of  losing.  But  if  a  piece  of  money 
be  lost,  there  is  responsibility  somewhere.  That  not 
being  in  the  thing  lost,  it  is  in  the  loser ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  person  seeking  the  lost  in  this  case  has  the 
responsibility  of  losing,  and  is  therefore  not  a  represen- 
tative of  God,  as  the  shepherd  is  and  as  the  father  is  in 
the  other  parables.  Hence  the  appearance  in  this  story 
of  the  woman  with  lighted  candle,  who  bears  the  evidence 
of  imperfection  as  a  seeker,  while  representing  one  who  is 
somehow  related  to  God  in  the  search  for  the  lost.  The 
shepherd  seeking  the  sheep  may  represent  the  God  of 
salvation,  so  also  may  the  father  receiving  the  penitent 
son,  but  not  the  woman  sweeping  the  house,  and  search- 
ing by  the  aid  of  candle-light.'  What  seemed  quite 
simple  in  the  other  two  parables  appears  complicated 
here.  And  yet  the  complication,  which  may  have  been 
puzzling  to  the  first  hearers  of  this  parable,  must  appear 
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rery  attractire  to  tliosc  ivho  contemplate  the  search  for 
lost  souls  by  the  believing  people  of  God  in  this  world. 
Why  does  our  Lord  in  this  parable  represent  a  woman 
tt  the  seeker  for  the  lost  piece  of  money  ?    We  cannot 
find  the  explanation  in  anything  so  superficial  as  would 
be  the  £incy  that  women  in  his  audience  were  assenting 
to  the  objection  taken  against  the  Saviour's  conduct  in 
receiving  penitent  reprobates.    We  liave  no  warrant  for 
the  &ncy.    We  must  find  the  explanation  in  the  strao- 
tnreof  the  parable  itself.    There  is  some  truth  as  to  the 
seeking  of  sinners  which  is  to  be  illustrated  in  this  way, 
and  is  not  brought  out  to  view  in  either  of  the  other 
parables.    To  his  audience  the  first  parable  must  have 
appeared  a  very  direct  and  full  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct in  receiving  sinners.    And  when  he  passed  on  to 
another  mode  of  illustration,  it  may  have  api)eared  that 
he  was  only  varying  the  form.    They  could  see  at  once 
in  a  general  way,  for  these  things  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  stories,  that  he  somehow  accounted  even  the  worst 
of  sinners  as  his  own  lost  ones ;  that  he  strives  to  save 
them ;  and  that  he  has  joy  in  his  own  success  in  doing 
80.   But  when  we  consider  the  details  of  the  parables, 
ve  come  upon  specialties  which  need  some  distinct  in- 
terpretation.   In  this  way  we  have  been  led  to  give 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  object  here  selected  for 
illastration  is  inanimate,  and  that  its  loss  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  responsibility  of  its  possessor ;  showing 
that  in  this  parable  the  woman  cannot  represent  the 
Saviour  himself.    And  without  anticipating  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  to  follow,  it  is  evident  that  the  need 
for  light  in  order  to  seek  for  sinners,  points  to  some  need 
which  the  Saviour  himself  did  not  feel.    The  woman, 
therefore,  does  not  directlyrepresent  himself.    Yet  the 
seeking  here  strikingly  described  must  be  so  closely  con- 
nected with  himself  that  it  must  somehow  be  possible 
to  aeoount  for  it  as  if  it  were  his  own.    With  these  con- 
iidenitions  before  us,  we  find  his  subsequent  teaching 
throwing  clear  light  on  this  parable.    He  invariably 
urged  this  as  the  common  and  constant  task  of  his  be- 
lieviLg  people— that  they,  being  themselves  saved,  should 
seek  to  save  others  who  were  lost.    The  prominence  of 
this  to  the  Saviour's  mind  is  made  peculiarly  obvious 
in  the  sublime  intercessory  prayer  recorded  in  the  seven- 
teenth cluster  of  John's  Gospel,  in  which  he  si)eaks  of 
tlie  mission  given  to  him  as  exactly  that  which  he  has 
given  to  his  people :  *'  As  thou  bast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."    Thus 
it  is  that  when  he  is  to  take  his  departure  from  the 
world,  and  is  no  more  in  i)erson  to  do  the  work  of  the 
^pherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep,  he  regards  his  people 
unitedly  as  taking  his  place  and  doing  his  work  in  this  re- 
«pect  Therefore  he  says :  *  *  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil."    When  he  goes,  they  are  to 
be  left  behind ;  when  he  is  wanting,  they  are  to  take 
his  place,  in  so  far  as  the  seeking  of  sinners  is  concerned. 
Their  seeking  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  his  own.    With 
this  the  parable  before  us  agrees.    In  it,  it  is  not  he 
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himself  who  is  the  seeker,  and  yet  it  is  as  if  it  were  his 
own  seeking.  The  parable  is  the  answer  for  after  times 
to  the  question.  Why  does  the  Church  of  Christ  receive 
willingly  publicans  and  sinners  '/—just  as  the  parable  of 
the  sliepherd  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  why  he  per- 
sonally was  found  doing  so  on  that  day  when  these  three 
parables  were  uttered.  The  Church  seeks  sinners  just 
as  her  Lord  and  Master  did ;  and  she  it  is  who  is  repre- 
sented in  this  woman  seeking  for  the  lost  piece  of  money. 
Most  naturally  the  one  parable  comes  after  the  former- 
after,  and  not  before,  as  the  Church's  work  follows 
Christ's';— and  comes  necessarily,  as  Christ's  work  is  not 
complete  without  the  Church's  work,  hers  being  in 
reality  his  work  of  seeking  continued  down  through  all 
time.  These  hearers  of  our  Lord,  being  Old  Testament 
readers,  could  not  have  much  difficulty  in  perceiving 
the  fitness  of  the  parable,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the 
representation  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  "  the  daughter 
of  Zion."  Readers  in  later  times,  being  New  Testa- 
ment readers,  may  see  it  more  clearly  still,  familiar  as 
they  are  with  the  representations  of  the  Church  as  **  the 
bride,"  lifting  up  her  voice  and  saying,  "  Come !" 

If,  then,  the  woman  in  this  parable  typify  the  Church 
of  Christ,  how  fitly  the  little  Church  of  these  early  days 
seems  represented  by  this  poor  woman  with  her  ten 
pieces  of  silver ;  and  how  precious  is  a  soul  thus  made 
to  appear,  when  it  is  as  one  piece  out  of  ten .  She  dwells  in 
a  little  house,  and  these  ten  pieces  of  silver  now  in  her 
possession  are  required  in  order  that  she  may  hold  that 
house  as  her  own.  By-and-by  her  house  may  be 
enlarged— it  may  become  one  of  stately  proportions — 
and  if  it  do,  the  seeking  for  the  lost  piece  of  money  will 
be  a  search  more  widely  extended.  Here,  however,  we 
are  coming  upon  another  complication.  The  threads  are 
twisted  once  more.  Have  we  not  made  at  least  the  lost 
piece  of  money  represent  the  lost  soul,  and  if  the 
woman  be  the  Chiurch,  is  not  every  saved  one  absorbed 
into  that  Church,  thus  being  at  one  time  the  sought, 
and  at  another  the  seeker  l  No  doubt  this  is  the  case, 
and  when  we  think  of  it,  there  may  appear  some  en- 
tanglement of  the  threads.  And  yet  this  complication 
exists  in  reality.  Men  who  were  first  in  the  position  of 
the  lost  are  afterwards  in  the  position  of  the  seekers. 
We  may  therefore  expect  that  this  double  relationship 
to  Christ's  work  will  involve  some  complication  in  a 
parable  which  puts  both  things  into  one  story.  But  if 
the  parable  be  r^arded  as  giving  the  Church's  position 
at  a  definite  point  in  her  history,  the  threads  nm 
straight.  At  the  moment  of  view  to  which  the  nar- 
rative applies,  the  unsaved  soul  is  the  lost  piece  of 
money,  and  the  Church  is  the  seeker.  The  representa- 
tive story  will  apply  thus  in  every  case.  And  if  you  re- 
gard the  shifting  from  the  position  of  the  sought  to  that 
of  the  seeker,  it  will  be  found  that  the  style  of  the 
parable  wonderfully  suits  the  reality.  As  possession  of 
money  is  to  the  support  of  the  household,  so  is  the  in- 
gathering of  the  lost  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  analogy  which  can  better  indicate  this  than 
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tliat  afforded  by  money.  The  Church's  wealth  is  in- 
creased by  conversions,  the  house  is  enlarged,  and  the 
resources  at  command  are  sufficient  to  support  all  the 
•demands  of  the  extended  establishment  Ko  doubt  the 
imagery  is  becoming  complicated  when  we  think  of  such 
things,  but  it  is  also  enriched  by  the  complication, 
^s  the  Church  is  by  the  increased  number  of  those 
lost  ones  who  are  found.  We  venture  to  think  the 
wealth  of  imagery  which  is  here  was  recognized  by  the 
teacher  who  shaped  the  parable.  And  in  confirmation, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Lord  does  not  compare  the 
nine  pieces  which  remain  to  those  who  need  no  repent- 
ance, as  he  did  compare  the  ninety-nine.  The  Church  is 
spiritually  richer  by  every  lost  piece  which  she  finds. 
TThe  silver  of  the  Lord's  house  is  multiplied ;  its  treasury 
is  replenished ;  and  the  Lord  is  "  seeing  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  is  satisfied."  The  Church  herself  may 
or  may  not  have  had  the  responsibility  connected  with 
the  position  of  those  who  are  lost ;  but  she  shall  at  least 
have  fresh  gladness  in  every  lost  piece  of  silver  which 
she  replaces  in  the  treasury.  She  shall  then  dwell 
joyfulQr  and  gratefully  in  the  house  of  privilege  provided 
for  her,  and  Irer  home  become  a  centre  of  cheerfulness  in 
the  land. 

Regarding  the  woman  as  representative  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  what  holds  true  of  it  is  true  of  each  part  of 
it,  even  of  each  member  of  it,  in  so  far  as  engaged  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  men.  Now,  therefore,  we  have 
to  consider  the  view  here  given  us  of  the  seeking.  The 
picture,  so  sharp  in  outline  and  definite  in  figure,  is 
such  as  to  engage  the  fancy  of  an  artist,  and  supply  an 
attractive  subject  for  the  pencil  The  lighted  candle, 
the  thorough  sweeping,  the  diligent  searching,  are  highly 
artistic.  And  they  are  spiritually  full  of  significance. 
Tlie  lighted  candle  Ls  the  first  requisite  for  the  search, 
and  is  altogether  peculiar  to  this  parable.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  imperfectability  for  the  search,  and  it  is  the 
instrumentality  which  supplies  the  want.  Without 
light  we  cannot  see  to  search,  and  the  candle  provides 
the  essential  requisite.  The  candle  is  a  prepared 
medium  of  light,  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  woman  when 
she  would  use  it ;  and  a  movable  light,  which  can  be 
carried  in  the  hand  or  shifted  from  place  to  place  as  the 
searching  proceeds.  The  light  with  which  the  Church 
searches  is  the  truth.  The  candle  is  the  Word.  The 
analogy  of  Scripture  is  drawn  out  in  harmony  with  this, 
as  under  the  imagery  of  the  golden  candlestick  in 
tabemade  and  temple ;  and  again  in  the  candles  and 
candlestick  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  Word  of  truth  is 
the  candle  prepared  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  to  the  hand 
of  the  Church,  that  she  may  be  equipped  for  her  search- 
ing. This  parable  is  that  in  which  the  Spirit's  part  in 
the  salvation  of  men  is  brought  into  view.  Invisible  he 
himself  continues,  in  accordance  with  all  that  is  other- 
wise taught  in  Scripture  as  to  his  working,  but  the 
light  of  the  truth  wherever  it  appears  is  the  evidence  of 
his  pireparation  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  salva- 
tion «f  the  lost.    And  in  this  connection  we  are  otlier- 


wise  taught  to  believe  in  his  presence  with  the  Churclk 
in  working,  and  his  power  accompanying  the  work,  so 
that  while  the  Churdi  searches,  he,  too,  is  the  invisible 
Searcher  who  needs  no  light    This,  however,  cannot  be 
represented  in  parabolic  representation.    There  is,  then, 
light  provided  for  the  salvation  of  lost  men.    How  full 
the  Bible  is  of  allusions  to  this.    In  varied  connections, 
Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  his  Word  is  light, 
and  his  Church  herself  is  light    The  harmony  is  dear. 
The  Word  lightens,  but  it  is  Christ  in  the  Word  which 
gives  the  illuminating  power,  and  it  is  the  Church  whicli 
holds  up  tfajs  divinely-provided  light    The  candle  is  a 
mopobU  light,  which  is  carried  by  the  woman  from  place 
to  place.     Whenever  a  lost  piece  of  money  is  to  be 
sought,  then  the  candle  must  be  carried,  that  the  search- 
ing may  be  thorough.    This  carrying  of  the  candle,  first 
into  one  place  and  then  into  another,  is  the  Church's 
part  in  seeking  for  lost  souls.    While  the  whole  tnitli 
for  man's  salvation  is  presented  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
any  man  who  would  inquire  as  to  the  way  of  life  may 
there  find  the  light  he  needs  to  guide  him  aright,  men 
do  not  readily  go  to  search  for  themselves,  that  their 
own  souls  may  be  saved.    In  recognition  of  this  n^lect, 
illustrated  in  one  way  under  the  image  of  the  wandering 
sheep,  in  another  under  the  image  of  the  lost  piece  of 
money,  the  necessity  for  the  active  work  of  seeking  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Church,  as  it  is  here  taught  bj  the 
Saviour.    The  Bible  is  thus  to  the  Church  as  the  store 
of  candies  which  the  householder  keeps  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.    The  truth  stored  in  the  Bible  is  to  be 
taken  up,  carried  in  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  soals 
of  men,  that  its  light  may  fall  upon  them,  discovering 
their  condition  and  the  way  of  escape.    Where  such 
earnest  desire  to  save  the  lost  exists  in  the  Church,  as 
was  exemplified  by  the  Saviour,  and  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  this  woman,  there  will  be  a  constant  use  of  the 
truth  in  order  to  secure  the  deliverance  of  men.    And 
this  is  not  gained  by  simple  preaching  of  the  truth, 
which  may  bo  disregarded  in  the  hearing  of  it,  as  it 
often  is  in  the  reading  of  it ;  but  by  such  preaching  of 
it  as  shall  make  that  truth  fall  upon  the  soul  to  the 
discovery  of  its  own  lost  condition.    The  candle  bams 
as  clearly  when  the  search  Is  unsuccessful  as  it  does 
when  its  light  is  reflected  on  thesurfiue  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver.    The  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  case,  by 
the  continued  faithful  searching  of  the  woman,  it  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  which  is  lost    There  roust  be 
much  unsuccessful  carrying  about  of  the  trutli,  attended 
with  much  labour ;  but  wherever  there  is  successful 
searching  it  is  attained  by  close  application  of  gospel 
truth. 

Further,  in  parabolic  form  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  woman  not  only  lights  her  candle  and  seeks  for  the 
lost  coin,  but  even  tweeps  the  house  in  her  determina- 
tion to  leave  no  comer  unexamined  and  no  article  in  the 
house  unmoved.  As  the  soul  is  amongst  the  corrupting 
influences  of  earth,  so  is  this  piece  of  silver  fallen  among 
the  dust,  where  it  may  be  tarnished,  and  its  real  nature 
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be  in  consequence  difficult  to  recognize.  The  difficulty 
of  such  recognition  seems  to  Iiave  been  felt  by  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  as  they  looked  upon  these  publicans 
and  sinners.  In  such  characters  the  glance  of  the  silver 
vas  not  at  once  quite  evident.  The  naturalness  of  this 
peiplexity  the  present  parable  at  this  point  makes  al- 
lovanoe  for.  Tarnished  silver  may  be  ill  to  recognize. 
But,  knowing  the  lost  state  into  which  men  have  fallen, 
knowing  how  in  that  state  their  real  value  may  be  con- 
cealed, the  Church  will  diligently  continue  the  search, 
«Ten  in  most  unlikely  quarters,  determined  at  least  not 
to  be  misled  by  un&vourable  appearances.  As  in  the 
case  of  tho  woman,  the  Church  can  carry  out  the  search 
only  at  the  cost  of  considerable  disturbance  of  all  around, 
and  discomfort  to  herself.  As  Bengel  has  said,  the 
work  is  not  done  without  raising  much  dust.  The 
woman  is  not  deterred,  she  is  hardly  influenced,  by  the 
confusion  she  occasions  and  the  dust  she  raises.  So 
eager  is  she  in  the  search,  that  she  hardly  takes  heed 
to  these  things.  So  much  anxiety  of  heart  does  she« 
feel  in  reference  to  the  piece  of  silver  which  she  has 
lost,  that  she  cares  nothing  for  discomfort  <  This  is  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  Church  as  sketched  by  the 
Sarioui's  hand.  She  is  as  a  woman  who  grudges  no 
trouble,  and  is  undeterred  by  the  disturbance  her  work 
occasions  all  around.  The  one  object  kept  in  Wew,  is 
the  discovery  of  that  which  has  been  lost ;  and  when 
success  at  length  crowns  the  effi)rt,  her  reward  is  suffi- 
cient, her  joy  is  great. 

When  in  her  gUdness  of  heart  the  woman  is  said  to 
call  together  her  friends  and  neighbours  to  rcgoice  with 
her,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Saviour  in  the 
accompanying  explanation  does  not  in  this  case  say 
that  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven,  as  he  did  when  speak- 
ing of  the  shepherd  taking  home  the  lost  sheep.  Here 
be  says  simply,  *'  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  Qod."  It  is  still  joy  to  the  angels  in  the  salva- 
tion of  lost  men  which  is  here  represented,  as  in  the 
Sormer  case ;  but  here  it  is  the  joy  of  those  angels  when 
they  are  sent  forth  to  the  earth,  beholding  the  efforts  of 
the  Church,  and  ministering  to  them  who  are  heirs  of  sal- 
vation. There  is  joy  in  heaven  to  the  angels,  and  there 
is  joy  to  them  also  as  they  are  visitors  to  the  earthly 


house,  beholding  the  Church's  work.  AVithiu  the  housa 
of  privilege,  where  the  Church  has  her  home,  and  where 
provision  for  her  need  has  been  made  from  the  fulness 
of  divine  favour,  there  is  great  rejoicing  when  a  lost  one 
is  found,  and  that  joy  is  shared  by  invisible  witnesses 
who  arc  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  working  of 
divine  grace  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  race  of  men.  As 
Bernard  has  well  put  it,  though  out  of  harmony  with 
the  analogy  pointed  to  in  the  parable,  "  The  tears  of 
the  penitent  are  angels'  wine."  Keeping  to  the  figure, 
we  may  say  that  the  Church's  joy  wakens  a  qrmpathetic 
tlirill  of  gladness  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  witnesses, 
invisible  to  human  eyes,  and  belonging  to  a  higher  race, 
attracted  to  the  sight  by  tho  importance  in  their  view 
of  this  great  work  to  which  the  Church  on  earth  gives 
herself,  in  the  name  and  with  the  blessing  of  hsr 
Lord. 

In  the  three  parables  which  have  now  been  considered, 
there  is  set  forth  in  figurate  representation  the  grand 
truth  concerning  the  divine  plan  for  human  salvation. 
On  the  lower  side  we  see  man's  sinfulness,  folly,  and 
hopelessly  ruined  state,  followed  by  a  yiew  of  man's 
penitence,  and  repose  in  divine  compassion  and  love. 
On  the  higher  side,  we  see  God's  condemnation  of  the 
sin,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  sinner.  Having  our 
attention  specially  concentrated  upon  the  manner  in 
which  salvation  is  provided,  we  see  the  Son,  as  the 
Shepherd,  going  forth  to  seek  the  lost,  and  bearing 
their  weight  upon  his  own  shoulders;  we  see  the 
Church,  with  aid  of  the  truth,  under  the  Spirit's 
guidance,  used  as  the  instrument  to  seek  the  lost  ones 
of  the  race ;  and  we  see  the  Father,  by  whom  both  Son 
and  Spirit  are  sent,  giving  a  royal  welcome  to  the  sinful 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  glorious  home.  Here  is  Qod's 
highest  work  done  for  tho  good  of  man,  while  man's 
lowest  state  before  Qod  is  exposed  to  view.  Here  is 
divine  truth  of  the  highest  order,  reflected  with  pris- 
matic beauty  and  harmony  in  these  three  parables. 
And  most  glorious  it  is  to  mark  that  this  truth  is  ever 
being  realized  anew  in  the  history  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  men,  for  the  divine  seeking  is  a  constant  seek- 
ing, and  the  divine  joy  a  continual  rcjoiciDg  over  the 
everlasting  gain  which  rewards  the  search. 


^\t  Cl^xltrrien's  S^rjeasurg. 


THE  IMPTT   CAGE. 

Am  a  bird  that  wandersth  from  her  nest,  ao  is  a  man  that  wandereth  from  his  place." — Pbov.  xzril  a 


HAD  not  been  seated  many  minutes  in  my 
friend's  parlour,  before  I  felt  that  some- 
thing was  wanting.  It  was  the  cheerful 
music  of  the  canary.  I  looked  up  to  see 
what  made  the  bird  so  quiet.  The  cage  was  hanging 
in  the  window  as  usual ;  but  the  cage  was  empty.  I 
.asked  what  had  become  of  the  canary. 


^  Oh,  the  poor  canary !  We  lost  him  since  you  were 
here  last  He  flew  away  one  morning.  Somebody  had 
left  the  door  of  the  cage  unfastened ;  and  the  window 
of  this  room  was  open.  We  hoped  all  day  we  might 
find  him  about  the  garden,  but  we  never  saw  any  more 
of  him.  Of  course,  in  this  severe  weather,  he  would 
soon  die  of  cold.    We  miss  him  very  much." 
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I  looked  at  the  cage,  vacant  and  silent,  till  it  made 
me  melancholy.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
history  of  the  poor  bird  had  been;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
seen  what  happened  to  him,  and  knew  all  abont  his 
end. 

He  had  good  friends,  who  gave  him  all  he  wanted ; 
and  he  lived  happily  in  the  warm  air  of  the  room  where 
his  cage  hung.  But  through  the  window  he  saw  other 
birds  flying  about  at  large :  he  began  to  wish  for  the 
open  air,  and  to  feel  his  cage  a  prison.  One-  morning 
his  door  was  unfastened,  and  the  parlour  window  was 
open.  The  moment  had  come.  Now  for  liberty  and 
joy !  Out  he  flew,  leaving  his  cage  and  his  friends  for 
ever.  That  same  winter  day,  when  it  was  growing  dark, 
the  canary  was  far  from  his  old  home,  a  miserable  bird. 
He  did  not  know  where  or  how  to  get  food;  and  the 
bitter  cold  air,  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  chilled 
him  through  and  through.  He  flew  this  way  and  that 
way,  till  be  could  fly  no  longer,  he  was  so  stiff  with  cold 
and  faint  with  hunger ;  and  he  dropped  down  on  the 
frozen  ground  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge.  There  he 
lay,  till  the  frost  seemed  to  creep  into  his  little  heart, 
and  he  could  neither  stir  wing  or  foot ;  and  the  snow 
began  to  fall  softly,  and  soon  covered  him  all  over. 
Thicker  and  thicker  became  that  white  mantle,  as  the 
flakes  fell  silently  all  night  long :  and  the  wind  rose, 
and  drifted  the  snow ;  and  in  the  morning  there  was  a 
*'  wreath  "  over  the  top  of  the  hedge  five  or  six  feet 
deep;  and  nobody  knew  that  the  poor  little  dead  canary 
lay  frozen  underneath  it 

How  many  men,  and  women,  and  children  have  been 
as  foolish,  and  have  paid  as  dearly  for  their  folly  as  the 
ignorant  bird !  People  get  discontented,  and  they  want 
a  change,  and  so  they  run  away  from  the ''  ills  they 
know  "  (and  the  blessings  they  know)  and  "  fly  to  evils 
that  they  know  not  of,"  leaving  the  blessings  behind 
altogether.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  that  there  is 
something  to  hear  everywhere,  and  that  if  we  run  away 
from  the  place  where  God  has  put  us,  wo  shall  only 
change  for  the  worse.  It  is  an  old  stoiy.  We  have  all 
heard  of  that  younger  son  of  a  kind  father,  who  could 
not  make  himself  content  at  home.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  to  get  the  money  his  father  was  keeping 
for  him  to  use  in  future  years,  and  take  it  away  with 
him,  and  go  off  by  himself  into  a  distant  country. 
There  he  spent  Iiis  money  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  for  a 
while  he  thought  himself  happy.  But  the  money  came 
to  an  end :  the  foolish  lad  could  get  no  more  amuse- 
ment :  at  last  not  even  bread  to  eat.  He  was  thankful 
now  when  a  stranger  was  willing  to  hire  him  to  feed 
his  swine;  and  when  he  saw  the  pigs  eating,  he  envied 
them  their  husks,  for  he  was  ready  to  faint  from  hunger. 
And  then  he  remembered  his  kind  father,  and  the 
comfortable  house,  and  he  thought  he  had  been  a  mad- 
man, to  leave  that  happy  home  and  make  himself  the 
miserable  starving  wretch  he  was  now.  "How  many 
hired  servants  of  my  father's,*'  he  said, "  have  bread 


enough  and  to  spare,  while  I  perish  with  hunger !  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  hiiu, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  he  called  thy  son  :  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants,*'    You  know  the  rest. 

Poor  Willie  Black !  the  empty  cage  made  me  think 
of  him.  He  disliked  the  trouble  of  learning,  and  he 
thought  it  waste  of  time  to  go  to  school  and  to  plod  over 
books  that  could  never  be  of  any  use  to  him  (as  he  said). 
The  only  books  he  considered  worth  reading  were  stories 
of  the  sea.  He  borrowed  some  of  these  from  his  com- 
panions, and  he  used  to  spend  his  time  in  studying 
them  when  he  ought  to  have  been  prei^aring  his  lessons. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  never  had  his  lessons 
ready,  and  was  always  in  disgrace  At  school;  and  school, 
therefore,  was  hated  by  Willie  more  and  more.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  glorious  life  if  he  could  go  to  sea, 
and  visit  strange  countries,  and  meet  with  exciting 
adventures,  and  never  do  a  sum  or  open  a  lesson-book 
again.  His  home  was  in  a  large  seaport  town,  and  be 
used  to  go  on  a  Saturday  to  look  at  the  ships.  One 
Saturday  he  happened  to  be  on  the  wharf  when  a  vessel 
started  on  her  voyage  to  Australia.  As  he  watched  her 
off  he  heard  a  man  say  to  another,— 

"  That's  the  ship  little  Johnnie  Graham  went  in,  on 
her  last  trip." 

"Johnnie  Graham,"  said  the  other.  "Yon  mean 
him  that  got  off  to  Australia  as  a  stowaway  ?  Has  he 
come  back  yet  7" 

Willie  could  hear  no  more ;  but  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested, and  very  anxious  to  know  what  a  "  stowaway** 
was,  as  it  seemed  that  a  little  boy  could  go  to  Australia 
in  that  capacity :  he  wondered  if  he  could  get  snch  a 
place,  and  have  done  with  school  for  ever.  He  thought 
about  it  all  Sunday.  He  did  not  like  to  question  his 
parents  on  this  subject,  lest  they  should  suspect  the 
restless  pUins  and  wishes  that  were  seething  in  his 
mind.  The  first  thing  on  Monday,  when  he  met  one  of 
his  playmates  on  the  way  to  school,  he  began,— 

"  I  say,  Hany,  I'm  going  to  get  a  place  in  some  ship 
as  stowaway,  and  go  to  Australia." 

"  What's  a  stowaway?"  asked  Harry. 

"That's  more  than  I  know,"  replied  Willie ;  "only 
I  know  it's  what  a  boy  can  do,  for  a  boy  no  bigger  than 
me  went  out  to  Australia  in  the  Foaming  BiUow  as 
stowaway." 

At  this  moment  Charles  Smith  joined  them,  and 
Harry  at  once  asked  this  older  companion, — 

"What's  a  stowaway?" 

"Why,  it's  anybody  who  hides  himself  on  board  a 
ship  when  she's  going  to  sail,  and  they  don't  find  bini 
out  till  she's  fairly  off  on  her  voyage,  and  what  can  they 
do  then  but  make  the  best  of  it  ?  They  just  make  the 
fellow  do  all  he  can  for  them,  and  he  gets  a  free  passage 
wherever  he  wants  to  go." 

"  What  jolly  fun  ! "  exclaimed  Harry. 

But  Willie  was  thinking  too  much  to  say  a  word. 
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Now  that  the  foolish  boy  had  got  this  idea  into  his 
bead,  be  felt  as  if  he  were  on  wings  instead  of  feet 
Hunah !  this  was  the  way  to  turn  all  his  dreams  into 
reality. 

^  I  say,  Arthur,"  he  whisperea  at  school  to  his  next 
neighbour  and  chief  friend,  "  this  is  my  last  week  here. 
Pm  oflf  to  sea." 

The  master  just  then  stopped  all  farther  communi- 
<3tions. 

^  Now  tell  us,"  began  Arthur,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  school;  and  after  extracting  a  solemn  promise  of 
secrecy,  Willie  burst  forth, — 

''  Fm  going  to  hide  in  some  ship,  and  they'll  never 
find  me  till  they're  a  hundred  roUes  from  land ;  and 
Fm  going  to  Australia,  to  dig  gold,  and  hunt  kangaroos, 
and  ride  ostriches,  and  see  the  sun  shine  all  night,  and 
the  white  bears,"  went  on  Willie,  mixing  up  hititudes 
in  his  excitement. 

"  FU  go,  too,"  said  Arthur.  "  Father  said  two  days 
ago  he^d  apprentice  me  to  a  grocer;  and  I  won't  be  a 
grocer's  boy,  for  I  hate  it ;  but  I  didn't  know  how  I 
coold  get  out  of  it,  till  now." 

The  two  boys  talked  of  nothing  else  all  the  week. 
They  agreed  to  go  down  to  the  docks  on  Saturday  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  ships  sailing.  Saturday 
<ame  at  last,  after  the  longest  week  Willie  had  ever 
spent 

'*  Where  are  you  going,  Willie  ? "  asked  his  mother 
that  afternoon,  when  her  boy  was  quietly  leaving  the 
house. 

*'  For  a  walk  with  Arthur." 

'^  Don't  be  late  home ;  remember  tea  is  at  six,"  said 
Mrs.  Black. 

"  All  right,"  cried  Willie,  and  away  he  ran,  while  a 
^ueer,  unpleasant  feeling,  something  like  remorse,  came 
over  him  for  the  first  time.  But  after  all,  he  thought, 
he  didn't  know  he  was  going  to-day ;  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  ships  sailing,  he  might  be  back  to  tea  yet, 
"and  nobody  would  be  the  wiser."  So  he  revived  his 
spirits  by  whistling  ''A  life  on  the  ocean  wave;"  and 
Arthur  soon  met  him,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to 
think  of  nothing  but  the  joyous  prospect  before  them. 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  the  docks,  and  the  himps  were 
already  being  lighted  when  the  boys  arrived  there.  The 
first  thing  they  saw  was  a  vessel  lading. 

^  Where's  that  ship  going  to  ? "  asked  Willie  of  one 
<if  the  busy  porters. 

*'  The  Queen  of  the  South  f  She'll  saU  for  Adelaide, 
Aiutrslia,  in  two  hours,  and  a  heavy  cargo  she's  got 
Mind  yoursd^  now ! "  said  the  man,  as  he  hoisted  up  a 
^ttge  box  on  his  shoulder  and  pushed  past 

"^  Isn't  it  jolly  ? "  whispered  Willie. 

They  ran  to  the  place  where  the  vessel  was  lying. 
All  was  business  and  bustle ;  men  were  hurrving  in  and 
out 

"Let^s  make  haste,"  WiUie  said  ;  "it's  almost  dark, 
we  can  get  in  as  easy  as  anything;  quick,  there's 
nobody  looking." 


"Stop,"  said  Arthur,  "there's  a  man  watching! 
Comtf  away,  I  daren't  try." 

"  Stupid !  we've  lost  the  chance  now." 

For  it  was  too  true  that  a  person,  evidently  belonging 
to  the  ship,  who  had  been  away  for  a  few  minutes,  had 
just  returned,  and  stationed  himself  by  the  gangway,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  see  that  no  one  was  admitted  who  had 
not  some  business  on  board.  The  boys  hung  about  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  Arthur  wanted  to  go  home. 
But  Willie  was  determined  that  the  ship  should  not  sail 
without  him.  It  was  too  hte  to  go  back  now ;  half- 
past  six  already,  and  it  was  an  hour's  walk  home. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself.  Two  women  came,  breathless 
with  running,  to  the  wharf,  one  of  them  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 

"Oh,  we're  in  time!"  she  cried.  "The  ship's  not 
away." 

She  called  to  one  of  the  sailors,  meaning  to  give  him 
the  letter,  but  he  was  too  busy  to  take  any  notice  of 
her.  Catching  sight  of  Willie  near  one  of  the  gang- 
ways,— 

"  Here,  boy,"  she  said,  "  Fll  give  you  sixpence  if 
you'll  run  on  board  and  take  this  letter  to  the  cook  for 
me ;  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  back — run  now ! 
It's  for  the  cooky  mind.    Give  it  into  his  own  hand." 

"  All  right,  I'll  give  it  him,"  said  Willie,  seizing  it 
"Gome  on  now,  Arthur"— and  he  rushed  on  board, 
holding  up  the  letter  that  eveiy  one  might  see  what  his 
errand  was ;  but  Arthur  had  run  away,  and  he  was 
alone.  He  asked  the  person  who  stood  by  the  gang- 
way if  he  could  tell  him  where  to  find  the  cook.  The 
man  hastily  directed  him,  bidding  him  lose  no  time. 
Willie  was  a  clever  boy,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  to 
where  the  cook  was,  looking  carefully  about  him  all  the 
time,  but  he  could  see  no  place  to  conceal  himself  in. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  chests  and  packages  lying  in 
disorder  in  one  part  of  the  deck,  among  which  he 
thought  he  might  have  hid  nicely,  only  there  was  a 
sailor  doing  something  to  a  rope  close  to  them.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  fiivour  Willie's  plan ;  for,  just  as  he 
had  delivered  the  letter  to  the  cook,  there  was  a  cry 
that  somebody  had  fallen  overboard,  and  instantly  the 
sailor  and  every  one  else  hurried  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ship,  where  this  accident  had  occurred.  Willie  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion ;  he  darted  to  the  chests,  took 
a  quick  siurvey :  there  were  some  tarpaulins  lying  in  a 
heap  behind  them.  In  a  moment  he  had  dived  under 
the  tarpaulins,  rolled  himself  up,  and  was  safe,  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  and  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

That  was  a  terrible  half-hour  before  the  ship  moved, 
while  he  heard  voices  and  tramping  footsteps  all  about 
him,  and  dreaded  discovery  every  minute.  But  the 
men  were  far  too  busy  with  other  things  to  "  shift"  the 
boxes  or  the  tarpaulins  that  night,  and  Willie  lay  there^ 
unsuspected,  till  at  hist  he  felt  that  the  vessel  was  in 
motion. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  luckier  boy  ? "  he  said  to  him« 
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self.  Tbougbtfi  ou  thoughts  raced  through  his  mind 
OS  he  ky.  "  To-morrow's  Sunday.  Well,  I've  not  got 
to  go  to  church  to-morrow.  Nor  to  school  on  Monday ; 
nor  ever  again !  What  will  the  master  say,  I  wonder  1 
But  won't  the  boys  envy  me !  What  a  funny  Sunday 
it  will  be  to-morrow !  I'll  see  what  the  ship's  like, 
first  of  all ;  and  FU  hear  the  sailors  tell  their  yarns,  in- 
stead of  hearing  the  minister  preaching.  I  wonder  if 
the  fellows  will  be  angiy  when  they  find  me  1  I'll  soon 
be  friends  with  them  though  ;— they'll  see  I'm  ready  to 

work I  wonder  if  there's  a  row  at  home  by  this 

time  !  Arthur,  stupid  fellow,  he*ll  tell  them  all  about 
it,  I  suppose,  if  they  bother  him.  But  it's  nothing  to 
me,  for  they  can't  get  me  back !  No,  no !  '  I'm  afloat, 
I'm  afloat,  on  the  wide  rolling  tide  ! '  I  was  bothering 
with  a  long-division  sum  this  time  yesterday !  Why,  it 
seems  ever  so  long  ago— like  six  months." 

Willie's  thoughts,  excited  as  he  was,  grew  a  little 
confused  at  last ;  for  the  quiet,  gliding  motion  overcame 
him  by  degrees,  and  he  fell  sound  asleep.  He  slept  for 
two  or  three  hours,  until  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  as  she 
got  out  into  the  open  sea,  woke  him  in  a  fright  He 
thought  there  was  a  storm.  He  tried  to  move,  but  be 
felt  dreadfully  siek  and  wretched,  partly  with  the  roll- 
ing, and  partly  with  want  of  food.  Willie  spent  the 
most  miserable  night  he  had  ever  known  in  his 
short  life.  The  vessel  rolled  more  and  more  heavily, 
and  no  one  who  has  experienced  what  sea-sickness 
is  will  wonder  that  Willie  (who  had  never  been 
out  at  sea  before)  thought  be  was  dying,  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  this  misery.  Once  he  groaned  out, — 
"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  and  then  he  remembered 
that  there  was  neither  mother  nor  any  other  friend  to 
help  him.  Now,  he  wished  himself  on  shore  as  much 
as  he  had  ever  wished  himself  at  sea.  Oh,  if  he  could 
get  out  of  the  ship  1  Three  months  of  this— but  no,  he 
should  never  live  till  morning !  Oh,  if  he  could  lie 
quiet,  only  for  one  half-hour,  in  his  litUe  bed  at  home ! 
How  delicious  that  little  bed  seemed !  He  wished  they 
had  found  him  out  before  they  sailed !  Even  the  school- 
master and  the  long-division  would  be  better  than  this ! 
And  then  there  would  be  a  long,  sickening  roll ;  and  as 
he  felt  himself  going  down,  down,  he  was  sure  the  ship 
was  going  to  the  bottom,  and  be  knew  be  was  not  fit  to 
die.  Sincerely,  bitterly,  poor  Willie  repented  of  his 
folly,  before  he  had  been  six  hours  on  board  the  Queeii 
of  the  South, 

Towards  morning  (for  even  a  long  winter  night,  spent 
in  the  tortures  of  sea-sickness,  comes  to  an  end  at  last) 
he  fell  into  a  sort  of  doze,  and  he  was  dreaming  that  his 
father  was  telling  him  to  get  up  or  he  would  be  late  for 
church,  when  the  tarpaulins  were  dragged  from  over 
him  and  from  under  him  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  he 
found  himself  lying,  wide  awake,  the  sky  above  him, 
and  rough,  angry  faces  all  around  him.  They  threatened 
to  throw  him  overboard  if  he  did  not  get  up  at  once  and 
give  an  account  of  himself.  Willie  did  not  think  he 
bad  strength  to  move  ;  but  a  kick  soon  obliged  him  to 


rise,  half-dead  though  he  felt.    Thus  the  Sabbath  be- 
gan, and  Willie's  life  at  sea. 

%  4(  ^  « 

It  would  be  a  painful  task  to  describe  minutely  the 
trials  Willie  went  through,  with  sea-sickness,  and  hard 
work,  and  rough  usage.  All  the  crew  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  knock  'Uhe  stowaway"  about  as  much  as 
they  pleased :  what  else  could  a  boy  expect  who  was 
where  he  had  no  right  to  be  ?  They  gave  him  his 
lodging  because  they  could  not  help  it,  and  they  gave 
him  his  food  because  they  did  not  dare  to  starve  him ; 
and  he  was  expected  in  return  to  be  the  slave  of  every 
one  on  board.  Worst  of  all,  Willie  beard  wicked  lan- 
guage from  morning  till  night ;  he  soon  forgot  which 
was  Sunday  and  which  was  Monday,  for  all  days  were 
alike ;  no  holy  Sabbath  ever  came  on  board  the  Queen  of 
the  South. 

Weeks  passed  by.  Willie  had  got  over  the  sea-sick- 
ness*, and  had  learned  to  do  the  woric  that  was  required 
of  him,  and  to  eat  the  hard  fare  that  was  given  him. 
One  day,  when  things  were  at  the  very  worst,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  distress  he  prayed  to  Qod  to  help  him. 
It  was  just  because  be  had  no  friend,  and  no  comfort. 
*'  The  mind  that  knows  not  where  to  flee,  flees  to  God." 
But  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  Qod  would  not  help 
him  or  listen  to  him,  because  he  had  been  so  wicked  as 
to  leave  his  parents;  and  for  several  days  he  was 
miserable  indeed,  feeling  himself  without  a  friend  either 
in  earth  or  heaven. 

Thoughts  about  his  sins  pressed  on  him  sorely 
now.    His  ingratitude  to  bis  parents,  the  deceit  he 
had  practised  on  them,  his  cruel  heartlessness  in 
never  thinking  of  the  sorrow  he  was  bringing  on  them, 
appeared  to  Willie  in  their  true  colours.    He  could  not 
get  rid  of  bitter  reflections  night  or  day,  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  pray.  But,  happily  for  him,  he  had  been  taught 
to  know  the  Scriptures  when  he  did  not  care  for  them, 
and  now  the  good  seed  which  had  been  town  in  his 
hard  young  heart  sprung  up  and  bore  fruit    For,  when 
he  was  almost  in  despair,  the  words  came  into  his  mind 
like  light  from  heaven — ^*  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me, 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"    **  In  no  wise ! "  then,  not 
even  a  boy  who  had  sinned  like  him.    He  knew  those 
were  Christ's  own  words,  and  he  believed  them.    He 
wondered  he  had  never  remembered  them  before.  Fer- 
vently he  prayed  for  forgiveness,  confessing  his  sins 
with  a  heart  truly  "broken  and  contrite ;"  and  from 
that  day  he  trusted  his  soul  to  the  kind  Saviour  who 
had  promised  not  to  cast  him  out    After  this  Willie 
did  not  feel  so  lonely ;  for  he  could  tell  God  all  his 
troubles,  and  ask  God's  help  in  everything.    Thioga 
improved  a  little  as  time  went  on ;  but  Willie's  life,  at 
the  best,  was  outwardly  a  very  unhappy  one,  and  he 
could  never  forget  that  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame.  Tet  he  had  peaceful  moments  sometimes,  when 
he  could  pray  in  his  heart  while  at  bis  work,  and  believe 
that  his  sins,  which  were  many,  were  for;given ; — plea- 
sant thoughts  now  and  then  about  Jesus,  who  once 
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walked  on  the  sea,  and  who  was  near  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  solitary  waste  of  waters.  Willie  did  all  he  was 
ordered  to  do  with  far  more  alacrity  now,  and  tried  to 
oblige  the  men  in  every  way  he  could  ;  and  they  liked 
him  better  than  when  he  was  always  dull  and  miser- 
able. 

Thus  did  God  hear  the  prayers  which  Willie's  parents 
were  offering  up  at  home  for  their  lost  child;  and  when 
he  had  neither  Bible,  nor  Sabbath,  nor  minister,  nor 
friend,  God  himself  spoke  to  the  boy's  souL 

As  we  can  easily  believe,  Willie  was  impatient  to 
atone  to  his  parents  for  his  misconduct,  as  far  as  he 
coold.  Once  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  diggings, 
on  reaching  Australia,  and  he  might  perhaps  cany 
home  enough  gold  to  make  them  rich  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  But  afterwards  he  decided  (more  wisely) 
that  it  would  please  them  better  if  he  returned  at  once. 
He  would  go  to  school  again  and  do  his  best  to  learn 
(bis  hear^  to  be  sure,  quailed  a  little  when  he  thought 
of  facing  the  boys,  with  their  jeers  and  taunts),  and 
afterwards  he  would  learn  any  trade  his  father  chose. 
He  longed  to  be  at  home  now,  to  begin  to  cany  out  his 
good  resolves.  To  be  at  home !  Alas,  as  yet,  every 
hour  was  carrying  him  further  away :  and  the  distance 
would  have  stretched  out  to  twelve  thousand  miles  be- 
fore be  could  even  begin  to  go  homewards.  If  he  could 
only  write  to  them  it  would  be  some  comfort  Why  not 
b^  a  letter  at  once  ?  He  discovered  that  letters  went 
to  England  from  Australia  in  steamers,  and  by  some 
ether  way,  fiEur  quicker  than  the  tedious  way  the  Qiuen 
of  the  South  had  to  go ;  and  he  determined  to  have  his 
letter  all  ready  to  send  the  moment  they  arrived  at 
Adehdde.  He  had  so  much  to  say ;  but  he  had  neither 
pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  nothing  but  a  knife  and  a  short  bit 
cf  pencfl,  the  only  treasures  his  pocket  contained  when 
be  left  home.  Willie,  however,  was  not  a  boy  to  be 
disooonged  by  difficulties.  Having  given  the  pencil  a 
last  sharpening,  he  offered  the  knife  to  one  of  the  men 
for  a  sheet  or  two  of  writing-paper.  The  man  begged 
Bome  paper  from  the  mate,  and  Willie  joyfully  gave  him 
his  knife  in  payment  for  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  little 
quiet  time,  he  sat  down  to  write.  Very  happy  he  felt, 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  his  father  and  mother,  though 
he  had  no  idea  when  the  letter  could  reach  them.  He 
wondered  how  he  should  get  an  envelope  and  a  stamp ; 
but  he  did  not  want  them  yet,  and  he  would  find  some 
way  d  earning  money  to  buy  them  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
shore.  When  he  had  once  began,  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
write  for  ever : — 

*' '  QucxK  OF  XHx  South/  nine  weeks  oni. 
"Dear  Fathke  akd  Mothsb,— I  don't  know  when 
yon  will  get  this  letter;  but  I  write  it  now  that  I  may 
have  it  aQ  ready  when  I  have  a  chance  of  sending  it. 
Ob,  my  dear  fa^er  and  mother,  can  you  forgive  me  for 
being  such  a  wicked  boy  ?  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 
I  ODDot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am;  but  if  I  could  be  at 
home  this  moment  I  would  try  to  tell  you,  and  I  would 
beg  you  to  take  me  back  again.    Dear  father  and 


mother,  I  have  been  a  wicked  sinner  i^aiust  God  and 
against  you  too;  but  I  hope  God  has  forgiven  me.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  when  I  was  so  miserable  and 
lonely  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  I  prayed 
to  God.  I  b^;ged  him  to  forgive  my  sins.  At  first  I 
was  afraid  he  never  would.  Dear  father  and  mother,  I 
have  got  no  Bible,  and  there  is  not  a  Bible  in  the  fore- 
castle; and  I  am  thankful  you  made  me  learn  so  many 
verses,  for  I  can  think  of  them  now  ;  but  I  would  give 
anything  to  have  my  Bibl&  There  was  averse  I  learned 
at  home  came  into  my  mind  when  I  was  despairing  of 
being  forgiven  :  <  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out'  Oh,  father  and  mother,  how  happy 
it  made  me.  I  knew  then  Jesus  Christ  would  not  cast 
me  out  for  all  I  had  done,  and  it  was  just  the  same  as 
if  I  heard  him  saying  it  to  me  ont.of  heaven.  I  know 
there  is  a  verse  about  Jesus  coming  to  save  the  chief 
of  sinners;  but  I  cannot  remember  the  words.  Some  of 
them  in  the  ship  are  unkind;  but  I  cannot  wonder  at 
them,  when  I  cheated  them  all  But  I  ask  God  every 
day  to  help  me  to  do  my  duty;  and  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  were.  W^e  have  had  fine  weather  and  fair 
winds  all  the  time.  They  say  we  shall  reach  Australia 
in  less  than  three  weeks  now,  and  I  shall  try  to  get 
hired  on  board  some  homeward-bound  ship,  now  I 
know  the  work ;  so  111  be  back  to  you  so  soon  as  I  can,, 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  and  that  God  will  help 
me  to  be  a  good  son,  and  do  all  you  wish.  Bear 
father  and  mother,  I  often  wonder  what  came  over  me 
to  want  to  go  away  from  home,  and  you  so  good  to  me. 
A  life  on  board  ship  is  not  like  what  I  thought  it  was. 
Mother,  there  is  a  hymn  I  used  to  hear  you  say;  I  say 
it  every  night  before  I  go  to  sleep  :— 

'Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plee. 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
And  that  Thou  bidst  me  come  to  Thee, — 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.* 

I  only  remember  that  one  verse.  I  wish  I  knew  the 
rest.  It  is  awfully  hot  to-day.  I  hope  you  will  make 
this  out.  I  have  no  pen,  only  a  pencil.  There  is  some  of 
them  calling  me.    I  will  write  more  another  time,  if—  "' 

The  weather  had  suddenly  changed,  and  a  storm  was 
coming.  "All  hands"  were  wanted;  there  was  not  a 
minute  to  lose.  Willie  had  just  time  to  thrust  his 
letter  and  pencil  into  his  pocket  and  to  throw  off  his. 
jacket,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  up  the  mast,  and  da 
something  that  was  required  there.  Up  he  went,  for 
he  had  long  ago  learned  to  do  this,  and  was  not  a  bit 
afraid  in  fine  weather ;  and  hitherto  they  had  expe- 
rienced no  other.  He  had  hardly  finished  his  work 
when  the  hurricane  burst  on  them,  with  a  force  and  fury 
which  none  can  even  imagine  who  have  not  sailed  in 
southern  latitudes.  There  would  have  been  little  hope 
for  the  most  practised  sailor  on  board,  if  he  had  been 
where  Willie  was  at  that  awful  moment.  The  boy 
clung  to  the  shrouds  with  all  his  might ;  but  his  head 
turned  dizzy,  his  foot  slipped,  and  in  an  instant  he  waa 
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whirled  away  through  the  storm  into  the  mouDtainous 
iraves  beneath ! 

There  was  nothing  to  he  done.  If  it  had  been  the 
captain  himself,  they  could  not  have  made  an  attempt 
to  save  him  under  the  stress  of  that  hurricane. 

"  For  he,  they  knew,  nor  ship,  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  did,  should  visit  more." 

»  «•  »  » 

When  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  sun  shone  out 
bright  on  the  blue  smiling  sea  that  was  Willie's  grave, 
one  of  the  sailors,  who  had  been  kind  to  him  lately, 
found  the  boy's  jacket,  with  the  letter  and  the  pencil  in 
the  pocket  of  it  He  read  the  letter,  not  without  a  tear 
or  two,  and  put  it  carefully  back,  saying  to  himself, 
"  Well,  they  shall  have  that  letter.  FU  advertise  for 
them,  if  ever  I  see  home  again." 

Four  months  afterwards,  the  Queen  of  the  South  came 
in  on  her  homeward  voyage.  Mr.  Black  (who  had  been 
on  the  wharf  making  inquiries  about  her  every  day  for 
a  week)  vras  on  board  shortly  after  her  arrival. 

*'  Is  my  son  here,  William  Black,  who  went  off  in  this 
vessel  six  months  ago  ?" 

*'  No;  he's  not  on  board  now,"  said  the  man  he  spoke 
to,  looking  grave.  '^  FU  send  you  one  of  our  hands  that 
can  tell  you  about  him." 

Mr.  Black  saw  how  it  was.  '^  God  help  his  mother ! " 
was  his  first  thought ;  for  he  knew  how  all  his  wife's 
hopes  hung  on  the  return  of  this  ship.  The  sailor  came 
in  five  minutes;  it  seemed  like  five  hours  to  the  poor 
father. 

The  sailor  carried  Willie's  jacket  over  his  arm.  "  I 
didn't  think  you  knew  where  he  was,"  he  said;  ^  and  I 
was  going  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers.  This 
is  all  I  have  for  you :  there's  a  letter  in  the  pocket 
He  wrote  it  the  day  we  saw  the  last  of  him.  I  wouldn't 
wish  to  sec  a  better  chap  on  board  a  ship." 


**  I  can  assure  you,"  said  the  mate,  cnuing  up,"  that 
no  person  was  to  blame  for  William  Black's  death.  It 
was  an  accident,  and  might  have  happened  just  as 
likely  to  any  of  us.  He  got  better  treatment,  on  the 
whole,  than  these  stowaway  boys  in  general  do  get  He 
had  the  making  of  a  good  seaman  in  him ;  he  was  a 
plucky  little  fellow,  and  I  believe  we  all  missed  him." 
The  mate  then,  in  a  few  words,  gave  Mr.  Black  the  par- 
ticulars of  Willie's  end. 

Willie  had  broken  his  mother's  heart  It  is  easier  to 
break  a  heart  than  to  heal  it  It  is  easier  to  do  a  wrong 
than  to  repair  it  It  is  easier  for  a  sheep  to  go  astray 
than  to  find  its  way  back.  It  is  easier  to  cast  away  love 
and  home  and  friends,  than  to  get  them  again  when  ve 
feel  the  want  of  them. 

"  If  npon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  winds  and  waves  will  bring 
The  treasure  back  when  needed." 

God  had  been  very  merciful  to  W  illie,  and  had  not  taken 
him  out  of  the  world  unprepared  for  his  sudden  change; 
but  Willie  never  had  the  opportunity  he  longed  for,  of 
making  his  parents  happy  again,  and  proving  to  them 
how  sincerely  he  repented  of  having  run  away  from 
them. 

Willie's  letter  was  unspeakably  precious  to  his  father 
and  mother.  Nothing  that  the  whole  world  contained 
could  have  given  them  such  consolation.  Their  sorrow 
was  brightened  by  a  blessed  hope.  They  were  sure  that 
He  to  whom  Willie  came  in  simple  trust,  had  not  cast 
him  out  Even  in  the  first  bitterness  of  grief  thej 
knelt  down  together,  and  gave  thanks  from  the  depths 
of  their  stricken  hearts,  because,  '*  far  off  upon  the  sea,*' 
the  Good  Shepherd  had  gone  after  that  which  was  lost 
until  be  found  it 

H.A.11. 
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OW  for  the  vine  parables  and  figures, 
mamma,"  said  Bessie  eagerly,  as  they 
took  their  seats  at  the  table.     **  Here 
is  the  one  in  Psalm  Ixxx. :  '  Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt' " 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  ''  The  Bible  con- 
tains veiy  many  allusions  to  the  beautiful  vine  and  its 
fruit,  as  emblems  of  higher  things,  and  it  would  take  so 
long  time  to  go  over  them  all  that  we  must  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  wish  only  to  speak  of  those  that  give  the 
roost  useful  lessons  to  ourselves.  I  see"  (looking  at 
Bessie's  paper)  ''you  have  done  very  well  in  finding 
verses,  only  without  any  arrangement  Now,  during 
this  week  I  wish  you  to  arrange  them,  and  write  them 
in  order  in  your  book.    You  will  find,  in  the  Old  Testa- 


ment, that  the  vine,  and  the  vineyard,  is  generally  made 
an  emblem  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Jewish  nation." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  did  notice  that" 

'*  You  will  observe  also,  if  you  examine  the  passages, 
that  sometimes  they  refer  to  the  sorrows  and  desolations 
of  Israel,  as  in  the  psalm  you  began  to  read— Pa  Izss. 
8-16.  How  touching  the  description  is  in  verses  12-14 : 
*  Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that 
all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her?  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast 
of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
0  God  of  hosts :  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold, 
and  visit  this  vine.'  Write  all  passages  of  this  sort  to- 
gether, and  then  others  which  refer  to  the  imfaithfuhiess 
and  Hns  of  the  people." 
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"  Ilere  is  one/'  said  Bessie.  And  she  read  from  Isa. 
V.  1-7.  "  And  is  not  the  parable  about  the  wicked 
hasbandmen,  in  the  New  Testament,  one  of  this  kind  ? " 

*'  Certainly.  You  may  find  a  third  set  of  references, 
irhere  the  vine,  or  the  wines  made  from  it,  are  used  as 
figures  of  spiriiwd  hUssings,    Read  in  Isa.  xxv.  6.*' 

''  *  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make 
nnto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on 
the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the 
lees  well  refined.' 

"  And  here  is  a  beautiful  verse,  mamma :  '  They  that 
dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return  ;  they  shall  revive 
as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine :  the  scent  thereof 
shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon ' "  (Hosea  xiv.  7). 

''  Well,  there  is  work  for  you  to  do  in  arranging  and 
vriting  out  these  three  sets  of  references  ;  and  now  we 
shall  torn  to  some  things  that  more  concern  ourselves. 
First  of  all,  the  beautiful  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  dis- 
ciples.   I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean." 

''Oh  yes!  '  I  am  the  true  vine.' "  And  Bessie  quickly 
turned  to  John  xv. 

They  read  together  verses  1-S,  and  spoke  about  them 
for  some  time. 

''  This  is  one  of  those  wonderful  passages  in  God's 
Word,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  which  we  may  read  agun 
and  again,  and  alw&ys  seem  to  find  it  full  of  fi:esh  com- 
fort and  new  beauties.  A  dear  old  friend  in  London, 
who  is  mostly  confined  to  the  house,  told  me  lately  how 
she  was  never  weary  of  watching  from  her  window  the 
growth  of  a  vine  on  the  wall  of  a  neighbour's  garden, 
comparing  it  with  this  portion  of  John's  Gospel,  think- 
ing and  praying  over  it  Many  and  sweet  were  the 
thoughts  suggested,  she  said,  by  the  tender  buds  of 
spring,  the  green  leaves  of  summer,  and  the  clustering 
fruit  in  autumn.  The  vine  to  her  was  a  perpetual 
sermon  on  the  text  Bnt,  thank  God,  it  is  not  n€ee»- 
^ry  to  see  the  one  in  order  to  understand  the  other. 
now  many  Christians,  during  eighteen  hundred  years, 
in  dark  dreary  dwellings  of  crowded  cities,  in  lonely 
sick-rooms,  in  dungeons,  in  ships  at  sea,  far  removed 
^m '  any  green  thing,'  have  felt  their  souls  refreshed 
and  strengthened  by  these  gracious  words  of  our  loving 
SsTiour ! " 

**  We  have  a  vine  on  the  wall,  you  know,"  said  Bessie ; 
^'aDd  the  leaves  are  very  pretty,  but  the  grapes  never 
get  sweet" 

^  Still  it  may  help  you  to  understand  these  verses. 
Take  a  pen-knife,  and  cut  through  one  of  the  branches 
of  onr  vine.  The  slit  may  be  so  narrow  that  no  one 
»ouid  observe  it,  yet  you  know  what  will  happen  in  a 
day  or  two." 

**  Oh  yes ;  that  branch  will  wither.** 

"Why?" 

"  Because  it  is  cut  away  from  the  root." 
"  And,  in  like  manner,  all  the  spiritual  life  of  Chris- 
tians, old  or  young,  depends  on  their  hold  of  Jesus  by 
^th.    The  great  lesson  from  this  subject  is  our  com- 
plete dependence  on  him.    *  Without  me,'  he  says,  *  ye 


can  do  nothing.'    This  you  will  understand  better,  I 
hope,  in  a  few  years." 

Then  Mrs.  Douglas  went  on  to  speak  of  another  im- 
portant lesson,  that  every  true  believer  must  prove  his 
faith  by  his  works.  "All  must  hear  fruity  each  one 
according  to  the  state  and  circumstances  in  which  God 
has  appointed  his  or  her  lot  in  the  world.  The  young 
and  the  aged  Christian,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
afflicted  and  the  prosperous,  may  in  some  respects  have 
difierent  work  to  do,  different  fruit  to  bear,  but  all  will 
be  fruitful  branches  if  they  are  really  joined  to  the  root 
of  the  true  Vine.  Oh,  how  solemn  to  read  of  the  end  of 
the  unfniitful  ones — cast  away,  witheriug,  burned  in 
the  fire!"  And  she  explained  how  the  pruning  and 
''purging"  of  the  vines  was  a  delicate  operation,  re- 
quiring much  skill,  and  might  be  considered  an  emblem 
of  those  trials  and  sorrows  which  the  Lord  often  sends 
to  his  dear  people,  not  as  signs  of  his  displeasure, 
but  for  their  real  good,  to  make  them  grow  more  and 
more  in  grace  and  holiness.  "  Dr.  James  Hamilton," 
she  said, ''  has  some  interesting  thoughts,  in  one  of  his 
beautiful  discourses,  on  the  fruitful  vines.  I  may  read 
a  few  sentences : — 

" '  The  living  branch  is  fruitful.  The  chemist  who 
can  analyse  the  fruit  of  the  vine  finds  many  ingredients 
there.  Of  these  no  single  one,  nor  any  two  together, 
would  form  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  the  combination 
of  all  yields  the  polished  and  delicious  berry  which  every 
one  knows  so  well  In  different  climates,  and  even  in 
different  seasons,  the  proportion  and  blending  of  these 
elements  may  vary,  but  there  is  not  a  good  cluster  where 
any  is  wanting.  The  fruit  of  the  true  Vine  has  also 
been  analysed,  and  in  the  best  specimens  the  nine  fol- 
lowing ingredients  are  found :  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  Long- 
suffering,  Gentleness,  Goodness,  Faith,  Meekness,  Tem- 
perance.'." 

"  0  mamma  \ "  interrupted  Bessie,  "  I  know  where 
that  is, — ^in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Gaiatians." 

"  What  does  Dr.  Hamilton  mean  by '  the  best  speci- 
mens '  of  the  true  Vine  ? " 

'<  The  best  Christians." 

"  Yes ;  those  who  most  closely  and  simply  '  abide  in' 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  the  most  like  him.  All  grapes, 
^ou  know,  are  not  equally  good  and  sweet,  and  among 
true  Christians  some  are  much  more  advanced  than 
others.  We  might  speak  all  the  evening  over  this  pas- 
sage in  John.  Hundreds,  thousands,  I  suppose,*  of 
sermons  have  been  written  upon  it  But  I  wish  to 
point  out  a  few  more  references  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  Jesus  gave  his  disciples  two  parables  about 
worle  in  the  vineyard  ;  have  you  found  them  ?" 

"  There  is  one  about  the  labourers  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place,  and  another  about  the  man  who  told 
his  sons  to  go  and  work." 

They  read  together  both  parables  in  Matt  xx.  1-16, 
and  xxi.  28-31. 

''  Now  this  invitation,  this  call  to  work,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas,  is  given  still  to  every  one  who  professes  to  be 
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a  follower  of  Christ.  This  vineyard  work  is  part  of  the 
fruit  which  the  living  branches  ought  to  bear.  No 
Christian  has  any  right  to  be  idle— I  mean,  to  be  only 
living  for  himself;  every  one  should  hear  and  obey  the 
command, '  Son,  daughter,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vine- 
yard * — do  something  to  bring  other  souls  to  Jesus.  But 
this  subject  also  we  have  not  time  to  speak  of  now ; 
only  think  of  it,  my  dear  child,  and  pray  to  be  taught 
what  your  part  of  the  vineyakL  is,  and  what  kind  of 
work  you  should  begin  to  do.  And  this  makes  me  think 
of  another  passage.  Have  yon  found  any  verses  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  ? " 

Bessie  read :  '' '  Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards ; 
let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender 
grape  appear.  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines;  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes'" 
(vii.  12 ;  ii.  15). 

"  And  read  this  also,"  said  her  mother. 

<<  <  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards;  but 
mine  own  vineyard  I  have  not  kept* "  (i.  6). 

*'  Now,  in  this  verse  the  expression  '  mine  own  vine- 
yard,' we  may,  I  think,  consider  to  mean  a  Christian's 
own  heart  and  soul.  And  there  is  often  a  danger,  when 
Christians  are  too  much  engaged  in  public  works  of  use- 
fulness, labouring  for  the  good  of  others,  that  they  may 
forget  to  care  enough  for  their  own  souls.  'Our  vines 
have  tender  grapes.'  Without  much  watchfulness  and 
prayer  we  shall  soon  grow  cold  and  fall  back.  But  this 
is  specially  true  of  the  young.  My  love,  what  do  you 
think  is  meant  by  the  *  little  foxes,'  which  we  must  try 
to  catch  before  they  spoil  the  vines  ?" 

Bessie  looked  grave,  as  she  replied— '^Little  faults, 
mamma." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  have  understood  it  Little  evils  — 
or  rather  the  leginnings  of  great  ones ;  for  little  evil 
tempers  and  feelings,  the  beginnings  of  anger,  or  envy, 
or  discontent,  disobedience,  onkindness,  or  other  sins- 
how  quickly  these  make  way  in  the  heart,  and  as  it 
were  nip  off  the  blossoms  of  good !  And  then  what 
terrible  evils  they  will  soon  themselves  grow  up  into ! 
Will  my  Bessie  pray  and  strive  to  catch  the  little  foxes 
as  soon  as  she  sees  or  hears  them  ?" 

Bessie  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  as 
she  replied,  in  a  low  voice — ''There  was  a  little  fox 
yesterday,  mamma,  when  I  was  at  my  lessons  with  Miss 
Maclean." 

"  I  know  that,  my  dear ;  I  saw  how  sad  Miss  Maclean 
looked  when  she  went  away." 


"  Shall  I  tell  her  to-morrow  that  I  am  veiy  sorry?" 

"  Do  so,  and  it  will  show  her  that  the  fox  has  been 
caught— Now  I  wish  you  to  read  in  Isaiah  xxvil ,  23." 

'' '  In  that  day  sing  ye  to  her,  A  vineyard  of  red  wine. 
I  the  Lord  do  keep  it;  I  will  water  it  every  moment: 
lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day.' " 

"  Does  not  this  give  us  a  delightful  view  of  God's 
watchful  care  over  his  Church  and  people  7  Whea  we 
feel  sad  and  fearful  in  thinking  of  our  sinfulness  and 
weakness,  of  how  little  fruit  we  are  bearing,  and  hov 
many  '  foxes'  are  ready  to  destroy  that  little,  then  bow 
cheering  to  know  that  the  Lord  is  on  our  side,  and  that 
if  we  '  abide  in  him'  we  shall  be  safe  for  ever!  In 
Eastern  countries  during  the  vintage  season  tbe 
'  watchers'  of  the  vineyards  have  a  most  important 
duty.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  how  the  stoutest  and 
boldest  young  men  are  chosen  for  watchmen,  and  placed 
over  the  hills,  so  that  every  portion  is  kept  in  sight  by 
some  one.  Then  whenever  a  wild  animal  or  a  thief 
approaches,  the  watchman  who  observes  it  lifts  up  a 
long  cry  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  which  is  repeated  by 
the  men  nearest  to  him ;  and  they  giving  warning  in 
this  way  to  others,  help  is  quickly  at  hand.— Now,  it  ia 
time  for  ns  to  stop ;  only  let  me  say  one  thing  more. 
Did  you  consider  what  was  the  greatest  honour  ever 
put  upon  '  the  fruit  of  the  vine'  ?" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Bessie,  very  gravely,  after  a  little 
silence,  "  there  is  bread  and  wine  at  the  oommanioD." 

''  Yes,  my  love;  and  Jesus  said,  when  be  gave  tbe 
cup  to  his  disciples — *  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins.'  The  broken  bread  was  to  be  an 
emblem  of  his  body  broken  for  us,  and  the  wioe  aa 
emblem  of  his  Uood  shed  for  us ;  and  the  blessed  ordi- 
nanoe  to  be  observed  by  his  people  in  all  countries  and 
ages  of  the  world  until  he  comes  again  in  glory.  When 
yon  are  older,  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  a  pleasant 
talk  together  about  this  holy  sacrament 

And  now  we  have  both  found  much  to  remember  and 

think  of  when  we  walk  quietly  in  the  garden  and  look 

at  the  vine  on  our  wall    Somehow  I  always  go  back  to 

the  story  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  and  all  its  sweet 

comforting  lessons ;  and  the  verse  of  an  old  hymn  often 

comes  into  my  mind  along  with  that  story : 

". '  Slnoe  I  hava  taifeed  of  the  gmpm, 
I  of  ttimei  long  to  go 
Where  my  dear  Lord  the  vlnejrard  keeps, 
And  all  the  doBters  grow.' " 

U.  L.  L. 
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UCH  a  beaatiiul  day !  The  finest  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  Christmas-day.  The 
snow,  like  a  white  table-cloth,  covers  the 
ground.  But  where  is  the  dinner?  Rather 
dinner  without  a  table-cloth,  than  table-cloth  without 
dinner !  The  little  spanows  seem  to  think  so  also,  as 
tiiey  fly  about  from  tree  to  tree  ;  or  do  they  only  wish 
to  make  themselves  warm  ?  Oh  no ;  tliis  is  not  neces- 
saiy,  fcr  when  it  snows  and  freezes,  their  coats  become 
thicker  and  wanner.  *^  Twit,  twit,  twit,  we  are  hungry 
ail  the  day."  The  silly  little  sparrows  know  nothing 
about  laying  up  stores  ;  in  summer  they  have  plenty  to 
eat,  and  they  think  their  heavenly  Father  will  always 
provide  for  them.  Men  understand  to  economize  and 
lay  np  for  the  future ;  these  poor  little  creatures  have 
DO  hands  to  work ;  how  can  they  then  lay  up  supplies 
for  the  winter  ?  Sometimes  they  get  a  stray  beiry  yon- 
der on  the  hedge,  or  pick  up  little  seeds  of  com  out  of 
the  earth.  But  to-day  eveiything  is  thickly  covered 
vith  snow.  The  last  red  haw  has  been  picked.  Be  sure 
God  has  some  Christmas  gifts  ready  for  them  ! 

A  servant  is  carrying  a  sack  of  corn  from  the  loft  to 
the  mOL  A  little  impudent  mouse^  wishing  to  try  how 
sads  tasted,  bad  eaten  a  hole  in  a  comer  of  the  bag 
vith  its  sharp  teeth ;  and  now,  look  how  the  precious 
Christmas  presents  flow  out  for  the  poor  little  sparrows ! 
The  whole  road  is  strewed  with  grains  of  com.  See  how 
richly  they  enjoy  the  abundant  feast !  "  Come,  little 
fat  one,  do  not  eat  so  much ;  you  will  get  ill ! "  The  sun 
shines  forth  and  disperses  the  douds.  How  you  do 
enjoj  your  dinner,  you  little  rogues !  Tou  are  the  most 
^iliy  of  all  birds  under  the  heavens,  and  yet  the  great 
God  thmks  of  you,  and  provides  for  your  wants ! 

Yes ;  everyUiing  looks  cheerful  outside.  So  thinks 
also  that  chubby  little  boy,  who  has  been  watching  the 
spanows  firom  the  window.  Now  be  turns  away  with 
a  sonowfol  face.  ''  What  is  the  matter,  little  Hein- 
rich?**  It  is  not  at  all  like  Christmas  for  him.  This 
it  18  which  makes  the  poor  little  fellow  look  so  thought- 
fol  and  sad.  He  is  seven  years  of  age,  and  has  there- 
fore already  spent  several  Christmas  evenings,  some  of 
^hich  he  can  never  forget  How  delightful  it  was  this 
time  twdve  months  ago !  Then  he  had  got  the  hobby- 
liozse,  which  now  stands  in  the  comer,  and  looks  at  him 
n  ith  blinded  eyes,  a  picture  of  misery.  How  these  eyes 
sparkled  last  Christmas  eve,  in  the  light  of  the  Christmas- 
tree  !  Will  no  Christmas-tree  be  lighted  up  and  deco- 
rated to-day  ?  Yonder,  in  the  comer,  a  little  fir-tree 
leans ;  it  has  no  foot,  therefore  it  has  half  fallen  over, 
and  allows  its  unadorned  branches  to  hang  sleepily  to 
the  ground.  Everything  looks  sad.  Yes,  Heinrich, 
you  are  right ;  it  is  not  at  all  like  Christmas.  But  why 
is  it  not? 


Let  us  step  into  the  next  room,  and  there  we  shall 
discover  how  it  is  that  everything  looks  so  sad  and  de- 
solate in  Mr.  Schr5der  the  merchant's  house.  His 
little  daughter  lies  there  in  bed,  pale  and  ill.  She  is 
ten  years  of  age.  Her  mother  stands  weeping  at  her 
side ;  the  doctor  has  told  her  that  her  child  has  only  a 
few  hours  more  to  live.  The  father  goes  sorrowfully 
away.  In  the  shop  below  there  is  much  to  do ;  and  yet 
how  gladly  would  he  remain  beside  his  little  Minna,  and 
seek  to  fulfil  her  last  wishes  I  Ko  one  thought  of  little 
Heinrich  to-day,  and  he  is  much  more  grieved  that  he 
has  no  Christmas-tree,  than  that  his  dear  little  sister 
must  soon  die. 

Minna  now  awakes  from  her  troubled  sleep.  She 
opens  her  eyes  and  recognizes  her  mother.  The  door 
is  quietly  opened,  and  in  steps  Adelheid,  the  magistrate's 
daugbter—a  little  girl  about  Minna's  age.  She  stands 
still,  shocked  and  alarmed,  for  she  never  expected  to 
find  her  dear  little  friend  looking  so  miserably  ill.  Siie 
had  come  to  see  her,  and  inquire  how  she  was. 

''  Do  you  wish  anything,  my  dear  Minna  1 "  asked  the 
mother,  as  she  bent  tenderly  over  her  sick  child. 

"  Water,"  she  said  faintly ;  and  after  having  taken  a 
little  of  it,  she  still  looked  anxiously  round. 

'*  For  what  are  you  looking  ?  Do  you  wish  anything 
more— perhaps  something  to  eat  7"  asked  Mrs.  Schr5- 
der. 

"  A  grape,"  whispered  the  child. 

The  mother  looks  at  her  sorrowfully.  The  little  one- 
has  already  several  times  asked  for  grapes ;  and  she, 
who  would  so  gladly  fulfil  her  dying  child's  every  wish, 
cannot  grant  her  this  one.  Where  can  she  get  grapea 
in  the  middle  of  winter  ?  She  bends  over  the  sick 
child,  and  speaks  gently  and  soothingly  to  her ;  but 
still  again  and  again  the  same  whispered  words  resound 
in  her  ears, — 

'^  1  should  so  much  like  to  have  a  grape." 

Adelheid  hears  them  also.  She  becomes  first  pale,, 
then  red,  then  slips  softly  out  of  the  room  without  any 
one  having  observed  her.  With  flying  steps  she  hastens 
home ;  she  has  a  bunch  of  grapes— a  fresh  one  !  She 
can  fiilfil  her  dying  friend's  wish !  She  had  read  in  a 
book,  that  if  the  stems  were  sealed  and  the  grapes  care- 
fully packed  in  autumn,  they  could  be  preserved  fresh 
until  Christmas.  Adelheid  had  prepared  and  carefully 
packed,  as  directed,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful bunches  she  could  find,  with  the  intention  of  placing 
it  on  her  father's  plate  on  Christmas-day.  It  was  his 
favourite  fruit.  She  had  often  thought  with  joy  of  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  her  gift  would  produce.  But 
he  might  still  have  many  opportunities  of  enjoying 
grapes ;  the  dying  Minna  never.    It  was  her  last  wish. 

Adelheid  did  not  deliberate  long.     He  who  gives 
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willingly  gives  promptly.  Quickly  she  took  the  grapes 
out  of  the  box,  iiid  them  under  her  mantle,  and 
hastened  back  to  Mr.  SchrSder's  house.  Here  every- 
thing ^as  as  before.  Heinrich  still  sat  in  the  front 
room :  he  had  spread  bread-crumbs  upon  the  window- 
sill,  and  was  waiting  patiently  to  see  if  the  sparrows 
would  come  and  eat  them.  The  door  of  the  next  room 
was  a  little  open  ;  Minna  lay  with  closed  eyes  in  bed  ; 
Mrs.  SchrGder  sat  beside  her,  and  was  looking  fixedly  at 
her  poor  sick  child. 

**  Hush,  Heinrich,*'  said  Adelheid  ;  "  be  quite  quiet ; 
do  not  awake  your  sister.  She  wishes  so  much  to  have 
some  grapes.  Here  is  a  bunch ;  give  it  to  your  mother  as 
soon  as  she  comes  in  here;  tell  her  it  is  for  Minna. 
Do  you  understand,  little  boy?  Be  sure  you  do  not 
forget." 

Adelheid  laid  the  fruit  upon  the  table.  Heinrich 
promised  to  attend  to  her  request 

For  several  minutes  Adelheid  stands  and  watches  her 
dear  little  friend  through  the  half-open  door.  She  ap- 
pears asleep;  but  more  than  once  Adelheid  says  to 
herself,  **  She  is  perhaps  dead."  However,  some  little 
movement  the  dear  one  has  just  made  shows  that  she 
lives  stiU.  One  more  look— the  last  sad,  fond  look— and 
she  leaves  the  house  weeping. 

Heinrich  is  now  alone  in  the  room — alone  with  the 
grapes !  When  would  his  mother  come  ?  There  she 
sits  still  upon  the  bed !  He  waits  and  watches,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grapes.  How  large  and  beau- 
tiful they  are !  How  clear  the  berries  look !  The  poor 
child  has  looked  at  them  so  long  and  earnestly  that  they 
now  appear  to  beckon  to  him,  ''Gome,  come."  He 
moves  towards  them,  feels  them  to  see  if  they  are  hard 
or  soft  "Quite  soft;"  they  must  be  very  good.  He 
wishes  so  much  to  taste  one.  He  stretches  out  his 
hand— suddenly  comes  the  thought,  "They  are  for 
Minna ;  you  dare  not  take  them,"  and  quickly  he  draws 
his  hand  back.  Oh,  had  he  only  run  far  away !  Had 
he  but  called  his  mother,  and  given  her  the  grapes. 
But  Heinrich  remains  standing,  looking  upon  the 
beautiftd,  tempting  fruit,  with  increasing  desire  to  taste. 
Again  he  stretches  out  his  hand — in  terror  he  draws  it 
back;  something  has  moved  in  the  next  room!  He 
remains  motionless,  terrified,  as  if  caught  in  a  wicked 
notion.  He  waits  anxiously,  his  eyes  now  upon  the 
grapes,  now  watching  the  door,  but  no  person  came. 
After  a  short  time  he  recovers  from  his  fright,  and  the 
wicked,  dangerous  play  begins  anew.  "  Why  shonld  he 
not  take  the  fruit  ?"  Every  person  to-day  has  so  much 
joy— has  received  so  many  presents— he  alone  is  ex- 
cepted !  He  looks  at  his  old  playthings,  which  lay  on 
the  floor,  with  discontent  and  vexation  gnawing  at  his 
lieart ;  other  children  receive  beautiful  new  toys  to-day, 
he  not !  Heinrich  lays  his  hand  upon  the  grapes — he 
examines  them.  When  they  look  so  beautiful,  how 
delicious  they  must  be  to  the  taste !  He  need  not  eat 
the  whole  bunch— oh  no ;  he  only  wishes  to  take  two 
or  three  of  the  berries.    But  why  does  the  little  fellow 


become  so  suddenly  fiery  red  ?  At  his  mother^s  knee, 
and  again  at  school,  he  had  learned  the  Eighth  Coni' 
mandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;"  his  conscience 
reminds  him  of  that  now.  "Withdraw  your  hand 
quickly  and  leave  the  room,  that  those  lovely  grapes 
may  no  longer  tempt  you.  There  is  still  time.  Do  not 
allow  evil  passions  to  have  the  mastery,  but  rather 
govern  them." 

Heinrich  obeys  not  the  voice  of  conscience,  but  yields 
to  the  craving  desire,  quieting  the  still  small  voice  bj— 
"  Only  this  one  with  the  blemish  upon  it,"  at  the  same 
time  putting  it  into  his  mouth.   "  Oh,  how  sweet  it  is ! " 

It  but  whets  his  appetite  for  more.  He  eats  nov 
without  hesitation,  until  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he 
has  disfigured  the  bunch,  and  he  must  make  it  look 
better.  He  breaks  off  the  little  branch,  runs  with  it 
into  a  corner,  and  devours  the  grapes  in  great  haste. 

His  craving  is  rather  increased  than  satisfied.  He 
had  no  idea  that  they  would  be  half  so  good.  He  peeps 
through  the  half-open  door.  There  hiy  his  poor  iitUe 
sister,  for  whom  the  grapes  were  intended.  Harriedly 
he  turns  his  eyes  away.  He  will  rather  look  upon  the 
tempting  fruit  But  he  trembles  with  fear.  One  can 
easily  see  now  that  a  branch  has  been  broken  off. 
Should  his  mother  observe  it,  she  would  certainly  ask 
if  he  had  done  it  It  would  not  distress  Heinrich  veiy 
much  to  tell  a  lie ;  but  his  mother  has  such  a  peculiar 
way  of  asking  questions,  somehow  or  other  she  alwajs 
manages  to  draw  out  the  truth.  What  is  he  to  do? 
Happy  thought !  She  does  not  know  anything  aboat 
the  grapes ;  no  person  has  seen  them.  How  would  it 
be  if  he  ate  them  all  ?  His  uster  did  not  require  the 
grapes ;  for  several  days  she  had  refused  to  eat  any- 
thing, even  some  things  which  he  would  have  enjoyed 
so  much  could  he  have  had  them :  probably  she  would 
refuse  also  to  eat  grapes.  And  now  a  horrible  aniiety 
seizes  him ;  his  father  or  mother  might  come  into  the 
room  and  see  the  grapes ;  he  must  not  lose  time.  He 
makes  a  dash  at  them,  swallows  in  desperation  benies, 
seeds,  and  skins  together.  He  has  no  longer  any  enjoy- 
ment in  them.  He  stops  not  now  to  think  whether 
they  taste  good  or  bad,  only  "  Quick,  quick ;  before  any 
one  comes !  Quick,  quick,  that  conscience  may  no  more 
gain  an  entrance  to  reproach  him  either  gently  or 
loudly!" 

Heinrich  has  at  last  finished.  He  could  scarcely  eat 
them  all.  He  now  puts  the  stalks  into  his  pocket,  and 
wipes  his  hands  a  little.    He  was  still  quite  alone. 

The  naughty  little  boy  looks  timidly  round,  to  assure 
himself  that  no  eye  has  seen  him.  His  mother  sits 
motionless  as  before.  His  sister  apparently  sleeps.  No 
person  has  come  in  by  the  other  door.  His  eye  now 
turns  towards  the  window.  Alas !  alas !  many  eyes  are 
looking  in  at  him;  the  sparrows  standing  there  outside 
have  seen  everything.  With  wide  open  bills  they  chirp; 
and  the  sound  is  no  longer.  Twit,  twit,  twit;  but,  Oh 
fy,  you  little  thief!  Oh  fy,  you  little  thief! 

Hemrich  covers  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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He  does  not  wish  to  see  or  hear  anything  more. 
Mis.  Schroder  comes  softly  into  the  room;  seeing  her 
little  boy  standing  with  such  a  melancholy  face,  she 
embraces  him,  saying  kindly, — 

"My  dear  child,  are  you  indeed  so  very  sad?  It  is 
true  oar  dear  Minna  mnst  very  soon  die;  bat  then  she 
will  direll  in  heaven.  Do  not  cry;"  and  kissing  him 
fondly,  she  leads  him  by  the  hand  into  the  other  room. 

Minna  at  that  moment  awakes.  Her  lips  are  parched. 
Her  mother,  taking  up  a  glass  of  water,  hands  it  to  her; 
but  she  motions  it  away  with  her  hand. 

"Pleise,  give  me  a  grape,"  she  says,  in  a  low  voice. 

Her  mother  looks  at  her  mournfully.  "  Dear  child, 
it  is  Christmas;  deep  snow  lies  upon  the  ground.  I 
can*t  procure  grapes  for  yon;  indeed,  I  can't ! " 

"Ah!"  Minna  answers  gently,  her  eyes  unnaturally 
brilliant,  "then  I  must  have  been  dreaming!  I 
thonght  I  was  in  a  garden,  where  beautiful  grapes  hung 
in  sll  directions.  Oh,  so  large,  so  lovely,  and  so  sweet  I 
Please,  mother,  there  they  are !  do  give  me  one ! " 

The  poor  child  closed  her  eyes,  and  doubtless  dreamed 
again  that  she  was  in  the  beautiful  garden;  and  her 
mother  thonght  of  the  song— 

"  O  PATsdiM,  O  PandlM ! 
Thy  fmiU,  bow  beautiful  and  sweet ! 
Bencftth  thy  trees  of  life  we  rise 
To  Joyful  dreams  of  rest  complete ! 
Lord  bring  us  home — to  Paradise ! " 

Eeinrich  is  no  longer  in  the  room.  What  would  he 
not  give  now,  had  he  never  tasted  the  grapes !  It  is 
too  late !  He  feels  quite  inclined  to  go  in  and  tell  his 
mother  all  about  it;  but  his  courage  fails  him.  His 
dmd  of  punishment  is  so  strong.  He  is  not  honourable 
enongh  frankly  and  openly  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 

The  silly  little  sparrows,  who  have  seen  everything, 
are  still  at  the  window  looking  in.  He  can't  bear  this 
liH^er.  He  rushes  to  the  window;  opens  it,  and 
frightens  away  the  sparrows;  then  looks  once  more  at 
his  sister.  *'  Had  she  eaten  the  grapes,  she  might  have 
got  well  again."  The  thought  has  come  suddenly  into 
his  mind,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  he 
veepB  bitterly.  He  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy; 
not  now,  as  before,  because  there  is  no  Christmas-tree. 
He  continues  thus  weeping,  and  in  great  distress,  until 
he  fidls  asleep. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  awoke.  His  father  had 
taken  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  was  carrying  him  up  to 
bei 

Both  parents  were  weeping;  then  Heinrich,  realizing 
that  his  sister  must  be  dead,  began  to  cry  also;  but 
the  oppennoat  and  saddest  thought  for  him  was,  that 
he  had  eaten  Minna's  grapes. 

That  was  a  melancholy  Christmas  evening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Sevzsal  years  have  now  elapsed.    Heinrich's  having 
e>ten  the  grapes  intended  for  his  sister  stills  remains  a 


secret  Mr.  Schr5(ler  had  never  alluded  to  the  grapps; 
and,  naturally,  Adelheid  had  felt  a  delicacy  in  asking 
any  questions  about  her  gift,  although  most  anxious  to 
know  if  her  dear  little  friend  had  enjoyed  any  of  the 
grapes.  Heinrich  has  forgotten  his  heartless  conduct; 
but,  alas !  that  was  only  the  commencement  of  much 
naughty  behaviour.  He  has  indulged  his  appetite  for 
good  things  to  such  an  extent  that  he  never  stops  now 
to  ask  to  whom  they  belong,  but  takes  and  eats  where- 
ever  he  has  an  opportunity,  satisfied  if  only  he  is  not 
discovered.  He  has  given  so  much  license  to  this  and 
many  other  evil  inclinations,  that  sin  appears  to  him  no 
longer  such  a  vile  thing.  He  has  now  no  need  to 
struggle  with  his  conscience.  The  voice  which  speaks 
gently,  '^You  are  doing  wrong,"  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker.  He  does  what  he  likes,  and  appears  quite 
contented  with  himself. 

Mr.  8chr5der  died  some  years  ago.  He  had  not  been 
so  successful  in  business  as  he  had  expected;  and  after 
his  death,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  died  quite  a 
poor  man.  It  was  found  necessaxy  to  sell  the  business 
in  order  to  pay  his  debts. 

We  find  Mrs.  Schroder  now  in  rather  a  poor  dwelling. 
The  room  is  small  and  low-roofed,  but  everything  is 
dean  and  tidy.  Heinrich  has  grown  up  tall  and  robust: 
he  is  now  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  confirmed  to- 
day. His  pastor  had  written  upon  the  first  page  of 
the  Bible  which  he  had  received:  ''Enter  ye  in  at  the 
strait  gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way, 
which  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which 
go  in  thereat:  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  which 
find  it" 

The  pastor  had  also  given  him  much  good  advice, 
admonishing  him  to  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  his 
mother,  &c.  Heinrich  was  not  a  little  moved,  and 
good  resolutions  sprung  up  in  his  bosom;  but  he  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  rather  annoyed  that  the  pastor  had 
spoken  to  him  more  earnestly  than  he  had  to  the  others. 
He  thought,  "  I  am  now  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, no  person  requires  to  trouble  himself  about  me— I 
will  do  all  that  is  right!  '  Do  justly  and  fear  no 
man,'— thb  shall  be  my  motto." 

"Fear  God,"  is  entirely  ignored.  Heinrich  never 
thinks  about  God  with  any  pleasure.  He  can  get  on 
very  well  without  him ! 

This  is  the  last  Sunday  afternoon  that  Mrs.  Schrdder 
will  have  her  son  all  to  herself.  To-morrow  morning  he 
is  to  begin  his  apprenticeship.  He  wishes  to  be  a 
merchant  He  must  serve  three  years.  He  is  to  sleep 
at  home,  and  his  mother  is  to  provide  and  keep  his 
clothes  in  order. 

The  following  morning  Heinrich  leaves  his  mother's 
house,  fully  determined  to  work  diligently  and  bravely, 
to  learn  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  in  order  that  he 
may  become  a  thoroughly  experienced  merchant  '*Do 
justly,"  is  his  motta 

Any  little  commissions  intrusted  to  him,  he  executes 
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pimctimlly  and  quickly.  When  he  returns  in  the  even- 
ing, he  is  able  to  tell  his  mother  that  his  master  has 
been  satisfied;  once  he  had  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "  Only  continue  as  you  are  doing,  and  all  will 
go  well'* 

At  first  he  had  only  the  drudgery  work  of  the  shop 
to  attend  to,  but  ere  long  he  was  allowed  to  stand  be- 
hind the  counter  and  sell  articles  to  the  customers; 
which  he  found  much  more  pleasant  than  rolling  barrels 
into  their  places  and  washing  bottles.  But  take  care, 
Heinrich,  ''do  justly.*'  He  soon  finds  the  raisins, 
sugar-candy,  and  such  things,  a  great  temptation;  and 
as  he  has  never  prayed  to  be  delivered  out  of  temptation, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  he  so  soon  succumbs.  Now 
and  again  he  takes  a  handful  of  raisins  or  a  few  pieces 
of  sugar  out  of  the  boxes,  when  he  can  do  so  unobserved; 
— what  harm  can  it  do  when  so  many  boxes  are  full  ? 

Heinrich  is  often  sent  to  deliver  parcels;  and  some- 
times he  gets  a  groschen,  or  it  may  be  two,  from  the 
different  customers  on  such  occasions.  His  mother  had 
begged  him  to  save  up  these  groschens,  or  give  them  to 
her  to  keep  for  him;  reminding  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  soon  require  a  new  coat,  and  that  she 
had  no  money  to  buy  him  one. 

Heinrich  gladly  accedes  to  her  request:  he  watches 
with  joy  his  treasure  increasing ;  now  it  amounts  to  a 
tlicder^thtee  shillings  English  money.  He  is  so  proud 
of  it  that  he  shows  it  to  a  companion,  who,  the  same 
evening,  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  him 
to  a  "  restaurant,"  to  have  a  glass  of  beer.  Heinrich 
hesitates,  remembering  how  much  he  requires  his  money; 
he  will  gladly  keep  his  thaler  unbroken. 

''It  will  cost  you  nothing,"  said  his  friend;  "I  can 
easily  pay  for  both  of  us." 

Heinrich  goes  with  him.  Then  again,  another  even- 
ing finds  him  there;  and  very  soon  every  evening,  after 
the  shop  is  closed,  he  meets  with  his  companions  at  the 
"  restaurant,"  to  have  his  glass  of  beer.  They  amuse 
themselves  with  cards.  At  first  they  play  but  for  small 
sums;  however,  as  Heinrich  almost  always  loses,  his 
thaler  is  soon  all  gone,  and  a  second  one  also,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  his  oompanions.  He  has  no  money  to 
pay  his  debt.  His  mother,  he  knows,  has  none  to  give 
him. 

His  mother !  oh,  he  fieels  ashamed  to  see  her.  When 
she  asks  why  he  is  always  so  late  now,  he  has  an  excuse 
ever  ready.  At  last  he  avoids  her  as  much  as  possible, 
that  she  may  not  have  an  opportimity  to  vex  him  with 
questions.  He  is  now  never  able  to  be  with  her  even 
on  Sundays.  He  must  do  what  his  companions  wish,  for 
he  owes  them  money,  and  they  threaten  to  expose  him. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ? "  he  often  exclaims. 

Evil  suggestions  rush  in  and  fill  his  mind  with  dark 
thoughts.  "  How  much  money  goes  through  my  hands 
daily !  Would  any  one  know  were  I  to  put  a  few  of 
those  pieces  into  my  pocket  instead  of  the  till  ?  I 
believe  not." 

His  creditors  press  him  for  payment    He  can  only 


see  one  way  of  escape.  Oh,  had  he  but  gone  to  his 
master  and  told  him  all  the  circumstances,  he  would 
have  willingly  assisted  him  out  of  his  difficulty ;  but 
he  who  fears  not  God  is  afraid  of  man— -he  is  ooimrdly 
and  faint-hearted. 

One  day,  having  been  left  quite  alone  in  the  shop,  he 
seizes  the  opportunity ;  goes  quickly  to  the  cash-boi 
and  takes  out  some  of  the  money,  which  he  puts,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  into  his  pocket ;  then  looks  anxiously 
round—no,  no  one  has  seen  it,  no  one  I 

We  next  find  him  in  a  little  back  street,  examiDiog 
the  pieces  under  a  lamp.  Finding  that  he  has  more 
than  a  thaler,  he  hastens  to  the  "restaurant,"  and  pays 
his  tormentors ;  but  still  he  does  not  fed  happy. 

"  Where  have  you  got  so  much  money  all  at  onoe  ?" 
asks  one  of  his  oompanions ;  "yesterday  you  had  nooe- 
have  you  stolen  it?" 

With  an  air  of  proud  defiance,  he  answers, "  Where  1 
have  got  it  is  no  business  of  yours ;  you  have  been  paid, 
that  is  enough."  He  spoke  vehemently,  whilst  a  deep 
crimson  flushed  his  countenanee.  Hia  peace  of  mind 
gone,  he  drinks  his  beer  in  haste ;  the  bitter  mortifica- 
tion he  now  experiences  scarce  allowing  him  to  do  that 
He  leaves  the  room  in  silence,  and  walks  hurriedly 
home. 

But  a  short  period  of  time  ehipses  before  we  find  him 
again  in  the  "  restaurant*'  Again  he  has  Qontracted  dehts, 
but  they  do  not  trouble  him  so  much  as  the  first  He 
finds  the  taking  of  money  out  of  the  caah-box  daily 
becoming  more  easy.  No  one  had  ever  seen  him,  ever 
discovered  him  in  the  act— not  even  a  apanow  bad  seen 
him,  he  felt  sure.  His  heart  beats  no  longer  hke  a 
hammer,  when  he  puts  in  his  hand  to  take.  "  It  is  only 
a  few  groechens  at  a  time— tAa<  can*t  make  my  master 
poor!" 

Perhaps  not,  Heinrich,  but  these  groschens  makej/w 
poor :  they  rob  you  of  your  joy  in  life,  your  good  con- 
science, the  dear  honest  eye,  and  your  souTs happiness! 

Matters  continued  to  go  on  thus  for  a  considerate 
time.  At  last  not  a  day  passed  without  hia  appropriat- 
ing a  few  groschens :  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  scarcely 
occurred  to  him  now ;  in  fSact,  he  had  come  to  lodL  upoa 
it  as  money  that  belonged  to  him.  Hia  consdence  had 
become  dead.  He  dreaded  nothing  but  the  bdng  dis- 
covered. Hitherto  Fortune  had  favoured  him— be  had 
not  once  been  detected  in  his  wicked  deeds ! 

Mr.  Winter,  however,  had  not  been  so  entirely  un- 
suspicious as  Heinrich  imagined.  He  had  been  observ- 
ing him  for  some  time.  He  knew  that  Heinrich  was  in 
the  Iiabit  of  going  every  evening  to  the  ''restaurant"  to 
drink  beer.  He  knew  also  that  his  mother  had  no 
money  to  give  him.  How  could  he,  then,  defray  these 
expenses?  He  determined  to  watdi  his  opportunity 
more  narrowly,  feeling  almost  convinced  that  he  must 
be  taking  money  from  the  till,  although  his  endeavours 
to  detect  him  had  as  yet  proved  fruitless.  He  would 
try  another  phiiL 

One  day  he  took  several  pieces  of  money  out  of  the 
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cash-box,  pot  a  mark  upon  each  ^ith  his  penknife,  and 
then  replaced  them  in  the  hox.  He  remained  in  the 
shop  so  long  as  any  customer  was  there,  to  watch  if 
aoy  of  the  pieces  he  had  marked  should  he  given 
away  in  change. 

The  shop  is  now  empty,  only  Heinrich  there.  Mr. 
Winter  goes  across  the  street  to  speak  with  a  neighbour. 
He  watches  his  own  door  at  the  same  time.  On  his  re- 
torn,  after  a  short  absence,  he  finds  Heinrich  busily  en- 
gaged making  up  some  paper  bags.  Having  sent  him 
to  do  some  piece  of  work  in  the  back  shop,  Mr.  Winter 
BOW  examines  the  money.  Several  of  the  pieces  which 
he  had  marked  are  amissing. 

The  piece  of  work  finished,  Heinrich  returns  to  where 
his  master  is.  '*  Schroder,  you  have  robbed  me ;  you 
hare  taken  money  to-day  out  of  my  cash-box,  and  also 
on  many  other  occasions !  *' 

Heinrich  denies  the  accusation  with  a  brazen  face  and 
great  impudence.  Mr.  Winter,  exasperated,  seizes  hold 
of  him,  forces  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  throw- 
ing a  few  different  pieces  of  money  upon  the  table,  asks, 
in  a  sevoe  tone,  ''Where  have  you  got  this  money, 
BT  ?  Scarcely  an  hour  ago  I  marked  each  one  of  these 
pieces  and  placed  them  in  the  box ;  and  now,  tell  roe, 
how  is  it  that  I  find  them  in  your  pocket?" 

He  denies  as  stoutly  and  steadfastly  as  before  having 
touched  the  money,  saying  that  he  had  had  those  very 
pieces  in  his  possession  for  a  long  time.  "  And  how, 
then,  can  you  prove  that  you  put  the  money  in  the  till  f " 

This  was  more  than  Mr.  Winter  could  stand.  "  What 
proof  have  I  to  show  you,  you  miserable  little  thief! " 
he  exdttms  in  wrath ;  "you  shall  not  remain  another 
hoar  in  my  house.  Were  it  not  out  of  respect  for  yoiur 
father,  who  is  gone,  and  consideration  for  your  worthy 
mother,  I  would  send  you  at  once  to  the  police-office. 
Believe  me,  if  you  continue  to  act  as  you  have  been 
doing,  you  will  end  by  being  sent  to  jail — or  worse  still, 
to  the  gallows.  One  begins  with  small  things  and  ends 
with  great !  And  now,  pack  up  your  things  and  leave  my 
house  as  quickly  as  possible." 

In  your  Bible,  Heinrich,  it  is  written,  <'  Wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  thatleadeth  to  destruction; 
and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat" 

But  the  Bible  is  not  in  the  bundle  which  he  has  just 
made.  He  now  requests  his  indenture.  Mr.  Winter 
looks  at  him,  hoping  to  see  some  signs  of  repentance  or 
shame ;  but  finding  nothing  but  the  same  proud,  defiant 
expression,  he  takes  his  pen  and  with  reluctance  writes 
helow, — '<  Dismissed  on  account  of  robbery.'* 

Handing  the  papers  to  him,  he  said,  ''Tou  cannot 
become  a  merchant  with  such  an  indenture :  no  person 
vill  receive  you  as  an  apprentice.    I  feel  bound,  for  the 


sake  of  others,  as  well  as  for  your  own,  to  act  as  I  have 
done.  Endeavour  to  earn  your  bread  in  some  honour- 
able way ;  and  should  you  at  any  time  feel  in  want  of 
advice,  come  to  me.'* 

"You  may  wait  long  before  I  do  that,"  was  the 
impudent  answer ;  and  Heinrich  left  the  shop. 

Whither  shall  he  go  ? 

Far,  far  from  here.  He  can't  expect  to  find  employ- 
ment in  this  town.  The  cause  of  his  dismissal  will  be- 
come generally  known ;  and  nobody  would  ever  think  of 
taking  a  thief  into  his  office.  Heinrich,  however,  does 
not  consider  himself  a  thief ;  he  caUs  Mr.  Winter  <<  a 
cunning,  malicious  man,"  for  having  entrapped  him  in 
such  a  mean  way.  And  now  every  one  wiU  point  the 
finger  at  him ;  and  who  but  his  master  is  to  blame  for 
that !  He  has  no  resource  left  but  to  go  far  away  from 
here:  the  further  the  better. 

Should  he  go  to  see  his  mother  first  ?  Ko,  better  not ; 
he  would  get  nothing  from  her  but  reproaches,  admoni- 
tions and  tears.  Mr.  Winter  will  teU  her  all  that  has 
occurred.  And  then  he  will  write  to  her,  so  soon  as  he 
succeeds  in  getting  a  good  situation. 

When  the  picture  of  his  mother,  so  loving,  although 
so  serious,  rose  up  before  him,  and  she  seemed  to 
beckon  him  to  come  to  her,  he  drove  such  thoughts 
away,  saymg— *'My  going  from  home  will  make  her  life 
an  easier  one :  she  will  not  have  me  to  provide  for  and 
feel  anxious  about"    And  so  he  went  away. 

Mrs.  Schroder  is  in  great  anxiety  about  her  son,  he 
not  having  returned  as  usual  The  following  morning 
she  hastens  with  all  speed  to  Mr.  Winter's.  She  is 
afiraid  Heinrich  must  be  ill  When  Mr.  Winter  relates 
to  her  the  sad  story  of  her  son's  dishonest  behaviour 
and  consequent  dismissal,  the  poor  mother  would  much 
rather  have  heard  that  he  was  indeed  ill,  than  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  such  dreadful  news.  She  sinks 
down  powerless  upon  a  chair ;  and  can  only  exclaim  at 
times,  in  piteous  tones,  "  God  help  me  I  God  help  me ! " 

Forsaken  by  her  only  child ;  God  alone  remains  the 
protector  and  support  of  the  disconsolate  widow  ! 

She  returns  home,  puts  on  the  black  dress  she  wore 
after  her  husband's  death.  ''Is  not  my  son  also  dead  ? 
We  have  a  God  who  can  save  and  rescue  from 
death !" 

Mrs.  Schroder  takes  her  Bible,  and  tarns  to  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St  Luke.  When  she  came  to  the 
verse,  ^  He  sent  him  into  the  fields  to  feed  swine,"  she 
made  a  thick  stroke  with  her  pencil,  saying,  *'  So  far  b  it 
gone  with  my  son."  Oh,  how  earnestly  she  longed  and 
prayed  that  the  whole  story  might  ere  long  be  found  to 
resemble  his ! 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.  J 
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WORKING  FOR  JESUS. 


"HOLD  THEEE!   THAT  IS  JUST  WHAT  I  WANT." 


AMES  DUBOIGE,  a  young  sailor,  was  on 
board  a  whale-ship  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
homeward  bound.  A  sad  accident  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  was  carried  to  his  berth 
in  the  steerage,  and  made  as  comfortable 
AS  possible.  *'  That  night,"  said  one  of  his  shipmates, 
**  as  I  sat  by  his  berth  and  watched  with  him,  he  was 
constantly  calling  *  Mother!  mother!'  Oh,  it  was 
heartrending  to  hear  him  in  his  piteous  ravings  calling 
^  Mother !  mother !'  and  then  he  would  weep  like  a  child 
because  she  came  not  After  he  became  calm  he  bade 
me  go  to  his  chest,  and  bring  him  the  Bible  given  him 
by  his  mother. 

**  *  Now,*  said  he,  *  read  to  me.' 

"*  Where  shall  I  read?' 

*' '  Where  it  tells  how  to  get  ready  for  heaven.' 

'*  I  felt  bewildered,  and  knew  not  wlierc  to  read,  but 
opening  the  book  at  random,  my  eye  fell  on  the  Fifty- 
first  Psalm ;  and  I  read  to  him  till  I  came  to  the  tenth 
verse :  *  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me.' 

'*  *  Hold  there !  that  is  just  what  I  want,'  said  he. 
'  Now,  how  shall  I  get  it  V 

'*  ^  Pray  God  to  give  it  to  yon  for  Jesus'  sake,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  *  Oh,  yes ;  Jesus  is  the  Saviour.  Shipmate,  it  is 
an  awful  thing  to  die,  and  I  have  got  to  go.  Oh,  if 
mother  were  here  to  tell  me  how  to  get  ready !'  and  he 
trembled  with  earnestness. 

"After  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to 
be  in  deep  thought^  he  said,  '  Do  you  know  of  any 


place  where  it  is  said  that  such  sinners  as  I  can  l>c 
saved  ? ' 

*'  I  quoted  1  Tim.  i.  15, '  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the 
chief.' 

*"  Oh,  shipmate,'  said  he,  '  that  is  good.  Can  rou 
think  of  any  more?' 

''  I  quoted  Ueb.  vii.  25,  '  He  is  able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  hiro,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.' 

*' '  That's  plain.  Now,  if  I  only  knew  how  to  come 
to  God.' 

<'  *  Come  like  a  child  to  its  father/  I  suggested. 

"  « How's  that  ?' 

'* '  As  the  child  feels  that  his  father  can  help  liiiu  in 
danger,  so  arc  you  to  feel  God  can  help  yon  now.  And 
as  the  child  trusts  his  father  by  fleeing  to  him,  so  jou 
must  trust  Jesus  by  casting  yourself  upon  hiro.' 

*'  He  lay  a  little  time  engaged  in  earnest  pleading 
with  God,  as  was  evident  from  the  few  words  I  ove> 
heard.  Then  the  tears  began  to  run  down  his  face; 
his  eyes  opened,  and  a  bright  smile  played  like  a  sun- 
beam over  his  features.  '  He  foiigives  me,  and  I  shall 
be  saved,'  he  said,  with  a  Toioe  like  the  sound  of  a  Ante 
for  sweetness. 

"  The  day  dawned  ;  then  the  sun  arose  in  regal  splen- 
dour on  the  ocean.  I  held  his  hand  in  mine,  and  fek  the 
death-thrill ;  then  he  murmured, '  He's  come,  he's  come.' 

<**  Who  has  come?' said  I. 

*' '  Jesus,'  he  whispered ;  and  fell  asleep." 


WOBKING  FOR  JESirS. 


LL  the  bright  summer  afternoon  Mary  sat 
busily  sewing.   Her  companions  were  play- 
ing upon  the  lawn.    Why  did  she  not  join 
them  7    She  was  making  a  dressing-gown 
for  papa,  and  wished  to  have  it  finished 
upon  his  return  home.    It  was  almost  dark  When  the 
l|Uit  stitch  was  taken,  and  Mary  carried  Jier  work  to 
papa's  room,  and  placed  it  on  a  chair  by  his  bedside, 
with  a  little  slip  of  paper  pinned  upon  it,  on  which  was 
written,  "  For  my  dear  pajm,  with  the  love  of  Mary." 
"  Mary,  Mary ! "  called  the  girls. 
*'  Yes,  I  am  all  ready,"  she  answered ;  and  away  she 
ran  to  join  them. 

*'  How  happy  you  look,  after  sewing  all  the  afternoon, 
too !    J>o  you  like  to  sew  for  so  long  a  time  ? " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  been  working  to-day  for  papa, 
and  it  has  seemed  very  pleasant.  I  love  him  so 
much,  that  nothing  seems  hard  that  I  can  do  for 
him." 

'*  That  is  what  Miss  Alice,  our  Sunday-school  teacher, 
told  u<t,"  replied  Annie.    **  She  said  love  mode  labour 
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'*  And  she  also  said  that  it  was  just  so  in  working  for 
Jesus,"  added  Fanny. 

'*  Working  for  Jesus;  what  do  you  mean?"  aikeJ 
Carrie. 

*'  That  if  we  love  Jesus,  we  shall  seek  to  please  hint. 
If  we  are  kind  and  loving,  and  try  to  do  good  to  others, 
this  will  be  working  for  him." 

"  Will  Jesus  be  pleased  with  us  if  we  do  so  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary ;  "  more  pleased  than  papa  will  be 
when  he  sees  the  gown  that  I  have  made  for  him." 

"  I  wish  that  I  loved  Jesus,"  said  Carrie. 

"  You  cannot  help  loving  him,  if  you  will  only  think 
how  much  he  loves  you.  He  died  for  yoti,"  s.ii«l 
Fanny. 

'*  I  think  the  more  we  do  for  those  we  love,  the  better 
we  love  them,"  said  Mary.  "  And  if  we  will  try  every 
day  to  work  for  Jesus  in  every  way  that  we  can,  itc 
need  not  fear  but  we  shall  love  him.  '* 

"  Let  us  begin  now,"  said  Fanny ;  "  and  let  iw  ask 
Jesus  to  teach  us  the  way  that  we  can  please  him  be&t.'* 

Yes,  let  us  all  try,  you  and  I,  to  live  every  day  work- 
ing for  Jesus. 


THE   VICTORY   OF   THE   VANQUISHED. 


A  STORY  OF  The  first  century. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


GTJNA  had  been  entrasted  by  the 
Jewess  Esther  with  a  packet  and  a 
message  for  her  father  in  Rome.  One 
evening  she  consulted  Qoelia  Diodora 
as  to  the  best  method  of  finding  the  old  man,  and 
tbey  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  venerable 
Jew  who  had  spoken  to  Clcelia  on  the  Coelian  Hill 
might  be  Esther's  father. 

"  He  used  often  on  summer  evenings  to  sit  on 
a  stone  outside  our  garden,"  Diodora  said  '*  I 
used  to  take  him  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  our 
well  aometimes,  and  grapes  from  our  vines ;  and 
be  used  to  tell  me  lovely  stories  from  the  history 
of  his  people  :  of  good  women  and  their  joys  and 
wnows ;  of  women  bnve  and  heroic  as  the  men, 
who  delivered  the  land  from  tyrants ;  of  a  king 
viio  had  been  a  shepherd,  and  was  a  poet  always, 
by  the  aheepfold  or  on  the  throne,  who  sang 
wagfi  to  his  harp.  Strange  songs  they  were,  full 
of  langing  and  love,  and  overwhelming  sorrow 
breskiDg  into  rapturous  joy.  But  all  the  love  and 
longing  and  joy  and  sorrow  were  not  for  any 
earthly  love,  but  for  his  Ood.  And  once  the  old 
man  told  me  of  a  great  Hope  of  their  nation,  of  a 
Deliverer  whom  he  thought  must  be  dose  at  hand, 
who  mig^t  indeed  be  in  the  world  somewhere 
even  now.  Hiked  to  listen.  But  then  Laon  told  me 
these  Jews  have  a  dark  misanthropic  superstition, 
aad  I  might  be  brought  under  the  spell  of  it  before 
I  was  aware:  So^  since  Laon  lefty  I  have  listened 
to  the  old  man  no  more  about  his  religion.  More- 
over, lately  there  have  been  dark  rumours  about 
the  wicked  rites  of  certain  Egyptians,  who  they 
ay  are  like  these  Jews.  But  now  and  then  I 
haTe  brought  the  old  man  water,  or  figs  and  grapes, 
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and  sometimes  let  him  talk  to  me  about  his  family, 
as  he  sat  outside  the  garden  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Ccelian.  He  has  a  daughter  in  Syria;  and  he  has 
spoken  to  me  of  two  little  grandsons  who  rest, 
he  says,  in  the  Jewish  Catacombs  beyond  the 
Tiber.  It  must  be  the  same  of  whom  your  Jewess 
Esther  spoke.  This  evening,  we  wUl  creep  through 
the  garden  door  and  see  if  he  is  there." 

That  evening  the  German  mother  and  the 
Roman  girl,  looking  out  through  the  garden  door, 
saw  a  feeble,  bent,  white-haired  old  man  standing 
outside.  His  arms  were  outstretched,  his  face 
was  turned  to  the  south-east,  towards  the  Alban 
hills,  where  the  sunset  was  reflected  from  the 
height  of  the  old  Latin  shrine; 

But  his  gaze  was  not  resting  on  any  Italian 
hills  or  any  pagan  shrines.  Beyond,  beyond  them 
all,  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  race ;  to  the  hills  which 
stand  round  about  Jerusalem;  to  the  city  where 
David  dwelt,  the  shrine  towards  which  Daniel 
prayed,  the  home  of  his  youth;  the  centre  of 
the  great  promises  which  irradiated  the  future 
for  him,  for  Israel,  for  the  nations. 

Beyond,  beyond  Jerusalem,  her  hills  and  her 
Temple,  to  Him  "  from  whom  cometh  help,"  to 
Him  whom  "  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
cannot  contain." 

Qoelia  paused  reverently  when  she  saw  him, 
and  withdrew  into  the  shadow  of  the  gateway. 

"Those  old  hymns  of  his  people  are  in  his 
heart  and  on  his  face  1 "  she  said.  **  See  how  it 
glows  with  love,  and  longing,  and  hope,  and  joy. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an3rthing  like  this,  Siguna  9 
Some  one  that  old  man  loifs  is  in  heaven,  and  he 
is  speaking  to  him  1" 
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TEE  VICTORY  OF  THE  VANQUISHED. 


"  Once  I  saw  something  like  iV'  Signna 
answered,  '4n  Esther.  She  is  his  daughter. 
I  am  sure  of  it  now.  That  look  in  his  face  has 
brought  out  a  likeness  I  might  not  otherwise 
have  seen.  Once,  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  I  saw 
her  look  just  so.  There  had  been  a  festival  in 
their  synagogue  that  morning,  she  told  me  after- 
wards ;  and  a  present  given  of  a  fair  covering  for 
their  Sacred  Book,  on  the  first  birth-day  of  the 
son  of  a  rich  Galilean. 

''  I  found  her  standing  thus  at  sunset  by  a  little 
lonely  village  Proseucha,  a  Jewish  place  of  prayer. 
The  waves  were  rippling  on  the  shingle,  and  all 
the  sky  was  glowing  behind  the  western  hills. 
She  was  looking  heavenward,  and  the  tears  were 
streaming  over  her  face.  But  she  was  speaking 
to  some  one  she  knew  well ;  as  he  is  now.  And 
on  her  face  were  the  same  awe,  and  love,  and  long- 
ing. Scarcely,  I  think,  the  same  joy.  Afterwards, 
when  she  saw  me,  she  said,  'They  wiU  not  re- 
turn to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  them;'  and  then 
looking  up  again  :  '  There  is  forgiveness,  forgive- 
ness with  Thee ! '  Fargiveneu  I  I  have  always 
remembered,  because  of  her  face ;  and  because 
the  word  was  so  strange  to  ma  Vengeance, 
justice  we  hear  of  from  the  gods.  Perhaps  of 
penalties  remitted.  But  '  forgiveness '  seemed 
something  altogether  new.  Forgiveness  such  as 
this.  The  penalty  had  been  inflicted  to  the  utmost 
on  her.  Her  children  were  gone  from  her  for  ever. 
She  had  nothing  to  ask ;  she  had  nothing  to  lose. 
Yet  she  spoke  of  forgiveness  as  of  something 
which  fiUed  her  with  unutterable  longing.  I 
wondered  long,  until  one  day  I  asked  her,  'What 
is  this  forgiveness,  this  joy  for  which  you  long  ) ' " 

'''Do  you  not  know)*  she  said.  'Had  you 
never  a  mother  that  you  grieved  %  never  a  friend 
or  a  child  who  grieved  yon  ^  The  joy  of  foi*give- 
nessf  It  is  being  forgiven.  It  is  being  wel- 
comed back  to  the  heart  we  have  grieved.  When 
David  the  king  cried  on  God  for  mercy,  the  child 
was  dead.  He  did  not  pray  for  the  blow  to  be 
averted.  It  had  fsllen.  He  prayed  for  the  nn 
to  be  forgivea  He  prayed  for  the  old  loving- 
kindness  to  be  felt  in  ins  heart  once  mora' 

"  That  was  another  new  word  to  me,"  Siguna 
added.  ^Sin,  Not  crime  and  vengeanca  But 
sin  and  forgivenesa  It  was  new  and  stranga 
She  talked  to  me  often,  and  sometimes  I  think 


I  understand  a  littla  But  I  understand  best 
when  I  think  of  the  look  that  evening  on  Ler 
face,  as  now  on  his." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  took  his  staff 
and  sank  down  on  the  seat,  and  then  they  saw 
how  feeble  and  tottering  the  thin  frame  was. 

Gently  they  drew  near  to  him. 

"  I  think  it  is  for  thee  I  have  a  message/' 
Siguna  said ;  "  from  Esther  the  Jewesa" 

The  old  man's  dark  eyes  brightened  and  his 
brow  flushed  as  he  scanned  the  kind,  honest  face. 

"  My  child  !  *'  he  murmured. 

"  She  is  at  Antioch,  with  Onias  her  husband/' 
Siguna  answered;  "and  she  bade  me  say  there  is 
a  welcome  for  thee  under  their  roof ;  and  to  pray 
thee  from  her  and  Onias  to  coma*' 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands. 

"  Is  Onias  then  rich  again  1 "  he  said ;  ^'and 
has  he  forgiven  me  ^  I  made  a  foolish  contract 
once,"  he  added  humbly,  "  and  lost  much  money 
for  him  as  well  as  for  myself  and  Esther.  I  did 
foolishly.  And  I  thought  he  would  never  have 
forgiven." 

"  Esther  the  Jewess  bade  me  say  Onias  desires 
thy  presence  under  his  roof.  Things  have  not  gone 
altogether  well  with  him.  He  was  robbed  once 
near  Jericho.  And  looking  round  for  cause  why 
he  should  be  thus  punished,  he  remembered  thee, 
and  some  ancient  commandment  about  parents, 
with  a  promise,  and  thought  perhaps  it  might 
bring  down  a  blessing  on  his  roof  if  he  took  tbee 
home  and  suffered  thy  daughter  to  cherish  thy 
old  age.  This  from  Onias.  And  she  bade  me 
add,  that  the  deepest  desire  of  her  heart  is  to  see 
thee  and  to  have  thy  blessing  again  before  she 
diea" 

"  His  ways  are  above  our  ways,"  sdd  the  old 
man,  rising  reverently.  "I  am  driven  from 
Koma  Four  thousand  of  us  forced  into  the 
Roman  service,  and  exiled  to  Sardinia  to  root 
out  the  robbers  on  the  mountains  there,  and  (the 
Romans  hope)  to  perish  in  the  strife  or  by  the  cruel 
climata  These  are  our  young  and  strong.  The 
rest — ^we^  t^e  aged  and  infirm-r-are  all  banished 
instantly  from  Roma  And  now  once  more  my 
daughter's  home  is  open  to  me !  '^ 

"  Lady,"  he  added,  turning  to  Cloelia,  ^  I  came 
to-night  to  thank  thee  for  thy  kindness  to  an  out- 
cast old  man,  and  to  pray  thee  not  to  believe  the  evil 
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they  speak  of  me  aud  of  my  people.  We  are 
driven  from  the  city  because  of  the  iniquities  of 
certain  Egyptian  idolators.  We  Jews  confo\inded 
with  the  Egyptians,  who  hate  us !  we  servants  of 
oar  God  condemned  with  these  worshippers  of 
abominations  !  No  court  to  plead  in,  no  judge  to 
appeal  to  !  We  deserve  it  perhaps  for  other  sins. 
Bat  thou,  I  pray,  confound  us  not  with  those 
who  hate  us  and  blaspheme  our  God.  It  is  hard 
to  be  execrated  for  worshipping  Him  only.  But 
to  be  cast  out  with  those  who  hate  Him,  this  is 
bitter  indeed.     Believe  it  not" 

"  I  believe  nothing  evil  of  thee,"  Cloelia  said. 
And  Siguna  added, — 

*'Come  hither  once  again  to-morrow,  that  I 
may  bring  thee  the  money  thy  daughter  sent  to 
help  thee  on  the  way.^ 

Bat  on  the  next  evening  no  old  man  was  to  be 
fonnd  on  the  stone  seat,  nor  anywhere  on  the  hill- 
side. Nor  on  the  next,  nor  even  on  the  next 
again. 

The  following  day  was  the  day  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree  of  exile.  By  the  evening  of 
that  day  not  a  Jew  nor  a  Jewess  was  to  be  left  in 
Borne. 

Siguna  resolved  to  lose  no  more  tima  That 
very  evening  she  searched  among  the  Jewish 
dwellings  in  the  valley  of  Elgeria ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  next  day  that,  at  last,  in  a  poor  shed  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  she  found 
the  old  man,  lying,  forsaken  and  helpless,  on  an 
old  embroidered  rug  of  Syrian  workmanship.  Be- 
side him  were  bread  and  a  cruse  of  water,  and 
some  of  the  grapes  Cloelia  Diodora  had  given  him 
on  the  last  evening  they  had  seen  him. 

It  was  plain  that  the  decree  of  exile  would 
never  be  enforced  on  him. 

"  I  shall  not  see  Antioch ! "  he  said  to  Siguna, 
▼hose  quiet  motherly  demeanour  made  it  seem 
quite  natural  she  should  be  beside  his  sick-bed. 
Kneeling  on  the  ground  beside  him,  she  folded 
lier  veil  into  a  pillow  for  him,  choosing  the  freshest 
grapes  to  place  within  his  parched  lips. 

"  Now  you  are  come,"  he  murmured, "  I  shall  die 
content  You  will  take  my  child  a  message.  Tell 
her  I  blessed  her  always,  every  day,  a  hundred 
times  a  day;  and  now  at  last  more  than  ever. 
Tell  her  God  will  bless  her,  is  blessing  her  always, 
though  not  in  ways  we  choose." 


Siguna  obtained  permission  to  stay  with  the 
dying  man.  That  night  there  were  wailings  and 
bitter  partings  and  an  eager  stir  of  preparation 
in  the  streets,  and  the  ceaseless  passing  of  men 
and  women  laden  with  all  they  could  carry  of 
their  household  furniture.  The  next  evening 
there  was  dead  silence  all  around.  Empty  houses 
and  empty  streets ;  and  the  German  captive  left 
alone  with  the  Jewish  exile,  following  him  as  far 
as  she  might  on  that  bitter  path  of  everlasting 
exile  from  all  familiar  things  and  dear  faces  which 
was  all  she  knew  certainly  of  death. 

Occasionally  the  old  Jew's  heart  was  lighted 
up  by  a  hope  she  knew  not  He  spoke  of  a 
Hesurrection  at  a  Last  Day.  But  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  from  this  that  the  real  light  came  which  some- 
times kindled  his  failing  eyes.  Between  him 
and  that  Last  Day  lay  a  long  unknown  sleep. 
Between  this  Egypt  and  that  Promised  Land  lay 
a  tract  of  unexplored  wilderness  no  one  who  had 
traversed  it  had  ever  returned  to  speak  of.  What 
dreams  might  be  in  that  sleep,  what  dragons,  and 
deeps,  and  mountains  burning  with  fire,  and  bitter 
Marahs,  and  waste  trackless  solitudes,  he  knew 
not 

Only  he  knew  that  God  was  there — ^here,  there, 
everywhere.  "  Even  there  shall  Thy  hand  be ; "  not 
to  crush  but  to  uphold,  not  to  drive  but  to  "lead." 

Sometimes  indeed  his  faith  grew  dim ;  and  then 
a  shadow  rested  on  him,  darker,  it  seemed  to 
Siguna,  than  any  she  had  seen  on  dying  faces 
before. 

He  spoke  of  sin,  of  transgression,  with  a  horror 
which  communicated  itself  to  her.»  She  remem- 
bered what  she  had  heard  of  the  crimes  of  the 
banished  Egyptians,  and  at  times  felt  as  if  she 
must  be  in  the  presence  of  some  fearful  criminal; 
until  at  length  she  gathered  courage  to  ask  him 
gently  if  he  had  any  great  crime  on  his  conscience, 
and  if  anything  could  be  done  to  expiate  it,  or 
to  remedy  the  consequencea  Had  he  wronged 
any  one  %  Could  she  at  least  say  he  had  confessed 
and  asked  forgiveness,  that  at  least  he  might  rest 
in  the  grave  1 " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"Not  wrong,  nor  crime!"  he  said.  "#S'in/ 
Against  Him  I  have  sinned,  and  before  Him  I 
shall  stand  !  Thou  requirest  truth  within,  vnthin. 
And  within  me  is  sin." 
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It  was  the  word  Esther  had  used,  the  terror  she 
had  felt  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  strange  to  the  Ger- 
man matron.  She  could  only  think  of  some  wrong 
done  to  men,  or  some  Khmsgression  of  ritual  which 
might  have  offended  the  gods. 

'*  Can  I  t«ll  thy  child  to  have  expiations,  liba- 
tions, sacrifices  made  for  thee  ]l "  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  Esther  would  do  anything  for  me," 
lie  said  with  moistened  eyes.  '*  But  no,  there  is 
only  One.  Wash  me,  purge  me,  and  I  shall  be 
winter  than  snow.  There  is  forgiveness  with 
Thee — forgiveness." 

'<  Forgiveness ! "  Again  Esther's  word,  and  again 
on  the  face  of  the  dying  man  something  of  the 
awe  and  light  on  hers. 

Then  again  dim,  mournful,  dying  words  from 
the  histories  of  his  ancient  people  came  back  on 
him,  as  his  spirit  shivered  in  that  same  awful 
shadow  within  which  they  had  first  been  uttered. 

"Shall  the  dead  praise  Thee,"  he  murmured,  "or 
they  that  go  down  to  the  pit !  I  said,  I  shall  not 
see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  I  shall  behold  man  no  more.  The  grave 
cannot  praise  Thee.  Death  cannot  celebrate  Thee. 
They  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for 
Thy  truth.  Cannot  hope  for  Thy  truth ! "  he  mur- 
mured. "  Will  even  tktU  be  lost  there  %  Shall  my 
people  be  saved,  and  I  not  see  iti  shall  the 
Redeemer  come  to  Sion,  and  I  not  know  it? 
*•  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come ! '  So  near, 
so  near,  0  my  God,  to  the  brightness  of  Thy 
coming.  And  yet  must  the  shadow  come  first, 
and  no  light  ever  pierce  it  for  me  ! " 

Then  he  would  add, — 

"Perchance  she  will  see  it — my  Esther,  my 
child ! " 

And  then, — 

"  If  it  tarry,  wait  for  it.  It  will  surely  come. 
It  will  not  tarry.  A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday.  Couldst  Thou  not  have 
spared  me  one  of  Thy  moments,  to  see  the  morn- 
ing break  ? — the  morning  without  clouds  !  I  had 
thought  He  would  not  let  me  die  until  it  broke." 

Then  turning  once  more  to  the  great  Hope  of 
his  people, — 

"  This  is  our  God — we  have  waited  for  Him. 
And  He  will  save  u&  Yet,  yet  shall  this  song  be 
Bung  in  Zion." 


And  with  the  hope  which  led  him  from  self  to 
God,  once  more  the  light  broke  in  on  his  own 
heart, — 

"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  rigbt^ 
with  me,  even  with  me  ! " 

And  again, — 

"I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord  my  strength.  I 
shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  coun- 
tenance and  my  God." 

Patiently  the  German  captive  watched  be^de 
him,  wondering  at  this  conflict  and  conununion 
with  One  unseen,  yet  so  trusted  and  loved. 

D^ath  was  evidently  dying  to  him.  No  divine 
word  from  human  lips  had  yet  dissolved  its 
terror. 

The  future  was  evidently  dim  to  bim.  But 
an  inextinguishable  light  burned  on  through  all 
the  darkness. 

God,  trusted,  feared,  known,  loved,  was  with 
this  departing  one.  Not  so  much  a  hope  of  im- 
mediate immortality  sustained  him,  nor  visions  of 
a  bright  world  beyond  this;  but  one  eternal, 
glorious,  sustaining  Presence,  shining  through  all 
worlds,  shining  through  all  barriers  between,-- 
and,  when  he  could  look  at  it,  not  so  much  pro- 
mising immortality  as  obliterating  death  with  the 
deathless  light  of  the  Divine  countenance. 

He  made  her  promise  to  have  his  body  laid 
among  his  people  in  the  Jewish  Catacomb.  He 
showed  her  the  little  bundle  of  spices  his  people 
had  left  beside  him  to  embalm  him,  as  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury. 

And,  mingled  with  strange  words  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  which  sounded  to  her  like  deep  murmurs 
of  some  subterranean  river,  she  heard  him  say 
among  his  last  audible  speeches, — 

"  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep." 

And  again, — 

"  Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove !  Then  would  I 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest"  "  I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness.     Satisfied." 

And  last  of  all, — 

"  Lay  me  down  and  sleep,  in  peace,  in  peace," 

When,  in  faithful  fulfilment  of  his  last  request, 
she  went  to  see  him  laid  in  the  Jewish  Catacomb, 
— ^among  the  symbols  on  the  tombs  there  she  saw 
many  times  on  the  walls  the  picture  of  a  dove 
about  to  take  flight,  with  an  olive  branch  in  its 
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mouth.  Aud  among  the  inscriptions  she  saw  again 
;ind  again, — "  Peace.'*     "  In  peace." 

She  came  away,  ponderiug  many  things  in  her 
heart ;  thinking  of  the  old  man's  weary  spirit,  and 
wondering  whether  it  had  indeed  found  the  wings 
it  longed  for,  and  was  at  rest 

Often  she  and  Clcelia  Diodora  spoke  together 
of  those  things,  and  wondered  what  they  meant 

And  often  the  deformed  girl  longed  to  speak  of 
them  to  her  sister  the  Vestal ;  but  she  thought  of 
Loon,  and  did  not  dare. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Slowly  the  coils  twined  closer  and  closer  around 
Agrippina  and  her  children,  slowly,  but  never  re- 
laxing. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  a  de- 
liberate purpose  of  destroying  her,  on  the  part  of 
Tiberius,  as  a  sleepless,  passionate  fear  which 
|X)6se8sed  him ;  a  weak  will  in  the  place  of  power 
perpetually  chafing  against  a  strong  will  in  the  place 
of  dependence.  The  repulsion  of  a  suspicious, 
timid,  subservient  nature,  with  an  instinctive  pre- 
ference for  subterranean  and  crooked  ways,  from 
a  nature  courageous,  frank,  straightforward,  and 
little  able  to  stoop. 

It  was  no  strong  paternal  affection  for  his  son 
Drusus  which  made  him  thus  jealous  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Qermanicus.  He  chose  at  last  Cali- 
gula, one  of  Agrippina's  children,  as  his  successor, 
in  preference  to  his  own  grandson. 

Nor  were  this  distrust  and  jealousy  only  fed 
by  the  intrigues  of  rivala  However  diligently 
fanned  by  his  minister  Sejanus,  and  by  others 
who  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  Agrippina*s 
ruin,  the  flame  burned  on  when  Sejanus  and  those 
who  had  nourished  it  were  gone. 

It  was  harder  for  Agrippina  to  fulfil  the  dying 
commands  of  Grermanicus  than  for  his  friends. 
On  them  he  had  enjoined  vengeance ;  on  her  sub- 
mission. They  had  well-nigh  the  whole  Roman 
people  on  their  side  in  calling  for  vengeance  on 
his  murderers.  But  for  Agrippina  to  lay  aside 
her  proud,  unyielding  character  was  not  so  easy, 
when  the  affection  to  which  her  pride  had  de- 
lighted to  bend,  and  the  serene,  even  temper,  the 
kindly,  genial  character  which  had  softened  hers, 
were  taken  from  her. 


Nor  was  it  easy  for  her  to  live  in  dependence 
on  the  Empress-mother,  who  had  many  a  womanish 
grudge  against  her  from  of  old,  and  who  persisted 
in  shielding  Plancina,  the  proud  wife  of  Piso, 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  people,  under  her  own  personal  friendship. 

Yet  Agrippina  lived  to  prove  that  even  the 
guardianship  of  the  Empress  Li  via,  cold  and 
comfortless  as  it  was,  had  sheltered  her  from  that 
fiercer  passion  of  jealousy  and  fear  which  burned 
against  her  in  the  Emperor's  heart 

Few  things  are  more  tragical  than  the  history 
of  the  fourteen  years  of  Agrippina's  widowhood. 

To  be  her  friend  was  to  be  a  mark  for  the 
Emperor's  ravens — the  informers  who  lived  on 
the  destruction  of  their  victims ;  a  mark,  as  it 
must  have  seemed,  for  fiite  itself. 

Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  had  shown  a 
kindly  interest  in  her.  He  was  murdered,  through 
the  perfidy  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Germanicus. 

Silius  had  rendered  signal  service  to  the  State 
by  quelling  a  wide-spread  and  perilous  revolt  in 
QauL  But  his  wife  was  Agrippina's  friend.  The 
informers  attacked  him ;  he  was  condemned,  and 
perished. 

The  highest  station,  even  imperial  blood,  could 
not  protect  those  who  were  known  to  be  attached 
to  her. 

Yet,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  malignity, 
treachery,  and  vice,  it  is  a  strange  testimony  to  the 
power  of  conscience  enforcing  homage  to  virtuous 
life,  that  calumny  never  dared  assail  her  purity. 

Once  we  hear  that,  ever  vehement,  and  then  in 
a  flame  on  account  of  the  peril  of  her  kinswoman 
Claudia  Pulchra,  she  rushed  unbidden  into  the 
Emperor's  presence  when  he  happened  to  be  sac- 
rificing to  the  deified  Augustus. 

*'  Vain  it  is,"  she  said,  **  to  offer  victims  to  the 
divine  Augustus,  and  to  ill-treat  his  children. 
Not  into  those  dumb  effigies  is  the  divine  spirit 
transfused.  See  before  you  his  true  image, 
sprung  from  his  celestial  blood,  living  to  under- 
stand and  to  suffer,  a  suppliant  low  at  your  feet" 
For  her  sake,  she  said,  Pulchra  was  attacked; 
for  loving  her  almost  to  adoration,  forgetful  of 
what  others  had  suffered  for  the  same  crime. 

The  sudden  outburst  for  once  startled  the 
bitter  dread  and  jealousy  of  the  cautious  Emperor 
from  its  hiding-place  into  voice  and  daylight 
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"  It  was  no  wrong  to  her,"  he  said,  quoting  a 
Greek  verse,  "  that  she  did  not  reign.** 

And  from  that  time,  it  is  said,  he  never  risked 
another  conversation  with  her. 

So  she  lived  on  through  weary  year  after  year, 
under  the  roof  of  a  man  who  seems  to  have  looked 
on  her  as  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  the  hatred  of 
the  Roman  people  for  himself,  of  that  wolf  which, 
nil  his  life  through,  he  held  with  trembling  hands 
by  the  ears. 

The  traitors  who  embittered  the  Emperor's 
suspicions  against  her,  at  the  same  time  instilled 
into  her  open  and  unsuspicious  nature  dark  fears 
of  him. 

Not  in  Antioch  or  Epidaphne  only,  it  was 
suggested,  could  the  Emperor  find  poisoners  and 
poisons  to  deliver  him  from  too  popular  guests 
and  kinsfolk. 

The  last  glimpse  we  have  of  her  in  the  presence 
of  Tiberius,  is  sitting  at  his  table  speechless  and 
nrotionless,  refusing  to  touch  any  of  the  viands 
there ;  untH  at  length  the  Emperor  himself  pre- 
sented some  apples  to  her  with  his  own  hand, 
when  (acting,  according  to  her  wont,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment)  she  handed  the  fruit  un- 
tasted  to  her  servants. 

The  large  keen  eyes  of  the  Emperor  coolly  ob- 
served the  action,  so  significant  to  all  present  He 
made  no  open  comment,  but  turning  to  the  Em- 
press-mother, who  reclined  at  the  table  near  him, 
he  said,  ''  It  could  be  no  wonder  if  he  dealt  more 
severely  with  one  who  pretended  to-believe  him  a 
poisoner." 

Whereupon  throughout  the  city  the  rumour 
spread  that  "  her  departure  from  the  world  was 
fixed ;  it  would  not  be  dared  publicly,  but  some 
secret  method  would  be  found." 

It  seems,  nevertheless,  as  if  she  honestly  tried 
to  fulfil  the  command  of  her  husband. 

She  made  no  melodramatic  display  of  her 
wrongs ;  all  the  ingenious  endeavours  of  pretended 
friends  to  induce  her  to  make  a  public  appeal  to 
the  people,  to  embrace  the  statue  of  her  fore- 
father, the  deified  Augustus,  before  the  multitudes 
in  the  Forum,  and  so  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Senate  and  people,  failed.  Perhaps,  with  her  true 
and  intense  character,  she  knew  too  well  what  a 
shadow  the  Boman  Senate  and  people  had  become. 

Nor  would  she  fiy,  as  she  was  falsely  counselled. 


to  the  armies  in  Germany,  the  scene  of  her  heroic 
actions  in  her  happy  days,  and  cast  herself  and 
her  children  on  the  generosity  of  the  army  her 
husband  had  commanded.  Probably  she  had  also 
learned  how  a  few  years,  in  the  ceaseless  flow- 
ing away  of  life,  suffice  to  change  a  body  of 
men  bearing  the  same  name ;  how  "  we  step 
into  the  same  rivers,  and  do  not  step  into  th»n." 
The  veterans  who  had  pressed  the  hands  of  her 
husband  on  their  toothless  gnma,  and  opened  the 
scars  of  unjust  wounds  to  his  eyes,  to  show  how 
long  and  hard  had  been  their  service,  had  passed 
beyond  earthly  reward.  The  legions  whom  she 
had  rescued  on  that  further  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
standing  on  the  post  of  danger  by  the  bridge  she 
had  saved  to  welcome  them,  were  no  longer  there 
except  in  name.  The  men  who  had  composed 
them,  who  had  gloried  in  her  husband's  courage 
and  majestic  bearing,  whose  wounds  she  had  cared 
for,  to  whom  with  her  own  hands  she  had  given 
food  and  clothing,  were  scattered  throughout  the 
empire,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Gaul,  or  Mauritania. 

There  was  no  refuge  for  her  on  earth. 

The  god  of  the  Roman  earth,  in  whose  augnst 
presence  she  lived,  who  had  at  length  permitted  a 
temple  to  be  erected  to  him  at  Smyrna  (reluctaDtly 
according  this  grace  to  Smyrna  in  preference  to 
twelve  Asiatic  cities  who  supplicated  for  the 
honour),  was  no  "  unknown  god  "  to  her. 

Living  under  the  shadow  of  his  angry  and 
averted  countenance  so  many  solitary  years,  she 
found  that  his  departure  to  Caprete  brought  no 
lessening  of  the  shadow  to  her. 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  Germaniciis 
(a.b.  25),  Tiberius  left  his  palace  on  the  Palatine, 
and  Home  itselJ^  never  to  enter  it  agaia 

Three  years  after  this  the  Empress-mother  died. 
With  her  fell  the  last  shelter  of  Agrippina  and 
her  children.  The  habitual  deference  to  his 
mother^s  wishes  buried  with  her,  the  Emperor 
was  left  without  human  relationahip  to  restrain 
him,  as  he  had  long  been  without  one  human 
affection  to  ennoble  him. 

In  a  brief  time  after  the  Empress'  fimendt 
which  her  son  did  not  attend,  the  servile  Senate 
was  thrown  into  perplexity  by  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor,  accusing  Agrippina  and  her  favourite 
son  Nero  as  persons  dangerous  to  the  Stitc. 

Still,  "a  haughty  countenance  and  an  imcon- 
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querable  spirit"  were  all  the  accusations  lie 
dared  bring  against  the  widowed  princess. 
Worse  than  this,  while  she  lired,  he  never  dared 
say  of  her. 

Once  more  the  people,  moved  with  a  generous 
impoLse,  besieged  the  Senate  with  appeals  for  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  young  prince  they  had 
loved  and  mourned.  They  bore  the  images  of 
Agiippina  and  her  son  to  the  Senate.  "The 
letters  from  Tiberius  were  forged!"  they  cried. 
""The  prince  would  never  thus  plot  the  ruin  of  his 
house!" 

But  from  the  twelve  villas  on  the  island  of 
Caprec,  from  that  infamous  Seclusion  to  which 
the  god  of  Rome  had  withdrawn  himself,  came  a 
repetition  of  the  accusations,  and  a  rebuke  to  the 
people  and  the  Senate. 

Sach  a  voice  from  amidst  the  thunders,  neither 
people  nor  Senate  dared  resist. 

The  young  princes  were  imprisoned.  And  the 
mother  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
the  convict  settlement  of  the  empire  for  dangerous 
and  illustrious  criminals. 

This  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  30. 

The  slow  years  were  wearing  on.  Eleven  had 
separated  Agrippina  from  Gkrmanicus.  Three 
more,  and  the  "  haughty  countenance  and  uncon- 
querable spirit"  would  affront  th^  Emperor  no 
more. 

Wearily  meanwhile  had  these  years  passed  for 
Signna  the  German  captive,  seeing  around  her  so 
much  wrong  that  she  could  not  redress,  so  much 
sorrow  that  she  could  not  comfort,  with  the  great 
longing  of  her  heart — ^to  return  to  her  country 
and  search  for  Olave — unfulfilled. 

Vainly  had  she  sought  tidings  from  band  after 
band  of  Northern  captives  brought  to  Home  after 
the  suppression  by  Silius  of  the  revolt  in  Qaul. 
Her  very  fidelity  bad  delayed  her  liberation,  by 
making  her  services  indispensable.  Still  that 
purpose  was  before  her,  to  be  accomplished  with 
the  first  breath  of  freedom. 

In  her  appearance  those  ten  years  had  wrought 
little  change.  The  golden  threads  of  the  hair 
had  turned  to  silver.  The  wistful  sadness  had 
deepened  in  the  soft  blue  eyes,  and  tears  had 
dimmed  them.  But  she  was  still  the  same  fair, 
tall,  erect,  matronly  woman,  with  the  welcoming 


motherly  look  in  her  eyes  which  drew  the  little 
children  to  her,  as  if  they  felt  near  her  the  soft 
brooding  of  enfolding  wings. 

On  Gloelia  Diodora  also  years  had  made  little 
outward  alteration. 

The  old  anxious  look,  which  had  been  so 
painful  on  the  childish  face,  no  longer  seemed  so 
unnatural  The  depth  of  the  large  thoughtful 
eyes  had  lost  something  of  that  weird,  bewildered, 
preternatural  wonder,  as  of  an  exiled  spirit,  never 
to  be  naturalized  on  earth ;  partly  because  the 
anxiety  had  been,  turned  into  a  natural  channel 
through  her  love  and  solicitude  for  her  sister. 

For  on  dodia  Pnlchra  these  years  had  wrought 
a  marked  and  mournful  changa  She  had  passed 
from  the  second  decade  oi  her  Yestal  life  to  the 
third,  from  the  years  of  more  active  service  to 
those  of  instruction.  The  aged  "  Ocda,  who  had 
for  seven-and-fifty  years  presided  over  the  Vestals 
with  the  greatest  sanctity,''  had  passed  from 
among  them.  Those  who  had  welcomed  Gcelia 
Pulchra  as  a  little  child,  and  called  her  ^'  Fidr,"  and 
cherished  and  taught  her,  were  isAt  gliding  into 
decline.  She  had  come  to  the  prosaic  levels  of 
middle-age — into  the  disenchantment  of  its 
colourless  daylight^  while  still  a  long  possible 
tract  of  weary  years  lay  before  her.  At  seven- 
and-twenty  Clcelia  the  Vestal  felt  as  if  a  whole 
life  lay  behind  her,  and  before  her  another  life  as 
long,  with  no  change  to  break  and  no  interests  to 
fiUit. 

Patiently  she  still  went  about  her  daily 
ministries  in  the  temple.  But  the  roof  of  the 
world  had  become  lower  and  narrower  to- 
her  year  by  year.  The  Bome  where  Tiberius 
reigned,  and  the  Senate  and  people  which  could 
rise  with  womanish  shrieks  of  entreaty  for  Agrip- 
pina's  rescue,  and  yet  let  her  perish,  and  abjectly 
supplicate  her  oppressor  to  be  permitted  to 
worship  him,  the  people  one  of  whose  chief  re- 
proaches against  the  Emperor  was  that  he  was  too 
"  morose"  to  delight  sufiiciently  in  the  slaughter 
and  torture  of  the  gladiatorial  games,  was  scarcely 
a  satisfactory  Patria  for  which  to  sacrifice  youth 
and  beauty  and  life. 

Was  it  for  this  the  waters  had  been  kept  fresh 
and  pure  beneath  the  rock-arches  of  the  Alban 
hills? — ^to  be  poured  on  such  a  barren  waste  of 
irremediable  corruption  as  this ) 
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And,  more  terrible  still,  with  the  continued 
disenchantment  of  earth  came  deeper  doubts  as 
to  heaven. 

What  was  to  assure  her  that  those  stars  she 
had  once  fondly  thought  of  as  dim  hearth-fires, 
heavenly  Vestal  shrines,  were  not  fed  by  hands 
as  weary,  for  ends  as  vain,  as  this  altar  she  tended 
on  earth  1  What  was  to  assure  her  that  they 
were  hearth-fires  at  all ;  that  there  was  any  focus, 
any  living  hearth,  any  loving  heart  at  the  core  of 
the  world ;  that  the  universe  was  not  as  Borne, 
governed  by  a  Power  which  scorned  love,  and 
cared  not  for  homage,  and  knew  not  pity — a  clear, 
passionless  brain,  which  subdued  mutinies,  and 
saw  through  all  shows,  itself  included,  and  doled 
out  daily  doles  of  corn  to  a  pauper  world,  and 
was  moved  by  nothing,  unless  by  envy  of  anything 
too  high,  and  fear  of  anything  too  strong  ?  If, 
indeed,  these  darker  tales  of  foul  deeds,  on  Olym- 
pus and  on  CapreaB,  were  the  inventions  of  a  de- 
praved age ! 

What  was  to  assure  her  that  even  a  brain, 
even  clear,  passionless  intelligence,  was  at  the 
core  of  the  world,  and  not  merely  clear,  impassive 
Fire,  mighty  to  warm  and  to  quicken,  or  to 
scorch  and  consume,  entirely  indifferent  and  un- 
conscious which  it  accomplished)  As  the  fire 
she  tended  was  unconscious  whether  it  cooked  a 
beggar's  onions,  or  glowed  on  the  sacred  shrine 
of  Vesta,  or  burned  down,  as  it  had  lately  done, 
a  hundred  houses  on  the  Coelian  HilL 

Thus  the  hopeful,  upward  look  passed  from 
Cloelia  Pulchra's  eyes,  and  the  calm,  joyous  light 
from  her  brow,  and  the  buoyancy  from  her  step. 

The  faultless  beauty  of  her  features  remained, 
and  the  dignity  of  her  bearing,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  the  enthusiasm  of  her  early 
days,  when  patriotism  had  been  to  her  a  passion, 
and  religion  a  fervent  flaming  up  of  her  whole 
being.  Illusions  had  vanished;  and  no  sweet 
glow  of  human  affection,  no  high  realities  of 
divine  love,  replaced  them.  The  glow,  the  warmth 
were  gone ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  purity  seemed 
the  mere  inevitable  whiteness  and  changelessness 
of  a  marble  statua 

Except  to  Cloelia  Diodora,  her  sister.  With 
her  the  old  life  of  tender  protecting  affection 
flowed  on,  so  that  the  deformed  girl  still  saw  in 
her  the  beautiful  fervent  being  who  had  been 


the  adoration  of  her  childhood,  only  dearer  by  a 
deepened  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  deepening  shadow  of  the  years  which  the 
poor  girl  felt  too  plainly  were  bearing  them  on 
to  separation  and  death. 

The  old  home  of  her  house  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  which  laid  the  Coelian  waste. 
Her  parents  had  died,  and  the  orphan  girl  now 
lived  in  a  room  near  the  temple,  on  a  pension 
given  to  her,  among  other  noble  maidens,  by  the 
bounty  of  the  Empress-mother. 

From  time  to  time  tidings  and  fatherly  mes- 
sages had  come  from  Laon,  with  gifts.  But  be 
knew  the  sisters  would  never  endure  to  be 
separated,  and  as  yet  his  workshop  had  not  so 
prospered  as  to  permit  lus  returning  to  live  at 
Bome^  near  his  foster-child. 

With  Siguna  the  sisters  kept  up  an  affectionate 
intercourse. 

And  it  was  a  further  narrowing  and  chilling 
of  their  small  world  of  affection,  when  at  last  tbe 
breaking  up  of  the  persecuted  Princess  Agrip- 
pina's  household  set  the  German  captive  free  to 
go  on  that  quest  |n  the  far  North  which  seemed 
to  the  Boman  sisters  wild  and  adventurous  and 
shadowy  as  the  descent  of  the  pious  ^neas 
among  the  unsubstantial  shades  of  the  under- 
world.   

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

At  Antioch,  with  Siward  and  Hilda,  these  ten 
years  had  been  years  not  of  fading  but  of  unfold- 
ing :  with  Siward  from  youth  to  manhood,  from 
visions  into  steady  work  of  preparation;  with 
Hilda  from  the  child's  dream  of  the  world  within 
the  folded  blossom,  to  the  flower  opening  in  a 
world  of  sunshine. 

At  first,  when  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Her- 
man reached  Siward,  it  was  to  him  aa  if  the  whole 
world  had  shrunk  and  shrivelled  together,  so 
hopeless  seemed  the  liberation  without  the  libe- 
rator,— ^the  freedom  of  a  people  who  had  assassi- 
nated him  who  would  have  set  them  free. 

Unconsciously  to  himself  the  Law  and  Order 
of  the  Boman  world  had  become  part  of  his 
being,  and  he  felt  freedom  without  obedience  to 
to  be  as  impossible  as  a  building  without  archi- 
tectural lines, — that  is,  all  liberty  worth  the  name; 
living  freedom,  freedom  for  men,  freedom  for  a 
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nation,  freedom  to  build  and  grow ;  any  free- 
dom but  a  ^*ild  beast's  freedom,  to  roam  where 
it  liked,  and  destroy  what  it  pleased ;  any  freedom 
but  that  of  death,  free  to  dissolve  into  its  com- 
ponent atoms. 

By  degrees,  however,  other  purposes  for  his 
people  sprang  up  again,  and  gave  interest  to  his 
life.  He  thought  the  time  might  come  when  he 
himself  might  go  back  and  give  to  his  race  some- 
thing of  what  old  Laon  and  the  Romans  had 
giren  to  him.  Although  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed it,  he  felt  that  in  every  way  the  Romans 
most  be  conquered  by  their  own  weapons  ;  not 
bj  spears  and  swords  only,  tempered  as  Roman 
smiths  could  temper  them,  but  by  Roman  law, 
and  endurance,  and  knowledge,  and  union. 

Meantime  he  was  working  out  freedom  for 
himself  and  for  Bilda.  For  Hilda  first  He 
would  not  have  his  sbter  married  until  she  was  a 
freewoman ;  nor  would  he  have  her  owe  her 
freedom  to  her  betrothed.  And  Onias  was  not 
altogether  an  easy  proprietor  to  purchase  from. 
Again  and  again  his  price  for  freedom  rose  as  it 
dre\^  near,  by  his  finding  some  entangled  inter- 
pretations of  the  original  agreement;  until  the 
patience  of  Callias  was  exhausted,  and  he  and  Laon 
together  insisted  on  a  definite  contract  being  made. 

Meantime,  under  the  fretting  of  these  petty 
injustices,  the  attraction  which  Si  ward  had  at 
first  felt  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  lost  all 
its  power.  It  sank  in  his  mind  to  a  level  with 
the  other  religions  of  the  world. 

Afar  off,  on  an  Olympus,  an  Asgard,  or  a  Sinai, 
among  lightnings  and  thunders,  very  powerful  in 
the  past,  powerful  now  also,  but  apparently  not 
discriminating,  he  saw  a  shadowy  supreme  autho- 
rity; whether  residing  in  a  Sovereign  or  in  a 
Council,  perhaps  mattered  little ;  since  long  ago 
the  executive  had  devolved  on  minor  divinities, 
close  at  hand,  tangible  and  efficient  This  supreme 
authority  towered  in  isolated  pomp,  to  be  done 
homage  to  on  certain  court  days,  whether  one  in 
seven,  or  one  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  did 
not  seem  to  Siward  material;  the  real  worship 
being  rendered  sedulously,  the  real  prayer  and 
service  offered  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  the 
power  which  could  procure  the  good  desired, 
whether  Tiberius  Caesar  or  the  Miut- goddess, 
under  her  countless  forms. 


The  religion  of  Esther,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  him  like  the  religion  of  his  mother,  of 
Clcelia  the  Vestal,  and  of  other  good  women. 
Pure  flames  of  aspiration  ascending  from  pure 
hearts,  through  pure  ether — ^whither,  ah,  whither ! 
who  could  tell ! 

Underneath  all  tlie  open-air  worship,  the  fair 
temples,  and  the  sunny  heights,  moreover,  he 
traced  everywhere  that  ancient  worship  of  the 
Eumenides ;  the  dark  cavern  of  conscience  and 
the  sanctuary  of  avenging  justice. 

With  the  Jewish  religion,  the  great  Jewish 
Hope  of  a  Deliverer,  which  at  first  had  seemed 
to  Siward  so  glorious,  also  ceased  to  interest  him. 
What  could  patriotism  be  to  such  as  Onias,  but 
selfishness  expanded  ?  What  could  such  a  hope 
be,  but  this  selfish  patriotism  projected  into  the 
future  ]  What  could  a  Jewish  anointed  King  be, 
but  a  King  of  Jews,  an  universal  Emperor  en- 
throned beside  a  city  Jerusalem,  and  crushing 
all  other  nations  under  Jewish  feet,  as  the  deified 
Augustus  crushed  all  the  world  under  the  feet  of 
victorious  Romans! 

The  legend,  with  its  golden  future,  was  beau- 
tiful, no  doubt,  transfigured  through  the  hearts 
of  women  like  Esther,  and  shed  a  lovely  morning 
light  over  them,  more  inspiring  perhaps,  though 
not  more  beautiful  and  tender,  than  the  linger- 
ing sunset  tints  of  an  ideal  Fatria  in  the  past 
which  glowed  around  Cloelia  Pulchra. 

On  little  Hilda,  meantime,  bond-service  weighed 
lightly, — mere  ballast  to  make  her  course  surer 
and  her  poise  steadier. 

In  Esther's  presence  there  was  a  stillness  and 
a  peace  in  which  the  earnest  yet  joyous  nature  of 
the  Oerman  maiden  grew  symmetrical  and  strong. 

A  gentle  hand  came  between  her  and  every- 
thing that  could  have  chafed.  Pride  had  little 
place  in  Esther's  heart,  and  therefore  sorrow  found 
only  her  softer  work  to  do  there.  Her  presence 
warmed  and  lighted  a  little  sphere  of  purity  and 
peace  around  her,  and  in  the  heart  of  it  the  little 
German  maiden  grew  up,  in  the  seclusion  of  that 
Oriental  home,  with  as  little  contact  with  the 
brilliant,  corrupt  world  of  Antioch  around  her, 
as  if  Antioch  had  been  the  wild  Syrian  hills, 
and  she  a  patriarchal  maiden  keeping  her  father's 
sheep  by  sweet,  fresh  springs,  among  the  green 
I  pastures  of  tender  grass  and  the  waters  of  rest 
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The  sadness  of  Esther's  own  life  fell  but  as  a 
sacred,  calming  quiet  around  the  child ;  whilst  the 
seclusion  of  the  Jewish  home  was  kept  from  being 
a  narrowing  isolation  for  Hilda  by  three  inlets 
and  outlets  between  her  little  world  and  the  great 
world  beyond. 

One  was  a  gateway  into  the  Past,  into  green 
forest-paths,  gladdened  and  hallowed  by  the  voice 
of  her  mother.  Another  into  the  Future,  a  thresh- 
old which  she  was  soon  to  cross.  And  through 
this  came  shining  glimpses  of  sweet  hope,  and 
visions  of  beauty  from  Callias's  Greek  world  of 
art  The  third  was  the  upward  opening,  like 
that  in  the  heart  of  every  Roman  house,  unroofed, 
open  to  the  sky,  through  which  the  dews  and 
rains  showered  into  the  impluvium,  and  the 
flames  went  up  from  the  hearth-altar,  and  the 
soul  went  up  to  the  stars  which  crossed  it 
solemnly  at  night ; — went  up  through  that  night 
which  Esther  had  taught  her  was  no  darkness  to 
One  above ;  and  beyond  the  night,  through  the 
stars  which  were  as  the  golden  sands  of  His 
heavenly  shores,  yet  which  he  called  by  name, 
to  Him  whose  name  was  not  the  Thunderer,  or 
the  Sun-god,  or  only  the  Almighty  or  the  Beauti- 
ful, but  "the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands;  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 

Little  Hilda  was  drinking  into  her  inmost 
spirit  that  glorious  name  of  €rod,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  the  Jewish  nation  existed ;  a  vine, 
a  life-tree  in  the  world, — until  that  name  should 
be  manifested  in  One  bom  of  Jewish  race,  the 
True  Vine  and  Life -Tree  for  all  the  world; 
until  the  mystic  bud  which  enfolded  the  hidden 
treasure  should  expand  into  the  Fniit  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  the  Bread  of  Life  for 
mankind. 

Li  vain  old  Laon  warned  Callias  against  the 
peril  of  suffering  his  bride  to  be  "  fettered  in  the 
iron  bondage  of  the  Jewish  superstition." 

To  Callias  it  was,  as  received  by  Esther  and 
Hilda,  only  one  of  ther  countless  forms  of  the 
Beautiful 

"They  have  lovely  legends  of  good  women,"  he 
said,  "  these  Jews ;  and  magnificent  traditions  of 
heroic  women;  as  fine  as  any  of  old  Rome — 


chieftainesses,  princesses,  Amazons  who  have  res- 
cued their  nation ;  grand,  fearless  heroines,  with 
eyes  like  lightning,  and  brows  like  Hermon.  But 
Esther  and  little  Hilda  are  not  of  that  type. 
There  is  a  story  of  two  women  who  loved  each 
other,  just  as  Esther  and  Hilda  do — a  sorrovfal 
Naomi,  and  a  young  fair  Ruth,  strong  and  patient 
as  any  of  the  Amazons,  but  all  her  strength  the 
strength  of  fSedthful  affection  and  tender  piety.  A 
Gkntile  too  she  was,  this  sweet  Ruth,  like  Hilda, 
yet  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  their  old  national 
books.  Then  there  is  a  Hannah,  a  mother;  and  a 
Queen  Esther  saving  her  people  by  her  beauty, 
her  loyalty  and  her  prayer&  Beautiful,  chaste 
old  legends^  I  wish  nothing  better  for  my  Hilda 
than  to  grow  up  steeped  in  their  fresh  air  and 
pure,  soft  light," 

"  Boy !  boy ! — dreamer !  *'  Laon  wo^d  reply, 
^yon  talk  as  if  everything  were  a  dream  to 
every  ona  I  tell  thee,  these  soft  Jewish  women 
have  a  religion  against  which  you  may  break  your 
will  and  break  their  hearts,  but  you  will  neyer 
uproot  it  Wife,  children,  husband, — they  will 
sacrifice  all  for  this  superstition  of  their  God, 
and  of  their  people." 

'*  But  Hilda  is  not  of  their  race,"  Callias  replied. 
''She  takes  all  the  beauty,  and  leaves  out  the 
severity.  To  her  this  faith  is  no  rigid  armour. 
It  is  a  lovely  vesture  of  fine  linen,  white  and 
glistering.  The  Jews  may  be  bigots,  and  eaten 
up  with  national  pride,  but  their  proselytes  take 
their  good  doctrine,  and  happily  can  have  no 
share  in  the  national  pride.  If  it  were  not  for 
their  uncivilized  objection  to  human  statua,"  he 
added  fervently,  *^  I  should  have  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  claim  instruction  and  be  a  proselyte 
myself." 

So  Hilda  continued  to  attend  the  synagogue 
with  Esther.  She  learned  to  watch  until  the 
three  stars  which  marked  the  Sabbath  detached 
themselves  from  the  fading  daylight,  and  the 
sacred  day  of  rest  had  begun,  and  to  welcome  then 
with  delight,  like  lamps  lighted  for  a  festival  The 
mere  sound  of  many  voices  in  the  synagogue,  the 
mere  presence  of  numbers,  made  a  holiday  in  her 
secluded  life.  Then  there  was  the  reading  of 
sacred  words,  which  Esther  explained  to  her;  and 
the  chanting  of  the  ancient  liturgy ;  and  then  the 
long  leisure  in  the  quiet  house  or  under  the 
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slicodow  of  figs  and  trellised  vines  in  the  court, 
which  left  room  for  so  much  sweet  talk  with 
Esther,  and  so  many  happy  visions  of  her  own ; — 
she  as  a  Qentile  being,  moreover,  permitted  a 
freer  use  of  her  busy,  serviceable  hands  than  was 
considered  lawful  for  a  Jewess,  in  the  various 
loving  ministries  to  the  many  "  hungry,''  to  whom 
Esther  made  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  by  dealing 
out  bread  and  raiment,  and  gathering  them  to 
her  home. 

To  this  bounty  Onias  did  not  object  Giving 
ahns  was  a  part  of  his  religion.  On  this  point 
the  letter  of  the  law  was  plain,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets  legible ;  as  plain  and  as 
legible  as  the  rules  and  threats  concerning  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

There  were  threats,  and  there  were  robbers 
capable  of  being  mysteriously  commissioned  to 
execute  these  threats,  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho. 

Moreover  there  were  promises.  The  Hand 
which  made  Abraham  ^'very  rich''  in  servants 
»nd  in  cattle,  could  in  these  latter  days  make 
Abraham's  Ddthful  children  rich  in  Roman  coin. 

To  set  a  portion  of  property  rigidly  apart  for 
the  Unnameable  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  contract 
between  Him  and  Israel,  as  to  set  apart  a  portion 
of  time.  The  quantity  of  both  which  He  de- 
manded was  quite  definitely  fixed;  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  trifle  with  those  celestial  accounts. 
The  tithe  of  mint  and  anise,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  measured  minutes  of  life,  must  by  no  means 
M.  It  was  probable  that  the  tenth  would  be 
made  up  in  good  Gentile  coin,  and  the  seventh 
in  length  of  days.  It  was  possible  even  that  it 
might  be  paid  in  good  measure,  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  being  in  some  sublime  and  re- 
ligious sense  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  "  Job 
liad  twice  as  much  "  given  back.  Hezekiah's  days 
were  stretched  oat  fifteen  years. 

Therefore  Onias,  with  that  true  self-interest  and 
far-seeing  prudence  which  are, the  changeless  prin- 
ciples of  Pharisaical  religion,  encouraged  Esther 
in  her  benefieu^tions  to  the  members  of  the  syna- 
?<^e;  being  only  perplexed  as  to  the  amount,  by 
the  conflict  between  the  pleasures  of  popularity 
and  the  perils  of  being  thought  rich. 

Tlie  day  of  Hilda's  marriage   came.     Along 


the  streets  and  through  the  gardens  of  Antioch 
the  young  bride  was  led  to  her  new  home  with 
the  lamps  of  the  Virgins,  the  bridal  songs,  and 
all  the  festive  procession  which  have  become  to 
us  familiar  and  sacred  parables  from  childhood. 

Onias  stroked  his  beard  at  the  close  of  the  day 
in  a  comfortable  little  glow  of  benevolent  com- 
placency. He  had  suffered  Esther  to  bestow 
suitable  raiment  on  the  portionless  maiden,  and 
had  even  with  some  little  reluctance  seen  certain 
gold  and  silver  coins  transferred  from  Esther's 
own  dark  tresses  to  the  fair  hair  of  the  German 
bride. 

Moreover,  was  not  his  taking  a  ransom  at  all 
an  act  of  grace?  There  was  no  command  that 
he  knew  in  Leviticus  about  a  jubilee,  or  a  sab- 
batical year  of  liberation  for  Gentile  slaves.  Or, 
at  all  events,  no  stipulation  as  to  price.  And 
Hilda's  services  were  becoming  more  valuable  every 
year. 

He  felt  he  had  really  gone  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  done  an  action  worthy  of  being 
recorded  by  the  prophets. 

In  this  sense  of  virtue  his  heart  felt  altogether 
so  expansive,  that  he  said  in  the  evening  to 
Siward, — 

'^  One  day,  my  son,  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
grant  you  also  your  emancipation  !" 

''Fix  the  price  now,  then,"  said  Siward  abruptly 
and  ccmdsely. 

"  Now,  my  son  ! — ^now  !  Scarcely  a  day  this 
for  bargains.  We  have  given  it  to  festivity.  I 
have  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  you  and  your 
sister.  Did  you  see  the  gold  bracelet  on  her 
wrist  1  I  gave  it  myself  to  Esther  long  ago. 
This  is  a  day  for  gifts,  not  for  business." 

Siward's  spirit  rose.  He  had  purchased  his 
sister's  freedom  at  the  hard  price  of  years  of  his 
own ;  literally  with  a  large  piece  of  his  own  life. 
To  her,  by  patient,  generous  toil,  he  had  opened 
home,  love,  and  liberty.  Before  him  lay  years  of 
bondage,  petty  injustice,  and  all  the  terrible  possi- 
bilities which  were  included  in  the  slavery  of 
those  days  ;  the  yoke,  the  scourge,  the  cross. 

He  could  not  brook  that  what  he  had  pur- 
chased literally  by  giving  himself,  should  be 
spoken  of  as  a  gift  from  another. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  me  alms.  I  ask 
you  to  do  justly,"  he  said.     "  Call  in  fair  judges. 
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fix  the  price  of  my  freedom,  and  take  back  your 
wedding  gifts  without  counting  them  as  part 
of  it" 

But  to  the  Pharisee  to  give  alms  was  far  easier 
than  to  do  justly.  Alms  were  a  definite  quantity 
which  could  be  set  apart  out  of  the  interest  of 
money  and  the  profits  of  business,  and  leave  the 
whole  untouched.  Justice  was  a  large  word — a 
text  capable  of  many  peq>lexing  interpretations. 
In  the  highest  sense  it  might  involve  sacrifices 
which  would  even  interfere  with  capital,  the  sacred 
treasure  of  the  Mint-goddess  itself. 

"Do  justly  !"  he  said  angrily  ;  "  do  justly  ! 
That  is  a  fitting  Gentile  return  for  generosity  like 
mine.  I  give  freely  like  a  prince,  and  you  call  on 
me  to  do  justly,  as  if  I  were  a  thie£'' 

"My  sister  shall  never  be  fettered  by  your 
gifts,'*  said  Siward  hotly.  "  To-morrow  you  may 
count  your  bracelet  again  among  your  treasures." 

But  Esther  had  crept  beside  them  while  they 
were  speaking,  and  now  she  laid  one  hand  gently 
on  her  husband's  arm,  and  one  on  Siward's  hand. 

"  It  was  my  bracelet,  Siward,"  she  said  depre- 
catingly,  "  and  my  gift  to  the  child  I  love.  Let 
her  keep  it  It  is  hard  enough  to  part  from  her. 
Do  not  rob  me  of  the  delight  of  serving  her. 
And,  believe  me,  Onias  will  do  justly  by  thee," 
she  added  to  Siward.  "  He  means  it  It  is 
written  in  our  law.  To-morrow  the  contract  shall 
be  made  for  your  ransom.  And,  believe  me,  he 
will  never  wish  to  break  it  For  whom  should 
we  spare  and  toil  and  hoard  I  What  has  this 
life  to  offer  us  that  we  should  dare  to  offend 
against  our  God  1 " 

Her  eyes  shone  with  a  deep  glow  which  would 
have  made  Callias  think  rather  of  the  inspired 
prophetesses  than  of  the  meek  Hannahs  or  Ruths 
of  her  race. 

But  she  had  touched  a  chord  which,  while  it 
vibrated  in  agony  through  her  own  heart,  smote 
on  the  conscience  of  her  husband  with  a  power 
he  dared  not  resist  She  had  associated  herself 
with  him  in  the  responsibility  and  the  peril 

And  with  trembling  hands  the  next  day  he 
signed  a  contract^  binding  himself  irrevocably  to 
accept  a  certain  ransom  for  Siward,  whenever 
paid. 

It  was  not  an  easy  sum  for  Siward  to  earn,  the 
greater  portion  of  his  toil  having  meantime  to 


be  exclusively  for  Onias.  Yet  from  that  day  the 
weight  of  bondage  passed  from  Siward's  heart 

He  saw  before  him  freedom,  with  its  noble, 
liberating  work  for  his  people ;  and  between  him 
and  it  nothing  but  the  endurance  of  his  own 
brave  heart,  and  the  toil  of  his  own  strong  arm. 

Once  more  he  felt  a  man,  not  a  chattel  In  this 
new  hope  of  freedom,  it  became  once  more  almost 
credible  to  him  that  there  might  be  a  free,  living 
God,  such  as  Esther  believed  in,  and  a  Hope  for 
Israel  and  for  man,  such  as  she  had  taught  Hilda 
to  cherish. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Agripfina  had  entered  (a.d.  30)  on  the  last  &tal 
period  of  her  years  of  bereavement,  the  three  years 
of  her  bamshmeut  in  the  island  of  Pandataria. 

Those  three  years  were  spent  by  Tiberias  in 
voluntary  exile  from  the  Rome  be  ruled  and 
dreaded,  among  the  twelve  villas  of  the  island  of 
CapresB ;  in  such  a  paradise  as  men  have  con- 
structed for  themselves  when  they  have  deter- 
mined to  set  at  nought  all  the  flaming  swords  of 
Divine  law,  to  evade  all  the  toU  and  travail  and 
"sweat  of  the  brow,"  and  make  an  enchanted 
garden,  full  of  all  things  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food,  in  the  land  of  thorns  and  thistles, 
with  themselves  in  the  midst  thereof,  as  gods, 
"  knowing  good  and  evil" 

Those  three  years  which,  in  Syria,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Temptation,  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, among  the  streets  and  hill-sides  of 
Galilee  and  Judsea,  were  spent  in  regaining  Para- 
dise for  man,  by  restoring  man  to  God. 

♦  4e  ♦  * 

At  last  the  three  years  of  Agrippina's  exile 
were  drawing  near  their  close  (a.d.  33). 

The  sisters  Cloelia  Pulchra  and  Diodora  were 
together  in  a  little  chamber  assigned  to  the  Vestal, 
near  the  temple,  ^hey  did  not  leave  each  other 
now. 

Day  or  night  the  priestess  would  watch  no 
more  by  the  shrine,  to  guard  the  Sacred  Fire  lor 
Rome. 

The  watching  had  fallen  now  to  Cloelia  Dio- 
dora. Day  and  night  she  guarded  and  cherished 
that  precious  Sacred  Fire  of  life,  which,  guard  and 
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cherish  as  she  would,  she  knew  too  well  was 
slowly  dying  in  the  heart  of  her  sister 

She  was  just  entering  the  door  with  a  pitcher 
of  fresh  water  from  the  old  spring  on  the  Coe- 
lian  HilL  Her  sister  had  longed  for  it ;  and 
every  morning  now,  along  the  paths  where  in  for- 
mer happy  years  the  young  priestess  had  borne 
the  water  for  the  shrine,  the  early  light  flaming 
throngh  the  bays  or  the  vine-leaves  on  her  buoyant 
form  and  joyous  face,  the  same  early  sunbeams 
fell  on  the  shrunken  form  and  sad  worn  features 
of  the  deformed  girL  But  the  ministry  was  cer- 
tainly as  high,  and  the  heart  as  pure. 

'*  It  is  almost  a  comfort,  my  Beautiful,"  Dio- 
dora  said  as  she  held  the  cool  draught  to  the 
sufferer's  parched  lips,  **  that  the  old  places  we 
loved  are  So  changed  since  you  used  to  meet 
me  among  the  7ines  and  myrtles  in  the  old  garden. 
The  garden  is  gone,  and  the  old  Home  swept 
away  in  the  great  fire.  New  trees  and  shrubs 
are  there,  that  throw  no  changing  shadows  yet  on 
the  dusty  paths  between  the  new  walls.  Even 
the  Jews  are  gone  from  their  dwellings  by  the 
Fountain  of  Egeria  in  the  valley  below.  It  is  a 
c(»mfurt  that  things  are  changed  and  spoiled  a 
little,  now  you  cannot  be  there.'' 

""  Little  sister,"  said  the  Vestal,  rising  on  her 
pillows  and  fixing  her  large  wistful  eyes  on  the 
face  which  ceaselessly  watched  her,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  so  long,  and  at  last  I  must  speak.  Laon 
si)oke  to  me  once,  long  ago,  of  an  old  Jew  who 
told  you  of  a  Hope  his  nation  had  cherished  for 
thousands  of  years — a  Hope  he  believed  to  be 
now  near  at  band.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you 
again  of  this ;  but  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Year 
after  year  I  have  watched  for  some  sign  of  this 
Deliverer.  East  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
1  have  looked  for  tidings.  Chiefly  from  the  east 
All  in  vain.  Once  I  thought  some  hope  might 
lie  for  Rome  and  the  world  in  Qermanicus.  He 
seemed  like  one  of  our  old  heroes  with  a  new 
Greek  grace  on  him ;  his  home  pure  as  an  old 
home  of  the  republic. 

'"  And  again,  I  heard  the  young  German  cap- 
tive who  rescued  you  on  the  day  of  the  Triumph 
f^peak  of  a  hero  of  his  race  to  whom  the  Germans 
looked  as  a  Liberator.  And  I  thought,  '  Perhaps 
Home  has  sunk  too  low  for  any  deliverance  to 
Come  from  her.     From  a  young  nation  pure  and 


strong,  with  men  like  that  young  German,  frank 
and  generous,  and  brave  and  true,  and  women 
like  Siguna,  a  new  life  might  spring  for  the 
world.* 

"  But  Germanicus  was  poisoned  at  Antioch ; 
Herman  was  assassinated  by  his  own  people 
among  their  own  forests. 

"  North  and  south,  and  west  and  east,  there 
comes  no  sign  or  soand ;  and  the  world  grows 
ever  worse.  Did  you  ever  see  that  Jew  again  % 
Tell  me  all  you  know.  There  can  be  no  peril  in 
any  belief  for  me  now.  Even  old  Laon  would 
not  dread  anything  for  me  now." 

"  I  saw  the  old  Jew  again,"  Diodora  replied. 
"I  never  spoke  to  him  of  that  Hope.  But 
Siguna  was  with  him  when  ho  died." 

'*  He  died  without  seeing  any  token  of  fulfil- 
ment 1 " 

'*  She  said  he  seemed  to  die  reluctantly,  chiefly 
because  of  that  He  thought  to  have  lived  till 
the  light  dawned.  But  she  said  he  evidently 
held  the  Hope  as  firmly  as  ever.  And  he  said 
his  daughter  would  see  it" 

"I  would  I  could  have  seen  him  once,"  the 
Vestal  said.  '*  I  feel  as  if  he  might  have  told 
me  something  I  long  to  know.  But  now,"  she 
added  despondingly,  *'  all  the  Jews  are  banished 
from  Rome.  I  shall  die  without  seeing  any  good 
come  to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  But  I  think 
I  could  die  not  reluctantly,  if  I  had  such  a  sure 
hope  that  it  must  come." 

"  He  seemed  to  hold  strange  converse,  Siguna 
said,  before  he  died,  with  One  unseen,  whom  he 
feared  and  loved.  He  spoke  as  to  some  One  who 
heard.  Sometimes  his  terror  and  shrinking  were 
great — greater,  Siguna  said,  than  she  has  seen 
among  her  people  or  ours.  It  was  as  if  his  soul 
was  awake  in  some  wonderful  way — as  if  he 
looked  on  dying,  not  as  a  dim  slumber  or  a  sha- 
dowy repetition  of  this  life,  but  an  awaking  to 
intenser  life.  Sometimes  he  shrank  with  unut- 
terable horror,  as  if  from  some  great  chasm  that 
he  saw  clearly.  And  sometimes  he  seemed  to  seq 
no  chasm  at  all,  but  only  God.  And  then  he 
said  and  looked  '  Peace.'  And  on  his  tomb, 
Siguna  said — on  the  stone  which  covers  the  ledge 
where  he  was  laid  in  the  Jewish  Catacomb — he 
desired  to  have  the  word  Peace  engraven  in  Greek. 
She  saw  it  on  many  stones  there  as  well  as  on 
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his.  I  never  saw  such  words  on  any  urn  or  sar- 
cophagus of  ours." 

"  God ! ''  said  the  Vestal.     "  God,  and  Peace ! " 

"  I  remember,"  Diodora  resumed,  after  a  long 
pause,  half  reluctantly,  "  one  of  the  songs  of  his 
people,  which  the  old  man  said  to  me.  It  was 
full  of  an  exulting  passion  of  expectation  and  joy. 
Even  in  his  feeble  voice  the  words  made  me  feel 
as  if  some  great  festive  chorus  was  around-  me. 
Like  all  the  songs  he  knew,  it  was  sung  to  God. 
The  fear,  and  tremulous  expectation,  and  joy,  and 
triumphant  hope  in  those  strange  songs,  all  were 
hanging  on  God.  This  one  was  called  a  New 
Song.  A  thousand  years  old  now,  he  said,  but 
it  sounded  fresh  as  the  lark's  this  morning.  It 
spoke  of  strength  and  beauty  above  all  in  God. 
There  was  the  dashing  of  waves  in  it,  the  deep 
voice  of  forests,  but  all  were  full  of  raptuA>us 
gladness :  the  heavens,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  the 
hills,  the  fields,  the  floods,  rejoicing,  clapping 
hands,  like  children,  singing,  shouting  aloud  for 
joy — all  because  He  cometh;  He  cometh  to  judge 
the  earth,  to  judge  the  world  righteously." 

The  Vestal  raised  herself  on  her  arm,  and  her 
eyes  grew  deeper  than  ever,  and  shone  with  some- 
thing of  thdr  old  radiance. 

''Qoelia,  little  sister,  is  not  that  reason  enough? 
To  judge  the  world  righteously !  If  I  were  sure 
of  that,  I  could  die  gkdly — or,  I  think,  I  could 
scarcely  die,  for  joy !  Think  of  all  the  wrong ! 
Think  of  that  German  captive  boy,  so  noble,  and 
not  yet  safe  even  from  the  cross ;  of  the  millions 
of  slaves ;  of  the  cries  from  the  provinces ;  of  the 
wickedness  in  the  city;  of  Tiberius  at  Caprese. 
'  He  cometh ;  He  cometh,'  to  judge  the  world 
righteously." 

She  sank  back  on  her  cushions. 

Diodora  did  not  answer. 

She  was  watching  the  weary  face,  again  sunk 
into  quiet;  the  long  lashes  of  the  closed  eyelids 
shading  the  worn  face. 

She  was  thinking,  not  of  the  suffering  world, 
but  of  the  love  that  had  been  all  in  the  world  she 
cared  for. 

Closlia  Pulchra  looked  up  again,  and  smiled 
into  the  tearful  eyes. 

"  Would  it  not  be  good  to  know  surely,"  she 
said,  taking  her  sister's  hand — "  to  know  the  world 
would  be  dealt  fairly  with  at  last  1 " 


Then  for  once  Diodora's  self-restraint  gave  way. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
couch,  and  leaned  her  face  on  the  thin  hand  she 
held. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  world,  my  Beautiful  1" 
she  said.  ^'It  is  wicked,  cruel,  selfish.  What 
would  being  judged  do  for  it,  except  tosweepitaway 
once  for  all  I  If  some  One  would  come  and  make 
it  good,  that  would  be  something.  Only  too 
late ;  too  late  for  thee  and  me  1  What  should  I 
care  for  the  world  if  yon  were  to  leave  it !  It  is 
of  you  I  want  to  know.  If  some  one  would 
come  and  tell  me  where  you  are  going,  and  Low 
to  get  to  you.  Anywhere,  anywhere — only  to  be 
sure  we  would  find  each  other.  If  we  were  only 
together,  I  would  not  mind  being  a  voiceless 
shade,  or  anything.  We  should  never  be  voice- 
less shades  to  each  other.  We  s'^ould  make  the 
world  real  for  each  other  wherever  we  were. 
Just  by  living  together,  and  by  loving.  But  all 
the  people  in  the  world  would  be  voiceless  shades 
to  me  without  thee.  With  thee  the  fire-rivers  would 
be  Olympian  sunshine.  But  to  be  a  bit  of  some 
great  soul  of  the  world !  it  were  as  well  to  be  a 
bit  of  the  dust  of  the  world.  Thb  is  the  great 
terror.  Oh,  my  sister,  if  some  god  would  only  tell 
me  of  thee,  I  would  let  the  world  ba" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Slowly  Diodora  re- 
gained her  self-control;  her  sobs  ceased,  and  she 
knelt  silently,  still  clasping  the  thin  hand. 

Not  in  prayer.  The  grief  was  suppressed,  not 
soothed.  She  rose  with  lips  firmly  set  to  endure, 
but  with  no  peace  on  her  face. 

The  wistful  eyes  followed  h^  as  she  moved 
quietly  about  the  room,  preparing  some  food. 
At  last,  when  she  brought  it,  Clcelia  Polchra, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  her,  calmly  said— 

"  Little  sister,  I  have  tried  to  serve  my  Rome; 
I  fear  not  to  much  avail  I  haye  tried  to  make 
thy  burden  lighter,  and  that,  I  think,  I  did.  By 
all  our  lore,  promise  me  one  thing  before  I  go. 
Promise  me  you  will  not  rush  after  me  out  of  the 
world!" 

Clcelia  Diodora  stood  still,  and  turned  pale,  as 
if  surprised  and  arrested  in  a  hidden  purpose. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  1"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  It  might  be  cowardly.  But  the  bravest 
of  our  Rome  have  not  thought  so.  Laon  says 
his  wise  men  thought  it  would  be  like  a  soldier 
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deserting  his  post  But  I  know  not  what  post 
has  been  given  me  in  the  world  to  keep,  that  any 
should  he  wronged  by  my  deserting  it  Nor  know 
I  who  gave  me  such  a  post ;  or  had  a  right  to 
command  me  to  stay." 

The  dying  priestess  held  the  reluctant  hand,  and 
gazed  on  the  half -averted  eyes,  until  they  turned 
to  her. 

''I  have  a  strange  unconquerable  Hope  that 
One  is  coming,"  she  said.  "^  I  want  you  to  stay 
and  see.  And  I  have  a  strange  dim  fear,  lest, 
rashing  after  me  imbidden,  there  should  be  none 
at  hand  to  lead  you,  and  we  should  lose  each 
other  in  the  dark,  and  search  for  each  other  for 
ever  (if  we  live  at  all) ;  and  have  no  voice  to  call 
each  other,  and  no  hand  to  guide  us  to  each  other, 
and  never  find  each  other  more.  Promise  me,  by 
our  love,  you  will  wait" 

The  poor  face  so  lately  convulsed  with  weeping 
qnivered  again. 

^  Do  not  ask  it,  my  beautiful  I  Anything  but 
that!    It  was  the  only  hope  I  had." 

^  Old  Laon  was  good  to  you ! "  the  priestess 
said,  after  a  pause.  ^  He  saved  you.  He  loves 
you.  He  looks  to  your  kindness  for  his  old  age. 
He  may  grow  blind  and  helpless,  and  want  you 
to  care  for  him  as  he  cared  for  you." 

*'  He  would  scarcely  ask  it  He  would  know 
what  the  world  would  be  to  me  without  you." 

"  He  would  not  ask  it  But  he  would  want  it, 
little  sister  V  she  added  very  tenderly.  "  I  have 
tried  to  be  a  loyal  Eoman  maiden  and  keep 
my  charge.  I  entreat  you,  do  not  abandon 
yours." 

^  Until  Laon  dies,  then! "  Diodora  replied,  hesi- 
tating. 

*'  After  that  it  cannot  be  long,"  the  Vestal 
&aid.  "  For  the  sake  of  me — for  the  fear  of  missing 
each  other  in  the  dark — ^for  the  sake  of  quieting 
this  fear  of  mipe,  if  it  be  a  childish  fear — as  you 
would  go  through  any  mockery  or  pain  to  bring 
me  the  smallest  thing  I  wished  for,  go  through 
that  pain  to  save  me  this  fear  now." 

A  long  silence.  Then  the  compressed  lips 
parted  in  the  old  radiant  smile  which  made  the 
worn  face  beantifuL 

"  For  thy  sake,  yes  \  What  are  fears  of  pain 
hereafter,  to  give  thee  a  day's  ease  while  I  have 
thee  ?    Would  I  not  pour  out  my  life  in  one  drop 


to  cool  thy  thirst  1    Shall  I  vow  it  to  thee  at  any 
shrine  1 " 

'^Take  my  hands  and  kiss  me  and  promise. 
That  will  be  the  surest  vow." 

"  By  our  love,  I  promise,"  the  younger  sister  said. 

Qoelia  Pulchra  was  satisfied.  They  knew  no- 
thing more  sacred  with  which  to  seal  the  vow. 

And  soon  afterwards  the  sufferer  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep.     When  she  awoke  she  said, — 

"  When  great  people  die,  there  is  generally  an 
emancipation  of  slaves.  A  Vestal  Virgin  has  some 
claims  on  Rome.  I  have  never  made  any.  That 
German  captive  who  saved  thee  is  no  longer  a  slave 
of  the  Imperial  house,  but  of  some  subject  I 
have  been  thinking  I  will  ask  it  as  my  last  request 
of  Rome,  that  his  ransom  be  paid.  I  should  like 
to  think  he  would  be  freed,  when  I  am.  Darling, 
say  those  dying  words  of  the  wise  Athenian  again." 

Diodora  repeated,  as  well  as  she  could,  the 
famiUar  words  she  had  read  so  often  to  Laon. 

" '  But  those  who  are  found  to  have  lived  an 
eminently  holy  life,  these  are  they  who,  being 
freed  or  set  at  large  from  these  regions  on  the 
earth  as  from  a  prison,  arrive  at  the  pure  abodes 
above  ;  since  our  soul  is  certainly  immortal' 

'*  And  again  :  '  He  thinks  that  I  am  he  whom  he 
shall  shortly  behold  dead !  But  do  you  be  sureties 
that  when  I  die  I  shall  not  remain,  but  shall 
depart  to  some  happy  state  of  the  blessed,  that 
when  ye  see  my  body  either  burned  or  buried, 
ye  may  not  be  afflicted  for  me,  as  though  I  suf- 
fered some  dreadful  thing,  nor  say  at  my  inter- 
ment that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  or  is  carried  out, 
or  is  buried. 

" '  The  soul  is  most  certainly  immortal  and  im- 
perishable, and  will  really  exist  in  the  unseen 
world,  taking  nothing  with  it  hut  the  discipline  it 
has  gained  hertJ* 

"  And  then  he  spoke  of  our  dwelling  on  this 
small  earth,  as  ants  or  frogs  about  a  marsh,  and 
when  we  die  getting  wings,  and  rising  to  the 
large,  pure,  beautiful  world  on  higL" 

*^  Ah,  little  sister,"  the  Vestal  said,  "  if  we  were 
sure  of  those  wings  !  sure  we  have  them  growing 
in  our  souls !  and  that  we  (if  we  indeed  live  on) 
shall  be  indeed  among  those  pure  spirits  who  will 
soar,  not  sink !  But  this  at  least  you  will  do  for 
me ;  this,  of  which  we  can  be  sure.  You  will  see 
that  the  German  captive  is  set  free.     It  will  feel 
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like  d jiiig  for  some  good,  like  a  soldier  of  our  old 
Rome,  to  know  that." 

That  night,  when  the  lamp  burned  low  towards 
morning,  the  Vestal  seemed  to  think  she  was 
alone,  as  in  the  old  Vigils  in  the  temple  at  night, 
for  she  said, — 

"  See,  beautiful,  pure,  vestal  stars,  one  by  one, 
as  you  pass  across  my  little  space  of  sky !  See, 
I,  even  I,  have  kept  the  fire  and  the  sacred  charge 
for  Borne.  Oh,  boundless  Heavens,  I  have  kept 
my  Hearth-fire  for  you  I  Are  ye  keeping  a  hearth- 
fire  for  me  ?  This  fire  I  have  kept  is  not  me ;  I 
have  but  kept  it  burning.  And  these  starry  fires 
are  not  you.  Beyond,  within,  beyond  are  ye  I 
I  am  coming !  Give  me  some  little  fire  still  to 
keep  bright  for  the  world !  Qive  me  some  great 
.  heart  where  I  may  rest  I" 

And  then,  when  the  flickering  lamp  died  out 
and  the  calm  morning  broke,  her  spirit  seemed  to 
come  into  daylight,  and  she  said,  going  back  with 
the  clear  gaze  of  those  who  are  departing, — 

"  The  German  captive  will  be  free.  It  may  seem, 
after  all,  like  my  old  dream,  when  the  Cloelia,  who 
swam  the  river  and  saved  the  children,  appeared 


to  me  and  told  me  my  life  would  be  hke  the 
stream  our  forefather  brought  from  the  Alban 
hills  to  Bome.  I  thought  it  might  then.  Bat 
perhaps  all  it  has  really  done  is  to  fill  two 
cups  of  cold  water ;  living  to  fill  one  fresh  for 
thee  morning  by  morning,  and  dying  to  purchase 
one  for  him  who  saved  thee.  Yet  even  that  is 
something." 

And  after  a  pause  she  went  on  in  a  low  voice,— 
^  He  will  be  free.  And  perhaps,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  free  too ;— out  of  prison  and  free  and 
winged,  and  know  about  you,  and  wait  for  yoa.  . 
If  there  were  only  some  One  there  before  to  wait 
for  me^  to  receive  me  I  Perhaps !  It  is  a  dark  long 
journey  to  go  on  a '  perhaps.'  Little  aister,  be  near 
me  when  I  go.  Let  me  know  that  brave  heart 
will  fear  bondage  no  more,  nor  the  scourge  nor  tbe 
cross.  Let  me  know  your  hand  is  in  mine.  Aud 
let  me  think  that  perhaps  my  life  has  been  a 
stream  of  refreshment  to  you  and  to  him;  my 
life  and  my  death.  And  that  perhaps,  perhaps 
Socrates  was  right  about  the  soul  and  her  wings, 
and  the  old  Jew  about  the  Hope.  *  For  He  cometh. 
He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth,  to  judge  the  world 
righteously.' " 
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;HE  prophet  Amos  may  be  read  very  natu- 
rally after  Joel.  Half  a  century  perhaps 
intervened  between  the  time  when  Joel 
\sTote  and  when  Amos  appeared  at  Bethel. 
Yet  they  may  have  lived  oontemporaneoosly  and  seen 
one  another;  and  tbe  echoes  of  Joel's  music  are  still  heard 
like  undertones,  beneath  the  louder,  harsher  notes  that 
come  from  Amos's  hand.  Perhaps  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Joel  was  Obadiah,  for  his  brief  book  of  one 
chapter  is  filled  with  verbally  exact  quotations  from 
Joel's  prophecies ;  and  his  oracle  against  Edom  seems 
to  have  been  spoken  at  the  time  when  Amaziah,  the 
successor  of  the  boy-king  under  whom  Joel  appeared, 
organized  a  wide  confederacy  against  that  people — 

"  The  vision  of  Obadiah  concerning  Edom — 
We  have  heard  a  mmoQr  from  the  Lord, 
And  messengers  have  been  sent  among  the  peoples, 
Saying,  Arise,  and  Let  us  arise  against  her  to  battle  " — 

and  when  this  king  infiicted  a  decisive  defeat  upon 
tliem,  and  "  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  salt  ten 
thousand,  and  took  Selaih  by  war,  and  called  the  name 
cf  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day  "  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).    Selah  is 


the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Edomite  capital  Petra, "  the 
Rock."  This  harrying  of  the  eagle's  nest  is  predicted 
by  Obadiah  :— 

"  If  thieves  had  come  to  thee,  if  robbers  by  night, 
(How  art  thou  undone !) 

Would  they  not  have  stolen  till  they  had  enouch? 
If  grape-gathereis  had  come  to  thee. 
Would  thej  not  have  left  some  gleanings? 
How  is  Esau  ransacked  t 
His  hidden  things  rifled  •  "—Verse  5. 

If  this  be  the  true  position  of  Obadiah,  be  would  stsnd 
almost  exactly  half-way  between  Joel  and  Amos.  Bat 
there  are  many  questions  connected  with  this  Httle  pro- 
phecy difficult  to  answer,  and  though  its  treatment  ought 
to  precede  that  of  Amos— if  the  trilogy,  Joel,  Obadiah, 
and  Amos  be  read  together— the  exact  order  is  of  less 
consequence.  And  the  great  contrast  between  Joel  and 
Amos  makes  it  interesting  to  read  the  one  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  the  other. 

Joel  and  Amos  were  both  men  of  God,  both  prophets, 
both  sprung  from  the  same  land,  both  addressed  them- 
selves  to  the  same  people,  they  lived  within  a  few  years 
of  each  other,  and  perhaps  only  a  dozen  miles  apart,  yet 
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the  difference  between  them  is  immense.    Tht  one  teas 
a  prophet  of  the  city,  the  other  of  the  country.    It  is,  not 
probable  that  living  in  the  city  alone  made  Joel  a  pro- 
phet of  the  dty — he  was  so  by  natmre  ;  nor  that  living  in 
the  comitry  made  Amos  a  prophet  of  the  country.    Cir- 
cumstances cannot  create  a  genius,  but  they  may  pre- 
serve and  mature  it    And  beyond  this,  that  Joel  lived 
irith  the  tides  of  life  washing  up  about  him  on  every 
siie,  on  the  shore  where  the  tides  eddy  and  are  short 
and  cross  and  broken  by  obstacles,  while  Amos  in  his 
solitade  was,  so  to  speak,  moored  far  out  at  sea,  where 
the  principles  of  morality  and  life  flow  on  in  steady  and 
onchecked  currents,  there  was  little  difference  in  their 
outvard  circumstances.     The  country  of  Israel  is  so 
small  that  the  same  external  nature  is  common  to  almost 
all  its  inhabitants,  and,  in  the  case  of  Joel  and  Amos, 
many  of  the  same  objects  actually  met  their  daily  view. 
What  Joel  saw  daily  is  very  much  what  any  one  who 
visits  Jerusalem  still  will  see ;  almost  the  same  as  what 
the  Lord  saw  when  he  wept  over  it.    All  things  in  the 
East  are  rigid  and  unalterable.    Language  and  manners 
oever  vary.    Human  enterprise  leaves  no  marks  on  the 
face  of  Nature.    The  beloved  city  seen  from  without 
could  not  have  been  very  unlike  what  it  is  now.    The 
great  outiines  have  always  been  the  same. .  The  gorge 
of  Hinnom,  deep  and  shady,  haunted  by  dreary  memo- 
ries of  bloody  orgies,  sweeps  still  round  the  southern 
comer  as  of  old,  and  you  go  into  it  and  live  over  again 
the  wild  dark  history  of  many  of  its  transactions.    The 
broad  hollow  of  Jehoshaphat,  named  first  by  Joel, 
narrowing  by  degrees,  till  it  becomes  the  deep  gorge  of 
the  Kedron,  turns  gently  round  the  north-east  comer, 
and  then  shoots  straight  by  the  walls  of  the  temple  area 
as  before.    There  bubbles  up  the  pool  of  Siloam  as  ever ; 
there  sleeps  the  still  garden  which  was  Gethsenmne, 
fattened  by  the  dark  olive  which  gave  it  its  name.    East 
lies  the  sacred  Olivet,  as  it  lay  in  JoeFs  day  and 
Zechariah*s,  and  as  it  lay  in  the  days  of  Another— re- 
garding whom  the  latter  prophet  predicts  that  His  feet 
shall  stand  upon  it  again,  and  "  it  shall  cleave  in  the 
midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west." 
It  is  bare  and  desolate  now,  with  only  a  stunted  olive 
here  and  there  to  be  seen  on  it ;  but  over  its  northern 
side  ruDS  the  way  which  David  went  up  bareheaded, 
fleeing  from  his  rebel  son — a  way  that  Joel  must  have 
often  looked  on  with  a  sacred  curiosity  ;  and  round  its 
sonthem  shoulder  sweeps  the  same  road  that  the  Master 
and  his  disciples  often  walked  to  the  little  Bethany, 
nestled  in  its  south-east  comer,  itself  a  garden,  but  full 
in  view  of  the  great  brown  desert,  sloping  down  for 
twenty   miles   till  it  meets   the   luxuriant   serpent- 
twine  of  the  Jordan  valley.    And  behind  all  are  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  rising  sheer  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  waters  here  and  there  flash  through  the  gorges 
of  the  hills  of  Judaea,  and  standing  up  to  the  sky  flat  on 
the  top  like  a  rampart    All  this  is  now  as  it  was  to 
Joel— all  is  unchanged.     And  the  moon — ^the  great 
white  Eastern  moon,  that  fascinates  all  observers,  whose 
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broad  whiteness  Joel  says  shall  be  turned  into  blood  ; 
and  which  exerts  such  mystic  influence  on  men  when 
she  is  "  walking  in  brightness,"  that  Job  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  purge  himself  from  the  imputation  of  doing 
homage — "  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand"— to  her 
— climbs  over  the  Moab  mountains,  or  stands  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  as  ever.  These  are  the  things  the 
dweller  in  Jerasalem  sees  now,  and  they  are  what  Joel 
saw.  And  what  .Amos  saw  did  not  greatly  differ.  For 
to  him  in  Tekoa,  only  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city,  the 
tops  of  Olivet  were  always  visible ;  and  twelve  miles 
past  the  city  to  the  north  the  pile-crowned  Nebi 
Samwil,  the  ancient  Mizpeh ;  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
Moabite  hills  rose  also  on  the  east ;  and  the  wilderness 
of  Judsea  lay  before  them  drowsing  in  the  thick  sun- 
shine ;  and  through  the  depressions  between  the  Iiills 
shone  the  dull  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But,  for  all 
this,  Joel  had  daily  before  him  Life,  and  Amos  Nature  ; 
and  the  one  became  the  prophet  of  Life  and  the  otlier  of 
Nature. 

This  is  what  we  mean.  Human  life  is  various; 
Nature  is  uniform.  There  are  laws  that  govern  life  as 
sure  as  the  laws  that  prevail  in  Nature :  but  these  laws 
are  many,  and  they  invade  and  modify  one  another, 
and  their  absoluteness  deserts  them  ;  and  men  are 
moved  and  act  from  a  complexity  of  reasons,  and  con- 
siderations come  in  to  impair  the  force  of  principles. 
And  as  they  act  not  along  the  line  of  one  simple  moral 
force,  but  on  that  line  which  results  from  the  action  of 
forces  that  modify  one  another,  so  considerations  must 
come  in  when  their  actions  are  to  be  judged.  And  thus 
one  mixing  in  the  throng  of  men  becomes  more  reserved 
in  judgment,  and  he  acquires  a  flexibility  and  sympathy 
which  one  rarely  reaches  to  whose  intercourse  with  men 
is  scanty.  There  is  about  the  latter  often  a  directness 
of  opinion,  and  a  decision  and  bareness  of  judgpient— 
naive,  no  doubt,  and  trae  in  theory — which  shows 
familiarity  with  principles,  but  not  with  the  modifica- 
tions which  they  suffer  in  human  life.  Such  judgments 
are  almost  never  tme.  But  so  far  as  inspired  writers 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  classes  of  men,  Joel  and  Amos 
represent  these  two  classes.  The  one  is  flexible,  the 
other  rigid ;  the  one  various,  the  other  monotonous. 
Joel  is  full  of  sympathies  for  human  life.  He  has  a 
positive  pleasure  in  counting  up  one  by  one  the  stages 
and  degrees  of  the  life  of  men,  as  a  miser  passes  each 
separate  piece  over  his  hand,  that  he  may  feel  as  well  as 
see  it—"  the  people,  the  elders,  the  children,  those  that 
suck  the  breast,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride."  And 
in  like  manner  the  living  creatures  and  the  vegetable 
forms:  they  are  beautiful  to  him— and  he  feels  they 
must  be  so  to  their  Maker  also— and  pitiful  in  their 
distress.  And  it  is  through  this  love  for  men  and  life, 
and  all  that  is,  that  he  rises  up  to  God ;  and  he  invests 
him  with  the  same  humanities,  and  pity,  and  allowances 
that  he  has  learned  himself  among  the  throng  of  men. 
He  thinks  of  God  as  of  one  flexible,  mobile,  trembling 
like  a  fine  string  to  human  appeal,  "  repenting  him  of 
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the  evil;"  of  inde6uite  aflfoctibility — "who  knows 
whether  he  may  not  turn  ? " — ^taking  into  account  con- 
siderations in  dealing  with  hia  people.  Amofi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  severe.  He  has  a  scorn  of  civilized 
life :  he  sneers  at  the  "  palaces"  of  the  proud  citizens, 
and  threatens  them  with  the  flames  in  words  of  indig- 
nation unmixed  with  sorrow ;  and  the  fine  women  of 
Samaria  he  chastises  in  a  figure  which,  from  a  herds- 
man's point  of  view,  is  telling  enough — as  "  cows  of 
Bashan."  Amos  descends  to  men  from  Qod ;  and  he 
has  risen  to  God  from  Nature — from  the  stem,  naked, 
changeless  desert,  from  the  vastness  and  regularity  of 
the  midnight  heavens  (v.  8).  And  God  is  to  him  the 
monotonous  ruler,  the  invariable  current  of  whose  will 
and  effort  runs  in  a  deep,  straight  channel — a  stream 
that  none  can  stem,  or  reverse,  or  turn  aside,  or  even  in 
the  least  retard.  He  has  quite  as  much  sympathy  as 
Joel,  but  it  is  of  another  kind.  He  is  fascinated  by  the 
tragic  in  life.  Even  when  Joel  mourns,  it  is  not  the 
present  evil  so  much  as  the  lost  good.  It  is  the  memory 
of  departed  pleasures  that  affects  him :  **  the  com  is 
wasted,  the  new  wine  is  dried  up ;''  "joy  is  withered 
away  from  the  sons  of  men."  His  nature,  delicately 
sensitive  to  all  the  forms  of  reality  and  the  joyousness 
of  existence,  cannot  fathom  sorrow  as  a  thing  in  itself; 
it  is  never  more  than  the  absence  of  joy.  But  Amos 
goes  down  with  his  naked  feet  into  the  cold  waters 
of  a  positive  sorrow.  It  is  an  entity  to  him,  a  real 
thing,  which  he  scans,  and  manipulates,  and  gloats 
over.  The  corpse  to  him  is  not  merely  lifeless,  it  is 
dead.  No  prophet  draws  such  appalling,  lonely  pictures 
of  affliction  and  death  as  he  does : 

"Thns  Math  the  Lord: 
WalliDg  for  the  dead  shall  be  in  all  streets ; 
And  they  shall  cry  In  all  the  wajs,  Oh !  oh ! 
And  they  shall  caJl  the  hTiabandman  to  mooming. 
And  '  wailing  for  the  dead'  to  all  skilful  in  lamenUtion." 
— T.  18. 

And  there  is  a  more  dreary  passage  in  which  the  exter- 
minating effect  of  the  pestQonce  coming  after  war  is 
described : 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ten  men  be  left  in  one  honse 
That  they  shall  die ; 
And  the  relative  who  comes  to  bury 
Shall  lift  np  the  bones  to  carry  them  from  the  house, 
And  shall  say  to  him  who  Is  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 

house, 
Are  there  still  any  more  beside  you  ? 
And  he  shaU  say,  None ! 
And  he  shall  answer,  'st !  for  we  mnjt  not  mention  the 

name  of  the  Lord." 

The  one  in  "  the  innermost  part  of  the  house"  is  either 
some  survivor,  sick  but  not  yet  dead— or  rather  some  one 
who  has  gone  in  to  explore  in  the  recesses  of  the  house 
the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  pest.  But  that  inquiry 
if  there  be  more  corpses  yet ;  and  that  terror-stricken 
Hush  !  lest,  if  Jehovah  be  alluded  to,  new  plagues  may 
come  from  him,  are  touches  of  the  bUnkest  desolation. 
Little  is  known  regarding  this  prophet  more  than 
that  he  belonged  to  the  district  of  Tekoa,  and  was  a 
shepherd.    Tekoa,  from  where  the  wise  woman  came 


whom  Joab  employed  to  turn  the  heart  of  David  again 
toward  his  banished  son,  was  a  place  twelve  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  almost  the  furthest  village  in  that  directioo, 
all  beyond  it  ronning  into  pasture,  and  dipping  doim 
into  the  desert,  so  that  the  region  was  well  adapted  for 
flocks,, and  the  depressed  valleys  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sycaiQore-fig.  The  place  is  known  from  the  still 
remaining  ruins.  And  in  this  neighbourhood  Amos  was 
one  ''of  the  herd  men."  The  word  noqedy  rendered 
''  herdman,"  is  not  decisive  of  tlie  prophet's  position. 
He  might  have  been  the  owner  of  large  flocks  and  still 
have  home  this  name ;  for  even  Mesha,  the  king  of 
Moab,  is  so  called  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  though  the  word  is 
there  rendered  ' '  sheepmaster."  But  A  mos  further  s&js 
of  himself,  that  God  took  him  "/rom  behind  theJUct" 
(viL  14) ;  and  probably  he  did  not  own,  but  only  kept 
the  flocks :  and  be  adds  that  he  was  ''  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fruit'" — ^a  kind  of  food  only  used  by  the  poor- 
est of  the  people.  He  was,  as  these  things  show,  a  man 
of  the  lowest  rank,  but  of  fine  genius ;  and  an  example^ 
to  which  there  are  not  many  like,  of  the  freeness  of  the 
grace  that  called  to  the  prophetic  office. 

Of  his  manner  of  life  before  his  call  to  prophecy,  be- 
yond what  we  can  imagine  from  his  occupation,  we  know 
nothing;  nor  of  the  causes,  if  any  secondary  causes  there 
were,  that  induced  him  to  cross  the  border  and  testify 
against  the  northern  kingdom.  Though  a  shepherd,  be 
was  leamed  in  the  things  of  God.  He  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Pentateuch.  Some  historical  work 
must  have  been  in  his  hands.  He  also  quotes  verbally 
Joel,  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office.  He  can- 
not, one  would  fancy,  be  a  specimen  of  the  men  of  whom 
his  class  in  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  was  composed.  It 
could  hardly  happen  that  such  knowledge  of  history,  and 
such  power  to  generalize  on  the  principles  of  God's 
government,  as  he  everywhere  shows,  could  have  been 
common  among  the  herdsmen  of  his  day.  And  yet  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  not  usually  teach  mere  &cts  that 
could  otherwise  be  learned.  And  we  may  infer,  from  tlie 
case  of  Amos,  that  the  nation's  history  was  known  in  its 
mam  turns  even  among  the  common  people,  and  that 
the  rudest  and  furthest  from  the  centre  of  civilization 
had  often  profound  thoughts  of  God,  and  meditated  very 
broadly  on  his  ways.  From  a  single  word,  "his 
brother"  (I  11),  we  find  that  Amos  was  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  From  another  word, 
<'  Moab  shall  die  witk  tumult "  (ii.  2),  we  see  that  the 
prophecies  of  Balaam  were  familiar  to  him.  He  knovs 
of  the  forty  years'  march  in  the  wilderness  (iL  10),  and 
adds  details  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  people 
then  which  we  do  not  leam  elsewhere  (v.  26),  if  the  or- 
dinary version  of  this  passage  be  accepted.  The  prohi- 
bitions of  the  law  are  often  insisted  on  when  be  is  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  the  nation,  and  many  allusions 
throughout  his  prophecies  are  verbal  coincidences  vith 
Dueteronomy.  He  shows  a  peculiar  liking  fur  making 
geographical  allusions— as  to  Oalneh  and  Kir  and 
Hamath ;  and  has  a  fondness  for  ethnological  investigs' 
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tions— as  when  he  writes  that  God  brought  the  Philis- 
tines from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  as  well  as 
Israel  from  Egypt  (ix.  7).    The  broad  view  of  a  uni- 
versal Providence  which  appears  in  such  comparisons  is 
common  to  all  the  prophets,  and  though  to  one  in 
the  position  of  Amos  it  might  seem  less  likely  to  occur, 
it  is  not  wanting  even  in  him.    There  is  no  calumny 
against  the  Old  Testament  writers  so  great  as  that  which 
attributes  to  them  a  narrow  particularism  and  Jewish- 
ness.    They  are  not  Jewish  either  in  doctrine  or  in  feel- 
ing.   They  are  universal  in  all  things.    Their  God— 
''God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called."    Their 
^lessiah— <*  His  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea."    If 
they  have  meantime  a  monopoly  of  religious  knowledge, 
that  is  not  long  to  endure—"  The  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
iraters  cover  the  sea."     They  are  not  the  exclusive 
objects  of  the  great  redemptive  processes  that  God  is 
carrying  on ;  they  are  only  the  centre  of  them.    "  The 
Lord  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,"  but  the  echoes  of  the 
Jadge*8  voice  penetrate  to  the  ears  of  the  most  distant 
peoples.    Judgment  as  well  as  mercy  begins  with  the 
house  of  God.    All  currents  of  God*s  action  begin  to 
flow  from  Zion,  but  they  roll  on  till  they  cover  the  earth. 
Amos  teaches  this  truth  in  a  striking  way  in  his  first 
cliapters,  where  he  describes  the  circular  judgment  of 
God,  sweeping  round  on  all  the  nations  about  Israel,  and 
at  last  settling  down  and  discharging  its  full  fury  on 
Israel  itself.    And  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  shows  a 
profound  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  even  of  his  bitterest 
national  foes :  "  Wherefore  my  bowels  shall  sound  like 
an  harp  for  Moab,  and  mine  inward  parts  for  Kir- 
haresh"  (Isa.  xvL  11).    It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  that  the  history  of  opmion  reveals,  that  the 
belief  ever  could  have  been  entertained,  either  that  the 
Old  Testament  writers  regard  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  with  other  kingdoms  of  the 
nations,  and  consequently  that  all  the  lofty  things  they 
say  of  it  are  to  be  put  down  to  hyperbole  and  national 
pride ;  or  that  they  consider  their  nation  as  having  any 
exclusive  interest  in  the  regard  of  God.    They  estimate 
themselves  rightly  as  the  people  of  the  Lord,  they  esti- 
mate other  nations  rightly  as  all  destined  to  stand  to 
him  in  the  same  relation  as  themselves. 

What  was  the  prophet's  history  subsequent  to  his 
appearing  at  Bethel  we  are  not  told.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that,  his  task  over,  he  returned  again  to  his 
flocks.  And  there  may  be  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
he  crossed  his  own  border  only  to  die.  There  is  a 
legend,  ill-authenticated,  it  is  true,  that  Amaziah,  the 
priest  of  Bethel,  went  the  length  of  violence  to  stop  the 
prophet's  mouth;  and  that  the  priest's  son  drove  a  nail 
tlu-ough  his  temples,  or  struck  him  on  the  temples  with 
a  dab,  and  that  he  had  only  strength  left  to  reach  home 
to  die.  Bat  all  this  is  little  probable.  For  the  Book  of 
Amos  is  not  a  disjointed  series  of  fragments,  but  a  com- 
pact orderly  whole,  the  product  of  care  and  skilful 
arrangement.     And  the  heading  of  it,  which  is  pro- 


bably due  to  the  prophet  himself,  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  written  till  at  least  two  years  after  the  time  when 
most  of  it  was  spoken  :  "  The  words  of  Amos,  which  he 
saw  concerning  Israel  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake."  This 
earthquake,  which  formed  an  epoch  in  men's  memories — 
for  Zechariah  recurs  to  it—happened  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah :  *'  Ye  shall  flee,  as  ye  fled  before  the  earth- 
quake in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  :  and  the 
Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with  thee" 
(Zech.  xiv.  6).  The  long  rule  of  this  king  began  about 
810  before  Christ ;  and  even  if  the  earthquake  occurred 
very  early  in  his  reign,  as  Amos  appeared  as  a  prophet 
only  two  years  before  it,  we  coUld  not  assign  to  him  an 
earlier  date  than  the  above.  But  we  may  assume  that 
his  expedition  to  Israel  took  place  somewhere  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  ninth  century,  and  that  the  opening 
reign  of  Uzziah  witnessed  the  meteor-like  career  of  this 
prophet,  as  its  close  was  contemporary  with  the  rise  of 
the  brightest  star  of  prophecy,  whose  inaugural  vision 
was  seen  ''  in  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died"  (Isa.  vi.). 
Jeroboam  the  second  had  been  king  over  Israel  already 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  In  the  northern  kingdom 
another  prophet  had  ere  this  time  appeared,  and  pre- 
dicted the  extensive  conquests  of  this  monarch;  though, 
perhaps,  that  episode  in  the  prophet's  history  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  us,  his  mission  to  Nineveh,  occurred 
at  a  later  period.  Jeroboam  "restored  the  coast  of 
Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the 
son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath-hepher" 
(2  Kings  xiv.  25).  These  operations  took  place,  most 
probably,  early  in  the  reign  of  this  able  monarch.  They 
certainly  had  been  conducted  before  the  prophet  Amos 
threatened  the  northern  kingdom  with  its  downfall,  for 
he  alludes  to  Hamath  as  the  scene  of  recent  changes, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel :  "  They 
shall  aflftict  you  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  river  of  the  wilderness"  (vL  14).  The  northern 
kingdom  reached  its  highest  splendour  under  the  second 
Jeroboam.  His  long  reign  of  over  forty  years  gave  his 
great  talents  scope,  and  afibrded  time  for  his  enterprises 
to  consolidate.  Along  with  great  energy  and  courage  he 
had  also  self-controL  It  is  said  that  "  he  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord;"  but  men  of  great  talents  are 
not  usually  altogether  destitute  of  reverence  for  tlie 
truth,  and  whatever  his  motives  were  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  the  sycophantish 
outcries  of  his  priest  at  Bethel  to  take  any  measures 
against  Amos.  He  can  hardly  have  thought  the  matter 
too  light  a  thing  to  attend  to,  for  it  concerned  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  The  schism  of  the  north  did 
not  originate  in  a  religious  divergence,  but  a  difference 
of  religion  early  entered  into  the  essence  of  its  constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  this  difference  had  disappeared,  the  politi- 
cal schism  would  have  come  to  an  end.    It  was  always 
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part  of  the  policy  of  those  northern  kings  who  were  wise 
enough,  and  not  too  wicked  to  have  any  policy,  to  work 
the  religious  element  of  the  constitution.  They  pro- 
hibited pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  established  a 
splendid  cultus  of  their  own.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
religion  of  the  northern  kingdom  is  sometimes  misunder- 
stood. It  was  not  of  course  pure  worship  of  Jehovali, 
but  it  was  not  sheer  idokitry.  It  was  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  under  sensuous  forms.  They  did  not  adore 
the  calf ;  they  adored  Jehovah  under  the  symbol  of  a 
calf.  Many  things  led  to  this  particular  form.  Old 
recollections  of  Egyptian  times,  not  yet  eradicated  from 
the  nation's  heart;  personal  predilections  of  the  first 
Jeroboam  himself,  from  his  Egyptian  connections ;  per- 
haps too  to  some  deep  tendency  in  human  nature  towards 
this  symbol— all  may  have  contributed.  But  this  fact 
that  the  worship  of  the  north  was  only  a  corrupt  worship 
of  Jehovah,  explains  how  Israel  was  still  held  ^mrt  of 
the  nation,  and  visited  by  prophets  and  spoken  to  by 
God.  It  also  explains  how  the  nation  for  a  long  time 
throve  under  this  calf- worship,  and  how,  though  such 
prophets  as  Amos  and  Hosea  denounced  it,  they  did  not 
vet  altogether  break  with  the  nation  nor  cany  on  that 
war  of  extermination  against  it  which  Elijah  waged 
against  the  worship  of  Baal  of  his  day.  The  latter  was 
pure  idolatry  and  a  foreign  importation,  the  calf-wor- 
ship was  but  a  corruption  of  the  true  religion  and  of 
native  growth.  And  one  can  imagine,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  corrupt  churches  of  our  own  time,  how  much 
real  virtue  and  true  piety  there  may  have  been  along 
with  all  its  corruptions  in  the  northern  kingdom. 
Although  religious  opinions  be  the  food  on  which  reli- 
gious life  is  supported,  the  latter  has,  like  the  natural 
life,  the  power  of  assimilating  the  true  and  rejecting 
what  is  hurtful.  On  very  many  the  comipt  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  exerted  but  little 
deteriorating  influence.  The  religious  taste  instinctively 
put  aside  what  was  noxious.  And  corruptions  that  grow 
up  on  the  native  soil  of  a  people  are  generally  connected 
with  forms  of  truth  that  modify  them  and  work  down 
their  bad  influence.  In  process  of  time,  of  course,  the 
evil  did  overmaster  and  extinguish  the  counteracting 
good,  as  is  its  manner,  and  gradually  society  became  too 
corrupt  to  hold  together.  And  the  lesson  read  to 
churches  and  nations,  by  this  history  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  is  even  more  to  be  pondered  when  it  is  seen 
how  political  annihilation  so  surely  followed  what  was 
but  a  corruption  of  the  true  worship  of  God. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  northern  kingdom  when 
Amos  addressed  to  it  the  words  of  Jehovah.  The  time 
was  one  of  great  outward  prosperity.  The  arms  of 
Jeroboam  had  been  successful  everywhere,  and  the  old 
enemies  of  Israel  had  been,  as  it  seemed,  finally  defeated, 
and  the  old  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  permanently 
restored.  Peace  reigned,  and  with  peace  security. 
Distant  rumours  of  a  mighty  and  active  power  operating 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  threatening  to  come  into  collision 
on  the  east  with  Syria,  were  too  vague  to  cause  alarm 


in  the  fortress  of  Samaria.  Men  were  at  ease  in  Zion, 
and  confident  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria.  The 
country,  too,was  very  religious.  Jeroboam  the  fint  bad,  fts 
a  matter  of  policy,  set  up  an  altar  at  Bethel  to  prevent 
communication  with  Jerusalem ;  and  then,  as  a  matter 
of  faith,  given  to  some  extent  the  worship  of  Jehorah 
a  visible  object  For  convenience'  sake,  or  under  s 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  spots  made  sacred  by  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs,  particularly  where  God  had 
visited  them,  altars  were  set  up  at  Gilgal  for  the  tribes 
by  the  Jordan,  and  at  Beersheba  for  dependents  lying 
in  the  south.  Amos  tells  us  that  this  worship  was  veiy 
sedulously  carried  on ;  and,  what  is  veiy  interesting,  we 
learn,  from  the  enumeration  of  customs  he  gives  us, 
that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  to  a  large  extent  in  ose  in 
the  northern  kingdoqn,  though  of  course  perverted. 
The  kingdom  was  Qtill  part  of  the  nation,  still  had  its 
faith,  still  worshipped  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  still 
was  visited  by  prophets  of  God  from  Judsea,  and  still 
existed  under  that  miraculous  tutelage  of  God,  its  theo- 
cratic ruler.  The  worship  of  the  Lord,  at  the  pbuts 
stated,  was  very  regular,  and  with  much  outward  im- 
pressiveness  and  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  worship- 
pers. Men  were  ready  with  free-will  ofierings  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  law  required.  Amos  ironically  invites 
the  people  to  new  urgency  in  their  worship :— 

"  Come  to  Bethel,  snd  tnaagress ; 
At  Oilgal  multiply  tmugreaiions ; 
Bring  ererf  morniog  early  jour  lacrifices. 
Your  tithes  ereiy  three  d&js : 
Offer  the  thankoffering  of  leayen. 
And  proclaim  the  Toluntary  offerings,  publish  them : 
For  so  ye  like,  ^e  children  of  Israel, 
Saith  the  Lord." 

And  then  with  a  sudden  transition  he  holds  up  before 
them  what  they  gain  by  it  all,  and  what  the  Lord's 
action  is  on  his  side : — 

"  And  I  too — I  hare  glren  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  jcof 
cities, 
And  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places ; 
And  ye  hare  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.**-^!!!.  4 

The  stated  feasts  were  regularly  kept  The  Lord  says, 
« I  despise  your  feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your 
solemn  assemblies."  The  worship,  as  at  Jerusalem,  was 
accompanied  with  sacred  music :  "  Take  thou  away  from 
me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody 
of  thy  viols"  (v.  21,  foil.).  Everything  was  done  to 
make  the  service  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  this 
may  not  have  been  altogether  policy ;  but  some  pious 
hands  helped  to  rear  those  altars,  and  some  devout 
hearts  worshipped  before  them.  Religious  men  some- 
times sufier  restraint  from  political  exigencies.  But 
they  are  not  all  bad  men  who  are  members  of  an  impure 
church.  And  much  true  work  of  God  has  been  done 
in  churches  corrupted  by  political  interference.  Never- 
theless,  the  sure  progress  of  all  this  is  towards  dissolu- 
tion.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  lump.  In  the  midst 
of  its  most  splendid  prosperity  the  nation  was  dedining. 
Its  prosperity  helped  towards  its  decline,  because  the 
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luxurioiisness  coiumon  to  such  a  state  advanced  un- 
checked by  any  high  morality.  Perhaps  the  sootfaem 
shepherd  scans  with  a  severe  enough  eye  the  objects  of 
refinement,  and  perhaps  the  vices  he  enumerate  were, 
though  frequent,  not  general.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
luiuiy  had  gone  a  great  way,  and  also  demoralization, 
chiefly  emong  the  higher  ranks.  Amos  constantly  harps 
upon  their  "  palaces ; "  he  sneers  at  their  effeminacy  in 
lying  "  on  the  ends  of  couches,  and 'on  Damask  beds*' 
(iiL  12)—"  that  lie  on  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  them- 
selves on  couches"  (vi.  4) ;  and  threatens  with  ruin 
'^  their  winter  house  with  the  summer  house  :  and  the 
bonses  of  ivory  shall  perish*'  (iiL  15).  He  hates  their 
dilettante  refinement,  and  their  enfeebled  superficial 
civilization, — 

"  ThAt  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol. 
And  inyent  to  themselvet  instruments  of  music,  like  David  ; 
That  drink  in  bowls  of  wine. 
And  anoint  themselves  with  the  finest  ointments." — ^vi.  5. 

But  the  boundary  between  luxury  and  sensuality  is 
never  well-defined,  and  the  last  was  already  too  visible 
where  it  is  most  offensive— among  the  women  of  the 
country,  whom  Amos  describes  as  "  cows  of  Bashan," 
full-fed,  luxurious,  wanton,  greedy,  saying  to  their  lords, 
^*  Bring,  and  let  us  drink ! "  It  is  a  law  traced  with 
awful  distinctness  by  Paul  in  the  1st  of  Romans,  that 
nngodliuess  is  the  fountain  of  all  evils ;  that  men  first 
corrupt  the  idea  of  God,  and  then  pass  down  towards 
complete  debasing  of  themselves,  and  then  further  to 
sQcli  enmity  and  strife  that  in  their  feebleness  from 
vice  the  bonds  of  society  can  no  longer  hold  it  together. 
The  law  is  very  visible  in  the  history  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  The  sins  which  Amos  reproves  are,  first, 
this  corrupt  worship  of  Qod  ;  then  sensual  corruption, 
which  had  reached  such  a  height  as  to  be  even  against 
nature—''  a  man  and  his  father  go  in  to  the  same  maid." 
Sin  enlarges.  When  the  father  sins  in  the  sight  of  the 
son,  the  latter  will  imitate  and  add.  The  father  will 
sin  simply,  the  son  will  make  the  sin  monstrous.  And 
then,  lastly,  there  was  such  social  oppression  and  deceit 
and  war  of  class  against  class,  that  it  scarcely  needed  a 
prc>phet  to  see  that  the  nation  must  speedily  break  up. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  real  state  of 
society  m  Israel  as  compared  with  our  own  social  con- 
dition. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vices  stigma- 
tized by  Amos  prevail  among  ourselves,  and  that  ser- 
mons of  a  stringency  and  severity  similar  to  his  could 
be  and  are  levelled  against  us.  AVaa  the  state  of  society 
in  Samaria  worse  than  it  is  in  our  own  capitals  ?  In 
some  respects,  from  the  absence  of  law  in  the  East, 
class  oppression  is  much  easier  than  with  us.  But 
otherwise,  perhaps,  Samaria  fell  from  a  state  of  dis- 
order not  greatly  more  gross  than  prevails  in  Europe. 
The  question  is  very  much  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
vices  denounced  had  invaded  society.  There  may  have 
been  living  religion  among  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  but 
perhaps  the  national  worship  contained  too  fundamental 
a  falsehood  in  it  long  to  retain  much  influence  over  the 


intelligent.  The  upper  classes  were,  in  Amos's  days, 
becoming  wholly  irreligious.  This  irreligiousness  showed 
itself  in  various  ways ;  for  example,  in  an  overmastering 
devotion  to  trade,  and  great  fraudulence  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,— 

"  Saying,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  over, 
That  we  may  sell  com! 
And  the  Sabbath, 
That  we  may  set  forth  wheat — 
Making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great. 
And  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit?" — viiL  5. 

And,  of  course,  in  the  usual  adulteration  of  what  was 
sold  to  the  helpless  poor,  **  selling  the  refuse  of  the 
grain."  Even  in  a  more  decided  way  the  spirit  of  un- 
godliness came  out  in  the  shape  of  bold  and  contemptu- 
ous impiety,  in  turning  to  the  uses  of  revelry  the  saa-ed 
vessels: 

"That  drink  wine  out  of  sacrificial  bowls — 
That  lay  themselves  on  pledged  garments, 
Beside  every  altar. 

And  drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned. 
In  the  house  of  their  God.'*— ii.  a 

But  they  had  even  gone  further.  They  were  not  only 
driven  by  evil  passions,  but  they  became  calculating  in 
their  wickedness.  They  went  about  beforehand  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  their  evil.  They  would  put  down  all 
reprovers.  They  sought  to  suppress  the  grace  of  Qod 
when  it  was  a  reproof  to  them : 

"  Ye  made  the  Nazarites  drink  wine, 
And  the  prophets  je  commanded,  saying : 
Prophesy  not  I"— U.  12. 

The  prophets  they  silenced,  as  not  being  able  to  corrupt 
them ;  the  Nazarites  they  seduced  and  befooled,  not 
being  able  otherwise  to  silence  the  loud  protest  of  their 
self-restraint  Qreed  of  gain,  luxnriousness,  bitter 
cruelty  to  one  another,  such  irreverence  that  sinned 
openly  even  in  the  holy  places,  such  ungodliness  that  it 
sought  if  it  could  to  befool  the  grace  of  Qod— these 
were  the  vices  of  men  in  this  time. 

And  this  stern  solitary  shepherd  from  the  south  was 
the  man  chosen  by  Qod  to  denounce  them  and  fore- 
show his  certain  judgments  upon  them.  No  fitter  in- 
stmment  could  have  been  found.  The  disease  needed 
a  desperate  remedy,  if  now  any  remedy  could  be  found. 
These  corrupt  members  must  be  "  hewed  by  the  pro- 
phets" if  any  part  of  the  frame  was  to  be  saved.  And 
to  the  soft  livers  of  the  northern  capital  this  wild  tragic 
shepherd  from  the  south  must  have  been  as  wonderful 
and  disquieting  as  they  were  odious  to  him.  In  the 
words  of  Amaziah,  **  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  all 
his  words."  We  fancy  him  nothing  uncommon  in  ap- 
pearance, but  like  Afellahh  of  the  present  day— a  dark, 
spare,  abstemious  man,  eating  only  dates  and  bread, 
drinking  only  water;  loving  solitude,  his  companion 
from  a  child ;  going  about  after  his  flocks,  sUently 
drinking  in  all  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  casting 
all  her  processes  into  religious  forms ;  with  a  wonderful 
deep  eye  that  saw  and  kept  all  the  movements  of  life- 
less things  and  all  the  habita  of  the  wild  creatures  to  brin; 
them  out  to  point  his  teaching.  And  Jehovah  shall  press 
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down  Israel  "as  a  waggon  foil  of  sheaves  presses  what 
k  under  it ;"  a  graphic  figure  of  crushing  calamity.  And 
the  remnant  that  is  left  of  Israel  shall  be  *'  as  when  a 
shepherd  saves  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  feet  or 
a  piece  of  an  ear"— all  else  devoured.  And  to  the  ora- 
cular sentence  borrowed  from  Joel,  '^  The  Lord  shall 
roar  out  of  Zion/'  he  adds  the  counterpart  from  his 
own  observation,  '^  Will  the  Hon  roar  except  he  have 
caught  a  prey  ?"  and  the  shuddering  nation  is  between 
the  feet  and  in  the  jaws  of  the  destroyer.  And  as  he 
watched  the  movements  of  Orion  overhead,  and  the 


"  bunch,"  as  he  called  it,  of  the  Pleiades,  he  drunk  in 
large  thoughts  of  the  grandeur  and  the  UDiformity  of 
God.  And  with  these  bare,  sharp  doctrines  he  set  out 
to  preach  to  the  sinful  nation ;  and  the  texts  he  uses 
are  these :  ^  The  Lord  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,"  and 
"Prepare  to  meet  thy  God!"  but  adding  a  great 
promise  to  all  his  denunciations :  "  In  that  day  will 
I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and 
close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  ndse  up 
his  ruins,  and  I  will  buUd  it  as  in  the  days  of  old" 
(ix.  II). 
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|OVELIER  morning  never  broke  even 
on  Spain  than  that  which  was  opening 
upon  the  capital  of  Andalusia  as  we 
quitted  it,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  week, 
to  traverse  the  lower  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
As  we  stepped  down  into  tlie  marble-paved  patio, 
and  the  porter  undid  the  bolt  and  threw  open 
the  outer  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Madrid,  a  feeling 
of  sadness  came  over  us,  such  as  we  might  have 
felt  on  leaving  a  spot  where  we  bad  long  dwelt, 
or  a  valued  friend  whom  we  had  long  known. 
We  cast  a  glance  back  on  the  huge  banana-tree 
which  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  beside  the 
trickling  fountain,  and  saw  it  spreading  out  its 
broad  penons  in  the  soft  light  and  breezeless  air 
of  the  morning.  The  sight  of  it  recalled  the 
dreamy  Oriental  sort  of  life  we  had  lived  beside 
it.  There  had  we  sat,  under  its  shade,  and  sipped 
our  morning  cup  of  coffee.  And  when  eyening 
came,  and  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and  many  a 
golden  lamp  was  lit  in  the  blue  sBther,  there  we 
were  again  under  the  boughs  of  the  goodly  tree 
till  far  into  the  night,  noting  down  the  thick- 
coming  fancies  as  they  arose.  But  now  all  this 
was  at  an  end.  There  awaited  us  rough  jour- 
neyings  by  rail  and  steamer.  We  must  out  again 
and  encounter  the  winds  of  the  bare  plain  and 
the  levanters  of  the  ocean.  Nevertheless,  thou 
goodly  tree,  fare  thee  well !  Whether  we  shall 
ever  again  sit  beneath  your  boughs  we  know  not. 
There  is  a  fairer  tree  than  thee,  and  a  sweeter 
clime  than  any  to  be  found  even  under  the  skies 
of  Andalusia  ;  there  only  can  wc  rest. 


The  hour  is  early,  and  there  is  scarce  any  one 
abroad.  We  traverse  the  narrow  street,  and  come 
out  upon  the  Plaza  de  la  Oonstitucion.  It  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Its  area  of  several 
acres  was  till  the  other  year  covered  with  a  con- 
vent Monk  and  nun  have  been  cleared  oat 
The  buildings  have  been  razed — sad  profanation 
of  holy  things ;  crypt  and  cloister  where  reverend 
fathers  meditated  and  counted  their  beads,  cell 
and  dungeon  where  disobedient  nun  did  penance^ 
— all  have  been  swept  away.  Here  now,  alas !  no 
matins  are  sung  when  the  light  of  morning  plays 
around  the  Giralda  towers,  and  no  orisons  are 
said  when  eve  descends  in  the  west  Crowds 
gather  and  children  play  on  the  once  holy  soil ; 
and,  worst  pro&nation  of  all — as  stoled  priest 
doubtless  holds  it  to  be — here,  on  the  very  spot, 
it  may  be,  where  shorn  monk  or  mitred  abbot  was 
wont  daily  to  kneel,  or  pious  nun  to  do  her  devo- 
tions before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  colpor- 
teur has  set  up  his  Bible-kiosk,  and  opened  a 
fountain  of  heresy  in  the  very  heart  of  orthodox 
Seville. 

We  are  now  outside  the  tapia  walls  of  Seville, 
which  remain  much  as  the  Moor  left  them,  and 
we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  morning.  It  is 
coming  onward,  along  the  valley,  from  the  open 
portals  of  the  east^  clothing  with  beauty  the  bare 
plain,  fringing  with  gold  the  feathery  palm,  and 
quickening  into  something  like  animation  the  dull 
cheerless  stream  of  the  Guadalquivir.  What  a 
magic  in  the  light !  What  a  charm  in  the  dawn ! 
Tn  all  climes  it  is  sweet, — nowhere  sweeter  than  in 
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Spain,  where  the  rare  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
gives  a  singular  brilliancy  to  the  light; — ^not  in- 
deed the  rich  tints  of  Italy,  but  a  perfect  colour- 
less crystalline  purity  and  brightness. 

Let  us  cast  our  eye  back  on  the  monuments  of 
the  city,  which  now  lies  behind  us  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  clear  skies  of  morning.  Before 
gpeakiog  of  these,  let  us  notice  these  low  broad 
mounds  which  lie  on  our  left  They  are  scarcely 
discermble  from  the  plain,  and  one  would  pass 
them  without  observation.  They  are  just  outside 
the  walls,  as  one  goes  to  the  railway-station,  and 
being  open,  the  use  to  which  this  spot  is  turned 
is  partly  a  playground  and  partly  a  cattle-market 
Yet  Spain  has  no  more  interesting  spot  Here 
many  of  her  noblest  sons  played  the  **  man  in  the 
fire ; "  in  short,  this  place  is  the  Quemadero,  or 
burning-ground.  In  these  mounds  are  sepulchred 
the  glory  of  Spain's  past,  the  hopes  of  her  future. 
A  sleep  of  three  centuries  has  been  that  of  the 
men  who  lie  here ;  but  now  their  ashes  begin  to 
stir,  their  memories  to  revive,  and  their  voices  are 
again  heard  speaking.  A  second  time  the  light 
of  their  martyr-pyre  breaks  out,  and  this  time  its 
splendour  promises  to  fill  all  Spain.  Inside  the 
city,  in  their  marble  tombs  under  cathedral  roof^ 
sleep  the  men  who  condemned  them  to  the  stake, 
and  the  brazen  tablet  placed  over  their  ashes  but 
too  faithfully  preserves  the  record  hi  the  deeds  of 
these  inquisitors.  A  strange  incident  happened  to 
one  of  them  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  crowd  had  carried  SeSor  Cabrera  to  one 
of  the  churches  that  he  might  there  preach  to  them. 
They  made  him  mount  upon  a  tomb  that  he  might 
be  the  better  seen  and  heard.  He  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss,  carried  off  unexpectedly  as  he  had  been, 
for  a  topic  on  which  to  address  the  vast  assembly 
before  him.  In  his  perplexity  he  chanced  to 
direct  his  glance  downwards.  He  was  standing, 
he  found,  on  the  tomb  of  a  noted  inquisitor.  A 
moment  sufiiced  for  him  to  read  his  epitaph. 
That  epitaph  served  him  for  a  text.  Over  the 
bones  of  the  man  who  claimed  for  himself,  or 
whose  epitaph  claimed  for  him,  the  honour  of 
having  fought  so  valorously  against  the  heresy 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  having  so  largely 
helped  to  suppress  it,  did  the  evangelist  proclaim 
to  his  countrymen  that  that  saipe  heresy  which 
the  inquisitor  had  so  stoutly  combated,  and  which 


as  he  believed  he  had  exterminated,  was  living 
still,  had  come  back  into  Spain,  and  was  in  truth 
that  same  faith  which  he  now  preached  to  them, 
and  for  which  the  martyr  died.  It  was  enough 
to  make  the  dead  man  burst  his  tomb  and  come 
fortL 

We  told  in  a  former  paper  how  the  burning- 
ground  at  Madrid  had  been  looked  into,  and  how 
a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  nation  when  the 
vast  tumulus  of  bones  and  ashes  was  cut  through 
and  laid  open.  The  sepulchre  of  the  Seville 
martyrs  remains  untouched.  As  they  perished 
at  the  stake,  layer  fonning  above  layer  of  glorious 
dust,  80  they  still  sleep,  without  marble,  without 
epitaph,  save  indeed  their  undying  though  un- 
written story,  which  sire  will  tell  to  son,  and 
which  while  Spain  exists  will  never  cease  to  be 
rehearsed.  But  as  the  burning-ground  at  Seville 
is  situated  in  a  quarter  which  is  likely,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  made  the  site  of  new  streets,  it 
were  well  surely  to  take  precautions  that  a  spot 
where  this  great  fight  was  fought,  and  which 
in  all  after  ages  will  be  a  touching  one— a  spot 
in  which  not  Spain  only  but  all  Christendom 
has  a  common  interest — should  not  be  blotted 
out,  but  in  some  way  duly  marked,  and  the  ashes 
it  contains  sepulchred  against  the  day  when  the 
martyr  himself  shall  come  to  put  on  those  mortal 
robes  which  he  here  put  off  amidst  the  flames. 

Skirting  the  sleeping-place  of  the  martyrs,  and 
traversing  the  open  ground,  we  came  to  the 
railway-station.  There  were  a  few  passengers  in 
brown  cloaks,  pulling  away  vigorously  at  their 
cigarettes.  There  was  a  water-carrier  vending  his 
beverage ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  party  was 
joined  by  a  cavalry  officer,  who  rode  up  at  full 
gallop,  reining  in  his  steed  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  station.  The  rider  was  merely  displaying 
his  horsemanship,  for  no  one  in  Spain  would 
think  of  such  a  thing  merely  for  despatch  of 
business.  The  hour  had  come  and  gone,  still 
there  were  no  signs  of  starting.  This,  however, 
we  did  not  greatly  regret;  the  morning  was 
lovely;  the  monuments  of  Seville  showed  finely, 
with  the  clear  sky  for  a  background ;  and  never 
were  we  more  disposed  to  linger  over  the  city 
than  now,  when  we  were  about  to  leave  it  From 
the  position  we  now  occupied,  numerous  monu- 
ments can  be  seen  rising  over  the  Moorish  walls ; 
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but  there  is  one  that  specially  fixes  the  eye.  It  is 
the  Giralda,  or  Cathedral  tower,  which  has  been  so 
much  praised  for  its  beanty.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  all  the  praise  it  has  received  were  it  to-day  as 
the  Moors  left  it  They  were  its  builders,  and 
nothing  did  they  touch  on  which  they  did  not 
leave  the  traces  of  their  exquisite  taste.  But, 
unhappily  for  the  Giralda,  the  monks  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  could  improve  it ;  and, 
by  way  of  perfecting  its  grace,  they  placed  upon 
its  top,  from  which  the  muezzin  was  wont  to 
call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  an  ingenious  model  of 
a  bride's-cake.  This  is  surmounted  with  a  bronze 
figure  representing  the  Faith.  The  "Faith*' 
ought  surely  to  be  steadfast  Yet  no.  The 
figure  seems  scarce  to  know  which  creed  to  hold 
by.  It  veers  about  with  every  wind  that  blows 
in  the  valley  of  the  Quadalquivir.  To-day  it 
turns  steadfastly  towards  Rome ;  to-morrow,  per- 
jiaps,  it  will  be  found  pointing  as  steadfastly  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca.  Thus  it  oscillates  con- 
tinually between  the  Infallibility  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Prophet  of  Arabia ;  showing  if  anything 
a  secret  leaning  towards  the  latter,  which  is  not 
mucl^  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  Moorish 
origin  of  the  tower  which  it  surmounts,  and  which 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  still  to  retain 
some  of  its  original  Moslem  pravity,  despite  all 
the  attempts  of  the  monks  to  purify  and  cleanse  it 
Closely  adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  Alcazar. 
It  is  another  Alhambra,  but  on  a  much  inferior 
scale.  There  are  some,  we  were  told,  who  prefer 
it  to  the  Alhambra  Itself;  but  having  seen  both, 
we  take  leave  most  decidedly  to  dissent  from  their 
opinion.  The  Alcazar  at  Seville  is  but  a  faint 
copy  of  that  gorgeous  Oriental  dream  which  stands 
embodied  in  stone  on  the  craggy  rock  which  over- 
hangs Granada.  Yet  its  beauty  is  not  small  In 
style,  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Cathedral 
which  stands  hard  by.  The  two  buildings  are, 
in  fact,  representative  of  two  different  hemi- 
spheres. The  Alcazar  is  airy  and  graceful,  like 
the  palm-tree  of  the  East  The  Cathedral  is 
stable  and  grand,  like  the  oak  of  those  northern 
forests  from  which  its  builders  came.  They  finely 
illustrate  the  different  genius  of  the  two  peoples. 
The  characteriBtic  of  the  Cathedral  is  strength, 
that  of  the  Alcazar  beauty.  In  the  one  it  is  the 
conception  you  admire,  in  the  other  it  is  the  art 


In  the  one  the  effect  comes  from  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  the  idea  which  the  building  ex- 
presses, in  the  other  the  impression  is  produced 
by  the  unwearied  repetition  and  harmonious  com- 
bination of  little  ideas.  The  first  shows  the 
nobler  set  of  faculties.  It  indicates  a  people  of 
a  deeper  nature  and  a  wider  range  of  powers ; 
more  tenacious,  less  sensuous ;  slower,  it  may  be, 
in  coming  to  maturity,  but  toiling  patiently  and 
persistently  upward,  and  keeping  fast  hold  of 
dominion  when  once  attained. 

Close  by,  amid  gardens  and  a  few  forest  trees, 
stands  the  palace  of  San  Telmo.     We  notice  it, 
because  it  bears  a  sort  of  relation  to  the  pohtical 
position  of  Spain.     It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  who  would  most  willingly 
exchange  his  ducal  title  for  a  regal  one,  and  his 
mansion  by  the  Guadalquivir  for  the  palace  at 
Madrid.     He  was  at  that  moment  assiduously 
prosecuting  his  candidature  for  the  throne ;  and 
his  good  duchess,  a  most  devout  Catholic,  was 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  prosper  his  suit    Not 
a  day  passed  but  she  might  be   seen  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville  in  supplication  to  the  Virgin. 
And  to  prayers  she  added  alms.     Taking  out  a 
well -filled  purse,   she   distributed   its  contents 
among  the  beggars,  of  which  commonly  there  is 
no  lack  in  the  Cathedral     The   beggars  most 
gladly  accepted  the  reals,  and  gave  in  return  the 
only  thing  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give,  tbeir 
most  hearty  wishes  for  the  duke's  success.    As 
for  "  our  Lady,"  she  has  not  yet  declared  herselt 
But  there  would  seem  to  hang  a  fatality  over 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  all  that  concern  them- 
selves with  it     The  duke  crossed  his  own  pro- 
ject by  the  unhappy  duel  in  which  he  slew  a 
rival  candidate,  Henry  of  Bourbon.     Meanwhile, 
the  throne  of  Spain  lies  where  Providence  cast  it 
down.     The  blood  of  many  thousands  of  martyrs 
rests  upon  it ;  and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter,  we 
are  of  opinion,  to  lift  it  up.     Nor  are  we  very 
desirous  to  see  it  set  up  again.     With  a  king 
may  very  possibly  come  back  the   priesthood 
And  with  a  return  of  the  priesthood,  there  would 
infallibly  come  an  arrest  upon  the  evangeliza- 
tion ;  and  the  evangelization  arrested,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  hope  of  order  and  liberty.    Bat 
then,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  parties, 
and  Spain  is  uneasy.     Tnie  ;  but  this  conflict  of 
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parties  is  tbe  safety  of  the  couutry,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  shield  above  the  evaDgelization.  Bring 
that  conflict  to  an  end ;  set  up  what  in  Spain  is 
called  order ;  make  one  of  its  parties  dominant, 
if^  especially,  it  has  a  king  to  head  it,  and  it  may 
be  found  that  there  is  not  room  in  Spain  for  the 
Bible.  That  Book  is  more  to  Spain  than  throne 
or  parliament,  and  while  it  has  free  course  in  the 
country,  eveiy  day  that  passes  is  a  gain  to  liberty. 

At  length  the  train  is  put  in  motion.  We  leave 
the  towers  of  Seville  behind  us,  and  pass  on 
along  the  valley  with  the  Guadalquivir  for  our 
companion.  Many  an  ode  has  been  written  in 
praise  of  that  stream  ;  but  we  suspect  that  few  of 
those  who  have  sung  its  beauties  have  ever  seen  it 
Its  interest  lies  in  that  it  waters  the  fair  An- 
dalusia, and  disembogues  on  the  coast  of  the 
ancient  Tarshish;  but  other  charms  it  has  none. 
Its  stream  is  sluggish,  and  its  banks  are  flower- 
less.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows,  though 
spread  out  beneath  the  most  delicious  of  skies,  is 
here  an  expanse  of  white  earth,  and  there  a  jungle 
of  reedy  marshes.  But  there  are  exceptions. 
Here  where  we  now  are,  not  yet  far  from  Seville, 
are  the  gardens  which  supply  the  markets  of  the 
city.  Let  us  observe  them.  The  dressing  is 
slovenly,  the  beds  are  irregular,  the  fences  are 
dilapidated,  and  a  glance  makes  it  evident  that  the 
gardener  depends  more  upon  sun  and  soil  and  the 
fertilizing  waters  of  the  Quadalquivir  than  upon 
his  own  skill  or  labour.  But  what  enormous 
products !  what  tropical  vegetation  !  One  might 
fancy  that  he  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
gazing  upon  the  onions  and  leeks  of  which  the 
Israelites  did  eat  in  Egypt,  and  for  which  they 
lusted  in  the  wilderness.  These  cabbages  are  like 
banana  trees;  and  these  carrots,  where  shall  we 
find  a  comparison  for  them  1  They  are  of  girth 
as  large  almost  as  the  trunk  of  an  ash-tree.  And 
then  what  store  of  pomegranates,  melons,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  produce!  What  a  vast 
fertility  in  this  soil,  and  how  plenteously  the  land 
brings  forth  when  it  is  cultivated  !  Why  should 
not  the  whole  valley  be  what  this  little  spot  is — 
a  paradise  of  earthly  delights  ?  Nothing  hinders 
but  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitant  The  earth, 
with  eloquent  exuberance,  woos  him  to  labour. 
It  says  to  him,  "Why  should    you  pine  with 


hunger  when  there  is  abundance  within  your 
reach )"  But  the  Spaniard  shuts  his  ear,  and 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  He 
is  unable  to  break  the  spell  that  is  upon  him. 
He  wraps  his  cloak  about  him,  and  lays  him 
down  to  enjoy  his  siesta,  thinking  it  better  to 
have  idleness  with  rags  and  want,  than  drive 
famine  from  his  board  by  unlocking,  with  plough 
and  spade,  the  treasures  which  are  laid  up 
beneath  his  feet 

The  habitations  are  few;  but  occasionally  as 
we  pass  along  we  come  up  with  a  solitary  cabin, 
perched  amid  the  white  earth  of  the  plain,  or 
having  its  little  bit  of  garden  ground,  its  couple 
of  roods,  or  so,  rescued  from  the  desert^  and 
stocked  with  orange -trees,  a  few  melons,  large 
and  golden,  and  it  may  be  a  vine.  But  these 
cabins  have  an  air  of  great  poverty;  they  are 
constructed  of  wood  and  mud,  and  they  remind 
one  of  Irish  dwellings,  only  here,  under  a  sky 
which  forbids  the  fear  of  chills  and  damp,  their 
discomforts  are  matters  of  less  moment 

And  at  long  intervals  there  will  come  a  little 
town,  and  there  the  train  will  make  a  halt. 
It  makes  one*s  heart  sad  to  look  at  these  places, 
they  seem  so  old  and  faded ;  and  one  feels  a 
relief  when  the  train  is  again  put  in  motion 
and  they  are  left  behind.  There  is  no  one 
going  or  coming  at  their  gates;  there  are  no 
sounds  of  life  and  industry  from  within  them ; 
there  is  no  clank  of  hammer  or  forge — the  in- 
habitants for  that  matter  might  be  all  dead  ages 
ago,  and  lying  there  laid  out  in  their  last  skep. 
They  give  one  a  deeper  sense  of  Spain's  desola- 
tion than  does  even  the  open  country,  forsaken 
as  it  is  of  woods  and  living  streams  and  every 
sign  of  cultivation.  And  yet,  when  one  turns 
to  the  guide-book,  and  searches  there  for  the  names 
of  these  towns,  one  finds  that  they  were  places 
of  note  once,  and  had  a  past  of  populousness  and 
distinction.  Some  of  theqi  were  the  birth-places 
of  men  who  had  contributed  to  make  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country  famous ;  others  had  given 
legislators  to  the  state  and  orators  to  the  senate ; 
and  some  of  them  had  the  stiU  higher  glory  of 
having  given  martyrs  to  the  stake ;  for  we  were 
now  in  the  country  of  the  Ponce  de  Leons,  one  of 
the  brightest  names  in  the  martyr-annals  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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One  notable  feature  of  this  valley  is  the  gipsy 
encampment.  That  strange  race  seem  to  love 
the  banks  of  the  Quadalqnivir,  and  as  we  pass  on 
along  them,  we  descry  the  frequent  tent,  pitched 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  line  of  railway, 
behind  the  cactus  hedge,  with  two  black  eyes 
peering  out  between  the  canvas  folds,  betokening 
the  presence  of  the  handsome  but  despised  and 
d^aded  gitana.  In  some  parts  of  Spain,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Granada,  the  gipsies  live  in 
caves ;  in  others,  as  in  Seville,  they  have  a 
quarter  of  the  suburbs  assigned  to  them.  But 
here  they  encamp  under  canvas,  or  burrow  in 
hovels  of  mud,  with  a  various  littering  of  straw, 
bits  of  willow,  and  rags  all  round  them.  Gitanos 
are  seen  sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  half-naked 
children  are  rollicking  about  The  gipsies  in 
Spain  amount,  it  is  supposed,  to  40,000.  They 
make  their  livelihood  by  selling  sand,  manufac- 
turing baskets,  clipping  and  doctoring  mules,  and 
fabricating  articles  of  tin.  To  these  arts  they 
add  the  less  reputable  ones  of  begging,  thieving, 
and  fortune-telling.  Any  one  who  will  cross 
their  palm  with  even  the  smallest  coin  will  learn 
forthwith  what  great  things  await  him  in  the 
future.  This  skill  in  palmistry  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  who  nevertheless  affect  to  disbelieve 
and  ridicule  it.  The  gipsies  are  a  despised  race, 
and  for  this  they  give  but  too  much  occasion. 
They  get  drunk  and  quarrel.  They  hatch  rob- 
beries, and  spill  blood,  and  generally  are  at  war 
with  a  world  which  is  at  war  with  them. 

Their  women,  if  not  beautiful,  are  pretty.  They 
have  handsome  figures,  dark  yet  pleasing  faces, 
exceedingly  small  hands,  and  eyes  which  burn 
with  the  fire  of  the  East.  In  dress  they  show  a 
preference  for  gaudy  colours;  they  wear  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  on  the  head,  tied  under  the 
chin.  Their  waist  is  enveloped  in  a  yellow 
bodice,  slashed  with  velvet,  with  sleeves  which 
leave  their  arms  bare  \p  the  elbow  ;  a  red  flannel 
petticoat,  descending  but  to  mid-calf,  and  bare 
feet,  complete  their  tout  ensemble.  The  men  have 
something  like  a  scowl  upon  their  faces ;  the  looks 
of  the  women  are  more  pleasing. 

The  gipsies  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Europe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Their  manners,  customs,  and  language  were 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  inhabitants 


among  whom  they  dwelt,  but  with  whom  they 
did  not  mingle.     Whence  they  had  come,  and  by 
what  door  they  had  entered  Europe,  was  then 
unknown;    but  soon  there  was  no  country  in 
which  their  encampments  were  not  seen,  inspir- 
ing a  mysterious  dread,  and  prompting  the  various 
governments  of  Europe  to  have  recourse  to  severe 
laws  in  order  to  repress  the  numbers  and  regulate 
the  wanderings  of  these  dangerous  hordes.    It  b 
now  understood  that  the  original  home  of  this 
people  was  in  the  far  East ;  but  why  they  left  it, 
whether  of  their  own  free  will,  or  drivm  out  by 
force,  is  not  known.      Their  language,  which, 
doubtless,   has  undergone  many  changes  from 
their  successive   migrations,  has  affinities  with 
dialects    of    Hindustan.      Most    probably  they 
entered  the  West  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  so  the 
name  Gipsies  came  to  be  universally  bestowed 
upon  them.     They  are  found  spread  over  every 
land  from  Beloochistan  to  the  steppes  of  Siberia. 
They    practise  no  worship,   they  cultivate  no 
literature,  they  have  not  yielded  to  the  influences 
of  civilization  ;  they  are  at  this  day  as  rude  and 
barbarous,  and  as  far  from  incorporating  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  they  were  the  hour  they 
entered  the  West.     Such,  in  all  probability,  will 
they  continue  to  be  till  the  gospel  shall  find  them. 
When  the  Bible  shall  enter  the  gipsy's  teot>  as  it 
one  day  will,  it  will  lift  up  this  down-trodden 
race  and  restore  them  to  their  place  among  man- 
kind.    Outcasts  no  longer,  but  members  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  their  bright  eyes  will 
gather  a  fresh  brightness,  a  hope  imknown  to 
them  before  will  visit  their  breasts ;  and  if  they 
shall  longer  journey  over  the  earth,  it  will  be  to 
carry  round  and  round  the  world  the  tidings  of 
the  cross. 

We  must  now  take  farewell,  in  these  pages,  of 
the  subject  of  Spain.  In  doing  so,  we  beg  to 
reiterate  our  hopes  of  the  movement  now  in  pro- 
gress in  it.  That  movement  is  fraught  with  most 
blessed  promise  for  the  world.  We  have  several 
grounds  for  so  thinking.  It  bears  very  visibly  the 
impress  of  the  divine  hand.  It  has  gone  on  step  by 
step  from  the  sbiallest  beginnings  ;  there  has  been 
a  marvellous  timdng  of  events,  and  a  wonderful 
combination  of  agencies ;  already  the  movement 
has  acquired  great  breadth;  it  13  the  notify 
that  is  moved,  and  in  a  way  in  which  no  nation 
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bas  been  moved  since  the  times  of  Luther.  All 
attempts  to  lift  np  the  throne  have  been  fatile,  as 
if  it  were  meant  that  the  gospel  should  occupy  the 
Tacant  place ;  and  as  if  to  make  this  still  more 
clear^  while  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
political  settlement  of  Spain,  the  Protestant 
Church  has  been  organized,  her  confession 
framed,  and  the  numbers  of  those  in  Spain  who 
receive  her  confession  and  submit  to  her  code  is 
being  daily  increased.  The  wall  is  being  built  in 
troublous  times. 

We  take  hope  too  from  the  predictions  of  the 
divine  Word.  "The  ships  of  Tarshish  first" 
So  does  the  prophet  marshall  the  procession  of 
nations,  when  at  the  latter  day  they  shall  return  to 
the  Church  of  God.  He  places  Spain  in  the  van. 
May  not  what  we  now  see  be  the  begun  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy !  Spain  is  sunk  lower  than  any 
other  nation  in  Christendom.      The  movement 


then  b^ns  at  the  right  point,  even  where,  work- 
ing upwards,  it  may  regenerate  the  whole  of 
society. 

To  us  in  Scotland  this  movement  has  a  special 
interest  Three  hundred  years  ago  Spain  and  we 
were  struggling  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
But  how  different  the  issues  of  the  struggle  in 
the  two  cases !  In  the  sovereignty  of  GJod,  Scot- 
land was  taken  and  Spain  was  left.  The  same 
decade — 1560-1570 — which  saw  our  Reformation 
completed,  saw  that  of  Spain  crushed.  Scotland 
entered  into  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  gospel ; 
Spain  was  shut,  and  has  ever  since  dwelt  among 
the  dead.  Again  she  shows  signs  of  life.  Let 
us  haste  with  our  prayers  and  our  contributions 
to  assist  her  to  escape  from  her  sepulchre.  Across 
the  Pyrenees,  aa.of  old  across  the  iEgean,  comes 
the  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 
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this  parable  we  have  a  representation  of 
what  is  within  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  The  prodigal  son,  the  wandering 
sheep,  and  the  lost  piece  of  money,  all 
represent  men  without  the  kingdom ;  and  their  recovery 
or  return  brings  to  view  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  All  who  do  enter  are  thus  shown  to  be  saved 
ones— rescued  from  their  lost  state,  and  secure  within 
the  kingdom  which  Qod  has  established  as  a  home  for 
sinfol  meiL  But  we  have  been  led  to  remark,  in  all 
these  three  parables,  that  the  joy  which  gains  promi- 
nence is  the  finder's  joy,  rather  than  the  gladness  of  the 
saved  one.  God  is  seen  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  the 
lest  Now,  however,  we  enter  upon  another  division  of 
the  parables,  revealing  to  us  what  is  within  the  king- 
dom into  which  the  rescued  are  brought.  Looking 
within  this  kingdom,  we  see  a  great  feast  spread,  and 
the  gnests  who  have  been  gathered  to  partake  of  it. 
If  there  is  joy  over  the  saved,  there  is,  as  an  accom- 
paniment, joy  among  the  saved.  To  those  over  whom 
God  rejoices,  he  gives  joy.  Within  the  kingdom  this 
i^  the  first  thing  apparent  to  a  beholder.  There  is  a 
great  feast ;  and  the  provision  for  it  is  made  known 
even  to  those  without  by  the  going  and  coming  of  the 
servant  who  bears  the  invitations.  As  in  former  cases, 
the  kingdom  is  still  represented  by  a  house  in  which 
the  Lord  dwells,  like  the  home  thrice  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  finding  of  the  lost ;  and  this  house  is 


not  separated  and  secluded,  but  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
dwellings  of  men,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  going 
forth  with  messages  from  the  lord  of  the  house. 

We  must  first  turn  attention  to  the  feast  which  God 
has  provided ;  and  next  to  the  invitations  given  in 
order  that  the  house  may  be  filled. 

"  A  certain  man  made  a  great  tupper,  and  bade 
manyP  This  is  our  Lord's  representation  of  his 
Father's  munificence  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  The  feast  which  may  supply  materials  for  a 
parable  must  be  on  a  large  scale :  it  must  be  a  great 
feast,  to  which  many  are  bidden.  In  harmony,  also,  is 
the  selection  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  amongst  the 
people.  With  these  particulars  to  guide  us,  we  see  that 
God's  kingdom  is  not  merely  a  house  where  he  abides, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  his  people  may  dwell ;  but  a 
house  of  feasting— this  being  so  essentially  characteristic 
of  it  that  we  may  say  within  this  house  the  feast  is  con- 
tinually spread.  In  considering  the  view  thus  given,  it 
is  needful  to  mark  that  the  story  leads  us  to  consider 
rather  the  provision  for  the  feast  than  the  partaking  of 
it.  The  feast  of  grace  is  one ;  but  the  experience  of 
men  in  partaking  of  it  may  be  as  varied  as  the  number 
of  the  guests.  The  variety  of  experience,  however,  is 
not  here  set  forth,  but  the  wonderful  provision. 

A  great  feast !  Provision  in  wonderfully- varied  forms, 
for  man's  nourishment  and  gratification,  has  been  made 
by  God,  with  careful  regard  to  the  desire  of  those  who 
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have  returned  to  him  in  penitence  from  sinful  wander- 
ing. It  is  ''the  feast  of  reason ;"  in  contrast  with  the 
revelry  of  licentiousness,  in  which  the  prodigal  had 
vainly  sought  satisfaction  in  the  far  country.  And  it  is 
more  than  "  the  feast  of  reason,"  as  including  ample 
provision  for  man's  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  need,  as 
well  as  his  highest  moral  and  spiritual  joy,  excelling  the 
richest  feast  at  reason's  board.  Truth  is  set  forth,  not 
only  as  to  the  unsearchable  glory  of  God  beyond  what 
the  wide  revelation  of  Nature  affords,  but  especially  as 
to  the  riches  of  divine  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  pro- 
vision is  in  varied  form,  to  meet  eveiy  taste.  It  is 
adapted  for  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy  desire  of  the 
spiritually  quickened,  who  "  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,"  and  long  for  peace,  and  joy,  and  spiritual 
strength.  And  besides  the  provision  spread  out  in  view, 
there  is  evidence  all  round  the  banqueting-house  of 
ampler  and  richer  store  yet  to  be  brought  forth,  to  the 
increased  delight  of  the  guests.  But  judged  even  by 
what  is  discovered  to  one  whose  eye  scans  the  board,  it 
appears  as  the  prophet  describes  it  when  he  says — '<  In 
this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all 
people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees ; 
of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well 
refined."  To  the  palace  of  the  great  King  men  ascend 
when  they  are  introduced  to  the  feast  of  grace ;  and 
chief  of  all  attractions  of  the  feast  is  the  presence  of  the 
King  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  guests,  cheering  all 
with  the  fellowship  constantly  afforded  in  his  love 
towards  them  and  delight  in  them. 

He  whose  great  supper  provides  a  basis  for  parabolic 
teaching  has  a  most  mortifying  experience  just  before 
the  expected  arrival  of  his  guests.  His  invitations  had 
been  formally  accepted ;  but  when,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  he  sent  his  servant  with  reminders  on  the  day 
Appointed  for  the  feast,  those  who  had  promised  their 
presence  one  after  another  asked  to  be  excused.  He 
had  the  irritation  of  a  discovery  that  his  feast  was  to  be 
despised,  and  his  house,  which  he  had  counted  on  seeing 
crowded,  was  to  be  largely  deserted.  Delicate  as  such 
a  line  of  action  is,  and  liable  to  give 'serious  offence, 
they  pleaded  a  variety  of  excuses  for  absence,  and  did 
not  show  any  concern  if  their  conduct  should  occasion 
the  loss  of  his  friendship.  Exasperated  by  such  treat- 
ment, he  sent  out  his  servant  to  the  streets  and  lanes 
to  invite  whomsoever  he  found  there ;  and  when  this 
course  did  not  altogether  fill  his  house,  he  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  that  he  might  gather 
people  frcm  the  highways,  even  though  they  were  the 
poor  and  maimed,  sitting  to  ask  alms  under  the  shelter 
of  the  hedges.  In  this  way  only  was  his  house  filled 
with  guests  for  his  great  supper.  That  the  occurrences 
are  imusual,  we  must  allow.  Such  refusals  as  are  here 
described  are  certainly  not  common :  the  most  ordinary 
politeness  imposes  a  check  on  personal  preferences  at 
such  times.  But  when  refusals  do  come,  this  mode  of 
supplying  guests  is  an  expedient  to  which  it  would  seem 
strange  indeed  were  any  one  to  resort.    And  yet  this 


story,  singular  as  it  is,  provides  the  requisite  narrative 
for  illustration  of  the  manner  in  whi(^  men  act  when 
favoured  with  the  divine  invitation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  God  acts  when  his  invitations  are  refused.  The 
significance  of  the  story  is  most  impressive.  We  can 
hardly  hope  to  express  the  feelings  of  soleomity  which 
creep  over  the  spirit  as  we  silently  ponder  it ;  but  we 
must  at  least  endeavour  to  gain  a  just  interpretation. 

God,  who  has  so  amply  provided  the  feast  of  grsoe  for 
sinful  men,  has  his  invitations  formally  accepted,  yet 
actually  rejected.    It  is  of  necessity,  under  the  figure 
employed,  that  a  certain  day  is  fixed  for  the  feast,  and 
that  invitations  are  understood  to  have  been  sent  oat 
a  considerable  time  before  the  day  appointed.    In  tliis 
way  some  can  be  spoken  of  as  previously  invited.    And 
if  the  definite  time  for  the  gathering  to  the  feast  be  the 
appearing  of  the  Saviour,  as  seems  intended,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  those  formerly  invited  are  such  as  had  been 
prepared  to  expect  the  appearing  of  the  Mesdah.  From 
the  coming  of  Jesus,  "  a  continual  feast "  has  been  pro- 
vided ;  the  invitations  have  been  daily  repeated ;  *^  no}^ 
is  the  accepted  time."    The  time  for  giving  and  accept- 
ing the  invitation  is  now  the  same.    We  thus  lose  sight 
of  the  distinction  as  to  invitations  prior  to  the  day  of 
the  feast ;  and  for  present  application  ^e  are  brought 
simply  to  contemplate  the  fkct,  common  to  all  times, 
that  divine  invitations  are  by  many  formally  accepted, 
and  yet  actually  rejected.    Formally  there  is  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  with  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  call 
to  share  of  the  riches  of  his  mercy ;  and  yet  those  who 
express  the  satisfaction  are  absent  from  the  feast   To 
be  reminded  by  a  servant  of  the  Lord  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  formal  acceptance  of  his  Master's  invitation  is 
with  such  persons  of  no  avail    With  one  consent  tiiey 
make  excuse.    An  appearance  of  inconsistency  they 
cannot  deny,  and  their  only  course  is  to  attempt  some 
vindication.    Of  such  self-refuting  and  unworthy  de- 
fences, our  Saviour  gives  us  three  examples.    ''  I  have 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and  see 
it^"    "  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to 
prove  them."    "  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  come."     In  recording  Ihese  three  forms  of 
apology,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  were  only  three  re- 
fusals.   There  were  many  such  refusals,  until  at  length 
the  whole  company  had  declined  to  come ;  but  these 
three  forms  of  excuse  may  be  held  to  embrace  sll  the 
explanations  given.    And  to  all  these  excuses  there  is 
this  common,  that  a  present  good  is  esteemed  above  the 
blessing  of  God.    There  is  no  such  longing  after  feUow- 
ship  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
mercy  and  grace,  as  there  woftld  be  if  it  were  regarded 
as  the  most  precious  thing  in  life.    Temporal  good  is 
esteemed  above  spiritual.    For  some  earthly  advantage 
a  man  is  ready  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  divine  favour,  all- 
satisfying  though  that  favour  is  even  admitted  to  be. 
The  madness  of  this,  and  the  dreadful  impiety  of  it,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  represent  to  our  minds,  so  familiar 
are  we  with  such  refusals  of  divine  men^.    The  best 
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excuses  which  can  be  offered  may  be  embraced  under 
these  three  here  given.  The  attractions  which  are  al- 
lowed to  eclipse  those  of  the  divine  banqueting-bonse 
are  those  of  property  and  social  enjoyment  These  are 
represented  under  examples  which  discover  their  advan- 
tages in  the  most  prominent  manner.  As  to  property, 
the  pleasure  of  possession  and  that  of  acquisition  are 
set  forth ;  as  to  the  attractions  of  social  life,  the  marriage 
relation  is  taken  as  the  closest  of  all,  involving  the  most 
coostaut  and  powerful  type  of  the  influence  of  com- 
panionship. The  two  great  antagonistic  forces  which 
gain  ascendency  over  the  mind  are  money  and  friend- 
ship. These,  which  should  appear  as  tokens  of  divine 
goodness,  we  turn  into  hindrances  in  the  way  of  attain- 
ing the  higher  good  which  God  offers.  The  attractions 
of  property  are  twofold.  The  delight  of  possession  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  him  who  has  so  prospered  that  he 
has  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  desires  nothing  so  much 
as  that  he  should  just  walk  over  it,  and  look  upon  it, 
and  consider  how  he  may  improve  it.  The  pleasure  of 
aqnisition  is  prominently  indicated  by  the  excuse  of 
him  who  has  been  purchasing  five  yoke  of  oxen— a  large 
number  to  be  able  to  employ.  He  is  thinking  of  his 
ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  reaping,  and  driving  home 
the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  rejoicing  in  his  abundance 
and  in  the  gains  of  a  favourable  market  For  him  it 
•"^ms  too  much  to  give  up  a  single  day  at  the  call  of 
friendship.  For  fear  of  the  loss  of  some  expected  gain 
men  will  risk  their  souls,  and  not  hesitate  to  set  slightly 
un  the  invitation  of  God.  The  power  of  companionship 
Tfill  sway  others  who  are  not  blinded  by  pelf.  The  com- 
{)anionship  of  wife  or  husband— the  reigning  influence 
of  the  home  circle,  where  brothers  and  sisters  are  apt 
to  be  governed  by  a  common  standard— the  free  fellow- 
ship of  a  favourite  circle  of  friends,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  hours  of  the  night  sweep  pleasantly  on,— all  these 
luaj  prove  a  snare.  It  is  better,  no  doubt,  that  we 
^oold  be  swayed  by  fellowship  of  valued  friends,  if  the 
friends  are  good,  than  by  the  prospect  or  possession  of 
gain.  But  where  influence  is  mutual,  and  affection 
cannot  live  without  responsive  affection,  it  is  unspeak- 
ably more  solemn  and  awful  that  any  two,  however 
closely  knit,  should  cohsent  to  consider  nothing  higher 
than  themselves  and  agree  that  love  should  make  their 
souls  godless,  instead  of  pointing  the  eyes  upward,  and 
inclining  the  hearts  to  walk  in  company  to  everlasting 
habitations.  Such  rest  of  love  leads  to  the  rest  of 
death.  In  such  ways  as  these  men  spend  their  lives  in 
ignorance  of  the  joys  which  God  has  provided  for  them 
within  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

When  the  servant,  in  giving  his  reminders  of  the  in- 
vitation previonsly  made  and  accepted,  found  that  all 
(iechned  to  come,  he  returned  to  comniunicate  the  vexa- 
tions result — "  80  that  servant  came  and  showed  his 
lord  these  things^  This  was  essential  in  the  case. 
Let  us  see  what  is  here  indicated  parabolically.  In 
connection  with  God's  kingdom,  who  is  represented  by 
this  servant  ?    As  the  Saviour  himself  bears  the  mes- 


sage, we  might  at  first  consider  that  he  is  intended. 
And  in  favour  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  he  not  only 
carried  the  invitation,  but  "  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,"  and  may  well  bear  the  servant's  name.  But, 
on  reflection,  it  will  appear  that  the  Saviour  does  not  in 
this  parable  hold  the  place  of  the  servant,  but  rather 
that  of  the  lord,  unless  we  consider  that  in  this  he  keeps 
his  own  special  part  out  of  view.  lie  is  not  a  servant 
who  needs  to  go  and  come  repeatedly,  reporting  unex- 
pected occurrences,  and  receiving  new  instructions.  He 
is  not  a  servant  who  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  will  do. 
He  is  in  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  of  the  kingdouL  In 
this  relation,  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  feast  Passing  from 
such  an  application,  it  is  plain  that  this  servant  repre- 
sents all  who  bear  the  message  of  mercy  to  their  fellow- 
men.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  fact  that  there  is  but 
one  servant ;  and  indeed  it  seems  strange  it  shoidd  be 
so,  considering  the  structure  of  the  story,  which  applies 
to  a  large  house,  a  great  feast,  and  many  guests.  But 
the  representative  purpose  is  well  served.  One  servant 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  fact,  since  the  message  is 
one  by  whomsoever  it  is  carried,  and  the  work  is  one 
by  whomsoever  done.  The  messengers  are  one,  having 
their  unity  fitly  represented  in  the  one  servant  And 
most  attractive  is  the  view  thus  given  of  their  work.  It 
is  their  part  to  say,  Come  !  Their  whole  duty  concen- 
trates in  the  utterance  of  that  one  word.  Wherever 
they  go,  they  have  the  same  invitation,  *'  Come,  for  all 
things  are  ready."  They  give  the  message,  but  cannot 
compel  men  to  receive  it  If  it  be  rejected,  they  depart 
to  repeat  it  to  others.  Disappointment  they  must  have, 
and  they  must  straightway  tell  it  to  the  Lord ;  but  they 
will  still  carry  the  invitation  to  others,  and  exercise 
such  constraining  influence  as  they  can  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  persuasive  power  with  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  Lord,  they  urge  men  everywhere  to  come.  Know- 
ing their  Lord,  and  the  richness  of  the  feast,  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  is  their  joy,  while  they  have  precious 
reward  in  the  success  of  their  mission,  inducing  others 
to  come  with  them  and  share  in  the  blessings  of  the 
great  salvation.  This  servant  in  the  parable  thus  stands 
as  the  representative  of  all  who  take  part  in  the  work 
of  inviting  others  to  come  to  the  gospel  feast. 

Observe  now  how  the  story  is  unfolded.  The  feast  i3 
ready,  those  first  invited  have  been  reminded  of  tlieii 
engagement ;  but,  on  account  of  their  refusal,  there  arc 
no  guests.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  *'  Then  the  master 
of  the  house  being  angry  said  to  his  servant.  Go  out 
quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring 
in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind."  We  pass  meanwhile  the  reference  to- the  mas- 
ter's anger;  for  the  allusion  to  it  is  thrown  into  the 
background,  awaiting  explanation  in  the  last  verse, 
while  prominence  is  given  to  the  measures  instantly 
taken  to  gather  a  company  of  guests.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  urgency  of  the  command.  The  opening 
words  of  the  commission  run  thus,—"  Go  out  quickly." 
Whoever  is  indifferent,  the  master  of  the  feast  is  in 
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earnest.  This  is  the  rale  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
The  King's  work  must  not  tarry;  his  servants  must  not 
cease  from  effort  hy  reason  of  discouragement;  when 
£ome  refuse  it,  others  must  receive  the  invitation.  The 
result  of  refusal  is  wider  invitation,  and,  in  somv/  re- 
spects, transferred  invitation.  It  is  here  commanded, 
as  was  afterwards  done  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  An- 
tioch,  when  they  said  to  the  Jews, ''  It  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to 
you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  your- 
selves unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles.*'  The  responsibility  of  carelessness  is  with 
those  who  show  it ;  but  success  is  not  wanting  for  the 
servant  who  carries  the  master's  welcome.  As  he  goes 
out  a  second  time,  he  does  not  turn  aside  to  selected 
houses,  but  hastens  along  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,  that  he  may  call  the  poorest  he  meets,  not  passing 
even  the  most  miserable  amongst  them,  but  rather 
giving  special  heed  to  "  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind."  Wherever  there  is  one  to  hear,  the  voice  of  the 
messenger  is  heard,  saying,  ''Come.'*  The  most  un- 
worthy is  not  despised,  but  selected  for  special  assur- 
ance of  compassion.  The  spirit  of  the  master  breathes 
in  the  message, ''  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come." 

Even  with  invitations  thus  free,  the  guests  are  in- 
sufficient. Gladly  have  those  come  who  were  called 
from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  in  which  this 
generous  householder  dwells ;  but  so  great  was  the 
feast,  and  so  many  the  guests  first  invited,  that  even 
then  there  was  room.  The  narrative  is  not  delayed  to 
tell  anything  of  the  experience  of  the  servant  as  he 
went  through  the  streets  and  more  obscure  lanes  of  the 
city.  The  purpose  of  the  master  is  resolute.  And  the 
narrative,  first  burdened  with  the  tidings  of  delay,  can- 
not be  detained  to  recount  details  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  success  is  secured.  It  proceeds  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  done  in  an  instant.  The  order  is  issued,  and 
fitraightway  the  servant  is  before  his  master  again, 
saying, ''  Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and 
yet  there  is  room."  If  the  previous  report  occasioned 
displeasure  to  the  master,  this  seems  to  give  delight 
"  Yet  there  is  room."  The  sound  is  pleasing  in  his  ear. 
It  is  full  of  promise  to  many  beyond  the  city,  still  ig- 
norant of  what  has  been  going  on  within  it  How 
splendid  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words  thus  put 
into  the  lips  of  the  servant !  At  every  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  it  is  a  joy  to  those 
who  are  within  it,  partaking  of  the  rich  feast  which 
divine  grace  has  prepared,  that  it  can  still  be  said, 
"  Yet  there  is  room."  How  many  there  are  even  now 
in  the  world  ignorant  of  the  good  to  be  enjoyed  in  it 
They  know  not  what  a  feast  for  spiritual  strengthening 
and  satisfaction  has  been  prepared  by  the  one  God  over 
all ;  they  know  not  how  many  invitations  have  been 
given,  and  strangely  refused ;  they  know  not  how  widely 
the  messenger  has  travelled,  making  his  circuit  through 
the  world,  everywhere  repeating  the  invitation  to  all 
^Yho  hear  him.    They  know  in  sad  experience  that  no 


such  messenger  has  come  to  them.  To  us,  familiar  witli 
the  glad  tidings  and  with  the  exceeding  value  of  tlie 
feast,  there  is  but  one  satisfaction  as  we  think  of  thrse 
who  are  still  excluded  by  no  waywardness  of  theirs. 
"  Yet  there  is  room."  Here  there  is  rational  comfort, 
according  as  there  is  felt  to  be  stimulus  to  holy  zeaL 
To  every  servant  who  shares  in  satisfaction  because  of 
the  amplitude  of  God's  house,  the  Master  is  saying,  Go 
forth— go  forth,  and  bid  others  come  in. 

Thus  runs  the  still  widening  commission,— now  hap- 
pily widened,  but  not  transferred,—''  do  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that 
my  house  may  be  filled."  The  invitation  must  nov 
extend  to  them  that  may  be  found  in  the  less-frequented 
ways  far  beyond  the  city.  It  must  be  carried  to  them 
that  are  "out  of  the  way," — ^to  the  "strangers  and 
foreigners"  in  more  remote  parts,  that  they  also  may 
become  "fellow -citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  tbe 
household  of  God."  The  command  of  this  master  t^) 
his  servant  sounds  in  our  ear  as  the  echo  of  oiur  Lord's 
command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  Further,  let  us  mark  what 
constraining  influence  is  provided  for  them  who  are  most 
out  of  the  way.  "  Compel  them  to  come  in."  Snch 
words  were  not  spoken  concerning  those  who  were  first 
invited.  When  their  formal  acceptance  was  followed 
by  a  cold  refusal,  there  was  no  such  utterance  as  this : 
"  Compel  them  to  come  in."  It  could  not  be.  But  iu 
the  case  of  those  long  ignorant  of  the  blessing,  speed- 
ing their  days  with  few  words  of  gladdening,  and  braised 
under  many  burdens,  the  Master  expressly  requires 
that  there  be  some  constraining  earnestness  in  the  en- 
deavour to  secure  that  they  gather  together  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  great  spiritual  feast  which  be  has 
provided.  If  such  men  need  to  be  often  entreated, 
scarce  understanding  the  meaning  of  words  strange  to 
their  ears,  and  scarce  believing  them  when  understood ; 
and  if,  standing  before  them,  the  messenger  oftentimes 
repeats  his  message,  and  that  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness, which  seems  to  say  he  can  take  no  refusal,  in  this 
he  acts  according  to  the  Mastet's  purpose.  "  Tbe  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first"  The  first  may  have  a 
reminder  of  what  is  implied  in  their  professions,  and 
righteously  expected  of  them  with  their  privileges ;  but 
the  last  shall  have  their  invitation  pressed  upon  them 
with  constraining  earnestness.  The  righteous  Lord 
has  regard  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  men,  and  makes 
compensating  provision  in  wonderful  adaptation  to  the 
disadvantages  of  them  who  are  far  from  the  centres  of 
privilege.  Many  who  have  been  far  off,  and  have  felt 
as  if  compelled  to  arise  and  come  to  the  feost,  ^hen 
within  the  banqueting-house  will  there  sing,— 

"  Twu  the  same  lore  thftt  spread  the  fea«t. 
That  iwectlj  forced  us  In." 

The  Lord  of  the  feast  himself  will  rejoice  over  the  com- 
ing of  these  guests  from  all  quarters.  For  this  is  tlie 
desire  he  expresses  in  sending  his  servant  forth  on  tbe 
widest  circuit :  "  Compel  tliem  to  come  in,  that  wy 
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JiO  'sc  majj  he  filled.'^  To  serve  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
ti<  n,  our  Lord  has  taken  the  case  of  a  rich  citizen, 
viiose  mansion  is  large,  with  spacious  ]ialls,  and  who 
seeks  that  his  house  may  be  filled.  Interpreted  as 
applying  to  the  purpose  of  the  God  of  salvation,  the 
parable  discovers,  in  a  most  striking  way,  the  richness 
of  divine  mercy  with  the  freeness  of  divine  grace.  The 
Lord,  who  has  come  to  save,  will  gather  into  the  house 
of  rejoicing  a  multitude  of  saved  ones.  Even  though 
there  be  many  who  refuse  his  invitation,  his  house  shall 
be  full,  and  he  shall  rejoice  over  all  who  are  gathered 
together.  The  feast  shall  be  great,  the  guests  shall  be 
many,  and  his  delight  shall  be  complete. 

But  one  sad  accompaniment  of  the  feast  there  is,  and 
that  remains  to  be  thought  of  now.  A  passing  allusion 
there  has  been  to  the  anger  of  the  master  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  those  first  invited,  but  we  had  kept  it  in 
reserve,  on  account  of  the  evidence  that  the  narrative 
Tvas  really  engrossed  with  the  arrangements  for  extended 
iovitations.  But  now  we  must  return  upon  it,  for  the 
story  closes  with  a  solemn  reference  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  lord  of  the  feast.  He  was  angry,  we  have  been 
told,  when  he  received  the  refusals  of  those  who  had  at 
first  professed  to  accept  his  invitation.  And  now,  even 
when  his  house  is  filling,  it  is  apparant  that  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  displeasure  he  felt,  but  rather  expresses 
it  with  great  determination— adding  to  the  command  to 
^  oat  to  the  highways  and  hedges  this,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation :  '^  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  none  of  those  men 
which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.**  This 
utterance,  which  comes  so  naturally  from  the  master 
when  speaking  to  his  servant  of  his  plans,  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  when  set  forth  by  our  divine 
.Master  in  the  light  of  a  revelation  of  his  Father's  will 
In  the  sight  of  Qod  there  is  no  offence  so  grievous  as 
the  rejection  of  his  invitation  to  partake  of  the  great 
salvation.  This  is  the  meaning  of  those  closing  words. 
In  the  midst  of  this  universe,  marked  by  beauty  and 
grandeur,  year  by  year  yielding  an  endless  variety  of 
blessings  for  the  use  of  man,  the  feast*  of  spiritual  good 
whidi  God  has  provided  for  man,  and  to  which  he  is 
ever  calling  more,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  all 
the  divine  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  our  race. 
The  invitation  to  come  within  his  kingdom,  is  a  call  to 
€$cape  from  the  range  of  condemnation  beyond  it.  The 
iuvitation  to  the  feast  provided  for  all  within  the  king- 
dom, is  a  call  to  participate  in  the  satisfaction  afforded 
by  him  for  the  highest  requirements  of  an  immortal 
nature.  To  be  content  with  the  engagements,  posses- 
sions, and  companionship  of  this  world,  is  to  neglect  the 
liigbest  demands  of  our  own  being,  and  to  fall  beneath 
the  friendship  of  God.  But  to  neglect  God*8  own  express 
iuvitation  to  share  the  best  blessings  he  has  to  give,  is 
the  most  serious  offence,  incurring  his  unchangeable  dis- 
pleasure. He  will  invite  all  to  the  feast;  he  will  give  a 
juyoiis  welcome  to  those  who  gladly  accept  his  call, 
however  far  separated  from  him  and  deeply  injured  in 
t-icir  coiu^  of  sin;  but  he  must  treat  those  who  despise 


the  message  as  the  objects  of  his  wrath.  Anger  with 
him  is  no  tumultuous  passion.  It  is  something  more 
awful.  It  is  an  unchangeable  displeasure.  Of  such 
anger  they  become  objects  who  despise  his  call.  Those 
whom  he  excludes  from  the  feast,  exclude  themselves. 
And  that  absence  which  they  voluntarily  choose,  be- 
comes a  terrible  penalty.  The  Lord  saith  of  such,— 
'*  None  of  those  men  shall  taste  of  my  supper.**  These 
closing  words  tell  of  a  dread  reality  under  the  govern- 
ment of  our  God. 

In  this  parable  we  have  our  first  view  of  what  is 
within  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  We  see  how  close 
is  the  relation  between  this  kingdom  and  that  sin- 
troubled  state  in  which  we  all  find  oiurselves.  This 
kingdom,  here  represented  as  the  home  of  our  God  in 
this  world,  his  house  in  which  the  great  feast  is  spread 
to  which  men  are  continually  invited,  is  the  true  Biblical 
intermediate  state  between  the  state  of  separation  from 
God  and  the  heavenly  state  where  there  is  enjoyment 
of  complete  imion  with  God  in  complete  likeness  to  God. 
The  kingdom  is  here  shown  to  exist  in  the  world  even 
more  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  still  beyond  it,  than  for 
the  sake  of  those  now  within  it.  Between  those  within 
and  those  without  there  must  be  a  continual  going  and 
coming,  that  multitudes  more  may  be  induced  to  enter, 
and  that  the  house  may  at  length  be  filled,  in  accordance 
with  the  gracious  purpose  of  its  Lord.  By  the  aid  of 
this  parable,  we  look  within  the  gate,  and  there,  as  by  the 
help  of  the  parable  of  the  prodig^  son,  we  see  the  Father 
in  the  midst,  rejoicing  over  those  who  are  gathered  around 
him.  Here,  also,  after  the  manner  of  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal,  though  more  vividly,  we  see  the  rich  feast  of 
mercy  and  grace  enjoyed  by  the  guests,  and  the  evidence 
of  other  blessings  in  store  richer  than  those  of  which 
they  now  partake.  And  here,  as  by  the  aid  of  no  other 
parable,  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  large  gathering  of 
guests.  As  we  look  upon  them,  we  perceive  that  they 
come  from  all  ranks  and  spheres.  None  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  invitation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
freely  given.  Even  the  poorest  of  the  people  are  there, 
and  many  who  have  wandered  far  in  sin  and  been  sorely 
maimed,  all  bearing  still  the  marks  of  their  trying  ex- 
perience. Indeed,  as  we  examine  the  company,  the 
poor  and  suffering  seem  most  numerous.  And  this  has 
couie  about  under  the  testing  power  of  the  free  invita- 
tion. For  if  God,  of  his  own  grace,  and  for  the  good  of 
all,  began  with  a  selected  people,  and  gave  to  them  the 
first  opportunity,  gradually  did  the  circle  of  invitation 
widen;  and  still  as  it  extended,  the  more  were  found  to 
respond,  so  that  many  who  were  once  far  off  are  now 
brought  nigh.  And  in  the  great  gathering  where  they 
now  are,  whatever  marks  distinguish  them  and  tell  of 
the  sad  past,  all  have  this  experience  in  common,  that 
while  they  honour  the  Master  as  the  giver  of  all  good, 
they  rejoice  in  the  shelter  of  his  house  as  their  home, 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  his  mercy  and  grace  as  his 
best  gift,  and  delight  in  fellowship  with  himself  as 
their  chief  good. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '' THE  DARK  Y£AU  OF  DUXDEE.*' 


CHAPTER   XXIir. 


THE  REIOX  OF  TERROR. 

''Though  shining  millions  around  thee  stand. 
For  the  sake  of  him  at  thy  right  hand 
Think  of  the  souls  he  died  for  here, 
Thus  wandering  in  darkness,  in  doubt,  and  fear. 

"  The  powers  of  darkness  are  all  abroad-  - 
They  own  no  Saviour,  and  thej  fear  no  (iod  ; 
And  we  are  trembling  in  dumb  dismay : 
O  turn  not  thou  thy  face  away." — Hoou. 


T  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Carlos 
emr^rged  from  his  chamber.  How  the 
intervening  hours  had  been  passed  he 
never  told  any  one.  He  contended  with 
and  overcame  a  wild,  almost  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
seek  refuge  in  flight  His  reason  told  him  that  this 
would  be  to  rush  upon  certain  destruction:  so  sedu- 
lously guarded  were  all  the  ways  of  egress,  and  so  watch- 
ful and  complete,  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  land, 
was  the  inquisitorial  organization  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
"  Hermandad,"  or  Brotherhood— a  kind  of  civil  police, 
always  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Still,  if  he  could  not  be  saved,  Juan  might  and  should. 
This  thought  grew  gradually  clearer  and  stronger  in  his 
bewildered  brain  and  aching  heart  diuring  the  long  hours 
that  he  knelt  in  his  chamber,  finding  a  relief  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  though  few  and  broken  were  the 
words  of  prayer  that  passed  his  trembling  lips.  Indeed, 
the  burden  of  his  cry  was  this :  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
us.  Christ,  have  mercy  on  us.  Thou  that  carest  for  us, 
forsake  us  not  in  our  bitter  need.  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom ;  even  yet  thou  reignesf 

This  was  all  he  could  find  to  plead,  either  on  his  own 
behalf  or  on  that  of  his  imprisoned  brethren ;  though  fur 
them  his  heart  was  wrung  with  unutterable  anguish. 
Once  and  again  did  he  repeat—"  Thhiei&iYke  kingdom 
and  the  power.  Thine,  0  Father ;  thine,  0  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Thou  can$t  deliver  us." 

It  was  well  that  he  had  Juan  to  save.  He  rose  at 
last ;  and  added  to  the  letter  previously  written  to  his 
brother  a  few  lines  of  most  earnest  entreaty  that  he 
would  on  no  account  return  to  Seville.  But  then,  re- 
collecting his  own  position,  he  marvelled  greatly  at  his 
simplicity  in  purposing  to  send  such  a  letter  by  the 
King's  post— an  institution  which,  strange  to  say,  Spain 
possessed  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  If  he  should  fall  under  suspicion,  his  letter 
would  be  liable  to  detention  and  examination,  and 


might  thus  be  the  means  of  involving  Juan  in  the  very 
peril  from  which  he  sought  to  deliver  him. 

A  better  plan  soon  occurred  to  him.  Tliat  he  nii^lit 
carry  it  out,  he  descended  late  in  the  evening  to  the 
cool,  marble-paved  court,  or  patio,  in  the  centre  of  wliidi 
the  fountain  ever  murmured  and  glistened,  surrounded 
by  tropical  plants,  some  of  them  in  gorgeous  bloom. 

As  he  had  hoped,  one  solitary  lamp  burned  like  a 
star  in  a  remote  comer;  and  its  light  iUumined  tlie 
form  of  a  young  girl  seated  on  a  low  chair,  before  an 
inlaid  ebony  table,  writing  busily.  Donna  Beatriz  had 
excused  herself  from  accompanying  the  family  on  an 
evening  visit,  that  she  might  devote  herself  in  undis- 
turbed solitude  to  the  composition  of  her  first  love-letter 
—  indeed,  her  first  letter  of  any  kind :  for  short  as  lie 
intended  his  absence  to  be,  Juan  bad  stipulated  fur 
this  consolation,  and  indueed  her  to  promise  it ;  and  she 
knew  that  the  King's  post  went  northwards  the  next 
day,  passing  by  Nuera  on  his  way  to  the  towns  of  La 
Mancha. 

So  engrossing  was  her  occupation  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  step  of  Carlos.  He  drew  near,  and  stood 
behind  her.  Pearls,  golden  Agni,  and  a  scarlet  floirer 
or  two,  were  twined  with  her  glossy  raven  hair ;  and 
the  lamp  shed  a  subdued  radiance  over  her  fine  features, 
which  glowed  through  their  delicate  olive  with  the  rosy 
light  of  joy.  An  exquisite  though  not  very  costly  per- 
fume, that  Carlos  in  other  days  always  associated  with 
her  presence,  still  continued  a  Dsvounte  with  her,  and 
filled  the  place  around  with  fragrance.  It  brought  back 
his  memory  to  the  past — to  that  wild,  vain,  yet  en- 
chanting dream  ;  the  brief  romance  of  his  life.  But 
there  was  no  time  now  even  for  "  a  dream  within  a 
dream."  There  was  only  time  to  thank  God  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  that  in  all  the  wide  world  there  was 
no  heart  that  would  break  for  him. 

"  Donna  Beatriz,"  he  said,  gently. 

She  started,  and  half  turned,  a  bright  flush  moimting 
to  her  cheek. 
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"  You  are  wiiting  to  my  brother.*' 

"iiid  how  know  you  that,  Senor  Don  Carlos  ?"  asked 

the  joung  lady,  trith  a  little  innocent  affectation. 
But  Carlos,  standing  face  to  face  with  terrible  realities, 

pushed  aside  her  pretty  arts  as  one  hastening  to  succour 

%  dying  man  might  push  aside  a  branch  of  wild  roses 

tiiat  impeded  his  path. 
"  I  most  earnestly  request  of  you,  senora,  to  convey 

io  biffl  a  message  from  me." 
"  And  wherefore  can  you  not  write  to  him  yourself, 

Senor  Licentiate  V* 
'^  Is  it  possible,  seiiora,  that  you  know  not  what  has 

happened  ?" 
''  Vaya,  vaya,  Don  Carlos  !  now  you  startle  one.    Do 

you  mean  these  horrible  arrests  ?" 

Carlos  found  that  a  few  strong,  plain  words  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  Beatriz  under- 
stand his  brother^s  peril.  She  had  listened  hitherto  to 
Don  Juan*s  extracts  from  Scripture,  and  the  arguments 
and  exhortations  founded  thereon;  conscious,  indeed, 
that  these  were  secrets  that  should  be  jealously  giuurded, 
yet  unconscious  that  they  were  what  the  Church  and 
the  world  branded  with  the  name  of  heresy.  Conse- 
quently she  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Losada  and  his  friends 
with  vague  regret  and  apprehension  certainly,  but  with- 
out distinctly  associating  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered 
vith  the  name  dearest  to  her  heart.  She  Was  still  very 
young;  and  she  had  not  thought  much — she  had  only 
loved.  And  she  blindly  followed  him  she  loved  without 
caring  to  ask  whither  he  was  going  himself  or  whither 
he  was  leading  her.  When  at  last  Carlos  made  her 
comprehend  that  it  was  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
talking  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  that  Losada  was 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Triana,  a  thrilling  cry 
of  anguish  broke  from  her  lips. 

"  Hush,  senora ! "  said  Carlos  ;  and,  for  once,  his 
voice  was  stern.  *'  If  even  your  little  black  foot-page 
iieard  that  cry,  it  might  ruin  alL" 

But  Beatriz  was  unused  to  self-control  Another  cry 
followed,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  hysterical  teai-s 
and  laughter.     Carlos  tried  a  more  potent  spell. 

''  Hush,  senora ! "  be  repeated.  *'  We  must  be  strong 
and  silent,  if  we  are  to  save  Don  Juan." 

She  looked  piteously  up  at  him,  repeating,  "Save 
Den  Juan?" 

^  Yes,  senora.  Listen  to  me.  Tote,  at  least,  are  a 
good  Catholia  You  have  not  compromised  yourself  in 
any  way :  you  say  your  angelus ;  you  make  your  vows ; 
you  bring  flowers  to  our  Lady's  shrine.    You  are  safe." 

She  turned  round  and  faced  him — her  cheek  dyed 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  flashing : 

"  I  am  safe !  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  1  Who 
cares  for  that  ?    What  is  my  life  worth  ?" 

"  Patience,  dear  seuora !  Tour  safety  aids  in  seciu'- 
ing  his.  Listen.  You  are  writing  to  him.  Tell  him 
of  the  arrests  ;  for  hear  of  them  he  must.  Use  the 
language  about  heresy  which  will  occur  to  you,  but 
which— God  help  me!  — I  could  not  use.    Then  pass 
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from  the  subject.  Write  aught  else  that  comes  to  your 
mind ;  but  before  closing  your  letter,  say  that  I  am  well 
in  mind  and  body,  and  would  be  heartily  recommended 
to  him.  Add  that  I  most  earnestly  request  of  him,  for 
our  common  good  and  the  better  arrangement  of  our 
affairs,  not  to  return  to  Seville,  but  to  remain  at  Nuera. 
He  will  understand  that.  Lay  your  own  commands 
upon  him— your  commands,  remember,  senora— to  the 
same  effect." 

"  I  will  do  all  that.— But  here  come  my  aunt  and 
cousins." 

It  was  true.  Already  the  porter  had  opened  for  them 
the  gloomy  outer  gate ;  and  now  the  gilt  and  filagreed 
inner  door  was  thrown  open  also,  and  the  returning 
family  party  filled  the  court.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether; not  quite  so  gaily  as  usual,  but  still  eagerly 
enough.  Donna  Sancha  soon  drew  near  to  Beatriz,  and 
began  to  rally  her  upon  her  occupation,  threatening 
playfuUy  to  carry  away  and  read  the  unfinished  letter. 
No  one  addressed  a  word  to  Carlos;  but  that  might 
have  been  mere  accident. 

It  was,  however,  scarcely  accidental  that  his  aunt, 
as  she  passed  him  on  her  way  to  an  inner  room,  drew 
her  mantilla  closer  round  her,  lest  its  deep  lace  fringe 
might  touch  his  clothing.  Shortly  afterwards  Donna 
Sancha  dropped  her  fan.  According  to  custom,  Carlos 
stooped  for  it,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a  bow.  The 
young  lady  took  it  mechanically,  but  almost  immediately 
dropped  it  again  with  a  scornful  look,  as  if  polluted  by 
its  touch.  Its  delicate  carved  ivory,  the  work  of  Moorish 
hands,  lay  in  fragments  on  the  marble  floor ;  and  from 
that  moment  Carlos  knew  that  he  was  under  the  ban, 
that  he  stood  alone  amidst  his  uncle's  household — a 
suspected  and  degraded  man. 

It  was  not  wonderful.  His  intimacy  with  the  monks 
of  San  Isodro— his  friendship  with  Don  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  and  with  the  physician  Losada — were  all  well- 
known  facts.  Moreover,  had  he  not  taught  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Doctrine,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  Fernando 
de  San  Juan,  another  of  the  victims  ?  And  there  were 
other  indications  of  his  tendencies  which  could  scarcely 
escape  notice,  once  the  suspicions  of  those  who  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  him  were  awakened. 

For  a  time  he  stood  silent,  watching  the  frown  that 
contracted  his  uncle's  brow  whenever  his  eye  turned 
towards  him.  But  when  Don  Manuel  passed  into  a 
smaller  saloon  that  opened  upon  the  court,  Carlos  fol- 
lowed him  boldly. 

They  stood  face  to  fiice;  but  could  hardly  see  each 
other.  The  room  was  darkness,  save  for  a  few  strug- 
gling moonbeams. 

"  Senor  my  uncle,"  said  Carlos,  "  I  feai  «y  presence 
here  is  displeasing  to  you." 

Don  Manuel  paused  before  replying. 

"  Nephew,"  he  said  at  length,  "  you  have  been  lament- 
ably imprudent.    The  saints  grant  you  have  been  no 


worse. 


i» 


A  moment  of  strong  emotion  will  sometimes  bring 
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to  a  man^s  face  cbaroctemtic  lineaments  of  his  fauiily, 
in  calmer  seasons  not  traceable  there.  Thus  it  is  with 
featuxes  of  the  soul.  It  \n&  not  the  gentle  timid  Don 
Carlos  who  spoke  now,  it  was  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y 
iVIenaya.  There  was  both  pride  and  courage  in  his 
tone. 

*'  If  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  offend  my  honoured 
uncle,  to  whom  I  owe  so  many  benefits,  I  am  sorry, 
though  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  auy  fault.  But  I 
should  be  faulty  indeed  were  I  to  prolong  my  stay  in  a 
liouse  where  I  am  no  longer  what,  thanks  to  your  kind- 
ness, seiior  my  uDcle,  I  have  ever  been  hitherto,  a  wel- 
come guest"    Having  spoken  thus,  he  tnrned  to  go. 

"  Stay,  young  fool ! "  cried  Don  Manuel,  who  thought 
the  better  of  him  for  his  proud  words.  They  raised 
him,  in  his  estimation,  from  a  mark  for  his  scorn  to  a 
legitimate  object  for  his  indignation.  "There  spoke 
your  fiither^s  voice.  But  I  tell  you,  for  all  that,  you 
shall  not  quit  the  shelter  of  my  roof.'' 

"  I  thank  you." 

^'  You  may  spare  the  pains.  I  ask  you  not,  for  I 
prefer  to  remain  in  ignorance,  to  what  perilous  and 
fool-hardy  lengths  your  intimacy  with  heretics  may  have 
gone.  Without  being  a  qualificator  of  heresy  myself,  I 
can  tell  that  you  smell  of  the  fire.  And  indeed,  young 
man,  were  you  anythmg  less  than  Alvarez  de  Menaya, 
I  would  hardly  scorch  my  own  fingers  to  hold  you  out  of 
it.  The  devil,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  all  your  fair  ap- 
pearances, I  fear  yon  belong,  might  take  care  of  his  own. 
But  since  truth  is  the  daughter  of  God,  you  shall  have 
it  from  my  lips.  And  the  plain  truth  is,  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  hear  every  cur  dog  in  Seville  barking  at  me 
and  mine;  nor  to  see  our  ancient  and  honourable  name 
dragged  through  the  mire  and  filth  of  the  streets." 

« I  have  never  disgraced  that  name." 

'^  Have  I  not  said  that  I  desue  no  protestations  from 
you?  Whatever  my  private  opinion  may  be,  it  stands 
upon  oar  family  honour  to  hold  that  yours  is  still  un- 
stained. Not  from  love,  as  I  tell  you  plauily,  but  from 
motives  that  may  perchance  prove  stronger,  I  and 
mine  extend  to  you  our  protection.  I  am  a  good  Gatho- 
Uc,  a  faithful  son  of  mother  church;  but  I  freely  confess 
I  am  no  hero  of  the  faith,  to  offer  up  upon  its  shrine 
those  that  bear  my  own  name.  I  pretend  not  to  such 
heights  of  sanctity,  not  I."  And  Don  Manuel  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  entreat  of  you,  seiior  my  uncle,  to  allow  me  to 
explain—" 

Don  Manuel  waved  his  hand  with  a  forbidding  gesture. 
''  None  of  thy  explanations  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
no  silly  cock,  to  scratch  till  I  find  the  knife.  Dangerous 
secrets  had  best  be  let  alone.  This  I  will  say,  however, 
that  of  all  the  contemptible  follies  of  these  evil  times, 
this  last  one  of  heresy  is  the  worst.  If  a  man  vjiU  lose 
his  soul,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  him  lose  it 
for  fine  houses,  broad  lands,  a  duke*s  title,  an  arch- 
bishop's coffers,  or  something  else  good  at  least  in  this 
world.    But  to  give  all  up,  and  to  gain  nothing,  save 


fire  here  and  fire  again  hereafter !    It  is  sheer,  bbuk 
idiocy ! " 

"  I  have  gained  something,"  said  Carlos.  '^  1  have 
gained  a  treasure  worth  more  than  all  I  risk,  more  thaii 
life  itself." 

^  What  ?  Is  there  really  a  meaning  in  this  madness  ? 
Have  you  and  your  friends  a  secret?"  Don  Manuel 
asked  in  a  gentler  voice,  and  not  without  curiosity.  For 
he  was  the  child  of  his  age;  and  bad  Carlos  told  him 
that  the  heretics  had  made  the  discovery  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  he  would  have  seen  nothing  worthy  of 
disbelief  in  the  story. 

"The  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,"  began  Carlos 
eagerly,  "gives  me  joy  and  peace—" 

"/«  that  all?"  cried  Don  Manuel  with  an  oath. 
"  Fool  that  I  was,  to  imagine,  for  half  an  idle  minute, 
that  there  might  be  some  grain  of  common  sense  still 
left  in  yciur  crazy  brain !  But  since  it  is  only  a  question 
of  words  and  names,  and  mystical  doctrines,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  good  evening,  Senor  Don  Caries. 
Only  I  command  you,  as  you  value  your  life,  and  prefer 
a  residence  beneath  my  roof  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Triana, 
to  keep  your  insanity  within  bounds,  and  canduct  your- 
self so  as  to  avert  suspicion.  On  these  conditions  ve 
will  shelter  you.  Eventually,  if  it  can  be  done  witli 
safety,  we  may  even  ship  you  out  of  the  Spaios  to  some 
foreign  country,  where  heretics,  rogues,  and  thieves  are 
permitted  to  prosper."    So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

Carlos  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  contempt;  but 
remembered  at  last  that  it  was  a  fragment  of  the  tiue 
cross  (really  the  first  that  had  fallen  to  his  k>t}  given 
him  to  wear  in  honour  of  his  Maater. 

Sleep  would  not  viut  his  eyes  that  night  The  next 
day  was  the  Sabbath,  a  day  he  had  been  wont  to  wel- 
come and  enjoy.  But  never  again  should  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Seville  meet  in  the  upper  room  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  much  happy  intercourse.  The  nest 
reunion  was  appointed  for  another  place,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Donna 
Isabelk  de  Baena  and  Losada  were  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Triana.  Fray  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  singularly  for- 
tunate, had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  Fray 
Constantino  had  been  amongst  the  first  arrested;  but 
Carlos  went  as  usual  to  the  cathedral,where  that  doquent 
voice  would  never  again  be  heard.  A  heavy  silent  gloom, 
like  that  which  precedes  a  thunderstorm,  seemed  to  fill 
the  crowded  aisles. 

Yet  it  was  there  that  the  first  gleam  of  comfort 
reached  the  breaking  heart  of  Carlos.  It  came  to  him 
through  the  familiar  words  of  the  Latin  service,  loved 
from  childhood. 

He  said  afterwards  to  the  trembling  children  of  one 
of  the  victims,  whose  desolated  home  he  dared  to  visit, 
"  For  myself,  horror  took  hold  of  me.  I  dared  not  t » 
thmk.  I  scarce  dared  to  pray,  save  in  broken  words 
that  were  only  like  cries  of  pain.  The  first  thing  that 
helped  me  was  that  grand  verse  in  the  Te  Detun,  chanted 
by  the  sweet  childish  voices  of  the  cathedral  choir—*  Tu, 
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.Icvi.to  mortis,  aculeo  aperuesti  creJentibiis  regna  coelo- 
nim.'  Think,  dear  friends,  not  death  alone,  but  its 
«ting,  its  sharpness, — for  us  and  our  beloved,  He  has 
overoome,  and  they  and  we  in  him.  The  gates  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  stand  open;  opened  by  his  hands, 
and  neither  men  nor  fiends  can  shut  them  again." 

Such  words  as  these  did  Carlos  find  opportunity  to 
<9€ak  to  many  bereaved  ones,  from  whom  the  desire  of 
their  eyes  had  been  taken  by  a  stroke  far  more  bitter 
than  death.  This  ministry  of  love  did  not  greatly  in- 
crease his  own  peril,  since  the  less  he  deviated  from  his 
ordinary  habits  of  life  the  less  suspicion  he  was  likely 
to  awaken.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  was  not  now 
in  a  position  to  calculate.  Perhaps  he  was  too  near 
heaven ;  at  all  events  he  had  already  ventured  too  much 
for  Clirist*s  sake  not  to  be  willing,  at  his  call,  to  ventiure 
a  littJe  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  isolation  of  his  position  in  his  uncle's 
house  grew  overpowering.  No  one  reproached  him,  no 
one  taunted  him,  not  even  Gonsalvo.  He  often  longed 
fur  some  bitter  word,  ay,  though  it  were  a  curse,  to 
break  the  oppressive  silence.  Every  eye  looked  upon 
him  with  hatred  and  scorn;  every  hand  shrank  from  the 
sli^test,  most  accidental  contact  with  his.  Almost  he 
came  to  consider  himself  what  all  others  considered  him, 
polluted,  degraded— under  the  ban. 

Once  and  again  would  he  have  sought  escape  by  flight 
from  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  seemed  more  and  more 
impossible  to  breathe.  But  flight  meant  arrest;  and 
arrest,  besides  its  overwhelming  terrors  for  himself, 
meant  the  danger  of  betraying  Juan.  His  uncle  and 
his  uncle's  family,  though  they  seemed  now  to  scorn  and 
hate  him,  had  promised  to  save  him  if  they  coidd,  and, 
^•>  fer,  be  trusted  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  GLEA31  OP  LiaUT. 

"  It  is  a  vevy  Uak  to  Khool  the  heart, 
Kre  years  or  griefs  have  tamed  its  flexy  throbbiiigis. 
Into  tbftt  still  and  passive  fortitude 
AVhich  it  but  learned  from  snlTerlng.*' 

Hkmaxs. 

>uo&TLT  aftenrards,  the  son  and  heir  of  Donna  Inez 
was  b^tized,  with  the  usual  amount  of  ceremony  and 
rejoicing.  After  the  event,  the  family  and  friends  par^ 
took  of  a  merienda  of  fruit,  confectionery,  and  wine,  in 
the  patio  of  Don  Garcia's  house.  Much  against  his 
iiiolinatioD,  Carlos  was  obliged  to  be  present,  as  his 
alsence  would  have  occasioned  remark  and  inquiry. 

When  the  guests  were  beginning  to  disperse,  the 
hostess  drew  near  the  spot  where  he  stood,  near  to  the 
f'oontain,  admiring,  or  seeming  to  admire,  a  pure  white 
azalia  in  glorious  bloom. 

''  In  good  sooth,  cousin  Don  Carlos,  you  forget  old 
friends  veiy  eaaOy.  But  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  are 
going  80  soon  to  take  orders.  Every  one  knows  how 
learned  and  pious  you  are.    And  no  doubt  you  are  right 


to  wean  yourself  in  good  time  from  the  concerns  and 
amusements  of  this  unprofitable  world." 

No  word  of  this  little  speech  was  lost  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  gossips  in  Seville,  a  lady  of  rank,  who  stood 
near,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Losada's  former  patient,  the 
wealthy  canon.  And  this  was  what  the  speaker,  in  her 
good  nature,  probably  intended. 

Carlos  raised  to  her  face  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude 
for  the  friendly  notice. 

"  No  change  of  state,  senora,  can  ever  make  me  for- 
get the  kindness  of  my  fair  cousin,"  he  responded  with 
a  bow. 

"  Your  oousin*s  little  daughter,"  said  the  lady,  "  had 
once  a  place  in  your  affections.  But  with  you,  as  with 
all  the  rest,  I  presume  the  boy  is  everything.  As  for 
my  poor  little  Inez,  her  small  person  is  of  small  account 
in  the  world  now.    It  is  well  she  has  her  mother.** 

'^  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  Donna  Inez,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  so  to  do." 

This  was  evidently  what  the  mother  desired.  "  60 
to  the  right  then,  amigo  mio,"  she  said  promptly,  in- 
dicating the  phice  intended  by  a  quick  movement  of  her 
&n, ''  and  I  will  send  the  child  to  you." 

Carlos  obeyed,  and  for  a  considerable  time  paced  up 
and  down  a  cool  spacious  apartment,  only  separated 
from  the  court  by  marble  pillars,  between  which  costly 
hangings  were  suspended.  Being  a  Spaniard,  and 
dwelling  among  Spaniards,  he  was  neither  surprised  nor 
disconcerted  by  the  long  delay. 

At  last,  however,  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  coasin 
had  forgotten  him.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  First 
a  painted  ivory  ball  rolled  in  over  the  smooth  floor ; 
then  one  of  the  hangings  was  hastily  pushed  aside,  and 
the  little  Donna  Inez  bounded  gaily  into  the  room  in 
search  of  her  toy.  She  was  a  meny  healthy  child, 
about  two  years  old,  and  really  very  pretty,  though  her 
infantine  charms  were  not  set  off  to  advantage  by  the 
miniature  nun's  habit  in  which  she  was  dressed,  on 
account  of  a  vow  made  by  her  mother  to  "  our  Lady  of 
Carmel,"  during  the  serious  illness  for  which  Carlos 
had  summoned  Losada  to  her  aid. 

She  was  followed  almost  immediately,  not  by  the 
grave  elderly  nurse  who  usually  waited  on  her,  but  by  a 
girl  of  about  sixteen,  rather  a  beauty,  whose  quick  dark 
eyes  bestowed,  from  beneath  their  long  lashes,  timid  but 
evidently  admiring  glances  on  the  handsome  young 
nobleman. 

Carlos,  ever  fond  of  children,  and  enjoying  the 
momentary  relief  from  the  painful  tension  of  his  daily 
life,  stooped  for  the  ball  and  held  it,  just  allowing  its 
bright  red  to  appear  through  his  fingers.  As  the  child 
was  not  in  the  least  shy,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  game 
with  her. 

Looking  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  saw  that  the  mother 
had  come  in  silently,  and  was  watching  him  with  search- 
ing anxious  eyes  that  brought  back  in  a  moment  all  his 
troubles.    He  allowed  the  ball  to  slide  to  the  ground, 
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and  then,  with  a  touch  of  his  foot,  sent  it  roUing  into 
one  of  the  farthest  comers  of  the  spacious  hall.  The 
child  ran  gleefully  after  it ;  while  the  mother  and  the 
attendant  exchanged  glances.  "You  may  take  the 
noble  child  away,  Juanita/*  said  the  former. 

Jimnita  led  off  her  chaige  without  again  allowing  her 
to  approach  Carlos,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  the 
ceremony  of  a  farewell.  Wos  this  the  mothei's  contriv- 
ance, lest  by  spell  of  word  or  gesture,  or  even  by  a  kiss, 
the  heretic  might  pollute  or  endanger  the  innocent 
babe? 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Donna  Inez  was  the 
first  to  speak.  "  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  so  wicked 
after  all ;  since  you  love  children,  and  play  with  them 
still,"  she  said  in  a  low,  half-frightened  tone. 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  words,  senora,"  answered 
Carlos  with  a  trembling  lip.  He  was  learning  to  steel 
himself  to  scorn ;  but  kindness  tested  his  self-control 
more  severely. 

"Amigo  mio,*'  she  resumed,  drawing  nearer  and 
speaking  more  rapidly,  *'  I  cannot  quite  forget  the  past. 
It  is  very  wrong  I  know,  and  I  am  weak.  Ay  de  mi ! 
If  it  be  true  you  really  are  that  dreadful  thing  I  do  not 
care  to  name,  I  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  stand  by 
and  see  you  perish." 

''But  my  kinsfolk,"  said  Carlos,  ''do  not  intend  me 
to  perish.  And  for  the  protection  they  afford  me  I  am 
gratefiiL  More  I  could  not  have  expected  from  them  ; 
less  they  might  well  have  done  for  me.  But  I  would  to 
God  I  could  show  them  and  you  that  I  am  not  the  foul 
dishonoured  thing  they  deem  me." 

"If  it  had  only  been  something  respectable,*^  said 
Donna  Inez,  with  a  sort  of  writhe,  "such  as  some 
youthful  irregularity,  or  stabbing  or  slaying  somebody  ! 
— but  what  use  in  words  ?  I  would  say,  I  counsel  you 
to  look  to  your  own  safety.  Do  you  not  know  my 
brothers?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  senoro.  That  an  Alvarez  de  Menaya 
should  be  defamed  of  heresy  would  be  more  than  a  dis- 
grace, it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  them." 

"  There  be  more  ways  than  one  of  avoiding  the  mis- 
fortune." 

Carlos  looked  Inquiringly  at  her.  Something  in  her 
hall' averted  face  and  the  quick  shnig  of  her  shoulders 
prompted  him  to  ask,  "  Do  you  think  they  mean  me 
mischief?" 

"Daggers  are  sharp  to  cut  knots,"  said  the  lady, 
playing  with  her  fan  and  avoiding  his  eye. 

With  so  many  ghastlier  terrors  had  the  mind  of  Carlos 
grown  familiar,  that  this  one  came  to  him  in  the  guise 
of  a  relief.  So  "  the  sharpness  of  death"  for  him  might 
mean  no  more  than  a  dagger's  thrust,  after  all !  One 
moment  here,  the  next  in  his  Saviour's  presence.  Who 
that  knew  aught  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Holy 
Ofiice  could  do  less  than  thank  God  on  his  bended  knees 
for  the  prospect  of  such  a  fate  ? 

"  It  is  not  death  tiiat  I  fear,"  he  answered,  looking 
at  her  steadily. 


"  But  you  may  as  well  live  ;  nay,  you  had  better  live. 
For  you  may  repent,  may  save  yoiu:  unhappy  sooL  I 
shall  pray  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  and  kind  senora ;  but,  throngii 
the  grace  of  God,  my  soul  is  saved  already.  I  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ—" 

"  Hush,  for  Heaven^s  sake ! "  Donna  Inez  interrupted, 
dropping  her  fan  and  putting  her  fingers  in  her  ears. 
"  Hush !  or  ere  I  am  aware  I  shall  have  listened  to 
some  dreadful  heresy.  The  saints  help  me !  Hov 
should  I  know  just  where  the  good  Catholic  words  end, 
and  the  wicked  ones  begin  ?  I  might  be  caught  in  the 
web  of  the  evil  one ;  and  then  neither  saint  nor  angel, 
no,  nor  even  our  Lady  herself,  could  deliver  me.  Bat 
listen  to  me,  Don  Carlos,  for  at  all  events  I  would  save 
your  life." 

"  I  will  listen  gratefully  to  aught  from  your  lips." 

"  I  know  that  you  dare  not  attempt  flight  from  tl^e 
city  at  present.  But  if  you  could  lie  concealed  in  some 
safe  and  quiet  place  within  it  till  this  storm  has  blown 
over,  you  might  then  steal  away  unobserved.  Don  Garcia 
says,  that  now  there  is  such  a  keen  search  made  after 
the  Lutherans,  that  every  man  who  cannot  give  a  good 
account  of  himself  is  like  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
accursed  sect.  But  that  cannot  last  for  ever;  six  months 
will  probably  alter  all.  And  those  six  months  you  may 
spend  in  safety,  hidden  away  in  the  lodging  of  my  la- 
vandera."  * 

"  You  are  kind—" 

"  Peace,  and  listen.  I  have  arranged  the  whole  matter. 
And  once  you  are  there  I  will  see  that  you  lack  nnthing. 
It  is  in  the  Morrero,t  a  house  hidden  awi^  in  a  verj 
labyrinth  of  lanes;  a  chamber  in  the  house  which  a 
man  would  need  to  look  for  very  particularly  ere  be 
found  it" 

"  How  shall  I  succeed  in  finding  it  ?" 

"You  noticed  the  pretty  girl  who  led  in  my  little 
Inez  ?  Pepe,  the  lavandera*s  son,  is  ready  to  die  for  the 
love  of  her.  She  will  describe  you  to  him,  and  engage 
his  assistance  in  the  adventure ;  telling  him  the  story  I 
have  told  her,  that  you  wish  to  conceal  yourself  for  a 
season,  having  stabbed  your  rival  in  a  love  affair." 

"  Oh,  Donna  Inez  !    /  .'—almost  a  priest ! " 

"  Well,  well ;  do  not  look  so  horror-stricken,  aroigo 
mio.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  darod  not  give  them  a  hint 
of  the  truth,  or  both  my  hands  full  of  double  ducats 
would  not  have  tempted  them  to  stir  in  the  affair. 
So  I  thought  no  shame  of  inventing  a  crime  for  you  that 
would  win  their  interest  and  sympathy,  and  dispose 
them  to  aid  you." 

'*  Passing  strange,"  said  C&rlos.  "  Had  I  only  sinned 
against  the  law  of  God  and  the  life  of  ray  neighbour, 
they  would  gladly  help  me  to  escape  ;  did  they  dreani 
tlmt  I  read  his  words  in  my  own  tongue,  they  would 
give  me  up  to  death." 

"  Juanita  is  a  good  little  Christian,"  ansvrered  Donna 
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Inez ;  '^  atid  Pepe  also  is  a  vexy  honest  lad.  But  per- 
haps jou  may  iind  some  sympathy  with  the  old  crone  of 
a  hvandera,  who  is  of  Moorish  blood,  and,  it  is  whis- 
pered, knows  more  of  Mohammed  than  she  does  of  her 
breviary.** 

Carlos  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  followers  of 
the  false  prophet 

''How  should  I  know  the  diflerence?"  said  Donna 
IneL  *'  I  thonght  it  was  all  alike,  heresy  and  heresy. 
But  I  was  about  to  say,  Pepe  is  a  gallant  lad,  a  regular 
majo :  his  hand  knows  its  way  either  amidst  the  strings 
of  a  guitar,  or  on  the  hilt  of  a  dagger.  He  has  often 
served  caballeros  who  were  out  of  nights  serenading 
their  ladies ;  and  he  will  go  equipped  as  if  for  such  an 
adventure.  You,  also,  bind  a  guitar  on  your  shoulder 
(you  could  use  one  in  old  times,  and  to  good  purpose, 
too,  if  you  ha?e  not  forgotten  all  Cliristian  accomplish- 
ments together) ;  bribe  old  Sancho  to  leave  the  gates 
open,  and  sally  forth  to-morrow  night  when  the  clock 
strikes  the  midnight  hour.  Pepe  will  wait  for  you  in 
the  Calle  del  Gandilejo  until  one.** 

"To-morrow  night?*' 

"I  would  have  named  to-night,  but  Pepe  has  a 
dance  to  attend.  Moreover,  I  knew  not  whether  I  could 
arrange  this  interview  in  sufficient  time  to  prepare  you. 
Now,  cousin,*'  she  added  anxiously,  "you  understand 
your  part,  and  you  will  not  fail  in  it  ?'* 

"  I  understand  everything,  senora  my  cousin.  From 
niy  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  noble  effort  to  save 
nie.  Whether  in  its  result  it  shall  prove  successful  or 
no,  ah^ady  it  is  successful  in  giving  mo  hope  and 
strength,  and  renewing  my  faith  in  old  familiar  kind- 
ness.*' 

"  Hush !  that  step  is  Don  Garcia*s.  It  is  best  you 
shooU  go.** 

"Only  one  word  more,  seuora.  Will  my  generous 
cousin  add  to  her  goodness  by  giving  my  brother,  when 
it  can  be  done  with  safety,  a  hint  of  how  it  has  fared 
with  me?** 

"  Yes;  that  shall  be  cared  for.    Now,  adios.** 

"  I  kiss  your  feet,  seuora.'* 

She  hastily  extended  her  hand,  npon  which  he  pressed 
a  kiss  of  friendship  and  gratitude.  *'  God  bless  you,  my 
cousin,"  he  said. 

*•  Vayacon  Dios,**  she  responded.  "  For  it  is  our  last 
meeting,**  she  added  mentally. 

She  stood  and  watched  the  retreating  figure  with 
tears  in  her  bright  eyes,  and  in  her  heart  a  memory  that 
went  back  to  old  times,  when  she  used  to  intercede  with 
her  rough  brothers  for  the  delicate  shrinking  child, 
who  was  younger,  as  well  as  frailer,  than  all  the  rest. 
'*lle  was  ever  gentle  and  good,  and  fit  to  be  a  holy 
priest,"  she  thought.  "  Ay  de  mi,  for  the  strange,  sad 
diange !  Yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  see  that  he  is  so  greatly 
chaiiged.  Playing  with  the  child,  talking  with  me,  he 
is  jofit  the  same  Carlos  as  of  old.  But  the  devil  is 
very  cunning.  God  and  our  Lady  keep  us  from  his 
wiles!" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WAITI>G. 

"  Onr  night  is  dreary,  and  dim  our  day. 
And  if  thou  torn  U17  face  awaj, 
We  are  sinful,  feeble,  and  helpleei  dust, 
And  have  none  to  look  to  and  none  to  trust." 

Hooo. 

Thus  was  Carlos  roused  from  the  dull  apathy  of  forced 
inaction.  With  the  courage  and  energy  that  are  born 
of  hope,  he  made  the  few  and  simple  preparations  for 
his  flight  that  were  in  his  power.  He  also  visited  as 
many  as  he  could  of  his  afflicted  friends,  feeling  that 
his  ministry  amongst  them  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

He  rejoined  his  uncle*s  family  as  usual  at  the  evening 
meal.  Don  Balthazar,  the  empleado,  was  not  present 
at  its  commencement,  but  soon  came  in,  looking  so 
much  disturbed  that  his  father  asked,  ''What  is 
amiss?*' 

''There  is  nothing  amiss,  seuor  and  my  father," 
answered  the  young  man,  as  he  raised  a  large  cup  of 
Manzanilla  to  his  lips. 

"  Is  there  any  news  in  the  city?*'  asked  his  brother 
Don  Manuel 

Don  Balthazar  set  down  the  empty  cup.  "  No  great 
news,'*  he  answered.  "  A  curse  upon  those  Lutheran 
dogs  that  are  setting  the  place  in  an  uproar.** 

"  What !  more  arrests,"  said  Don  Manuel  the  elder. 
"It  is  awful.  The  number  reached  eight  hundred 
yesterday.    Who  is  taken  now  ?** 

"  A  priest  from  the  country.  Doctor  Juan  Gonzalez, 
and  a  friar  named  Olmedo.  But  that  is  nothing.  They 
might  take  ail  the  churchmen  in  all  the  Spains,  and 
fling  them  into  the  lowest  dungeons  of  the  Triana  for 
me.  It  is  a  different  matter  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
ladies— ladies,  too,  of  the  first  families  and  highest  con- 
sideration.** 

A  slight  shudder,  and  a  kind  of  forward  movement, 
as  if  to  catch  what  was  coming,  passed  round  the  table. 
But  Don  Balthazar  seemed  reluctant  to  say  more. 

"  Is  it  any  of  our  acquaintances  ?"  asked  the  sharp, 
high-pitched  voice  of  Donna  Sancha  at  last. 

"  Every  one  is  acquainted  with.  Don  Pedro  Garcia  de 
Xeres  y  Bohorques.  It  is— I  tremble  to  tell  you— his 
daughter." 

"  Which  .^"  cried  Gonsalvo,  in  tones  that  turned  the 
gaze  of  all  on  his  livid  face  and  fierce  eager  eyes. 

"  St.  lago,  brother !  You  need  not  look  thus  at  me. 
Is  it  my  fault  ?—  It  is  the  learned  one,  of  course.  Donna 
Maria.  Poor  lady,  she  may  well  wish  now  that  she 
had  never  meddled  with  anything  beyond  her  breviary." 

^  Our  Lady  and  all  the  saints  defend  us !  Donna 
Maria  in  prison  for  heresy— horrible !  Who  will  be 
safe  now?"  the  ladies  exclaimed,  crossing  themselves 
shudderingly. 

But  the  men  used  stronger  language.  Fierce  and 
bitter  were  the  anathemas  they  heaped  upon  heresy 
and  heretics.  Yet  it  is  only  just  to  say  that,  had  tbej 
dared,  they  might  have  spoken  differently.    Probably 
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in  tlieir  secret  hearts  thej  meant  the  curses  less  for  the 
victims  than  for  their  oppressors ;  and  had  Spain  been 
a  land  in  which  men  might  speak  what  they  thought, 
Qonzales  de  Munebraga  would  have  been  devoted  to  a 
lower  place  in  hell  than  Luther  or  Calvin. 

Only  two  were  silent.  Before  the  eye  of  Carlos  rose 
the  sweet  thoughtful  face  of  the  young  girl,  as  he  had 
seen  it  last,  radiant  with  the  faith  and  hope  kindled  by 
the  sublime  words  of  heavenly  promise  spoken  by 
Losada.  But  the  sight  of  another  face—still,  rigid, 
death-like — drove  that  vision  away.  Qonsalvo  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  the  table.  And  had  he  never  heard 
the  strange  story  Donna  Inez  told  him,  that  look  would 
liave  revved  it  alL 

Neither  curse  nor  prayer  passed  the  white  lips  of 
Gonsalvo.  Not  one  of  all  the  bitter  words,  found  so 
readily  upon  slighter  occasions,  came  now  to  his  aid. 
The  fiercest  outburst  of  passion  would  have  seemed  less 
terrible  to  Carlos  than  this  unnatural  silence. 

Yet  none  of  the  others,  after  the  first  moment,  ap- 
peared to  notice  it.  Or  if  they  did  observe  anything 
strange  in  the  look  an^  manner  of  Gonsalvo,  it  was 
imputed  to  physical  pain,  from  which  he  often  suffered, 
but  for  which  he  rejected,  and  even  resented,  sympathy, 
until  at  last  it  ceased  to  be  offered  him.  Having  given 
what  expression  they  dared  to  their  outraged  feelings, 
they  once  more  turned  their  attention  to  the  unfinished 
repast.  It  was  not  at  all  a  cheerful  meal,  yet  it  was 
duly  partaken  of,  except  by  Gonsalvo  and  Carlos,  both 
of  whom  left  the  table  as  soon  as  they  could  without  at- 
tracting attention. 

Willingly  would  Carlos  have  endeavoured  to  console 
his  cousin;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him,  or  even 
to  allow  him  to  guess  that  be  saw  the  anguish  of  his 
souL 

One  day  still  remained  to  him  before  his  flight  In 
the  morning,  though  not  very  early,  he  set  out  to  finish 
Ids  farewell  visits  to  his  friends.  He  had  not  gone 
many  paces  from  the  house,  when  he  observed  a  gentle- 
man in  plain  black  clothing,  with  sword  and  cloak,  look 
at  him  regardfuUy  as  he  passed.  A  moment  after- 
wards the  same  person,  having  apparently  changed  his 
mind  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  wished  to  go,  hur- 
ried by  him  at  a  rapid  pace;  and  with  a  murmured 
*'  Pardon,  seiior,*'  thrust  a  billet  into  his  hand. 

Not  doubting  that  one  of  his  friends  had  sent  an 
emissary  to  warn  him  of  some  danger,  Carlos  turned 
into  one  of  the  narrow  winding  lanes  with  which  the 
semi-oriental  city  abounds,  and  finding  himself  safe 
from  observation,  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  billet. 

His  eye  just  caught  the  words,  *'  His  reverence  the 
Lord  Inquisitor— Don  Gonsalvo— after  midnight — ^reve- 
lations of  importance— strict  secrecy.*'  What  did  it 
all  mean  ?  Did  the  writer  wish  to  inform  him  that  his 
cousin  intended  betraying  hun  to  the  Inquisition  ?  He 
did  not  believe  it  But  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps made  him  thrust  the  paper  hastily  away  ;  and  in 
another  moment  his  sleeve  was  grasped  by  Gonsalvo. 


'^Give  it  to  mc,"  said  his  cousin  in  a  breathle^ 
whisper. 

"Give you  what?" 

"  The  paper  that  bom  idiot  and  marplot  pnt  into  thj 
hands,  mistaking  thee  for  me.  Curse  the  fool !  Did 
he  not  know  I  was  lame  \" 

Carlos  showed  the  note,  still  b.olding  it.  "Is  this 
what  you  mean  ? "  he  asked. 

"  You  have  read  it !  Hofiouralle  !  "  cried  Gonsslvv*, 
with  a  bitter  sneer. 

"  You  are  unjust  to  me.  It  bears  no  address ;  and  I 
could  not  suppose  otherwise  than  that  it  was  intended 
for  myselfl  However,  I  only  read  the  few  disconnected 
words  upon  which  my  eye  first  chanced  to  fall" 

The  cousins  stood  gazing  in  each  other's  faces ;  a> 
those  might  do  that  meet  in  mortal  combat,  ere  tltey 
dose  hand  to  hand.  Each  was  pondering  whether  tfie 
other  was  capable  of  doing  him  a  deadly  injury.  Yet, 
after  all,  each  held  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  convic- 
tion that  the  other  might  be  trusted. 

Carlos,  though  he  had  the  greater  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, was  the  finit  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Almost  with 
a  smile  he  handed  the  note  to  Gonsalva  "  Whatever 
yon  mysterious  billet  may  mean  to  Don  Gonsalvo,*' 
he  said ;  "  lam  convinced  that  he  means  no  harm  to  any 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Alvarez  de  Menaya." 

"  You  will  never  repent  that  word.  And  it  is  tnie— 
in  the  sense  you  speak  it,''  returned  Gonsalvo,  taking 
the  paper  from  his  hand.  At  that  moment  he  was  irre- 
solute whether  to  confide  in  Carlos  or  no.  But  the 
touch  of  his  cousin's  hand  decided  him.  It  was  coM 
and  trembling.  One  so  weak  in  heart  and  nerve  was 
obviously  unfit  to  share  the  burden  of  a  brave  num^ 
desperate  resolve. 

Carlos  went  his  way,  firmly  believing  that  Gonsalv- 
intended  no  ill  to  him.  But  what  then  did  he  intend  \ 
Had  he  solicited  the  Inquisitor  for  a  private  midnight 
interview  merely  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
impassioned  eloquence  to  plead  the  cause  of  Donna 
Maria  ?  Were  "important  revelations"  only  a  blind  tv» 
procure  his  admission  ? 

Impossible!  who,  past  the  age  of  infancy,  woidJ 
kneel  to  the  storm  to  implore  it  to  be  still,  or  to  the 
fire  to  ask  it  to  subdue  its  rage  ?  Perhaps  some 
dreamy  enthusiast,  unacquainted  with  the  world  and  it> 
ways,  might  still  be  found  sanguine  enough  for  such  a 
project,  but  certainly  not  Don  Gonsalvo  Alvarez  dc 
Menaya. 

Or  had  he  a  bribe  to  offer  7  Inquiffltors,  like  other 
churchmen,  were  known  to  be  subject  to  human  frailties; 
of  course  they  would  not  touch  gold,  but»  according  to 
a  well-known  Spanish  proverb,  you  might  throw  it  in 
their  cowls.  And  Munebraga  could  scarcely  have  feil 
his  numerous  train  of  insolent  retainers,  decked  \ii^ 
splendid  barge  with  gold  and  purple,  and  brought  rare 
plants  and  flowers  from  every  known  country  to  hi;: 
magnificent  gardens,  without  vexy  large  additions  t^* 
the  acknowledged  income  of  the  Inquisitor-Generar> 
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deputy.  But  again;  not  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
Moiiid  avail  to  open  the  gates  of  the  Triana  to  an  obsti- 
Date  heretic;  however  it  might  modify  the  views  of 
"his  reverence"  upon  the  merits  of  a  doubtful  case. 
*;Vnd  even  to  procnre  a  few  slight  alle?iations  in  the 
treatnient  of  the  accused,  wonld  have  required  a  mnch 
deeper  purse  than  Gonsalvo^s. 

MoreoYer,  Carlos  saw  that  the  jonng  man  was  "bitter 
of  son] ; "  ready  for  any  desperate  deed.  What  if  he 
meant  to  accuse  himself?  Amidst  the  careless  pro- 
fanity in  which  he  had  been  too  wont  to  indulge,  many 
a  word  had  fallen  from  his  lips  that  might  have  been 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  in  the  estimation  of  inquisi- 
tors, comparatively  lenient  as  they  were  to  Ucuphtmers. 
But  what  possible  benefit  to  Donna  Maria  would  be 
gained  by  his  throwing  himself  into  the  jaws  of  death  ? 
And  if  it  were  really  his  resolve  to  commit  suicide,  by 
vay  of  ending  his  own  misery,  he  could  surely  accomplish 
the  act  in  a  more  direct  and  far  less  painful  manner. 

Thus  Carlos  pondered ;  but  in  whatever  way  he  re- 
garded the  matter,  he  could  not  escape  from  the  idea 
that  his  cousin  intended  some  dangerous  or  fatal  step. 
Gonsalvo  was  too  still,  too  silent.  This  was  an  evil 
sign.  Carlos  would  liave  felt  comparatively  easy  about 
him  had  he  made  him  shrink  and  shudder  by  an  out- 
burst of  the  fiercest,  most  indignant  curses  For  the  less 
emotion  is  wasted  in  expression,  the  more  remains,  like 
pent-up  steam,  to  drive  the  engine  forward  in  its  course. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  evil  light  in  Gonsalvo's  eye ;  a 
gleam  like  that  of  hope,  but  hope  that  was  certainly  not 
kindled  from  above. 

Although  the  very  crisis  of  his  own  fate  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  every  faculty  might  have  had  full  occupa- 
tion nearer  home,  Carlos  was  haunted  perpetually  by 
the  thought  of  his  cousin.  It  continued  to  occupy  him 
not  only  during  his  visits  to  his  friends,  but  afterwards 
in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  his  own  apartment.  We 
all  know  the  strange  perversity  with  which,  in  times  of 
suspense  and  sorrow,  the  mind  will  sometimes  run  riot 
upon  matters  irrelevant,  and  even  apparently  trivial. 

With  slow  footsteps  the  hours  stole  on;  miserable 
hours  to  Carlos,  except  In  so  far  as  he  could  spend  them 
in  prayer,  now  his  only  resource  and  refuge.  After 
pleading  for  himself,  for  Juan,  for  his  dear  imprisoned 
brethren  and  sisters,  he  named  Gonsalvo  ;  and  was  led 
fflost  earnestly  to  implore  God's  mercy  for  his  unhai>py 
cousin.  As  he  thought  of  his  misery,  so  much  greater 
than  his  own  ;  his  loneliness,  without  God  in  the  world; 
his  sorrow  without  hope,  his  pleading  grew  impassioned. 
And  when  at  last  he  rose  from  his  knees,  it  was  with 
that  sweet  sense  that  God  would  hear— nay,  that  he  had 
heard  him—which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  new 
life,  the  precious  things  that  no  man  kncweth  save  he 
tliat  receivcth  them. 

Then,  beltering  it  was  nearly  midnight,  he  quickly 
finished  his  simple  preparations,  took  his  guitar  (which 
had  now  lain  unused  for  a  long  time),  and  sallied  forth 
from  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXV  r. 
Dox  gonsalvo's  revenqe. 

*'  0«r  G<m1,  the  all  just, 
Unto  himself  reserves  this  rojalty, 
The  aeczet  chastening  of  the  gaUty  heart; 
The  fiery  touch,  the  scourge  that  purifies — 
Leave  it  with  him.    Yet  make  not  that  thy  trnyt; 
For  that  strong  heart  of  thine — oh,  listen  yet ! — 
Must  in  its  depths  overcome  the  very  wiali 
Of  death  or  torture  to  the  guilty  one. 
E'er  it  can  sleep  again. " 

llJCMANS. 

Don  Manu£l*8  house  had  once  belonged  to  a  Moorish 
Cid,  or  lord.  It  had  been  assigned  to  the  first  Conde  de 
Nuera,  as  one  of  the  original  conquistadors  of  Seville  ; 
and  he  had  bequeathed  it  to  his  second  son.  It  had  a 
turret,  after  the  Moorish  fashion,  and  the  upper  chamber 
of  this  had  been  given  to  Carlos  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  city  ;  from  an  idea  that  the  theological  student 
would  require  a  solitary  place  for  study  and  devotion,  or, 
at  least,  that  it  would  be  decorous  to  suppose  so.  The 
room  beneath  had  been  occupied  by  Don  Juan,  but 
since  his  departure  it  was  appropriated  by  Gonsalvo, 
who  liked  solitude,  and  took  advantage  of  his  improved 
health  to  escape  from  the  ground-floor,  to  which  his 
infirmities  had  long  confined  him. 

As  Carlos  stole  noiselessly  down  the  narrow  winding 
stair,  he  noticed  a  light  in  his  cousin's  room.  This  in 
itself  did  not  surprise  him.  But  he  certainly  felt  not  a 
little  disconcerted  when,  just  as  he  passed  the  door, 
Don  Gonsalvo  opened  it,  and  met  him  face  to  face.  He 
also  was  fully  equipped  in  sword  and  cloak,  and  carried 
a  torch  in  his  hand. 

"Vaya,  vaya,  Don  Carlos,"  he  said  reproachfidly ; 
"  after  all  thou  couldst  not  trust  me." 

"  Nay,  I  did  tmst  you." 

From  fear  of  being  overheard,  both  entered  the  nearest 
room— Don  Gonsalvo's— and  its  o\Tner  closed  the  door 
softly. 

"  You  are  stealing  away  from  fear  of  me,  and  thereby 
throwing  yourself  into  the  fire.  Do  it  not,  Don  Carlos ; 
be  advised,  and  do  it  not." 

He  spoke  earnestly,  and  without  a  shadow  of  the  old 
bitterness  and  sarcasm. 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  thus.  My  flight  was  planned  ere 
yesterday ;  and  in  concert  with  one  who  both  can  and 
will  provide  me  with  the  means  of  safety.  It  is  best  I 
should  go." 

"Enough  said  then,"  returned  Gonsalvo.  "Fare- 
well ;  I  seek  not  to  detain  you.  Farewell ;  for  though 
we  may  go  forth  together,  our  paths  divide,  and  for 
ever,  at  the  door." 

"  Your  path  is  perhaps  less  safe  than  mine,  Don 
Gonsalvo." 

"  Talk  of  what  you  understand,  cousin.  My  path  is 
safety  itself.  And  now  that  I  think  of  it  (if  you  could 
be  trusted),  you  might  aid  me  perhaps.  Did  you  know 
all,  I  dare  not  doubt  that  you  would  rejoice  to  do  it." 

"God  knows  how  joyfully  I  woidd  aid  you  if  I  could, 
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Don  Qonsalvo.  But  I  fear  you  are  bound  on  a  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  errand." 

"  You  know  not  my  errand." 

"  But  I  know  to  whom  yon  go  this  night.  Oh,  my 
cousin,  is  it  possible  you  can  dream  that  prayer  of  yours 
will  soften  hearts  harder  than  the  nether  millstone  ?" 

'*  I  know  the  way  to  one  heart ;  and  though  it  be  the 
hardest  of  all,  I  shall  reach  it" 

"  Were  you  to  pour  the  wealth  of  El  Dorado  at  the 
feet  of  Gonzales  de  Munebraga,  he  neither  would  nor 
could  unloose  one  bolt  of  that  prison." 

Gonsalvo's  wild  look  changed  suddenly  into  one  of 
wistful  earnestness,  almost  of  tenderness.  He  said, 
lowering  his  voice : 

« Near  as  death,  the  revealer  of  secrets,  may  be  to 
roe,  there  are  still  some  questions  worth  the  asking. 
Perchance  you  can  throw  a  gleam  of  light  upon  this 
horrible  darkness.  We  are  speaking  frankly  now,  and 
as  in  God's  presence.    Tell  me,  u  that  charge  true?'^ 

''  Frankly,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  you  ask — it  is." 

The  last  fatal  words  Carlos  only  whispered.  Gon- 
salvo  made  no  answer  -.  but  a  kind  of  momentary  spasm 
passed  across  his  face. 

Carlos  at  length  went  on  in  a  low  voice :  "  She  knew 
the  Evangel  long  before  I  did,  though  she  is  so  young— 
not  yet  one-and-twenty.  She  was  the  pupil  of  Dr. 
Egidius ;  but  he  was  wont  to  say  he  learned  more  from 
her  than  she  did  from  him.  Her  keen,  bright  intellect 
cut  through  sophistries,  and  reached  truth  so  quickly. 
And  God  gave  her  abundantly  of  his  grace;  making 
her  willing,  for  that  truth,  to  endure  all  things.  Oft 
have  I  seen  her  sweet  face  kindle  and  glow  whilst  he  who 
taught  us  spoke  of  the  joy  and  strength  given  to  those 
that  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ.  I  am  persuaded  he 
is  with  her  now,  and  will  be  with  her  even  to  the  end. 
Could  you  gain  access  to  her  where  she  is,  I  think  she 
would  tell  you  she  possesses  a  treasure  of  peace  of  which 
neither  death  nor  suffering,  neither  cruelty^  of  fiends 
nor  worse  cruelty  of  fiend-like  men,  can  avail  to  rob  her." 

'^She  is  a  saint— she  will  be  a  blessed  saint  in  hea- 
ven, let  them  say  what  they  may,"  murmured  Gonsalvo 
hoarsely.  Then  the  fierce  look  returned  to  his  face 
again.  **  But  I  think  the  old  Christians  of  Castile,  the 
men  whose  good  swords  made  the  inlidels  bite  the  dust, 
and  planted  the  cross  on  their  painted  towers,  are  no 
better  than  curs  and  dastards." 

'* In  that  they  suffer  these  things?" 

'*  Yes ;  a  thousand  times,  yes.  In  the  name  of 
man's  honour  and  woman's  loveliness,  are  there,  in  our 
good  city  of  Seville,  neither  fathers,  nor  brothers,  nor 
lovers  left  alive  ?  Ko  one  man  who  thinks  the  sweetest 
eyes  ever  seen  worth  six  inches  of  steel  in  five  skilful 
fingers  ?  No  one  man,  save  the  poor  forgotten  cripple, 
Don  Gonsalvo  Alvarez.  But  he  thanks  God  this  night 
that  he  has  spared  his  life,  and  left  strength  enough  in 
his  feeble  limbs  to  bear  him  into  a  murderer's  presence." 

"  Don  Gonsalvo !  what  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  Carlos, 
shrinking  from  him. 


"Lower  thy  voice,  an'  it  please  thee.  But  vhr 
should  I  fear  to  tell  thee— <A««,  who  hast  good  cause 
to  be  the  death-foe  of  inquisitors?  If  thou  art  not 
cur  and  dastard  too,  thou  wilt  applaud  and  pray  for 
me.  For  I  suppose  heretics  pray,  at  least  as  well 
as  inquisitors.  I  said  I  would  reach  the  heart  of  Gon- 
zales de  Mnnebraga  this  night.  Not  with  gold.  Thai 
is  powerful.  Yet  there  is  another  metal  of  keener 
temper,  which  enters  in  where  even  gold  cannot  come." 

"Then  you  mean— mur^fcr^"  said  Carlos,  again 
drawing  near  him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm, 
Gonsalvo  sank  into  a  seat,  half  mechanically,  half  fit)ni 
an  instinct  that  led  him  to  spare  the  strength  he  wooli 
need  so  sorely  by-and-by. 

In  the  momentary  pause  that  followed,  the  clock  of 
San  Vicente  tolled  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gonsalvo  steadily ;  "  I  mean  murder 
—as  the  shepherd  does  who  strangles  the  wolf  with  bis 
paw  on  the  lamb." 

"  Oh,  think-" 

"  I  have  thought  of  everything.  And  mark  me,  Bon 
Carlos,  I  have  but  one  regret.  It  is  that  my  weapon 
deals  an  instantaneous  death.  Such  revenge  is  [mxc 
and  flavourless  after  all  I  have  heard  of  poisons  whose 
least  drop,  mingling  with  the  blood,  ensures  a  slow 
agonizing  death — ^time  to  learn  what  torture  means, 
and  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  filled  for  othera— to 
curse  God  and  man  ere  he  dies.  For  a  phial  of  such, 
wherewith  to  anoint  my  blade,  I  would  sell  my  soul  to- 
night" 

"  Oh,  Gonsalvo,  this  is  horrible !  They  are  wild, 
wicked  words  5-ou  speak.    Pray  God  to  pardon  you!" 

"  I  adjure  him  by  his  justice  to  prosper  me,"  said 
Gonsalvo,  raising  his  head  defiantly. 

"  He  will  not  prosper  you.  And  do  you  dream  that 
such  a  mad  achievement  (suppose  yon  even  succeed  in 
it)  will  open  prison-doors  and  set  captives  free  7  Alas ! 
alas !  that  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant's  itill 
For  tyrants,  the  worst  of  them,  sometimes  relent ;  and 
they  are  mortal.  That  which  is  cnishing  us  is  not  a 
living  being,  an  organism  with  nerves,  and  brain,  and 
blood.  It  is  a  system,  a  tiiino,  a  terrible  engine,  that 
moves  on  in  its  resistless  way,  cold  and  lifeless,  without 
will  or  feeling.  Strong  as  adamant,  it  kills,  tortures, 
destroys;  obeying  laws  far  away  out  of  our  sight.  Were 
Yaldez,  and  Mnnebraga,  and  all  the  board  of  inqou^i- 
tors,  dead  corpses  by  the  morning  light,  yet  not  a  single 
dungeon  in  the  Triana  would  open  its  pitiless  gate." 

"  I  do  not  believe  Ma^,"  replied  Gonsalvo,  ratlier 
more  quietly.  "  Surely  there  must  be  some  confusion, 
of  which  advantage  may  l)e  taken  by  friends  of  the 
prisoners.  This,  indeed,  is  the  motive  which  now  in- 
duces me  to  confide  in  you.  You  may  know  those  wh>.s 
if  they  had  the  chance,  could  strike  a  shrewd  blow  t>i 
save  their  dearest  on  earth  from  tortiu^e  and  death." 

But  Gonsalvo  read  no  answer  in  the  sorrowful  face  of 
Carlos  to  the  searching  look  of  inquiry  with  which  he 
said  this.    After  a  silence  he  went  on,— 
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"  Suppose  the  worst,  however.    The  Holy  Office  sorely  | 
needs  a  little  blood-letting,  and  will  be  much  the  better 
fcr  it    Whoever  saoceeds  Miiuebraga  will  have  my 
<)agger  flashing  in  his  eyes,  and  will  take  care  how  he 
deals  with  his  prisoners,  and  whom  he  arrests.** 

^'  I  implore  you  to  think  of  yourself,"  said  Carlos. 

GoDsalvo  smiled.  "  I  know  I  shall  pay  the  forfeit,** 
tie  said,  *^  even  as  those  who  slew  the  inquisitor  Pedro 
Arbues  before  the  high  altar  in  Saragossa.  But*' — 
here  the  smile  faded,  and  the  stem  set  look  returned  to 
his  face—"  I  shall  not  pay  more  for  a  man*s  triumphant 
vengeance  than  those  fiends  will  dare  to  inflict  upon  a 
tender,  dehcately  nurtured  girl  for  the  crime  of  a  mystic 
meditation,  or  a  few  words  of  prayer  not  proi^erly  rounded 
off  with  an  Ave.** 

"True.  But  then  you  will  suffer  alone.  She  has 
God  with  her.** 

"  I  can  sufl'er  alone.** 

For  that  word  Carlos  envied  him.  He  shrank  in 
terrur  from  loneliness,  from  suffering,  shuddering  at  the 
Tery  thought  of  the  dungeon  and  the  torture -room. 
And  just  then  the  first  quarter  of  his  hour  of  grace 
chimed  from  the  clock  of  San  Vicente.  What  if  he  and 
Pe])e  should  fail  to  meet  ?  lie  woidd  not  think  of  that 
now.  Whatever  happened,  Gonsalvo  must  be  saved. 
He  went  on, — 

*'  Here  you  can  suffer  alone  and  be  strong.  But  how 
will  you  endure  the  loneliness  of  the  long  hereafter, 
away  from  God*s  presence,  from  light  and  life  and  hope  ? 
Are  you  content  that  you,  and  she  for  whom  you  give 
your  life,  should  be  sundered  throughout  eternity  1  ** 

'*  Nay ;  I  am  casting  my  lot  in  with  hers.  If  the 
Church  curses  her  (pure  and  holy  as  she  ever  was),  its 
anathema  shall  fall  on  me  too.  If  only  the  Church's 
key  opens  heaven,  she  and  I  will  both  stand  without.** 

"  Yet  you  know  she  will  enter  heaven.    Shall  you  ?  " 

Gonsalvo  hesitated.  **  It  will  not  be  the  blood  of  a 
villain  that  will  bar  my  way,**  he  said. 

"  God  says,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill.*  *' 

'*  Then  what  will  he  do  with  Gonzales  de  Munebraga  ?** 

"He  will  do  that  with  him  of  which,  if  you  but 
dreamed,  it  would  change  your  fiercest  hate  into  saddest, 
deepest  pity.  Have  you  realised  what  a  span  is  our 
life  here  compared  with  the  countless  ages  of  eternity  ? 
Think !  For  God*s  chosen  a  few  weeks,  months  of  soli- 
tude and  fear  and  pain,  ended  perhaps  by— but  that  is 
^  he  pleases  ;  ended,  at  all  events.  Then  add  up  the 
iiiillion  years,  fill  them  with  the  joy  of  victory,  and  the 
presence  and  love  of  Christ  himself.  Can  they  not, 
and  we  for  them,  be  content  with  this  ?  '* 

"  Are  you  content  with  it  yourself  ?  **  Gonsalvo  sud- 
denly interrupted.    "  You  seek  flight.** 

The  glow  faded  from  the  face  of  Carlos,  and  his  eyes 
sank  to  the  ground.  "  Christ  has  not  called  me  yet,** 
he  answered  in  a  lower  tone.  There  was  a  silence ; 
then  he  resumed :  "  Turn  now  to  the  other  side.  Would 
you  change,  even  this  hour,  with  Gonzales  de  Mune- 
hraga  ?    But  take  him  from  his  wealth,  and  his  pomp. 


and  his  sinful  luxuries,  all  defiled  with  blooJ,  and  what 
remains  for  him  ?  Everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.*' 

"Everlasting  fire!"  Gonsalvo  repeated,  as  if  the 
thought  pleased  him. 

"  Leave  him  in  God's  hand.  It  is  a  stronger  hand 
than  yours,  Don  Gonsalvo.'* 

"  Everlasting  fire  !   I  would  send  him  there  to-night** 

"  And  whither  would  you  send  your  own  sinful  soul  ? " 

"  God  might  pardon,  though  tlie  Church  cursed.** 

"Possibly.  But  to  enter  God's  heaven  you  need 
something  besides  pardon.*' 

"  What  ?**  asked  Gonsalvo,  half  wearily,  half  incredu- 
lously. 

"  *  Holiness ;  without  which  no  man  can  see  the 
Lord.*  ** 

"  Holiness  ?  **  Gonsalvo  questioned,  as  if  the  word 
was  strange  to  him,  and  he  attached  no  meaning  to  it. 

"Yes,**  Carlos  went  on,  with  intense  and  ever  in- 
creasing earnestness ;  "  unless,  even  from  that  passionate 
heart  of  yours,  revenge  and  hatred  nre  banished,  you 
can  never  see  God,  never  come  where" — 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  trifler  !  **  Gonsalvo  interrupted 
with  angry  impatience.  ^  Too  long  have  I  tarried,  listen- 
ing to  thine  idle  talk.  Priests  and  women  may  be  coii- 
tent  with  words  ;  brave  men  act.    Farewell  to  thee !  ** 

"  One  word  more,  only  one.*'  Carlos  drew  near  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  cousin's  arm.  ''Nay,  you  shall 
listen  to  me.  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  thing  incredible  that 
that  heart  of  yours  can  be  changed  and  softened  to  a 
love  like  His  who  prayed  on  the  cross  for  his  murderers  ? 
Yet  it  can  be.  He  can  do  it.  He  gives  pardon,  holi- 
ness, peace.  Peace  of  which  you  dream  not  now,  but 
which  she  knows  full  well.  Oh,  Don  Gonsalvo,  better 
join  her  where  she  is  goin^:,  than  wildly,  rashly,  and 
most  uselessly  peril  your  soul  to  avenge  her.** 

"  Uselessly !    Were  that  true  indeed—** 

"  Ay  de  mi !  who  can  doubt  it  ? " 

"  Would  I  had  time  for  thought !  ** 

"  Take  it,  in  God's  name,  and  pray  him  to  keep  you 
from  a  great  crime." 

For  a  few  moments  he  sat  still— still  as  death.  Then 
he  started  suddenly.  "  Already  the  hour  is  passing," 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  shall  be  too  late.  Fool  that  I  was 
to  be  almost  moved  from  my  purpose  by  the  idle  talk  of 
a—.  The  weakness  is  past  now.  Still,  ere  we  part, 
give  me  thy  hand,  Don  Carlos,  for,  on  my  faith,  I  never 
liked  thee  half  so  weU.** 

Very  sorrowfully  Carlos  extended  it,  rather  wondering 
that  the  energetic  Gonsalvo  failed  to  spring  from  his 
seat  and  prepare  to  be  gone. 

Gonsalvo  stirred  not,  even  to  take  the  offered  hand. 
A  deadly  paleness  overspread  his  face,  and  a  cry  of 
terror  had  well  nigh  broken  from  his  lips.  But  he 
choked  it  back.  "  Something  is  strangely  wrong  with 
me,"  he  faltered,  "I  cannot  move.  I  feel  dead — 
dead^  from  the  waist  down.** 

"  God  has  spoken  to  you  from  heaven,**  said  Carlos 
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sulemnly.  lie  felt  as  if  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in 
his  presence.  His  Protestantism  had  not  freed  him 
from  the  superstitions  of  his  age.  Had  he  lived  three 
centuries  later  he  would  have  seen  nothing  miraculous 
in  the  disease  with  which  Gonsalvo  was  stricken,  but 
rather  have  called  it  the  natural  result  of  intense  agi- 
tation and  excitement,  acting  upon  a  frame  already 
weakened. 

Yet  the  reckless  Gonsalvo  was  the  more  superstitious 
of  the  two.  Ho  was  at  war  with  the  creed  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured ;  but  the  older  and  deeper  kind  of 
superstition  that  has  its  root  in  human  nature  had,  for 
that  very  reason,  a  stronger  hold  over  him. 

"  Dead — dead  ! "  he  repeated,  the  words  falling  from 
his  lips  in  broken,  awe-struck  whispers.  '*  The  limbs 
I  misused !  The  feet  that  le4  me  into  sin  !  God— God 
have  mercy  upon  me  !    It  is  thy  hand  I " 

'*  It  is  his  hand,  a  sign  he  lias  not  forsaken  thee, 
tliat  he  means  to  bring  thee  back  to  himself.  Oh,  my 
cousin,  do  not  despair.  Hope  yet  in  his  mercy,  for  it 
is  great.'* 

Carlos  knelt  down  beside  him,  took  his  passive  hand 
in  his,  and  spoke  earnest,  loving  words  of  hope  and 
comfort.  The  last  quarter,  ere  the  single  stroke  that 
should  announce  that  the  hour  appointed  for  his  own 
flight  was  past,  chimed  from  the  clock  on  the  church 
tower.  Yet  he  did  not  move— he  had  forgotten  self.  At 
last  however  he  said,  "But  it  may  be  something  can  be 
done  to  relieve  you.  You  ought  to  have  medical  aid 
without  delay.  I  should  have  thought  of  this  before.  I 
will  rouse  the  household." 

"  No ;  that  would  endanger  you.  Go  on  your  way,  and 
bid  the  porter  do  it  when  you  are  gone." 

It  was  too  late,  the  household  was  roused.  A  loud 
authoritative  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  sent  the  blood 
back  from  the  hearts  of  both  with  sudden  and  horrible  fear. 

There  was  a  sound  of  opening  gates,  followed  by  foot- 
steps— voices — cries. 

Gonsalvo  was  the  first  to  understand  all.  "The 
alguazils  of  the  Holy  Oflace  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  lost ! "  cried  Carlos,  large  drops  gathering  on 
his  brow. 

"  Conceal  yourself,"  said  Gonsalvo— but  he  knew  Ids 
words  were  vain.  Already  his  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
sound  of  his  cousin's  name;  and  already  footsteps  were 
on  the  stairs. 

Carlos  glanced  round  the  room.  For  a  moment  his 
eye  rested  on  the  window,  eighty  feet  above  the  ground. 
Better  spring  from  it  and  perish  !  No,  that  would  be 
self-murder.  In  God's  name  he  would  await  them 
maufully. 

^' You  will  be  searched,"  Gonsalvo  whispered  hiurriedly; 
*'  liave  you  aught  about  your  person  that  may  add  to 
your  danger  ?" 

Carlos  drew  from  its  place  of  concealment  the  heroic 
Juliano's  treasured  gift. 

"  I  will  hide  it,"  said  his  cousin;  and  taking  it  hastily, 
he  slipped  it  beneath  his  inner  vest,  where  it  lay  in 


strange  neighbourhood  with  a  small,  exquisitely  tem- 
pered poniard,  destined  never  to  be  used. 

The  torch-light  within,  perhaps  the  voices,  guid&^l 
the  alguazils  to  that  room.  A  hand  was  placed  on  the 
door.  "  They  are  coming,  Don  Carlos,"  cried  QodssIto; 
"  I  am  thy  murderer." 

"  No— no  fault  of  thine.  Always  remember  that," 
said  Carlos,  in  his  sharpest  anguish  generous  stili. 
Then  for  one  brief  moment^  that  seemed  an  age,  be  was 
deaf  to  all  outward  things.  Afterwards  he  was  himseh 
again. 

And  something  more  than  himself  perhaps.  Now,  as  in 
ether  moments  of  intense  excitement,  the  spirit  of  hi> 
race  descended  on  him.  When  the  alguazils  entered, 
it  was  Don  Carlos  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menayawh^j 
met  them,  with  folded  arms,  with  steadfast  eye, anl 
pale  but  dauntless  forehead. 

All  was  quiet,  regular,  and  most  orderly.  Don 
Manuel,  roused  from  his  slumbers,  appeared  with  the 
alguazils,  and  respectfully  requested  a  sight  of  the 
warrant  upon  which  they  proceeded. 

It  was  produced ;  and  all  could  see  that  it  was  duly 
signed,  and  sealed  with  the  famous  seal,  the  sword  anil 
olive  branch,  the  dog  with  the  flaming  brand,  the  sorely 
outraged,  "  Justitia  et  misericordia.'* 

Had  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  been  king  of  all  the  Spain.*:, 
and  Carlos  his  heir-apparent,  he  dared  not  have  ofiferei 
the  least  resistance  then.  He  had  no  wish  to  resist,  how- 
ever; he  bowed  obsequiously,  and  protested  his  own  arl 
his  family's  devotion  to  the  Faith  and  the  Holy  Office. 
But  he  added  (perhaps  merely  as  a  matter  of  form., 
that  he  could  bring  many  witnesses  of  unimpeachable 
character  to  testify  to  his  nephew's  orthodoxy,  and 
hoped  to  succeed  in  clearing  him  from  whatever  odious  im- 
putation had  induced  their  reverences  to  order  his  arrest. 

Meanwhile  Gonsalvo  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent 
rage  and  despair.  He  would  have  bartered  his  life  f<  -i 
two  minutes  of  health  and  strength  in  which  to  ni>h 
suddenly  on  the  algtiazib,  and  give  Carlos  time  t* 
escape;  let  the  consequences  of  such  frantic  audacity  K' 
what  they  might.  But  the  bands  of  disease,  stroncci 
than  iron,  made  the  body  a  prison  for  the  indignant, 
tortured  spirit 

Carlos  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "  I  am  ready  to  c^ 
with  you,"  he  said  to  the  chief  of  the  alguazils.  "  D 
you  wish  to  examine  my  apartment  ?  You  are  i^elconi^. 
It  is  the  chamber  over  this." 

Having  gone  over  every  detail  of  such  a  scene  a 
thousand  times  in  imagination,  he  knew  that  tlie 
examination  of  papers  and  personal  effects  usually 
formed  a  part  of  it.  And  he  had  no  fears  for  the  result, 
as,  in  preparation  for  his  flight,  he  had  carefully  de- 
stroyed everything  that  he  thought  could  implicate  hin- 
self  or  any  one  else. 

"Don  Carlos— cousin  !"  cried  Gonsalvo  suddenly,  a^^ 
surrounded  by  the  officers  he  was  about  to  leave  tlko 
room.  "  Vaya  con  Dies  !  A  braver  man  than  you  have 
I  never  seen." 
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Carlos  turned  on  him  one  long,  si^rrowful  gaze. 
"  Tdl  Ev^y"  be  said.    That  was  all. 

Then  there  was  trampling  of  footsteps  overhead,  and 
the  sound  of  voices,  not  excited  or  angr}',  but  cool, 
business-like,  even  courteous. 

Then  the  footsteps  descended,  passed  the  door  of 
Gcnsalvo*s  room,  sounded  along  the  corridor,  grew 
fainter  on  the  great  staircase,  died  away  in  the  court. 


Less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  the  great  gate  of  11  le 
Triana  opened  to  receive  a  new  victim.  The  grave 
familiar  held  it,  bowing  low,  until  the  prisoner  and  l»is 
guard  had  passed  through.  Then  it  was  swung  to  again, 
and  barred  and  bolted,  shutting  out  from  Carlos  Alvarez 
all  help  and  hope,  all  charity  and  all  mercy— save  only 
the  mercy  of  God. 


SILENCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  TO  THE  LOED'S-DAT  SABBATH. 


SEATINTH   ARTICLE. 


HE  absence  of  an  express  Xew  Testa- 
ment command  for  the  Lord'sday 
has  been  often  noticed.  If  the 
Lord's-day  was  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  why  are  we  not  told  so  in 
so  many  words  1  The  Jews  had  many  sabbatical 
observances,  not  only  a  Sabbath  after  every  six 
days,  but  after  every  six  years ;  and  the  Jubilee 
at  the  end  of  every  seven  times  seven,  or  forty- 
nine  years.  Which  of  these  Sabbaths,  if  any,  was 
to  live,  and  which  to  perish,  would  seem  to  re- 
quire very  express  direction  from  our  Lord  or  his 
ap(»tles,  to  prevent  them  from  being  involved  in 
^'oe  common  and  indiscriminate  abolition  of 
Jewish  things. 

Then  we  find  our  Lord  rebuking  the  Sabbath 
notions  of  the  Pharisees,  in  terms  not  unlike  those 
ia  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  rebuked  the  Fasts 
and  Sabbaths  of  his  day,  which  God  was  "  weary 
to  bear;"  yet  he  does  not,  like  Isaiah,  tell  us 
expressly,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a 
Sabbath  that  is  "  the  holy  of  the  Lord,"  that  is 
"honourable,"  and  sliould  be  a  "delight"  He 
who  knows  what  is  in  man,  knew  that  it  is  "  one 
of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
^hen,  upon  a  comparison  of  two  things,  one  is 
found  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other, 
to  consider  the  other  as  of  scarce  any  importance 
at  alL"*  The  superiority  of  all  that  is  moral 
and  spiritual  over  all  that  is  merely  outward  and 
formal,  is  laid  down  with  great  clearness  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  Christ  calls  himself  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  as  such  corrects  Sabbatical  per- 
^(^rsions.  Still,  he  is  silent  as  to  that  change  by 
wliich  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  Christianized  and  per- 
petuated, and  gives  no  warning  against  thinking 

*  Biiiiop  Butler's  remark  in  Analogy,  ch.  I ,  p.  2. 


that  his  corrections  were,  in  any  degree,  designed 
to  abolish  the  observance  or  lessen  the  obligations 
of  the  Sabbath. 

Have  we  then  nothing  at  all  from  our  Lord  re- 
asserting the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
Indirectly,  I  think  we  have,  in  that  deep  saying — 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  vian,'**  This  say- 
ing of  Christ  seems  to  us  to  involve  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Sabbath  in  its  essential  characters,  whilst 
it  also  corrects  its  local  and  Jewish  perversions. 
It  implies  that  the  Sabbath  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jew  only,  but  for  man,  as  man  ;  therefore  pre- 
eminently for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian 
man.  Being  for  all  men,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
shrivelled  up  into  a  Pharisaic  or  Eabbinical 
formula,  but  observed  in  the  free,  loving,  and 
spontaneous  spirit  of  other  Gospel  memorials. 
The  Pharisee  sacrificed  man  to  the  Sabbath  t  when 
he  found  fault  with  our  Lord  for  healing  the  im- 
potent man  on  that  day,  or  quarrelled  with  his 
disciples  for  rubbing  the  ears  of  com  in  their 
hands.  By  this  saydng  the  abuse  is  corrected,  and 
the  Sabbath  restored  to  its  spiritual  place  and  use. 

Still,  like  other  sayings  of  our  Saviour  designed 
to  bear  fruit  in  all  time,  this  one  required  an  in- 
terpretation such  as  perhaps  time  alone  could  fully 
give  it  Its  meaning  does  not  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  must  be  sought  out.  It  is  not  like  the  voice 
from  Sinai,  saying, "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day, 
to  keep  it  holy." 

Have  the  apostles,  then,  been  more  outspoken  ] 
They  give  us  to  know  the  very  dat/  of  the  week 

*  See  Mark  11.  27,  bj  whom  this  saying  is  recorded. 

t  Until  the  Maccabees  the  Jews  sacriflced  man  to  the  Sabbath, 
when  it  was  agreed  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked,  but  to  ab- 
stain on  that  dav  from  all  offenslye  war.  At  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, tmder  Titus,  this  fanatical  Sabbath  observance  revived,  of 
which  the  Romans  reaped  the  advantage. 
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on  whicli  our  Lord  rose.  They  give  us  uo  less 
clearly  to  see  that  on  that  day  they  began  to  hold 
the  Christian  assemblies  in  the  name  and  for 
the  worship  of  Christ  in  preference  to  any  other 
day  of  the  week ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
-we  see  that  this  day  had  obtained,  ere  his 
death,  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  Lord^s-daij, 
Writing  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  says, 
"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered 
him  '*  (1  Cor.  xvL  2).  The  apostle  assumes  that 
this  is  their  day  of  meeting ;  but,  if  not,  he  does 
not  enjoin  it  Exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians 
not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together  (Heb.  z.  25),  yet  he  leaves  them  without 
any  direction  as  to  time ;  and  that,  although 
still  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  they  were 
more  apt  to  neglect  the  Lord's-day. 

Nay,  writing  to  his  Galatian  converts,  amongst 
whom,  probably,  were  many  Jews,  the  apostle 
Paul  says,  **  Ye  observed  (that  is,  in  times  past) 
days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years  "  (Gal. 
iv.  10).  And  to  the  Colossians,  "  Let  no  man 
therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
the  sabbath  days  "  (Col.  ii  1 6) ;  language  likely 
to  be,  and  which  has  actually  been,  turned  against 
all  Sabbatical  observances  under  the  gospel ;  yet 
the  apostle  adds  nothing  to  guard  the  converts, 
Jewish  or  Gentile,  against  such  an  interpretation 
of  his  meaning. 

Of  the  use  made  of  this  silence  in  our  own  d<ay 
we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  than  in  the  con- 
clusions so  acute  a  writer  as  Dr.  Whately  has 
founded  on  it ; — 

"  The  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath  wiis  delivered 
very  plainly  and  publicly,  with  especial  solemnity, 
and  with  such  particularity  as  to  forbid  especially 
the  kindling  of  a  fire.  Any  transfer  therefore  of 
the  ordinance  from  one  day  to  another,  or  any 
other  modification  of  it,  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  introduced  with  no  less  plainness,  so- 
lemnity, and  precision,  and  not  left  to  be  enforced 
by  incidental  hints  and  traditional  interpretations. 
But  we  find  not  only  no  express  enactment,  or 
even  hint  or  tradition  of  the  kind,  but  the  very 
contrary."  * 

*  Difficulties  la  the  AVritiags  of  SL  Paul,  p.  210.    Ed.  1837. 


Such  is  the  use  Dr.  Whately  makes  of  this 
silence.  He  denies  the  LordVday  Sabbath  to 
be  of  divine  obligation :  he  places  it  on  Church 
or  ecclesiastical  authority  alone. 

Can  any  other  account,  then,  be  given  of  this 
silence  ?  We  think  there  may  ;  and  one  that 
establishes  the  divine  authority  of  the  Lord's-day 
Sabbath. 

L  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Dr. 
Whately  means  by  "the  veiy  contrary."  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  express  enactment  in 
the  New  Testament  ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  there  is  no  express  prohibition  to  "  the  con- 
trary." Dr.  Whately  can  only,  therefore,  mean 
by  "  the  very  contrary,"  those  rebukes  and  cor- 
rections of  the  Pharisaic  perversions  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Bat 
surely  the  correction  and  rebuke  of  Sabbath  per- 
version are  presumptions  that  Sabbath  restoration 
and  reformation,  not  abolition,  are  intended.  Men 
do  not  reforui  that  which  they  seek  to  destroy, 
but  to  preserve  and  perpetuate,  and  that  by  the 
very  means  of  its  reformation. 

2.  Was  an  express  enactment  needed  or  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  1 
Kennicott  has  well  remarked  :  "  Every  wise  insti- 
tution must  be  designed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution  continues  :  conse- 
quently, if  the  usefulness  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
tinue, the  Sabbath  must  be  designed  to  continue 
also,  and  to  be  in  force  after  its  first  observation." 
No  one  can  pretend  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
Sabbath  ceased  or  declined  with  JudaisuL  If 
there  be  any  institution  which,  in  its  very  nature, 
contains  blessings  for  all  times  and  nations,  it  is 
the  Sabbath.  Whatever  it  could  do  for  the  Jew, 
it  could  in  a  higher  degree,  under  the  free  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  do  for  the  Christian.  If  the  Sab- 
bath be  under  the  Old  Testament  of  divine  insti- 
tution, this  silence  under  the  New  Testament 
means  continuance — perpetuity  ;  Christianity  is 
heir  to  all  that  is  truly  useful  in  Judaism,  all  that 
is  conservative  of  man's  highest  spiritual  interests. 

3.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  indications 
that  the  Sabbath  preceded  all  Jewish  things*. 
The  language  of  Genesis  (il  1,  3)  seems  to  imply 
a  primeval  Sabbath.  The  reason  given  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  for  its  observance — "for 

•in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth'* — 
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is  not  a  Jewish,  but  catholic  reason.  The  great- 
est of  the  prophets,  Trho  speaks  most  of  Gospel 
times,  speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  those  that  honour  it  (Isa.  Iviii.  13).  If 
the  Sabbath  preceded  Judaism,  the  silence  cannot 
mean  that  it  is  to  die  with  the  Judaism  which  it 
preceded.  May  it  not  mean  rather  that  that  which 
is  as  old  as  the  creation  of  man  is  to  live  as  long  as 
man  Limself  lives  on  earth  and  needs  a  Sabbath  ? 

4.  The  substance  of  the  Sabbath,  Jewish  or 
Christian,  is  not  the  observance  of  a  particular 
day,  whether  Saturday  or  Sunday,  but,  as  Presi- 
dent Edwards  remarks,  **  of  one  day  after  every 
six."  The  Sabbath  is  not  dependent  on  the 
keeping  of  a  correct  calendar  of  time,  or  on  its 
being  kept  on  a  particular  day  of  the  week.  We 
can  conceive  the  reckoning  of  the  Sabbath  lost 
many  a  time,  within  the  last  four  thousand  years, 
to  the  Church,  both  Patriarchial,  Jewish,  and 
Christian — still  more  frequently  lost  to  individual 
Jews  and  Christians,  like  Eobinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island ;  yet  the  Sabbath,  in  substance  and  spirit, 
remains  one  and  the  same,  one  day  after  every  six, 
and,  spiritually,  whatever  the  believer  made  it 
The  change  to  the  Lord's-day  made  no  essential 
change  on  the  Sabbath.  All  that  was  of  its 
essence  to  the  Jew  is  of  its  essence  to  the  Chris- 
tian, enforced  anew  by  gospel  memories  and 
motives,  different  and  yet  the  same,  needing  no 
voice  from  heaven  to  tell  of  their  identity. 

These  answers  are  good  and  sufficient  against 
Dr.  Whately's  interpretation  of  this  New  Testa- 
ment silence,  as  if  it  implied  abolition  ;  still  they 
do  not  explain  the  whole  difficulty  of  that  silence. 
The  Sabbath  might  not,  on  principle,  require  any 
new  enactment  to  establish  its  divine  and  per- 
Ijetual  obligation  ;  yet  a  change  was  to  be  made 
<  n  the  day  of  its  observance.  It  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week — 
from  Jewish  to  Christian  ground  :  practically, 
therefore,  a  New  Testament  utterance  would 
seem  to  be  required  to  initiate  the  change.  The 
Sabbath  until  then  was  the  badge  of  the  Jew  ; 
in  danger,  therefore,  of  being  confounded  with 
other  Jewish  things,  and  perishing  with  them. 
We  admit,  therefore,  that  it  miglit,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  anticipated  that  our  Lord, 
or  his  apostles,  or  both,  would  have  proclaimed 
anew  its  obligations,  and  thus  stamped  with  their 


authority  the  change.  This  silence  gives  no  just 
ground  for  denying  to  the  Lord's-day  Sabbath 
the  highest  authority  ;  and  yet  remains  a  real 
difficulty — a  silence  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
manifestly  a  silence  where  there  were  strong 
reasons  for  breaking  silence  ;  reasons  which  must 
therefore  have  been  outweighed  by  others  more 
urgent  and  weighty.  What  can  we  suppose  them 
to  have  been  ? 

1.  Our  Lord  himself  was  a  Jew  :  so  were  his 
apostles  ;  so  were  almost  all  the  first  missionaries 
of  Christ,  and  the  first  converts  both  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  over 
the  Gentile  world.  Their  synagogues,  their  Scrip- 
tures, their  national  hopes,  and,  not  least,  their 
Sabbaths,  were  the  channels  prepared  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  In  every 
considerable  Greek  and  Koman  city  there  was  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  That  was  the  spot  which 
the  first  missionaries  of  the  gospel,  on  visiting  a 
Gentile  city,  sought  out,  and  which  was  first 
favoured  with  the  gospel  news  that  *^  Jesus  was 
the  Christ."  There  arose  the  first  converts ;  and 
from  thence  were  drawn  the  future  office-bearers 
and  members  of  the  Christian  Church  that  sprung 
out  of  the  visit  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  our 
Saturday,  was  thus  the  convenient  day  as  much 
as  the  synagogue  was  the  convenient  place.  To 
have  hastened  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, or  sought  to  hasten  it,  by  an  open  and 
express  enactment  of  the  Christian  in  its  room, 
would  have  been  extinguishing  the  best  means  of 
spreading  the  gospel,  as  well  as  wounding  deeply 
the  feelings  of  multitudes  of  Jewish  converts; 
and  that  where  no  matter  of  principle  was  con- 
cerned, but  where  the  Sabbath  was  already  out- 
wardly observed,  and  likely  to  be  more  than  ever 
observed  in  its  truest  spirit  as  the  offering  and 
consecration  of  one  day  after  every  six  to  God.* 

2.  To  have  proclaimed  even  to  Gentile  converts, 
so  soon  as  baptized,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  keep 
holy  one  day  after  every  siic,  that  the  day  to  be 
so  kept  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  thereon 
they  were  to  rest  from  all  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments, was  not  only  to  have  provoked  a  quarrel 

*  How  strikingly  our  Lord's  words,  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  express  his  knowledge  of  the  attach- 
ment which  even  his  own  Jewish  followers  would  long  retain  to 
the  Jewish  Sabbath !  "Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  on  tbe 
Sabbath." 
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between  Jewish  aud  Gentik'  converts,  but  to  Lave 
inflicted  on  the  great  majority  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts an  intolerable  yoke,  intolerable  in  their  then 
circumstances,  and  totally  reversing  the  divine 
saying,  "  /  prefer  mercy  to  sacrificed 

In  the  Gentile,  still  more  than  in  the  Jewish 
world,  the  gospel  was  preached  to  those  that  lived 
by  their  daily  industry,  and  became  the  religion 
of  the  artisans,  the  workmen,  and  even  the  slaves  of 
the  Boman  Empire.  There  might,  indeed,  be  fewer 
masses  of  organized  labour  in  those  days,  sttch 
as  our  manufacturing  system  has  created,  yet  both 
in  town  and  country  there  were  in  all  occupations 
masses  of  slave  labour,  as  well  as  of  free  labour, 
under  an  employer.  Time  to  a  Greek  aud  Eoman 
might  not  be  so  valuable  a  thing  as  it  is  to  an 
Englishman,  still,  then  as  now,  there  were  regular 
hours  and  days  of  labour,  interrupted  only  by  the 
religious  holidays  of  paganism,  or  those  which 
the  laws  sanctioned  or  the  emperors  proclaimed. 
To  have  required  of  lloman  artisans  and  slaves 
to  consecrate  one  day  after  every  six  in  any  such 
way  as  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  in  Palestine, 
or  even  as  we  are  now  familiar  with,  would  have 
been  much  the  same  thing  as  requiring  the 
members  of  Christian  churches  to  renounce  their 
worldly  callings,  or  go  out  of  the  world,  and 
asking  the  poor  slave  to  enter  into  a  hopeless 
contest  with  his  heathen  master. 

It  is  true  we  may  see  in  our  day,  in  Loudon, 
the  Jewish  tradesman  shutting  his  shop  all  Satur- 
day in  reverence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  all 
Sunday  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  he  lives;  and  he  seems  to  thrive  in  his 
business  notwithstanding  this  double  day  of  cessa- 
tion.* But  the  Jewish  community  in  modem 
London  are  in  very  different  circumstances  from 
the  slaves  of  ancient  Home.  A  more  equal 
parallel  we  have  in  the  condition  of  tho  negro 
slave  in  the  West  Indies  before  cmancipatiou. 
One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the  negro  slave  was  to  secure  his  right 
in  law  to  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  Many  can  still 
reciiil  how  that  first  step  was  resisted,  even  in  a 
Christian  country,  as  a  confiscation  of  a  seven tfi 
part  of  the  slave  property  of  their  owners.  Would 

*  Tt  is  said,  the  one  day  he  employs  in  worship,  tho  otlicr  in 
recreation—  a  hint  to  us  so  to  employ  our  Saturdays  that  our 
Sabbaths  moj*  be  the  more  separated  and  s-'cured  to  .hiv:her 
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such  feelings  be  less  strong  in  the  slave -owners 
of  ancient  Attica,  which  in  its  best  days  num* 
bered  300,000  slaves  to  aO,000  freemen;  or 
throughout  the  Eoman  Empire  when  Paul  sent 
back  the  runaway  Onesimus,  whom  he  had  met 
at  Home  and  made  a  convert,  to  his  master  Phile- 
mon, with  such  delicate  regard  to  his  propiietaiy 
feelings,  offering  to  repay  the  days  of  his  deten- 
tion— "  albeit  he  owed  him  his  own  self" 

Tlie  historical  progress  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, as  an  institution  of  the  Church  and  Empire, 
is  in  harmony  with  these  views.  First,  we  see 
the  apostles  meeting  in  the  upper  room  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  From  that 
memorable  morning,  they  prefer  it  for  their  day 
of  meeting  in  the  name  and  for  the  worship  of 
Christ,  even  whilst,  as  Jews,  still  observing  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  As  yet,  they  are  neither  off 
with  the  old,  nor  wholly  on  with  the  new ;  bat 
the  transition  is  begun,  yet  so  insensibly  that  it 
is  not  noticed  as  any  change  of  old  and  existing 
things.  No  offence  is  given  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians so  numerous  at  first  even  in  Gentile  churches. 
Controversies  arise  about  circumcision  and  unclean 
meats,  none  about  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  though 
80  fondly  loved  by  the  Jews  and  so  foolishiy 
perverted  to  their  destruction  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  when  they  would  not  even  defend 
their  beloved  city  when  attacked.  The  Lord's- 
day  Sabbath  makes  its  way  all  the  more  surely 
for  this  silence,  by  the  force  of  gospel  £uth  and 
love — a  development  from  mthiuy  not  from  with- 
out Had  the  transition  been  more  pronounced, 
it  had,  humanly  speaking,  been  only  the  more 
difficult  The  same  feelings  that  stirred  tbc 
question  of  circumcision,  and  brought  up  a  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  with  them 
that  were  "  pillars,"  would  have  brought  up  the 
question  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sab- 
bath. That  no  such  question  ever  arose,  or  is  so 
much  as  named,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  this  wise 
silence,  assuring  us  that  whilst  the  Lord's -d^)}' 
was  observed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  the  Hebrew  part  of  them  still  kept  tlic 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Thus  the  peace  of  the  early 
Church  was  preserved,  amidst  which  the  LordV 
day  silentiy  made  its  way  into  the  use  and  wont 
of  the  churches,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  gradually 
dropping  aside. 


AS  TO  THE  LORDS-DAY  SABBATIL 
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It  is  an  interesting  historical  confirmation  of 
these  views  to  find  that  the  meetings  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  were  held  in  the  morning,  at  a 
time  snatched  from  sleep  and  not  from  work  or 
from  their  masters,  just  as  Wesley  met  his  first 
converts  in  England.*  Pliny  the  younger,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  the  year  103, 
says,  in  an  often  quoted  passage  :  "  They  "  (the 
Christians)  "  affirmed  that  this  was  the  total  either 
of  their  faults  or  errors,  that  on  a  stated  day  they 
were  wont  to  meet  together  before  it  was  light, 
and  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God."  The  stated 
day  refers  evidently  to  the  Lord's -day ;  and  "  be- 
fore it  was  light  '*  indicates  the  time  of  that  day 
chosen,  probably  the  only  time  the  Christian  slave 
or  poor  freedman  could  snatch  from  the  necessities 
of  bis  lot  for  honouring  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
of  bis  Lord. 

Early  in  the  second  century,  about  the  year 
107,  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  J<^m,  on  his 
way  to  suffer  death  at  Home  writes  thus  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch :  ^'  Let  us  no  longer  keep  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  but  labour  on  it"  This  is  the 
language  of  one  who  desires  to  be  freed  and  to 
free  others  from  those  Jewish  observances  to 
which  the  apoetles  and  first  Christians  clung  for 
a  season,  and  who  feels  that  the  time  is  come  for 
assertiag  freedom  without  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
or  unity.  Time,  the  greatest  of  all  innovators, 
bas  removed  many  hindrances,  and  taken  out  of 
the  way  many  reasons  of  the  earlier  silence. 
Jerusalem  is  £edlen  and  its  Temple ;  the  Jews,  as 
a  people,  even  in  Syria,  are  few  and  despised, 
the  object  rather  of  antipathy  from  their  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  gospel,  than  of  deference.  The 
first  Christian  teachers,  and  most  of  their  first 
converts,  are  also  dead.  The  words  "  no  longer," 
— ^tbe  express  command,  **  labour  on  it," — which 
the  Apostle  John  did  not  write,  and  would  not 
Iiavc  uttered,  his  disciple  Ignatius  may  vdsely 
use.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  evidently  still  kept 
at  Antioch.    It  has  become,  however,  a  hindrance. 


In  his  old  age  Wealef  was  wont  to  complain  of  the  decline  of 
the  ctrly  morning  meetings  so  early  as  three  o'clock  and  even 
four  o'clodc;  dne  not  to  any  decline  of  Methodism,  but  that  such 
ir%x\j  hours  were  no  longer  a  necessity  to  avoid  interfering  with 
:be  hoan  of  daily  work,  or  of  service  lu  the  Church  of  England 
whikt  itiU  in  its  oommnnion.  Besides,  the  Wesleyans  improving 
in  their  vrorldly  fortunes  with  their  Christian  character,  were 
U  ttw  able  to  meet  at  more  seasonable  hours. 


an  obstruction ;  no  longer,  as  in  Paul  and  John's 
time,  a  help  and  channel  for  the  gospel  It 
is  time  therefore  to  forbid  the  Jewish  and  enjoin 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  But  mark,  it  is  Ignatius 
on  his  way  to  Home  to  suflfer  for  Christ  that 
writes  thus;  Ignatius  the  martyr,  privileged  to 
speak  out  beyond  others,  at  whose  words  nu 
Christian  c;m  easily  take  offence ;  and  besides, 
Ignatius  is  not  pouring  new  wine  now  into  old 
bottles,  but  wine  somewhat  old  into  bottles  that 
are  new. 

One  of  the  oldest  Churches  in  the  world,  the 
Abyssinian,  is  said  at  this  day  to  observe-  both 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  circumeision — a  Church 
that  may  have  sprung  from  the  visit  to  Jerusalem 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostks — but  this  remote  countiy  was  apart 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  less  easily 
influenced  than  Syria,  or  Antioch  its  capital* 

Justin  Martyr  addressed  his  Apology  to  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year  139. 
The  Christians  of  Home  are  still  meeting  only  in 
an  upper  room  there  under  his  care.  He  thus 
describes  their  meetings  :  ^^  Upon  Sunday  all  of 
us  assemble  in  congregation,  as  being  the  first 
day,  wherein  God  separating  the  light  and  dark- 
ness did  create  the  world,  and  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  rose  again  from  the  dead.  Upon  that 
day  all  that  abide  within  the  cities  or  about  the 
fields  meet  together  in  some  place  where  the 
records  of  the  apostles  and  writings  of  the 
prophets,  as  much  as  is  appointed,  are  read  unto 
us.  The  reader  being  done,  the  presbyter  or 
president  ministers  a  word  of  exhortation,  *  that 
we  do  imitate  the  good  things  which  are  there 
repeated.'  Then,  standing  up  together,  we  send 
up  prayers  unto  the  Lord ;  which  ended,  then  is 
delivered  unto  every  one  of  us  bread  and  wine 
with  water.  They  also  on  this  day  contribute  to 
the  poor,  each  according  to  his  circumstances."  t 

Thus,  in  the  year  139  Sunday  had  become  at 
Home  the  stated  day  of  Christian  worshij),  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  never  having  been  so  mudi 
observed  there,  even  in  apostolic  times,  as  in  tlic 

-  See  Eliot's  "  Crescent  and  Cross." 

t  See  Bishop  Kaye's  "  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Justin,"  or 
"Brit.  Critic,  No.  10."  See  also  "  Heylen  on  the  Sabbath,"  from 
whom  the  quotations  are  taken.  From  "Bunsons  Hippolytus" 
we  learn  tliat  even  onward  to  the  third  century  the  Church  of 
"Rome  consisted  still  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  was  more  a  Cireck 
ihan  a  Latin  Cliurch 
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Svrian  churches,  or  even  those  of  Asia  Minor. 
Yet  still  in  all  probability  the  meeting  was  ''before 
it  was  light/'  The  nnmbei^  .ind  influence  of  the 
Christians  must  go  on  increasing  and  insensibly 
moulding  anew  the  sentiments  and  customs  of 
society  over  the  Roman  Empire,  ere  the  Christian 
Sabbath  can  yet  stand  out,  in  its  full  dimensions, 
as  an  outward  and  vbible  institution. 

So  late  as  the  year  314  we  find  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  decreeing  :  *'  That  Christians  ought  not 
to  Judaize  and  to  rest  from  work  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  but  prefer  the  Lord's-day  before  it,  and  rest 
therein  from  labour.''  Some  Christians  even  in 
the  fourth  century  were  still  Judaizing,  and  en- 
tangled between  the  two  Sabbaths,  and  the  Church 
thinks  it  needful  now  both  to  forbid  the  one  and 
command  the  other  as  the  apostles  had  not  done. 

Early  in  the  fifth  century  another  Council  of 
Laodicea  enacts :  ''  That  all  Christians  should 
abstain  from  their  worldly  business,  if  iJiey  were 
able,  on  the  Lord's-day."  This  is  aU  the  length 
the  Clmrch  yet  goes,  even  when  the  empire  has 
become  Christian.  In  321  Constantino  had 
added  to  the  Christian  Sabbath  his  imperial 
sanction,  forbidding  the  holding  of  courts  of.  law 
and  the  prosecution  of  suits  on  the  Lord's-day 
as  unbecoming  the  recollections  of  the  day.  Yet 
a  beautiful  exception  is  made,  in  harmony  with 
those  works  of  mercy  which  Christ  wrought  on 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  offence  of  the  Phari- 
sees, as  if  in  anticipation  of  that  great  work  of 
mercy  which  Christianity,  as  it  spreads  and 
influences  the  legislation  of  nations,  will  accomplish 
in  the  earth.  ''  All,"  decreed  Constantine,  "  shall 
have  liberty  on  that  day  of  emancipating  and 
manumitting  their  slaves." 

In  386  all  civil  transactions  of  whatever  kind 
are  prohibited  by  edict,  as  the  exercise  of  trades. 
Still  an  exception  is  made  of  field  labour,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Sunday  may  frequently  be  found 
more  suitable  than  any  other  day  for  rural  work 
— an  exception,  in  all  probability,  made  because 
as  yet  the  rural  population  were  chiefly  pagan, 
and  the  gospel  must  still  go  before  the  Sabbath.* 

In  469,  the  Emperor  Leo  by  two  edicts  con- 

'^  An  exception  tlie  more  noticeAble,  as  EiLsebiiu  says,  that  aU 
military  exercises  were  forbidden  by  Constantine  on  the  Lord's- 
day.  The  Koman  soldiery  were  probably  consenting  to  this — the 
(liristlans  being  numerous  in  the  army  by  whom  he  gained  the 


firms  those  of  Constantine,  and  with  increa^ini; 
strictness, — Christian  ideas  and  customs  evidently 
prevailing  more  and  more,  and  the  means  of 
spending  the  Sabbath  in  a  Christian  way  muiti- 
pl}dng  in  town  and  country.* 

Thus  rose  the  Christian  Sabbath  : 

"  Like  lomo  tall  palm,  the  noiaelen  fabric  ipmng" 

out  of  the  gospel,  in  silence,  as  the  tree  out  of  its 
mother  earth  from  its  natural  germ  life — a  develop- 
ment not  of  the  Church  authority  only,  but  of  that 
persistent  divine  life  from  which  it  drew  its  first 
breath  and  being.  A  modem  writer  happily 
says:  "Those  who  believed  in  the  resurrection 
must  make  the  Lord's-day  the  Sabbath.  Tbis 
truth  dawned  upon  them  by  degrees.  They  first 
found  themselves  observing  it,  and  then  inquired 
the  reason  why,"  t  beginning  with  the  early 
morning,  meeting  before  it  was  light ;  no  one 
asking.  Is  this  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian! 
because  few  as  yet  thought  of  it  as  such,  yet  not 
the  less  being  so.  The  only  developments  like 
it  in  Judaism  were  the  Feasts  of  Purim  and  of 
the  Dedication, — the  two,  and  the  only  two  fes- 
tivals which  the  Jews  in  fourteen  centuries  added 
to  those  of  divine  institution.  But  they  wanted 
not  only  express  divine  enactment^  but  that  ante- 
cedent germ  life  by  which  the  Christian  Sabbath 
is,  of  divine  right,  the  heir  to  the  Jewish  and 
Patriarchal  Sabbath.  In  this  view,  the  Chttrch 
of  God  never  was  without  a  Sabbath — the  Jewish 
dying  gave  birth  to  its  successor.  How  it  died, 
no  one  inquired  until  it  was  dead ;  and  how  the 
other  grew,  no  one  asked  until  it  was  full  grown ; 
— in  either  case  without  prohibition  or  command* 
and  needing  none — strong  in  its  own  divine  life 
and  descent. 

Is  not  this  the  way  still  in  which  the  Christian 
Sabbath  begins  and  progresses  in  all  lands  to  which 
the  gospel  comes  for  the  first  time  )     The  mi^- 


'  The  Edicts  of  the  Emperon  on  the  Sabbath  are  to  be  seen  i:i 
the  Theodosian  Code  ;  atoo  in  the  Annals  of  Baronins.  Kcander 
cites  one  in  his  "  Church  History,"  v.  3,  403.    Clarke's  Tb. 

In  the  Edicts  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  called  "the  Lonl't 
Day,"  or  "the  Dominical  Day,"  but  "Die  Solla"  Baroniti? 
argues  that  it  was  prescribed  not  to  Qiristlans  only,  but  t^ 
Gentiles.  But  in  a  civil  edict  the  name  best  understood  smA 
most  ancient  would  be  preferred — that  name  which  has  still 
prevailed  In  all  civil  matters,  not  necessarily  to  recall  idoLxtT>. 
but  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  sweetest  emblem  of  Him  who  caU.^ 
himself  the  Light. 

t  This  is  one  of  the  truthful  sayings  of  Maurice  in  his  "Lec- 
tures on  Ecclesiastical  History;"  a  writer  whose  heart  la  wl-^r 
than  his  head,  and  sees,  like  the  blind,  hy  feeling. 
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sioDary  does  not  put  tbe  Sabbath  before  the 
gospel,  nor  seek  Sabbath  observance  before  he 
has  got  a  Christian  people.  If  he  does,  he  makes 
a  religion  of  the  Sabbath,  and  repeats  the  error 
of  the  ancient  Pharisee,  and  will  reap  only  for- 
mality, hypocrisy,  and  profanity. 

We  have  concluded  our  argument.  This  si- 
lence has  been  used  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  or  remove  it  from  a  foundation  of  Divine 
to  one  of  Church  authority.  We  have  seen  that 
it  may  be  used  to  establish  it  the  more  in  our 
love  and  reverence,  and  to  link  it  for  ever  with 
the  Sabbaths  of  the  Jew,  the  Patriarchs,  and  first 
Fathers  of  the  World.  Had  the  apostles  been 
either  fanatics  or  fools,  they  would  have  given 
us  a  Sabbath  of  enactment — a  Sabbath  ahead  of 
the  gospel,  that  would  have  ministered  strife  or 
made  men  hypocrites,  and  ended  with  overlaying 
that  gospel  in  the  heart  which  it  was  designed  to 
cherish.  But  they  laid  foundations  deeper  and 
broader,  as  men  provident  beyond  the  fore- 
thought of  the  sons  of  men.  The  silence  is  of 
God — more  powerful  than  man's  much  speaking 
t<)  establish  his  purposes. 

In  reading  our  argument  some  may  have  felt 
as  if  we  represented  the  apostles  as  men  that 
{•referred  the  expedient  to  the  right ;  whereas 
they  only  preferred  the  substance  to  the  sJiadows 
of  things.  As  the  true  mother  appeared  when 
Solomon  called  for  the  sword,  crying,  "  Give  her 
the  child  ! "  so  the  apostles  appear  the  true  nurs- 
ing fathers  of  the  Church,  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
t!ie  Gospel,  when  they  prefer  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
to  no  Sabbath,  the  early  morning  observance  of 
the  Lord*s-day  to  none  at  all,  and  silent  progress 
to  noisy  obstnictiveness. 

The  French  Republic,  in  the  madness  of  their 


first  revolution,  abolished  the  Sabbath,  and  sub- 
stituted the  tenth  day  in  its  room.  This  was 
law  and  enactment  without  a  foundation  in  the 
custom,  conscience,  and  feelings  of  the  nation ; 
and  it  fell  as  quickly  as  it  rose.  "  Truth,"  says 
one,  "  cannot  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe."  Still 
more  with  the  institutions  of  religion.  If  asked, 
What  most  surely,  according  to  all  the  principles 
of  our  nature,  would  have  sown  earliest  discord 
and  division  in  the  Christian  Church  1  we  should 
reply,  An  outspoken,  peremptory,  premature  de- 
claration against  the  Jewish  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  If  asked  the  surest  means 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  Sabbath  for  all 
ages,  we  point  to  this  silence  amidst  the  advanc- 
ing gospel,  and  to  the  historical  fact  that  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's-day  Sabbath  is  the 
only  festival  that  all  Churches — Greek,  Latin, 
and  Protestant — are  now,  and  have  always  been, 
agreed  to  observe  with  more  or  less  reverence, 
and  whose  observation  ever  rises  and  falls  with 
the  free,  loving,  and  spontaneous  spirit  of  that 
gospel  from  which  it  first  sprung.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  said  that  this  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  that  nothing  is  so  praised  as  success ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  the  way  of  humanity 
as  well  as  of  success  :  and  in  this  silence  the 
Church  has  not  only  another  evidence  of  the 
divine  forethought  that  presided  over  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  but  is  taught  the 
important  lesson  to  seek  the  strength  of  its  in- 
stitutions from  within,  in  a  growth  from  the 
heart — the  unconscious  fruit  of  the  gospel  mak- 
ing way  for  itself,  like  the  tree  that  having  got 
possession  of  the  soil,  gradually  strikes  its  roots 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  which  it  loosens, 
yet  binds  whilst  it  loosens  by  a  new  force. 

St.  Hklxkb's,  Jersxt,  Jvnt  1870.  G.  L. 


EOMANISM   IN    EOME.* 

(Conclxided  from  page  304.  > 


HE  real  strength  of  a  system,  like  that  of  a 
steam  engine  or  of  any  machine,  is  to  be 
measured  by  it  weakest  part.    And  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  real 
character  of  Romanism  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  best 


From  "  The  Biblical  Repertory. 


music  one  can  hear;  not  in  the  finest  equipage  he  can 
see  ;  not  in  the  most  imposing  ceremony  he  can  witness ; 
not  in  the  most  enthusiastic  book  of  devotions  he  can 
find ;  not  in  the  best  sermon  that  may  be  preached ;  not 
in  the  simplest  and  least  objectionable  rite,— but  in 
these,  its  lower,  its  common  and  more  revolting  idola- 
tries, not  practised  solely  by  the  unlearned  masses,  but 
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tolerated  and  sanctioned  by  the  regularly  organized  and 
more  learned  bodies  in  tlie  Church.  We  can  excuse  or 
palliate  even  gross  customs  and  ceremonies  that  liave 
become  mixed  with  Christian  practices  in  some  distant 
field  of  half-reclaimed  heathenism,  where  the  principles 
cf  the  divine  Word  are  struggling  to  penetrate  and  bum 
off  the  incrustations  of  countless  ages  of  ignorance  and 
debasement ;  but  surely  we  might  look  for  some  more 
exact  resemblance  to  Christianity  in  the  favoured  and 
illuminated  empire  and  city  of  a  Church  which  professes 
to  be  the  only  fountain  and  teacher  of  the  Gospel.  And 
it  is  no  unfair  way  to  judge  it  by  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  part ;  to  judge  it  by  wliat  it  l^lerates,  permits, 
and  enjoins,  in  the  &TOured  seat  of  its  absolute  power. 
Applying  such  a  principle  to  Rome,  no  unprejudiced 
observer  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Eternal  City, 
with  all  its  wonderful  things  to  charm  and  interest,  a 
foul  blot  upon  Christendom.  Not  a  quarter  of  its  popu- 
lation, who  have  been  living  so  long  under  the  full 
effulgence  of  its  system,  can  either  read  or  write.  In  a 
city  where  the  Church  assumes  the  mastery  over  all 
souls,  where  the  individual  is  nothing,  where  the  Church 
rests  its  power  on  a  miraculous  basis,  and  styles  its  head 
God*s  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  people  are  nursed  in 
ignorance,  and  saturated  in  practical  impiety.  The 
Church  is  glorious  in  its  parade  and  display,  aU  its  art 
and  illuminations,  but  not  in  its  elevation  of  the  poor,  its 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  its  inspiration  of  the  masses. 
It  is  as  greedy  of  gold  and  power  as  when  it  held  well- 
nigh  half  the  lands  of  England  in  mortmain,  absolved 
men  from  oaths,  broke  marrii^es,  forged  charters  and 
decretals,  burned  the  philosophers,  corrupted  the  classics, 
altered  the  words  of  the  Fathers,  changed  the  decisions 
of  councils,  and  filled  Europe  with  falsehood.  It  still 
quarrels  with  the  temporal  power,  keeps  the  Bible  to 
itself,  prohibits  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  brings 
dead  men's  bones  into  churches  for  living  men  to  wor- 
ship, and  works  lying  wonders  to  deceive  and  hoodwink 
an  ignorant  and  degraded  people.  It  loves  the  apostles 
as  much  now  as  when  Cardinal  Bembo  bid  Sadolet  not 
to  read  St.  Paul  lest  it  should  spoil  his  taste ;  and  is  no 
more  tolerant  of  an  opposite  faith  than  when  Luther 
reared  the  structure  of  Protestantism  with  manly  shout- 
ing. The  fires  of  Smithfield  still  gleam  in  the  eyes  of 
its  Capuchins  and  Franciscans ;  and  the  present  Pope 
vould  order  an  auto-da-fi  with  as  little  regret  as  he 
broke  the  heart  of  Cardinal  D' Andrea. 

Rome  is  a  travesty  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  city  of 
ecclesiastical  shows  and  parades.  Half  of  tiie  working 
days  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  festivals  and  religious 
displays.  The  visitor  in  the  Holy  City  goes  through  a 
perpetual  round  of  ecclesiastical  dissipation.  Two  or 
three  times  a  year  it  illuminates  its  great  temple,  at 
much  cost  of  money  and  often  of  life,  for  the  same  rea- 
son tliat  Napoleon  txamRhes  files  to  Paris.  The  ignorant 
and  oppressed  populace  must  be  amused  with  pyrotech- 
nics and  pageantry.  So  the  Church  caters  to  sensual 
passions  and  tastes.     Its  Tarolas  and  Lavandas  are 


miserable  theatric  representations  of  the  Last  Si^yper, 
and  the  act  of  the  Saviour's  humiliation  in  washing  the 
disciples'  feet  But  they  are  as  good  a  copy  of  those 
inimitable  scenes  in  Christ's  life  as  is  the  whole  sptem 
of  Romish  worship  of  the  simphcity  and  beauty  of  a  true 
Christian  service. 

There  is  no  pulpit  in  Rome.    The  Protestent  Chnrcb 
is  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo.    What  preaching  there 
is  consists  of  begging  and  cursing.     Once  a  year  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  resounds  to  the  music  of  a  friar's  voice, 
as  he  discourses  in  Latin  before  his  Holiness.    But  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  pulpit,  if  it  can  be  called  such, 
ring  the  changes  on  but  two  ideas — the  infidelity  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  necessity  of  doubling  the  gifts  to 
the  Church.    The  priest  is  never  satisfied  Yei\h  a  teoth 
of  the  produce.    If  his  parishioner  has  but  two  huocdii, 
he  must  have  one ;  if  he  has  two  scudi,  he  must  have 
one.    He  steals  from  the  people  more  than  half  their 
time  with  his  fasts  and  feasts,  and  then  begs  half  the 
produce  of  the  time  he  leaves;    From  the  Pope  to  the 
Capuchin,  who  shakes  his  money-box,  crowned  with  the 
image  of  the  Yirgui,  in  your  face,  Rome  is  overrun  with 
ecclesiastical  robbers  and  beggars.    All  the  magnificent 
and  costly  display  of  prelates  and  cardinals  and  priests 
on  the  great  gala  days  of  the  Church,  is  wrung  out  of 
tlie  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor.     Priests  suid  soldiers 
eat  up  the  corn ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  the 
world,  Rome  is  a  city  of  departed  grandeur  and  desola- 
tion.   In  the  centre  of  a  population  as  brilliant  as  any 
in  native  capacity,  equal  to  any  in  beauty  and  dignity  cif 
person,  she  is  surrounded  by  squalid  beggars  and  helpless 
lazzaroni.     The  seat  of  art,  she  herself  is  falling  into 
ruins.    The  vaunted  head  of  that  kingdom  which  is  out 
of  this  world,  she  holds  on  to  the  sceptre  of  temporal 
power  with  a  grasp  of  wiU  as  tenacious  and  bitter  as' 
when  Hildebrand  delighted  to  humble  and  mortify  the 
proudest  kings  of  the  earth.    But  in  all  its  parades,  and 
spectacles,  and  splendours,  Rome  presents  an  nnsjieak- 
ahle  contrast  to  the  power  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 
Where  multitudes  struggle  for  pre-eminence  ;  where 
pomp  and  circumstance  precede  penitence  aad  lore; 
where  theatric  effects  are  studied  for  mere  sensuous  im- 
pression ;  where  military  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
princes  vie  with  each  other  in  the  glitter  of  their  equi- 
page ;  where  the  peal  of  bells  and  the  thunder  of  cannon 
mingle  with  the  voices  of  priests  and  eunuchs ;  where 
thrice  a  year  the  chief  temple  must  be  made  a  mosaic 
of  fire  to  bewilder  the  people  in  respect  to  their  real 
condition ;  where  fifteen  thousand  foreign  mercenaries 
are  needed  to  keep  the  followers  of  the  Vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  from  cutting  his  throat  and  the  throats  a 
the  successors  of  the  s^ostles ;  where  State  and  Church 
combine  to  enhance  a  material  splendour,  and  to  gene- 
rate obsequiousness  and  servility— there  is  an  infinite 
contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  quiet, 
the  repose,  and  the  power  of  a  lowly  Christian  faith. 
He  who  takes  Romanism  from  books,  or  from  its  best 
historic  names,  will  find  that  the  best  men  and  writin^^ 
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fire  exceptional  to  the  system.    When  the  ear  hears  it, 
and  the  eje  sees  it,  and  the  hand  touches  it,  then  will 
the  thoughtful  man  be  convinced  that,  as  a  religion,  it 
is  but  a  restoration,  in  a  Christian  guise,  of  the  very 
spirit  and  genius  of  old  mythology.    He  will  be  forced 
to  tiie  conclusion  that  pagan  Rome  has  never  fallen.    It 
is  tnie  that  her  ruins  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.    The 
Campagna  is  covered  with  them.    Albano  and  Soracte 
testify  to  the  ancient  imperial  grandeur.    The  plough 
in  every  field  turns  up  the  records  of  former  greatness. 
Columns,  capitals,  marbles,  and  fragments  of  every  sort, 
are  built  into  the  churches,  the  palaces,  the  shops,  and 
the  walls  of  modern  Rome.    The  old  travertine  masonry 
haunts  every  vale  and  hill  of  the  wildernesses  about  the 
Eternal  City,  beautiful  even  in  its  decay.    The  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  Colosseum,  garlanded  with  ivy,  giving 
crevice,  hole,  and  nest  to  lizard,  snake,  and  raven,  are 
decorated  with  the  symbols  of  Christianity;  and  the 
cTcss,  at  many  stations,  lifts  its  sacred  figure  on  the  very 
arena  where  Ignatius,  the  brother  of  Polycarp,  gave  up 
his  life,  while  the  air  around  was  tremulous  with  the 
roar  of  tigers  and  the  shouts  of  ferocious  men.    Yet  in 
that  seven-hilled  city,  at  this  very  day,  the  old  Pagan 
and  the  modem  Christian  systems  and  structures  are 
blended  in  such  inextricable  confusion,  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.     The  new 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  old,  and  become  a  part  of  it  in 
all  respects.    One  could  easily  people  the  tremendous 
solitude  of  the  old  amphitheatre  with  its  ancient  occu- 
pants, and  imagine  its  arena  again  alive  with  such  a 
whirl  of  strife  and  dust  and  blood  as  used  to  be ;  and 
the  rciy  faces  io  the  streets  to  change,  and  their  beauty 
become  fierce  and  devilish,  as  if  they  were  all  ready  for 
a  renovated  Colosseum  to-morrow.    Ghostly  pillars,  tri- 
umphal arches,  mounds  of  temples,  grass-grown  and 
covered  with  ivy,  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Via  Appia, 
worn  smooth  with  the  chariot  wheels  of  ancient  Romans, 
3»eem  to  harmonize  with  the  modem  city,  built  by  pil- 
iaging  popes  and  despoiling  princes,  and  robed  now  with 
the  attire  of  a  mediaeval  ecclesiastic  ism.    The  old  and 
the  new  die  and  live  together,  and  so  the  city  is  eternal. 
The  social  condition  of  a  people  is  always  a  fair  corol- 
lary of  its  religious  character.    The  quality  of  a  religion 
can  be  determined  by  its  effects  upon  the  lower  classes 
« f  a  na^on.    To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,  is  the 
distingnishing  peculiarity  of  Christianity.    Wherever  a 
pure  gospel  is  illustrated,  poverty  is  not  only  relieved 
but  removed.    It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  tree, 
by  deskoying  the  passions  and  habits  out  of  which  most 
<f  the  poverty  of  the  world  springs.    False  religion  and 
iiuperstitiun  increase  poverty  and  uphold  mendicancy. 
That  is  the  teaching  of  history.    Vice,  crime,  social  in- 
security, and  beggary  follow  in  the  wake  of  superstition, 
irrdigion,  and  infidelity.    By  their  fruits  ye  slall  know 
them.    And  what  is  the  social  condition  of  Rome—of 
this  city  governed  by  the  vicegerent  of  God,  demanding 
to  give  law,  and  condescending  to  give  benedictions, 
urU  €t  orbi  ?    There  is  but  one  opinion  on  this  matter 


among  the  foreign  residents  of  tlie  city  and  the  more 
intelligent  Romans.  Rome  has  no  commerce.  She  de- 
rives her  income  altogether  from  the  fine  arts— the  sale 
of  pictures,  scarfs,  mosaics,  and  pearls.  She  lays  tlic 
strangers,  whom  her  historic  reminiscences  and  religions 
exhibitions  draw  to  her  walls,  under  heavy  tribute— in 
a  larger  degree  than  Paris  even.  She  is  a  show  city. 
Yet  for  more  than  half  the  year  the  grass  grows  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  her  people  subsist  on  the  re- 
ceipts and  spoils  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  all  times 
her  palaces  are  deserted,  and  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  populace,  and  the  equipage  and  wealth  of  ecclesi- 
asticism,  go  hand  in  hand.  A  coatless  beggar  will  lift 
the  heavy  door-mat  of  the  cathedral  and  piteously  ask 
alms  of  the  well-fed  priest  or  cardinal  who  enters  the 
costly  building.  Poverty  on  every  side  kneels  on  the 
cold  pavement  of  the  churches,  and  yet  hears  no  voice 
bidding  it  to  hope,  or  stretch  forth  its  hand  for  a  better 
estate.  There  are  five  thousands  priests  in  Rome,  one 
to  every  thirty  inhabitants.  There  are  fifty  cardinals 
with  immense  incomes.  The  Mecca  of  Romanism,  she 
is  always  more  or  less  visited  and  plagued  with  the 
vagabond  mendicants  of  the  religious  orders,  and  with 
the  pious  priests  of  the  world.  She  has  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  troops,  who  are  paid  and  fed  on  her 
scanty  revenues.  It  does  not  require  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  what  must  be  the  state  of  society  wlieti 
there  is  one  priest  to  every  thirty  persons,  one  cardinal 
to  every  fifteen  hundred,  and  one  soldier  to  every  ten  ; 
and  no  business  or  commerce,  except  traffic  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  When  the 
consuming  classes  are  so  enormously  disproportioned  to 
the  producing,  the  result  upon  society  can  easily  be 
reckoned.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  streets  are  inse- 
cure ;  that  robbery  and  assassination  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  that  men  prey  on  each  other ;  that  the  officials 
of  law  connive  at  oifences ;  that  the  police  are  univer- 
sally dreaded ;  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  a  quiet 
citizen  than  a  criminal ;  and  that  there  is  general  dis- 
quiet and  hopelessness  among  the  people.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  doors  of  private  houses  are  bolted  and 
barred  like  the  gates  of  a  fortress.  The  very  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  suspicion,  and  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
security.  *'  It  is  incredible  what  sins  and  atrocities  are 
committed  in  Rome,"  says  Luther.  Nor  has  the  city 
changed  since  he  noted  its  "  disorders  and  murders." 

To  an  intelligent  and  observing  mind,  everything  in- 
dicates that  the  present  state  of  Rome  cannot  last 
nuich  longer.  There  is  wide  disaffection  to  the  Papal 
Goveinraent  among  its  immediate  subjects.  It  has 
ceased  to  have  any  temporal  power  or  political  intluence 
outside  of  the  States  of  the  Pope.  Austria  refuses  to 
pay  heed  to  the  earnest  remonsti'onces  and  warnings  of 
the  Holy  Father.  She  has  made  a  Protestant  her  prime 
minister,  and  is  taking  rapid  strides  towards  general 
popular  education  and  civil  religious  liberty.  Not  a 
monarch  in  Europe  has  any  fear  of  the  denunciations  of 
the  Vatican,  or  any  consideration  for  its  wishes.    Even 
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Spain  has  at  last  felt  the  reaction ;  and  the  land  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Philip  II.  and  Torqueinada  is  reaching 
forth  after  the  boon  which  has  always  been  denied  her. 
The  sceptre  of  ancient  imperial  power  is  falling  from  a 
nerveless  hand,  never  to  be  grasped  again.  Ancient 
Athens  once  paid  tribnte  to  ancient  Rome,  but  tbe 
modem  Athens  is  rapidly  undermining  the  modem 
Rome.  Reason  is  in  conflict  with  the  dead  supersti- 
tions of  the  past,  and  the  reaction  of  ecclesiasticism  is 
an  equally  destructive  infidelity.  Causes  are  at  work, 
stronger  and  deeper  than  any  surface  political  changes, 
to  overthrow  the  tottering  fabric  of  Romanism  in  its 
seat  of  empire.  The  Pope  fears  a  Garibaldi  in  every 
Italian.  Ten  thousand  Roman  youths  are  voluntary 
exiles  from  their  native  city  because  of  the  oppression  of 
the  paternal  rule  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Castle 
of  Los  Aggellos  is  filled  with  brave  sons  of  Italy,  who 
would  rid  their  country  of  priestly  domination.  All 
through  that  fair  kingdom,  old  convents,  monasteries, 
and  churches  are  cmmbling  to  the  dust.  Only  here  and 
there  a  Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  or  a  Benedictine  keeps 
watch  and  warij  in  their  deserted  halls.  A  few  monks 
and  friars  flit  like  ghosts  through  the  corridors  of  Monte 
Capri  and  Fiesoli.  The  life  and  spirit  of  Roman  vota- 
ries is  fast  departing.  Year  by  year  the  great  pageantries 
of  the  Church  in  Rome  itself  are  less  attended,  and  less 
cared  for  by  those  who  attend  them.  Two  Protestants 
to  one  Romanist  witness  the  august  ceremonies  of  St. 
Peter's  at  each  recurring  Christmas  or  Faster.  The 
Pope  perpetually  weeps  over  the  decadence  of  priestly 
power,  and  the  refractory  course  of  ralers  who  once  sub- 
mitted to  his  nod.  The  vulture  of  infidelity  has  rather 
cut  the  heart  of  Roman  supremacy.  The  processions  of 
the  confraternities  number  tens  when  there  used  to  be 
hundreds.  The  most  sacred  ceremonies  are  mere  exhi- 
bitions, and  are  stripped  of  all  general  reverence.  Priests 
and  pilgrims  chatter  in  the  very  chapel  when  the  Mise- 
rere is  sung,  and  mingle  their  loud  talk  with  the  solemn 
cadences  of  the  penitential  strain.  Inquire  when  you 
will,  of  whom  you  will,  the  same  account  is  given  by 
men  in  whom  there  is  any  truth  at  all.  The  most  pro- 
longed experience  of  the  city  confirms  the  impressions 
of  the  most  rapid  observation.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
Rome  is  as  bad  as  possible.  There  is  no  public  faith. 
The  government,  which  is  the  Church,  is  sustained  in 
part  by  a  lottery  system  which  irritates  the  public  con- 
science, debases  the  public  morals,  brings  competence 
down  to  poverty,  and  sends  poverty  to  crime  and  de- 
spair. There  is  no  apparent  desire  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  The  charitable  endowments  of  hospitals  and 
schools  have  been  diverted  to  the  uses  of  the  priesthood 
and  to  increase  the  splendour  of  religious  shows.  Pecu- 
lation and  conruption  are  practised  without  fear  and 
without  a  blush.  Public  works  are  undertaken  for  pri- 
vate benefit,  and  min  those  who  accomplish  them.  All 
improvement  is  virtually  prohibited.  Miserable  frag-, 
ments  of  reform,  when  resistance  would  be  dangerous, 
are  granted  *<  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the  hope."    The 


confessional  covers,  under  a  fair  semblance,  a  mass  of 
falsehood,  oppression,  impurity,  which  would  he  in- 
credible to  any  but  one  who  had  lived  in  Rome,  and 
had  the  means  of  substantiating  his  words.  Nor  Is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  present  state  of  Rome  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  even  among  the  darkest  pa^es  of 
the  history  of  our  race. 

It  is  tme  that  a  slight  reactionary  movement  is  at 
work  (it  can  hardly  be  said  to  advance)  in  tbe  Roman 
States.    Dr.  Prota,  of  Naples— Ventura,  who  has  been 
forced  to  flee  from  Italy — Passaglia,  who  was  excommu- 
nicatod— Cardinal  D' Andrea,  who  has  but  recently  died 
after  suffering  everything— Panzini,  a  learned  Capuchin, 
who  has  felt  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  the  modem  In- 
quisition, and  barely  escaped  to  publish  his  experiences 
in  a  book  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  those  who  would 
be  glad  to  bring  back  the  days  of  the  hierarchy— and 
Salvadoro,  who  ministers  the  gospel  to  a  small  flock  of 
persecuted  souls ;  these,  with  others  still  Catholic  in 
faith,  asking  no  aid  from  Protestantism,  are  striving  to 
stem  the  great  tide  of  comiption  and  superstition  in  the 
Roman  Church.    But  they  have  made  but  little  or  no 
headway  under  a  system  whose  principle  it  is  to  repress 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  whose  infallibility  binds  it  to 
perpetuate  an  autocracy  which  Leo  X.  aimed  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  Innocent  III.  wielded  with  tremendous 
power.   No  remedy  can  reach  the  disease  so  long  as  the 
system  exists.    Were  the  Papacy  reduced  to  a  mere 
primacy  of  honour ;  were  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
dissociated ;  were  the  Scriptures  exalted  above  decisions 
of  councils  and  dogmas  of  the  Chivch,  and  preached  in 
the  vernacular ;  were  the  local  churches  restored  to  the 
independence  of  early  Christianity ;  were  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  in  matters  of  conscience  and 
opinion  and  interpretation,  overwhelmed;  were  com- 
pulsory celibacy  removed,  and  the  confessional  abolished 
— the  tyranny  and  the  scandalous  conruptions  of  the 
Roman  priesthood  might  be  remedied— but  this  would 
be  the  practical  destruction  of  the  system  itself.    No 
man,  and  no  body  of  men,  be  they  ever  so  pure  in  in- 
tention and  upright  in  purpose,  can  cope  with  the  mon- 
strous evils  belonging  to  the  temporad  priestly  power. 
They  must  be  eventually  home  away,  either  sinking 
under  the  current  or  floating  with  it    Nothing  will  ever 
reform  Rome  short  of  the  entire  extinction  of  tbe  power 
of  the  priesthood.    Any  secular  misgovemment  woidd 
be  better  than  the  present  hideous  blasphemy  against 
God  and  man.    Any  measure  of  earthly  injustice  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  perpetration  of  an  infernal  wrong 
under  cover  of  celestial  right.    No  priesthood  can  ever 
be  supreme  in  temporal  affairs  without  corrupting  them- 
selves and  defiling  the  State. 

The  Papacy  is  an  autocracy.  Tbe  hiding  of  its  power 
is  in  the  will  of  one  man.  So  long  as  the  Pope  appoints 
the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  control  the  priests,  and 
the  priests  are  celibate,  without  the  ties  or  sympathies 
of  home ;  so  long  as  the  confessional  lays  hold  of  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  and  indul^nces  absolve  their 
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sins— so  long  will  the  system  hold  its  own  in  the  world. 
A  structure  that  has  survived  the  shocks  of  centuries, 
though  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  temporal  prestige,  6an 
hardly  lose  its  spiritual  supremacy.  The  changes  of 
political  affairs  and  the  will  of  Providence  may  prostrate 
its  power  in  the  old  seat  of  its  dominion,  and  force  it  to 
relinquish  the  seven-hilled  city.  Intelligent  Italians 
already  predict  the  removal  of  the  Papal  throne  to  this 
New  World,  and  the  revival  on  these  Occidental  shores 
of  the  contests  which  have  desolated  and  wasted  Europe. 
While  the  reaction  of  Romanism  in  Catholic  countries 
is  Infidelity,  the  reaction  of  Protestantism  is  Ritimlism 
and  Romanism.  The  drift  is  perceptible  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  While  the  Church  is  relaxing  its 
hold  in  Italy,  it  is  extending  itself  in  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
tries. The  advanced  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  our  own  land  is  making 
haste  to  meet  and  crown  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Already 
it  has  established  the  confessional,  burns  lighted  candles 
on  the  altar  in  the  day-time,  uses  incense  at  the  holy 
saciince,  elevates  the  blessed  sacrament,  adores  and 
teaches  the  people  to  adore  the  consecrat43d  element, 
believes  Christ  to  be  in  them,  and  believes  that  under 
their  veil  is  the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour.    It  admits  and  preaches  that  Protestantism  is 


a  failure,  and  only  waits  the  time  and  the  pretext  to 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  "  historical  Church." 
On  the  other  extreme.  Rationalism,  weary  alike  of 
8Ui>erstition  and  of  Christianity,  crystallizes  and  orga- 
nizes and  arrays  its  forces.  Between  the  two  antagonist 
powers  of  the  world,  smaller  than  either,  stronger  than 
both,  is  the  ''  City  which  lieth  four  square,"  occupied  by 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  under  their  great  Leader. 
Neither  Rome  nor  Athens  can  overthrow  Jerusalem ;  for 
the  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jemsalem.  Ritualism  and  Rationalism  can- 
not stand  before  the  Sou  of  God  when  he  cometh  to 
judge  and  avenge  his  people.  What  changes  the  future 
has  in  store  for  the  true  Church  of  God— what  conflicts, 
what  sufferings,  what  reverses — we  know  not.  But 
though  the  heathen  shall  rage,  and  the  people  imagine 
a  vain  thing ;  though  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulei^  take  counsel  together,  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed,  saying,  Let  us  break 
their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us ; 
yet  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ;  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  He  shall  speak  unto 
them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  bis  sore  displea- 
sure. I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion. 
That  kingdom  shall  stand. 
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T  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,    to   witness    many   strange   and 
eventful  scenes,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  them,  I  would  describe  the  follow- 
ing as  one  of  peculiar  and  startling  interest 

My  brother  minister  and  I,  one  winter  evening,  were 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  a  barque-rigged  craft, 
laden  with  palm-oil,  from  the  African  coast,  had  been 
brought  into  our  harboiu*  by  the  crew  of  the  revenue 
cutter,  who  had  found  her  drifting  helplessly  toward  the 
coast 

Upon  hailing  her,  a  black  face  appeared  over  the 
bulwarks,  and  a  voice  replied  that  they  were  all  dead  or 
dying  on  board.  Some  of  the  crew  of  the  cutter  bravely 
volunteered  to  bring  the  barque  into  port,  and  she  now 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,,  rising  and  sinking  in 
the  long  swell  tliat  rolled  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

Our  Wednesday  evening  service  had  been  concluded. 
The  worshippers  had  left  the  stately  old  church  of  St 
Multose,  and  we  walked  down  to  the  pleasant  little 
tillage  of  Cove,  in  order  to  procure  a  boat  to  put  us  on 
lK)ard  the  ill-fated  craft 

After  some  deky,  partly  arising  from  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  boatmen  to  approach  the  ship,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  four-oared  whale-boat  Pushing  off, 
^e  pulled  toward  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  darkness  of  the  wintei^s  night  fast  shrouded  the 
lessening  shore,  as  we  rapidly  glided  on  our  way ;  and 


a  dense  black  funereal  bank  of  clouds  hung  away  to  sea- 
ward, between  which  and  our  boat's  head,  the  taut  spars 
and  tracery  of  the  African  barque  gleamed  indistinctly 
on  our  view. 

'*  There's  the  cutter  on  our  starboard  bow,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  as  we  swept  by. 

We  were  now  neaiing  the  object  of  our  journey.  A 
light  spray,  driven  in  our  faces  by  the  wind,  told  us  that 
the  breeze  was  freshening.  All  before  us  was  thick 
murky  gloom.  A  light  suddenly  gleamed  out  from  the 
forecastle.  We  rowed  alongside  the  ship,  and  in  a  few 
moments  found  ourselves  on  deck. 

A  coast-guard  came  forward  to  receive  us.  "I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  the  crew 
are  in  an  awful  state  below.  Here  is  the  revenue 
doctor." 

A  young  man  in  a  sort  of  undress  costume  came 
forward,  and  welcomed  us  courteously,  telling  us  that 
he  would  show  us  the  cases  most  urgently  requiring  our 
attention. 

**  Take  care  of  that  coil  of  cable,  gentlemen,"  said  ho; 
and  on  we  passed  by  the  long-boat,  between  the  masts ; 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  doctor,  my  fellow- 
labourer  went  aft,  and  I  moved  forward  to  the  forecastle. 

"  This  case  is  one  of  the  worst  PU  just  strike  a 
light— mind  your  head  there.    Ah !  here  we  are," 

All  around  was  dense  darkness.  The  coast-guanl 
held  the  light    Presentlv  its  rays  fell  upon  the  black 
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faces  of  three  men  i^ho  sat  upon  the  floor.  The  ir hite 
hammocks  hung  over  tlicir  heads.  The  Krumen  gazed 
curiously  upwards,  and  then  towards  the  side  bunk. 

The  moans  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  in  the  berths  all 
round,  mingled  with  the  melancholy  wailing  of  the 
wind  through  the  shrouds.  The  rolling  of  the  ship  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  unsteady  footing  as  I  bent  over  the 
sufferer  beside  me. 

The  light  flickered,  then  fell  steadily  upon  the  pale, 
emaciated,  ghastly  features  of  a  young  lad.  Scurvy  had 
played  fearful  havoc  with  that  face.  The  fever  had 
clenched  him  in  its  firm  gripe.  The  cap  upon  the  head, 
and  the  pea-jacket  told  the  tale  that  he  had  struggled 
to  the  last,  and  then  turned  in— never  more  to  rise  from 
that  narrow,  stifling  bunk. 

A  horrible  odour  filled  the  forecastle.  The  fever- 
stench  mingled  with  the  scurvy  atmosphere.  Altogether, 
I  could  scarce  hold  on  by  the  poor  bey's  side.  The  dying 
face  was  painfully  and  slowly  turned  towards  me. 

"Boy,"  I  said  ;  "my  boy,  you  are  dying." 

The  eye  languidly  shut— then  re-opened.  "I  know 
it/*  he  gently  said.  Pointing  into  the  gloom — "  I  have 
a  mother/'  he  muttered ;  "she  taught  me  to  pray— I 
have  been  at  Sabbath  school — yonder  in  my  box  is  my 
Bible." 

There  was  a  something  in  tlie  way  wherein  the  words 
were  uttered,  and  in  the  loving  gleam  that  stole  across 
the  pale,  sickness- worn  features,  as  he  looked  toward  the 
Bible,  that  I  felt  the  boy  had  long  since  rested  upon  his 
Li>rd  and  Saviour.    I  bent  in  and  whispered — 

"  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me/' 

The  words  had  barely  passed  my  lips,  when  he  took 
them  up,  and  feebly  said — 

"  Rock  of  ages  !  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ! 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
From  thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 
Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power." 

I  had  heard  the  words  sung  by  rough  Piedmnntese 
sailors ;  I  had  given  them  in  sweet  Italian  cadence  to 
swarthy  Sardinian  troopers  to  read  while  war-bound ;  I 
had  oft  felt  their  power  'mid  little  congr^ations  worship- 
ping in  far  distant  lands ;  but  never  had  the  words  so 
thrilled  through  my  heart,  as  when  repeated  by  those 
dying  lips*  in  that  dark,  pestilential  forecastle. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said-—"  I  wish  I  couH  be  moved  out  of 
this  berth.  For  the  last  seven  days  I  have  been  lying 
in  the  wet ;  but,"  he  continued,  "  it's  no  matter.  I  feel 
my  soul  is  safe." 

Bending  over  him,  I  prayed. earnestly ;  and  then  the 
poor  thin  lips  moved,  and  the  dim  eye  brightened,  as  he 
united  in  the  prayer  that  his  blessed  Saviour  would 
sustain  and  comfort  him  in  his  dying  hour. 

It  would  be  well,  I  thought,  that  many  a  careless  man 
should  stand  by  that  dying  boy's  side  that  solemn  night, 
and  see  how  the  blessed  Lord  can  whi?per  peace,  and 


hope,  and  joy,  even  in  the  dark  passage  through  tl.e 
valley  of  death's  shadow. 

The  boy  now  quietly  laid  himself  back  in  the  nam>vr 
berth,  as  though  overcome  by  the  exertion  of  speaking, 
and  as  though  the  light  pained  his  wearied  eyelids.  My 
companion's  voice  reached  my  ear,  as  he  now  entered 
the  forecastle,  and  spoke  to  the  dying  men  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Passing  aft,  I  entered  the  captain's  cabin.  Opening 
a  side  door,  the  coast-guard  pointed  to  what  at  first 
seemed  to  me  a  heap  of  blankets,  but  which,  as  the  light 
fell  upon  it,  assumed  the  form  of  a  dark,  moustached  and 
bearded  man,  lying  in  a  berth.  He  was  quite  insensible, 
breathing  loudly,  the  face  flushed  and  swollen. 

"He  is  a  German,  sir,"  said  the  seaman;  "lie  is 
dying  now." 

I  bent  over  the  dying  form— I  placed  my  month  close 
to  his  ear ;  I  tried  to  raise  him ;  I  spoke  in  his  ovn 
tongue. 

"  It  is  no  use  now.    The  die  is  cast,  sir.'* 

We  passed  on  into  the  steward's  pantry,  lighted  by  a 
swinging  lamp.  Lying  in  his  berth,  the  sides  of  his 
cabin  filled  with  the  various  utensils  of  his  calling,  there 
we  found  the  poor  fellow. 

"  Ob,  sir,"  he  cried,  as  his  eye  glanced  upon  me,  "ah, 
sir !  can  I  be  saved  ?  Oh,  this  voyage !  this  fearful 
voyage!  Day  after  day  lying  here!  night  after  nigiit 
tossing  about  with  this  fever — no  medicine — ^no  care— all 
dead  or  dying.  Oh,  my  sins !  my  sins !  How  they  stood 
round  about  me,  night  after  night,  like  so  mimy  fiends 
coming  to  accuse  me !  I  have  been  in  many  a  cnft,  sir ; 
I  have  sailed  under  a  God-fearing  master,  who  mustered 
us  daily  for  prayer ;  but  I  have  forgotten  my  God,  and 
now—" 

He  paused,  and  looked  so  aghast  and  terror-stricken ' 

"  There  is  full  and  free  pardon  even  for  you,  my  friend," 
I  said.  "  Look  to  Jesus.  He  came  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  was  lost." 

"  Ah,  sir,  but  I  have  been  too  wicked." 

"  Man,"  cried  the  old  coast-guard  at  my  side,  "don't 
sin  the  more  by  refusing  to  believe  what  your  God  has 
said  of  his  desire  to  pardon  you.  Believe  on  the  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

"  The  Bible !  the  Bible !  Oh,  how  I  have  longed  fur 
i>ne  all  this  weary  voyage  througli !  Have  you  a  Bible, 
sir?" 

I  gave  him  the  only  Bible  which  I  had  about  me,  and 
then,  uniting  in  prayer  with  him,  I  left  him. 

A  Frenchman,  the  strongest  man  in  the  ship,  lay  in  a 
berth.  He  had  kept  up  fur  a  long  time,  ere  he  yieldeJ 
to  the  fever. 

"  Ah  r  he  said,  "Je  connais  ma  rdipon  f  (I  know 
my  religion).    And  then  lay  backward  again. 

The  time  was  now  wearing  on.  From  man  to  man 
we  both  had  gone.  The  wind  was  freshening,  and  the 
barque  rolled  before  it.  One  more  glance  at  the  dyin; 
lad— one  more  word  of  comfort.  When  morning  came, 
and  they  went  to  move  him,  the  lad  fell  back  Jea- 
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l>ead!— Yes,  that  is  a  glorious  declaration  in  the  Book 
of  Eevelation—'' Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord." 

The  German  died  the  night  of  our  visit  to  tlie  borqiie. 

It  was  a  solemn  scene  when,  by  torch-light,  they  were 
buried  in  the  old  churchyard  upon  the  hill.  A  solemn 
voyage  from  Africa  to  that  old,  weather-beaten  ckcrch ! 

The  barque  had  lain  in  the  river,  getting  in  a  oaigo 
of  palm-oiL  Whilst  there,  fever  made  its  appearance 
among  the  men.  Tlieir  quinine  bottle— their  great  re- 
sort in  fe^er — \vas  exhausted.  The  captain  sickened 
aod  died.  The  hands  dropped  off  one  by  one.  Day 
after  day,  'neath  that  burning  sun,  body  after  body  was 
consigned  to  the  deep. 

Then  another  master  was  sent  ont  from  England,  and 
the  barque  weighed  andior  homeward. 

Alas !  the  fever  burst  forth  again  with  renewed  viru- 
lence. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  "  how  fearful  a  v(^«ge  it 
^  as !  Man  after  man  dying  by  our  side,  and  we  tossing 
about,  unable  to  handle  a  sail !  And  then  the  green  shore 
hove  in  sight,  and  we  helpless  lay  there,  hoping  for  relief, 
yet  fearful  that  the  wind  might  change  onoe  more,  and 
drive  us  seaward  hack  again.  As  for  me,  sir,"  be 
coDtimed,  '*  by  God's  help,  I  will  be  a  better  man  for 
the  future.  This  voyage  has  given  me  a  solemn  warning, 
that  I  never  can  forget" 

We  now  bailed  our  boat,  which,  with  a  prudent  regard 
for  its  crew's  safety,  had  put  off  from  the  barque's  side. 
One  of  the  cutter^s  men  took  a  passage  to  his  craft  with 
us,  and  then  we  ran  in  across  the  dairk  waters  homeward. 
The  crew  landed  Iftie  next  morning.  The  boy  had  gone 
tu  the  better  land— that  holy  dty — 

"  Wbere  the  salntatioQ 
Of  hlood-^fraabed  lisrpers  rings  its  ri^tured  song ; 
Where  the  Lord  Christ,  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
DwellB  there  for  ever,  his  blest  flock  among." 

Ves ;  he  had  made  a  glorious  change— sickness  changed 
into  immortal  health ;  pain  and  sorrow,  into  eternal  joy. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  how  is  it  with  your  own  soul  ? 
If  the  Master  should  call  you  away  this  night,  are  you 
ready  to  meet  him  ? 

There  are  many  different  classes  in  the  world— there 
are  rich,  and  there  are  poor ;  there  are  wise,  and  igno- 
rant ;  exalted  iu  position,  and  low  in  station :  but  re- 
member this  solemn  truth,  there  are  onJi/  two  classes  in 
the  sight  of  God, 


"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life, 
and  he  that  believeth  fiot  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abidtih  on  hira"  (John  iii.  36). 

How  solemnly,  over  and  over  again,  this  truth  is  re- 
peated in  the  Gospel  of  St  John ! 

But  you  may,  perhaps,  say—'*  I  know  that  I  am  a 
poor  sinner ;  I  feel  that  I  was  born  with  a  sinful  nature, 
and  that  I  am  full  of  sin.  I  know  that  I  have  sirvned 
in  my  words,  sinned  in  my  tlioughts,  sinned  in  my  acts. 
What,  then,  am  I  to  do?" 

Oh,  how  beautifully  has  your  gracious  God  made  a 
way  for  your  soul's  salvation — "  We  declare  unto  you 
glad  tidings, . . .  By  this  man  is  j>reached  unto  ycfu  the 
forgiveness  of  sins;  and  by  him  all  that  believe  arc 
justified  from  all  things"  (Acts  xiii.  32, 38). 

Ah,  yes,  dear  friend,  make  trial  of  our  heavenly 
Fatlier's  loving-kinduess. 

"There  is  a  lonntain  filled  with  blood. 

Drawn  1  rom  ImmaDners  veins, 
And  staiTMrs  plunged  beneath  tliot  flood 
Lose  »U  their  guilty  stains. 

"The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
lliat  fountain  in  his  day  ; 
And  there  may  I,  as  rile  as  he. 
Wash  all  my  alns  away." 

How  blessed  a  truth  is  this ! 

"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin"  (1  John  i.  7). 

That  poor  dying  lad  rejoiced  to  know  that  his  sins 
were  all  washed  away  in  that  precious  blood.  Oh,  that 
you  woul^  now — this  moment— come  to  God !  that  you 
would  cry  to  him  with  all  your  heart  for  pardon  through 
the  death  of  Christ  God  looks  for  litart-words—for 
earnest  cries  for  mercy.  Ask  for  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
— for  the  sake  of  hira  who  died  "  the  just  for  the  unjust," 
and  God  will  pardon  you  freely.  He  will  accept  you  in 
Christ;  he  will  clothe  you  in  his  righteousness.  The 
Holy  Spirit  will  change  your  heart,  and  enable  you  to 
rejoice  in  knowing  that  neither  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  can  ever  separate  you  from  the  love  of  God. 

Oh !  that  you  would  be  entreated  to  come  to  Jesus 
now !  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Now  is  mercy's 
door  wide  opened.  God  invites  you  to  come.  God  tells 
you  to  come.    God  pleads  with  you  to  come. 

Come,  then,  j ust  as  you  are,  to  Christ.  Come,  and  joy 
and  glory,  and  eternal  blessedness  will  be  yours  for 
ever. 


( 


CHANGE  rOR  A  POUND. 

EY   THE   ATITnOR  OF  "  ORPIE  BIBBALD  AND  HIS  DIFFIOULTIES." 


CAN'T  see  it— I  can't  see  a  bit  of  it," 
said  Adam,  rubbing  his  forehead  with  an 
air  of  perplexity. 
'^  What  is  it  that  you  can't  see,  Adam  ? 


Tell  rce  your  difficulty  as  plainly  as  you  can.    Do  you 


not  see  that  you  are  a  sinner— a  lost  and  miserable 
sinner  ? " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  see  that  clearly  enough.  Indeed,  I  sec 
notliing  else  but  that.  Whenever  I  try  to  go  a  little 
bit  furtlicr  forward,  I  get  into  mist  and  darkness ;  and 
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I  have  to  come  Lack  to  the  only  point  which  I  can 
see  clearly— that  I  am  a  most  miserable  and  helpless 
sinner." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  you  are  such  a  sinner  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  why,  I  feel  it,  to  be  sure. 
Aks !  there  is  no  room  left  me  for  any  doubt  about 
this." 

<'  No ;  and  I  am  so  far  glad  that  you  do  feel  it;  though 
I  should  have  been  still  better  satisfied  if  you  had  men- 
tioned, along  with  this,  another,  and  a  weightier  reason 
for  believing  yourself  to  be  such  a  sinner." 

''A  weightier  reason  than  my  own  feeling  of  it! 
What  can  that  be  ?" 

*'  Qod's  formal  announcement  of  the  awful  fact." 

"  Ah  yes,  of  course." 

"  Now,  why  say  *  of  course,'  Adam,  when  practically 
you  are  influenced  almost  exclusively  by  your  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  anything 
that  you  read  in  the  Word  of  Qod  ?  Your  almost  total 
neglect  of  Qod*B  most  holy  Word  is  the  source  of  much 
unhappiness  to  yourself,  besides  being  grievously  dis- 
honouring to  him." 

"  But  I  do  not  neglect  his  Word.  So  far  from  this, 
I  am  continually  turning  it  over  in  search  of  comfort ; 
though,  indeed,  I  find  little  enough  in  it  to  comfort  me, 
for  its  awful  statements  only  condemn  mc." 

"My  dear  friend,  will  you  permit  me  to  speak  my 
mind  with  perfect  candour  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  dur- 
ing your  whole  life  hitherto  you  have  taken  counsel  on 
these  matters  only  from  your  own  heart.  What  a  miser- 
able counsellor  in  a  question  such  as  this !  ^nd  yet,  as 
if  you  had  no  more  trust-worthy  teacher  within  your 
reach,  you  peraist  in  setting  yourself  t*)  think  out  your 
own  thoughts  about  your  case,  instead  of  sitting  down 
reverently  to  listen  to  God,  while  he  condescends  to  open 
up  his  thoughts  about  you,  and  to  listen,  too,  as  one 
who  is  ready  to  believe  all  that  the  Lord  his  Qod  shall 
speak.  Until  you  abandon  your  own  independent  think- 
ing, and  begin  to  listen  and  to  believe,  I  cannot  sec  that 
true  deliverance  is  at  all  possible." 

"  But  I  alreatly  believe  the  Word  of  God— every  clause 
and  every  sentence  of  it.  I  am  not  aware,  indeed,  that 
I  have  ever  doubted  it.  Surely  you  are  under  a  mis- 
take." 

"  What !  did- you  believe  every  clause  and  every  sen- 
tence of  it,  during  all  those  long  years  which  you  have 
been  spending  in  such  sinful  carelessness  ?  What  single 
day  was  it  of  all  that  time,  what  hour  was  it,  in  which 
you  either  felt  or  acted  like  a  man  who  understood  and 
who  believed  all  that  the  Bible  was  telling  him  about 
his  condition  as  a  sinner,  condemned  already,  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  angry  and  perfectly  righteous  God  ?  Will 
you  really  profess  that  you  believed  your  guilt  to  be  as 
aguTavated,  and  your  danger  to  be  as  imminent,  as  the 
Bible  afiirmed  them  to  be,  while  this  faith  of  yours  did 
not  modify  in  the  least  your  carelessness,  your  worldli- 
ness,  or  your  self  satisfaction  ?  No,  no,  my  friend ;  it  is 
simply  because  yon  have  begun  of  late  to  believe  these 


things  that  you  are  now  so  thorougtily  miserable ;  and 
if  you  had  only  believed  them  years  ago,  you  would  have 
been  equally  wTetched  years  ago." 

"  Too  true,  alas  !  too  true—  at  least  so  far  as  the  past 
is  concerned.  But  I  believe  now  all  that  the  Bible  is 
telling  me." 

"  That  may  be  questioned,  Adam.  If  we  have  patience 
for  a  little,  we  may  perhaps  discover  the  facts  of  the 
case.  I  am  happy  to  admit  that  certain  portions  of  the 
Word  of  God  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected,  you 
now  listen  to  and  believe— those  portions,  namely,  whidi 
condemn  you,  and  to  which  I  have  just  been  referring. 
I  admit,  also,  that  these  portions  have  awakened  your 
slumbering  conscience ;  but  that  you  are  now  exercising 
faith  on  the  entire  Word  of  God— no,  no,  Adam  ;  you 
are  still  far  enough  from  that.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  scarcely  more  submissive  to  its  statements,  in 
your  present  wretchedness,  than  you  have  hitherto  been 
in  your  easy-minded  carelessness." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  stand  amazed  when  I 
look  back  at  my  past  folly  in  neglecting  the  one  thing 
needful  so  completely  as  I  have  done." 

*'  And  you  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  sin  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  folly.  Let  us,  however,  seek  to  profit  now 
by  our  past  errors  and  sins;  and  let  us,  above  all,  watch 
against  the  repetition  of  our  old  mistakes  under  new 
shapes  and  forms.  You  will  perceive,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Word  of  God  was  telling  you  during  all  that  time 
everything  that  it  tells  you  now,  while  yet  its  awfiU 
statements  never  gave  you  any  trouble.  Why  do  they 
so  trouble  you  now  ?" 

"  I  really  can  scarcely  tell  you.  I  only  know  that  I 
am  stupid,  and  dark,  and  most  miserable." 

"  Well,  let  me  humbly  attempt  an  answer.  I  suppose 
that  the  Iloly  Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  use  his  own 
Word  in  order  to  arouse  your  torpid  conscience— a  piin- 
ful  office  which  this  same  Word  is  certain  to  discharge 
on  every  torpid  conscience,  sooner  or  later,  eitlier  here 
or  hereafter.  I  sup^iose,  too,  that  conscience  is  now 
speaking  to  you  in  tlie  way  of  applying  certain  portions 
of  the  divine  Word  which  you  have  hitherto  lighted, 
and  that  it  is  doing  this  in  tones  which  you  can  neither 
soften  nor  escape.  The  danger  now  is,  that  you  persist 
in  listening  to  the  voice  of  conscience  only,  instead  of 
turning  towards  God  to  listen  to  him  ;  just  as  the  one 
grand  error  of  yoiur  past  life  has  lain  in  your  listening  to 
your  own  heart,  instead  of  sitting  humbly  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  to  learn  all  about  your  condition,  your  interests, 
and  your  duty  from  his  lips.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  fesr, 
Adam,  that  your  present  darkness  and  despondency 
come  out  of  a  conviction  of  sin  which  has  l^een  pro- 
duced rather  by  what  your  own  conscience  has  been 
telling  you,  than  by  what  God's  Word  has  been  telling 
you.  In  other  words,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  repeat- 
ing  your  original  sin  and  folly  of  listening  merely  to  your 
own  heart,  instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  God; 
though  you  are  now  doing  it  under  a  different  form  and 
in  circumstances  somewhat  altered." 
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'*I  do  not  know.  But,  if  I  am  lost  at  all,  what  mat- 
ters it  whether  I  learn  the  frightful  fact  of  my  ruin 
from  my  own  conscience  or  from  the  Word  of  God,  or 
perhaps  from  each  of  them  in  part  ?  If  it  be  a  fact  at 
all,  it  is  surely  of  little  consequence  to  me  how  I  may 
have  come  to  learn  it*' 

"  By  no  means,  Adam  ;  by  no  means.  If  you  receive 
the  knowledge  of  this  alarming  fact  from  conscience 
chiefly,  or  from  conscience  only,  then  conscience  can  sfteak 
to  you  of  nothing  but  your  aggravated  guilt  and  your 
everlasting  condemnation.  It  can  cast  no  light  upon  any 
matter  fitted  either  to  deliver  or  to  comfort  you.  If  yon 
implicitly  accept  conscience  as  your  only  teacher,  it  can 
lead  you  down  into  the  depths  of  hopeless  misery,  and 
leave  you  there ;  but  it  knows  not  how  to  lead  you 
through  the  sorrow,  and  out  beyond  it,  into  the  region 
cf  peace  and  joy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man 
accepts  the  Word  of  God  as  his  only  teacher,  and  when 
he  mixes  faith  with  every  one  of  its  utterances,  then  he 
puts  himself  under  divine  guidance  ;  and  though  he  too 
may  be  led  down  into  the  sorrowful  depths  of  convic- 
tion of  sin,  this  is  only  as  a  stage  on  the  blessed  road 
towards  the  full,  the  lasting  joy  of  perfect  pardon.  If, 
Adam,  you  had  been  learning  the  solemn  fact  of  your 
niifl  and  condemnation  from  the  Word  of  God  alone,  or 
even  chiefly,  yon  would  have  found  in  that  Word  a 
farther  message  addressed  to  you— a  message  about 
salvation  as  well  as  about  sin ;  and  the  same  faith  in 
God  which  would  have  led  you  to  accept  the  one  half  of 
his  statement,  would  have  led  you  with  equal  heartiness 
to  accept  the  other.  But  since  you  receive  only  that 
part  of  the  divine  message  which  your  own  conscience 
takes  up  and  repeats  to  you,  while  you  persist  in  refusing 
to  believe  that  other  part  of  it  which  God  alone  is 
addressing  to  you,  I  fear  that  even  in  regard  to  your 
present  conviction  you  are  listening  to  your  conscience 
rather  than  to  God.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
voor  unliappiness  is  so  largely  compounded  of  that  fear 
which  can  only  torment" 

Adam  hung  his  head,  like  one  absorbed  in  thought, 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

'*  I  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  where  you  point  it 
ont  to  me,'*  he  said ;  *'  but  it  looks  as  if  it  were  true 
light  Can  you  make  that  last  remark  a  little  plainer, 
do  you  think?" 

**I  shall  try  it,  Adam.  ]\Iy  present  suggestion  is, 
that  yon  have  been  all  along  building  on  your  own 
reasonings  about  yourself,  and  not  on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  you  still  persist  in  doing  so.  It  is  this  unbelief 
vhich  has  kept  you  in  your  state  of  ruin  hitherto ;  which 
i^  keeping  you  in  your  protracted  misery  now ;  and 
whicii,  unless  put  away,  will  turn  out  to  be  your  misery 
and  your  ruin  for  ever.  Your  own  reasonings  have 
mled  yoa  hitherto,  and  they  rule  you  still ;  God*s  naked 
Word  has  had,  and  still  has,  scarcely  any  weight  with 
jou.  Look  back  for  a  moment  on  the  actual  state  of 
your  mind  during  your  careless  years.  Did  you  not 
rest  in  a  measure  of  peace  on  your  decent  life,  and  on 


your  attention  to  social  and  religious  duties;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  very  plainest  and  most  unmistakable  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  in  the  Word  of  GK)d,  did  you  not, 
by  your  own  reasonings,  infer  from  that  decent  life  that 
you  could  pretty  securely  count  on  a  goodly  measure  of 
the  divine  favour  ?  In  other  words,  your  own  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  were  to  you  everything;  God's 
plainest  statements  were  to  you  nothing." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  true  enough  of  the  weary  past ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  is  different  now.  I 
now  believe  every  one  of  those  warnings  and  threaten- 
ings  which  formerly  I  overlooked." 

'*  But  then,  Adam,  you  are  overlooking  other  state- 
ments now ;  which  other  statements  constitute  for  you 
*  the  present  truth'— the  truth  which  God  is  specially 
calling  on  you  at  this  moment  to  embrace.  Nay,  if  you 
will  look  candidly  at  the  matter,  you  will  see  that  your 
attitude  towards  the  Word  of  God  is  scarcely  altered. 
Your  conscience,  it  is  true,  has  been  awakened,  your 
understanding  has  been  partially  enlightened ;  but  now 
again,  as  formerly,  you  set  your  reason  to  work  upon 
your  condition  according  to  your  new  discoveries  of  it. 
And  because  your  reason,  now  a  little  better  enlightened 
as  to  the  reality  of  your  case,  passes  a  verdict  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  it  passed  in  the  days  of  yuur 
ignorance,  you  are  sunk  into  despair;  and  this  while 
the  Word  of  God  \&  speaking  to  the  convicted  sinner 
nothing  but  peace  and  pardon.  At  this  moment  you 
seem  to  be  setting  aside  the  word  of  God's  grace  by 
your  new  reasonings,  as  completely  as  you  were  wont  to 
set  aside  his  word  of  threatening  by  your  old  reasonings. 
You  ])resumed  in  those  days,  simply  because  your  own 
reasonings  led  you  to  presume ;  you  despond  now,  be- 
cause yoiu:  present  reasonings  lead  you  to  despond.  In 
either  case,  you  almost  equally  neglect  the  Word  of 
God — that  Word  which  would  guard  you  alike  from 
presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  despondency  on 
the  other." 

*'  Alas !  I  am  all  dark,  and  miserable,  and  sinful. 
Must  I  perish,  drawu  on  to  my  ruin  by  one  mistake  after 
another?" 

''  Certainly  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
perish,  since  the  Son  of  God  has  come  to  save  the  chief 
of  sinners,  and  since  the  blessed  gospel  is  an  offer  of 
eternal  life  to  '  whosoever  will.'  But  though  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  perish,  there  is  pressing  need  for  you  to 
begin  now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  life  of  faith,  by 
sitting  down  in  confessed  ignorance  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
to  learn  from  him  what  are  the  thoughts  of  God  about 
yoiL  You  must  now  recognize  the  foi^gotten  fact  of 
your  own  utter  ignorance  of  spiritual  things ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  you  must  abandon  your  own  presumptuous 
and  misleading  thoughts  about  them.  And,  for  your 
first  lesson,  learn  that  the  most  dangerous  symptom  of 
your  case  is  one  about  which  you  are  giving  yourself 
hitherto  no  concern." 

"What  is  that?" 

**  Your  persistent  unbelief,  my  friend.    This  unbelief 
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it  was  that  kept  you  in  shameful  peace,  under  God's 
wrath  and  curse,  while  you  were  careless ;  this  unbelief 
it  is  which  keeps  you  in  your  misery,  now  that  you  are 
partially  convinced  of  your  sin.  This  unbelief,  which 
has  no  ear  for  God,  speak  what  he  may,  is  the  sin  of 
sins ;  and  it  is  of  this  sin  of  unbelief  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  convicts  a  man  when  he  begins  to  open  the  man's 
heart  to  his  blessed  teaching.  '  When  he,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  is  come,  he  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  because 
they  believe  not  on  me.'  Our  past  conversation  has 
aimed  at  showing  you  that  you  have  never  had  any 
confidence  to  place  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  I  fear  I 
must  add  that  you  have  scarcely  any  confidence  in  it 
yet.  *  He  that  believeth  not  God—'  Can  you  finish  the 
quotation  ?" 

<'  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar, 
because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his 
Son." 

'*  Yes ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it 
must  be  so.  If  we  refuse  to  believe  the  testimony  of  a 
nan  when  he  is  giving  formal  evidence,  we  unquestion- 
ably treat  him  as  if  we  thought  him  to  be  a  liar.  The 
ospel  is  not  Paul's  word,  nor  John's  word ;  but  it  is 
*  the  testimony  of  God'  (1  Cor.  ii  1).  And  if  we  receive 
it  not,  what  gentler  term  can  be  applied  to  our  unbelief 
than  that  we  make  the  God  of  truth  and  holiness — 
a  liar?" 

'*  I  fear  that  you  are  right  My  darkness  is  growing 
darker;  I  dread  the  very  worst.  God  be  merciful  to 
me,  a  sinner ! " 

'*  Amen,  my  friend  ;  amen.  He  delighteth  in  mercy ; 
he  is  infinitely  ready  to  bestow  it  Ob,  that  you  were 
only  ready  to  accept  it  in  his  appointed  way !  AH  the 
reluctance  lies  with  you.  In  order  that  you  may  be 
startled  out  of  your  present  refuge,  let  us  look  seriously 
at  the  hideous  guilt  and  misery  of  unbelief— of  actually 
making  God  a  liar." 

"  Spare  me,  if  you  please.  It  is  too  horrible ;  I  can't 
hear  to  think  of  it,"  groaned  Adam,  with  some  im- 
patience. 

'*  And  yet  for  forty-odd  years  God  has  been  graciously 
bearing  with  your  doing  of  it  But  let  us  look  at  the 
matter.  AVith  such  an  ample  atonement  for  sin  as  the 
perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  can  afford  to  look  steadily 
and  honestly  at  our  condition.  Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie, 
Adam?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  told  a  lie  and  acted  a  lie  only  too 
often ;  that  is  to  say,  when  I  was  under  some  temptation 
to  do  it." 

"  Precisely ;  some  influence  or  other  came  in  to  give 
you  a  bias  to  the  wrong  side.  Had  you  been  left  at 
perfect  liberty,  you  would  spontaneously  hare  spoken 
the  truth." 

"  I  would  certainly  have  preferred  to  tell  the  truth, 
all  things  being  equal ;  but  temptation  is  sometimes 
strong,  and  I,  alas !  am  always  weak." 

"  Now,  Adam,  please  to  revert  to  what  you  have  been 

ying,  and  tell  me  whetlier  your  unbelief— which  the 


Bible  says  makes  God  a  liar— does  not  go  the  length  (i 
implying  that  he  is  not  half  so  good  a  Being  as  yourself. 
He  can  be  under  no  constraint  of  any  kind  to  swenc 
from  the  truth.  He  can  lose  nothing ;  he  can  gain 
nothing ;  he  cannot  be  tempted  with  sin.  And  there- 
fore, Adam,  when  your  unbelief  charges  him  with  being 
a  liar,  it  makes  him  a  liar  under  circumstances  in  irhicit 
a  man  like  yon  would  prefer  to  speak  the  truth.  Are 
you  not  amazed  at  yourself,  Adam,  that  you  dare  to 
treat  tiie  only  Holy  One  as  if  he  were  speaking  and 
acting  in  a  sphere  of  falsehood  far  below  anything  that 
ordinary  men  succeed  in  reaching  ?  And  yet  you  have 
been  doing  it  every  day  of  your  past  life  till  now." 

'*  Yes ;  it  is  dreadful.  I  have  no  excuse ;  yon  sink 
me  into  despair.  Can  there  be  pardon  for  such  a  ^Tietch 
as  I  ?" 

^^  *  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.' 
But  this  is  not  all.  Who  is  it  that,  when  he  speaks  a 
lie,  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  &ther 
of  it?" 

"  The  devil,  of  course." 

"  Yes ;  the  devil.  And  I  wish  yon,  Adam,  to  con- 
sider  whether  the  God  of  truth  and  holiness  has  not 
been  hitherto  to  you  as  the  devil ;  while  the  devil— i»i)o 
is  in  fact  the  god  of  this  world— has  been  your  god. 
His  suggestions  you  have  all  along  trusted,  and  jou 
trust  them  still.  On  the  other  hand,  the  God  of  ttie 
Bible,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  do  not 
cannot  trust.  His  assurances  give  you  no  comfort ;  his 
offers  you  will  not  accept ;  his  gracious  promises  do  not 
assuage  your  fears.  In  plain  words,  so  completely  do 
you  tium  things  upside  down,  putting  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter,  that  hitherto  you  have  been  mak- 
ing God  a  liar  and  the  devil  true ;  or,  to  apeak  it  in  its 
miadonied  horror,  you  make  God  your  devil,  while  you 
make  the  devil  your  god.  Now  tell  me,  Adam,  if  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  this  monstrous  perveisitr, 
and  submit  for  the  first  time  to  receive  the  Lord  as 
your  God,  by  accepting  his  word  of  grace  about  Jesns, 
as  you  have  already  begun  to  give  credit  to  his  word  of 
condemnation  because  of  your  sin." 

Adam  sat  silent,  and  manifestly  absorbed  in  thought. 
Unwilling  to  disturb  his  meditations,  his  friend  sat 
silent  beside  him  for  a  time ;  but  fearing  that  these 
meditations  were  tending  rather  to  the  dark  than  to 
the  bright  aspects  of  the  solemn  subject,  he  b^ao  ti> 
interject  slowly,  one  after  another,  a  few  of  the  ^arm 
and  gracious  invitations  of  Holy  Scripture.  As  they 
thus  sat,  the  door  of  Adam's  cottage  was  opened ;  hot 
the  neighbour  who  entered  hastily  withdrew  again,  so 
soon  as  she  saw  that  a  stranger  was  within. 

'^  Come  away,  mistress,  come  away,"  said  Adam,  run- 
ning to  the  door  to  call  his  neighbour  back. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  sorry  for  having 
disturbed  you.  All  that  I  wanted  was  to  see  if  y^^ 
could  oblige  me  with  change  for  a  pound." 

''  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  do  it  Come  in,  if  ?ou 
please,"  replied  Adam,  opening  a  drawer,  and  taking 
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<;it  of  it  a  small  bag,  from  which  he  counted  the  reqni- 
^'te  number  of  coins  into  the  hand  of  his  neighbour. 
After  she  bad  retired  his  friend  said,  *'  Now^  Adam, 
have  you  not  made  a  reckless  and  uncalled-for  venture 
just  now?" 

"In  what  respect?"  returned  Adam. 

''  What  do  yon  think  may  be  the  actual  value  of  tlie 
metal  you  have  just  given  your  friend,  even  if  it  were 
rated  at  the  price  of  old  silver?" 

''  Somewhere  about  twenty  shillings,  I  suppose ;  de- 
Jacting  a  little,  of  course,  for  tear  and  wear.  At  least, 
I  am  told  thac  British  coins  are  worth,  as  mere  metal, 
ihe  sums  they  represent." 

"  So  I  believe.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  next  what  may 
1)0  the  actual  worth  of  the  tattered  bit  of  paper  which 
you  have  accepted  in  exchange  for  them ;  I  mean  its 
\alue  merely  as  a  piece  of  old  paper  ? " 

"Why,  it  is  worth,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nothing 
Trhatever,"  he  answered,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  Then  you  gave  away  what  is  in  itself  worth  twenty 
shillings  for  what  is  in  itself  absolutely  worthless.  Is 
thiswise?" 

"Yes,  but  the  paper  represents  twenty  shillings. 
Men  have  agreed  to  give  it  and  to  take  it  for  this  sum ; 
80 1  can  turn  the  note  into  the  coins  again  as  soon  as  I 
like.    Indeed,  the  bank  engines  to  cash  the  note  on  de- 

inand.     See,  here  it  is— *  The Bank  promise  to 

pay  to  the  bearer  one  pound  sterling  on  demand  at  their 
office  here.  By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  signed 
so  and  so.*" 

'*  *  Promise  to  pay,'  and  *  promise  to  pay  on  demand  ;* 
please  to  note  these  words  veiy  particularly,  Adam. 
After  all  your  note  is  only  a  promise— nothing  more. 
It  is  the  promise,  however,  of  a  body  which  is  quite  able 
to  fulfil  its  engagements,  quite  willing  to  do  so,  and 
which,  moreover,  is  legally  bound  to  fulfil  its  promise 
whenever  it  is  asked  to  do  so.  You  have  just  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  itself,  that  piece  of  crunipled  paper  is 
worth  nothing.  And  yet  the  promist  which  it  bears, 
joined  to  the  solvency  of  the  parties  who  issue  it,  gives 
it  a  value  equal  to  the  sum  which  it  undertakes  to  pay ; 
aod  you  and  your  fellows  are  so  satisfied  of  the  relia- 
bility of  the  bank's  promises,  that  you  will  take  the 
paper  in  payment  as  readily  as  the  bullion ;  nay,  in  order 
to  oblige  a  neighbour,  and  without  any  purpose  of  profit 
to  yourself,  you  will  come  between  the  bank  and  its 
creditor,  and  will  advance  the  money,  while  you  nm 
all  the  risk  of  the  bank's  failure  to  fiUfil  its  engage- 
ment" 

"Oh,  there  is  no  risk,  none  whatever,"  replied  Adam, 
smiling  mournfully.  "  I  only  wish  that  I  were  equally 
sure  about  some  more  important  interests." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Adam,  you  only  wish  you  were  as 
certain  about  the  faithfulness  of  God  as  you  are  about 
the  solvency  of  the  bank." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Adam,  eagerly ;  "  it  is  not 
God  whom  I  mistrust,  it  is  myself;  it  is  only  myself.  I 
know  that  I  can  count  on  his  faithfulness." 


"  It  is  God  whom  you  mistrust,  Adam ;  and  your 
present  method  of  stating  the  case  is  simply  a  little  bit 
of  deceit  which  you  practise  on  yourself.  The  truth 
is,  your  present  state  of  soul  is  too  hideous  to  be  looked 
at  in  its  native  deformity ;  so  you  cover  it  up  from  your 
own  eyes  with  anything  that  will  serve  for  a  decent 
veil.  Permit  me  to  strip  gently  off  the  dehisive  cover- 
ing, and  to  repeat  to  you  that  your  perplexity  arises 
from  the  shocking  unbelief  which  cannot  venture  on  the 
mercy  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  as  it  ventures  on  the 
honesty  and  truthfulness  of  man.  How  strange  that 
you,  who  have  so  much  faith  in  human  promises, 
refuse  to  put  any  value  on  the  bank-notes  of  God.  I 
do  not  say  that  you  will  not  change  them — that  would 
be  a  sad  proof  of  unbelief ;  but,  far  worse  than  this,  you 
will  not  even  take  a  gift  of  them.  You  treat  God's 
formal  promises  to  pay  upon  demand  as  if  they  were 
only  so  much  waste  paper,  and  nothing  more.  In  re- 
sponse to  your  complaining  outcry  of  abject  spiritual 
poverty,  he  graciously  presents  you  with  untold  riches 
in  the  form  of  promises,  or  if  you  like  to  call  them  notes, 
whereby  he  engages  to  pay  on  demand  to  the  party  who 
presents  them,  forgiveness  of  sin,  peace  of  conscience, 
grace  here  and  glory  yonder.  But  you  pay  no  heed  to 
his  invitations,  give  him  no  credit  for  his  kind  inten- 
tions, put  no  value  on  his  notes,  and  have  not  hitherto 
carried  even  one  of  them  to  him,  to  ask  and  to  receive 
the  stipulated  payment.  How  long  has  the  Lord  Jesus 
been  calling  in  your  hearing,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; ' 
why,  then,  is  it  that  you  have  never  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, never  gone  to  him  to  get  the  rest  which  he  is  so 
ready  to  bestow  ?  If  you  would  only  trust  the  promises 
of  God  as  you  rely  with  confidence  on  the  promises  of 
man,  there  would  actually  be  no  end  to  your  spiritual 
wealth.  To  place  the  matter  on  no  higher  ground,  the 
God  of  tnith  is  as  Able  to  fulfil,  as  willing  to  fulfil,  and, 
by  his  own  Word,  he  is  as  much  engaged  to  fulfil  all  his 
exceeding  great  and  gracious  promises,  as  any  bank  can 
be :  but  it  seems  that  you,  who  can  venture  so  confi- 
dently on  the  written  promises  of  your  fellow-men,  can- 
not risk  anything  on  the  promises,  the  bank-bills,  of 
God.  You  think  so  kindly  of  false  and  fallen  man,  that 
he  will  prefer  to  speak  the  truth,  unless  he  be  under 
some  temptation  to  do  otherwise ;  while  you  refuse  to 
think  even  so  favourably  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie. 
Oh,  Adam,  is  it  not  infinitely  wonderful  that  he  continues 
his  mercy  to  creatures  who  persist  in  abusing  it  so 
wickedly?" 

"  It  is  all  true,"  replied  Adam,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  silence.  "  Nay,  you  might  have  spoken  more  strongly, 
and  yet  have  kept  within  the  truth.  One  can  scarcely 
think  that  there  is  still  pardon  for  a  man  who  has  all 
along  been  treating  the  God  of  truth  after  this  fashion." 

*•  Yes  ;  but  then,  Adam,  we  are  not  to  think  our  own 
thoughts ;  we  are  to  listen  to  God  while  he  tells  us  his. 
'  Gome  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord : 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
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BROW ;  though  they  he  red  like  crimson,  tliey  shall  he 
as  wool.'  But  you  must  helieve  what  you  read  in  his 
Word  ;  you  mast  begin  now  to  believe  it.  And  as  you 
have  been  instructed  in  some  little  measure  about  your 
sin,  and  your  consequent  ruin,  you  must  now  accept 
God*s  further  instructions  to  you  about  his  saving  mercy 


in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  you  nmst  now  venture  yoar  guilty 
soul  for  pardon  on  the  merits  of  the  blocid  of  Jesus, 
who  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  us.  '  Whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.*  '  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out' " 

J.  D. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LORD'S  ''HIDDEN  ONES." 

BY  A  ailKISTER  OP  TUB  "DIASPORA**   (MORAVIAX). 
(Translation  from,  the  German.) 

Beloved,  now  are  wc  tbc  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  ihall  appear, 

wc  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  la." — 1  Joiix  til  2. 


IQUS  writes  the  aged  John  regarding  the 
glory  of  the  people  of  Christ.  He  tells  us 
what  Christians  now  are,  and  what  they 
shall  hereafter  be.  The  glory  which  shall 
at  last  be  visibly  perfected,  faith  can  already  see  as 
begun. 

Row  the  face  of  John  must  have  shone  while  he 
wrote  these  words !  Could  we  but  have  seen  it !  In 
this  world  a  multitude  of  the  children  of  Qod  are  walk- 
ing, their  native  dignity  concealed  by  the  weakness  and 
imperfections  of  mortal  life,  not  even  themselves  con- 
scious of  that  glory  which  yet  at  times,  with  marvellous 
splendour,  is  perceived  by  others  whose  spiritual  sight 
is  clear. 

I  think  I  can  still  see  an  aged  woman  whom  I  met 
with  one  day  in  the  course  of  my  extensive  **  Diaspora.** 
On  an  exploring  journey,  such  as  we  take  when  seeking 
out  those  Protestants  who  are  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  Roman  Catholic  countries,  I  was  told  of  an 
** evangelical**  woman  living  in  a  secluded  farm-house. 
I  procured  a  guide,  and  directed  my  way  to  tlie  said 
farm.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  courtyard,  I  discovered, 
among  a  group  of  children  at  play,  the  old  woman,  in 
a  somewhat  peculiar  costume.  Hardly  had  my  com- 
panion explained  who  I  was,  and  that  I  came  to  call 
for  her,  when,  in  great  haste,  she  rose,  ran  within 
doors,  and  disappeared.  I  stood  astonished,  and  could 
only  think  that  she  wished  to  escape  from  me — that 
she  wanted  no  minister.  How  I  was  mistaken !  The 
Boman  Catholic  mistress  of  the  house  came  out,  and 
courteonsly  invited  me  to  enter,  explaining  that  Frau 
Telle  (^o  she  called  the  old  woman)  had  gone  to  change 
her  dress,  that  she  might  be  more  fit  to  receiv)  me. 
She  said  that  Frau  Telle  had  come  to  them  as  a  widow, 
and  offered  to  be  the  children*s  nurse  in  order  to  gain 
a  livelihood.  She  praised  her  fidelity  and  watchful 
care,  and  was  truly  gUd  that  the  children  were  so  fond 
of  her. 

Meanwhile  Frau  Tolle  had  made  her  toilet,  and 
appeared  again,  more  queerly  dressed,  if  possible,  than 
before.     She  approached  me  with  many  becks  and 


conrtesys,  and,  in  a  most  polite  manner,  apologized  fo; 
having  run  away  at  my  arrival,  saying  that  she  felt  it 
only  proper  to  make  some  change  of  dress,  in  order  to 
receive  me  with  suitable  respect.  I  gave  her  my  hand, 
and  told  her  that  I  had  come  to  speak  with  her  of  the 
dear  Lord  Jesus,  the  gracious  Saviour  of  sinners,  and 
to  inquire  whether  she  from  the  heart  beliered  in  hitu, 
and  whether  she  had  a  Bible,  and  could  read  it  for  her 
8oul*s  edification.  As  I  continued  to  speak  in  thii 
strain,  her  heart  seemed  quite  touched,  and  she  ex- 
pressed how  wonderfully  she  was  cheered,  saying  that 
it  was  long  years  since  any  person  had  thus  addressed 
her.  Siie  joyfully  professed  her  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  through  whom  she  had  found  mercy  before  God, 
as  her  only  comfort  in  life  and  hope  in  death.  It  did 
her  such  good,  she  said,  to  speak  of  what  concerned  her 
soul ;  to  tell  of  her  joys  and  sorrows,  of  her  light  in 
darkness ;  to  praise  that  Word  of  God  whidi  was  the 
consolation  of  her  old  age ; — in  short,  to  open  her  heart 
in  such  a  way  as  she  had  not  done  to  any  human  being 
for  long. 

Yes,  it  was  long,  long  years  ago  since  her  birth,  in  a 
country  pastor's  home.  No  cradle-song  had  foretold 
the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  her  patli  through  life.  A 
tender  mother  had  nursed  her  infancy ;  a  pious  father 
had  instructed  her  childhood,  teaching  her,  seated  on 
his  knee,  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
,  These  were  all  deeply  imprinted  on  her  young  heart, 
and  many  a  holy  text  and  hymn  learnei,  which  she 
preserved  in  memory  as  sacred  treasures  during  future 
years.  Then,  in  after  life,  when  her  parents  were  both 
dead,  she  was  cast  upon  the  world,  and  gave  her  hand 
to  one  who  asked  her  in  marriage.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  of  intemperate  habits ;  his  income  was 
small,  and  his  wife  bore  him  many  children.  Who  can 
describe  what  trials  she  endured,  while  suffering  from 
lier  husband's  bad  conduct,  and  striving  to  feed  and 
rear  her  family  ?  At  last  the  husband  died,  and  the 
young  people,  one  after  another,  went  forth  to  seek  a 
living  for  themselves.  Several  had  gone  as  far  as 
America.     Their  motlier  could  no  longer  maintain 
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tiieru,  and  they  neglected  their  duty  to  her.  She 
stood  alooe  in  her  old  age,  and  yet  felt  desirous  to 
vork  to  the  last;  for  her  heart  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  considered  a  burden  by  her  children. 
So,  being  no  longer  able  for  bard  labour,  she  willingly 
engaged  herself  as  a  uurse  to  the  farmer's  family  in 
vbich  I  fotmd  her.  There  she  hoped  to  remain  so 
loDg  as  it  pleased  God  she  should  live.  She  made  no 
complaints  over  her  trials,  but  gratefully  spoke  of  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  who  had  helped  her  through  every 
time  of  need. 

While  she  related  her  stoiy,  I  looked  at  her  wrinkled 
face,  her  antiquated  dress,  her  bright  eyes,  and  felt 
that  I  could  discern  under  outward  weakness  that  in- 
ward glory  which  Qod  bestows  upon  his  children  even 
on  earth.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  Roman  Catholic  dark- 
ness, a  Protestant  flower  was  blooming,  —  a  plant 
I'f  grace,  which  should  never  fade  nor  die,  but  in 
doe  time  be  transplanted  to  blossom  for  ever  in  para- 
dise! 

When  I  bade  her  adieu,  she  promised  to  return  my 
visit,  and  to  attend  our  Sabbath  services.  And  truly 
&be  kept  her  word,  and  often,  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
acoompU&hed  the  three  leagues*  journey.  Whenever  I 
sav  her  among  the  worshippers,  my  heart  glowed,  and 
I  felt  how  great  must  be  the  love  of  God's  Word  which 
carried  this  aged  Christian  over  so  long  a  road,  in  spite 
ff  many  physical  infirmities.  And  whenever  she  called 
at  luj  own  house,  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  talk  with 
ber  of  our  common  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love 
f»r  him. 

Ooe  day  she  entered  my  room  with  a  somewhat  em- 
barrassed yet  smiling  face,  and  said  she  had  come  to 
ssk  a  proof  of  my  friendship.  I  gladly  promised  to  do 
aoytbing  for  her  which  was  within  my  power.  Then 
she  drew  from  under  her  cloak  a  large  straw-basket, 
and  begged  me  to  accept  of  its  contents.  These  con- 
sisted of  dried  fruits,  which  she  had  received  from  the 
£tfmer  as  a  reward  for  her  faithful  service.  iSIuch 
sorprised,  I  looked  at  the  old  woman  va  she  stood  be- 
side me  with  a  beaming  countenance,  and  then  at  the 
plams  and  apples,  without  being  able  to  say  a  word. 
At  last,  thanking  her  warmly  for  her  affection  and  kind 
intentions,  I  said  I  would  take  the  will  for  the  deed, 
bat  could  not  think  of  robbing  her  of  her  little  store  ; 
I  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  housekeeping  cares,  therefore 
I  did  not  need  her  fruit,  and  hoped  she  would  use  it 
for  ber  own  refreshment. 

While  I  spoke,  she  stood  pale  and  silent;  but  a  tear  stole 
from  her  eyes,  and  at  length  she  timidly  again  entreated 
me  to  accept  of  her  gifts  of  love.  I  could  resist  no 
longer ;  and  with  a  half  sad,  half  joyful  heart,  I  grate- 
fully agreed.  Upon  this  the  old  woman  became  quite 
lively  again,  and  with  a  smile  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  know 
that  such  things  are  useful  and  good,  even  in  the 
house  of  a  bachelor!" 

She  went  away  cheerfully  after  I  hail  promised  to 
Tisit  her  soon ;  not  in  her  own  home,  she  said,  but  in 


the  house  of  a  neighbour,  where  there  was  a  large  apart- 
ment in  which  she  could  receive  me  more  respectfully. 
I  felt  it  best  to  offer  no  opposition  to  this  whim,  and 
named  my  day  and  hour. 

I  put  the  dried  plums  and  apples  carefully  aside,  feel- 
ing as  if  I  could  not  eat  them,  with  the  thought  of  how 
much  the  aged  woman  stood  in  need  herself  of  such  re- 
freshment. Not  till  lung  after,  when  I  had  married,  I 
gave  them  over  to  my  wife's  store. 

I  kept  my  promise  of  visiting  my  old  friend  on  the 
day  appointed.  She  was  waiting  for  ms  far  beyond  the 
house,  and  with  many  conipliments  conducted  me  to 
the  state-chamber.  Everything  was  neat  and  clean,  seats 
range«l  round  all  the  four  walls,  and  a  covered  table  in 
the  centre,  on  which  lay  several  framed  photographs.  I 
must  take  a  chair  and  listen,  while  she  began  in  a 
solemn  manner  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  pictures. 
They  were  likenesses  of  her  children  and  their  wives  or 
husbands;  and  she  had  long  stories  to  tell  of  each, 
especially  of  those  gone  to  America.  There  was  no- 
thing remarkable  in  the  details,  most  of  which  I 
have  forgotten  ;  but  a  mother  thinks  everything  im- 
portant regarding  her  family,  and  I  was  a  willing  lis- 
tener. 

But  she  was  obliged  to  receive  me  again  in  her  own 
small,  poor  apartment.  I  was  told  that  she  had  become 
very  ill,  and  longed  to  see  me  once  more  before  her 
death.  It  was  winter,  bitterly  cold,  with  deep  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  I  could  only  wade  through  it  slowly 
and  with  difiindty.  But  my  heart  rejoiced  to  go  to 
such  a  death-bed,  where  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  0 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ? "  After  all  the  toils  and  tribulations  of  her 
long  life,  surely  it  was  well  for  this  aged  believer  to  be 
about  to  go  home  to  everlasting  rest. 

When,  cumbering  up  the  steep  ladder  stair,  I  entered 
her  little  chamber,  I  saw  that  her  x>eculiarities  re- 
mained to  the  last :  her-  bed  and  person  were  arrayed 
to  receive  me.  I  gave  little  heed  to  these  things, 
only  hastened  to  speak  of  her  approaching  departure,  of 
leaving  behind  the  earthly  tabernacle  and  entering  into 
the  joy  of  her  Lord.  Oh,  how  joyfully  she  assented ! 
Death  had  for  her  no  terrors ;  she  spoke  only  of  the 
blessedness  of  going  "to  be  with  Christ!"  Whenever 
I  began  to  repeat  a  comforting  proniise  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  verse  of  a  hymn,  she  went  on  herself  to  com- 
plete it 

I  bade  her  farewell,  "  an  revoir "  in  a  better  world. 
I  never  saw  her  on  earth  again.  A  few  days  later  we 
laid  her  body  in  our  little  churchyard  here.  Her 
mother  s  family  and  one  of  her  own  sons  came  with  the 
coffin;  but  also  the  greater  part  of  my  congregation 
attended  her  funeral. 

No  stone  marks  her  grave— no  hand  has  planted 
flowers  there— only  the  thick  green  grass  covers  it ;  but 
better  than  any  monument  is  the  memory  of  her  faith 
and  love.  Her  faith  is  changed  into  sight;  but  her 
love  abiJeth  for  ever. 
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X^ ;  we  know  not  now  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed above,  yet  surely  no  words  could  so  well  describe 
it  as  those  of  the  apostle :  ''  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 


sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be :  bnt  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  si  tail 
be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."     h.  l.  l. 


^I^jc  €\x\^xtxis  Crtasttrjj. 
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AMMA,'*  said  Bessie,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, "  I  have  been  wondering  very 
much  what  new  plant  or  tree  we  shall 
choose  for  our  lesson  to-morrow  evening.*' 

"  Is  there  any  one  you  have  thought  of,  my  dear?" 

"  Miss  Maclean  proposed  one.  I  was  telling  her  how 
we  had  finished  about  the  com  and  the  vines  ;  and  she 
said  there  was  something  else  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  after  corn  and  wine.    Can  you  guess,  mamma  ?" 

^'  I  thiuk  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 

*^ Com,  wine,  aiid  oily*  said  Bessie.    ^' Now,  Miss > 
j\Iaclean  says  the  oil  was  made  from  the  olive-tree." 

"  Very  good ;  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  We  sliall 
take  the  olive  as  our  subject  to-morrow." 

There  was  only  one  service  each  Sabbath  iu  the 
country  church  which  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her  little  girl 
attended,  so  Bessie  had  always  a  good  deal  of  time  for 
her  Bible  lessons.  She  was  ready  in  the  evening  with 
a  long  list  of  verses.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  the 
lesson  could  be  out  of  doors— always  a  pleasure. 

'*  I  have  found  both  facts  and  figures,  mamma,  about 
the  olive,"  said  Bessie. 

'*  That  is  good ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  trying  a 
litUe  arrangement  of  your  own  accord  now.  In  the  first 
place,  have  you  ever  seen  an  olive- tree  ?" 

'^  I  do  not  thiuk  so.  We  have  none  in  our  gar- 
den ?»• 

'^Ko ;  our  climate  is  too  cold.  Even  in  the  south  of 
England  it  is  only  in  very  warm,  sheltered  spots  that 
the  tree  grows  so  as  to  bear  fruit.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  sort  of  tree  it  is  ?" 

"  I  think  it  cannot  be  very  green;  for  you  know  the 
woman  in  our  worsted-shop  showed  us  'olive-greens' 
one  day,  and  I  did  not  think  them  pretty." 

"  The  colour  of  tlie  olive  foliage  is  a  dull  shade ;  so, 
thougli  the  tree  is  an  evergreen,  an  olive-grove  has  a 
dark  effect  in  a  landscape.  The  leaves  are  shaped  like 
those  of  the  willow ;  and  like  them  also  the  under  side 
is  a  whitish-gray  colour.  The  wild  olive  is  a  thorny 
shrub  rather  than  a  real  tree ;  but  when  cultivated  the 
thorns  disappear,  and  the  trees  grow  to  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high.  The  forms  are  irregular,  and  often  very 
picturesque.  Here  is  a  drawing  which  will  show  you 
what  I  mean." 


"  How  pretty  I"  said  Bessie.  "But  that  looks  LLe 
a  very  old  tree." 

"  So  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  when  tlte  artist  made  tl  e 
sketch.  The  olive  lives  to  a  great  age—  many  centarits, 
in  some  cases.  Now,  can  yon  tell  me  where  it  is  in- 
digenous f    You  k now  the  meani ng  of  that  long  word  I " 

''  Yes,  mammiL  Did  it  not  always  grow  in  the  Hulj 
Land  7" 

''  Yes ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  supposed  t^ 
have  been  brought  originally  from  Asia  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  now  it  is  very  much  cultivated,  and  maj 
be  called  naturalized.  Wherever  it  will  thrive,  tU 
olive  is  considered  very  valuable.    Why  ?" 

"  Because  it  gives  oiL" 

«  Do  you  know  how  the  olive-oil  is  made  ?" 

Bessie  could  not  tell. 

"  It  is  got  from  the  ripe  berries  by  a  process  of 
crushing." 

'^  Do  the  dive  berries  grow  in  bunches  like  giapes  ?" 

'^  Oh  no ;  quite  differently.  Look  at  this  dnwing, 
and  you  will  see  that  each  grows  on  a  separate  stalk. 
They  are  often  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs  ;  a  soft,  pulpy 
fruit,  with  a  hard  kemeL" 

'^  Oh !"  exclaimed  Bessie, "  I  remember  one  day  after 
dinner  seeing  Uncle  Ross  eat  nasty  things,  wbich  he 
called  olives,  and  made  me  taste ;  but  I  thought  them 
very  bad." 

"  Tliat  was  the  unripe  fruit,  pickled ;  and  though  I 
agree  with  you  in  disliking  it,  some  people  g^  vexy 
fond  of  it  as  a  dessert    And  in  Syria,  where  the  tree  is 
cultivated,  we  are  told  that  *•  its  fruit  is  indispensable 
for  the  comfort,  and  even  the  existence,  of  the  mass  of 
the  community.    The  berry,  pickled,  forms  the  general 
relish  to  the  farmer's  diy  bread.    He  goes  forth  to  his 
work  in  the  field  at  early  dawn,  or  sets  out  on  a  journey, 
with  no  other  provision  than  olives  wrapped  up  in  a 
quantity  of  his  thin  loaves ;  and  with  this  he  is  cua- 
tented.    Then  almost  every  dish  is  cooked  in  oil,  and 
without  it  the  goodwife  is  utterly  confounded ;  and 
when  the  oil  fails,  the  hunp  in  the  dwelling  of  the  poor 
expires.     Besides,  the  entire  supply  of  soap  in  this 
country  is  from  the  produce  of  the  olive.    Habakkuk, 
therefore,  gives  a  veiy  striking  proof  of  his  foith  in  God 
when  he  says,  "  Although  the  labour  of  the  olive  should 
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fail,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  I  will  joy  in  the  God 
of  my  salvation." ' "  * 

"Does  it  take  a  great  deal  of  trouhle  to  make  the 
("live  grow?" 

"No;  when  once  rightly  planted,  the  trees  require 
little  care.  A  good  tree  yields  a  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
thoQgh  only  every  second  year ;  and  will  do  so  even  in 
extreme  dd  age.  Dr.  Thomson  says :  'So  long  as  there 
is  a  fragment  remuning,  thougli  exemally  the  tree  looks 
dry  as  a  post,  yet  does  it  continue  to  yield  its  load  of 
«ily  berries ;  and  for  twenty  generations  the  owners 
gather  fruits  from  the  faithful  old  patriarch.  This  tree 
als<3  requires  but  little  labour  or  care  of  any  kind ; 
and  if  long  neglected,  will  revive  again  ^rhen  the 
ground  is  dug  or  ploughed,  and  begin  afresh  to  yield  as 
before.  Vineyards  forsaken  die  out  almost  immediately, 
aod  mulberry  orchards  neglected  run  rapidly  to  ruin ; 
but  not  so  the  olive.  I  saw  the  desolate  hiUs  above 
Antiodi  oorered  with  these  groves,  although  no  one  had 
paid  attention  to  them  for  half  a  century.'^Now,  it  is 
time  to  look  at  some  of  the  Bible  references  which  you 
have  found." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bessie,  "  the^r^i  thing  about  the  olive  is 
w  interesting  !--when  Noah  sent  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark." 

She  read  in  Gen.  viii.  10, 1 1 :  "  *  And  he  stayed  yet  other 
seven  days,  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark ;  and  the  dove  came  in  to  him  io  the  evening,  and, 
lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off :  so  Noah 
knew  that  the  wat^s  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.* " 

''What  a  joyful  sight;'  said  iMrs.  Pouglas,  "that 
little  green  leaf  would  be  to  the  family  within  the  ark  1 
.\nd  in  connection  with  this  story,  we  always  consider 
Utk  the  dove  and  the  olive  as  emblems  of  peace,  and 
hope,  and  love.  We  often  read  in  books  and  news- 
papers such  expressions  as  '  receiving  the  olive  branch/ 
*  bearing  the  olive  branchy'  &c,  as  a  token  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  harmony.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  in 
Christian  times ;  but  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  even 
in  the  pagan  days  of  Greece  and  Kome  a  mysterious 
interest  was  attached  to  the  tre&— perhaps  from  some 
dim,  confused  traditions  of  Noah  and  the  dove.  A 
crown  of  oliye  twigs  was  the  highest  prize  in  the  famous 
Olympic  games." 

*'  I  wonder  if  the  dove  likes  the  olive-tree  still,"  said 
Bessie. 

"  Here  is  a  pretty  passage  about  that  from  '  The  Land 
and  the  Book' ;  *  And  now  we  are  entering  the  vast 
t'live  orchard  of  Schwoifat.  See  !  our  noisy  approach 
has  frightened  a  timid  dove  from  the  midst  of  that' fine 
old  tree. . . .  Who  can  see  the  dove  sitting  in  tliis  tree 
^thout  thinking  of  that  evening  when  she  returned  to 
the  ark?—"  And  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf 
pluckt  off." ....  These  groves  are  the  doves*  favourite 
resort.  In  them  they  build  their  nests  and  rear  theur 
yonng;  and  there  may  be  heard  all  day  long  their  low. 
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soft  cooing,  in  sweet  unison  with  tlie  breeze  wliich 
whispers  peace  to  the  troubled  and  repose  to  the 
weary.' 

^'  I  must  read  to  you  one  more  passage,— a  lively 
description  of  the  olive  harvest  on  the  northern  hills  of 
Palestine.  Like  the  vintage,  it  is  a  joyous  time  in  a 
good  season.  But  the  olives  do  not  ripen  till  late  in 
autumn ;  and  in  the  mountain  country  it  is  often  al- 
ready very  cold.    Read  in  Isa.  xvii.  6." 

'* '  Yet  gleaning  grapes  shall  be  left  in  it,  as  the 
shaking  of  an  olive  tree,  two  or  three  berries  in  the 
top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  out- 
most fruitful  branches  thereof,  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel*  ** 

"  Now,  here  is  Dr  Thomson's  account  of  the  *  gather- 
ing '  on  the  hills." 

"'Early  in  autumn  the  berries  begin  to  drop  of 
themselves,  or  are  shaken  off  by  the  wind.  They  are 
allowed  to  remain  under  the  trees  for  some  time, 
guarded  by  the  watchmen  of  the  town.  Then,  a  pro- 
clamation is  made  by  the  governor,  that  all  who  have 
trees  go  out  and  pick  what  has  fallen.  Previous  to 
this,  not  even  the  owners  are  allowed  to  pick  olives  in 
the  groves.  This  proclamation  is  repeated  once  or 
twice,  according  to  the  season.  In  November  comes 
the  general  and  final  summons,  which  sends  forth  all 
Ilasbeiya.  No  olives  are  now  safe  unless  the  owner 
looks  after  them,  for  the  watchmen  are  removed,  and 
the  orchards  are  alive  with  men,  women,  and  children. 
It  is  a  merry  time,  and  the  laugh  and  the  song  ech.o 
fax  and  wide.  Everywhere  the  people  are  in  the  trees, 
'^  shaking**  with  all  their  might  to  bring  down  the  fruit. 
....  But,  in  spite  of  shaking  and  beating,  there  is 

always   a  gleaning  left These  are  afterwards 

gleaned  up  by  the  very  poor,  who  have  no  trees  of  their 
own.  I  have  often  seen  these  miserable  outcasts  glean- 
ing among  the  groves,  and  shivering  in  winter's  biting 
cold.  In  fact,  the  '*  shakmg  of  the  olive"  is  the  se- 
verest operation  in  Syrian  husbandry,  particularly  in 
such  mountainous  regions  as  Hasbeiya.  The  rainy 
season  has  already  set  in,  the  trees  are  dripping  with 
the  last  shower,  or  bowing  under  a  load  of  moist  snow ; 
but  shake,  shake  you  must,  drenching  youi-self  and 
those  below  you  in  an  artificial  storm  of  rain,  snow, 
and  olives.  No  matter  how  piercing  the  wind,  how 
biting  the  frost,  this  work  must  go  on  from  early  dawn 
to  dark  night ;  and  then  the  weary  labourer  must  carry 
on  his  aching  back  a  heavy  load  of  dripping  berries, 
two  or  three  miles,  up  the  mountains  to  his  home.  To 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  all  this,  you  must  remem- 
ber that,  here  at  least,  the  olive  groves  are  in  common 
— not  owned  in  common,  but  planted  on  the  same 
general  tract  of  land,  and  are  without  fences,  walls,  or 
hedges  of  any  kind,  mingled  together  like  the  trees  in 
a  natural  forest  This  tree  belongs  to  Zeid,  that  to 
Alzeid,  as  they  say,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  plan- 
tation.**' 

Bessie  was  much  diverted  by  the  idea  of  such  a 
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'*  shaking"  time,  and  of  how  the  children  would  enjoy 
it. 

"Only  I  wish  it  were  apples  or  cherries  instead  of 
the  nasty  little  olives  I  ** 

"Ah,"  said  her  mother,  "the  olives  are  far  more 
valuable  than  apples  or  cherries  would  be.  Now.  show 
me  some  verses,  such  as  Miss  ^Taclean  spoke  of,  where 
com,  wine,  and  oil  are  all  mentioned  together." 

Bessie  turned  quickly  to  Deut.  xi.  14 ;  xviii.  4 ;  Job 
V.  11  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas ;  "  we  have  not 
time  to  read  more." 

"  And,  mamma,  Moses  told  the  people  that  Canaan 
was  *  a  land  of  oil  olive  *"  (Deut.  viii.  S). 

"  This  shows  how  luxuriantly  the  olive-tree  always 
grew  in  Palestine.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  sacred  use 
was  made  of  the  oil  ?" 

Bessie  knew  that  it  was  to  be  constantly  burnt  in  the 
tabernacle  lamps  (Ex.  xxvii.  20  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  and 
also  used  for  sacred  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  24). 

"  And  besides  "  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  oil  is  constantly 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  offerings  in  the  Jewish  ser- 
vice." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  the  Bible  about  oz7, 
mamma." 

"  Yes,  so  much  that  we  must  not  begin  to  go  over 
the  subject ;  it  would  take  an  evening  for  itself.    But  \ 
do  you  know  what  sacred  use  was  made  of  the  olive 
woodV 

Bessie  had  not  found  this ;  so  her  mother  showed 
her  how  in  1  Kings  vL  there  is  an  account  of  Solomon 
making  the  two  cherubim  in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  the 
doors  of  the  "  oracle,"  of  olive  wood,  richly  carved  and 
overlaid  with  gold. 

"  And  Nehemiah  bade  the  people  take  olive  branches 
to  make  their  booths,"  said  Bessie.  "I  think  the 
booths  must  have  been  like  our  arbours." 

"  Yes ;  and  what  a  bright,  happy  scene  these  festival 
days  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  must  have  been !  It 
seems  such  a  natural  thing,  even  in  our  cold  climate, 
to  use  evergreens  for  decorations  on  joyous  occasions. 
But  can  you  tell  me  what  place  in  the  Holy  Land 
we  think  of  most  naturally  in  connection  with  olive- 
trees?" 

"  The  Mount  of  Olives." 


"Where  is  it?" 

Bessie  quickly  pointed  it  out  on  t!ie  map,  to  the  e;st 
of  Jerusalem. 

"  Is  it  called  so,"  she  asked,  "  because  there  are 
many  olive-trees  there  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  name  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Darid; 
and  still,  travellers  tell  us,  the  hill  is  covered  over  with 
olive-trees,  single  or  in  groves.  Why  do  we  consider  it 
a  most  sacred  mount  ? " 

"  Because  Jesus  was  so  fond  of  going  there." 

Then  they  read  together  and  talked  over  those  pas- 
sages of  our  Lord's  history  which  refer  to  Bethany, 
Getbsemane,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"  Is  Getbsemane  still  there  ?"  asked  Bessie. 

"  The  ground  is,  certainly,  though  we  cannot  be  snre 
of  the  exact  spot.  But  oh !  how  solemn,  how  comfort- 
ing it  must  be  to  any  Christian  traveller  to  feel  assured 
that  on  this  very  hill,  among  the  olive  groves,  our  dear 
Lord  used  often  to  walk,  to  meditate,  to  pray,  to  spend 
the  night  at  times  here  alone ;  and  that  somewhere 
near  he  went  through  that  terrible  hour  of  suffering  to 
secure  our  salvation. 

'  0  garden  of  OUret !  dear  honoured  spot ! 
The  power  of  thy  wonders  can  ne'er  be  forgot : 
The  theme  most  transporting  to  seraphs  above, 
The  triumph  of  sorrow,  the  triumph  of  Iotc  .' ' 

"  Now,  my  dear,  I  expected  that  we  should  only  have 
taken  one  lesson  from  the  olive ;  but  we  have  not  come 
to  the  figures  yet,  and  must  take  another  evening.  One 
thought  has  impressed  me  much,  in  regard  to  those 
words  so  repeatedly  coming  together — com,  and  wine, 
and  oil.  How  great  is  the  goodness  of  Qod  to  us  the 
sinful  children  of  men !  Com  would  have  been  qnite 
sufficient  to  keep  ns  alive ;  but  he  brings  out  of  the 
earth  wine  and  oil  besides." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  and  so  many  other  good  things- 
tea,  and  coffee,  and  sugar!" 

"  Ah,  we  might  go  on  long  indeed  with  the  list  of 
'all  his  benefits.'  Let  ns  often  thank  him  for  theiu 
all,  and  be  ready  to  give  of  our  own  abundance  to  i\v^ 
who  are  in  want,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  whom  \(^ 
read  of  producing  his  own  'oil  and  wine*  for  the  relitf 
of  the  poor  wounded  traveller." 

H  L  L. 
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the  Sacred  Pomoerium — the  space 
marked  oxA  by  religious  rites  along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  wall,  where 
divinations  and  auguries  for  the  City 
were  taken,  where  no  unhallowed  thing  must 
rest — they  laid  the  ashes  of  Cloelia  the  Vestal,  as 
things  sacred,  belonging  to  heaven  and  to  Rome. 

Thither  CloBlia  Diodora  crept  morning  and 
BTening ;  and  there  she  watched  through  many  a 
nighi  Free  from  fear  of  evil :  free  from  fear,  as 
those  are  free  for  whom  life  has  no  longer  any 
hope.  What  could  the  worst  enemy  do  more  for 
her  than  break  those  fetters  to  life,  which  she  had 
vowed  never  to  break  for  herself  ? 

Her  sorrow  was  at  least  allowed  to  flow  in  an 
unbroken  tide.  With  her  sister's  life,  all  worth 
calling  life  in  her  own  had  ended.  It  was  she 
who  had  been  burned  in  that  funeral  pyre — ^whose 
heart  lay  smouldering  in  ashes,  being  burned  for 
ever,  yet  unconsumed.  Love  and  Duty  had  been 
alun  together.  For  her  there  were  no  tender 
elaima,  no  inevitable  small  necessities  and  cares, 
plucking  her  back  to  every-day  life.  No  one 
would  miss  her,  and  she  was  neglecting  nothing, 
if,  from  morning  to  night,  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, she  kept  ceaseless  watch  by  her  dead. 

Her  one  charge  in  life  had  ended  before  life. 
Henceforth  her  whole  existence  might  be  as  this 
Pomcerium — a  sacred  waste  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Qty,  once  ploughed  with  the  sacred  plough 
of  Hope,  now  dedicated  to  the  Past,  to  Sacred 
lUtes^  and  to  the  Dead. 

If  there  were  none  to  weep  with  her,  and  say 
"  Weep  not,"  with  compassionate  voice,  almighty 
in  two  worlds,  like  Him  whom  yet  she  knew  not ; 
663 


there  were  also  none  to  say,  with  dry  eyes  and 
dry,  unmoved  voice,  like  Tiberius — "  Weep  not ; 
tears  in  moderation  are  excusable,  even  desirable  ; 
you  have  shed  enough  ;  now  return  to  pleasure.*' 
There  were  none  to  say  (as  if  there  were  consola- 
tion in  a  comparative  anatomy  of  torture),  "  Your 
cup  is  not  bitterer  than  many  others  ; "  or,  with 
smooth  self-complacency  and  easy  sentimental 
tears,' "  Ah !  I  have  tasted  it  too ;"  or,  with  com- 
fortable optimism  of  shallow  religiousness,  "  It  is 
not  really  bitter — taken  aright,  it  is  sweet"  (as 
if  a  certain  sweet  spiritual  flavour  were  what 
we  wanted,  and  not  love,  the  old  love,  bitter  or 
sweet). 

Every  one  knew  she  had  lost  all ;  and  those 
who  cared  enough  to  think  about  it  felt  that  the 
only  refuge  for  her  would  be  to  die  also,  and 
thought,  if  she  had  courage  enough,  that  was  in 
her  own  power. 

Neither  had  she  any  inward  conflicts  between 
weak,  would-be  faith  and  mighty  existing  misery. 
Strong,  in  a  deep,  unbroken  tide,  the  great  sorrow 
swept  over  her ;  consciously  stifled  and  drowning 
in  it,  blinded  and  stunned  with  it^  yet  unable  to 
faint  or  sink. 

She  believed  the  gods  (if  there  were  gods) — 
those  sunny,  smiling  Olympians— had  been  un- 
just, merciless,  cruel  to  her  :  to  her,  and  to  the 
pure,  beautiful  Being  who  had  been  ready  to  give 
her  life  to  them.  She  believed  it  without  reserve,, 
and  said  it  to  herself  without  self-reproach.  She 
dashed  bitter  words  of  accusation  up  against  that 
sky  of  brass  ;  faintly  comforting  herself  some- 
times with  the  thought  that  there  were  some 
behind  it  who  could  hear,  and  might  be  stung 
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amidst  their  bliBS, — if  only  stang  to  a  little 
scornful  smile  on  the  smooth  lips  amidst  their 
feasting. 

The  darkest  times  of  all  were  when  she  felt  that 
no  cries  of  her  anguish  could  reach  any  one,  either 
to  awaken  pity  or  scorn  ;  that  she  was,  after  all, 
but  as  a  puling  child  striking  its  helpless, 
wounded  hands  against  the  stone  that  had 
wounded  it 

She  felt,  not  stricken  only,  but  wronged  ; 
wronged  as  she  (embittered  though  her  heart 
was)  would,  she  knew,  have  wronged  no  one. 
Her  whole  life  had  been  one  wrong.  Why  had 
she  been  imprisoned  without  crime  in  the  joyless 
dungeon  of  this  misshapen  flesh  1  Why  had 
drops,  not  of  bitterness  only,  but  of  venom,  been 
distilling  all  these  years  into  her  heart  %  Why, 
now,  had  the  only  hand  that  warded  them  from 
her  heart  been  smitten  and  made  powerless  ) 
Her  whole  being  was  in  a  tumult  of  revolt,  and 
she  did  not  attempt  to  still  it.  In  the  loneliness 
of  the  Pomoerium,  by  that  sacred  urn,  the  tem- 
pest within  made  the  silence  tumultuous.  The 
noise  of  the  City,  the  perilous  thronging  of  the 
crowd  in  the  narrow  streets,  the  eager  cries  and 
voices  of  the  multitude  in  the  Forum,  seemed 
stiller  than  this  solitude.  With  the  silencing  of 
that  one  voice,  all  human  creatures  had  become 
voiceless  shades  to  her. 

"  You  are  all  nothing  but  masks,"  she  thought. 
'*  Some  of  you  seem  to  be  cherished  children,  be- 
loved brides,  happy  mothers,  strong  men.  But 
it  is  all  seeming.  You  only  seem  to  be  children, 
brides,  mothers.  But  you  are  mere  perishing, 
mortal  creatures.  Soon  you  will  all  have  to  lay 
aside  your  masks,  and  become  like  my  Beauti- 
ful" 

With  a  kind  of  bitter  triumph,  she  saw  another 
King  enthroned  above  all  the  tumult  of  the  City 
and  the  pomp  of  the  Palatine. 

«  Not  Tiberius,"  she  said.  "  Death,  and  only 
Death,  is  the  Universal  Lord." 

There  were  times  when  she  felt  the  existence 
of  the  meanest  living  creature  a  cruel  wrong  to 
her  Dead.  She  grudged  to  all  the  life  her  Be- 
loved had  lost,  and  which  she  could  not  lose. 
There  were  times,  again,  when  she  had  a  fierce 
joy  in  the  thought  how  brief  the  seeming  advan- 
tage of  the  living  was. 


*^  Soon,  soon,"  she  said,  ^'  you  will  all  be 
crumbled  into  just  such  a  little  nm  as  this. 
The  majority  are  there  already  —  the  best^  the 
bravest." 

She  felt  her  heart  slowly  turning  into  ioa 
And  this  was  the  only  terror  left.  She  dreaded 
lest  she  should  grow  bitter  and  malignant,  like 
other  distorted  and  baffled  creatures  from  whom 
hope  had  died,  and  so  grow  unlike  and  esteinged 
from  her  Beloved 

Yet  one  day,  when  she  sat  weighed  down  by 
this  fear,  crouched  on  the  ground,  and  near  her 
a  poor  bird  was  helplessly  struggling  in  a  snare, 
beating  its  wings,  and  piteously  chirping,  with 
tender,  deft  fingers  she  imtwisted  the  snare,  and 
set  the  trembling  captive  free. 

"  It  is  worth  while  setting  y<m  ite^''  she  said, 
as  if  apologizing  to  herself  as  it  flew  upwards, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  liberator  ;  ''  you  have 
wings ! 

That  little  act  of  kindness  reacted,  stirred  the 
dying  embers,  brought  a  little  warmth  about  her 
heart ;  and  with  that  the  thought  of  Siward.  She 
wondered  if  freedom  would,  after  all,  be  any  boon 
to  hiuL  She  felt  it  was  sweet  he  should  owe 
it  to  her  Beloved. 

She  had  written  a  letter  to  old  Laon  about 
Siward's  ransom  ;  and  wondered,  with  a  dreamy, 
languid  wonder,  what  he  would  write  or  do  in 
consequence — if  he  would  care  enough  to  come 
to  her  in  her  misery.  And  with  the  thought  of 
Laon  came  visions  of  the  little  dark  room  behind 
the  workshop. 

"  I  could  be  a  hand  again  for  him,  perhaps," 
she  thought ;  "  and  perhaps  one  day  a  voice 
(she  wished  me  to  serve  him);  never  more  a  heart 
or  a  soul  for  any  one." 

Then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  wise  words  Laon 
had  taught  hen 

'*  I  used  to  think  I  could  launch  fearless  hence 
into  the  unknown,  like  Socrates,  on  that  hope^ 
and  risk  all  on  that  hazard,"  she  thought ;  "and  I 
still  could  But  to  trust  her  to  it  is  another 
thing.     To  trust  her  to  a  Perhaps  ! 

^*  How  do  I  know  that  the  other  world,  if  there 
be  one,  is  not  another  Caprese,  with  another 
Tiberius  holding  all  the  worlds  bound  and 
trembling  in  the  capricious  cruelty  of  fear,  as  he 
holds  Rome  % 
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'^If  not,  how  comes  there  to  be  a  Capreae 
here  t " 

And  in  the  confoflion  and  dimness  of  that  land 
of  the  terrible  Shadow,  with  the  rush  of  its 
advancing,  deTonring  tides  ever  in  her  ears,  a 
wild  longing  to  see  the  unseen  took  possession  of 
her ;  to  see,  at  any  price,  anything  of  the  future 
world,  which  had  become  the  present  world  to 
her  Beloved. 

Before  the  Olympians,  old  legends  said,  had 
reigned  the  Titans. 

It  was  said  there  were  regions  where  the 
Titans  still  reigned  If  this  dim,  transitory  world 
of  ours  was  a  world  of  shadows  to  the  gods, 
below  this  world  was  a  yet  dimmer  under- world, 
which  seemed  a  world  of  shadows  to  us. 

There,  still  reigned  in  awful  solemnity  the 
ancient  gods,  all  that  was  left  of  the  dethroned 
dynasty,  with  a  mystic  majesty  about  them, 
their  grand  forms  gigantic  and  dim  in  the 
stationary  twilight,  which  never  faded  and  never 
dawned,  the  gray  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
gods — blind,  some  of  them,  some  of  them  in  tor- 
ments, yet  royal,  and  reigning  through  all  the 
defeat  and  pain,  in  a  dim,  lurid  land  of  fire  and 
night 

How  far'had  their  dethronement  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  necessary  growth  of  things,  and 
how  far  a  wrong  %  Was  there  a  faint  pulse  of 
hope  throbbing  through  that  under- world,  as  now 
in  some  hearts  in  the  dark  world  of  Tiberius 
Caesar  t — a  faint  hope  of  some  £Eu:-off  dim  rescue 
by  a  Deliverer  in  strange  sympathy  with  man, 
and  with  those  ancient  dethroned  powers  9 

Long  she  mused  on  the  old  legends,  as  she 
kept  those  long,  lowly  vigils  by  the  tomb. 

For  in  some  dim  way  that  under-world  was 
bound  up  with  men.  This  Hades,  the  exile  and 
abode  of  dethroned  gods,  was  also  the  place  of 
exile,  and  yet  the  longest  abode  of  men.  The 
Empire  of  the  Titans  was  the  empire  of  the  dead. 

If  her  sister  Cloelia  the  Vestal  had  been 
Planished,  like  the  Princess  Agrippina,  to  the 
island  of  Pandataria,  what  interest  would  the 
fairest  cities  and  paradises  of  the  world  have  had 
for  her  compared  with  the  seas  and  shores  around 
that  lonely,  barren  isle ! 

How  she  would  have  haunted  the  nearest 
shores^  and  treasured  the  faintest  rumours  brought 


by  the  fishermen  who  had  coasted  near  those  in-' 
hospitable  shores,  and  traversed  sea  and  land  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  intercourse  with  any  who  had 
returned  thence ! 

For  even  that  imperial  prison,  with  its  moat 
of  seas,  did  indeed  sometimes  yield  up  its  exiles. 

Gould  it  be  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
rumours  to  be  gathered  even  of  that  land  of 
shadows,  the  Pandataria  of  the  gods?  In  her 
childhood  dark,  wild  terrors  had  haunted  certain 
places,  and  times,  and  people.  She  had  heard 
of  incantations  and  fearful  half-barbarous  rites 
powerful  to  evoke  the  dead,  of  divinations  into 
the  future. 

There  were  caverns  among  the  hiUs,  one  it 
was  said  even  on  the  Boman  Aventine,  which 
led  no  one  had  fathomed  whither,  haunted  by 
strange  voices.  There  were  legends  of  mountains 
having  throbbed  and  quivered,  as  if  some  gigantic 
heart  beat  beneath  theuL  There  were  fountains 
which  bubbled  up  hot  and  turbid,  as  if  they  were 
escaping  from  some  fiery  world  below. 

Could  these  be  gateways  into  that  under- 
world 1 

For  her  all  their  terror  was  gone. 

What  were  earthquakes,  and  thunders,  and 
sulphurous  flames,  and  angry  infernal  voices  as  of 
monsters  disturbed  in  uneasy  sleep,  and  all  the 
vulgar  terrors  which  guarded  those  approaches  to 
the  unknown,  to  her  ? 

For  her,  all  visionary  terrors  had  vanished  be- 
fore the  memory  of  that  one  beautiful,  peaceful, 
irresponsive  face,  and  those  still  cold  hands.  If 
this  under-world  were  indeed  the  dwelling-place 
of  her  sister,  the  darkest  witch-cavern  that  led  to 
it  would  to  her  be  brighter  than  the  sunniest 
porch  of  the  brightest  home  on  earth,  more  home- 
like than  its  inmost  hearth. 

The  more  she  mused  on  it,  the  more  fascination 
that  dim  under-world  had  for  her. 

Olympus,  with  its  g6lden  thrones,  its  sunny 
heights,  its  easy,  feasting,  joyous  revellers,  faded 
into  a  childish  poesy,  a  nursery  ballad ;  Apollo, 
Aurora^  Diana,  and  even  Jove,  seemed  mere 
children,  mere  transitory  beings,  beside  those 
solemn,  gray  old  gods  of  the  older  sway. 

The  real  world  was  not  on  Olympus,  whose 
gods  and  goddesses  might  dissolve  into  morning 
clonds,  into  sunbeams  and  moonbeams ;  it  was 
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hot  here,  in  this  world  of  stage-players,  of  dust 
and  delusions ;  but  hehw,  where  the  ancient  gods 
reigned,  and  men  had  to  abide  for  ever;  that 
awful  permanent  world  with  its  rivers  of  fire  and 
of  forgetfulness,  its  dim,  fair  fields  lighted  not  by 
sun  or  moon. 

The  mystic  name  of  Hecate  came  to  her  again 
and  again,  as  if  muttered  in  hollow  caverns  of 
the  past.  She  remembered  how  Damaris,  the 
Athenian  slave,  used  to  mutter  it  in  low  tones,  to 
the  terror  of  her  childhood. 

Hecate,  older  than  all  the  gods  adored  in  fair 
marble  temples ;  though  worshipped  only  in  caves 
and  dark  places  of  the  earth.  Having  had  a  right 
to  reign  as  much  prior  to  that  of  Jove,  as  that 
of  Jove  to  Tiberius  Caesar.  And,  according  to 
general  belief,  reigning  stilL  Reigning  in  the 
under-world.  And,  it  was  rumoured,  not  only 
there.  Honoured  even  by  the  immortal  gods. 
Worshipped  with  secret  mystic  rites,  dimly 
looming  on  the  eyes  of  men  in  monstrous 
symbolical  forms — three-headed,  with  the  face  of 
a  horse,  of  a  dog,  of  a  lion.  Eeigning  over  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  but  also  over  the  chase,  and 
the  sea ;  able  to  bestow  good  on  the  young,  to 
whom  this  sunlit  world  was  still  the  reality; 
herself  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  of  night,  of  the 
unseen. 

Recollections  came  on  her,  too,  of  ancient 
mysteries  at  Eleusis,  giving  hope,  it  was  said,  of 
the  future  life  ;  and  of  Oriental  mystics — Essenes, 
TherapeutSB — ^mystics  who  held  the  body  to  be  a 
prison,  and  death  a  liberation. 

She  determined  to  travel  anywhere,  and  go 
through  anything,  to  bo  initiated. 

And  meantime  there  were  still  necromancers 
and  magicians  at  Rome. 

Banished  by  edict  after  edict,  the  anxious  hearts 
of  men  called  them  back  again  and  again.  Em- 
perors condemned  and  consulted  them.  When,  on 
the  height  of  prosperity,  the  sense  of  the  hidden 
precipices  around  made  the  brain  dizzy,  and  the 
very  brightness  of  the  present  made  the  future  a 
dread,  the  strongest  and  most  matter-of-fact 
intellects  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  a  promised 
glimpse  into  the  darkness  before  them.  Through 
the  stars,  through  the  throbbing  hearts  of  slain 
beasts,  through  voices  in  oracular  caverns,  through 
magic  rings  and  mirrors — any  outlet  was  sought 


from  the  uncertainty  which  shrouds  the  next  step 
of  the  securest  and  sunniest  life. 

Or,  again,  when  all  the  best  light  and  warmth 
had  passed  from  the  present,  and  the  personal 
future,  as  with  Qoelia  Diodora,  had  ceased  to  in- 
terest because  it  could  not  restore  the  past,  then 
a  deeper  and  mighter  fascination  drew  the  heart 
to  those  who  professed  to  be  able  to  pierce 
not  merely  the  mists  of  the  future,  but  the 
deeper  darkness  of  present  death  —  to  tell  not 
what  we  shall  be,  but  what  and  where  our  be- 
loved arei 

With  passionate  longing  the  deformed  girl 
sought  to  wrest  the  dark  secret  from  one  magi- 
cian after  another,  spending  her  little  patrimony 
on  one  gloomy  rite  after  another,  lavishing  any 
money  they  asked  her  on  the  sacrifices,  which  the 
witches  said  were  required  to  open  the  lips  of 
the  silent  gods. 

But  none  of  these  rites  brought  her  the  slightest 
comfort. 

Darkness,  and  sudden  bursts  of  lurid  light,  and 
sanguinary  rites,  and  hollow  voices  in  the  depths 
of  caverns,  and  dim  apparitions,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  vulgar  horrors,  had  no  terrors 
for  her.  They  did  not  thrill  her  with  any  tremor, 
or  quicken  the  beating  of  her  heart  Hope  might 
indeed  have  dazzled  her  perception,  but  not  fear. 
And  such  hope  as  would  have  stirred  her,  they 
never  succeeded  in  awakening. 

She  believed  it  possible  that  those  old  unknown 
gods  might  be  moved  by  such  mysterious  rites. 
But  when  the  magicians  professed  to  evoke  the 
dead,  and  give  her  messages  from  her  sister,  she 
only  smiled. 

'^  Lethe  and  Styx  and  Elysium,  rivers  of  fire  or 
of  forgetfulness,  could  not  change  her  thus ! "  she 
said.  ''  If  she  is  there,  she  is  herUlf  thera  And 
this  is  not  herself." 

The  daylight  and  reality  of  that  pure  love  was 
still  too  strong  around  her  heart  for  shadows  of 
the  twilight  to  deceive  her. 

Yet  she  went  from  one  vain  promise  to  another. 
Each  time  to  return  more  hopeless  to  her  watch 
by  the  urn  in  the  Pomcerium,  and  there  to  keep 
lonely  watch  again,  until  the  loneliness  weighed  on 
her  like  a  roof  of  solid  darkness, — the  old  long- 
ing came  back  on  her  to  lift  it  or  pierce  it  by  any 
means, — and  once  more  she  would  roam  restlessly 
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about  to  seek  some  new  entrance  into  that  solemn 
under-worlA 

At  last  one  name  was  mentioned  to  her,  as  that 
of  no  vulgar  witch,  but  of  a  mighty  foreign  sor- 
ceress, who  had  learned  in  Thessaly  spells  of  irre- 
sistible potency,  which  would  compel  the  infernal 
powers,  and  even  Hecate  herself,  to  surrender  the 
secrets  of  the  under-world. 

One  still  gray  night  she  met  this  woman  alone 
by  appointment  in  a  clearing  of  a  wood  near  the 
Tiber,  a  place  avoided  by  day  and  never  ap- 
proached at  night  by  the  people  around  on  ac- 
count of  dark  memories  of  treacherous  murder 
wLich  haunted  it. 

On  one  side  lay  a  pool,  left  by  the  river  when 
at  high  flood,  deep  and  sullen,  with  unwholesome 
stagnant  growths,  only  swept  at  rare  intervals  by 
the  tide  of  fresh  waters. 

Around  was  a  marsh,  treacherous  with  mud 
and  black  pools,  where  frogs  croaked,  and  slimy 
creatures  crept  and  plashed.  Through  the  shades 
of  the  neighbouring  bushes  rose  a  cross  with 
a  blackened  horror  still  hanging  on  it  Under- 
neath was  a  mound  of  dank  suspicious  greenness; 
murderer  and  murdered,  it  was  believed,  compelled 
thus  perpetually  to  haunt  each  other. 

The  sorceress  did  not  heed  Diodora  on  her 
first  approach.  She  seemed  to  be  gathering 
poisonous  herbs.  When  she  perceived  the  de- 
formed girl,  she  rose  to  the  full  height  of  her 
majestic  stature.  Her  black  unkempt  hair  fell 
in  masses  on  her  shoulders,  making  a  not  alto- 
gether unintentional  resemblance  to  the  snakes  of 
the  Furies.  Her  dark  keen  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
penetrating  flash,  like  those  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
more  phosphorescent  than  human,  as  they  rested 
on  the  misshapen  figure. 

"  Such  as  thou,"  she  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
grasping  Diodora's  arm  with  a  muscular  grasp  in 
her  one  hand,  whilst  a  knife  gleamed  in  her  other 
hand— <<  such  as  thou  and  such  as  I  ought  to  suit 
Of  such  are  the  sacrifices  whose  blood  delights 
those  we  seek." 

Biodora's  arm  was  bruised  in  her  twist,  but 
she  did  not  shrink.  Her  frank  deep  eyes  met 
those  of  the  sorceress  with  a  courage  as  deter- 
mined as  her  own. 

"  What  dost  thou  want  of  me  1 "  she  resumed. 
**  Love  potions  are  scarcely  for  thee.  It  can  scarcely 


be  a  question  of  a  rival !     Hast  thou  an  enemy 
thou  wouldst  be  avenged  upon  1 " 

"  I  have  no  one  wrong  to  avenge,'*  said  Dio- 
dora. '*  The  world  has  not  been  my  friend. 
But  there  is  vengeance  and  misery  enough  in  it 
to  satisfy  the  most  malignant  To  watch  the 
end  that  must  come  to  all  the  joy  would  be 
enougL     One  need  not  act" 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have,  then  1 "  the  sor- 
ceress said.  ''Such  payment  as  thou  wouldst 
offer  is  not  likely  to  reward  me.  I  might  have 
given  thee  vengeance  for  nothing.  Such  work  is 
its  own  reward.  I,  at  all  events,  have  wrongs 
which  make  one  drop  of  vengeance  sweet" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  one  more 
wretched,"  Diodora  said.  "  I  do  not  hope  to  be 
made  happy.     I  only  want  to  know^ 

''  To  know  what  is  to  happen  to  thee  ? "  asked 

the  sorceress  scornfully.     "Can  that  matter  so 

much  1     Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

*  "  To  know  what  is  happening  to  my  sister," 

was  the  low-toned  reply. 

Merely  to  mention  that  dear  name  to  such  ears 
seemed  to  desecrate  it ;  yet,  having  come  so  far, 
she  would  not  give  up  the  hope. 

''  They  tell  me  you  have  learned  potent  charms 
in  Thessaly,  strong  to  pierce  the  unseen." 

''  Blood  of  innocent  babes,  eyelids  of  murderers, 
such  as  he  you  see  rotting  there  in  the  thicket." 

And  she  ran  through  a  ghastly  catalogue  of 
horrors.  Diodora  shuddered ;  but  her  lip  curled 
scornfully. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  some  mighty  words  of 
old  I "  she  said  at  last,  turning  away.  -'  I  will 
never  pollute  her  memory  with  vulgar  witches 
cruelties.  I  will  never  believe  she  is  in  the 
power  of  beings  who  could  be  propitiated  by 
such  abominations." 

"  You  will  never  believe ! "  laughed  the 
sorceress  scornfully.  ^  Are  things  changed  by 
your  or  my  believing  1  Will  your  not  believing 
the  iniquities  of  CapresB  make  it  pure  %  I  know 
at  least  some  of  the  secrets  of  that  under-world. 
Why  should  not  poisons  and  spells  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  Powers  of  the  ancient  underrworld  as 
to  that  1" 

Cloelia  Diodora  paused  a  moment  Then  she 
said, — 

''  She  would  not  have  had  me  rescue  her  even 
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fiom  Tiberias  by  such  means  as  you  speak  of. 
Now  that  I  cannot  rescue  her,  wherever  she  is,  I 
will  never  dishonour  her  memory  by  gratifying 
my  own  longing  to  know,  at  such  a  cost'^ 

And  she  turned  away. 

But  again  the  strong  grasp  was  on  her  arm,  and 
this  time  the  knife  flashed,  and  between  closed 
teeth  the  sorceress  hissed  the  words  before  her 
face. 

"  You  are  an  Informer.  You  have  been  bribed 
to  betray  me  to  the  Emperor.  You  shall  not  leave 
this  so  easily.  There  is  something  you  can  give 
me  worth  my  having.  And  that  is  your  mis- 
shapen self." 

Cloelia  smiled,  something  of  the  old  radiant 
smile,  without  scorn  or  malice. 

''Thus  you  would  fiilfil  my  longing  indeed," 
she  said.  ''  There  is  one  way  in  which  you  can 
open  to  me  secrets  I  long  for.  Djring,  I  shall 
know ;  for  perhaps  I  shall  meet  my  dead.  We 
shall  know  together,  my  Vestal,  my  Beautiful  I " 

The  fierce  grasp  relaxed,  and  the  fierce  features 
relaxed  also. 

''  Child,"  said  the  sorceress,  after  a  pause,  "  you 
want  what  I  cannot  give.  You  have  what  I  can- 
not give — cannot  give  back  to  myself."  And  the 
hard  hands  covered  the  rigid  face.  "  You  have 
love.  Such  courage  comes  only  from  love,  and 
from  despair.  When  love  died  to  me,  I  found 
another  way  from  despair.  But  the  love  was 
different  Qo,  and  come  not  near  to  reproach  me 
again." 

Slowly  the  maidien  retraced  her  steps  through 
the  solitaiy  wood,  and  not  till  late  that  night  did 
she  reach  the  place  of  her  vigils  in  the  Pomoerium. 
There  she  clasped  the  marble  once  more,  and  felt 
almost  as  if  she  were  pressing  her  cheek  against 
the  dear  sisterly  hand. 

"  See,  my  Beautiful,"  she  said ;  "  I  would  not 
purchase  even  tidings  of  thee  by  anything  thou 
wouldst  not  have  had  me  do.  Surely  I  cannot  grow 
nearer  thee  by  growing  wicked."  And  ere  long 
she  fell  into  a  heavy  exhausted  sleep,  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  of  one  who  sleeps  on  a  battle- 
field after  a  victory,  leaning  against  the  stone. 

And  there  the  next  morning  old  Laon,  and 
Siguna,  returned  from  her  long  fruitless  search 
in  the  North  for  Olave,  found  the  poor  crouching 
form  and  the  worn  face  pressed  against  the  Ves- 


tal's tomb.  They  watched  her  long  in  silence. 
Sleep  seemed  so  absolutely  the  only  repose  left 
her  on  earth,  that  at  first  they,  who  loved  and 
pitied  her  so  truly,  rather  hoped  than  feared  that 
sleep  might  prove  the  long  last  sleep. 

But  before  the  dawn  had  quite  passed  isto  day 
she  awoke.  Half  rising,  but  still  leaning  against 
the  marble,  she  stretched  out  a  hand  to  each. 

"  You  have  not  found  anything ! "  she  said, 
meeting  Siguna's  wistful  gaze.  ''I  have  lost 
everything.  Laon,  Laon  ! "  she  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, rising  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet, 
''  take  me  to  Athens.  Socrates  was  content  with 
guessing,  thinking.  But  that  was  only  for  himseli 
I  must  know!  know!  Somewhere,  somewhere 
the  secret  must  have  pierced  through,  if  there  is 
any  ^ecret  to  know.  Let  me  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries.  Men  say  they  speak  tidings  there  of 
the  dead.  Take  me  to  Athens,  to  the  ancient 
mysteries,  that  I  may  know." 

"  Child,"  he  said,  mournfully,  "  was  not  Socrates 
at  Athens  ?  What  could  the  mysteries  there  tell 
thee  but  that  thousands  of  years  since  men  hoped, 
as  thou  and  I  must  hope  now  ?  There  is  but 
one  way  by  which  men  enter  in  and  know." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  with  a  deprecatory  look  on 
his,  almost  as  if  defending  herself  against  an 
accusation  of  cowardice.  '*  I  think  you  are  right," 
she  said.  "  But  thai  way  I  promised  her  never 
to  open  to  myself.  She  made  me  promise,  for  her 
sake  and  for  yours,  Laon." 

The  old  man's  eyes  moistened. 

"  She  thought  of  old  Laon  then  at  the  last," 
he  said. 

"  And  of  Siward,"  she  replied  "  Is  her  wish 
f ulfiUed  1 " 

"  At  first  the  proud  boy  had  a  struggle  with 
himself,"  Laon  said,  with  a  choked  voice ;  ''  he 
had  all  but  earned  his  own  emancipation.  And 
he  remembered  words  she  spoke  to  him  years 
since  in  my  old  workshop.  Freedom,  she  said, 
was  better  earned  than  given.  But  at  last  he 
consented  to  accept  the  boon.  From  her  dying 
hands,  he  told  me  to  tell  you,  he  deemed  his  free- 
dom a  more  sacred  treasure  than  if  he  had  won  it 
with  his  own.  There  was  a  strange  bond 
between  those  two,"  he  added.  "  The  boy  has 
moved  about  gentiy  and  gravely  as  a  woman 
since    he   heard  she  was  gone.      He  said  the 
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sweetest  light  the  world  had  held,  or  would 
ever  hold,  for  him,  had  died  out  of  it  for  ever.'' 

And  Siguna  the  mother  did  not  resent  the 
words.  

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Once  more  Sigima  was  sailing  eastward  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Her  last  voyage  had  been 
as  a  slave  in  the  household  of  Qermanicus  the 
Conqueror,  with  Siward  and  little  Hilda,  all  in 
bondage. 

Thirteen  years  had  passed,  and  now  the  three 
were  free. 

Siward  was  keeping  the  armourer's  workshop 
at  Antioch,  which  was  to  be  the  support  of  his 
mother,  of  old  Laon,  and  of  Cloelia  Diodora.  But 
it  was  to  Hilda's  little  household  the  mother's 
heart  most  yearned,  to  the  three  fair  children 
growing  up  around  her  child  and  Callias. 

Siguna  had  grown  graver  and  more  abstracted 
since  her  fruitless  search  for  Olave  in  the  North. 
Not  that  the  hope  of  yet  seeing  him  again  in 
life  had  died  from  her  heart  It  had  only  been 
driven  deeper  in.  Some  day  she  still  believed 
she  should  hear  the  familiar  voice  again.  And 
it  was  her  fixed  intention  (though  she  communi- 
cated it  to  no  one),  when  she  had  seen  her  chil- 
dren at  Antioch,  to  return  and  dwell  at  Eome, 
that  not  one  company  of  captives  might  arrive 
from  the  North  which  she  might  not  see  and 
question. 

The  sight  of  the  Grecian  cities  and  islands 
recalled  to  her  many  things  in  the  past.  She 
thought  of  the  brilliant  life  cut  short,  and  the 
noble  manly  form  laid  low  at  Epidaphne.  She 
thought  of  the  lofty  spirit,  then  so  full  of  song 
and  love,  that  could  not  be  broken  by  years  of 
peril  and  suspicion  and  petty  household  tyranny, 
now  hopelessly  wearing  itself  out  in  the  solitary 
exile  of  Pandataria.  She  hoped  with  trembling 
that  the  little  share  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  had  come  to  her  Hilda  was  not  bright 
enough  to  arouse  the  "  envy  of  the  gods." 

Many  consultations,  meanwhile,  did  she  and 
Laon  hold  how  it  would  be  possible  to  awaken, 
not  to  pleasure  (that  mattered  little),  but  to 
something  of  living  interest,  the  poor  bereaved 
girl 

Ijaon's  heart  was  very  heavy  on  her  account. 


He  was  conscious  of  having  felt  a  little  thrill  of 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  having  his  child 
entirely  to  himself. 

For  some  time  he  would  not  confess  it;  but  at 
last,  as  they  left  Athens,  he  said  to  Siguna,  into 
whose  quiet  heart  every  one  naturally  poured  their 
troubles, — 

"  I  had  thought,  foolish  old  man  that  I  was, 
that  I  could  yet  give  her  bright  days.  I  had 
furnished  the  little  home  at  Antioch  as  daintily 
for  her  as  I  knew  how,  and  had  reserved  a  little 
stock  of  coin  wherewith  she  might  purchase  those 
fancies  and  finishes  that  women  love,  that  she 
might  think  she  had  made  it  bright  for  me  her- 
self,  as  women  like  to  do.  I  had  visions  of  her 
rich  soft  voice  ringing  through  the  rooms  in  her 
old  Latin  lays  and  Greek  songs,  making  it  more 
musical  to  me  than  all  the  groves  of  Epidaphne. 
And  I  thought  Siward  would  Usten  as  we  worked. 
And  now  she  is  not  here  at  alL  Far  nearer  me 
when  I  was  at  Antioch  toiling  for  her,  and  she  at 
Home  with  the  Vestal.  See  how  her  spirit  is 
looking  far,  far  away  !  Seeing,  she  sees  not ;  and 
hearing,  she  hears  not;  living,  she  lives  not  The 
whole  world  has  become  ghostly  to  her.'' 

"She  is  very  gentle  and  kind,"  said  Siguna, 
apologetically.  "She  tries  hard  to  be  with  us, 
and  do  what  she  can  for  you." 

"  The  more  she  tries  to  hide  it  from  ine,  the 
more  I  feel  it,"  he  replied.  "  She  will  work  for 
me,  read  to  me,  listen,  talk  for  me ;  anything  but 
live.  The  little  fragment  of  her  life  and  love  I 
had  while  her  sister  lived,  was  worth  more  than 
the  whole  of  her  thoughts  and  time  now.  For  it 
was  a  living  portion  of  her  living  self.  And  now 
she  is  but  as  a  ghost  unnaturally  compelled  by 
some  witch's  art  to  animate  again  a  wounded 
body  it  was  panting  to  leave,  to  erect  itself,  and 
move  and  speak  in  a  ghastly  semblance  of  life 
far  more  terrible  than  death." 

*'Even  here,  in  this  Athens,"  he  continued, 
"  that  we  loved  to  speak  about  together  in  the 
old  days  at  Bome,  as  if  to  see  it  together  would 
be  a  joy  too  great  for  her  to  hope  for,  she  cared 
for  none  of  the  glorious  temples,  the  hills,  the 
battle-fields,  the  statues,  the  groves  I  had  told 
her  of  until  she  knew  them  familiarly  as  the  way 
from  the  Coelian  to  her  sister  in  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  or  to  my  workshop.     Only  once  she  awoke 
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from  that  courteous  attention  in  which  she  sits  as 
a  guest  perpetually  entertained  at  some  stranger's 
board,  to  something  of  her  old  eager  intensity.  It 
was  in  the  cave  of  the  Eumenides.  *  Men  believed 
this  was  a  portal  to  the  under-world,'  she  said. 
'  Here  I  should  like  to  stay  and  die.'  And  she 
knelt  down  and  embraced  the  stones.  That 
gloomy  cave  was  fairer  to  her  than  the  Parthenon. 
It  was  more  homelike  than  that  little  home  at 
Antioch  will  ever  be,  the  home  I  have  been  pre- 
paring her  with  such  love  and  hope  for  years." 

Thus  these  three  wrecks,  tossed  together  by 
winds  and  waves  from  shores  so  far  apart,  drifted 
on  to  the  shores  of  Syria,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  awaited  them  there. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  autumn  sun  was  shining  tranquilly  on  Judaea; 
in  the  valleys,  on  silent  fields,  lately  laughing  and 
singing  with  the  songs  of  harvest,  now  gray  with 
stubble ;  on  the  hill-sides,  on  lonely  vineyards, 
with  their  gathered  grapes  and  their  deserted 
lodges  and  towers,  lately  echoing  with  the  shouts 
of  the  vintage;  or  on  olive-groves  lightened  of 
their  fruit.  The  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil  had 
been  gathered  in.  And  the  blank  and  stillness 
of  the  old  age  of  autumn  had  succeeded  the  fes- 
tinties  of  its  youth. 

Yet  there  seemed  to  the  three  travellers  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  autumnal  quiet  over 
the  land.  In  the  villages  the  clatter  of  their 
asses'  hoofs  on  the  Roman  roads  brought  out  only 
a  few  women  and  little  children,  and  occasionally 
an  infirm  old  man,  to  gaze  on  them. 

Now  and  then  an  eager  group  passed  them 
laden  with  bunches  of  citron,  with  palm  branches, 
«r  boughs  of  the  gray  willows  from  the  brooks. 

"  It  is  some  feast  of  the  Jews,"  Laon  said ; 
"**  some  of  the  patriotic  gatherings  by  which  their 
wise  old  Lawgiver  bound  them  together." 

When  they  reached  the  City  they  found  it 
transformed  into  a  garden,  into  a  semblance  of 
that  golden  Jerusalem  where  the  Paradise  and 
the  City  are  blended;  with  the  fountains  clear 
AS  crystal,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  with  twelve 
manner  of  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  street,  and 
the  liglit  of  the  perpetual  festival  making  night 
as  bright  as  day. 


The  flat  roofs  were  embowered  in  thick  foliage. 
The  courts  of  the  houses  and  of  the  Temple,  and 
even  of  the  streets,  were  green  with  branches  en- 
twined into  temporary  dwellings.  The  whole 
city  had  become  a  forest,  the  inhabitants  children 
of  the  forest  The  imagination  of  Signna,  the 
child  of  the  Northern  forest,  went  back  to  her 
old  woodland  home  in  the  Lippe  valley. 

Were  those  Jews  also,"  she  asked  of  Laon, 
"once  foresters,  as  we  Germans  are  ?  Do  they  keep 
this  feast  in  remembrance  of  their  early  home  t " 

But  Laon  was  never  communicative  concerning 
the  Jews ;  and  Siguna  was  left  to  her  own  con- 
jectures for  an  explanation. 

Few  of  the  branches  were  such  as  her  own 
forests  could  have  furnished.  Glossy  myrtle 
boughs  were  entwined  with  gray  olive  branches ; 
some  of  the  huts  were  roofed  altogether  with 
palms ;  some  leafy  bowers  there  were  of  sycamore 
and  pine.  There  was  a  variety  in  the  size  as  in 
the  foliage.  The  Feast  being  a  family  festival,  as 
those  of  the  Hebrew  nation  were,  these  bowers 
were  little  temporary  homes,  adapted  to  the  num- 
bers or  the  wealth  of  the  family :  some,  humble 
little  dwarf  huts  ;  some,  vaults  of  greenery  twenty 
feet  high. 

Evening  and  morning  joyous  bands  made  pro- 
cessions through  the  streets,  carrying  large 
bunches  of  fruit;  fathers,  mothers,  youths,  and 
maidens,  and  little  children. 

In  the  morning  vessels  of  water  were  carried 
from  a  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  poured,  with  wine, 
in  libations  on  the  altar. 

At  night  the  city  was  lighted  up  with  countless 
lamps  and  torches  gleaming  among  the  green 
bowers,  or  borne  with  song  and  dance  through 
the  streets,  as  they  went  in  festive  procession  by 
the  Beautiful  Gate  to  the  Court  of  the  Women. 
Then  all  the  light  of  the  city  seemed  concen- 
trated around  the  Four  Great  Lamps  which 
illuminated  the  Temple,  and  cast  their  radiance 
far  and  wide  from  the  Temple  heights  over 
cloister,  courts,  and  embowered  roofs. 

There,  around  the  Great  Light  of  the  Temple 
of  the  City,  while  the  priests  played  on  instru- 
ments and  chanted  sacred  songs  on  the  steps 
leading  to  the  inner  courts,  the  nation  gathered 
together  in  families.  When  the  music  of  the 
priests  ceased,  the  people  waved  their  boughs  of 
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golden  fruity  the  citrons  shining  among  the  glossy 
leaves ;  and  the  sacred  courts  echoed  with  family 
and  national  rejoicing,  with  the  dance  and  song  of 
the  people,  who  were  taaght  (had  they  only  un- 
derstood it)  to  connect  all  their  rejoicings  with 
home  and  with  God 

The  joy  of  harvest^  the  joy  of  rest  after  toil,  of 
a  home  after  long  wanderings,  in  memory  of  that 
first  feast  of  tahemades,  when  their  fathers  at 
Succoth  left  the  brown  tents  of  the  wilderness  for 
the  leafy  bowers  of  their  own  promised  land, — all 
this  was  flowing  in  symbol  beneath  the  hilarity 
of  that  most  poetical  festival  And  to  many  a 
thoaghtful  eye,  no  doubt,  which  had  "  kept  watch 
o'er  man's  mortality,"  it  brought  thoughts  of  the 
traositoiy  nature  of  all  earthly  homes  (all  in- 
deed tabernacles,  so  soon  to  be  taken  down,  and 
fading  before  they  fall) :  vibrations  of  the  deep 
maaic  of  the  ancient  singers  trembling  through 
all  the  mirth, — ^  A  stranger  and  sojourner  with 
thee,  as  all  thy  fathers  were;"  perhaps  also  dim 
visions  of  a  rest  yet  to  come. 

Even  Cloelia  Diodora  (by  a  perversity  inherent 
In  woman,  Laon  thought)  woke  up  to  something 
like  interest  in  this  strange  transformation  of  the 
City  into  the  Forest 

"  Legends,  mere  legends  of  an  obscure,  boastful 
trihe,**  Laon  would  say  in  answer  to  her  inquiries. 
"  Why  should  you  wish  to  know  %  They  have  a 
tradition  of  years  of  wandering  through  a  great  wil- 
derness, of  bread  rained  on  them  from  heaven,  of 
desert  rocks  made  to  burst  forth  in  living  springs 
for  their  thirst.  The  histories  of  all  people  have 
their  birth-place  in  some  far-off  land  of  mist  and 
marvel  All  people  have  their  festivities,  more 
or  less  mystical  and  rapturous,  at  the  ingathering 
of  the  harvest,  in  spring,  and  in  autumn.  Only 
this  people  has  interwoven  its  history  more  skil- 
fully than  most  with  this  worship  of  Nature,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  purifying  its  festivities  by 
coming  to  them  in  families." 

Bat  the  whole  joyous  scene  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Roman  maiden.  Unlike  most 
joj,  it  did  not  jar  upon  her.  There  ran  through 
it  a  tone  of  patriotic  fervour  and  of  religious 
solemnity  which  touched  her. 

Moreover,  she  could  not  get  out  of  her  mind 
the  sacred  songs  of  the  old  Jew  by  the  Foun- 
tain of  Egeria. 


She  interpreted  this  national  rejoicing  through 
the  look- of  love  and  joy  she  had  seen  on  his  face. 

And  again  and  again  she  entreated  Siguna  to 
tell  her  every  detail  of  that  stranger's  dying 
hours ;  again  and  again,  as  a  child  listens  un- 
wearied to  a  favourite  story. 

The  story  of  that  spirit  meeting  death  so 
solemnly  awake,  fearing  as  Siguna  had  never 
seen  any  of  her  people  fear,  hoping  as  none  they 
knew  had  ever  hoped,  fearing  and  loving  some 
One  he  was  going  to  meet  in  that  unseen  world, 
was  more  to  Diodora  than  anything. 

And  here  in  this  festive  City,  by  that  Temple 
towards  which  the  old  man  used  to  turn,  the 
tones  of  his  thin  feeble  voice  came  back  to  her, 
as  if  echoed  by  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude ; 
until  one  night  she  said  to  Siguna,  as  to  Laon  at 
the  cave  of  Eumenides, — 

'^  Here  I  should  like  to  stay  and  live  or  die. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  entrance  to  that  unseen 
world  might  after  all  be  here,  even  here." 

Neither  of  them  knew  anything  of  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  on  which  these  festivities  were  based  ; 
how,  evening  and  morning,  the  slain  lamb  yielded 
up  its  meek  life  on  the  altar ;  and  not  wine  only 
and  pure  water,  but  the  blood  of  a  spotless  victim 
had  to  flow  there. 

Not  sheaves  of  ripe  corn  only  and  bunches  of 
golden  fruit,  not  joy  only  and  thanksgiving  and 
the  voice  of  melody  waved  and  echoed  through 
those  cloistered  courts.  Life  was  sacrificed  there 
daily,  not  with  ease  and  joy,  but  in  pain  and 
death. 

The  worship  of  that  Temple  was  no  glittering 
garlanded  ice-palace,  built  over  the  unrecognized 
abyss. 

It  dared  to  recognize  the  chasms  which  rend 
humanity  without  and  within.  It  dared  to  look 
in  the  face  the  terrible  mystery  which  charac- 
terizes our  race  from  all  creatures  in  the  universe, 
separating  it  from  the  instinctive  innocent  life 
below,  and  from  the  holy  love  of  the  life  above. 
It  dared  to  look  this  terrible  distinction  in  the 
face,  and  to  name  it  j — to  call  it  n'n,  a  *'  treading 
over"  holy  barriers  of  Divine  law,  a  "falling 
short"  of  a  holy  ideal  of  goodness,  a  "going 
astray"  from  the  living  God. 

It  dared  to  call  this  world  not  a  Paradise,  but 
a  wUdemess ;  and  our  race  a  race  of  exiles  and 
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pilgrims ;  and  to  appeal  to  generation  after  genera- 
tion as  wandering  and  fallen  from  something  they 
should  and  might  have  been. 

It  dared  perpetually  to  bear  witness  to  this 
mystery  of  sin  and  need  of  reconciliation,  by  the 
perpetual  sacrifices 'offered  in  its  Temple. 

And  at  the  same  time  it  dared  to  bear  perpetual 
witness  by  its  prophets  to  the  worthlessness  of 
these  sacrifices,  in  themselves,  to  please  Him  who 
could  only  be  pleased  by  the  sacrifice  of  self,  by 
the  death  of  sin  and  the  life  of  righteousness,  by 
ceasing  to  do  evil  and  learning  to  do  weU. 

Of  this  the  Roman  maiden  and  the  German 
mother  as  yet  knew  little. 

But  Laon,  going  in  and  out  among  the  crowd, 
impatient  to  pursue  his  journey,  yet  unable  in 
the  excitement  of  the  national  festival  to  find  any 
means  of  doing  so,  began  to  be  aware  of  a  tremor 
of  unusual  expectation  agitating  the  multitudes 
to  and  fro,  as  if  something  were  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  feast. 

Not  loud,  eager  discussion  as  of  some  political 
event,  acknowledged  and  expected  by  all ;  not 
dark,  fierce  words,  sis  in  one  of  the  countless 
national  conspiracies  against  the  Roman  rule, 
which  kept  the  vacillating  governor  in  such  cease- 
less anxiety  between  his  desire  to  please  the 
Emperor  and  the  Jews.  The  province  for  the  time 
was  tranquil,  whatever  volcanic  fires  might  be 
slumbering  beneath.  The  considerate  policy  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  in  keeping  the  same  governor 
longer  than  usual  in  office,  that  the  publicans 
who  lived  on  the  provinces, "  as  flies  on  a  wounded 
man/'  being  left  in  peace,  might  be  satiated,  had 
in  its  measure  succeeded.  The  images  of  Caasar 
and  his  Eagle  standards  were  still  kept  far 
from  Jerusalem.  Pilate  having  irritated  the 
Jews  by  transferring  his  army  into  Jerusalem, 
and  venturing  to  insult  their  religion  as  no  pre- 
vious governor  had  done,  by  introducing  the 
**  idolatrous  "  standards  into  the  Holy  City,  had 
taught  them  the  lesson  by  which  they  afterwards 
80  fataUy  profited,  that  to  a  sufficiently  determined 
resistance  he  would  yield  any  conviction  of  his 
own. 

It  was  no  ordinary  political  excitement  which 
stirred  the  crowd  at  that  feast.  Yet  Laon  be- 
came more  and  more  aware  of  an  uneasy  move- 
ment of  expectation  beneath  all  the  tumult  of 


feasting.  **^  Much  murmuring  among  the  people;'' 
like  the  rustle  of  leaves  before  a  tonpest — ^like 
the  stir  of  birds  and  breezes  before  a  dawn— like 
the  low  mormur  of  a  crowd  waiting  for  some 
expected  procession  of  a  prince  or  a  conqueror,  of 
whose  approach  there  have  long  been  rumours. 

"Much  murmuring  among  the  people  concerniwj 
Him^  Those  in  high  places  "  seeking  Him  at 
the  feast)''  with  no  friendly  purpose. 

The  people  divided,  some  saying,  *'  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  '*  others,  *'  Nay ;  but  He  deceiveth 
the  people."  Yet  no  man  speaking  openly,  be- 
cause of  the  ill-will  of  those  in  high  places,  not 
among  the  Roman  rulers,  but  among  their  own.  ^ 

''  They  seem  expecting  some  great  One  in  the 
City,"  he  said  one  evening  to  the  Roman  girl  In 
a  moment  the  listless  look  passed  from  Clodia 
Diodora's  face. 

"  Now  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly.     "  Here  %  " 

Laon  half  wished  to  withdraw  his  words,  so 
intense  was  the  earnestness  of  her  questioniug 
eyes.  And  yet  he  could  not  but  rejoice  to  see 
her  awakened  to  hope  once  more  by  anything. 

"  Can  it  be  the  King  the  old  man  was  loddng 
for  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  panse. 

"  The  Jews  are  always  looking  for  a  King— a 
Deliverer ;  always  thinking  they  have  found  one ; 
and  always  finding  their  mistake.  Nothing  like 
the  Roman  lictors'  rods  for  crushing  fsmaticism : 
But  just  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  King  they  are 
looking  for.  The  people  speak  of  a  ''good  man;'' 
of  words  unlike  any  man  ever  spake  before ;  of  a 
life  of  ceaseless  acts  of  kindness,  of  cures  of 
the  sick  and  maimed,  and  distributions  of  foo<i 
— miraculous,  some  say,  as  if  the  old  childlike 
days  of  legend  and  marvel  were  coming  back; 
which  \&  certainly  not  likely  in  this  old,  hard, 
incredulous  world  of  ours." 

Cloelia  drank  in  every  word.  But  she  said  no 
more. 

The  next  day,  the  old  man  came  back  more 
silent  than  usual  During  the  evening  meal  he 
said  nothing,  or  only  some  light  words  about 
their  journey. 

Afterwards  he  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber 
restlessly.  He  felt  Closlia's  questioning  eyes  on 
him,  and  she  felt  the  uneasiness  he  would  not 
confess,  but  knew  of  old  how  inconvenient  ques- 
tions were  apt  to  seal,  instead  of  opening  her  old 
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friend's  lips.  At  last  he  aalced  ber  to  recite  him 
somethisg  from  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues. 

She  began,  bat  could  not  proceed.  ^  \  The 
£uDiliar  words  recalled  too  much.  She  sat  mute 
and  tearless,  with  that  look  into  the  distance 
which  he  dreaded. 

Then  he  forgot  all  but  the  desire  to  soothe  her 
and  recall  her  to  the  present 

""The  multitudes  are  more  restless  than  ever 
to-day,"  he  said.  "  They  say  He  for  whom  they 
vere  looking  has  come,  and  has  been  teaching 
openly  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple.  That  He  has 
accused  the  Jewish  Council  of  seeking  to  kill 
Him.  Some  of  the  people  deny  this,  and  say  it 
is  a  delusion.    But  some  murmur  that  it  is  true." 

And  again,  afterwards,  when  he  came  in  finally 
at  night,  the  old  man  said, — 

"  He  seema  to  have  been  right  in  his  apprehen- 
sions. Some  strange  spell  seems  to  lie  on  rulers 
and  people.  The  Council  has  sought  to  take 
I  Him.  He  has  no  followers  to  defend  Him ;  no 
friends,  that  I  can  hear  of,  but  a  few  unarmed 
Galileans.  He  does  not  seem  even  to  seek  to 
reign,  or  to  displace  any  one  who  is  reigning. 
Why,  then,  should  the  rulers  of  His  people  dread 
and  hate  Himi  Or  why,  if  they  hate  Him,  can 
they  not  silence  Him  ?  " 

"  Laon,"  said  the  Roman  girl,  ''  can  not  we  hear 
Him  1     I  would  give  worlds  to  listen  to  Him." 

^  He  speaks  in  the  Temple,"  Laon  said.  *'  No 
Gentile  may  enter  there.  To-day  some  of  the 
people  are  enraged  against  Him,  because  He  said 
He  would  be  with  them  but  for  a  little  while 
longer,  and  would  go  whither  they  could  not 
come.  They  think  He  meant  he  would  go  and 
teach  the  Gentiles." 

^  The  Qentiles  %  Ourselves! "  Cloelia  exclaimed, 
starting  up,  her  whole  face  brightening.  ''  Can 
this  he  possible  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  What  can  it  matter  ? "  said  Laon, 
scornfully.  '*  Would  you  leave  Socrates  and  Plato 
for  this  Galilean  )  " 

"  I  never  heard  Socrates  or  Plato,"  she  said, 
sadly.  '*If  they  were  living,  and  I  could  ask 
them  anything,  it  might  be  different  But  they 
always  seem  to  stop  just  when  I  most  want  to 
^now  more." 

"  Impatient  heart  of  woman  I "  Laon  exclaimed. 
^I  thought  my  Diodora  had  been  wiser,  and 


would  bo  content  to  poise  herself  patiently  on 
probabilities  and  wait  I  thought  there  was  one 
woman  aboiva  the  vulgar  cravings  of  religion,  able 
to  live  on  truth  1" 

The  next  evening  Laon  came  home  apparently 
relieved. 

^At  last  we  may  escape  from  this  fanatical 
city  1 "  he  said.  '<  The  Feast  is  over,  and  my  mind 
at  last  is  at  rest  about  this  Galilean.  No  calm 
patience  of  waiting  there,  no  wise  contentment 
with  probabilities.  No  second  Socrates  is  here. 
No  patient  seeker  after  truth,  refusing  to  be  called 
wise,  declaring  himself  only  a  lover  of  wisdom, 
turning  his  followers  from  himself  to  truth. 

"  Every  day  of  this  feast  the  festivities  have 
concentrated  around  two  symbols.  Every  morn- 
ing, before  breaking  fast^  they  have  drawn  fresh 
water  from  the  rocky  well  in  the  valley  below  the 
Temple,  and  poured  it  with  a  tumult  of  joy  on 
the  altar;  in  memory,  some  say,  of  the  thirst  of 
their  forefathers  having  been  quenched  by  water 
miraculously  smitten  from  a  rock  in  the  desert 

*' Every  evening  there  has  been  music  and 
dancing  around  the  Four  Great  Lamps  in  the 
Women's  Court  of  the  Temple. 

"  And  to-day  they  say  this  Galilean  cried  aloud 
in  that  court  of  the  Temple,  '  If  any  man  thirst 
let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink ; '  proclaiming 
openly  that  He  Himself  is  able  to  satisfy  the 
thirst  of  every  man  ;  and  that  He  Himself  is  the 
Light  of  the  world.  No  resemblance  to  Socrates 
there  I " 

"  It  was  much  to  promise  1"  said  Goelia.  '*  For 
there  is  much  darkness  in  the  world,  and  much 
thirst  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Have  they  silenced 
Him  1 " 

"  Silenced  Him  1  No  ! "  said  the  old  man 
impatiently.  "The  people  are  infatuated.  The 
debates  and  divisions  among  them  run  higher  than 
ever.  At  last  their  rulers  sent  armed  officers  into 
the  Temple  to  take  Him  as  He  taught  It  does 
not  seem  that  either  He  or  any  one  offered  any 
resistance.  But  the  armed  men  stood  paralyzed, 
they  say,  before  Him,  listening — ^listening  like  all 
the  rest  I  did  not  hear  that  He  professed  to 
startle  them  by  any  wonder-working.  There  is  a 
great  rumour  of  His  miracles.  But  just  then 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nothing  but 
words.     They  say  He  speaks  with  authority,  and 
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not  as  their  scribes.  The  armed  men  went  back 
to  the  magistrates  without  their  prisoner.  And 
all  they  could  say  in  their  defence  was,  that 
'never  man  spake  like  this  man.*  A  fanatical 
people  !  A  people  of  dangerous  enthusiasms  ! 
And  fanaticism  is  infectious,"  said  Laon  im- 
patiently. ^  I  will  not  stay  another  day  in  the 
place.  The  feast  is  over.  People  can  attend  to 
ordinary  affairs  again.  To-morrow  we  start  for 
Tiberias  and  Antioch." 

'*  Laon  ! "  Cloelia  exclaimed,  "  let  me  stay  here. 
I  would  give  the  world  to  hear  that  voice.  I  am 
only  a  poor  impatient  woman,  and  long  for  one 
word — only  one  word — from  some  one  who  could 
speak  with  authority.'' 

But  Laon  was  immovable. 

'*  If  there  were  any  truth  in  this,"  he  said  at 
last,  *^  they  would  hear  more  of  it^  and  she  might 
come  again.  And,  meantime,  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  expose  her  to  any  of  these  detest- 
able Oriental  superstitions.  Had  not  the  Jews 
and  Eg3'ptian3  been  long  since  banished  from 
Home  for  the  best  reasons  ?  Moreover,  this 
Galilean,  it  was  said,  only  taught  Jews,  only 
healed  Jews.  What  was  the  use  of  lingering  out- 
side the  walls  of  that  Temple,  just  to  hear  Jewish 
rumours  of  what  was  said  and  done  inside  1 
Perhaps  it  might  prove  true  that  He  intended  to 
go  to  the  Qentiles  to  teach  the  Qentiles.  In  that 
case,  she  was  more  likely  to  hear  him  at  Antioch 
than  at  Jerusalem.*' 

Still  she  pleaded  to  be  suffered  to  stay,  till  at 
last  Laon  had  recourse  to  an  argument  strong 
from  his  lips,  because  he  was  too  generous  to  use 
it  without  reluctance.  He  reminded  her  of  the 
life  he  had  rescued,  of  the  long  toil  he  had  gone 
through  for  her ;  and,  lastly,  how  her  dying  sister 
had  given  her  as  a  last  charge  to  do  what  she  could 
for  him. 

Duty,  as  she  interpreted  it,  prevailed  with  the 
Roman  maiden ;  and  the  next  day  Laon,  Qoelia, 
and  Siguna  went  northward  to  Antioch,  hoping 
in  their  way  to  see  Hilda  and  Callias  at  Tiberias. 

But  all  the  way  the  feeling  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  in  Diodora's  heart  that  she  was  flying 
from  the  only  voice  in  the  world  that  could  tell 
her  of  her  dead,  or  bring  one  drop  of  living  water 
to  her  parched  heart 

Up  and  down  the  rocky  hills  of  Judasa^  as  they 


rode  in  silence  one  after  another  along  the  stony 
paths,  by  every  village  fountain,  through  every 
starry  night,  those  words  rang  in  her  heart, — ^  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink;'' 
and  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world." 

"  Of  the  world  /"  she  thought ;  "  that  is  more 
than  Judaea  and  Galilee.  Perhaps  more  tlian 
this  world,  than  all  the  visible  world  together." 

Memories  of  healing  and  of  teaching  lingered 
around  many  a  city  and  village  through  wbicli 
they  passed.  Not  through  Judaea  and  Galilee 
only,  but  through  Samaria,  sacred  footsteps  had 
been  before  them. 

One  Samaritan  at  least  was  walking  iritli 
healthy  limbs  among  those  hills,  who  had  knelt 
there  once  a  suppliant  leper ;  and  once  again  a 
grateful  healed  man  at  the  feet  of  the  Healer. 

One  Samaritan  woman,  at  leasts  could  not  have 
forgotten  the  voice  of  Him  who  had  known  all 
the  sin  of  her  life,  and  satisfied  all  the  thirst  of 
her  heart  I 

In  one  city  of  Samaria,  at  least,  after  two  days 
of  those  marvellous  words,  confirmed,  as  far  as 
we  know,  by  no  miracle,  the  Galilean  had  been 
welcomed  as  ''  the  Christ,  the  Saviour,"  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  "  but  of  the  world." 

But  Laon  would  not  linger.  He  hurried  on  as 
if  he  felt  there  were  enchantment  in  the  air,  and 
his  child  might  be  fascinated  away  from  him 
against  her  wiU  and  his. 

Around  the  shores  of  Galilee  they  delayed 
longer.  Laon  hoped  to  have  found  Callias  tiie 
Greek  sculptor.  He  had  been  there  not  long 
before,  and  was  expected  again.  So  at  Tiberias 
they  stayed  some  days. 

And  there  again  the  traces  of  that  life  could 
not  be  hidden. 

Not  among  Babbis  or  rulers,  or  only  among 
men,  had  those  years  of  teaching  and  healing 
penetrated. 

Everywhere,  in  village  and  city,  might  be  found 
traces  of  His  presence. 

Women  were  there  who  had  brought  their 
babes  to  Him  to  be  blessed ;  little  children  that 
had  felt  His  arms  folded  around  them,  and  had 
been  conscious  of  the  love,  if  they  could  not  com- 
prehend the  blessing.  In  every  village  were  some 
who  had  felt  the  glow  of  healthy  life  consciously 
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Inianding  iigain  in  their  veins  at  His  touch  ;  deaf 
tars  opened  to  hear  the  murmuring  ripples  of 
that  lake,  the  stir  of  busy  life  on  its  shores, — ^the 
tones  of  His  voice;  blind  eyes  unsealed  to  all 
the  exuberant  beauty  of  that  fertile  land ;  one,  at 
least,  that  bad  been  recalled  from  the  land  that 
uld  world  deemed  a  land  of  shadows. 

In  the  streets  of  Tiberias,  where  they  sojourned, 
it  was  probable  His  feet  had  not  trodden.  The 
tyrant  who  had  murdered  John  the  Baptist  was 
its  founder  and  its  prince.  It  was  a  mere  copy 
of  Greek  cities,  with  a  servile  Latin  name ;  the 
residence  of  a  corrupt  mongrel  court,  with  such  a 
popolation  as  a  hot-bed  of  foreign  ci>ilization 
would  foster. 

But  every  village  on  the  little  bays,  with  its 
little  pier  or  beach  for  fishing-boats,  had  its 
rumours  of  His  recent  words  and  deeds,  and  of  the 
inexplicable  power  of  His  presence. 

An  affectionate  hope  awoke  in  Siguna's  mind. 
Slow  to  receive  new  affections  or  new  teaching, 
vbat  she  had  heard  of  those  years  of  healing  had 
gradually  sunk  down  deep  into  the  steadfast  heart 
of  the  GemiJin  mother. 

Looking  at  the  sorrowful  deformed  Boman 
maiden,  visions  came  to  her  of  the  possible  resting 
of  those  kind  and  mighty  hands  on  the  shrunken 
form,  of  a  transfiguring  of  the  shrivelled  limbs  into 
^gi}ur  and  beauty,  such  as  might  fit  the  brave 
lonng  heart  and  quick  intelligence  now  fettered 
rjid  disguised  within. 

Once  she  spoke  of  this  hope  to  Laon.  The 
old  man  solemnly  forbade  her  ever  to  dare  breathe 
such  a  vain  hope  to  Diodora.  But  his  own  oppo- 
^ition  grew  fainter  after  the  suggestion. 

To  Diodora  herself  no  such  hope  came  for  an 
instant  She  had  been  too  long  used  to  herself 
ind  to  suffering. 

But  by  the  waters  which  His  quiet  voice  had 
^thed  at  once  from  the  storm  to  the  great  calm, 
by  the  hill-sides  on  whose  grassy  terraces  He  had 


made  a  feast  for  many  thousands,  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  fragments  of  those  Divine  and  most 
human  words  could  not  fail  to  reach  a  heart  that 
thirsted  for  them  as  hers  did. 

And  of  all  she  heard,  one  miracle — that  of  the 
raising  of  the  young  daughter  of  Jairus — ^most 
possessed  her.  It  was  not  so  much  that  He  had 
raised  that  young  damsel  from  death,  as  that, 
looking  on  her  dead,  He  had  said,  "/S/if  is  not 
dead,  but  aleepeth.^ 

Nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  leave  the 
shores  where  those  words  had  been  spoken  by 
the  voice  which  was  heard  through  that  sleep, 
but  the  promise  from  Laon  and  Siguna  that,  when 
once  they  had  reached  Antioch,  they  should,  if 
she  wished  it,  return  once  more  to  Oalilee,  where, 
except  during  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  His  dwell- 
ing-place was  said  chiefly  to  be. 

In  a  few  weeks  they  could  return.  Apart  from 
the  crowds  of  the  great  city,  on  those  beaches 
and  on  those  hill-sides  open  to  all  alike,  shut  in  by 
no  jealous  sacred  walls  of  Temple  or  Temple 
court,  there  might  be  a  hope  of  a  poor  desolate 
Gentile  woman  like  herself  getting  near  enough 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  listening  crowd  to  catch 
some  fragments  of  those  words  which  seemed  so 
marvellously  to  disarm  those  who  hated,  and  to 
satisfy  the  inmost  hearts  of  thosawho  loved. 

Three  sayings  lived  and  grew  in  her  heart. 

"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  coma  unto  Me  and 
dnnk." 

**  /  am  the  Light  of  the  world" 

And,  dearer  to  her  than  all, — 

**  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.^* 

At  last  a  voice  which  spoke  with  certainty  as 
One  who  knew ;  with  authority,  as  One  who  had  & 
right  to  teach  and  to  command  1 

That  Voice  she  had  set  her  heart  to  hear,  or 
die;  or,  better  still,  she  thought,  to  hear  and 
die. 
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A  WOBD  WITH  A  HAlf BLE  TO  IT. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  ''o&FIE  SIBSALD  AHD  HIS  DimCULTUCS." 


[HE  words  of  some  men  seem  to  be  weighed 
and  measured.  When  they  speak  at  all, 
they  mean  precisely  what  they  say ;  and 
the  hearer  may  safely  take  their  statement 
at  its  full  apparent  value.  They  are  as  scrupulously 
«xact  with  their  spoken  words  as  they  are  with  their 
written  bonds;  and  they  would  no  more  think  of  using 
indefinite  language,  than  they  would  think  of  issuing 
a  bill  without  filling  in  the  exact  sum  which  it  was  meant 
to  represent. 

There  are  other  men,  whose  speech  is  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent character.  You  need  more  than  a  grammar  and 
a  dictionary,  in  order  to  get  at  the  exact  equivalent  of 
their  words.  Their  lowest  degree  of  comparison  bc^ns 
with  the  superlative;  and  anything  above  this  flies  away 
up  into  the  region  of  extravagant  hyperbole.  One  soon 
comes  to  learn  that  a  heavy  discount  has  always  to  be 
deducted,  in  fixing  the  true  value  of  their  words ;  if, 
indeed,  one  do  not,  in  the  impatience  of  disappointment, 
conclude  that  their  words  are  without  any  reliable  value 
at  all.  The  expressions  are  large  enough,  strongly 
spoken,  often  full  of  kindness,  and  oftener  of  compli- 
ment; but  they  are  always  vague  and  indefinite,  as  huge 
and  as  impalpable  as  a  doud  of  mist  They  have  no 
handle  by  which  you  can  seize  them,  or  by  which  you 
can  hold  them  when  you  have  seized  them ;  and  woe  to 
the  inexperienced  man  who  finds,  in  his  hour  of  need, 
that  he  has  stak^  his  safety  on  some  large,  windy, 
smooth,  unhandled  word  of  some  hyperbolical  promLser, 
—a  word  which,  when  he  attempts  to  catch  its  smooth 
rotundity  more  firmly,  slips  completely  out  of  his  grasp. 

The  words  of  God  are  never  like  these.  Every  one  of 
them  may  safely  be  taken  without  discount,  as  worth 
the  full  value  which  it  seems  to  bear.  Every  one  of  them 
has  also  a  ready  handle,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
easily  grasped  and  firmly  held. 

Some  men  are  very  quick-witted  in  discerning,  and 
very  ready  in  seizing  the  word  of  a  fellow-man  by  its 
handle,  when  it  offers  them  any  advantage ;  and  this 
whether  the  advantage  was  designed  to  be  offered  or 
not  This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  man  of  tact 
in  every  sphere  of  life.  "  Thank  you,  captain,"  said  the 
first  Napoleon  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  recovered 
the  emperor's  runaway  horse  and  had  restored  it  to 
him.  The  soldier  bowed,  and  smartly  inquired,  ''Of 
what  regiment,  sire?"  thus  dexterously  transforming 
what  might  have  been  meant  only  for  a  mere  compli- 
ment into  an  actual  promotion.  The  emperor  smiled — 
for,  above  all  things,  he  liked  such  readiness  of  resource— 
and  on  the  spot  appointed  him  to  the  captaincy  of  the 
Guards.  This  expression  of  Napoleon*s  illustrates  what 
we  mean  by  a  word  with  a  handle  to  it  All  the  words 
of  God  are  furnished  with  similar  handles,  and  liveliness 


of  faith  is  manifested  very  much  by  the  hearer^s  readiness 
to  discern  and  his  eagerness  to  avul  himsdf  of  the 
handles  to  these  words  of  God. 

In  Ahab's  intenlew  with  the  servants  of  Benhadsd, 
we  see  a  scriptural  illustration  of  a  word  with  a  handle 
to  it,  and  of  the  way  in  which  these  handled  words  can 
be  cleverly  appropriated.  When  the  servants  of  the 
vanquished  Benbadad,  girded  with  sackcloth,  and  with 
ropes  on  their  heads,  delivered  their  master's  message 
to  the  king  of  Israel :  "  Thy  servant  Benhadad  saith,  1 
pray  thee,  let  me  live,"— the  feeble  Ahab  exclaimed, 
"  Is  be  yet  alive  ?  He  is  my  brother."  «  My  brother  ? 
— what  a  handle  was  this !  And  the  narrative  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  they  were  diligently  watching  for  some 
such  handle,  and  that ''  they  did  hastily  catch  it;  and 
they  said,  <  Thy  brother  Benhadad.' " 

In  a  similar  way  the  words  of  God  have  all  handles  to 
them — handles  which  faith  is  ever  quick  to  notice  and 
eager  to  seize.  In  the  case  of  the  gospel  invitations, 
these  handles  are  easily  seen,  nay,  they  are  made 
obtrusively  manifest;  and  they  lay  tiiemsdves  within 
the  fingers  of  a  troubled  sinner,  as  if  to  provoke  him  to 
close  his  hand  upon  them  Such  a  beautiful  handle  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  word  "  whosoever,"  in  John  iil  16, 
Rev.  xxiL  17 ;  or  in  the  word  ^siimers,"  in  1  Tim.  I 
16.  Indeed,  the  gospel  message  bristles  with  handles; 
although,  alas !  the  blind  eyes  of  anxious  unbdief  can- 
not clearly  see  them,  neither  can  its  numbed  fingers 
feel  their  kindly  and  suggestive  toucL 

But  while  this  is  true  of  the  phiin  and  sunple  words 
of  the  gospel  offer,  and  of  the  ordinary  promises  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  also  true  that  every  word  of  God  has  a  handle 
to  it,  and  brings  us  mercy,  if  we  have  only  spiritual  dis- 
cernment to  discover  tlie  handle,  and  courage  of  faith 
to  lay  hold  upon  it  His  threatenings  as  well  as  his 
promises,  his  seeming  refusals  as  well  as  his  loring 
invitations,  have  all  gracious  handles  to  them;  though, 
ofttimes,  it  is  only  the  fathers  and  the  men  of  might  irho 
can  make  a  good  use  of  them.  To  many  a  tried  dis- 
ciple, the  word  of  the  strong  angel  at  Peniel,  as  he 
wrestled  with  the  weeping  and  wearied  Jacob,  would  have 
ended  the  strife,—"  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  bresketh.'* 
Many— perhaps  most— would,  at  such  a  word,  have 
loosened  their  grasp  in  very  awe,  and  let  the  mighty 
wrestler  free.  But  Jacob  acted  differently.  The  word, 
at  first  sound,  was  certainly  unfavourable;  bat  practised 
Jacob  speedily  discovered  that  it  had  a  handle  to  it, 
and  he  boldly  laid  a  sturdy  grasp  upon  it  **Lei  mc 
^,"— "let  MB  "—did  you  fAj^^Ut  mef^  Ah,  then, 
it  seems  that  your  going  depends  on  my  consenting, 
and,  if  so,  I  will  never  consent  to  thy  going.  No;  '*  I 
wlQ  hot  let  trbb  go,  except  thou  VLEaa  meT  **  And,** 
it  is  added,  "  he  blessed  him  there."  My  brother,  hast 
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tbou  skill  in  ordering  thy  speech  before  God  in  fashion 
Iil[e  this;  canst  thou  thus  turn  his  seeming  refusals  into 
prevailing  pleas  ? 

We  see  a  similar  illustration  in  the  story  ^vhich  is 
ghren  us  of  Moses  on  the  mount.  God  had  told  him 
there  how  Israel  had  sinned  in  making  themselves  a 
molten  calf  to  worship  it,  and  he  ends  with  saying, — 
^Let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against 
them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them:  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation."  "  Let  mk  alohb,  that 
my  wrath  may  wax  hot !  "—what  a  tempting  handle  ! 
It  seems  that  the  wrath  shall  not  wax  hot,  and  Israel 
shall  not  he  consumed,  unless  Moses  Ut  Ood  cdone.  So 
Moses  took  the  hint,  and  casting  himself  with  all  his 
might  into  the  breach,  he  did  not  let  God  alone,  but 
he  besought  and  remonstrated  till  *^  the  Lord  repented 
of  the  eTii  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people.*' 
What  a  lesson  to  all "  the  Lord's  remembrancers ! "  How 
mnch  does  feeble  £uth  overlook  in  its  semi-blindness, 
and  how  much  does  it  lose  by  an  unholy  bashfulness 
which  leads  it  to  take  the  first  word  of  refusal,  and  to 
be  too  easily  persuaded  to  let  God  alone  ? 

A  still  more  encouraging  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  little  story  of  the  Syrophenician 
voman.  To  her  first  earnest  entreaties  for  mercy,  Jesus 
answered  her  not  a  word.  When  at  length  he  did 
speak,  he  spoke  only  to  the  disciples,  and  he  did  so  in 
the  liuignage  of  almost  direct  refusal.  '^  I  am  sent,"  he 
ttidy  "  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
Still  she  kneels,  and  still  she  supplicates.  Will  the 
Lord  not  open  his  lips  to  her  at  all  ?  At  length  he 
speaks,  but  his  words  were  more  trying  than  his  silence. 
In  the  most  of  suppliants  they  would  have  utterly  ex- 
tinguished every  hope.  ''And  Jesus  said  unto  her, 
Let  the  children  first  be  filled;  for  it  is  not  meet  to  take 
the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs." 
What  a  tiying  answer !  Had  that  humble  spirit  been 
in  the  least  degree  less  humble,  the  degrading  epithet 
cf  ^  dog"  would  have  roused  its  pride;  had  that  earnest 
pkader  been  less  earnest,  the  blunt  rebuff  would  have 
quenched  her  ardour.  But  her  futh  was  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  overturned  by  any  blast;  her  humility  was 
incapable  of  being  offended  by  any  expression,  however 
siigfatang.  So,  in  an  instant,  the  sharp-sighted  pleader 
discerned  at  least  two  handles  on  the  word,  where 
ordinary  iaith  would  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
handle  at  alL  ''Let  the  children  first  be  filled,"  he 
says.  Ah,  then,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  he 
does  not  absolutely  refuse  to  help  me,  though,  indeed,  I 
must  be  patient  till  my  betters  are  fully  served.  And, 
again,  though  I  am  only  a  dog,  and  have  no  right  to  the 
pcrtkm  of  a  diild,  still  he  acknowledges  me  to  be  a  dog; 
and  surely  I  am  not  going  out  of  my  place  if  I  put  in 
my  bumble  claim  to  the  dog's  portion,  and  if  I  crouch 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  children  to  gather  the  waste 
crumbs  which  drop  from  their  abundant  feast  (^mbs 
and  castaway  fra^ents,  from  a  table  like  his,  will  form 
an  ample  feast  for  a  hungry  dog  like  me !    Astonishing 


triumph  of  faith !  few  have  ever  entered  with  a  sym- 
pathy so  perfect  into  the  mind  of  Christ  Instantly  the 
stem  look  relaxed  into  the  softest  of  gracious  smiles, 
for  its  sternness  had  been  assumed  only  for  the  strong 
trial  of  a  strong  believer.  "  0  woman,"  he  said,  "  great 
is  thy  faith ;  my  table  lies  spread  before  thee,  choose 
and  eat  to  satisfaction  on  its  finest  dainties,  for  thou  art 
one  of  the  dearly-beloved  children;  yea,  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt"  And  her  daughter  was  made  whole 
from  that  hour. 

Faith  in  God  needs,  in  every  case,  to  be  exercised  in 
a  measure  of  darkness;  indeed,  if  there  were  no  perplex- 
ing darkness,  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
confiding  faith.  The  gulf  to  be  bridged  may  be  wider  or 
it  may  be  narrower;  the  venture  which  faith  is  called  to 
make  may  be  more  or  less  perilous  in  the  eyes  of  reason ; 
but  there  is  always  a  gulf,  always  a  venture,  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  person 
under  trial ;  and  each  individual  shall  find  his  own 
testing*time  to  be  trying  enough  to  fleshly  reason. 

"  He  knows  how  much  the  weak  can  bear. 
And  helps  them  when  they  cry ; 
The  strongest  have  no  strength  to  spare, 
For  such  he'll  strongly  try." 

The  closer  a  man*s  walk  is  with  his  Saviour,  and  the 
more  extensive  his  past  experience  of  that  Saviour's 
perfect  faithfulness,  the  higher  will  be  his  present  esti- 
mate of  the  real  help  which  the  word  of  the  gracious 
Promisor  secures  to  him.  Whatever  might  be  Mary's 
motive  for  calling  her  son's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  his 
reply, — "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come,"~6eems  to  have  inspired  her  with 
the  assurance  that,  in  due  time,  he  would  supply  their 
need.  She  therefore  tarns  at  once  to  the  servants,  and 
confidently  charges  them  to  do  whatsoever  he  shall  bid 
them.  Now,  when  we  look  carefully  at  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  the  premises  from  which  Mary  drew  so 
confident  a  conclusion  seem  to  be  very  slender  indeed. 
We  can  find  in  the  words  themselves  scarcely  more  than 
the  mere  absence  of  a  blank  refusal  And  yet,  perhaps, 
it  was  from  the  mere  absence  of  this  refusal  that  Maiy 
drew  her  warrant  for  speaking  so  confidently.  Through 
long  experience,  she  had  come  to  know  the  exact  value 
of  his  slightest  word,  and  she  had  learned  that  in  every 
case  he  always  did  much  more  than  he  had  encouraged 
his  hearer  to  expect  She  had  made  her  formal  appeal 
to  him  in  r^ard  to  their  want  of  wine ;  and  if,  in  reply- 
ing to  this  appeal,  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse,  but 
only  spoke  of  the  fitting  time  being  not  yet  come,  she 
counted  with  confidence  on  his  help  when  the  right 
season  should  arrive.  And  be  it  noted,  that  when 
Mary  set  us  this  example  of  seizing  by  their  ready 
handles  the  words  of  her  divine  son,  she  had,  for  the 
warrant  of  her  implicit  faith,  nothing  but  the  word  it- 
self, and  her  past  experience  of  his  peculiar  style  of  ful- 
filling his  promises,  whether  direct  or  implied— for 
hitherto  he  had  never  wrought  any  miracle.  What  a  key 
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does  this  little  narrative  afford  us  for  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  words  of  Jesus.  He  ivill  do  every- 
thing that  his  word  can  be  shown  to  imply ;  and  he 
will  do  something  more.  He  will  never  do  less  than  he 
has  said.  Faith  like  Mary's  he  delights  to  honour,  by 
fulfilling  to  the  uttermost,  and  beyond  the  uttermost, 
the  word  on  which  he  has  caused  us  to  hope.  He  is 
able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  what  we  even 
think.  All  who  have  ventured  on  his  promises,  have 
had  to  say  with  good  John  Bunyan,  **  God  has  a  bigger 
mouth  to  speak  with  than  I  have  a  heart  to  conceive 
with." 

Even  the  words  of  divine  threatening  have  gracious 
handles  affixed  to  them,  which,  if  a  man  will  only  seize, 
he  may  use  them  to  his  own  great  blessing  and  comfort 
Such  a  word,  for  instance,  is  that  in  Luke  xiv.  21 :  *<  Then 
the  master  of  the  house  being  angry^  What  a  start- 
ling word  to  a  presuming  sinner  is  that  word  ^*  angry /^ 
And  yet,  when  looked  at  by  eyes  which  are  beginning 
to  see  things  in  God's  light,  what  a  blessed  handle  is 
affixed  to  it.  Angry !— then  God  is  at  least  sincere  in 
making  all  these  most  gracious  invitations  and  remon- 
strances, else  he  would  not  be  angry  when  they  are 
neglected.  Insincerity  often  offers  help  which  it  feels 
constrained  to  offer,  merely  for  sake  of  appearances ;  but 
the  insincere  offerer  is  never  angry  when  his  disin- 
genuous overtures  are  declined.  Indeed,  he  is  rather 
pleased,  for  the  hollow-hearted  man  has  now  the  credit 
of  having  made  the  offer,  while  yet  he  is  spared  the 
cost  of  having  his  offer  accepted.  But  the  invitations 
and  promises  of  God  are  not  of  this  kind.  Infinitely 
sincere,  they  are  meant  to  be  heartily  accepted ;  and  if 
the  anxious  soul  will  look  with  care  at  this  alarming 
but  nevertheless  comforting  word  '^  angry,"  he  will  see 
a  handle  on  it  which  almost  provokes  his  ready  grasp ; 
and,  if  he  will  lay  hold  on  it  and  cling  to  it,  he  will  find 
that  the  very  word  which  thunders  forth  threatenings 
of  anger  to  the  careless,  can  sweetly  whisper  love  and 
mercy  in  the  ear  of  a  believing  penitent. 

As  in  all  other  things,  our  blessed  Saviour  is  in  this 
also  our  perfect  pattern.  In  teaching  us  how  we  should 
grasp  the  words  of  God  by  their  right  handles,  he  has 
left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.  In 
his  own  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  he  has  shown  his 
tried  disciples  where  to  find,  and  how  to  wield,  our  only 
infallible  weapon.  "It  is  written;"  "  It  is  written ;" 
and,  '*  Again  it  is  written."  And  who  would  have 
thought  that  there  lay  hid,  in  the  divine  words  which 
he  quotes,  such  depths  of  meaning  and  such  force  of 
power  as  our  Lord  has  shown  us  may  be  found  in  them  ? 
Again,  in  his  encounter  with  the  Sadducees,  what  an 
overwhelming  argument  does  he  bring  out  of  the  simple 
words  of  Exod.  iii.  6 — ^an  argument  which  any  eye  can 
see  after  it  is  pointed  out,  but  which  the  sharpest  eye 
had  not  been  able  to  detect,  till  he  indicated  it  And 
let  us  particularly  notice  that,  in  making  this  quotation, 
our  Lord  does  so  in  terms  which  assure  us  of  our  per- 
sonal right  and  title  to  appropriate  eveiy  word  which 


stands  on  the  sacred  page,  whether  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Old ;  no  matter  to  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally addressed.  He  says  (Matt  xxii  31),  "  But  as 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read 
that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  Spokjut  mrro  tou  !  Why, 
these  words  were  spoken  to  the  ears  of  Moses  alone,  as 
he  stood  in  stricken  awe  before  the  burning  bush,  amid 
the  profonndest  solitudes  of  Horeb.  Yes;  and  if  they 
bad  been  left  unrecorded  they  might  have  concerned 
Moses  alone ;  but  having  been  recorded  for  us  in  the 
Book  of  God,  they  are  there,  not  for  Mosesf  sake,  but 
for  ours ;  spoken  not  to  Moses  only,  but  spoken  now 
"unto  tou"  as  welL  "For  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for  ovb  learning"  (Bom. 
XV.  4).  Let  us  then  encourage  our  feeble  £aith  by  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  we  are  granted  full  right  and  title  to 
grasp  every  word  in  God's  Book  by  its  readiest  handle, 
if  we  only  see  to  it  that  it  is  the  hand  of  £uth,  and  not 
of  presumption,  which  lays  hold  on  it  The  words  of 
Tyndale  the  martyr  are  not  too  strong:  "As  tboa 
readest,  think  that  every  syllable  pretaineth  to  thine 
own  self ;  and  suck  out  the  pith  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  its  beginnings,  true  faith  always  consists  in  a 
man's  thus  taking  God's  words  by  the  handler  For 
faith,  though  it  always  leads  to  doing  as  its  fruit,  is,  in 
itself,  not  a  doing,  but  a  receiving.  Our  l^gal  and  self- 
reliant  heart,  eager  to  establish  our  own  righteousness 
and  to  stand  by  our  own  strength,  instead  of  submitting 
to  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  having  the  strength  of 
Jesus  made  perfect  in  our  weakness,  would  turn  Calvary 
into  a  second  Sinai,  and  distil  a  new  law  oat  of  the  grace 
of  the  gospel  promises.  But  the  gospel  is  no  modified, 
mitigated  law.  It  ib  a  message  of  simple  mercy,  taking,  of 
course,  ample  care  of  the  glory  of  God,  while  amply  pro- 
vided for  the  need  of  man.  In  it  God  holds  out  to  the 
sinner  his  word  of  richest  mercy,  with  its  handle  ob- 
trusively turned  towards  him,  saying,  "  I  am  Jehovah, 
your  Holy  Ojie"  (Isa.  xliiL  15) :  and  individual  &ith 
grasps  the  gracious  word  by  its  handle,  and  joyfully  re- 
sponds, "  0  Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy  One  "  (Hah.  L  12> 

Before  there  can  be  true  faith  in  God,  each  of  these 
two  distinct  actions  must  have  been  accomplished. 
There  can  be  no  fiaith  till  God  has  spoken,  and  till  man 
has  trustingly  responded  to  the  divine  speech.  If  God 
has  not  spoken,  then  there  is  neither  word  nor  handle 
on  which  to  operate.  Let  us  be  specially  careful  cq 
this  point ;  for  our  perverse  hearts  are  quite  as  ready  to 
trust  without  any  warrant,  as  they  are  slow  to  believe 
when  God  has  plainly  spoken.  How  many  are  there 
who  seem  to  thmk  that  the  faith  is  all  right,  if  the  con- 
fidence be  only  confident  enough,  in  utter  ignorance 
that  confidence  is  not  faith  at  all,  unless  it  be  building 
on  a  divinely  given  promise.  Faith  comes  only  by 
hearing,  and  this  kind  of  hearing  comes  only  by  the 
word  of  God ;  so  then,  if  there  be  no  word  of  God  on 
the  matter,  there  can  be  no  hearing  and  no  faith.  This 
divine  word  constitates  the  sure  foundation  on  which 
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eYery  trae  pieacher  builds  his  discourse,  and  the  believ- 
ing hearer  his  faith.  Without  such  promise,  confidence 
maj  be  sufficiently  strong ;  but  such  confidence  is  not  faith 
—it  is  only  presumption.  The  man  ^ho,  in  business, 
should  attempt  to  deal  with  the  drafts  and  bonds  of 
his  fellow-men,  as  thousands  are  daily  doing  with  the 
promises  of  Qod's  word,  would  find  himself  very 
speedily  in  the  bankrupt  list,  if  not  in  the  criminal 
celL  What  folly  then  it  is—not  to  speak  of  sin— to 
handle  with  such  unwarrantable  presumption  the  awful 
words  of  God  I 

And  this  same  word  of  Qod,  which  is  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  our  faith,  is  also  useful  to  us  in  the  way  of 
snggesting  our  need.     Herein  lies  one  of  the  most 
notable  benefits  which  are  derived  from  the  continual 
])en]sal  of  Holy  Scripture.    The  eye  powerfully  affects 
the  heart,  as  we  see  daily  in  ordinary  life.    How  fre- 
qnently  have  we  been  taught  to  need  various  little 
appliances  and  comforts,  only  by  seeing  them  in  the 
hands  of  others,  or  even  on  the  tradesman's  counter? 
Without  the  suggestive  sight  of  them,  we  would  scarcely 
bare  discovered  that  we  wanted  them.    In  a  sufficiently 
similar  way  we  are  taught  what  our  spiritual  wants  are, 
ly  having  them  suggested  to  us  in  the  holy  word.  When 
we  listen  to  it  as  it  tells  us  of  the  blessings  which  have 
been  abundantly  enjoyed  by  God*s  children  in  former 
ages,  we  are  stirred  up  to  desire  them  for  ourselves ; 
when  we  allow  our  souls  to  expatiate  in  devout  medi- 
tation on  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  we 
are  powerfully  stimulated  to  set  our  hearts  on  the 
obtaining  of  their  fulfilment.    The  recorded  experiences 
of  the  saints  in  former  days,  together  with  abundant 
aliosions  to  the  grace  which  in  Christ  Jesus  has  been 
provided  to  meet  our  need,  as  well  as  theirs,  suggests  to 
ns  a  sense  of  these  needs,  and  awakens  within  us  long- 
ings which  might  never  have  existed  without  this 
impulse.    It  ia  the  very  handle  of  the  word  which  often 
1  revokes  the  languid  soul  to  grasp  it,  and  thereby  to 
receive,  in  its  first  stages,  the  grace  which  shall  go  on 
to  display  its  energy  by  intensifying  the  desire  for 
further  grace,  and  by  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  it 

But  while  there  can  be  no  faith  in  God  unless  when 
be  has  spoken;  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  faith 
unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  perfect  truthfulness 
of  his  spoken  word.  It  is  as  necessary  that  we,  on  our 
nde,  grasp  his  word  by  the  handle,  as  it  is  needful  that 
be,  on  his  side,  give  us  a  word  with  a  handle  to  it.  It 
will  not  be  enough  for  us  to  examine  the  word,  or  to 
talk  magniloquently  about  the  word— nay,  it  will  not 
anul  us  in  the  least  though  we  should  study  it  and 
analyse  it,  till^  like  some  question  in  philosophy  or  in 
science,  we  understand  it  perfectly.  The  ancient  Jewish 
rabbis  searched  the  Scriptures  till  they  could  tell  how 
often  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  repeated  in  them; 
ud  yet  our  Lord  might  have  met  the  most  letter-learned 
(^  them  all  with  the  serious  charge,  *'  Te  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures."  Indeed,  one  of  his  most 
frequent  queries  addressed  to  these  adepts  in  the  ver- 
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balism  of  the  Bible  was,  "  Have  ye  never  read  ?  Have 
ye  never  read  ?"  indicating  that  a  man  may  know  all 
that  is  to  be  knotvn  of  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture, 
while  yet  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  Word  of 
Ood.  To  know  this  we  must  ding  to  the  word  by  its- 
handle,  and  venture  our  all  upon  it ;  we  must  have 
head,  and  heart,  and  conscience  all  actively  engaged, 
aU  filled  and  satisfied  with  the  light,  and  love,  and  awe 
of  the  divine  utterance.  And  this  we  can  do,  even 
though  there  may  be  on  our  part  great  mental  darkness, 
whether  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  from  sore  tempta* 
tion ;  for,  while  intellectual  light  as  to  the  qualities  of* 
the  word  dan  be  no  substitute  for  the  hearty  seizing  of* 
it  by  its  handle,  neither  will  great  measures  of  intel* 
lectual  darkness  prevent  the  blessing,  if  the  handle  be 
only  seized  and  firmly  held.  Does  any  one  of  all  the- 
blessed  words  of  God  fit  thy  case,  0  sinful  man  ?  Thea 
grasp  the  fitting  word  as  firmly  as  thou  canst,  for  it  waa 
given  thee  for  this  end.  In  darkness,  in  weakness,  in 
felt  sinfulness,  cling  to  it,  and  the  faithful  speaker  of  it 
shall  not  disappoint  thy  faith— nay,  he  has  been  already 
stirring  thee  up  with  the  handle  of  the  very  word  which 
thou  admirest,  and  the  groanings  and  yearnings  of  thy 
soul,  thy  irrepressible  hopings  and  fearings,  are  all  the 
effect  of  this  very  word,  as  he  thrusts  the  handle  of  it 
into  thy  palm.  Seize  it  at  once,  and  hang  on  it  for 
comfort  and  for  safety. 

When  a  believing  man  thus  seizes  a  divine  word  by 
its  handle,  it  is  not  a  mere  word  of  which  he  has  hold 
—it  is  God.  An  honest  man  identifies  himself  with  his 
word  ;  when  you  have  his  word,  you  have  himself.  He 
cannot  preserve  his  own  credit,  if  he  suffer  the  credit  of 
his  word  to  fail.  God's  word,  too,  is  as  trustworthy  as 
God  himself— nay,  we  can  only  rely  on  himself  by  rely- 
ing on  his  uttered  word.  As  Ambrose  Serle  says,  "  The 
covenant  of  God  is  as  firm  and  stable  as  the  very  being 
of  God  himself."  The  written  word  is  but  the  medium 
through  which  the  living  Word  makes  himself  cognizable 
by  our  faith ;  and  when  our  faith  accepts  the  uttered 
statement,  we  really  stir  up  ourselves  to  lay  hold  on 
God  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7).  And  who  can  measure  the  power 
which  lies  in  the  least  of  the  divine  words  ?  "By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and  all  the 
host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth."  "  For  he 
spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast"  And  this  word  is  still  almighty  as  ever.  He 
sustaineth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.  Worlds, 
systems,  firmaments  wheel  through  their  tremendous 
cycles  just  as  he  bids.  And  that  same  voice,  0  mortal ! 
which  speaks  with  such  effect  to  worlds,  is  speaking  now 
to  thee.  Listen  to  it,  trust  it,  venture  every  length 
on  its  ample  warrant,  and  thou  shalt  find  to  thy  joy  that 
the  word  in  which  thou  confidest  is  nothing  less  than 
almighty.  It  will  not,  cannot  fail  Heaven  and  earth, 
star  and  system,  firmament  and  universe  shall  pass 
away  before  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  God's  promise  shall 
ever  fail  The  Scripture  cannot,  cannot  be  broken. 
Why  then  should  any  of  us  step  so  timidly  on  the  foot- 
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ing  of  ft  word  of  Qod,  as  if  it  were  a  perilous  venture, 
while  we  tread  so  stoutly  on  the  solid  earth,  which 
derives  all  its  firmness  from  the  command  of  God,  and 
which  keeps  us  from  falling  through  into  the  internal 
fires,  only  because  he  bids  it  thus  sustain  us  ?  Let  us  be 
ashamed  of  our  unreasonable  and  needless  fears,  and  let 
us  never  forget  that  he  who  has  but  one  sure  word  of  Qod 
to  stand  on  has  the  firmest  foothold  in  all  the  universe. 

The  whole  life  of  the  believer  is  designed  to  be 
throughout  a  life  of  such  faith.  Bom  at  first  of  the 
word,  he  is  to  be  sustained  simply  by  the  word.  We  walk 
by  faith,  not  by  sight ;  and  this  humble,  trying,  happy 
walk  of  faith  continues  to  the  journey's  end.  To  meet  every 
possible  exigency,  the  Bible  is  filled  with  fitting  promises, 
warnings,  reproofs,  and  instructions,  that  the  man  of 
God,  exercising  faith  in  them  all,  may  be  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.  And  the  simpler  our 
faith  is,  the  more  does  it  honour  God  as  well  as  bless 
ourselves.  If  there  be  a  single  lesson  which  is  impressed 
on  us  more  forcibly  than  another  by  the  history  of  God^s 
dealings  with  his  children,  it  is  that  the  Lord  taketh 
special  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those  who 
with  the  most  childlike  trust  hope  in  his  mercy.  The 
wise— and  this,  in  their  own  sphere,  applies  to  believers 
also — he  taketh  in  their  own  craftiness. 

No  hand  save  the  hand  of  faith  can  rightly  lay  hold 
on  a  word  of  God.  Reason  cannot  do  it ;  for  much  of 
the  word  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  although 
simple  faith  in  a  divine  Witness  is  always  a  most  reason- 
able thing.  Still  the  truth  which  is  revealed  often  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  reason,  but  it  never  can  go  beyond 
the  reach  of  childlike  faith.  Let  God  speak  whatever 
he  may  please,  the  lively  believer  will  at  once  accept 
every  one  of  his  words ;  and  this,  equally,  whether  he 
have  or  have  not  other  grounds  for  faith  besides  tbe 
divine  testimony.  There  is  often  a  danger  that  we 
permit  reason  to  trespass,  Hagar-like,  on  the  loftier 
functions  of  faith ;  and  if  this  be  allowed,  tbe  disorders 
in  the  soul  of  the  over-reasoning  believer  will  at  least 
equal  the  discords  which  prevailed  in  the  household  of 
Abraham.  Nay,  in  trying  to  dear  away  difficulties,  both 
those  which  perplex  our  own  minds  and  those  which 
perplex  the  minds  of  others,  there  is  danger  lest  the 
officious  over-explanation  lead  to  the  substitution  of  some 
very  accommodating  word  of  man  for  the  less  manage- 
able word  of  God,  and  lest  the  soul  be  thus  led  to 
patronize  a  human  theory,  instead  of  clinging  to  a  sure 
and  strengthening  word  of  God.  Even  when  the  evil  is 
not  permitted  to  extend  quite  so  far,  this  practice  of 
over-explanation,  unless  it  be  most  carefully  guarded, 
tends  to  shift  entirely  the  true  grounds  of  genuine  faith. 
Without  formally  avowing  the  principle,  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  tadt  impression  that  we  are  to  believe  chiefly 
becatue  toe  understandf  and  that,  therefore,  we  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  believe  only  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  understand.  No  abandonment  of  tbe  true  ground 
and  measure  of  faith,  as  they  are  taught  us  in  the  Bible, 
could  be  more  complete  than  this.    In  it  God  demands 


that  we  believe  whatever  he  may  say  to  us,  and  that  we 
believe  it  simply  because  it  is  be  who  says  it  True 
faith,  then,  looks  only  to  two  points — toho  it  is  that 
speaks,  and  what  it  is  he  says.  In  the  first  point  it 
finds  its  only  warrant  for  its  unhesitating  confidence; 
in  the  second  it  finds  the  formal  statement  of  the  tnith 
of  which  it  is  now  perfectly  assured. 

This  is,  practically,  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Faith  in  God*s  word  cannot  be  strengthened  by 
over-indulgence  in  our  own  reasonings,  when  these  are 
meant  to  give  additional  and  independent  support  to  the 
point  on  which  we  are  called  to  exercise  faith.  Faith 
finds  its  sure  conviction,  not  in  the  plausible  demonstra- 
tion of  man*s  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  word  of  God  blazes  before  believing 
eyes  in  the  brightness  of  its  own  light;  and  though  the 
healthy  believer  will  not  fanatically  despise  extenial  cor- 
roborations, but  will  wisely  use  them  in  their  own  humble 
sphere,  still  he  does  not  need  such  corroborations  to  in- 
duce him  to  receive  the  most  trying  of  all  the  words  of 
God.  What  such  a  man  believes,  he  knows  to  be  in- 
fallibly true;  and  as  he  knows  this  by  a  much  better  evi- 
dence than  that  of  any  human  reasonings,  so  he  holds 
it  with  a  strength  of  conviction  which  no  reasonings 
could  produce.  The  assurance  of  conviction  which  the 
philosopher  is  able  to  attain  in  his  department  is  much 
less  decided  than  this,  for  the  convictions  of  the  philoso- 
pher are  scarcely  better  than  fluctuatuig  opinions;  bat 
the  humble  believer  not  only  thinks  that  the  case  is  as 
he  believes  it  to  be,  he  actually  knows  it  to  be  so,  for 
his  convictions  are  based  on  nothing  lower  than  the  in- 
fallible testimony  of  God.  The  sure  way,  then,  to  weaken 
faith,  is  to  attempt  to  bolster  it  up  by  adding  man's 
authority  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  authority  of 
God.  The  assurance  which  arises  from  faith  in  God, 
and  the  assurance  which  arises  from  argued  convictions, 
are  essentially  incompatible  with  each  other;  and  if  we 
persist  in  mixing  up  our  own  reasonings  with  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  we  only  increase  our  difficoltifls,  till,  after 
a  certain  point,  simple  faith  becomes  impossible  to  the 
over-reasoning  man.  "  Kill  reason,*'  says  Luther,  in 
his  decided  way,  '^  and  believe  in  Chnst." 

In  attempting  to  lay  hold  on  a  divine  word,  we  most 
not  only  see  to  it  that  it  is  really  a  genuine  word  of  God, 
and  that  we  are  grasping  it  by  its  proper  handle,  but  it 
is  of  equal  importance  that  we  lay  hold  on  it  with  the 
hands  of  faith.  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerfid, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and,  in  incompetent 
hands,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  weapon.  A  man  may  sase 
it  with  the  hand  of  pride,  or  presumption,  or  sloth,  or  of 
some  one  or  other  of  his  fleshly  lusts;  but,  wielded  by 
such  hands,  it  will  only  wound  his  neighbours  and  de- 
stroy himself.  Pride  is  never  so  proud,  presumption  is 
never  so  presuming,  sloth  is  never  so  shameful,  covetous- 
ness  is  never  so  grasping,  as  when  they  ding  to  some 
word  of  God,  and  carry  on  their  unholy  work  under  the 
vaunted  sanction  of  divine  authority.  "  Catch  us  tbe 
foxes,  the  little  foxes,  which  spoil  the  vines/'  said  Bishop 
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Fisher,  in  the  days  of  Henry  YIIL,  qaoting  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  "This  means/'  he  added,  "that  heretics 
aretobe  sappressed  when  they  are  small  and  insignificant; 
oDce  you  let  them  be  full-grown,  there  is  no  dealing  with 
them."  How  often  have  holy  words  been  similarly  misused ! 
It  is  generally  sheer  necessity— a  painful  sense  of  a 
man's  own  desperate  condition— which  stirs  him  up  at 
fiist  to  lay  violent  bands  on  a  word  of  God.  A  bather 
floandering  about  the  edge  of  the  sea  may  be  annoyed 
by  the  floating  timber  against  which  he  bniises  himself; 
but  if  the  same  man  were  foundered  far  from  shore,  he 
would  dutch  the  piece  of  wood  with  tears  of  joy,  know- 
ing that  it  was  bis  only  chance  for  seeing  his  pleasant 
home  again.  And  similarly  welcome  is  the  gospel  word 
to  a  self-despairing  sinner.  All  others  will  assuredly 
trifle  with  it^  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  annoyed  with  it; 
bat  such  an  one  will  grasp  it  with  the  energy  of  a  man 
vho  is  fully  aware  of  his  tremendous  danger. 

And  this  same  principle  applies  equally  to  the  bdiever 
in  the  matter  of  his  personal  sanctification.    With  what 
horror  should  Christ's  redeemed  ones  look  on  sin !    With 
what  shame  and  penitential  sorrow  should  we  regard 
our  condition,  after  all  our  fruitless  efforts  to  cleanse 
ourselves  from  its  loathed  pollutions !    Alas !  that  be- 
lieyers  generally  show  so  little  eagerness  of  desire  to 
escape  wholly  from  the  power  of  sin,  compared  even 
with  what  they  onoe  manifested  when  they  sought  to 
escape  from  its  dreaded  punishment.    Alas !  that,  like 
the  Israelites,  we  who  have  already  ventured  into  the 
depths  of  the  Red  Sea,  driven  thither  by  the  fear  of 
Pharaoh,  should  now  shrink  from  the  less  formidable 
clangers  of  the  sons  of  Anak.    We  are  not  drawn  by  the 
love  of  the  pleasant  land  so  powerfully  as  we  were  once 
driven  by  the  terrors  of  Pharoah  and  his  host.    But,  to 
the  soul  that  has  been  taught  to  abhor  sin  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  and  to  seek  deliverance  from  its  loathed  tyranny 
as  it  never  sought  deliverance  from  the  dreaded  hell;  to 
the  soul  which  has  tried  the  last  of  its  own  expedients 
for  self'sanctification,  and  has  found  it  worthless,  how 
welooDoe  to  such  an  one  is  the  word  which  comes  to  offer 
him  the  desired  boon.    As  sweet,  at  least,  as  was  the 
scft  word  of  mercy  which  spoke  of  pardon  to  his  troubled 
conscience  at  the  first,  comes  now  this  second  gospel, 
which  offers  his  groaning  spirit  the  better  grace  of  grow- 
ing holiness.    Ah,  that  each  one  of  us  were  more  power- 
fully impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  real  condition,  that 
we  might  lift  up  our  loud  outcry  to  God  for  complete 
deliverance  from  it,  and  that  we  might  grasp  with 
becoming  eagerness  the  divine  word  which  brings  it  to 
us.    God's  word  about  the  blood  of  Jesus  may  be  re- 
garded as  pre-eminently  the  gospel  for  the  sinner;  God's 
word  about  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  peculiar 
g'jspel  for  the  believer.     Let  us  never  misplace  them. 
On  no  account  let  the  sinner  be  sent  for  justification  to 
any  work  but  that  of  Christ  upon  the  cross;  neither  let 
the  believer  foolishly  starve  his  soul  by  confining  himself 
exclusively  to  what  is  peculiarly  the  gospel  for  the 
sinner.    The  saint  never  can  outgrow  his  need  of  daily 


and  hourly  resort  to  the  Redeemer's  cross;  but  ^vhile 
he  strengthens  his  grasp  on  the  word  which  continues 
to  speak  to  him  of  the  cleansing  blood,  let  him  reach 
forth  his  other  hand  to  grasp  with  equal  firmness  the 
gospel,  which  is  now  emphatically  his  own  gospel— the 
good  news  about  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  chiefly  because  afflictions  serve  to  intensify  this 
sense  of  urgent  need,  that  they  are  of  use  in  helping  a 
man  to  discern  the  handle  of  some  precious  promise, 
and  in  stirring  him  up  to  lay  vigorous  hands  upon  it. 
The  eye  of  the  prosperous  reader  glides  listlessly  over  a 
psalm  like  the  fiftieth,  and  perhaps  he  never  notices 
that  there  is  such  a  verse  in  it  as  the  beautiful  fifteenth. 
Its  gentle  words  make  as  feeble  an  impression  on  his 
retina  as  the  soft  tinkle  of  the  time-piece,  striking 
the  hours  beside  him,  makes  on  his  ear  when  he  is  occu- 
pied. But  let  the  same  man  be  led  through  fire  and 
through  water,  and  let  this  psalm  again  recur  to  him 
for  reading.  The  gracious  words  of  the  fifteenth  verse 
will  probably  start  out  from  the  page  in  obtrusive  oon- 
spicuousness;  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  his  case  do 
they  now  appear,  that  he  cannot  understand  how  he 
could  have  overlooked  them  before.  Indeed,  affliction 
is  of  service  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  word,  to  value  its  hidden  treasures,  and  to 
appropriate  them  for  our  spiritual  nutriment.  As  the 
ploughman's  toil  would  be  wasted  unless  the  soil  on 
which  he  has  laboured  receive  the  sower's  seed,  so  the 
sufferings  of  the  afflicted  shall  have  been  borne  in  vaii), 
if  they  have  not  helped  him  to  say,  "Thy  word  have  I 
hid  in  my  heart" 

The  Word  of  God  is  not  only  teaching  men,  it  is  try- 
ing us  as  well.  Some  reject  it  rudely,  saying,  "  Go  thy 
way."  Some  bow  it  politely  out  of  doors,  saying,  "  I 
must  needs  attend  to  more  pressing  matters;  I  pray 
thee  have  me  excused."  Others  receive  it,  but  they  do 
so  with  the  left  hand;  while  not  a  few  are  reverently, 
joyfully  seizing  its  handle  with  the  right.  Among  many 
other  testing  matters,  perhaps  the  grand  peculiar  test 
of  the  present  age  turns  on  this :  Will  men  subject  them- 
selves to  the  Word  of  God  simply  because  it  is  the  Word 
of  God  ?  Shall  you,  shall  I,  be  persuaded  to  cast  aside 
all  our  self-reliance,  and  our  idolatrous  creature-con- 
fidences, and  submit  our  judgments,  our  affections,  our 
consciences,  not  to  a  selected  Bible,  not  to  a  corrected 
Bible,  not  even  to  an  interpreted  Bible,  but  to  the  Bible 
as  it  is,  with  all  its  angularities,  and  with  all  its  unex- 
plained and  hitherto  inexplicable  mysteries?  This  is 
the  test,  and  this  test  is  bringing  out  melancholy  results 
in  very  many  cases.  With  aJl  our  zeal  to  circulate  the 
Bible,  and  there  is  not  zeal  enough— with  all  the  warm 
commendations  bestowed  upon  it,  and  no  commendation 
can  be  warm  enough — ^we  need  to  watch  ourselves,  lest 
the  busy  band  and  the  fervent  lip  be  only  the  lifeless 
substitutes  for  a  loving  and  obedient  heart;  lest,  in 
short,  while  we  suspect  not  our  own  unbelief,  the  Bible 
may  really  be  to  us  anything  rather  than  the  awful  word 
of  the  living  God.  J.  d. 
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BY   REV.   J.    A.   WYLIE,   LL.D. 


pME  years  ago  we  passed  a  few  weeks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
This  is  a  region  which  is  equally  re- 
nowned for  its  natural  beauties  and 
its  classical  associations.  The  air  is  soft,  the 
earth  exuberant,  the  sky  is  proverbially  sunny, 
and  the  natives  seem  to  pass  their  lives  in  a  per- 
petual holiday.  They  have  a  careless  if  not  a 
happy  existence.  Of  this  region  a  poet  has 
sung,— 

"  For  pleaaant  air  with  Media  It  contends ; 
From  hilli  twice-bearing  Indian  fruit  descends ; 
Bich  aatnmn  striving  with  the  fragrant  spring. 
The  spring  with  antnmn.    Winter,  wondering. 
With  flowery  locks  and  pregnancy  iinknown. 
Doth  bear  and  gather  apples  of  his  own." 

On  these  lovely  shores  did  Mythology  set  up,  in 
ancient  days,  her  more  sacred  shrines.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  holy  land  of  Paganism  ;  and  though  its 
altars  have  long  since  been  cast  down,  and  priest 
and  worshipper  have  passed  away,  their  remains 
arc  worth  a  visit.  But  first  let  us  speak  of  Naples, 
and  the  scenery  of  its  world-renowned  bay. 

We  stand  looking  towards  the  sea.  Behind  us, 
hung  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  are  the  stately 
buildings  of  the  city,  crowned  by  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  originally  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  waters 
almost  touch  our  feet ;  they  are  calm  as  a  lake, 
and  blue  as  the  sky  above  them.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lovely  bay  there  shoots  up  a  cluster  of 
precipices,  with  the  blended  tints  of  ocean  and 
sky  upon  them,  giving  a  rich  clothing  to  their 
otherwise  naked  peaks.  This  is  the  island  of 
Capri,  the  ancient  Caprese,  the  obscene  haunt  of 
the  tyrant  Tiberius.  The  blue,  mirror-like  bay 
is  set  in  a  crescent  of  glorious  hills.  The  east- 
ern arm  of  this  unrivalled  semicircle  is  specially 
goodly.  The  great  mountains  that  form  it  plant 
their  feet  amid  orchards  and  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  noble  pines,  from  amid  which  peep  out 
white-walled  villages  and  villas,  while  high  above 
them  in  the  blue  sky  tower  the  naked  conical 
summits  of  the  Apennine.  But  amid  all  this 
beauty  and  gaiety,  the  dark  memorials  of  judg- 
ment are  not  wanting ;  for  here  on  this  shore  lie 


the  buried  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
Between  them,  as  if  to  part  in  the  grave  those 
who  were  but  too  closely  joined  in  their  lives  and 
in  their  death,  rises  the  mountain,  with  its  pennon 
of  black  smoke  atop,  from  which,  when  the  cup 
of  the  two  guilty  cities  was  full,  there  was  sud- 
denly rained  upon  them  a  shower  of  brimstone 
and  ashes. 

The  mountains  pursue  their  onward  sweep  to  the 
south,  till  at  last  their  line  terminates  in  the  giant 
promontory  of  Sorrento.  This  headland  is  a  pro- 
minent object  in  the  view  from  Naples.  It  is  not 
less  prominent  in  classic  story.  It  bore  anciently 
the  name  of  Minerva,  and  was  crowned  with  a 
temple  to  Pallas.  Here,  too,  the  Sirens  lay  in 
wait  for  the  passenger,  whom  they  lured  into  their 
cave  by  the  sweetness  of  their  singing.  Their 
story,  which  has  its  moral,  took  its  rise  in  this 
wise  :  On  this  promontory  there  was  erected  an 
academy,  which,  becoming  famous  for  the  depth 
of  its  science  and  the  sweetness  of  its  instructions, 
drew  thither  crowds  of  students.  The  Sirens, 
which  enchanted  men  by  the  melody  of  their 
songs,  were  the  Muses — Learning  and  Eloquence, 
But  this  fountain  of  knowledge  becoming  corrupt, 
its  teachers  prostituted  their  noble  gifts  to  the 
defence  of  tyranny  and  the  perversion  of  manners; 
and  so,  as  it  was  said,  the  Sirens  were  changed 
into  monsters ;  and  the  students  who  flocked 
thither,  instead  of  having  their  virtue  strength- 
ened by  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  were  taught  to 
squander  their  patrimony  in  riot,  and  their  health 
in  effeminency  and  pleasure.  This  was  the  cup 
which  transformed  all  who  tasted  it  into  hogs. 
It  is  a  terrible  truth  in  the  guise  of  a  fable. 
Circe  stiU  lives ;  she  still  presents  her  cup,  and 
the  simple  who  drink  of  it  find  that  it  is  as  deadly 
as  aforetime.  A  narrow  strait  of  only  three  miles 
divides  thb  headland  from  Capri,  on  which  Tibe- 
rius has  left  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  footprints. 

Others,  besides  Circe  and  her  cup,  have  linked 
their  names  and  story  for  ever  with  this  promon- 
tory. To  those  who  are  versed  even  but  moderately 
in  Mediaeval  history,  it  recalls  the  name  of  per- 
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haps  the  greatest  of  the  Popes — Hildebrand. 
Hither  came  Gregory  VIL  to  pass  a  few  last  days 
in  peace,  after  a  life  of  storm.  This  was  the  man 
who  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  the  theocracy ; 
that  is,  of  placing  the  whole  earth  under  the 
direct  govemment  of  Qod.  A  true  idea,  and  one 
vrhich  the  Bible  will  yet  realize ;  but  Gregory  in- 
verted it,  by  substituting  for  God,  God's  vicar ; 
that  is,  himself  and  his  successors.  With  hercu- 
lean courage  he  set  about  realizing  his  great  pro- 
ject He  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  kings ; 
he  deluged  Europe  with  blood ;  he  reaped  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat :  but  finding  that  life 
would  terminate  before  he  had  concluded  his 
grand  enterprise,  he  came  to  the  solitude  of  So- 
lemo  to  die.  "I  have  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  iniquity  " — so  ran  his  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
in  his  last  moments.  We  hold  him  to  have  been 
thoroughly  mistaken;  yet  we  shall  not  venture 
to  accuse  him  of  insincerity,  or  deny  that  he  may 
hare  thought  that  he  was  labouring  for  a  mighty 
good  when  he  strove  by  wiles,  by  arms,  and  by 
anathemas,  to  place  the  world  under  the  rule  of 
the  Papal  theocracy. 

Let  us  now  take  a  moment's  survey  of  the 
western  arm  of  this  glorious  semicircle,  and  then 
we  shall  have  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  famed 
spot  It  is  the  promontory  of  Misenum  which 
stretches  before  us,  where  the  Roman  fleet  of  the 
"  lower  sea  "  usually  lay  at  anchor,  sheltered  from 
the  western  gales  by  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Ischia  and  Procida.  It  runs  into  the  blue  sea  in 
a  fine  curve,  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  tropical 
luxuriance,  consisting  of  the  palm,  the  aloe,  the 
cactus,  the  fig,  and  other  plants.  This  headland 
ia  tame  compared  with  the  confronting  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  has  the  smoking  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius in  its  centre,  and  the  storied  cliff  of  the  Siren 
at  its  extremity, — 

"  WhoM  uionaj  cxovm  far  off  high  PaUm  sees." 

It  is  round  this  headland  that  we  mean  to  pass, 
in  order  to  visit  the  strangely  mythological  region 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  another  world  rather  than 
a  new  locality  which  we  are  about  to  enter, — at 
least  so  would  an  ancient  pagan  have  accounted 
it ;  for  the  poets  filled  it  with  images  which  be- 
long rather  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave  than 
to  that  which  mortals  inhabit  There  they  made 
to  flow  the  dark  river  over  which  Charon  ferried 


the  souls  of  the  departed;  there  they  set  up  the 
tribunal  of  Rhadamanthus,  before  which  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  were  sisted;  and  there  they  placed 
the  sweltering  lake,  overhung  by  eternal  clouds, 
and  the  Elysian  flelds  bathed  in  perpetual  day, 
to  which  the  spirit  was  dismissed,  to  make  its 
final  abode  in  the  realm  of  night  or  in  the  world  of 
day,  according  as  the  sentence  of  the  judge  might 
determine.  Let  us  visit  a  region  to  which  there 
attaches  so  strange,  so  unearthly  an  interest 

We  starts  of  course,  from  Naples,  and  the  first 
two  miles  of  our  journey  lie  aloog  the  shore  of  the 
bay  close  to  the  water.  It  is  an  early  October 
day  of  1864.  The  sky  is  cloudless.  There  is  a 
just  perceptible  sea  breeze,  but  not  enough  to  pro- 
duce even  a  ripple  upon  the  shore,  or  to  stir  the 
flag  which  droops  upon  its  staff  on  St  Elmo.  In 
the  middle  of  the  bay  is  Capri,  surrounded  by  the 
sparkling  waters,  looking  like  a  cloud  of  rich 
azure,  with  tops  of  gold  peering  out  amid  its 
masses  of  blue,  according  as  the  sun  strikes  upon 
its  precipices.  There  is  a  tuft  of  smoke  upon  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius.  What  should  the  mountain 
burst  into  a  sudden  eruption !  It  has  done  so 
aforetime  on  as  calm  a  day.  One  has  half  a  wish 
that  it  would,  that  he  might  have  the  spectacle — 
seen  only  at  the  interval  of  centuries — of  those 
grand  phenomena  which  attend  an  eruption  :  the 
sky  black  with  sulphureous  smoke,  and  lurid  with 
flame;  the  earth  rocking,  the  sea  invading  the 
land  in  mountainous  waves,  and  the  Apennines 
re-echoing  the  awful  bellowings  of  the  mountain ; 
no  unmeet  picture — the  terrified  Neapolitans  have 
sometimes  taken  it  for  the  veritable  reality — 
of  those  convulsions  the  world  is  destined  to  un- 
dergo when  the  hour  of  its  final  dissolution  shall 
have  arrived.  But  we  are  pretty  amply  guaran- 
teed, not  indeed  against  Vesuvius  playing  us  such 
a  trick,  but  against  any  harm  befalling  us  even 
should  it  do  so ;  for  betwixt  us  and  the  danger- 
ous mountain  stands  the  great  St.  Januarius.  H  ere 
he  keeps  his  post,  day  and  night,  all  the  year 
through;  and  there  is  not  a  Neapolitan  who  will 
not  tell  you  that  the  saint  has  Vesuvius  com- 
pletely under  his  command — that  not  a  pufl*  of 
smoke  or  a  spark  of  flame  can  escape  from  the 
crater  but  the  saint  sees  it,  and  must  know  the 
reason  why,  and  what  the  mountain  intends  there- 
by.    And  when  Vesuvius,  despite  the  strict  watch 
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kept  upon  it,  does  get  restive,  and  shake  itself, 
and  sends  the  red  streams  down  its  flanks,  the 
lava  will  turn  back  whenever  it  approaches  the 
feet  of  the  saint;  and  had  it  not  been  for  St 
Januarias,  the  city  of  Naples  would  have  been 
burned  times  without  number.  And  here  indeed 
we  see  the  colossal  image  outside  the  city,  stand- 
ing with  arm  outstretched  toward  Vesuvius,  and 
wearing  a  look  of  command,  as  much  as  to  say  to 
the  unruly  hill.  Yon  may  roar  and  blaze,  and  shake 
yourself  as  much  as  yon  please,  but  my  beloved 
city  of  Naples  I  charge  you  not  to  touch;  no,  not 
even  to  throw  down  one  stone  of  its  walls.  And 
doubtless  the  mountain  holds  the  saint  in  high 
esteem,  and  does  its  best  to  please  him;  but 
there  have  been  times  when  the  fit  has  come  so 
strongly  upon  it  that  it  has  laid  half  the  city  of 
Naples  in  ruins.  But  the  more  serious  part  of 
the  affair  is  that  the  mountain,  by  so  conducting 
itself,  has  shaken  the  authority  of  the  saint  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  Naples. 

But  we  pursue  our  way  along  the  shore.  On 
our  right,  hung  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  which 
St.  Elmo  so  finely  crowns,  are  the  stately  build- 
ings of  Naples.  It  sees  its  own  image  in  the 
pellucid  wave  at  its  feet.  The  name  which  it 
wears  to-day  is  not  that  which  it  bore  in  its  youth. 
Its  first  name,  we  think,  was  the  finer  one — Par- 
thenope — and  linked  the  city  with  the  tragic  story 
of  the  Siren  who  bore  that  name.  As  Ulysses 
sailed  past,  Parthenope  wooed  him  to  turn  aside — 

"  Hither  thj  ship,  of  Greeki  thou  gloty,  steer; 
That  our  eongB  m«j  delight  thee,  anchor  here. 
Never  jet  man  In  sable  bark  saUed  hy^ 
That  gave  not  ear  to  onr  sweet  melody." 

But  the  wary  Greek  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
charmer.  He  held  on  his  course,  and  Parthenope, 
believing  the  power  of  her  enchantments  was 
gone,  in  despair  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  here  interred  And  so  the  town,  says  the 
legend,  which  soon  thereafter  arose  on  the  spot, 
bore  the  name  of  the  unhappy  sea-nymph — 
Parthenope.  An  early  disaster  overtook  it ;  for 
the  Cumseans,  fearing  that  it  might  become  the 
rival  of  their  city,  utterly  razed  it.  They  were 
visited  by  a  plague,  in  chastisement  of  their  deed, 
and  being  admonished  by  the  oracle,  rebuilt  it, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Neapolis,  under  which  it 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Europe, 
while  Cumse  lies    in  ruins.      On  the  one  side 


Naples  leans  upon  Ompania  the  happy,  which 
sends  it  wine  and  com  in  abundance  ;  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  sea,  which  pours  at  its  feet  the 
riches  and  delicacies  of  other  lands.  Its  happy 
conditions  have  been  well  set  forth  by  one  of  its 
own  poets.     Augerianus  thus  sings  of  it : — 

"  Called  the  rare  orchard  of  fair  Cjrprades; 
Galled  the  new  field  of  violant  Hercales; 
Called  the  fat  field  of  Ceres,  crowned  with  com; 
Called  the  rich  Tineyard  of  the  God  unshoxn; — 
Nor  marvel;  for  no  city  like  to  thine. 
For  sweetness,  empire,  beauty,  strength,  com,  wine." 

On  this  shore  Virgil  passed  his  last  days.  How 
different  must  he  have  felt  its  airs  from  the  fogs 
of  his  native  Mantua,  and  the  icy  breezes  which 
at  times  blew  down  upon  it  from  the  Tyrol  To 
this  shore  too,  sated  with  power,  yet  not  sated 
with  adulation,  came  Augustus.  The  imperial 
barge  might  be  seen  skimming  the  bright  waters, 
and  bearing  the  old  man  with  the  haughty  brow 
and  withered  joyless  face,  wrapped  up  in  cloaks, 
and  the  passing  ship  from  the  Levant  would 
hang  up  garlands  and  bum  incense  in  worship  of 
him  who  was  just  passing  into  a  god.  Augustas 
was  the  first  who  made  Capri  a  royal  retreat  On 
landing  on  the  island,  it  is  said,  he  saw  an  old 
sapless  tree  begin  to  flourish  afresh,  and  inferring 
therefrom  the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  place, 
he  resolved  to  make  it  at  times  his  residence.  It 
was  considerations  of  a  very  different  kind  which 
recommended  Capri  to  Tiberius.  Its  shores, 
formed  of  tall  precipices,  and  forbidding  access  on 
all  points  save  one,  which  could  easily  be  defended, 
offered  the  suspicious  and  gloomy  man  an  in- 
violable security.  There,  "sitting  in  caves  of 
Capreae,  with  sorcerers  and  courtezans,"  he  could 
strike  down  whom  he  would  with  his  death- 
warrants,  and  revel  without  restraint  in  pleasures 
from  which  pen  and  mind  turn  away  with  horror. 

A  greater  than  Caesar  has  left  his  imperishable 
traces  on  this  shore.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  a 
com  ship  of  Alexandria,  Caxtor  and  Pollux  by 
name,  might  have  been  seen  entering  this  bay, 
and  ranning  right  before  a  fair  wind  for  Pnteoli 
It  had  on  board  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles, 
who  was  coming  as  a  prisoner  to  Rom&  The 
scenery  of  the  bay,  in  its  main  outlines,  would 
present  itself  to  Paul  almost  exactly  as  it  does  to 
us  at  this  day.  He  would  enter  it  about 
morning,  when  the  sun's  rays,  streaming  over  the 
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sammita  of  tbe  Apeninnes  on  the  east,  would 
light  up  the  bay,  gild  the  precipices  of  Capreae, 
which  he  was  now  passing,  and  strike  fiill  on  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  toward  which  he  was 
bearing,  and  where  he  conld  see,  lying  at  anchor, 
the  Roman  fleet.  The  eye  of  the  apostle  wonld 
light  on  Yesavias,  which  had  been  quiescent  for 
ages.  He  wonld  see  vines  and  myrtles  clothing 
its  sides,  and  its  smooth  grassy  conical  top,  un- 
marked save  by  a  few  fissures  in  the  rock,  the 
memorials  of  eruptions  which  had  happened  in 
the  olden  time,  but  which  no  one  then  Uving  ex- 
pected ever  to  happen  again.  He  would  see  the 
towns  of  Hercukneum  and  Pompeii  nestling  on  the 
shore  under  tl^  shadow  of  the  peaceful  Vesuvius. 
Yielding  to  the  pleasures  of  that  seductive  region, 
they  lived  joyously,  nor  once  dreamed  of  what 
was  preparing  for  them  within  that  very  moun- 
tam  at  whose  feet  they  so  securely  dwelt,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  was  to  convert  them  into 
the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the  modem  world. 
It  was  Paul's  first  approach  to  the  Italian  coast,  and 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  interest  with  which  he 
would  scan  it  from  his  vessel's  deck.  It  would 
offer  much  that  was  already  familiar  to  his  eye, 
coming,  as  he  did,  from  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
for  at  that  period  this  coast  was  quite  as  much  Greek 
as  Roman ;  and  above  all,  he  knew  that  this  region 
was  the  chief  seat  of  that  mythology  which  had 
grown  up  in  Greece,  and  had  here  found  a  new 
home,  but  which,  although  protected  by  all  the 
power,  and  fed  by  all  the  wealth  and  vice  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  destined  to  fall  before  the 
preaching  of  that  cross  for  which  he  was  now  an 
ambassador  in  bonds.  Such,  doubtless,  were  the 
reflections  that  occupied  the  mind  of  the  great 
prisoner,  as,  passing  through  the  Roman  galleys, 
through  the  merchantmen  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  pleasure-boats  of  the  luxurious  Baians,  who 
were  out  for  enjoyment  on  the  waters  of  the  bay 
before  the  sun  should  be  hot,  he  sped  onwards, 
and  drew  towards  the  harbour  of  Puteoli,  where  a 
few  disciples  waited  his  landing. 

The  gospel,  which  we  see  entering  Italy  in  the 
person  of  its  great  preacher,  did  triumph.  The 
temples  of  Baice  were  cast  down,  and  the  oracle 
of  Cumsd  became  dumb.  But  this  early  success 
was  only  the  presage  of  that  full  triumph  which 
Providence  postponed  to  a  future  age.     Slow  to 


us,  whose  brief  career  is  completed  in  threescore 
years  and  ten,  appears  the  progress  of  the  truth  and 
the  march  of  events,  but  not  so  to  Him  with 
whom  *'one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years."  It 
needs  the  life-time  of  many  successive  generations 
to  teach  great  lessons  and  accomplish  great  revolu- 
tions. The  world  was  not  yet  prepared  to  receive 
and  retain  the  gospel  in  all  its  spirituality.  The 
temples  and  shrines  which  were  cast  down  in  the 
first  age  were  raised  up  again  in  mediaeval  times ; 
and  the  mythology  which  fell  before  the  first 
preaching  of  the  cross  had  a  second  era  of 
flourishing.  It  rose  from  what  men  thought  its 
tomb,  in  a  subtler  form,  and  with  a  more  malig- 
nant spirit  And  here  on  these  shores,  where 
the  seeds  of  the  first  paganism  had  been  so  pro- 
fusely scattered,  did  the  second  paganism  spring 
up  with  extraordinary  luxuriance,  the  soil  having, 
as  it  were,  an  inherent  aptitude  for  such  kind  of 
produce.  Before  concluding  our  walk  along  the 
shore,  let  us  glance  back  at  the  temples  of  Naples, 
and  see  whether  they  come  much  behind  the  pagan 
shrines  of  that  mythological  region  which  we  are 
now  on  our  way  to  visit. 

The  churches  of  Naples  are  numerous,  and  their 
riches  and  grandeur  are  something  wonderfuL 
Rich  altar-pieces;  vessels  of  gold  and  silver; 
pictures  and  sculptures ;  floor,  walls,  and  roof  of 
precious  marbles ;  pillars  by  the  score,  and  some- 
times by  the  hundred, — form  a  combination  of 
grandeurs  truly  amazing.  The  traveller  Mission 
presents  his  reader  with  a  description  of  a  great 
number  of  these  churches,  and  then  concludes, 
"  I  omit  three  hundred  others  to  avoid  a  tedious 
prolixity."  The  following  shows  us  what  passes 
for  poverty  among  the  religious  at  Naples.  "  Twa 
of  the  Theatines,"  says  Mission,  ''having  carried 
us  to  their  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  those 
good  fathers  declared  to  us,  by  way  of  discourse, 
the  poor  condition  of  their  order,  who  have,  say 
they,  more  reason  than  any  other  to  complain,  be- 
cause if  the  Mendicants,  for  example,  are  not 
permitted  to  possess  any  goods,  yet,  at  least,  they 
have  liberty  to  beg;  whereas  the  poor  and  un- 
happy Theatines  live  only  on  God's  providence, 
possessing  nothing,  and  not  daring  to  ask  any- 
thing. Arguing  after  this  manner,  when  they 
had  made  us  observe  the  various  magnificencies 
of  their  church,  they  brought  us  into  the  vestry^ 
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^liere  we  found  fourteen  great  cupboardB,  with 
double  doors,  all  fiUed  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  precious  ornaments — a  treasure 
of  poor  people  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  in- 
ordinate ambition  of  courtiers." 

Still  more  wonderful  are  the  relics  and  miraculous 
images.  At  the  church  of  St  John  Carbonnara 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius  boils  up  when  one  puts 
it  near  the  shrine  in  which  the  body  of  the  saint 
is  kept  The  blood  of  St  John  Baptist,  which  is 
a^  St  Maria  Donna  Romita,  makes  a  like  ebulition 
while  the  priests  are  saying  the  mass  of  the 
beheading  of  that  saint  We  will  say  nothing  of 
the  pieces  of  the  trae  cross,  the  nails,  the  branches 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  nor  of  a  countless  number 
of  like  rarities,  the  mere  enumeratiou  of  which 
would  tire  both  the  reader  and  ourselves.  At  St 
Dominic  Major  was  kept,  and  we  presume  still 
is,  the  crucifix  which  said  one  day  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "  Thou  hast  written  well  of  me,  Thomas : 
what  reward  wilt  thou  havel"  To  which  St 
Thomas  modestly  answered,  "  None  but  thyself." 
The  legend  adds  that  this  holy  man,  being  then 
in  a  rapture,  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  lifted  him 
three  feet  from  the  earth,  and  so  sustained  him 
for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  a  crucifix  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines  which  is  reputed 
to  have  held  a  long  conversation  with  Pope 
Pius  v.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  words, 
uttered  in  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  were 
written  down  and  preserved.  The  crucifix  of 
St  Mary  of  the  Carmelites  bowed  its  head  at  the 
sight  of  a  cannon  ball  which  was  coming  full 
against  it  This  was  in  the  year  1439,  when 
Don  Pedro  of  Aragon  was  besieging  Naples. 
The  ball  struck  off  the  crown  of  the  crucifix. 


which  was  wont  to  be  shown  eveiy  year  on  the 
first  Friday  of  March  and  the  second  hoUday  in 
Christmas.      In  the  church  of  St  Agnello  is 
another  crucifix  which  spoke.     The  occasion  of 
its  breaking  silence — ^two  men  quarreUmg  over  a 
sum  of  money — was  not  the  most  dignified.    Id 
the  same  church  is  the  image  of  St  3Iary  of 
Intercession,  which  held  long  discourses  with  the 
<<  blessed  Jane,"  mother  of  St  Agnello,  and  with 
St  Agnello  himself.     Whether  men  now-a-days 
are  less    worthy   of    such   divine  converse,  or 
whether  the  change  is  in  the  crucifixes  them- 
selves, we  know  not,  but  the  only  token  of  r^ard 
they  now  condescend  to  bestow  on  mortals  is 
to  wink,  or  to  shed  tears.     "  Mouths  have  they, 
but  they  do  not  speak,"  it  was   ssdd  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen.     The  gods  of  the  medieval 
Eomanists  were  not  exposed   to    this  reproach, 
unless,  indeed — which  is  not  to  be  supposed- 
tradition  has  handed  down  fables  for  facts ;  fur 
not  only  had  they  mouths,  but  they  spoke.  If  in 
our  day  they  are  not  so  eloquent,  the  reason  doubtr 
less  is  that  there  are  no  such  saints  now  as  there 
were  theu.     And  yet  something   like  this  did 
happen  in  pagan  times.     A  great  many  prodigies 
occurred  at  Rome  some  time  before  the  Trium- 
virate ;  and  among  others,  several  statues  of  the 
gods  sweat  blood  and  water,  and  there  was  an  ox 
that  spoke.     Under  the  empire  of  Cahguk  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  burst  forth  into  such  loud  fits 
of  laughter,  that  those  who  were  takingnt  down 
to  carry  it  to  Bome  fled  away  terrified,  and  left 
their  work  undone.   A  crow  is  said  to  have  prog- 
nosticated misfortune  to  Domitian.     But  these 
feats,  the  candid  reader  will  allow,  leave  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  prodigies  performed  by  the  cruci- 
fixes and  images  of  Home. 
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BT  THE  BEV.  K  PILATTE,  KICE. 


BOUT  the  beginning  of  the  year  1855, 

the  members  of  the  French  Protestant 

Church  of  Nice  remarked  the  presence 

of  two  new-comers  amongst  them. 

They  were  old  men,  evidently  two  friends,  and 

their  age,  regularity  of  attendance,  and  attention, 

were  striking.     One,  feeble  and  broken  down, 


walked  with  difiiculty;  the  other  was  younger, 
tall,  and  of  noble  aspect,  and  seemed  vigorous  still, 
despite  his  white  hair.  I  was  not  long  of  making 
their  acquaintance,  and  here  is  what  I  learned  about 
them. 

Mr.  de  M ^le,  the  younger  of  the  two  old 

men,  was  about  seventy  years  of  age^  distinguished 
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by  his  talents,  his  position,  and  the  celebrated 
name  he  bore.  He  was  by  birth  a  Homan  Catholic, 
but  a  Catholic  of  liberal  principles,  educated  under 
the  influences  of  Jansenist  ideas,  and  familiar  with 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel  He  had  followed 
with  deep  interest  the  deliberations  of  his  Church 
on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  had  by  his 
own  studies  come  to  the  conviction  that  that  dogma 
was  at  once  contraiy  to  Scripture  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Bomish  Church. 

When  this  superstition  was  illegally  declared 

by  the  Pope  to  be  a  dogma  of  faith,  Mr.  de  M 

rejected  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  Christian 
cunTictions ;  he  saw  in  the  proclamation  of  this 
new  dogma  a  kind  of  apostasy  of  his  Church,  and 
resolved  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  purer  faith  and 
more  solid  teaching  than  that  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  satisfied.  Providence  led  him  to 
our  chapeL  He  had  been  attending  it  with  pleasure 
for  some  time,  when  he  met  an  old  friend  who 
had  lived  for  twenty  years  in  this  town,  to  which 

Mr.  de  M only  came  from  time  to  time  to 

spend  the  winter  months. 

"  Do  ypu  know,''  said  he,  "  that  I  now  attend 
your  church  ?  How  is  it  that  I  never  see  you 
there!" 

"My  church!"  answered  the  other.     "What 
.   do  you  mean )      Is  there  a  Protestant  church 
herel" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  de  M ,  "  and  has  been 

for  years.  You  must  go  with  me ;  we  are  both 
old,  and  there  one  hears  what  one  much  needs  to 
know.  I  wiU  call  for  you  on  Sunday,  and  take 
you  there.*' 

He  to  whom  Mr.  de  M thus  spoke  was 

named  S .   He  was  bom  in  Lyons,  of  Appen- 

2ellese  parents,  on  the  1st  of  January  1768,  and 
was  therefore,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  about 
eighty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  still,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  Ills  faculties ;  and  the  liveliness  of  his  char- 
acter, the  pleasantness  and  the  perfect  urbanity 
of  lus  manner,  as  well  as  the  vivacity  of  his  fine 
intellect,  seemed  unimpaired  by  time.  He  was, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  rich  in  recollections, 
and  his  conversation  abounded  in  interesting  facts 
about  men  and  events  of  both  the  past  and  the 
present  century.  He  had  led  an  honourable  life 
>A  the  world,  he  possessed  a  modest  fortune,  and 


was  universally  respected ;  but,  sad  to  say,  he 
had  run  his  long  career  without  a  thought  of  God, 
and  now  he  was  approaching  its  close  not  knowing 
what  might  become  of  his  soul,  and  giving  him- 
self no  concern  about  it  He  was  bom  of  evan- 
gelical parents,  but  had  lived  in  a  period  when 
infidelity  reigned.  Amid  the  conflict  of  passions 
and  the  whirl  of  business  he  had  remained  a 
stranger  to  trae  piety,  and,  humanly  speaking, 
he  would  have  continued  thus,  but  for  the  pro- 
vidential interposition  of  his  Eoman  Catholic 
friend. 

The  Sunday  following  the  above-mentioned  in- 
terview, the  two  old  men,  supporting  one  another, 
entered,  and  took  their  places  on  one  of  the 
benches  of  our  humble  chapel ;  and  from  that  day 
forth  I  had  no  listeners  more  regular  or  more 

attentive;   especially  Mr.  S ,  to  whom  the 

gospel  was  something  quite  new,  seemed  as  de- 
lighted to  hear  it  as  he  was  amazed.  Occa- 
sionally I  saw  him  in  private,  but  he  was  very 
reserved  on  all  religious  subjects  ;  and  though  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  work  of  Qod  in 
his  soul,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  determine  its 
nature  and  extent. 

One  day,  however,  he  called  on  me,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  private  interview. 

"I  wish,"  said  he,  "to  purchase  a  book  of 
prayers." 

"  Why  a  book  ]"  said  I ;  "  can  you  not  pray 
without  a  book  1 "  • 

"  Pray  without  a  book !" 

"  Certainly ;  say  to  God  what  you  feel  and  what 
you  think;  ask  him  plainly  what  you  require. 
This  is  prayer;  and  since  Jesus  Christ  has  told 
us  that  all  things  whatsoever  we  shall  ask  of  the 
Father  in  his  name  we  shall  receive,  you  may 
boldly  go  to  him." 

This  aspect  of  prayer  seemed  to  strike  the  old 
man.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  "  I  have 
never  prayed." 

"  Haste,  then,  and  pray,  for  your  time  is  short" 

I  shall  not  relate  all  that  day's  conversation. 

Looking  over  his  past  life,  Mr.  S seemed 

to  understand  that  it  had  all  been  lost,  since  it 
had  been  spent  without  God.  He  resolved  to 
recommence  it,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  promise  of 
pardon  held  out  by  the  gospel  to  all  penitent 
I  sinners,  he  determined,  as  a  labourer  hired  at  the 
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eleyenth  hour,  at  once  to  enter  on  the  service  of 
his  long-forgotten  Master. 

He  desired  no  book  of  prayers  now ;  he  found 
in  his  awakened  conscience  and  in  the  new  needs 
of  his  heart,  in  his  nascent  £uth  and  in  his  love 
for  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  guide  of  prayer ;  and 
tlie  Spirit  of  Qod  taught  him  from  that  time 
forth,  better  than  the  best  of  books,  how  to  pray, 
and  what  to  ask  of  God.  From  that  period,  each 
time  I  saw  him  I  could  mark  a  progress  in  the 
development  of  his  faith  and  of  his  Christian 
character. 

Conversions  in  advanced  life  are  rare,  and  what 
seem  such  are  often  but  the  ceasing  of  a  resistance  to 
God,  without  being  a  true  and  Uvdy  return  to  him. 

Mr.  S 's  was  an  instance  of  a  conversion 

which,  though  late  in  life,  was  not  the  less  real 
and  deep. 

One  who  lived  with  him  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  change  that  was  wrought  in  him. 

But  here  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  this  per- 
son, as  I  will  have  occasion  to  mention  her  again. 

Her  name  was   H ,  and  she  was  rather 

above  sixty  when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance. 

She  gave  me,  recently,  a  short  outline  of  her 
history. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  well-nigh 
friendless,  her  life  had  been  rather  a  sad  one. 

She  had  been  several  times  asked  in  marriage, 
but  had  always  shrank  from  the  responsibilities 
of  married  life ;  and  having  successively  closed 
the  eyes  of  her  List  surviving  relatives,  and  being 
left  alone  in  the  world,  she  had  followed  her 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S ,  to  this  country. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mrs.  S fell  ilL 

"If  you  die," said  Mademoiselle  H to  her, 

'^  never  fear;  I  promise  you  I  will  not  abandon 
your  husband,  but  will  care  for  him  to  the  last." 


C( 


Do  not  promise,"   said  Mrs.   S- 


;  "you 


are  still  young;  the  constant  company  and  the 
infirmities  of  an  old  man  will  tire  you ;  and  who 
can  tell  if  you  will  not  one  day  wish  freely  to 
enjoy  your  fortune  and  the  world." 

Mrs.  S died  shortly  after  this  interview. 

As  soon  as  Mademoiselle  H had  closed  her 

eyes,  she  set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  promise  she  had 
made  to  her  friend. 

She  continued  to  live  with  the  old  man,  and 
never  left  him  even  for  a  day.     She  surrounded 


him  with  the  most  tender  care,  and  lavished  on 
him  all  those  treasures  of  affection  and  devotioa 
which  are  contained  in  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  November  I  received  a 
note  from  her. 

"  Mr.  S—  is  ill,"  said  she  ;  "  and  I  would 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  yon,  if  you  would  call  and 
see  him." 

I  hastened  to  their  housa  She  was  very  un- 
easy.    From  my  first  glance  at  Mr.  S I  saw 

that  he  was  dying. 

He  could  speak  with  difficulty ;  bjat  he  was 
quite  conscious. 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  said  I,  after  a  moment's 
conversation. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  appear  before  Qod  ?  *' 

"  I  am  prepared Jesus  Christ" 

I  could  understand  no  more. 

That  evening  he  fell  asleep. 

The  following  morning  I  called  on  his  friend 
She  was  in  deep  distress,  but  calm. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  must  fulfil  his  last  wishes. 
He  has  left  me  his  executrix.  I  must  arrange 
everything ;  then  my  task  will  be  accomplished ; 
there  remains  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  but  to 
die.  Pray  for  me."  Then  she  added  :  "  I  often 
prayed  God  in  my  youth  not  to  let  me  live  be- 
yond sixty.     After  I  had  promised  to  watch  Mr. 

S to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  my  sixtieth 

year  approached  I  feared  lest  Gk>d  should  answer 
my  prayer ;  then  I  asked  that  I  might  live  to  ful- 
fil my  promise.  God  has  granted  my  request 
Now,  you  see,  I  must  die." 

I  sought  to  comfort  her,  and  to  show  her  that 
among  the  poor  and  afSicted  there  was  still  work 
for  those  whom  God  has  deprived  of  family  and 
friends.  But  to  all  that  I  could  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, she  gently  answered  :  "  No ;  my  work  is  done, 
something  here  ^  (laying  her  hand  on  her  heart) 
"  tells  me  that  I  have  not  long  to  live." 

Mademoiselle  H was  a  Roman  Catholic  bv 

birth,  but  ever  since  her  old  friend  had  diligently 
read  the  gospel,  she  read  it  abo ;  and  she  will- 
ingly conversed  .with  me  on  the  great  truths  of 
salvation. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  burial  of  Mr.  S , 

I  had  a  conversation  with  her  which  seemed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  her. 
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"Here,"  said  she,  "is  the  printed  notice  of  bis 
death;  I  did  not  order  a  De  Profundis  as  vfe 
usually  do." 

I  ^anced  over  the  notice :  at  the  foot  of  it 
were  the  words,  **  Pray  for  his  souV 

"There  is  there,*'  said  I  gently,  "something 
that  we  never  put ;  but  it  matters  little." 

"What  is  that  1" 

"  We  never  pray  for  the  dead,"  I  answered,  "  we 
believe  that  those  who  die  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ, 
having  been  entirely  forgiven  and  washed  from 
their  sins  in  his  blood,  enter  heaven  immediately 
after  death." 

"^  Ah !  I  believe  that  also,"  cried  she ;  "  and 
ever  since  he  departed  I  have  not  ceased  to  thank 
God  for  having  received  him  into  glory." 

"  Your  heart  has  not  deceived  you ;  but  that 
your  consolation  may  be  surer,  let  us  see  what  the 
Word  of  God  says  on  this  subject."  I  then  laid 
before  her  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation.  I  showed 
her  the  sinner  lost  by  his  own  sin,  and  redeemed 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  expiatory  and  meritorious 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  for  him,  and 
the  believer's  full  assurance  of  peace  with  God.  She 
listened  with  her  whole  soul,  and  an  indescribable 
joy  seemed  to  beam  from  her  eyes  wet  with  tears. 

"Ah  !"  said  she,  "  the  thought  of  a  purgatory 
where  the  sufferings  would  be  like  those  of  hell, 


with  the  exception  of  the  hope  that  they  would 
one  day  terminate — this  thought  would  deprive 
me  of  all  consolation.  How  could  I  praise  God 
that  those  I  loved  had  been  delivered  from  the 
pains  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  if  I  had  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  prey  to  sufferings  infinitely 
greater  1     But  if  Jesus  has  made  atonement  for 

everything,   suffered  all,    accomplished   all 

thank  you,  thank  you,  for  your  sweet  words  ! " 

I  left  her. 

Three  days  later  I  called  again.  She  was  con- 
cluding the  arrangement  of  her  old  friend's  affairs. 

She  again  told  me  that  she  was  sure  she  had 
not  long  to  live. 

Three  days  had  elapsed. 

The  following  day  I  intended  calling  on  her  in 
whom  I  felt  so  deeply  interested.  That  evening  I 
received  a  black-edged  letter.  I  opened  it,  and  read 
the  following  :  ''  Tou  are  requested  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Mademoiselle  H ^  deceased  this  day." 

Her  presentiment  was  realized. 

When  I  went  to  the  sad  abode  the  following 
day,  I  was  admitted  by  the  aged  female  attendant 
who,  for  thirty  years,  had  waited  on  Mademoiselle 
H ,  She  was  in  tears ;  and  so  was  the  faith- 
ful man-servant  who,  for  eight  years,  had  served 
Mr.  S  with  the  devotedness  of  a  son. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  them. 
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|W0  volumes,  recently  published,  of  a  some- 
what similar  and  yet  separate  interest,  have 
lately  come  under  our  notice ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  both  reaching  us  together 
has  led  to  a  comparison  and  contrast  between  them. 
The  one,  in  English,  compiled  from  French  sources,  is 
a  memoir  of  '*  Madame  Louise  of  France,"  daughter  of 
Louis  XY. ;  the  other,  in  German,  a  memoir  of  Anna, 
Countess  ''zu  Stolbeig-Wemigerode."  These  pious 
women,  one  of  royal,  the  other  of  noble  birth,  each  re- 
nounced all  the  worldly  advantages  of  their  age  and 
station,  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  "religious  life." 
So  far  the  histories  seem  to  run  in  parallel  lines.  Both 
were  remarkable  examples  of  what  even  a  selfish  world 
can  admire— self-sacrifice. 

But  the  resemblance  is  much  lost  when  we  look  more 
nearly ;  and  we  have  dosed  the  two  records  with  very 
different  feelings. 

Madame  Louise  became  a  Carmelite  nun,  Anna  zu 
Stolbeig  a  Protestant  deaconess.    The  spirit  of  the  two 


creeds  is  strongly  apparent  in  the  two  lives.  We  have 
seldom  seen  the  difference  between  '^  working  for  sal- 
vation ox  from  salvation"  more  clearly  illustrated— and 
a  short  sketch  of  the  contrasted  life-stories  which  have 
proved  so  interesting  to  ourselves,  will,  we  believe,  in- 
terest our  readers. 

The  Qerman  volume  is  at  present  in  our  possession, 
and  from  this  we  shall  first  translate  some  extracts. 
The  opening  chapter  is  too  graphic  to  be  omitted. 

"To  the  east  of  Berlin,  on  tlie  Kopnicker  plain 
(Felde),  a  handsome  building,  with  slender  towers  and 
long  airy  wings,  rises  amidst  pleasing  environs  of 
gardens  and  grass  fields.  It  is  the  Deaconess  Home 
(Mutterhaus)  and  Hospital  of  Bethany. 

"  This  house  of  mercy,  dedicated  to  nursing  the  sick, 
and  training  pious  women  for  the  lowly  vocation  of 
ministering  to  the  suffering  bodies  and  souls  of  their 
brethren  and  sisters,  is  one  of  the  first  works  of  the 
generous  king  Frederick  William  lY. 
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'*Iri  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  there  were 
deaconesses,  <  servants  of  the  churcli/  ministering  to 
the  poor  and  sick.  The  Apostle  Paul  gives  us  the  name 
of  one  of  these, '  Piicebe,  our  sister,*  a  faithful '  servant 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea.*  But  in  the  progress  of 
centuries,  in  the  lukewarm  state  of  the  Christian  world, 
the  order  of  deaconesses  become  almost  a  forgotten 
thing.  At  length,  the  strong  loving  heart  of  the  pastor 
of  a  small  village  on  the  Rhine  glowed  with  desire  to 
revive  this  old  institution  of  the  gospel  churches,  and 
Qod  gave  to  this  single  man  strength  and  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  the  work.  In  the  year  1836  Pastor 
Pliedner  opened  at  Kaiserwerth  his  first  lowly  Deaconess 
Home ;  a  small  seed  in  itself,  but  sunk  into  Qod's 
fruitful  soil !  The  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  William, 
watched  with  joyful  interest  the  springing  up  of  this 
seed  by  the  Rhine  ;  he  saw  it  strike  deep  roots,  and 
grow  into  a  strong  tree ;  he  faithfully  helped  to  water 
and  shelter  it,  and  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Prussia  than  it  became  his  heart's  desire  to 
take  a  thriving  offshoot  from  this  Rhine-tree,  and  with 
his  own  hand  transplant  and  cultivate  it. 

''On  October  10,  1847,  the  Deaconess  Home  and 
Hospital  of  Bethany  was  opened,  richly  provided  for  by 
the  royal  founder. 

"  No  worldly  rewards  were  o£fered  to  attract  deacon- 
esses to  this  abode  of  sickness  and  laborious  work, 
and  yet  they  soon  came  from  every  quarter;  rich 
and  poor,  humble  and  high-bom  women,  impelled  by 
the  sole  desire  to  serve  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  No 
other  motive  could  give  strength  for  the  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  required  for  incessant  toil  by  the  sick-beds 
of  strangers,  often  in  themselves  rude  and  repulsive  ; 
only  this  heavenly  zeal  could  render  such  work  a  labour 
of  love. 

'^  So  '  Martha  and  Mary '  commenced  their  service  in 
the  '  Bethany '  of  the  Prussian  capital 

''It  was  the  3rd  of  June  1853.  In  the  extensive 
gardens  of  Bethany  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  were  in 
full  leaf,  the  fragrant  lilacs  and  laburnums  in  flower. 
Some  of  the  convalescent  invalids,  men  and  women  in 
separate  parts  of  the  grounds,  were  slowly  walking  up 
and  down  the  shady  paths,  or  sitting  on  the  terraces, 
enjoying  the  reviving  summer  air  and  sunshine. 

^  A  brilliant  equipage,  emblazoned  with  the  Stolberg- 
lYernigerode  arms,  was  seen  approaching  through  the 

plain A  fan:  young  lady  leaned  forward  from  the  back 

seat,  as  if  impatient  of  delay.  Her  features  were  ex- 
pressive of  decision  of  character  combined  with  gentle- 
ness, hec  dark  eyes  gazed  lovingly  upwards  to  the  towers 
and  bright  windows  of  Bethany.  '  Dear  father  I  mother ! 
thanks,  thanks  for  this  hour !  Qod  bless  all  of  us,  along 
with  the  poor  sufferers  in  this  house ! '  she  said  softly, 
but  with  deep  emotion,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  joy, 
love,  and  gratitude,  as  she  looked  at  the  two  dear 
agitated  figures  opposite  her,  and  pressed  their  hands 
with  warm  affection. 

^  The  carriage  drew  up  before  the  handsome  hospital 


porch.  A  noble-looking  man,  upwards  of  sixty  years 
old,  first  alighted,  and  assisted  an  elderly  lady  to  ascend 
the  stone  steps,  while  the  young  lady  went  quickly  be- 
fore them.  The  sound  of  the  door  bell  brought  the 
portress,  a  glad  smile  on  her  quiet  face,  for  Sister 
Begina  had  long  known  and  loved  these  visitora. 

'' '  Sister  Regina,  how  is  the  dear  mother  to-day  7' 

" '  The  Frau  Oberin  (matron)  has  had  another  veiy 
bad  night,— oh,  so  many,  many  sad  nights !  one  after 
another,  and  yet  never  impatient,  never  desponding.* 
And  the  grave  face  under  the  deaconess  cap  became 
graver. 

"  They  went  into  the  anteroom.  A  large  glass  case 
stands  there,  containing  edifying  books  for  sale.  Most 
of  those  whose  sickness  has  been  cured  in  this  institu- 
tion are  disposed  to  take  away  with  them  some  words  of 
healing  for  the  soul. 

«<The  Frau  Oberin  is  expecting  yon,  I  need  not 
announce  you,*  said  Sister  Regina,  returning  to  her 
needlework. 

"  The  young  lady  nodded  kindly,  and  led  the  way,  as 
if  quite  at  home,  up  a  few  steps  leading  from  the  ante- 
room to  another  apartment.  She  opened  the  door 
gently— it  was  the  large,  tastefully,  though  simply  fur- 
nished sitting-room  of  the  '  Oberin.'  But  it  was  now 
empty ;  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  the  first '  Venerable 
Oberin  and  Frau'  of  Bethany,  Marianne  von  Ranzau, 
had  been  confined  to  a  sick-bed. 

"  The  word  '  Frau'  has  here  its  original  meaning  of 
Herrin  (mistress),  and  is  a  title  of  respect  given  to  the 
matrons,  though  unmarried,  of  Bethany. 

^  And  now,  in  a  small  apartment,  a  gentle,  pale  fiu:e, 
with  large  eyes  and  features  wasted  by  suffering,  lay  on 
a  pillow  and  smiled  a  welcome  to  her  visitors. 

''  They  all  entered.  The  youngest  of  the  group  bent 
weeping  over  the  sufferer,  and  pressed  a  warm  kiss  on 
the  white  emaciated  hand. 

'' '  Honoured  Frau  Oberin,  we  are  come  here  to-day  to 
bring  to  you  our  daughter  Anna.  Her  heart,  her  God, 
draw  her  to  this  house  of  mercy,  in  order,  as  a  £uthfal 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  in  the  persons  of 
his  afflicted  brethren.  We,  her  parents,  implore  Qod's 
richest  blessing  on  her  vocation. 

" '  Amen ! '  replied  the  invalid,  as  she  gave  a  motherly 
kiss  to  the  fair  forehead  of  the  girl  who  knelt  by  her 
bed.  '  Your  Anna  shall  be  a  dear  daughter  to  ne ! ' 
Her  trembling  hands  put  back  the  rich  brown  hair,  and 
placed  a. simple  white  cap  over  it  Then  she  remained 
in  silent  prayer 

"The  splendid  carriage  conveyed  back  His  Excel- 
lency Oount  Anton  zu  Stolberg-Weringerode,  Prussian 
General-Lieutenant,  Minister  of  the  Royal  Household, 
&a,  and  his  wife  the  Countess  Louise,  to  the  andent, 
handsome  dwelling  on  the  Wilhelmstratee.  And  by  the 
sick-bed  of  Ffau  Oberin  Marianne  von  Ranzau  remained 
the  youngest  probationer  of  the  Bethany  Hospital, 
<  Sister  Anna.'  This  title  alone  the  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Stolberg  brought  with  her  into  the  house  of  mercj.** 
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Having  thus  iDtroduced  the  subject  of  his  memoir, 
the  Qemian  biographer  proceeds  to  give  details  regard- 
ing the  illustrious  family  to  which  the  young  deaconess 
belonged.  These,  however,  we  may  chiefly  pass  over. 
"The  first  rise  of  the  house  of  Stolberg  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  past  ages ;"  but  in  the  eleventh  century 
one  of  the  counts  is  honourably  mentioned  in  history  as 
a  brave  crusader  and  Knight  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
days  of  Luther,  the  descendants  of  the  old  crusader 
boldly  embraced,  and  afterwards  faithfully  adhered  to, 
the  Protestant  cause.  Two  only  of  the  family,  we  are 
told,  turned 'back  to  Rome,  to  the  deep  grief  of  their 
brethren.  Of  one  of  these  "  perverts"  some  interesting 
particulars  are  given. 

"On  Whitsunday  1800,  the  poet  Friedrich  Leopold, 
Gount  zu  Stolberg,  went  over  to  the  Popish  Ohurch  at 
3Innster.  Tet  this  Stolberg  also  was  an  upright,  pious 
roan,  full  of  warm  devotional  feeling,  and  in  the  darkest 
times  of  religious  desolation,  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  had  boldly  declared  himself  as  a  faithful  and 
fearless  believer  in  Christ."  After  mentioning  the 
various  temptations  of  friendship  which  "gilded  over" 
the  steps  of  error  leading  towards  Rome,  and  made  him 
*'  hope  to  find  in  another  church  that  tnie  rest  which  his 
restless  heart  had  never  found  in  the  church  of  his 
fathers,"  the  writer  continues :  "And  did  Count  Friedrich 
Leopold,  in  joining  the  Romish  communion,  really  for- 
sake the  faith  of  Luther?  No;  it  was  his  earnest 
endeavour,  to  the  end  of  life,  to  circulate  the  heretic's 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  far  and  wide  among  his 
people !  His  own  writings  (the  names  of  several  are 
given)  were  blessed  to  the  religious  edification  of  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Catholics.  And  the  Bible,  to  the 
laity  a  forbidden  fruit,  was  to  the  very  last  his  favourite 
book.  <  I  was  instructed  from  childhood  by  my  pious 
parents  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  I  learned  to  love 
them  in  early  years,  and  I  never  gave  up  their  perusal/ 
said  the  Roman  Catholic  count  in  the  evening  of  life. 
*The  book  of  love'  was  the  subject  of  his  own  'swan- 
song/  and  on  his  deathbed  his  soul  was  refreshed  by  the 
strains  of  Paul  Gerhard,— 

'  When  mf  sool  Is  deparling 
Depart  not  thou  from  me/  kc. 

Yes,  <the  Catholic  Stolberg'  was*  after  all,  a  true 
Christian." 

The  &ther  of  Anna,  Count  Anton,  fought  bravely, 
during  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  for  liberty  and 
fatherland,  nobly  maintaining,  on  his  heart  as  on  his 
shield,  "the  thousand-year  old  motto  of  the  Stolbergs," 
'*Spcsnc8ciafalli!" 

In  1809  he  brought  home  to  his  fathei's  Castle  of 
Peterwaldau  his  young  bride,  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
I'^Qssian  minister  Yon  der  Reck.  And  there,  in  1819, 
Anna,  their  eighth  child  and  fifth  daughter,  was  bom. 
Her  childhood  passed  quietly  away  in  the  old  baronial 
Schloss.    From  earliest  years  she  loved  to  share  the 


labours  of  her  pious  mother  and  grandmother  among 
the  poor  around  them.  It  was  a  reward  for  good  con- 
duct to  any  child  to  be  made  the  bearer  of  a  little  basket 
of  food  for  the  hungry,  or  medicine  or  clothing  for  the 
sick  and  destitute. 

*'  In  this  way  the  mother  sowed  seeds  of  active  charity 
in  the  hearts  of  her  children,  and  God  granted  the '  early 
and  latter  rain'  and  warm  sunshine,  and  the  seed  bore 
good  fruit  The  father  also  did  his  part  well.  His 
noble,  gentle  bearing,  his  unsullied  piety,  his  decided, 
unselfish  mode  of  acting  on  all  occasions,  his  unwearied 
kindness  and  helpfulness,  made  him  a  bright  example 
for  his  children." 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  enjoyed  the  delightful 
''  Frauen-briefe,  von  Anna  Schlatter,"  &c.,  published  a 
few  years  ago  in  Halle,  will  learn  with  interest,  if  they 
have  not  already  guessed,  that  the  beloved  Kleophea 
Schlatter,  and  Adolph  Zahn,  to  whom  so  many  of  the 
Frauen-briefe  are  addressed,  were,  during  four  years, 
tutor  and  governess  in  Schloss  Peterwaldau.  But  this 
was  while  Anna  was  a  mere  infant  When  Kleophea 
followed  her  betrothed  to  his  distant  home,  another 
young  Swiss  lady  came  as  governess  to  the  castle,  and 
Anna  was  her  special  charge.  The  bond  of  affection 
and  gratitude  between  them  continued  ever  unbroken. 

On  the  death  of  the  aged  Count  Christian,  in  1824, 
an  elder  brother  inherited  Peterwaldau,  and  Coimt 
Anton  soon  after  removed  with  his  family  to  his  own 
inheritance  of  Kreppelhof,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesenge- 
birge. 

This  change  of  scene  brought  a  change  of  society. 
Some  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  had  been  friends  of 
the  Stolbei:gs  during  the  troubled  times  of  war.  The 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  often  came  to  a 
summer  residence  on  the  hills. 

"  The  friendship  of  Count  Anton  Stolberg  with  Prince 
Wilhelm  was  of  old  standing.  It  had  begun  in  tlieir 
young  gay  days  of  military  experience:  Count  Anton 
was  second  lieutenant  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  at  Berlin 
when  Prince  Wilhelm  entered  the  regiment,  in  1803. 
The  lively  young  prince  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  details  regarding  the  barracks  and  stables ;  and 
yet  the  strict,  severe  soldier-king,  Wilhelm  III.,  ex- 
pected this  from  every  prince  of  his  house.  One  day  he 
visited  the  riding-school  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
examined  his  younger  brother  as  to  the  names  of  the 
regimental  horses.  Prince  Wilhelm  was  in  much  pain- 
ful embarrassment :  he  only  knew  that  of  his  own  horse, 
which  the  king  did  not  ask.  At  this  moment  he  ob- 
served a  younger  lieutenant  standing  near,  writing 
letters  with  his  stick  in  the  sand  of  the  area:  with  a 
quick  glance  he  spelt  out  the  words,  and  was  enabled  to 
tell  the  king  every  horse  by  name." 

This  opportune  assistance  of  Count  Anton,  Prince 
Wilhelm  never  forgot,  and  well  repaid  it  in  after  years, 
when  both  were  fighting  side  by  side  for  their  countr/s 
liberty.  But  we  must  omit  interesting  particulars,  and 
return  to  the  personal  history  of  Anna  Stolberg. 
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In  1834  Count  Anton  was  appointed  President  {Regie- 
rungsprdsidenten)  of  Dusseldorf.  Here  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Pastor  Fliedner  of  Eaiser- 
werth ;  and  this  friendship  influenced  all  the  youthful 
Anna*s  future  life. 

'*  Many  earnest  conversations  were  held  between 
Count  Anton  and  Pastor  Fliedner  regarding  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor,  and  the  best  ways  in  which  Christian 
love  could  assist  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  miserable 
and  forsaken  ;  and  often  at  such  times  the  word 
'  deaconess'  was  mentioned. 

"  *  Should  not  our  Protestant  Christian  women,' 
Fliedner  used  to  say,  '  be  able  and  willing  to  become 
Christian  nurses  ?  Did  not  the  Apostolic  Church  avail 
itself  of  this  power,  and  make  provision  for  its  regular 
exercise,  in  the  office  of  deaconesses,  during  many  cen- 
turies ?— and  ought  we  longer  to  delay  the  restoration 
of  this  commission  to  the  handmaids  of  the  Lord?' 

''Such  converse  was  often  watched  by  two  bright 
eyes,  which  would  overflow  with  tears ;  and  then  the 
friend  of  youth,  Fliedner,  would  stroke  caressingly  the 
head  of  the  blooming  girl  Did  he  foresee,  that  in 
Anna  Stolberg,  his  future  most  feiithful,  best  qualified 
deaconess  disciple  stood  before  him?  Certainly  not; 
but  he  was  to  see  it  one  day." 

A  rapid  sketch  follows  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Kaiser- 
werth  Institution :  with  the  principal  facts  many  of  our 
readers  must  be  acquainted. 

''  It  was  a  great  joy  to  Anna,"  continues  the  bio- 
grapher, ''  when,  along  with  her  parents  and  sisters,  she 
visited  Kaiserwerth,  and  walked  at  Pastor  Fliednei's 


side  through  all  his  establishment ;  and  this  pleasure 

was  often  granted The  Institution  made  wonderful 

progress.  Out  of  the  little  summer-house  room,  the 
first  shelter  for  dismissed  female  convicts,  sprang  a 
Magdalen  Asylum ;  from  the  infant  and  sewing  school 
rose  a  School  for  Teachers  and  a  Female  Orphanage. 
And  all  this  the  young  countess,  with  much  interest,  be- 
held growing  and  progressing  around  her.  She  observed 
with  astonishment  the  influence  of  the  '  deaisoness- 
father'  in  rousing  women  to  use  their  long-dumberiDg 
powers  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  the 
impressions  thus  made  were  never  effiaced. 

*'  In  1836  Anna  was  confirmed  in  the  Church  of 
Diersfordt.  During  her  preparation  for  confirmation,  a 
full  sense  of  personal  sinfulness  for  the  first  time  came 
overwhelmingly  over  her  souL  But  with  tears  and 
prayers  she  strove  to  say,  '  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except 
thou  bless  me ;'  until  she  received  from  the  Lord  the 
blessed  assurance, '  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow.'  And  henceforward  her  soul 
rejoiced  in  the  liberty  of  Christ." 

Another  change  of  official  duty  for  Count  Anton 
occasioned  a  change  of  residence  for  the  &mily.  But 
still  constant  communication  was  kept  up  with  Pastor 
Fliedner;  and  "Anna  diligently  studied  the  annual 
reports  published  as  to  the  details  of  the  Kaiserwerth 
Institution,  along  with  those  of  Amelia  Sieviking,  con- 
nected with  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Poor  in  Hambiurgh.  And  more  and  more  deeply 
did  love  for  the  poor  and  afflicted  take  root  in  her 
heart"  h.  l.  i*. 


( To  he  continued,) 
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PART    THIRD. 

'  The  soul  unswerrlng  and  the  fearlen  tongue. 
The  miich-enduring  wisdom  sought 
By  lonely  prayer  the  haunted  rocks  among.*' 

The  royal-hearted  Athanase, 
With  Paul's  own  mantle  blest* 


THANASIUS  was  quite  a  young  man  when 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Alexandria  to  be  their  bishop.  He  had, 
however,  already,  as  adviser  of  the  late 
bishop,  shown  such  sagacity  and  firmness  of  character, 
that  it  was  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  fitter 
ruler  for  the  Church  at  a  time  when  it  was  apparent 
that  such  qualities  would  be  needed  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary measure.  It  was  with  genuine  reluctance  that  the 
young  bishop  accepted  the  post  of  honour  thus  thrust 
upon  him ;  and  had  the  veil  which  covers  the  future 
been  lifted  for  a  little,  and  his  eye  been  permitted  to 
gaze  down  the  vista  of  those  forty-six  years  during  which 
he  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  it  is 


not  unlikely  that  f&ith  and  courage  would  have  alto- 
gether failed,  and  that  he  would  have  absolutely  refosed 
an  honour  which  was  to  bring  with  it  the  burden  of  so 
much  sorrow.  If,  however,  he  had  been  permitted  to 
gaze  farther  still,  beyond  his  own  generation,  down  tbe 
whole  course  of  Christian  history,  it  might  have  been 
some  consolation  to  know  that  his  sore  conflict  <*  against 
the  world "  would,  as  a  high  example  in  a  high  place, 
bring  encouragement  to  Christian  men  everywhere  and 
in  every  age,  when  contending  for  Christian  truth  against 
odds  and  amid  difficulties.  But  the  near  and  the  dis- 
tant future  were  alike  hidden  from  Athanados—as, 
wisely,  no  doubt,  they  are  hidden  from  us  all— when 
reluctantly,  but  with  a  high  and  solemn  resolve  to  do  bis 
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<]iity  to  God  and  man,  lie  assumed  the  government  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  the  great  city  of  Alexandria* 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  bishop  forms  a  pleasant  episode 
in  the  story  of  continoal  conflict  of  which  the  history  of 
his  episcopate  is  mainly  oomposed.    This  was  the  set- 
ting apart  of  a  bishop  for  the  country  of  Ethiopia.    A 
certain  man,  named  Frumentius,  while  quite  a  youth, 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Ethiopians.    He  was 
made  a  slave,  and  in  that  capacity  was  introduced  into 
the  household  of  the  king  of  the  country.    Like  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  his  master,  and 
alter  a  time  became  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the 
realm.    The  power  and  Influence  which  thus  came  into 
his  hands  he  employed  both  for  the  civil  good  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  that  hitherto  heathen  country. 
At  length  Frumentius  went  to  Alexandria,  with  the  view 
of  persuading  the  bishop  of  that  city  to  appoint  some 
suitable  pastor  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  work  which 
he  had  commenced.    The  request  was  addressed  to 
Athanadus,  it  is  said,  at  a  time  when  he  was  sitting  in 
council  with  other  bishops ;  and  when  Frumentius  had 
done  speaking,  Athanasius  turned  to  the  others,  and 
said,  in  the  words  of  Pharaoh,  '*  Can  we  find  such  an 
one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  is  ?" 
Fnuuentins  was  accordingly  ordained  Bishop  of  Axum, 
and  sent  o£f  to  his  new  field  of  labour  with  blessings  and 
many  prayers.    Had  Athanasios  been  permitted  to  de- 
Tote  bis  rare  energy  and  Christian  devotcdness  to  the 
peaceful  work  of  spreading  the  name  and  knowledge  of 
Christ  among  heathen  tribes,  his  episcopate  would  pro- 
bably have  formed  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  it  was  the  lot  of  Athanasius 
to  be  engaged  all  his  life  long  in  service  of  another  kind. 
AlthoQgh  the  Arian  party  had  met  a  signal  reverse  at 
Nicaea,  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
it  as  a  final  defeat    And  for  some  time  they  had  been 
diligently  intriguing  to  gain  influence  at  the  imperial 
court  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  regaining  theur  eccle- 
siastical standing.    That  they  should  have  adopted 
such  means  shows,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
they  were  men  of  fine  political  sense,  who  well  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
living,  and  how  greatly  the  will  of  the  Emperor  was 
b'kely  to  influence  the  opinions  of  men  even  on  ques- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine.  It  showed  no  less  evidently, 
however,  that  they  were  void  of  deep  religious  and 
Churdi  feeling,  or  they  would  scarcely  have  endeavoured 
by  such  means  to  overturn  the  decision  of  a  Church 
council.    They  were  not  unsuccessful  in  their  endea- 
TouB :  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
sistos,  who  was  won  over  to  the  Arians,  Constantino 
was  persuaded  tc  take  a  more  fi&vourable  view  of  the 
party.    Eusebius,  their  banished  head— for  Arius  was 
DOW  in  the  background— was  restored  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  other  marks  of  imperial  favour 
were  bestowed  upon  them.    Athanasius  was  soon  made 
aware  of  the  altered  temper  of  the  court    In  330  a 


messenger  arrived  in  Alexandria  bearing  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Athanasius,  and  written  by  Eusebius,  in 
which  Athanasius  was  courteously  entreated  to  receive 
back  Arius  into  the  communion  of  the  Church.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  messenger  was  instructed  to  say 
to  Athanasius,  if  he  did  not  appear  disposed  to  yield  to 
the  soft  words  of  the  wily  prelate,  that  in  that  case 
other  means  would  be  found  to  enforce  compliance. 
Athanasius  sent  back  a  refusal ;  he  could  not,  he  said, 
except  on  repentance,  *'  receive  men  who  had  devised  a 
heresy,  had  resisted  the  truth,  and  hdd  been  anathe- 
matized by  a  general  Synod."  After  an  interval,  another 
letter  arrived,  written  this  time  by  Constantine  himself, 
in  which  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  in  peremptory 
terms  commanded,  under  pain  of  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, to  receive  back  the  excommunicated  presbyter. 
But  the  bold  bishop  was  as  little  moved  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  as  he  had  been  previously  by  the 
blandishments  of  Eusebius.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius 
took  advantage  of  the  displeasure  which  this  refusal 
occasioned  in  the  haughty  mind  of  Constantine.  Nu- 
merous accusations  were  preferred  against  the  absent 
bishop,  some  of  a  very  serious  character.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  conducted  himself  rather  as  a  sovereign 
prince  than  as  a  Christian  pastor ;  of  having  levied  an 
ecclesiastical  tax  upon  the  entire  population  of  the  city ; 
and  of  having  shown  a  disposition  to  defy  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor.  These  charges  broke- down  ;  but  pre- 
sently a  new  list  was  ready,  of  crimes  of  a  diflierent 
nature.  One  of  these  was  the  famous  charge  of  the 
broken  chalice — a  charge  which,  if  established,  was 
likely  to  be  very  dangerous  to  the  accused  in  an  age 
when  a  reverence  for  places  and  ceremonies,  half  Jewish 
half  pagan,  but  alien  from  the  spirit  of  New  Testament 
Christianity,  was  taking  possession  of  Christendom. 
Such  an  accusation  as  that  of  breaking  the  cup  in  which 
the  communion  wine  was  held  was  likely  also  to  make 
a  much  greater  impression  upon  a  half  pagan  like  Con- 
stantine than  charges  implying  a  greater  amount  of 
moral  delinquency.  The  accusation  ran  thus : — Atha- 
nasius had  sent  a  certain  messenger  named  Macarius 
to  a  small  village  of  Mserotis,  and  this  Macarius,  acting 
by  the  orders  and  under  the  authority  of  his  bishop, 
had  forcibly  entered  the  church  of  a  priest  named 
Ischyras,  had  burned  the  sacred  books,  thrown  down 
the  altar,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  broken  the  cup  in  which 
communion  wine  was  contained,  and  spilled  its  contents. 
This  was  done,  it  was  alleged,  because  the  priest  of 
Mserotis  belonged  to  a  sect  called  the  Meletians,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Athanasius.  The 
amomit  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  story  was  of  the 
smallest.  The  man  whose  church  was  said  to  have  been 
desecrated  had  no  church,  but  had  been  attempting,  in 
his  own  house,  to  gather  a  schismatical  congregation. 
Macarius  had  merely  visited  him  and  warned  him  not 
t6  intrude  himself  into  the  holy  ministry,  nor  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments.  Another  charge  of  a  still  darker 
nature  was  now  added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  alleged 
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crimes  of  Athanasias.  He  was  a  murderer,  it  was  said. 
A  certain  bishop,  named  Arsenius,  had  disappeared, 
and  there  was  little  reason^  to  doubt  that  he  had  been 
foully  murdered  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  The 
numerous  crimes  now  connected  with  his  name  made  it 
needful  for  Atbanasius  to  appear  at  a  council,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Tyre,  in  order  that  he  might  clear 
himself  from  those  charges.  Most  of  the  bishops  who 
sat  in  that  council  were  Arians ;  and  the  condemnation  of 
Atbanasius  was  resolved  upon  almost  before  his  arrival 
But  in  the  council  the  cbaiges  against  him  broke  down 
one  after  another.  The  broken  chalice,  a  charge  of 
fornication,  and  many  other  charges,  were  shown  to  be 
inventions  of  malice.  At  length  the  great  chaige,  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  was  brought  forward.  Atbanasius, 
it  was  said,  had  murdered  Arsenius ;  and  in  corroborar 
tion  of  the  dark  accusation,  the  severed  hand  of  the 
murdered  bishop  was  exhibited  to  the  council.  A  mur- 
mur of  horror  ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  hideous  relic,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  supposed  murderer.  He  rose,  and  quietly  asked  if 
any  in  the  assembly  were  acquainted  with  Arsenius; 
several  replied  that  they  had  known  him  well.  Pre- 
sently a  man,  muffled  from  head  to  foot,  was  ushered 
into  the  council,  and  on  the  coverings  being  removed, 
to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  accusers  of 
Atbanasius,  Arsenius  stood  alive,  and  with  both  his 
hands.  The  explanation  was  this  :— Arsenius,  a  former 
adversary  of  Atbanasius,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
hide  himself  in  some  remote  place,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  undertook  to  accuse  him  of 
the  murder  of  the  vanished  bishop.  But  some  friends 
of  Atbanasius  discovered  Arsenius  in  his  hiding-place, 
convinced  him  of  the  wickedness  of  the  plot,  and  effected 
a  reconciliation  so  complete  between  him  and  Atba- 
nasius that  he  agreed  to  accompany  the  latter  in  disguise 
to  Tyre,  and  bring  confusion  upon  the  authors  of  the 
infamous  conspiracy.  One  would  have  thought  that 
after  such  proceedings  the  bishops  who  sat  in  the 
council  of  Tyre  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  condemn 
Atbanasius.  A  commission  was,  however,  appointed 
regarding  the  matter  of  the  broken  chalice,  who  visited 
Alexandria,  and  the  upshot  was  that  he  was  solemnly 
condemned  by  the  council.  The  condemned  bishop 
resolved,  however,  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  This  he 
did  in  a  characteristic  enough  manner.  One  day,  when 
the  Emperor  was  passing  on  horseback  through  the 
principal  street  of  his  own  city  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  course  by  a  man  on  foot 
He  looked  down,  and  saw  the  well-known  face  and  form 
of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  Emperor  had  no 
love  for  the  man  who  had  more  than  once  ventured  to 
oppose  his  will ;  but  he  was  great  enough  himself  to  know 
that  Atbanasius  was  great,  and  to  res|)ect  him.  He  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  but  banished 
him  to  Treves,  where  there  was  a  royal  court,  with  instruc- 
tions that  he  should  be  treated  with  every  mark  of  re- 
gard and  honour.  For  upwards  of  two  years  he  remained 


at  Treves  in  honourable  banishment,  AiU  of  longings, 
however,  to  return  to  his  flock  at  Alexandria.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  Constantine  died.  Alius  also  died,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  heresy.  He  died  at  Constantinople  very 
suddenly,  and  the  orthodox  saw  in  his  sudden  death  a 
token  of  the  anger  of  Qod.  Gibbon  suggests  that  poison 
as  well  as  a  miracle  might  have  produced  all  the  symp- 
toms which  are  recorded  regarding  the  death  of  Anus. 
It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  need  of  adopting  either 
hypothesis,  and  of  supposing  either  that  God  worked 
a  miracle  of  judgment  on  the  occasion,  or  that  the 
orthodox  were  guilty  of  murder. 

We  cannot  follow  fully  the  varying  fortunes  of  Atba- 
nasius under  the  sons  of  Constantino.  One  of  the  three, 
Constantine,  was  his  warm  friend ;  Constans  was  also 
not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  him ;  but  Coostan- 
tins,  who  was  unfortunately  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
hated  him  bitterly.  For  some  time  Atbanasius  resided 
an  exile  in  Rome;  but  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Alexandria  in  the  year  338.  The  people  hailed  his  re- 
turn with  acclamations  of  delight ;  and  the  churches 
were  filled  with  men  and  women  giving  thanks  to  God 
for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  bishop.  Some,  how- 
ever, murmured:  it  was  said,  and  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view  there  was  truth  in  the  complaint,  that  as 
Atbanasius  had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  a  church 
council,  only  by  a  council  could  he  be  restored;  whereas 
he  had  only  received  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  to 
return.  Constantine,  the  friend  and  protector  of  Atba- 
nasius, having  been  murdered,  Atbanasius  was  again 
driven  forth  by  a  man  Gregory  appointed  bishop  in  his 
stead.  This  man,  aware  of  the  love  that  the  Christians 
bore  to  Atbanasius,  actually  enlisted  on  his  side  the 
Jewish  and  pagan  rabble  of  the  city,  and  with  their 
help  got  possession  of  the  churches.  After  an  intenral 
Atbanasius  was  again  restored :  Constans  having  re- 
quested, or  rather  commanded,  his  brother  Constantius 
to  allow  the  bishop  to  return  to  his  flock.  Restored, 
he  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  to  destroy  and  uproot 
the  Arianism  which  had  been  growing  up  during  his 
absence.  But  the  murder  of  Constans  left  him  again 
without  a  protector;  and  a  council  being  convened, 
Atbanasius  was  conmianded,  both  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  to  leave  the  city.  He  refused  to  do 
so ;  and  such  was  his  influence  and  popularity  in  Alex- 
andria, that  the  Emperor  feared  serious  commotions  if  he 
attempted  to  make  use  of  force.  He  accordingly  dis- 
sembled—concluded a  treaty  with  the  party  of  Atbana- 
sius ;  but  in  the  meantime  gave  orders  that  the  I^ods 
of  Libya  and  Upper  Egyjit  should  advance  upon  tlie 
city.  The  friends  of  Athanasius  were  relying  on  the 
treaty,  and  dreaded  no  harm.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
however,  on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  while  Atbanasius  and 
a  large  congregation  were  gathered  in  the  Church  of  St 
Theonas,  the  doors  were  suddenly  burst  open,  a  sbover 
of  arrows  followed,  and  the  terrified  worshippers  saw 
they  were  assailed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor.  Many 
were  killed  and  wounded.    The  bishop  calmly  kept  bis 
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Rent,  and  endeaYoured  to  still  the  fears  of  those  around 
him ;  after  some  time  be  was  persuaded  to  save  himself 
by  flight  Another  bishop  called  Qeorge  was  appointed, 
belonging  to  the  Arian  faction ;  and  the  eioesses  this 
man  committed  against  liis  adversaries  are  something 
almost  incredible  in  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  The  story  of  the  wrongs  of  Athanasius  and  his 
party  must  be  fully  read  in  order  to  put  us  in  a  right 
position  for  judging  the  language  which  in  his  writings 
he  uses  when  speaking  of  the  Arians.  He  is,  it  must 
be  sUowed,  one  of  the  most  pitiless  and  unmeasured  of 
controversialists.  Profane  history  and  heathen  mytho- 
logy, as  well  as  Holy  Scripture,  are  all  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  furnish  names  of  hissing  and  scorn  against 
his  Arian  foes.  They  are  *'  the  giants  who  fight  against 
God;"  "more  malignant  than  the  public  hangmen, 
more  audacious  than  all  other  heretics/'  Again  he  says : 
^  0  Arians,  foes  of  Christ 0  modem  Jews  and  dis- 
ciples of  Caiaphas all  abhor  you  but  the  devil  alone; 

none  but  he  is  your  father  in  apostasy,  who  now  at  the 
b^inning  scattered  on  yon  the  seed  of  this  irreligion, 
and  now  persuades  yon  to  slander  the  Ecumenial  Council 
for  committing  to  writing,  not  your  doctrines,  but  that 
which  from  the  beginning  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  Word  handed  down  to  tis.*'  As  for 
Coostantius,  the  persecuting  Emperor,  he  terms  him, 
"  Pabon  of  impiety  and  emperor  of  heresy ;"  and  again, 
**This  modem  Ahab,  this  second  Belshazzar  of  our 
times."  In  judging  such  words,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Arians  had  committed,  and  were  committing,  gross 
outrages  and  cruel  wrongs  against  the  Catholics,  such 
as  would  have  justly  entitled  any  one  to  have  employed 
serere  language.  It  would  be,  however,  to  mistake  the 
position  and  opinions  of  Athanasius,  and  to  distort 
ecclesiastical  history,  were  we  to  leave  the  impression 
that  his  only  or  even  principal  quarrel  with  the  Arians 
was  on  account  of  the  crafts  and  craelties  which  they 
had  practised  against  the  Catholics.  Far  deeper  in 
gnih  than  any  offences  against  their  fellow-men  was,  in 
his  riew,  the  guilt  of  the  opinions  which  they  held ;  for 
was  not  this  impious  heresy  rebellion  against  God,  and 
i^nst  his  Son,  an  attempt  to  deny  to  Christ  his 
father's  throne  ?  By  such  an  opinion  regarding  Christ 
as  that  entertuned  by  the  Arians,  the  Redemption  of 
Christ  was  transformed  into  a  light  and  void  thing. 
"Whosoever,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "separates  the 
Son  from  the  Being  and  Eternity  of  the  Father,  makes 
him  one  with  the  creatures."  It  follows,  then,  that  "  if 
the  Word  were  a  creature,  the  dominion  of  Satan  would 
not  be  completely  broken ;  man  would  not  be  set  free 
either  from  sin  or  from  the  curse  of  sin,  from  death  and 
its  fear ;  he  would  not  be  tmly  united  to  Qod  and  im- 
mortal; for  no  creature  can  unite  the  creature  to 
CM." 

The  "Ario-manias,"  as  lie  used  to  call  them,  were 
consequently,  in  the  view  of  Athanasius,  not  only  "  op- 
poaers  of  Christ,"  they  were  likewise  the  enemies  of 
men,  for  they  were  endeavouring  to  deprive  mankind  of 
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those  hopes  which  could  alone  give  true  resting-place  to 
the  soul.  Consequently,  neither  the  desire  to  live  in 
quietness,  nor  reluctance  to  come  into  conflict  with 
Christian  bishops  and  Christian  emperors,  could  restrain 
him  from  contending  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life 
for  that  on  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  depended. 
"  Against  the  world"  he  might  have  to  wage  this  war- 
fare; but  in  such  a  matter  he  said, "  We  must  not  serve 
the  times,  but  the  Lord."  That  the  deepest  religious 
interests  of  mankind  were  connected  with  this  great 
theological  struggle  of  the  fourth  century,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  it  may  at  times,  as  all  controversies  will, 
have  degenerated  into  over-subtile  dialectics;  at  other 
times  it  may  have  got  unduly  mixed  up  with  political 
interests;  but  on  the  whole,  those  who  contended  on  the 
Catholic  side  were  contending  for  what  they  believed  to 
to  be  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  not 
for  private  ends.  The  greatness  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  character  of  Athanasius  has  been  acknowledged 
even  by  those  to  whom  many  of  his  words  have  seemed 
too  harsh  and  unsparing.  The  following  pretty  verses 
give  expression  to  this  feeling  :— 

▲THA27ASIUS  CX>NT&A  MUNDUH. 

0  AihanMliii !  ihx  too  rabtle  creed 

Makes  my  heart  tremble  when  I  hear  it  read ; 
And  mj  fleih  qnivers  when  the  priest  proclaims 
Ood'i  do<MDii  on  every  nnbeliever's  head. 

Yet  I  do  honour  thee  for  those  brave  words. 
Against  the  heretic  so  boldly  hnrled ; 
"Though  no  one  else  beliere.  111  hold  my  faith, 

1  Athanasius,  against  the  world." 

It  were  not  well  to  Judge  thy  fellow-men. 
Thou  wert  a  sinfnl  mortal  like  us  all ; 
Vengeance  is  God's ;  none  but  himself  doth  know 
On  whom  the  terrors  of  his  wrath  will  fall. 

But  it  wu  well,  believing  as  thou  didst. 
Like  standard-bearer  with  thy  flsg  unfurled. 
To  blazon  on  thy  banner  those  brave  words, — 
"  I  Athanasius,  against  the  world." 

Thy  faith  is  mine ;  but  that  is  not  my  theme : 
Til  thine  example  I  would  preach  to  all ; 
Whatever  each  believes,  and  counts  for  true, 
Of  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  great  or  small, — 

Tfh4  UHiew  U,  let  him  stand  and  say, 
Although  in  scorn  a  thousand  lips  are  curled ; 
"  Though  no  one  else  believe.  111  hold  my  faith, 
Like  Athanasim,  against  the  world." 

When  Athanasius,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  fled 
from  Alexandria,  it  was  needful  that  he  should  find 
some  safe  and  secret  retreat ;  for  his  enemies  were  re- 
solved this  time  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  exile,  liut, 
if  possible,  to  slay  him  whom  they  were  well  aware  they 
were  likely  to  hear  of  soon  again,  if  they  allowed  him  to 
live.  This  retreat  he  found  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
which  was  at  this  time  peopled  by  thousands  of  monks 
who  had  fled  to  those  deserts  to  escape  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  and,  as  they  thought,  to  serve  the  Lord 
more  perfectly  than  it  was  possible  to  do  among  the 
haunts  of  men.    The  monks  had  grown  into  quite  an 
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army,  and  as  they  were  devoted  to  the  party  of  Athana- 
sius,  their  leader  Anthony  having  prophesied  of  the 
coming  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  openly  advocated  the 
cause  of  Athanasios,  his  followers  formed  a  trusty  and  foi^ 
roidable  guard  around  the  person  of  the  bishop,  while  the 
remote  deserts  in  which  they  lived  were  more  unassail- 
able than  any  fortress.  "The  monasteries  of  Egypt,*' 
says  an  historian,  in  describing  the  retreats  of  Athana- 
sius,  "  were  seated  in  lonely  and  desolate  places,  on  the 
summit  of  mountains,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Nile; 
and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the 
well-known  signal  which  assembled  several  thousand 
robust  and  determined  monks,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
had  been  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When 
their  dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  they  silently  stretched 
out  their  necks  tothe  executioner,  and  supported  their 
national  character  that  tortures  could  never  wrest  from 
an  Egyptian  the  confession  of  a  secret  which  he  was 
resolved  not  to  declare.'*  The  six  years  which  Athana- 
aius  spent  in  the  desert  were  filled  with  danger  and 
romantic  incident.  The  troops  of  the  Emperor  were  re- 
peatedly sent  to  seize  him ;  but  they  were  always  foiled 
by  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  monkish  guards.  In 
the  meantime,  his  pen  was  busy;  and  writings  com- 
posed by  him  in  the  desert,  filled  with  defiance  to  his 
foes,  and  encouragement  to  his  friends,  were  constantly 
circulating  in  Alexandria,  keeping  the  people  in  mind 
of  the  bishop,  and  encouraging  them  to  be  faithful  to 
the  truths  for  which  their  bishop  was  suffering.  Nor 
did  he  content  himself  with  merely  writing.  He  occa- 
sionally left  his  place  of  hiding,  and  in  various  disguises 
paid  visits  to  his  friends;  it  is  even  said,  and  his  own 
words  countenance  the  opinion,  that  he  was  present  in 
disguise  at  some  of  the  Church  councils  held  about  this 
time.  In  the  year  362  his  persecutor  Oonstantius  died; 
and  as  Qeorge  the  rival  bishop  had  been  murdered  by 
the  heathen,  to  whom  he  had  given  offence,  Athanasius 
was  permitted  without  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Julian, 
the  new  Emperor,  to  return  to  Alexandria.  The  people 
received  him  as  a  conqueror  coming  finam  battle  to  his 
triumph.  Roofs  and  battlements  were  crowded  with 
eager  and  joyous  faces  as  the  bishop  rode  through  the 
streets  seated  upon  an  ass ;  torches  were  lit  and  incense 
burned;  and  in  every  possible  way  did  the  Catholics 
show  their  joy  at  the  return  of  good  fortune  to  their 
camp.  The  Arians  were  driven  from  the  churches  in 
which  they  had  established  themselves,  and  those  who 
had  been  faithful  to  the  Catholic  truth  during  the  years 
of  trial  and  persecution  were  duly  honoured.  When  we 
remember  how  much  not  only  of  insult,  but  of  cruel 
wrong  and  brutal  outrage,  had  been  suffered  by  the 
Catholics  during  the  domination  of  the  Arian  party,  we 
can  understand  what  joy  and  satisfaction  this  change 
must  have  occasioned.  No  doubt  much  personal  and 
party  feeling  was  mixed  up  with  the  devotion  to  the 
truth  which  the  Catholics  felt.  Indeed,  whenever 
Christian  truth  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest,  or 


a  subject  of  contention  between  large  national  patties, 
other  feelings  mingle  themselves  with  purely  Christian 
motives.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ss 
well  as  in  the  struggles  of  the  fourth  century.  Many 
were  to  be  found  in  the  thick  ranks  of  the  ddendeis  of 
the  truth  who  were  far  more  moved  by  the  desire  of 
strife  and  of  victory,  and  the  ordinaiy  motives  of  parti- 
san warfare,  than  by  the  feelings  which  ought  to  have 
animated  men  contending  for  justification  by  £aith  and 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ 

Athanasius  was  again  disturbed  in  his  work  by  im- 
perial power.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  had  commenced 
by  treating  all  bishops  with  indifferent  acorn,  soon  con- 
ceived a  special  aversion  to  Athanasius,  whose  power 
and  influence  be  couki  not  mistake.  Ee  sent  troops  to 
Alexandria  to  expel  him  from  the  dcj,  and,  if  possible, 
to  slay  him.  It  was  only  his  death  which  prevented 
Athanasius  being  again  exposed  to  a  long  and  wesrj 
persecution.  In  the  above  sketdi  we  have  been  able  to 
notice  only  very  briefly  the  exiles  and  trials  of  Atbaoa- 
sius;  much  has  necessarily  been  left  untold;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  much  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith  cost  him,  and  how  faithfully  he  contended. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  '*  By  faith  he  endured,  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  During  forty-^ix  years 
he  bore  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Alexandria ;  but  twenty  of 
those  years  were  spent  in  exile.  There  is  somethiDg 
pleasant  to  think  of  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  die  in 
exile,  but  was  permitted  to  ckse  his  troubled  life  in  bis 
own  house,  and  in  his  own  cit^  of  Alexandria.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  year  373.  He  was  a  man  of 
small  stature,  we  are  told,  pale  and  worn  with  listings 
and  vigils,  and  giving  no  promise  in  persoiuQ  appearance 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  labour  with  which  he  was 
endowed. 

He  must  be  reckoned,  and  has  been  re^oned  by 
historians  of  various  opinions,  not  only  among  the  great 
men  of  his  own  time,  but  among  the  great  men  of  all 
times.  Few  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  can  be  com- 
pared with  him,  either  in  grandeur  of  character  or  in 
the  importance  of  work  they  achieved.  Some  of  them 
were  greater  theologians  and  thinkers,  greater  preachers, 
and  men  of  higher  genius ;  some  have  inflnenced  more 
powerfully  the  after  thought  of  the  Church;  but  as  a  ruler 
of  living  men,  as  a  power  in  his  own  generation,  no  one 
of  them  was  equal  to  Athanasius.  A  character  so 
resolute  and  heroic,  so  true  to  high  convictions  in  tbe 
midst  of  practical  life,  does  not  often  appear  in  this 
shifting  and  accommodating  world.  He  has  sometimes 
been  compared  with  Calvin,  and  the  comparison  is  w^ 
chosen,  for  there  were  many  points  of  Ukeness  between 
the  bishop  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  reformer  of 
the  sixteenth.  Both  found  the  springs  and  motives  of 
their  active  life  and  of  their  practical  strivings  in  high 
doctrines — doctrines  regarded  by  most  as  far  remote 
from  the  life  of  man,  exceedingly  unpractical  in  fact 
But  to  Athanasius  and  to  Calvin  these  doctrines  were 
exceedingly  practical    Guided  by  them,  both  entered 
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the  arena  of  practical  life,  and  showed  a  sagacity 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  statesmen,  and  a 
courage  which  would  have  made  soldiers  famous.  They 
vere  reviled  and  hated ;  but  the  bitterest  of  their 
foes  felt  it  impossible  to  reproach  men  with  being  **  un- 
practical dreamers"  who  were  their  superiors  in  council 
and  in  diplomacy.  Both  were  indeed  "  kings  by  the 
grace  of  God/'  and  occupied  in  great  cities  during  great 
eras  positions  of  power  and  influence  such  as  few  bom 
kings  have  possessed ;  but  while  their  adversaries  were 
rqiToaching  them  with  insatiable  love  of  power  and 
grasping  ambition,  the  historian  is  surprised  to  find  that 
these  men  were  in  their  secret  hearts  longing  for  re- 
tirement and  rest,  praying  earnestly  that,  if  it  were  the 
Lord's  will,  they  might  be  permitted  to  leave  those 
scenes  of  turmoil  and  strife,  which  others  thought 
their  life-dement.  The  outer  world  saw  the  stem 
exterior,  the  resolute,  unbending  course,  but  could  not 
mark  the  inner  conflict  and  the  secret  shrinking  from 
the  trial  and  the  strife.  The  letter  of  Calvin  when  re- 
called to  Geneva  is  an  evidence  of  this.  ''  I  knew  well," 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  when  the  messengers  of  the 
Genevese  came  and  requested  him  to  return,  ^*  that  you 
would  urge  me  to  comply  with  the  request ;  but  if  you 
had  seen  my  anguish  when  this  message  reached  me, 
you  would  have  had  pity  on  me.  I  was  scarcely  in  pos- 
session of  my  senses.  When  I  recall  the  life  that  I  led 
in  that  place,  I  tremble  to  the  very  depths  of  my  soul 
at  the  thought  of  returning.  At  that  time  I  had  often 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  stifling  the  desire  of  flight 
which  would  rise  within  me ;  but  I  felt  that  my  hands 
and  feet  were  bound  to  that  city  by  the  will  of  God. 
And  now  that  his  grace  has  set  me  free,  shall  I  of  my 
own  will  return  thither  and  plunge  again  into  an  abyss 

of  which  I  know  the  horror  and  the  danger  so  well  7 

Kevertheless,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  recoil  with  terror 
from  this  task,  the  more  I  distrust  myself.  I  therefore 
leave  the  thing  to  take  its  own  way,  and  entreat  my 
friends  not  to  urge  me  in  either  direction.  In  any  case, 
I  will  never  forsake  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life."  Athanasius  might  have 
written  just  such  a  letter  from  the  deserts  of  Egypt;  for 
in  him,  too,  the  desire  for  quietness  and  repose,  and 
freedom  from  strife,  was  only  extinguished  by  a  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  not  less  burning  love 
towards  the  Church  over  which  he  was,  as  he  believed, 
the  divinely  appointed  overseer. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  qualities  were  want- 
rag  both  to  Calvin  and  to  Athanasius  which  are  needful 
to  form  the  highest  types  of  human  character.  If  we 
compare  Athanasius  with  the  subject  of  a  former  sketch 
— Origen— we  miss  in  him  the  many-sidedness,  the  deep 
and  generous  sympathies,  which  gave  to  Origen  such 
peTsnasive  power,  and  which  enabled  him  often  to  win 
first  the  love  and  then  the  convictions  of  his  adversaries. 
Victories  of  tltis  kind  Athanasius  could  not  gain.  He 
knew  but  one  way  of  overcoming  an  adversary,  and  that 
'was  by  crushing  him  to  the  earth.    Nor  did  he  hesitate 


as  to  the  means  employed.  Like  Calvin,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  in  the  dvil  power  with  its  severe 
penalties  in  order  to  silence  or  exile  an  ecclesiastical 
adversary.  His  modem  apologists  may  find  sometimes 
difficulty  in  vindicating  this  side  of  his  character ;  and 
some  will  be  disposed  to  say,  that  as  he  only  suffered 
what  he  was  at  all  times  reswly  to  inflict  upon  others,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  much  sympathy.  Athanasius  would 
certainly  not  have  hesitated  to  invoke  the  emperor  to 
exile  his  opponents.  Were  they  not  teachers  of  error? 
Was  not  the  State  bound  to  protect  and  support  the 
trae  religion,  and  to  extinguish  falsehood  ?  To  be  sure 
it  was;  at  least  he  never  doubted  it,  for  modern  doctrines 
of  toleration  were  all  unknown  in  the  fourth  century  as 
they  were  indeed  in  the  sixteenth.  We  shall  commit  a 
grievous  mistake,  however,  if  we  judge  such  a  man  by 
modern  maxims,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  some  of  those  modem  maxims  are  so  very 
recent  to  the  Church  consciousness  even  of  our  day, 
that  they  may  be  well  permitted  to  ripen  and  mature  a 
little  before  being  applied  even  to  current  events,  not 
to  speak  of  historical  judgments.  Athanasius,  was, 
we  might  say,  the  ideal  head  of  a  party.  Troubled 
by  no  wide  and  wavering  sympathies,  tormented  by 
no  glimpses  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  but 
resolute  and  faithful,  with  a  powerful  but  not  over- 
speculative  intellect,  and  a  character  which  inspired  the 
confidence  which  honest  dogmatism  always  does  into 
his  followers,  he  was  the  man  to  marshaU  an  unbending 
phalanx  against  the  inroads  of  the  Arian  foe.  Against 
a  heresy  like  the  Arian,  so  important  in  its  bearings  and 
in  the  tmth  assailed,  so  subtle  and  so  ably  represented 
and  advocated,  it  was  unquestionably  necessary  that 
the  Church  should  present  a  firm  front ;  and  we  must 
recognize  in  it  that  holy  Providence  which  leads  the 
Church  in  every  age,  that  when  the  Arian  heresy  sprang 
up  and  spread,  Athanasius  the  Great  was  there  with 
his  watchful  eye,  and  his  unfaltering  purpose,  to  con- 
tend to  the  very  death  with  ''  the  foremnner  of  Anti- 
christ" as  the  Council  of  Nicsea  termed  it. 

The  heresy  introduced  and  defended  by  Arius  and 
Eusebius  has  a  constant  tendency  to  reappear,  especially 
in  certain  states  of  Church  life;  and  although  we  should 
hesitate  to  apply  to  those  who  hold  such  opinions  all  the 
hard  names  which  some  would  employ,  knowing  how 
often  men  of  curious  and  speculative  mind  are  led  into 
opinions  of  the  religions  and  moral  bearing  of  which 
they  are  not  fully  aware;  at  the  same  time,  these 
opinions,  when  introduced  into  the  thought  of  the 
Church,  do  invariably  lead  in  the  end  to  a  lower  view  of 
the  value  of  the  redemption,  to  a  thrusting  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  the  background,  and  act  as  a 
sort  of  dissolvent  with  regard  to  the  Church  itself. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  foremnner  of  unbelief.  It  is 
something,  therefore,  to  be  thankful  for,  that  when  tliis 
great  error  first  came  forth  clearly,  and  claimed  to  be 
recognized  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  was  dealt 
with  in  such  a  resolute  and  unequivocal  manner,  that 
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none  can  doubt  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
Church.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the 
subsequent  sufferings  and  oontendings  of  Athanasius 
and  his  party,  even  more  than  their  arguments,  have 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  those  who  in  later  times 
have  had  to  contend  against  similar  views.  But  the 
arguments  of  Athanasius  are  not  to  be  despised.  It  is 
indeed  wonderful  how  much  of  the  essence  of  the  most 
substantial  arguments  on  the  question  are  to  be  found 
in  his  works;  and  there  is  something  at  times  of  forcible 
and  stately  eloquence  in  the  strain  in  which  he  describes 
the  moral  unworthiness  of  the  heresy  he  is  opposing. 
Take  the  following,  for  instance,  with  which  we  must 


conclude.  ^  Because  of  Christ^s  coming  down,  irhich 
was  on  behalf  of  man,  the  Arians  have  denied  hU 
essential  Godhead;  and  seeing  that  he  came  from  a 
virgin,  they  have  questioned  his  being  truly  the  Son  of 
God;  and,  considering  him  as  become  incarnate  in  time, 
they  have  denied  his  eternity ;  and,  looking  on  him  os 
having  suffered  for  us,  they  have  renounced  their  faith 
in  him  as  the  incorruptible  Son  from  the  incorruptible 
Father.  And,  finally,  because  he  was  burdened  for  oar 
Bakes,  they  deny  the  things  which  concern  his  essential 
divinity,  partaking  of  the  deed  of  the  unthankful  who 
rejected  the  Saviour,  and  offering  him  insult  instead  of 
adcnowledging  his  grace.*' 
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WANT  lodgings  with  you,  my  good 
woman,"  said  a  gaily  dressed  young 
man  with  a  courier's  bag  swung  tmn 
his  shoulder,  and  a  very  light  portman- 
teau in  his  hand.  "  Your  house  is  the 
neatest  I  can  see  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  stay  with  you  for  a  few  weeks." 

'*  Te  might  as  well  ha'e  spiered  first  whether  we  were 
inclined  to  take  you  in,"  replied  the  tidy,  shrewd-look- 
ing little  woman  who  had  opened  the  door  in  answer 
to  his  summons.  "  But,  'deed,  it's  little  matter ;  for 
spier  or  no  spier,  we  don't  keep  lodgers  here." 

"  Then  where  can  I  get  quarters  for  a  fortnight  or  so? 
I  want  to  spend  my  holidays  in  this  village." 

"  Ye'll  get  a  bed,  I  daresay,  down  the  street  at  the 
inn.  That's  the  only  place  hereaway  that  takes  in 
travellers,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 

"  Oh,  the  inn !  Ko,  no ;  I  won't  go  to  an  inn,  at 
least  while  I  am  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  for  your  nice  little  roosting-place 
here ;  and  I  mean  to  stay  with  you :  so  you  must  just 
try  your  best  to  make  room  for  me  in  some  odd  comer 
or  other." 

*'  1  tell  you,  ye  canna  be  here,  gudeman  ;  we  never 
take  in  strangers,"  said  the  little  woman,  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  rising  displeasure  along  with  a  slight 
effort  to  keep  it  under  control. 

**  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  here,"  replied 
the  stranger.    •*  Will  you  tell  your  mistress  to  speak  ?" 

"  Mistress !  mistress  I  Well,  ye  certainly  ha'e  an 
extra  share  of  brass  in  your  cheek.  Tm  a'  the  mistress 
that's  to  be  seen  in  this  house ;  and  I  tell  you  you'll  get 
no  lodgings  here.  Will  ye  no  take  a  civil  nay-say?" 
and  with  this  word  she  prepared  to  shut  the  door. 

**0h  no,  not  yet,  my  venerable  friend,"  said  the 
young  man,  gently  pushing  up  the  door.    '*  I've  now 


settled  it  with  myself  that  I  shall  stay  a  week  or  two 
with  you,  so  you  mustn't  be  inhospitable.  Ton  should 
be  courteous  to  strangen,  you  know ;  or  at  least  yon 
ought  to  know  by  this  time."  And  as  he  spoke  be 
forced  his  way,  with  as  little  of  violence  as  was  btielj 
needed,  till  he  had  got  to  the  inside  of  the  nice  little 
lobby. 

What  the  astonished  old  housekeeper  might  hsre 
been  provoked  to  say  or  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  goess ; 
but  before  she  had  time  to  initiate  any  action  on  the 
matter,  the  quarrel  was  taken  up  with  great  alacrity  by 
a  very  efficient  ally.  Old  Hector,  who  had  been  8noo^ 
ing  lazily  in  the  kitchen,  was  still  sharp  enough  in  tbe 
ear  to  hear  the  scuffle,  and  still  spirited  enough  to 
assert  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  guardian  of  tbe 
household,  by  putting  in  an  appearance  which  was  soffi- 
ciently  alarming.  Of  course  he  left  no  room  for  doabt 
on  which  side  of  the  controversy  his  sympathies  lay ; 
and  the  exposed  tusks  with  the  angry  growl  indicated, 
with  equal  clearness,  the  nature  of  the  assistance  vhicb 
he  was  prepared  to  render.  The  young  man,  taken  by 
surprise,  dashed  his  bag  in  the  face  of  the  animal,  and 
sprang  out  of  the  door,  which  he  barely  succeeded  in 
getting  closed  behind  him  in  sufficient  time.  As  be 
stood  on  the  doorstep,  he  was  almost  surprised  as  he 
overheard  himself  mutter  an  oath — an  oath  which  be 
was  pleased  to  think  no  ear  had  heard  bat  his  own ;  for, 
except  when  very  highly  provoked  indeed,  he  never  was 
tempted  to  swear. 

As  he  thus  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  his  choice  of  the  next  step,  his  consulta- 
tion with  himself  was  suddenly,  and  rather  roughly  dis- 
turbed. Old  nector,  now  thoroughly  roused,  remem- 
bered that  the  kitchen-door  at  the  back  of  the  house 
was  open,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  passing  tliroogh  it, 
rounding  the  gable  of  the  house,  and  in  tliis  way 
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readiing  the  outside  of  the  front  door  and  the  presence 
of  the  aggressor.  The  stranger's  position  was  now  be- 
come critical ;  but  his  presence  of  mind  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  A  trellised  porch  ornamented  the  front 
door,  over  which  flowering  evergreens  trailed  their 
limber  stems ;  so  the  vigorous  young  man,  clambering 
hastily  up  the  ribs  of  the  porch,  escaped  from  the  angry 
dog,  at  the  cost  of  a  fragment  of  his  handsome  coat. 
Climbing  to  the  top,  above  which  was  a  window  with 
the  lower  sash  half  raised,  he,  without  ceremony,  pushed 
it  np,  and  disappeared  inside. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  a  young  man,  or,  shall 
ire  rather  say  a  young  woman,  who  was  sitting  alone 
before  the  window,  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  alarm.  The 
person  thus  surprised,  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  in 
which  he  or  she  lay  back,  apparently  quite  powerless ; 
while  the  arms  hung  like  mere  appendages  from  the 
shoulders,  and  ended  in  the  heap  of  hands  and  fingers 
which  lay,  misshapen  and  impotent,  in  his  lapi  We 
saj  hU  lap ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  dress,  which  resembled 
the  ordinary  female  much  more  than  the  male  attire, 
and  in  spite  of  the  peculiarly  feminine  cast  of  the  pale 
features,  it  was  a  man  and  not  a  woman  whose  privacy 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  invaded. 

"  Oh,  Henry,  are  you  here?"  said  the  intruder  softly, 
vhen  he  saw  how  much  his  violent  entry  had  alarmed 
the  invalid.  "JOon't  be  frightened,  dear;  why,  you 
can  scarcely  have  forgotten  me !" 

"Ralph  Stourbridge!"  said  the  invalid,  recovering 
bis  composure  as  he  recognized  the  stranger  with  a 
smile.  '*  But  when  did  you  come  down  here,  Ralph  ; 
and  what  tempted  you  to  enter  the  house  like  a  robber 
throQgli  the  upp^r  windows  7" 

"  Necessity  has  no  law,  Henry,"  replied  the  stranger ; 
"the  time  for  reflection  allowed  me  by  your  fierce 
mastiff  was  too  brief,  and,  as  it  is,  I  got  off  with  diffi- 
culty after  leaving  as  a  deposit  with  him  a  portion  of 
my  dress." 

*'  Ue  didn't  bite  you ;  did  he  ?"  asked  Henry  with  an 
air  of  anxiety. 

"No,  not  exactly— at  least  not  yet,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but  he  will  do  so  immediately,  I  expect ;  for  there  are 
Cerberus  and  his  mistress  on  the  stair  at  this  moment 
I  liad  rather  lace  Una  and  her  lion  than  your  two." 

It  was  true.  Betty,  on  opening  the  front  door  to 
rescue  the  stranger  from  the  dog,  was  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  escape  through  the  window.  Indignant  at 
the  unequalled  impudence  of  the  young  man,  she  ran 
np-stairs  with  Hector  at  her  heels.  She  had  scarcely 
made  up  her  mind  to  any  definite  line  of  conduct,  but 
was  prepared  to  accept  her  instructions  from  the  occa- 
sion itselt  Really  afraid  of  the  dog,  Ralph  stepped  to 
the  room  door  and  cautiously  bolted  it ;  while  Betty, 
equally  afraid  lest  the  unscrupulous  stranger  should  do 
violeDce  to  the  helpless  invalid  now  completely  in  his 
power,  was  roused  beyond  all  self-control,  when  she  dis- 
covered that  the  door  was  fastened.  Between  her  noisy 
assault  on  the  door,  and  the  fierce  barking  of  the  dog, 


the  feeble  voice  of  Henry,  calling  to  her  from  within, 
was  completely  drowned.  The  din  was  so  clamorous 
that  another  party  was  speedily  brought  on  the  field, 
in  the  person  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  stepped  out  of 
his  bedroom  which  opened  on  the  same  landing,  and 
asked  the  reason  of  all  this  confusion.  Receiving  from 
Betty  a  very  alarming  and  somewhat  distorted  version 
of  the  facts,  the  old  gentleman  was  about  to  knock,  and 
to  demand  admittance  under  threats  of  unheard-of  ex- 
tremities, when,  luckily,  in  the  perfect  silence  now  pre- 
vailing, the  clear  soft  tones  of  the  invalid  within  were 
easily  heard. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  uncle ;  don't  be  alarmed.  It  is 
only  Ralph  Stourbridge— Cousin  Ralph,  you  know." 

"  Ralph  Stourbridge  1"  exclaimed  the  old  c;entleman 
in  a  tone  of  great  surprise. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  it's  only  your  scapegrace  nephew,"  said 
Ralph,  taking  up  speech  himself  behind  the  door ;  *'  and 
if  you  will  chain  up  your  mastiff  first,  and  send  Betty 
to  her  kitchen  next,  I  think  I  could  venture  to  open  the 
door,  and  surrender  myself  into  your  hands,  without 
even  stipulating  that  you  spare  my  life." 

"  Open  the  door,  Ralph,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"  V\\  take  care  that  Hector  won't  harm  you.  Hector, 
you  must  be  very  quiet  and  kindly,  old  fellow ;  for  this 
is  a  friend." 

So  Ralph  opened  the  door ;  after  which  there  was 
abundance  of  hearty  greetings,  and  no  little  cheerful 
laughter,  in  which  latter  old  Betty  indulged  but  spar- 
ingly, and  old  Hector  not  at  all  He  merely  smelt  the 
stranger's  calf,  and  attempted  a  very  abortive  wag  or 
two  of  his  tail ;  for  he  seemed  to  think  that  though 
there  was  a  compulsory  truce  for  the  present  between 
him  and  his  recent  enemy,  yet  the  new  arrival  was  only 
on  his  good  behaviour  for  a  time,  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  for  himself  a  much  more  satisfactory 
character  than  he  had  yet  acquired.  Betty  was  a  little 
more  placable ;  but  her  joy  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend 
was  slightly  shaded  by  the  circumstances  of  his  arrival, 
and  by  the  suggested  recollection  of  sundry  troublesome 
escapades  in  which  he  had  indulged  on  former  visits 
during  his  school-boy  days,  while  she  feared  that  man- 
hood had  not  much  improved  his  character,  if  the  trans- 
actions of  the  last  fifteen  minutes  were  to  be  taken  as 
an  average  sample  of  his  mode  of  action. 

Mr.  Walter  Cadby,  the  white-haired,  meek-looking 
gentleman  in  whose  house  we  find  ourselves,  has  passed 
through  a  life  of  unusual  quiet,  the  story  of  which  has 
in  it  very  little  that  is  fitted  to  interest  strangers.  He 
has  never  been  married,  but  exemption  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  bringing  up  a  family  of  his  own  has  only  left 
him  free  to  undertake  the  charge  of  another's  children. 
He  had  two  sisters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the  mother 
of  Ralph  Stourbridge.  She  had  been  left  totally  unpro- 
vided for  in  early  widowhood  with  her  little  boy,  but  the 
struggle  to  maintain  herself  and  child,  and  to  give  him 
the  very  best  education  attainable,  has  been  a  benefit  to 
her  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  this  struggle  has  been 
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pretty  well  over  for  yean,  for  Ralph  is  now  able  to  sup- 
port his  mother  in  c<MDfort  Mr.  Oadby's  younger  sister, 
Esther^-a  slender,  sylph-like  creatoie,  with  under-de- 
Yeloped  body  and  over-developed  mind— had  been  the 
pet  in  her  father's  household.  Her  delicate  person,  her 
graceful  movements,  her  taste  for  the  romantic,  joined 
to  a  mind  which  was  nnusually  active,  gave  one  the 
impression  that  she  was  like  some  of  those  airy  super- 
terrestrial  beings  which  several  of  the  poets  take  delight 
in  feigning.  In  spite  <^  the  ooonsels  of  their  friends, 
she  was  married  to  a  young  gentleman  of  considerable 
wealth,  whose  health  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  deli- 
cate as  her  own.  He  died  while  still  a  young  man ;  and 
so  much  did  the  grief  of  spirit  and  exhaustion  of  body, 
occasioned  by  her  attendance  on  her  dying  husband,  tell 
on  the  fragile  widow,  that  ere  the  year  was  ended  she 
too  was  laid  beside  him  in  the  grave.  They  left  two 
infant  boys — the  elder,  dark-haired  and  bilious,  like  his 
father,  but,  alas  I  a  hopekss  imbecile ;  the  younger  was 
fair  and  sunny,  the  very  duplicate  of  his  mother  in  per- 
son and  in  spirit,  but  through  some  congenital  defect 
he  never  had  been  able  to  make  any  use  of  his  limbs. 
It  was  this  youth  whom  Ralph  had  startled  by  his  sud- 
den entrance  through  the  window.  At  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  was  still  as  dependent  on  the  kind  assistance 
of  others  for  every  comfort  as  the  infant  of  a  day  old. 
He  had  never  stood  on  his  feet  in  his  life ;  he  had  never 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  He  needed  to  be  dressed, 
to  be  fed,  to  be  lifted  into  bed,  to  be  lifted  out  of  it,  to 
be  wheeled  about  the  bouse  in  his  chair— for  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  head,  he  could  not  move  a  mem- 
ber of  his  body.  The  two  brothers  seemed  to  have  got 
between  them  the  energy  which  is  requued  to  constitute 
one  active  man,  but  instead  of  having  the  bodily  and 
mental  vigour  equably  distributed,  the  older  brother 
bad  got  the  whole  of  the  former,  while  the  younger  had 
been  gifted  with  a  monopoly  of  the  latter.  William 
had  a  body  which  appeared  to  be  moderately  healthy, 
but  his  mind  was  as  neariy  as  possible  a  blank ;  while 
Henry  had  an  unusually  active  mind,  but  his  body  was 
a  mere  carcass,  little  more  than  barely  animated.  When 
their  mother  died,  Mr.  Cadby,  transferring  to  the  help- 
less orphans  the  fraternal  love  which  had  rested  with 
unusual  warmth  on  his  beloved  sister,  undertook  to  fill 
to  them  the  place  of  both  parents,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  he 
should  be  able  to  do  it.  He  left  his  business  engage- 
ments in  the  city,  gave  up  his  worldly  prospects, 
selected  the  retired  spot  in  which  he  was  now  living  as 
being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  little 
ones,  and  abandoned  himself  with  admirable  devoted- 
ness  to  his  great  life-task— a  task  which  he  had  pro- 
mised his  dying  sister  heartily  to  undertake. 

Love  makes  the  most  trying  duties  pleasant;  and 
habit,  next  to  love,  is  the  most  i)otent  charm  for  chang- 
ing the  irksome  into  the  delightful  With  Mr.  Oadby 
love  and  habit,  long  combined,  had  succeeded  in  making 
his  monotonous  life  a  peculiarly  happy  one ;  and  if  his 
old  companions  in  the  distant  city  ever  thought  of  their 


former  friend  with  pity,  as  of  one  condemned  to  pine  in 
solitude  beneath  the  dismal  shadow  of  a  gloomy  doad, 
be  had  no  similar  regrets  to  expend  upon  himsdf ;  and 
as  for  the  cloud,  he  had  been  much  less  disturbed  by  its 
gloom  than  he  had  been  delighted  by  the  brightness  of 
its  golden  fringes.  The  grand  anodyne  of  every  class  of 
human  sorrow  is  simple  faith  in  God ;  and  if  this  £uth, 
in  addition  to  resting  peacefully  in  the  divine  disposal, 
stirs  up  its  subject  to  discharge  with  activity  of  love  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him,  nothing  more  is  needed 
to  make  him  a  happy  man. 

In  her  own  way  Betty  was  as  faithful  and  as  devoted 
as  her  master ;  and  the  little  household,  i^parently  so 
heavily  afflicted,  was  perhaps  the  happiest  in  thecountiy- 
sida  Mr.  Gadb/s  principal  sorrow  was  connected  with 
the  trials  of  Ralph  and  his  mother.  Though,  of  coune, 
he  assisted  his  widowed  sister  in  her  difficulties,  he  le* 
gretted  his  inability  to  do  this  to  the  extent  which  be 
would  have  greatly  liked.  In  his  unselfishness  he  had 
insisted  on  receiving  from  the  trustees  of  the  two  oiphans 
the  lowest  sum,  by  way  of  board,  that  could  be  made  to 
cover  his  actual  outlay  for  them ;  while  his  own  little 
gatherings  were  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  oomfoit- 
able  support  of  himself  and  Betty.  But  these  yean  of 
trial — of  blessing  as  well  as  of  trial — ^now  lay  behind 
them  in  the  past ;  and  Mrs.  Stourbridge  had  suffered 
no  actual  loss  in  having  been  compelled  to  practise  much 
self-denial  for  herself,  and  to  teach  the  useful  lesson  to 
her  son. 

Ralph's  unexpected  arrival  at  this  time  with  the 
design  of  spending  bis  annual  holidays  in  the  company 
of  his  uncle  and  cousins  was  a  delightful  change  in  the 
monotonous  life  of  poor  Henry.  Things  look  great  or 
small  from  comparison ;  and  Henry's  life  was  led  in 
such  seclusion  that  a  visit  from  his  city  cousin  marked 
a  memorable  epoch  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening  was  given  up  to  kindly  and  interest- 
ing small-talk  upon  family  matters  and  personal  lus- 
tories;  and  even  the  moodiness  of  William  rehixed  a 
little  under  the  novel  and  imperfectly  comprehended 
joy  of  a  stranger  cousin's  presence. 

To  Ralph,  so  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  cooped  up 
the  whole  year  round  within  the  noisy  city,  it  was  a 
charming  novelty  to  lose  himself  amid  the  solitudes  of 
the  hills  and  of  the  romantic  glens,  to  roam  at  will  along 
the  searshore,  to  wander  slowly  upwards  along  the  banks 
of  the  streamlet,  rod  in  hand,  in  search  of  fish,  of  which 
pastime  he  was  passionately  fcmd ;  and  his  only  serious 
drawback  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  companion  of 
his  pleasures,  for  neither  his  uncle  nor  his  cousins  conld 
possibly  accompany  him  in  his  rambles.  In  their  sodety 
he  todc  sh<»'ter  strolls  in  the  evening,  when  he  or  bis 
uncle  pushed  Henry  along  in  his  perambulator ;  sod 
the  poor  invalid  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pure  atmospheRr 
and  the  quiet  scenery,  and  the  agreeable  convenatioa 
with  beloved  friends,  with  apparently  no  conscioosaess 
that  his  infirmities  entitled  him  to  grumble  a  little,  or 
if  not  quite  to  grumble,  at  least  to  deduct  somediseooat 
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from  the  gratitude  which  seemed  to  fill  bis  heart  peren- 
nially. They  were  all  happy ;  perhaps  Henry  was  the 
happiest  of  the  group. 

**  No,  Balph/'  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  his 
cousin  when  the  company  were  seated  on  a  little  knoll 
which  oTerhung  the  shore,  and  which  stood  within  hear- 
ing of  the  gentle  ripple  made  by  the  restless  wavelets 
as  they  broke  on  the  sandy  beach ;  "  no,  Ralph,  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  discover  by  myself  that  the  scene 
before  us  is  in  the  least  degree  monotonous.  It  is,  per- 
haps, as  interesting  to  me  every  time  I  see  it  as  a  new 
scene  would  be.  You  must  not  judge  ol  one  like  me 
from  your  own  feelings.  There  are  strange  compensa- 
tions and  balancings  in  Gk)d's  wonderful  providence ; 
and  the  very  infirmity  which  shuts  the  door  on  certain 
iunds  of  enjoyment  opens  the  door  to  other  and  perhaps 
eqoal  enjoyments." 

"  It  may  be  so/'  replied  Ralph,  *'  but  the  constant 
ivpetition  of  the  same  dull  prospect  would  be  drearily 
monotonous  to  me.  Why,  Henry,  I  believe  you  scarcely 
know  how  the  very  agreeable  sensation  of  a  novelty 
feels.  In  my  wanderings  to-day  I  came  upon  some  of 
the  most  lovely  sights  I  have  ever  gazed  on ;  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  though  I  may  have  seen  as  much  in 
the  way  of  landscape  this  single  day  as  you  have  in  all 
joor  life,  put  the  whole  of  it  together." 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Henry;  "  and  I  am 
pleased  in  knowing  that  you  have  found  so  much  to  give 
yott  pleaanie.  Bat  let  me  tell  you,  Ralph,  that  perhaps 
the  scene  now  before  us,  beautifully  filled  up  as  it  is 
with  land  and  sea,  interests  me  as  agreeably,  though  I 
have  looked  on  it  thousands  of  times  before,  as  anything 
wliich  you  have  witnessed  to-day  has  been  able  to 
interest  you.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  been  with  you  in 
jour  tour,  this  forenoon,  the  beautiful  sights  which 
awakened  in  you  nothing  but  agreeable  sensations,  would 
hare  annoyed  me  quite  as  much  as  they  would  have 
gratified  me ;  and,  after  all,  the  familiar  prospect  across 
the  bay  certainly  gives  me  more  unmixed  pleasure  than 
any  one  of  the  sights  you  have  seen  to-day  would  have 
ilone.  It  is  so  like  the  face  of  a  dear  old  friend ;  and  the 
lace  of  an  old  friend  delights  me  more  than  the  faces  of 
fifty  strangers  would  do,  even  though  they  were  much 
more  handsome." 

'*But  how  could  the  beautiful  scenery  annoy  yon, 
Henry  ?"  asked  Ralph.  "  I  cannot  understand  bow  this 
is  possible." 

"  No,  Ralph ;  I  daresay  you  don't,"  replied  Henry. 
"  I  fancy  that  a  sloth  may  be  as  happy  in  its  enjoyment 
of  life  as  an  antelope ;  only  it  must  be  according  to  the 
capacity  of  a  sloth.  If  you  make  the  two  change  pUces 
vith  each  other,  you  have  only  turned  two  happy 
creatures  into  two  miserable  ones.  I  am  nothing  but  a 
Sort  of  human  sloth,  Ralph,  while  you  are  an  antelope ; 
and  perhaps  your  pleasure  would  be  as  unpleasant  to  me 
as  mine  would  be  dull  and  monotonous  to  you.  You 
Iiave  been  educated  for  your  enjoyments,  and  I  for  mine. 
For  one  example,  you  delight  in  the  whirl  of  rapid 


change ;  while  I  from  habit,  which  has  long  been  hard- 
ened into  second  nature,  cannot  even  endure  it.  Do 
you  know  that  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  details  of 
the  beautiful  picture  now  lying  before  us  ?  Every  time 
I  am  brought  here,  I  continue  my  study  of  it,  and  am 
delighted  by  the  disooveiy  of  something  new.  It  is  only 
in  doses,  homceopathically  minute,  that  my  system  can 
admit  the  stimulus  of  novelty.  Had  I  looked  on  any 
one  of  those  beautiful  views  which  you  have  so  much 
enjoyed  to-day,  my  first  feeling  would  have  been  one  of 
pleasure ;  but  this  would  have  been  followed  by  a  pang 
of  regret  at  being  compelled  to  leave  the  lovely  scene 
ere  I  had  even  begun  to  master  its  details.  From  long 
practice  my  eye  has  become  microscopic;  and,  from  the 
necessity  of  my  position,  I  have  learned  to  draw  the 
whole  of  my  enjoyment  of  Nature  from  the  minute 
study  of  details:  till  now,  I  am  nearly  as  incapable  of 
sharing  your  pleasure  as  you  would  be  of  sharing 
mine." 

'*  Perhaps,  after  all,  yours  is  the  better  way,"  said 
Ralph.  '*  It  reminds  me  of  John  Ruskin  studying  the 
picture  in  the  Italian  gallery." 

<*  I  do  not  know  the  st<»7— *wiU  you  be  pleased  to 
tell  it  1" 

''Mr.  Ruskin  had  gone  to  Italy,"  resumed  Ralph, 
'*in  order  to  examine  a  celebrated  picture.  It  hung 
over  a  door  between  two  rooms  in  one  of  the  grand  col- 
lections of  works  of  art.  Ho  obtained  permission  from 
the  authorities  to  place  a  set  of  painter's  steps  between 
the  back  of  the  opened  door  and  the  wall  behind  it,, 
where,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  steps,  he  was  able  to 
study  his  picture,  line  by  line  and  touch  by  touch,  with- 
out obstructing  the  movements  of  the  other  visitors. 
There  he  stood  in  his  corner  from  morning  to  night,  day 
after  day,  for  six  long  weeks,  expending  all  this  patient 
scrutiny  on  a  single  picture.  As  a  brief  relaxation,  he 
occasionally  turned  about  for  a  little,  and  allowed  his 
eye  to  rest  on  the  crowds  of  visitors  as  they  streamed 
from  room  to  room,  most  of  them  tourists  from  other 
lands,  who  were  conscientiously  *  doing'  the  gi^lery 
with  all  the  pictures  in  it,  according  to  the  ordinary 
style  of  fashionable  tourists.  Most  of  them  cast  a  very 
hasty  glance  indeed  at  the  picture  which  Ruskin  had 
not  been  able  to  see  sufficiently  in  less  than  six  weeks ; 
while  a  very  small  minority  lavished  a  whole  minute  or 
a  minute  and  a  half  upon  it.  I  fear,  Henry,  that  in  the 
matter  of  landscape-study  I  am  like  one  of  this  un- 
critical, unintelligent  crowd ;  while  you  are  a  sort  of 
.John  Ruskin^if  indeed,  in  patient  study,  you  don't  go 
far  beyond  him." 

"  Hearty  thanks  for  your  nice  little  story,  Ralph," 
replied  ;Henry.  *'  As  for  its  bearing  on  the  study  of 
scenery,  or  of  pictures,  that  is  a  point  of  veiy  little 
moment ;  but  I  shall  often  recall  it  as  suggesting  a  happy 
rule  for  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  How  easily  one 
allows  his  mind  to  glide  over  the  sacred  words,  flitting 
from  one  verse  to  the  next  with  as  much  haste  and  as 
little  profit  as  the  visitors  moved  from  picture  to  pic* 
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tare  in  that  Italian  rallery.  Let  me  adopt  Ruskin's 
method  in  my  study  of  the  Bible;  and  let  me  hang 
over  it,  and  meditate  on  it,  till  I  not  only  discover  hid- 
den and  unsuspected  beauties  in  it,  but  till  my  soul  be 
transformed  into  the  same  spiritual  character,  and  like 
that  odd-looking  caterpillar  which  uncle  has  just  picked 
off  the  tree,  take  its  colour  from  the  food  on  which  it  is 
continually  feeding." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gadby,  reverting  to  the  first  subject 
of  conversation;  "enjoyment  is  a  relative  thing,  and 
depends  altogether  upon  the  capacities  of  the  being  who 
enjoys.  We  see  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  caterpillar 
here,  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  in  its  four  different 
stages  are  as  diverse  as  possible.  But,  indeed,  we  see 
the  same  thing  everywhere." 

*'We  do,"  added  Henry.  '^A  particular  friend  of 
mine,  a  sweet  little  fellow  of  six  years  or  so,  whose 
mother  lives  in  that  cottage,  and  who  sometimes  joins 
US  in  our  strolls,  said  to  me  one  dull  day  lately,  when 
there  was  not  a  single  sunbeam, '  Oh,  Heniy,  isn't  this 
a  fine  day?'  The  little  fellow,  you  must  know,  is 
afflicted  with  chronic  inflammation  in  his  eyes ;  and  the 
bright  sunshine,  which  gladdens  all  besides,  fills  him 
only  with  pain  and  uneasiness;  while  his  calendar  of 
perfectly  comfortable  days  is  limited  to  the  gloomy  ones. 
You  see  how  completely  enjoyment  is  a  relative  thing.** 

"  Of  course  it  is— that  is  clear  enough,'*  replied  Ralph ; 
"  and  I  can  perceive  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
remember  this  when  one  wants  to  make  a  fellow-creature 
happy.  Unless  the  means  be  wisely  chosen,  the  very 
effort  may  defeat  its  object : — 

'EtU  la  done  for  wmat  of  thonght, 
Am  well  ■■  want  of  heart.' 

And  even  though  one  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  kill  an- 
other with  kindness,  he  may  yet,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions possible,  make  his  kindness  a  great  annoyance.*' 

"  Last  night,  when  lying  awake,"  said  Henry,  "  I  was 
musing  on  the  solemn  scene  which  lies  before  us  all — 
the  awful  day  of  judgment  I  was  startled  with  the 
thought  that  the  blessedness  of  the  glorified  and  the 
misery  of  the  lost  come  alike  from  the  vision  of  God. 
The  one  class  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and  the  sight  shall 
make  them  like  him ;  the  others  shall  also  see  him  as  he 
is,  and  the  dreaded  sight  shall  intensify  their  sorrows 
into  agony.  So  completely  is  happiness  a  relative  thing, 
and  so  dependent  is  it  on  the  capacity  of  the  subject  of 
it,  that  while  the  redeemed  shall  cry  out  with  rapture 
at  the  sight  of  their  Saviour,  *  Lo,  this  is  our  God ;  we 
have  waited  for  him : '  the  others  shall  wail  because  of 
him — nay,  they  shall  cry  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  moun- 
tains to  fall  on  them,  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne." 

"You  don't  sleep  very  soundly,  I  daresay,"  said 
Ralph,  after  a  brief  pause,  and  allowing  Henry's  remark 
to  pass  unnoticed.  '*  You  have  no  kind  of  muscular 
exercise  to  weary  you,  and  prepare  you  for  refreshing 
sleep." 

"  I  don't  sleep  at  all,  properly  speaking,"  replied  the 


ini-alid,  "  I  only  dcver^  as  Betty  calls  it  My  sleep  in 
general  is  like  a  summer  night  in  the  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  evening  twilight  lingers  so  long,  and  the  morn- 
ing twilight  comes  so  early,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
room  left  for  night  between  them.  My  evening  dorer, 
broken  up  into  twenty  or  thirty,  lasts  till  my  morning 
dover  arrives ;  and  between  the  two,  what  should  be  the 
intermediate  sleep  is  fairly  crowded  out" 

'*  The  midges  seem  to  be  troubling  you,  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Gadby  to  Henry,  whose  perfect  defenoelessness 
rendered  their  assaults  on  him  peculiarly  annojing. 
'*  They  are  uncommonly  numerous  to-night" 

"  They  are  a  little  troublesome,  but  I  can  easily  bear 
such  a  trifle." 

'*  There  is  no  need  for  bearing  an  annoyance  which 
can  be  so  easily  remedied,"  replied  his  unde,  taking  s 
small  phial  out  of  a  pocket  in  the  perambulator,  and 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which  it  contained,  on  the  shoiUders  of  the  invalid. 
"  That  will  drive  them  off  immediately." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle ;  that  is  indeed  a  relief,*'  said 
Henry,  as  the  cloud  of  tiny  tormentors  instantly  melted 
away. 

CHAPTER  II. 

After  a  brief  interval,  filled  up  chiefly  with  Ralph's 
inquiries  about  the  contents  of  the  phial,  and  his  ad- 
miring remarks  on  its  wonderful  eflicacy,  Mr.  Gadby 
resumed  their  former  conversation,  saying,  "  We  most 
not  overlook  Henry's  seasonable  suggestion  in  reference 
to  the  day  of  judgnient  His  thought  is  a  very  solemn 
one.  Infinitely  gracious  as  God  is,  even  his  goodness 
cannot  make  a  man  happy  unless  the  man  be  capable  of 
enjoying  a  happiness  which  is  consistent  with  iierfect 
holiness." 

*'  There  are  many  who  seem  to  be  able  to  contrive  a 
very  tolerable  sort  of  happiness  for  themselves,"  replied 
Ralph,  "  though  they  are  very  little  concerned  with 
anything  that  can  be  called  holiness.  And  they  often 
sticceed  wonderfully  well  in  their  endeavours  to  be 
happy." 

" I>o  they?"  asked  Mr.  Gadby  in  reply.  "  Even  on 
their  own  testimony,  their  success  in  the  search  for 
happiness  is  anything  but  striking ;  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  God's  Word  such  success  is  the  saddest  of  all 
human  failures.  Take  the  Seventy-third  Psalm,  or  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazurus,  as  your  standard 
of  judgment,  and  try  to  estimate  by  their  help  the  actual 
happiness  of  a  i)rosperous  worldling." 

"  It  is  all  the  happiness,  however,  which  in  present 
circumstances  their  natures  are  capable  of  enjoying," 
added  Henry.  *'  Happiness  is  a  relative  thing;  as  we 
seem  to  have  agreed  on ;  and  such  a  ghastly  mockery  of 
happiness  is  all  that  the  selfish,  worldly  heart  is  capable 
of  receiving.  What  shall  come  of  such  a  one  when  every 
source  of  that  enjoyment  of  which  alone  he  is  capable 
has  been  taken  from  him,  and  he  himself  is  driven  forth 
into  the  outer  darkness,  with  no  companionships  bat  an 
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angry  God,  his  despairing  and  upbraiding  fellow-sufferers, 
a  tonnenting  conscience,  and  a  heart  thirsting  more 
ardentiy  than  ever  for  its  selfish  indulgences,  but  now 
doomed  never  to  taste  again  a  single  drop,— and  with 
sll  this  intolerable  anguish  intensified  to  its  highest 
pitch  bj  the  assurance  that  his  misery  is  unchangeable 
and  eternal  ?  How  heartily  should  we  give  thanks  to 
the  Father,  if  he  has  already  made  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light;  and  how 
earnestly  should  we  seek  this  meetness,  as  the  one  thing 
needful  for  us,  if  we  have  not  yet  obtained  it !  ** 

<*We  cerUinly  should,"  said  Mr.  Oadby,  "for  we 
need  to  be  made  meet  for  it  ere  heaven  can  be  a  place 
of  happiness  for  any  of  us.  Happiness !  the  near  pre- 
sence of  the  God  whom  the  sinner  hates,  and  the  bright 
blaze  of  his  glory,  would  make  heaven  a  less  tolerable 
home  for  him,  perhaps,  than  even  hell  would  be.  Yes, 
happiness  is  always  relative,  and  unless  a  sin-loving  man 
were  completely  changed  his  happiness  in  heaven  would 
be  an  impossibility ! " 

"  I  was  much  struck,"  said  Henry,  '*  with  a  remark 
vhich  I  lately  read  in  a  book  of  John  Bunyan's, — '  You 
comit  the  ways  of  God  as  bad  as  a  good  man  counteth 
the  ways  of  the  devil ;  and  the  ways  of  the  devil  and 
hell  as  good  as  a  saint  doth  count  the  ways  of  God.' 
Now  how  can  a  man  of  whom  this  may  be  truly  said 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  or  to  enter  into 
the  holy  raptures  of  glorified  saints?  Much  less,  I 
fancy,  than  these  midges  could  enjoy  a  world  filled  with 
the  hated  vapours  of  turpentine." 

fialph  was  still  silent ;  so  Mr.  Cadby,  seeing  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  make  any  remark,  continued  the  con- 
versation. "Set  as  vividly  before  your  mind  as  you 
can  the  case  of  Mordecai,  when  Haman  led  him  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Shushan.  If  he  liad 
had  a  son,  and  if  that  son  had  been  a  dutiful  child, 
think  what  a  joy  it  would  have  been  to  the  youth  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  his  father's  honour,  and  to 
hare  led  the  royal  horse  with  his  father  seated  on  it  by 
command  of  the  king,  while  he  proclaimed, '  Thus  shall 
it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honour.*  Only  think,  Ralph,  what  a  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  an  affectionate  child  thus  to  minister  to  the  honour 
of  a  beloved  father,  and  how  heartily  he  would  discharge 
the  delightful  ofiSce.  But  Haman  did  not  execute  the 
same  commission  either  heartily  or  joyfully.  The  ser- 
vice which  he  grudgingly  rendered  to  Mordecai  was 
forced  from  him,  and  the  words  of  honour  which  his  lips 
were  uttering  were  bitterer  in  his  mouth  than  gall  or 
wormwood.  And' if  it  were  possible  for  a  sin-loving, 
selfish  soul  to  steal  into  heaven,  what  would  be  its  exer- 
cises there  but  a  dreary  eternity  of  similar  Haman-ser- 
▼ice !  One  can  see  that  to  a  man  who  had  learned  to 
love  Qod  supremely,  and  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  it 
would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  possible  to  cast  his 
crovn  at  his  Redeemer's  feet,  and  to  sing  with  rapture 
bia  most  worthy  praise.  But  think  of  a  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  still  hated  God  supremely,  and  who 


disliked  beyond  all  beings  the  glorified  Man  of  Sorrows, 
what  sort  of  happiness  would  he  be  able  to  gather  amid 
the  exerdses  of  heaven?  Happiness!  he  couldn't 
endure  the  misery  of  it.  He  would  find  heaven  just  as 
little  fitted  to  minister  to  his  happiness  as  the  condition 
of  the  damned  would  appear  enviable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
glorified."  • 

"By  the  way,  uncle,"  said  Ralph,  "  don't  you  think 
that  religion  has  suffered  grievously  through  the  unwise 
gloominess  of  its  professed  friends?  What>  needlessly 
dark  and  distressing  views  are  cherished  by  thousands— 
dismal  views  of  life,  of  death,  of  God,  and  of  eternity  1 
A  man  will  not  scruple  to  think  of  him  who  is  the  Father 
of  his  creatures  in  a  way  that  it  would  distress  him 
beyond  consolation  if  he  were  to  discover  that  his  own 
children  thought  similarly  of  himself.  The  old  spirit 
which  led  the  people,  ages  ago,  to  fancy  a  Moloch,  is 
still  active ;  and  men  who  are  counted  Christians  shiver 
with  terror  before  an  infinite  Moloch,  instead  of  hiding 
in  the  trusted  bosom  of  an  almighty  Father." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby, 
who  had  never  hitherto  heard  Ralph  speak  so  warmly 
on  a  religious  subject.  "  Of  course,"  he  added,  "  the 
knowledge  of  God,  in  Christ,  is  a  joyous  though  it  is  also 
a  solemnizing  thing,  and  the  Christian  should  seek  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  joy  in  his  heavenly  Father's  love." 

"  It  is  of  the  entire  want  of  this  among  Christians  in 
general  that  I  complain,"  said  Ralph.  "  And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  joy  is  so  meagre,  when  the  notions 
which  they  entertain  about  God— his  character  and  his 
purposes—- are  so  unworthy.  '  God  is  love,*  not  anger, 
nor  malice,  nor  revenge ;  and  any  one  who  has  eyes  to 
see  may  learn  from  the  beautiful  scene  before  us  that 
the  Being  who  made  it,  and  who  in  it  is  spreading  out 
his  heart  before  us,  is  a  Being  of  loving-kindness  and  of 
unbounded  goodness." 

"He  is;  indeed,  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby  with 
warmth  ;  "  but  I  scarcely  think  that  we  shall  learn  the 
lesson  of  which  you  speak,  with  sufficient  strength  of 
conviction,  from  what  we  see  around  us.  We  need  the 
help  of  God's  Word  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  is 
in  God's  heart.  The  heavens  may  declare  to  us  his 
glory ^  and  the  earth  may  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
the  sky ;  but  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  much  to  tell 
us  of  his  grace.  We  have  this  revealed  to  us  only  in  his 
Word.  If  you  had  been  with  us  last  winter,  the  scene 
which  looks  so  calm  and  soft  to-night,  would  have  sug- 
gested to  you  very  different  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
howling  winds,  the  frowning  sky,  the  flashing  lightnings, 
the  angry  roar  of  ocean  drowned  occasionally  by  the 
louder  growl  of  thunder,— all  spoke  of  anything  but 
love  and  kindness.  And  then  there  was  the  afflicting 
sight  of  a  ship  foundering  on  the  rocks  where  you  now 
see  the  pretty  little  tuft  of  froth,  and  we  could  witness 
the  desperate  efforts  made  in  vain  by  the  crew ;  then, 
in  a  little,  the  inevitable  climax  came,  when  we  had  the 
agonizing  conscioasness  that  fellow-creatures  were  perish- 
ing without  help  almost  within  our  reach.    Oh,  Ralph, 
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had  you  been  ivith  us  then  you  would  scarcely  have 
thought  of  sayiDg  what  you  said  just  now — that  this 
beautiful  scenery  reveals  to  eyery  one  who  has  eyes  to 
see  it,  that  the  God  who  made  it  is  only  love.  Surely, 
'  God  is  love ; '  but  surely  he  is  something  else  besides." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  replied  Ralph,  "  your  abatement  can 
be  made  to  agree  well  enough  with  my  principle.  If  we 
could  only  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  should 
find  that  the  storm,  with  all  its  horrors,  did  a  great  deal 
more  of  good  than  evil.  It  purified  the  atmosphere,  it 
restored  the  balance  of  the  electric  forces,  it—in  £»ct  we 
cannot  even  guess  how  much  of  good  it  did— good  which, 
when  set  down  over  against  the  evil,  dwindles  it  into 
insignificance.  We  must  strike  the  balance,  you  know, 
and  be  well  satisfied  if  the  averages  be  on  tiie  side  of 
happiness,  which  luckily  they  are,  as  Paley  assures  us, 
and  as  we  see  every  day." 

*'  Averages,  Ralph,  averages !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gadby. 
'*  What  poor  consolation  is  it  to  an  utterly  ruined  man 
to  think  that  the  same  stroke  which  has  ruined  him  has 
perhaps  helped  to  benefit  some  other  person,  or  persons, 
to  him  unknown ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  results  from  the  calamity  may  possibly  lie  on  the  side 
of  good.  If  he  hsre  nothing  ehte  to  console  him  but 
this,  he  will  scarcely  find  sufficient  comfort  in  it" 

*'  But  he  ought  to  find  it,"  replied  Ralph,  with  some 
of  the  keenness  of  a  partizan  ;  '*  unless,  indeed,  he  be  a 
sclfisli  man.  We  can't  expect  that  everything  shall 
subserve  what  wo  may  please  to  count  our  interests ; 
and  amid  our  own  sufferings  it  should  give  us  some 
pleasure  to  know  that  wliat  has  brought  sorrow  to  us 
lias  brought  joy  to  thousands." 

*'  Ah,  Ralph,"  said  Henry, ''  your  remark  proves  that 
you  have  known  little  of  deep,  deep  sorrow,  or  of  its 
sweetest  consolation.  The  stricken  heart  never  thinks 
of  turning  for  comfort  in  the  direction  you  indicate.  If 
it  be  a  gracious  heart,  it  seeks  its  consolation  in  Christ ; 
if  it  be  not  a  gracious  heart,  it  seeks  its  comfort  in  the 
selfish  enjoyment  of  creatures.  Let  me  quote  to  you  a 
favourite  passage  of  mine  from  Robert  Browning ;  if,  in- 
deed, I  can  repeat  it,  for  the  attempt  to  do  so  invariably 
overcomes  me  :— 

"  Bemember  what  a  martyr  said, 
On  the  rude  tablet  OT«rhead ! 
'I  was  born  sickly,  poor,  and  mean, 
A  slave ;  no  misery  could  screen 
The  holders  of  the  pearl  of  prioa 
From  GsMar's  envy ;  therefore  twloo 
I  fought  with  beasts,  and  three  times  saw 
My  children  suffer  by  his  law ; 
At  last  my  own  release  was  earned : 
I  was  some  time  in  being  burned. 
But  at  the  close  a  Hand  came  through 
The  fire  above  my  head,  and  drew 
Hy  soul  to  Christ,  whom  now  I  see. 
Sergius,  a  brother,  writes  for  me 
This  tMtlmony  on  the  wall — 
For  me,  I  had  forgot  It  alL' " 

Henry's  eyes  had  filled,  and  his  voice  had  become 
husky  as  he  repeated  the  touching  words.  ^'  Only  think 
of  it,  Ralph ;  after  all  the  sorrow  he  says,  *  For  iM^  1 
had  fwrgot  it  dlV     And  why  had  he  forgotten  it  ? 


He  was  with  Christ,  whom  now  ho  saw.  Ah,  this  is  the 
one  solitary  cure  of  heart-break, — the  &ce  of  Christ  sees 
in  glory ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  till  that  blessed  day 
arrive,  the  grace  of  Christ  realized  by  fiuth." 

"  How  difficult  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  changing  the 
conversation,  for  he  feared  that  Henry  was  unduly  ez* 
cited — "  how  difficult  it  is  for  beings  like  us  to  keep 
steadily  moored,  like  that  little  vessel  over  there,  to 
those  fundamental  truths  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  recognize  as  settled.  Not  that  we  permit  our  lips  to 
deny  them  formally,  but  we  allow  change  of  feeling 
arising  from  change  of  circumstances  to  drift  us  away 
flrom  the  influential  belief  of  them.  On  a  calm,  beauti- 
ful evening  like  this,  for  instance,  I  feel  it  hard  to  rea- 
lize that  this  fair  world  is  under  the  curse  of  its  Maker; 
and  that,  as  an  unclean  thing,  it  must  yet  be  purified 
by  fire.  To  look  on  it  on  an  evening  like  the  present, 
it  seems  to  need  no  purgation,  but  to  be  alz^yan 
object  worthy  of  the  divine  complacency." 

*'  Curse ! "  exclaimed  Ralph  in  a  tone  of  disapproTal ; 
'*  but  what  puts  cursing  in  your  head  ?  I  don't  believe 
that  Qod  curses  anything.  He  is  a  Father^-oor  Father 
in  hearen ;  and  though  a  father  may  severely  chasten,  if 
foolish  children  need  the  chastis^nent,  yet  a  father  will 
never  curse  his  children.  Qod,  at  least,  will  never  do 
it.  I  cannot  think  the  world  to  be  under  any  curse ;  it 
is  under  its  Creator's  blessing !  '* 

Mr.  Cadby  looked  surprised.  *'  And  do  you  really 
think  that  God  never  curses?"  he  asked. 

"  God  is  love.  God  is  a  father,"  replied  Ralph  orac- 
ularly.   '*  Love  only  blesses.    A  father  never  curses." 

"  The  Bible  speaks  to  us  in  very  different  language," 
said  Mr.  Cadby  softly,  as  he  took  out  a  pocket  Bible 
from  the  back  of  the  perambulator.  *'  I  open  the  book 
at  the  beginning,  and  on  the  first  page  I  find  nothing 
but  blessings,  because  man  was  yet  uufallen.  On  the 
second  page  I  read  the  story  of  the  entrance  of  sin ; 
and  on  that  page  I  find  a  curse.  '  And  the  Lord  God 
said  unto  the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this  thou 
art  cursed  above  all  cattle.'  On  the  third  page  of  the 
Bible  I  find  two  separate  curses.  The  first  of  the  two 
is  pronounced  on  the  ground,  '  Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake ;  thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee.'  The  other  is  pronounced  upon  Cain,  '  And  now 
art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.' 
Passing  over  only  two  pages,  on  the  next  we  find  an- 
other curse  recorded, '  Cursed  he  Canaan,  a  servant  of 
servants  (that  is  to  say,  the  most  abject  of  slaves)  shall 
he  be  unto  his  brethren.'  Will  you  still  say  that  Ood 
never  curses,  when  we  find  four  distinct  curses  recorded 
in  the  first  six  pages  of  his  Book  ?  I,  for  my  part,  am 
happy  to  learn  from  the  same  book  that  he  deiighteth 
rather  in  blessing." 

**  And  these  curses  are  not  mere  forms  of  speech,  bat 
are  dreadfully  real,"  added  Henry, ''  as  we  sec  in  their  fnl- 
filment  at  this  day.  Each  of  them,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
curse  on  Cain ,  is  apresent  power  in  the  universe,  operating 
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with  an  influence  as  discernible  as  sunshine,  or  electricity, 
or  any  power  of  nature.  See,  for  instance,  the  thistles 
which  render  that  fietd  so  unsightly ;  and  see,  too,  the 
thorns  which  choke  out  all  other  groivth  down  in  that 
boUow.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  field,  there  is  not  even 
so  inch  of  soil  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  the 
corse  pronounced  on  the  prond,  and  testify  to  its  per- 
petuity. Yes,  Ralph,  Qod  delights  to  bless,  and  I  praise 
his  name  for  it ;  but  I  need  to  be  reminded  sometimes 
of  the  other  fact— that  he  can  also  curse." 

**  As  for  the  eone  pronounced  on  Canaan,"  resumed 
Mr.  Gadby, ''  a  visit  to  tiie  meeting-room  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  might  help  us  to  realize  how  power- 
folly  it  has  affected  his  descendants.  Yon  might  per- 
haps hear  these  scientific  men  endeavouring  to  demon- 
strate that  the  n«gro  and  cognate  races  cannot  have 
spnmg  from  the  same  ancestry  with  our  nobler  selves. 
They  think  it  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Degn)es  have  descended  from  some  gorilla,  firom  which 
they  have  developed  up  into  negrohood,  than  that  they 
liave  degenerated  so  for  down  as  their  present  position, 
from  a  purely  human  origin.  And  as  you  listen  to  the 
heartless  babblings,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  actuality  and  the  poten<7  of  the  curse 
which  was  pronounced  over  these  races  in  their  cradle, 
and  ere  their  ancestor  had  sunk  by  a  single  hair's-breadth 
below  the  mental  stature  of  his  brethren." 

"  And  you  really  believe,"  replied  Ralph,  "  that  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  the  negro  races  is  the 
result  of  a  curse  pronounced  on  their  ancestor,  for  an 
offence  which  he  committed  I  know  not  how  many 
thousands  of  years  ago  ?"  queried  Ralph,  in  a  dissatisfied 
tone.    '*  I,  for  one,  am  not  quite  so  wide  in  the  swallow.*' 

"  Well,  Ralph,"  returned  the  old  gentleman, « I  think 
ve  need  scarcely  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  I  referred 
to  it  at  all  merely  as  a  refutation  of  your  statement  that 
God  never  curses ;  and  I  can  only  wonder  how  you  are 
able  to  speak  such  words  in  a  world  where  each  of  us 
bears  in  his  person,  and  sees  on  every  side  of  him,  so 
many  proofo  of  the  fact  that  God  can  curse.  With  dis- 
eased bodies,  and  aching  hearts,  we  walk  over  the 
covered  graves  of  our  forefathers,  while  our  feet  stumble 
on  the  brink  of  our  own.  What  is  the  history  of  our 
noe  but  a  record  of  its  awful  sins,  and  its  all  but  in- 
tolerable misery ;  and,  as  for  the  present,  how  much  of 
the  Uborious  efforts  of  living  men  and  women  are  being 
expended  in  directions  where  the  only  result  will  be  the 
dishonour  of  God  and  the  wretchedness  of  man  ?  I 
cannot  comfort  myself  in  view  of  these  sorrows  by  trying 
to  persuade  myself  that  God  never  curses ;  but  I  am 
comforted  when  I  allow  his  own  Word  to  persuade  me 
that  the  God,  whose  curse  is  so  terrible,  delighteth 
rather  in  blessing." 

'*  Well,  uncle,"  said  Ralph,  *<  all  that  I  care  to  add 
on  this  subject  is,  that  yon  and  I  have  formed  very 
(different  notions  about  the  world  and  its  Author.  It  is 
i>o  wonder  that  religion  makes  people  gloomy,  when  they 
luistake  such  gloomy  fancies  as  these  for  realities." 


<c 


Fancies,  Ralph — fancies ! "  said  Henry  softly.  "  Is 
sorrow  a  fancy  ?  Is  sin  a  fancy  ?  Is  not  the  world  full 
of  sin  and  of  sorrow  7  Henry  Ward  Bcecher  is  a  greater 
authority  with  you  than  many,  and  he  says, '  History  is 
a  mighty,  thundering  declaration  of  the  falsity  of  the 
sentiment  that  God  is  not  a  God  who  will  let  men  suffer. 
The  history  of  the  toorld  is  M  suffering.^ " 

"  That  is  true  enough  so  far,"  replied  Ralph  ;  "  but 
since  the  sorrow  comet  mostly  from  man  himself,  you 
must  not  credit  God's  providence  with  much  of  it  I 
wiU  not  admit  any  sorrow  to  be  entitled  to  our  consi- 
deration at  this  time  unless  it  be  one  which  comes 
directly  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  I  think  I  am  able 
to  show  that  these  all  come  from  his  educating  love, 
but  never  from  anything  so  dreadful  as  that  which  you 
have  named— the  curse  of  God." 

^'  We  are  getting  into  water  which  is  much  too  deep 
for  us,  Ralph,"  replied  his  uncle.  "  I  will  confess  to 
you  that,  with  my  short  logs,  it  fits  me  best  to  paddlo 
about  the  edge.  A  few  steps  into  such  a  sea  and  I  am 
like  to  be  drowned.  Of  the  great  mystery  of  God's 
character,  and  purposes,  and  providence,  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing,  except  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  tell 
us  in  Holy  Scripture.  In  one  part  he  speaks  of  Ms 
loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy ;  in  another  part  he 
speaks  with  equal  clearness  of  his  holy  hatred  of  sin, 
and  he  utters  his  solemn  threatenings  against  it  I 
believe  both  classes  of  statements.  The  one  attracts 
mo,  the  other  fills  nie  with  awe ;  and  taking  refuge  as 
a  guilty  sinner  in  the  grace  of  Christ  my  Saviour,  I  can 
look  with  humble  gladness  on  all  the  blessed  perfections 
of  the  Godhead,  and  can  find  my  chief  joy  in  knowing 
that  God  is— just  what  he  is,  and  that  in  Christ  Jesus 
this  infinitely  perfect  One  is  now  my  Father." 

To  this  Ralph  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any 
reply.  He  did  not  quite  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of 
his  uncle;  neither  did  he  care  about  contradicting  him. 
The  brief  silence  was  broken  by  Henry,  who  said, — *'  I 
have  been  often  delighted  with  the  magnificent  poetry 
of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Job,  and  no  less  with 
its  admirable  instruction.  Its  question  is  the  grand 
question  for  you  and  me,  Ralph :  *  Where  shall  wisdom 
be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?'  In 
reply,  we  arc  told  that  man  knoweth  not  its  price, 
neither  can  it  bo  found  in  the  land  of  the  living.  And, 
after  a  series  of  the  finest  poetical  figures,  all  designed 
to  inform  us  that  wisdom  is  not  to  be  found  among 
creatures,  we  are  told  that  '  God  understandeth  the 
way  thereof,  and  He  knoweth  the  place  thereof.'  Then 
the  whole  concludes  with  these  words :  '  But  unto  man 
he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ; 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.'  To  state  the 
whole  matter,  then,  in  brief  summary,  it  is  this :  God 
alone  is  in  possession  of  true  wisdom ; — Us  understands 
all,  and  arranges  all.  The  only  wisdom  which  befits 
man's  condition,  and  which  is  attainable  by  man,  lies 
in  the  lowly  fear,  and  trust,  and  honour  of  the  all- wise 
God.    Let  you  and  me,  Ralph,  shun  the  false  glitter  of 
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that  vain  wisdom  which  is  only  foolishness  ;  and  let  us 
cultivate  the  humbler  but  happier  wisdom  which  consists 
in  faith,  and  love,  and  unquestioning  obedience." 

*'  Yes,  yes;  that  is  all  very  good,  I  daresay,*'  said 
Ralph  languidly ;  "  but  I,  for  my  part,  like  dearly  to 
see  a  little  with  ray  own  good  eyes.*' 

•*  Which  on  these  lofty  subjects  you  cannot  do,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Cadby  ;  "  for  your  eyes  are  not  good— your 
eyes  are  stone  blind.  The  words  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
spoken  to  the  Pharisees,  are  as  applicable  to  ourselves 
as  they  were  then :  *  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see ;  and  that 
they  which  see  might  be  made  blind.'  It  is  bad  enough 
for  ignorant  man  to  speculate  daringly  on  such  matters 
as  are  not  revealed  to  us  by  Qod  in  his  word,  and  to 
endeavour  to  grope  one's  dark  way  by  the  help  of  our 
own  a  priori  reasonings ;  but  it  is  unspeakably  worse 
to  oppose  these  same  a  priori  reasonings  to  the  plain 
statements  of  God's  word, — nay,  to  persist  in  paring 
away  the  troublesome  angularities  of  that  perfect  word, 
so  as  to  make  it  square  exactly  with  our  perverse 
reasonings." 

Mr.  Cadby  was  exceedingly  grieved  by  the  discovery 
of  his  nephew's  errors — errors  which,  on  a  little  further 
colloquy,  he  found  to  be  very  serious.  Ralph,  deep  in 
no  single  respect,  had  not  even  the  depth  which  seeks 
concealment;  but,  with  perfect  candour,  he  told  his 
uncle  all.  Through  his  intimacy  with  a  companion  in 
the  city,  and  through  other  influences  to  which  this 
companionship  had  introduced  him,  he  had  been  led, 
step  by  step,  to  discard  the  old-fashioned  truths  which 
his  mother  had  carefully  taught  him,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  a  set  of  novel  notions,  which,  he  maintained, 
were  more  honouring  to  Qod,  as  certainly  they  arc  more 
agreeable  to  the  heart  of  sin-loving  man.  These  novel 
notions  Ralph  carried  out  towards  their  conclusions  as 
fi\T  as  he  could  well  carry  them.  They  consisted  of 
exaggerated,  or  rather  of  exclusive,  representations  of 
divine  love ;  for  the  co-ordinate  doctrines  of  lloly  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  necessary  to  us  in  order  to  keep  us  from 
abusing  this  precious  truth  of  the  love  of  God,  Ralph 
not  only  denied,  but  he  placed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
religion  in  the  vehement  denial  of  them.  Often  as  he 
referred  to  the  love  of  God,  to  Ralph  this  love  was 
nothing  but  a  name,  or,  at  most,  a  mere  senti- 
ment. The  happy  laith  of  it  never  warmed  his  heart 
when  he  was  in  sorrow,  never  won  the  decision  of  liis 
will  for  God  when  he  was  sorely  tempted,  never  in- 


fluenced the  utterances  of  conscience,  never  constrained 
the  obedience  of  his  life.  He  appealed  so  often  to  it, 
because  he  needed  it  for  purposes  of  argument  It  was 
the  one  positive  article  in  his  creed ;  and,  without  it, 
he  would  have  been  badly  off  for  a  fulcrum  to  his  lever, 
when  he  set  himself  to  overturn  many  of  the  trutbi 
which  have  been  most  surely  believed  by  the  Church  is 
every  age.  Virtually,  the  holiness  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  were  disowned  ;  virtually,  the  awful  evil  of 
sin,  and  the  complete  ruin  of  man  on  account  of  it,  were 
denied ;  formally,  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  im- 
penitent wicked  was  rejected ;  and  his  grand  offensive 
weapon,  with  which  the  assault  against  all  these  was 
carried  on,  he  found  in  this  exaggeration  of  the  love,  or 
rather  the  good-nature,  of  God.  Whatever  this  set  of 
dogmas  may  be  to  others,— and  we  wish  to  judge  sys- 
tems only,  not  the  persons  who  hold  them, — to  Ralph, 
at  leaat,  they  were  only  the  thin  veil  of  Christian  words, 
which  served  to  hide  from  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  from 
the  eyes  of  others,  the  deplorable  fact,  that  the  form 
which  it  covered  was  not  the  body  of  a  more  spiritual 
Christianity,  but  the  ghastly  carcass  of  infldelity.  Mr. 
Cadby's  keen  eye  saw  the  case  as  it  really  was ;  and 
his  grief  would  scarcely  have  been  greater  had  his 
nephew  avowed  himself  to  be  actually  an  infideL 

But  how  was  he  to  deal  with  Ralph  ?  He  would  pray 
for  him,  of  course,  as  indeed  he  had  been  always  doing, 
though  now  the  sharpness  of  the  sorrow  gave  new  ardour 
to  the  prayer.  Directly,  and  indirectly  too,  he  would 
seek  to  rouse  the  slumbering  conscience ;  for,  until  a 
man  meet  with  God  in  the  court  of  his  own  consdenoe, 
he  may  know  much  truth,  or  he  may  be  the  subject  of 
much  feeling,  but  his  religion  is,  all  the  while,  a  thing 
of  empty  notions,  or  of  idle  sentiment  Besides  pnyer, 
and  quiet  appeal  to  conscience,  should  he  do  anything 
more?  After  careful  consideration,  and  with  many 
scruples,  Mr.  Cadby  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
faithfulness  he  could  scarcely  omit  a  direct  assault  on 
his  nephew's  error.  In  many  cases— in  very  many  cases 
of  error,  mere  controversy  about  essential  trutHs,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  carried  on  for  sake  of  controversy,  is  only 
hurtful ;  but  still,  when  the  torpid  conscience  is  safely 
entrenched  behind  the  firm  £aith  of  a  lie,  it  is  often 
necessary  that  the  lie  be  exposed,  while  the  consdenoe, 
at  the  same  time,  is  being  awakened.  He  therefore 
determined  to  attempt  both,  while  Ralph  was  with  him; 
but  he  felt  that  the  melancholy  case  would  need  to  be 
met  in  a  wisdom  beyond  his  own. 
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SILEHCE  OF  THE  HEW  TE8TAHENT  AS  TO  THE  PASSIHO  AWA7  OF  JUDAISM. 


SIOHTH  ARTICLE. 


HE  transition  from  the  Jewiab  to  tbe 
Christian  Sabbath  was  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  considered  apart  Others 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  hardly  less 
notable.  No  secret  is  made,  that  old  things  are 
to  pass  away  and  all  things  to  become  new  ;  yet 
how  many  questions  are  left  unanswered  in  the 
New  Testament  as  to  what  things  are  to  remain 
and  what  to  pass  away  !  how  easy  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  infant  Charch  by  prematurely  raising 
questions  or  unwisely  handling  them  !  So  long 
as  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  stood — so  long  as  the 
teachers  and  members  of  the  Churches  were  Jews, 
tbe  question  as  to  what  particular  Jewish  practices 
or  rites  were  to  survive  and  which  were  to  pass 
away  were  deeply  interesting  both  to  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts;  yet  attended  with  unknown 
peril  to  the  peace  of  the  Churches.  Yet  prepara- 
tions had  long  been  making  for  this  very  transi- 
tion. Speaking  in  the  person  of  Jehovah,  the 
Psalmist  exclaims :  ^  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls, 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  Offer  unto  Ood  thanks- 
giving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most  High : 
and  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shall  glorify  me "  (Ps.  L 
13-15). 

From  Isaiah  to  Malachi  the  prophets  utter 
matterings  of  a  great  change  to  pass  over  all 
Jewish  things,  enough  to  awaken  thoughts  and 
cherish  higher  spiritual  aspirations,  without  dis- 
turbing the  present  order  of  things.  ^  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations.''  '*I  will  not  reprove  thee 
for  thy  sacrifices.'*  "  To  me  belong  the  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills."  "  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to 
bum ;  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt- 
offering."  ^  Tour  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soul  hateth  ;  they  are  a  trouble  to  me, 
I  am  weary  to  bear  them/* 

In  these  forerunners  of  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship, some  might  only  read  the  divine  displeasure 
at  the  idolatries  that  in  the  times  of  the  prophets 
mingled  with  and  defiled  the  legal  sacrifices  ;  but 
deeper  thoughts  would  be  suggested  to  other 
minds  when  they  read :  '*  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou   didst  not  desire ;    mine  ears  hast  thou 


opened  :  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou 
not  required."  (Ps.  xl  6).  *  And  again  :  "  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  Gbd,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
spise *»  (Ps.  IL  17). 

These  prophetic  mutterings  were  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  thoughtful,  and  prepare  from  afar  for 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  worship.  Enough 
there  was  in  these  to  suggest  inquiry,  yet  not  to 
discourage  the  pious  Jew  from  his  wonted  legal 
observances.  Accordingly,  we  never  find  such 
sayings  cited  by  any  party,  even  in  our  Lord's 
time,  in  disparagement  of  the  national  ritual. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Qod  was  to 
shake  not  Sinai  only,  but  all  nations. 

When  our  Lord  appears  in  person  to  initiate 
that  dispensation — ^that  is,  to  shake  all  nations — he 
announces  a  worship  more  spiritual  than  that  at 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  comprehending  all  people 
and  all  lands :  **  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before 
the  altar,  and  go  thy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to 
thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift " 
(Matt  T.  23,  24). 

When  the  scribe  said,  "  To  love  Ood  with  all 
the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and 
with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  is  more  than  all 
whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices"  (Mark  xii. 
33),  our  Lord  replied  ^'that  he  was  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Still,  our  Lord 
himself  conforms  to  all  the  ritual  worship  of  the 
Temple,  and  by  his  example  taught  others  to  do 
the  same.  Whilst  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new,  he  makes  no  direct  assault  on  the  old,  although 
it  has  come  to  displace  it.  Nay,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  men  as  well  as  their  wants,  he  teaches 
his  disciples  to  be  careful  to  deal  out  the  truth  as 
they  can  bear  it ;  and  warns  them  of  the  danger 
of  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.     The  way 


*  *'  Mine  ean  hart  thon  opened,"  is  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebreirs,  "A  bodj  hast  thou  prepared  me"  (Heb.  z.  5); 
both  expressing  the  way  in  which  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  once 
for  all  was  accomplished. 
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of  Qod  is  to  extinguish  a  lesser  ligbt  by  kindling 
A  greater.  In  the  firmament  the  stars  vanish  be- 
fore the  moon,  and  both  moon  and  stars  disappear 
before  the  rising  sun ;  so  by  kindling  in  men*8 
hearts  the  light  of  the  gospel,  he  prepares  the 
way  for  the  old  things  passing  away  in  silence. 

Even  when  Pentecost  has  come,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church, 
still  there  is  no  separation  nor  word  of  separation 
from  the  old  Jewish  ritual  So  far  from  it,  Peter 
himself  conforms  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  old 
dispensation,  as  his  Master  had  done.  So  long  as 
the  apostles  are  on  Jewish  ground,  or  have  to  do 
with  Jews  only,  so  long  they  busy  themselves 
only  with  sowing  the  seed  of  the  new,  and 
Christianity  appears  side  by  side  with  Judaism, 
as  if  its  supplement,  and  not  its  substitute  or 
successor.  If  to  any  it  appeared  as  its  snccessor, 
it  was  as  a  successor  in  no  haste  to  claim  the 
succession  or  take  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
but  as  willing  to  wait  in  patience  until  the  new 
has  got  deeper  root  and  possession,  to  assert  in 
peace  its  full  rights  and  bear  its  full  fruits.  The 
new  had  lain  for  ages  in  the  bosom  of  the  old, 
like  the  butterfly  in  its  worm-like  chrysalis.  At 
length  it  had  taken  wing,  and  was  afloat  in  the 
air  or  walking  the  earth ;  yet  not  one  disparag- 
ing word  is  uttered  of  the  Jewish  shell  it  has  left 
behind.  Paul,  indeed,  is  compeUed  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  his  Gkntiles,  for  under  his  labours  they 
are  becoming  numerous  as  those  of  the  synagogne. 
He  does  not  shun  to  tell  these  Churches  that 
the  old  Jewish  institutions  are  but  foreshadows 
of  the  better  things ;  yet  he  does  not  precipitate 
the  practical  conclusion  that  on  that  account  they 
should  now  go  the  way  of  all  dead  things.  He  is 
carried  in  his  zeal  to  term  them,  at  times,  '*  the 
<element8of  the  world  " — '*  the  beggarly  elements" — 
yet  he  never  calls  on  his  Jewish  converts  to  re- 
nounce them  in  practice.  He  preaches  that 
'^  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  ns  ;  **  yet 
he  does  not  call  on  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  cease 
from  all  observation  of  the  Jewish  passover  ;  nay, 
whilst  thus  preaching  and  warning  his  Galilean 
converts  against  Judaising,  he  himself  continues 
still  to  observe,  with  all  reverence,  tbis  and  other 
Jewish  festivals  when  he  has  the  opportunity. 

No  one  can  read  the  Ei»i8tle  to  the  Hebrews 


without  feeling  that  it  is  a  setting  aside  of  tbe 
old  Jewish  dispensation  as  effete^  a  thing  used 
up,  whose  meanings  are  all  fulfilled  and  exhausted 
by  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  his  one  sacrifice 
of  love  ;  yet  the  writer  of  that  epistle,  though  he 
ends  with  practical  exhortations,  adds  no  word 
of  exhortation  to  cease  from  the  services  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Temple.  All  his  care  is  to  show 
them  the  transoendant  superiority  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  to  that  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  one 
sacrifice  once  for  all,  to  the  never  ending,  still 
beginning  sacrifices  of  the  Templa  When  these 
shall  have  got  full  possession  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  he  knows  that  his  converts  wiU  work 
out  the  practical  conclusions  for  themselves. 

The  Qentile  convert  had  no  such  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  forsaking  the  old  pagan  worship. 
The  gods  he  had  worshipped  were  no  gods.  The 
sacrifices  he  offered  had  no  divine  i^pointment, 
bat  were  always  an  abomination  to  JehovaL 
But  Jew  and  Christian  alike  believed  in  the  old 
dispensation  as  of  Jehovah.  The  Christian  saw 
in  it  the  preparation  for  and  best  evidence  for 
tiie  other.  Not  only  was  there  no  antagonisis, 
but  a  beautiful  harmony  between  them.  Everj- 
thing  Jewish  answered  to  something  Christian ; 
and  everything  Christian  was  confirmed  by  its 
antecedents  in  the  Jewish  Church.  The  same 
Tree  of  life,  but  in  different  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment They  had  grown  for  long  ages 
together,  and  at  length  the  elder  bom  gave  birth 
to  a  nobler  self,  with  all  the  signs  of  both  its 
heavenly  and  earthly  parentage  full  upon  it 

In  the  forty  years  that  succeeded  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  whilst  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple 
still  stood,  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  well  as  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  how  bard  a 
work  Paul  found  it  to  save  even  his  Gentile  coo- 
verts  from  the  bondage  of  Judaism;  and  what 
suspicions  and  hatred  he  drew  on  himself  for 
asserting  that  freedom,  even  though  he  himself 
comformed.  To  have  taken  the  further  step  of 
asserting  the  freedom  of  his  Jewish  as  well  as 
Gentile  converts,  was  more  than  even  a  Paul  could 
confi^>nt,  so  long  as  his  Gentile  churches  in  their 
membership  and  teachers  were  so  Jewish.  Per- 
haps also  the  foresight  which  the  prophecies  of 
our  Lord  had  given  them  of  some  great  Jewbh 
catastrophe  at  hand,  helped  them  to  wait  in  sil- 
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€Dce  to  see  what  God-woald  do.  It  pleased  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  to  roll  away  for  ever  the  great  stone,  by 
giving  Jerosalem  and  its  Temple  to  the  spoilers. 
Bat  before  that  event  the  books  that  compose  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 
Within  that  period  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment exerdae  this  wondeifnl  silence.  In  all 
these  writings,  the  extinction  of  Judaism  is  im> 
plied,  reasoned  out,  practically  asserted,  in  behalf 
of  the  Qentile  converts ;  only  not  commanded,  as 
an  immediate  duty  on  all  Christians,  until  the 
total  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  had 
opened  the  way  and  precipitated  the  conclusion 
which  for  ever  separated  Judaism  firom  Chris-* 
tianity,  except  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  and 
historical  rise  of  each  other. 

That  this  silence  was  attended  with  dangers  to 
Christianity  in  another  direction,  must  be  admitted. 
This  silence  may  have  in  part  lead  Abyssinia,  one 
of  the  earliest  nations  that  embraced  the  gospel, 
to  mingle  Judaism  with  Christianity.  To  this 
day,  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  instead  of  the  Lord's-day,  mark 
not  only  the  Jewish  ori^n  of  the  Christianity  of 
Abyssinia,  bat  the  Jewish  prejudices  that  clouded 
the  perceptions  of  its  original  founders.  But  if 
there  was  danger  lest  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
flowing  like  two  rivers  side  by  side,  should  flow 
into  and  intermingle  their  waters  as  in  Abyssinia^ 
there  was  greater  danger  still  in  the  first  century; 
and  until  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  of  incur- 
able strife,  should  the  question  be  too  early 
stirred,  as  to  what  of  Judaism  was  to  survive,  and 
what  was  to  go  the  way  of  all  dead  things  ) 

TTTHSS. 

The  passing  away  of  Judaism  involved  much 
more  than  the  question  of  the  passing  away  of 
circumcision,  the  Levitical  priesthood,  its  rites, 
sacrifices,  and  festivals.  It  also  involved  ques- 
tions bound  up  with  moral  and  social  duty  and 
wellbeing.  It  raised  the  question,  Are  tithes 
obligatory  on  the  Christian  as  upon  the  Jew  t 
It  may  seem  enough  to  point,  in  answer,  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  tithe  was  Qod's  portion,  reserved 
by  Him  that  had  given  them  ''lands  for  which  they 
did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  they  built  not. 


vinejrards  and  oliveyards  which  they  planted 
not"  This  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
tenth  is  a  proportion  more  ancient  than  the 
Mosaic  institution  or  Joshua's  settlement  of  the 
land.  We  see  it  in  Jacob's  vow  to  God  on  his 
flight  from  an  angry  brother — ay,  even  in  Abra- 
ham ofiering  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  he  had  taken  in 
war  to  Melchisedic,  as  if  this  was  the  primeval  pro- 
portion— Gk>d's  part,  due  by  all  his  creatures  to 
his  service,  or  to  the  poor  as  his  peculiar  care ; 
and  if  binding  in  the  days  of  the  world's  poverty, 
much  more  in  the  days  of  the  world's  wealth. 
Tet  not  one  word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  to  this  or  any  other  proportion.  This 
sUence  the  middle  age  of  the  Christian  Church 
universally  interpreted  as  continuance^  and  wher- 
ever it  prevailed,  ^tablished  the  tithes  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
and  its  ministers.  The  middle  age  was  not  the 
time  to  contravert  this  interpretation ;  but  under 
it  the  churches  of  Europe  and  her  clergy  became 
too  rich  and  too  powerful ;  inquiries  were  awakened 
which  ended  in  stripping  the  Church  of  her  inor- 
dinate wealth ;  and  an  opposite  interpretation  was 
adopted  of  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament — ^that 
silence  means  freedom  from  this  as  from  other 
purely  Jewish  obligations. 

Does  this  silence,  then,  mean  that  the  Christian 
owes  less  to  Qod  than  the  Jew — ^that  his  givings 
should  be  less,  or  aft^r  a  lower  standard  f  We 
think  not 

1.  In  this  silence  we  may  read  the  difference 
between  giving  under  the  law  and  under  the 
gospel  The  Jewish  tithe  was  a  purely  legal 
obligation,  on  the  condition  of  which  the  Jew 
held  his  land  as  from  Jehovah — a  condition  fixed 
on  every  Jewish  acre-and  its  payment  was  en- 
forced by  the  penalties  of  Jewish  law.  Giving  to 
God  under  the  gospel  is  purely  a  matter  of  love 
and  grace,  and  is  acceptable  to  God  just  as  it  is 
so.  To  have  prescribed,  therefore,  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  a  tithe — or  any 
other  proportion,  greater  or  less — would  have 
destroyed  its  freedom,  and  therefore  all  its 
grace. 

2.  To  have  named  a  tenth,  or  any  other  pro- 
portion, under  the  appearance  of  equality,  would 
have  been  to  impose  a  real  inequcdity.  To  a  man 
of  £1000  a  year,  a  tenth  were  a  very  small  sacri- 
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fice  compared  to  a  tenth  out  of  a  yearly  income 
of  £100  a  year.  The  one  would  only  touch  some 
of  the  luxuries ;  the  other  would  cut  off  some 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  if  not  its  necessaries :  and 
still  more  severe  would  be  the  tithe  exaction  to 
smaller  incomes. 

3.  A  tenth  is  the  same  proportion  at  all  times; 
but  it  is  an  ever -varying  sacrifice  to  the  same 
person,  according  to  the  health  of  tbe  giver,  the 
number  of  his  family,  and  the  price  of  provisions 
and  other  accommodations  of  the  individual  or 
the  family.  A  tenth  to  one  man  may  be  more 
than  a  third ;  to  another  less  than  a  twentieth, 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

4.  Our  gifts  should  vary  not  only  with  our 
incomes  and  family  circumstances,  but  with  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  cause  to  which  they 
are  offered.  When  an  opportunity  arises  of  doing 
some  great  and  good  work,  a  liberal  man  will 
stretch  his  giving  with  the  occasion,  whilst  at 
another  a  smaller  sacrifice  may  suffice;  but 
a  tenth  makes  no  difference  between  occa- 
sions. 

5.  The  best  of  all  reasons  and  meanings  of 
this  New  Testament  silence  is,  that  the  gospel  re- 
veals new  and  higher  motives  to  giving  to  Qod 
than  ever  before  appealed  to  the  human  hearty 
and  has  given  us  a  nobler  example  of  self-sacrifice 
than  a  Jacob  or  an  Abraham  in  the  tithing  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  pakes  he  became  poo1^  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  be  rich  "  (2  Cor.  v.  9).  This 
is  the  example,  to  the  height  of  which  we  may 
never  attain,  but  towards  which  Christians  are 
ever  to  be  aspiring.  ''He  gave  himself" — and 
such  a  self  as  no  other  has  to  give.  The  higher 
that  gift  rises  in  our  view,  the  more  we  are  drawn 
to  its  imitation,  giving  not  after  Jewish,  or  any 
other  fixed  proportions,  but  up  to  our  ability  or  be- 
yond it,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion 
— as  a  Howard,  when  he  gave  himself,  with  a  life- 
long devotion,  to  the  cause  of  the  prisoner,  until 
he  revealed  the  evils  and  reformed  the  jails  of  the 
half  of  Europe ;  or  as  a  Peabody,  who  whilst  still 
living  gave  half  his  fortune  to  better  the  dwell- 
ings of  industry,  and  remove  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  to  raising  the  fallen  populations  of  our 
great  cities. 


THE  KXCEPTION. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  only  sub- 
ject on  which  the  New  Testament  is  outspoken  is 
one  on  which  the  Christian  Church  has,  almost  until 
our  time,  preferred  hearing  Moses  to  Christ  By 
the  Mosaic  law  the  idolater  and  enticer  to  idoktiy 
were  doomed  to  death  without  mercy.  The 
witch  or  wizard,  being  included  amongst  idokters, 
was  not  to  be  suffered  to  live.  The  Church  of 
the  first  centuries  wanted  the  power  to  enforce 
such  laws;  yet,  just  as  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  world,  this  became  part  of  its 
criminal  law. 

Not  only  the  milder  spirit  of  the  gospel  for- 
bade the  use  of  force  in  the  prevention  of  error 
and  spread  of  the  gospel,  but  it  was  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  rebuke  which  our  Lord  gave  to 
the  fiery  zeal  of  his  two  favourite  disciples — James 
and  John — ^when  they  asked  him  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  the  villagers  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  :  '*  Te  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.'*  He  called  them  Boanerges-^-or  sons 
of  thunder;  a  name  that  has  erer  since  been 
fastened  on  all  whose  zeal  goes  beyond  their 
knowledge  and  love.  To  Peter  he  also  said,  on 
the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  *'  Put  up  thy 
sword  into  the  sheath ''  (John  xviiL  11);  at  the 
same  time  healing  the  ear  of  the  high  priesf  s  ser- 
vant that  Peter  had  cut  of^  and  adding,  ''They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  " 
(Matt  xxvL  52). 

Even  the  Reformers,  though  themselves  suffer- 
ing persecution,  came  out  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  persecuting  principles,  .and 
though  they  naturally  shrank  from  carrying  them 
out  to  the  same  extent,  yet  when  they  had  the 
power,  we  see  the  same  sentiments  towards  those 
from  whom  they  differed.  There  may  have  been 
individul  Christians  here  and  there  in  Europe, 
like  Father  William  of  Orange,  in  advance  of 
their  times,  who  read  aright  our  Lord's  teaching ; 
but  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  awoke 
slowly  to  the  meaning  of  their  divine  Master,  and 
required  a  long  experience  of  sufferings  and  in> 
juries  mutually  inflicted,  in  which  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished,  the  persecutor  and  the  persecuted, 
gained  by  turns  only  a  loss  to  all  thai  is  highest 
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and  purest  in  Christianity.^     In  looking  back  on 
the  religious  wars  of  Europe  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  past,  we  now  wonder  that   the  words  of 
Christ  to  John,  as  well  aa  the  gospel  spirit  of 
love,  did  not  sooner  arrest  the  sword  so  often 
drawn  for  the   propagation   of  the   religion  of 
Christ;  hut  great  principles,  even  from  the  lips  of 
our  great  Teacher,  are  like  seeds  which  have  their 
time  of  springing  and  bearing  their  fruity  and 
until  that  time  lie  barren ;  or  if  fruitful,  only  in  a 
few  hearts.     Persecution  is  the  easy,  short-hand 
waj  of  carrying  our  views,  and  that  just  as  we 
are  eager  and  impassionate  in  holding  them ;  and 
long  and  melancholy  experience  is  required  to 
coDTince  us  that  it  is  a  means  fatal  to  the  cause 
that  uses  it     Even  now,  when  persecution  is  dis- 
avowed by  all  Protestants,  who  does  not  feel  that 
it  survives  in  his  heart,  awakening  uncharitable 
feelings  and  interpretations,  exaggerating  every 
difference  into  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  exalt- 
ing all  our  personal  peculiarities  into  a  diamond's 
worth !    Have  we  not  all  stil}  to  learn  how  to  be 
wisely  and  warmly  attached  to  what  we  have 
/ound  to  be  truth,  without  unchurching  or  un- 
christianizing  our  neighbour  who  has  not  yet  at- 
tained to  the  perfection  of  Christian  truth,  as  we 
ourselves  have  not  attained  to  the  perfection  of 
Christian  character  ? 

MASRIAGE— ANOTHEB  EXCEPTION. 

Here  the  Xew  Testament  speaks  out,  and  has 
not  spoken  in  vain.  The  Mosaic  law  permitted 
divorce  for  trivial  causes,  and  legalized  polygamy. 
Our  Lord  tells  us  that  Moses  did  so  '<  for  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,"  but  "  from  the  begin- 
nrng  it  was  not  so."  Christ  restored  the  Crea- 
tion law  of  marriage,  declaring  it  indissoluble, 
man  and  wife  constituting  but  one  life — "they 
twain  one  flesh."  He  thus  shows  the  original 
intentions  of  the  Creator  in  forming  one  man  and 
one  woman.  Wherever  the  gospel  has  gone,  these 
words  have  been  heard  and  obeyed,  and  in  that 
obedience  renewed  family  life,  and  laid  new  foun- 

*  The  opinions  of  Knox  ma7  be  seen  in  M'Crie's  "  Life  of 
Enoz,"  in  the  controyenies  he  had  with  Secretaiy  Maitland. 

'*  He  ie  the  heretic  who  makes  the  flrOj 
Not  he  who  boras  in  it ! " 

So  said  Shakspeare,  who  saw  the  Marian  persecntions,  and  the 
•eTeritr  alike  of  High  Church  and  Pnritan— interpreting  aright 
the  rebnke  of  Christ  to  hie  disdpiee. 
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dations  both  for  Christian  progress  and  a  higher 
civilization.  Our  Lord's  words  also  inform  us 
that  the  laws  of  Moses  were  not  the  best  possible, 
but  the  best  prcKticable  in  the  then  state  of  the 
world  and  of  a  nation  just  escaped  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt 

It  is  only  in  later  times  that  we  have  learned 
better  to  distinguish  between  what  is  Jewish  and 
temporary  and  what  is  moral  and  spiritual,  and 
therefore  perpetual;  between  what  belonged  to 
the  Jews  as  a  people  set  apart  for  a  time  for  great 
ends  with  laws  and  institutions  appropriate  only 
to  these  ends.  Such  laws  as  those  against  usury,^ 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  a  commercial  people 
before  the  time ;  and  the  law  prohibiting  them 
from  multiplying  horses,  to  preserve  them  from 
wars  of  ambition  and  conquest,  which  would  have 
also  intermingled  them  vnth  all  the  world. 

Such  are  some  instances  of  the  silence  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  passing  away  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Such  are  also  some 
of  the  exceptions  to  this  silence.  It  is  not  a 
complete  silence ;  rather,  a  wise  reserve,  mingling 
with  a  frank  and  full  declaration  of  new  princi- 
ples. In  regard  to  principles,  there  is  no  silence 
or  reserve.  The  reserve  is  only  in  leaving  men 
to  work  out  the  conclusions,  and  this  they  do 
just  in  proportion  as  the  new  principles  are  firmly 
held  and  deeply  meditated  on.  To  us,  living  long 
after  the  practical  issues  of  these  principles  have 
been  reached,  it  seems  surprising  that  they  were 
not  reached  sooner.  To  us  the  practical  conclu- 
sions seem  as  natural  as  the  removal  of  the 
scaffolding  when  the  building  is  finished,  or  the 
laying  aside  of  the  drawings  of  the  architect 
when  the  design  stands  an  accomplished  fact  on 
the  ground.  If  the  drawings  are  to  be  preserved, 
it  is  only  as  witness  of  its  accomplishment,!  or 
to  reproduce  another  such  practical  work.  This 
intermingling  of  frankness  and  reserve,  of  speech 
and  silence,  appears  like  the  consummate  sagacity 
of  some  old  statesman,  grown  gray  in  the  ways  of 


*  See  Hallam's  Liter.  Hist.,  v.  i.,  406.  Calvin  was  one  of  tho 
first  of  the  Beformers,  says  Selden,  that  maintained  usury  to  be 
lawful  within  limits  to  Christians.  He  saw  that  to  pay  rent  for  a 
house  was  the  same  thing,  being  money's  worth. 

t  Not  content  with  using  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
prophetic  witness  and  typical  evidence  of  our  faith  and  hopes, 
the  Church  of  Bome  once  more  built  out  of  its  fallen  stones  that 
great  temple  of  Ritualism  that  still  fascinates  so  many  Imagina- 
tionsL 
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governing  and  gmdiDg  men  to  their  own  interests 
and  wellbeing  without  appearing  to  do  so,  most 
unlike  the  way  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  or 
even  the  honest  fervour  and  impatience  of  results 
natural  to  the  best  men  in  pursuing  earnestly  a 
good  and  great  cause.  It  expresses  a  super- 
natural calmness  and  forbearance — a  perfect  eon- 
flciousness  of  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  these 


principles  in  practice  as  well  as  in  prindple,  and 
a  willingness  to  bide  their  time.  Such  msdom 
in  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  two  of  whom  asked 
fire  from  heaven  to  make  way  for  their  Master, 
seems  to  us  as  incredible  as  that  any  man,  picked 
at  random  from  a  London  street^  should  be  able 
to  guide  safely  a  first-rate  ship  in  a  storm. 

Bt.  HKuns,  JisaiT,  Jvly  1870.  GL  L 
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BT  TBB  AVTBOB  OF  **  THB  DARK  TZAR  Or  DDITPXB.' 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BT  BBOTBER'S  K£XPKR. 

'  Hince  ahe  loved  him,  he  went  caref  oily, 
Bcttrias  a  thixif  so  predons  in  hli  huid." — Ob»kob  Kliot. 


BOUT  a  week  afterwards,  Bon  Jaan  Al- 
varez dismounted  at  the  door  of  his  uncle's 
mansion.  His  shout  soon  brought  the  por* 
ter,  a  "  pure  and  ancient  Christian/'  who 
had  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  family. 

"God  save  you,  father,"  said  Juan,  '' Is  my  brother 
in  the  house  1" 

"  No,  senor  and  your  worship,''— the  old  man  hesi- 
tated, and  looked  oonfosed. 

'^  Where  shall  I  find  him,  then  1 "  cried  Juan ;  "  speak 
at  once,  if  you  know." 

"  May  it  please  your  noble  excellency,  I — I  know  no- 
thing. At  least— the  saints  have  mercy  on  us  I"  and 
he  trembled  from  bead  to  foot 

Juan  thrust  him  aside,  nearly  knocking  him  down  in 
his  haste,  and  dashed  breathless  into  his  unde's  private 
room,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  patio. 

Don  Manuel  was  there,  seated  at  a  table,  looking  over 
some  papers. 

"Where  is  my  brother?"  asked  Juan  sternly  and 
abmptly,  searching  his  £sce  with  his  keen  dark  eyes. 

^'  Holy  saints  defend  us ! "  cried  Don  Manuel,  nearly 
startled  out  of  his  ordinary  decorum.  "  And  what  mad- 
ness brings  you  here  ? " 

"  Where  is  my  brother?"  Juan  repeated,  in  the  same 
tone,  and  without  moving  a  muscle. 

"  Be  quiet — be  reasonable,  nephew  Don  Juan.  Do 
not  make  a  disturbance;  it  will  be  worse  for  all  of  us. 
We  did  all  we  could—" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  senor,  will  yon  answer  me  ? " 

^  Have  patience.  We  did  all  we  could  for  him,  I 
was  about  to  say ;  and  more  than  we  oughts  The  fault 
was  his  own,  if  he  was  suspected  and  taken — " 

"  Taken  !  Then  I  come  too  late."  Ko  words  could 
do  justice  to  the  tone  in  which  Juan  said  this.    Sinking 


into  the  nearest  seat,  he  covered  his  face  with  both 
hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

Don  Mannd  Alvarez  had  never  learned  to  reverence 
the  sacredness  of  a  great  sorrow.  ''  Rushing  in"  wheie 
such  as  he  might  well  fear  to  tread,  he  presumed  to 
offer  consolation.  "  Come,  then,  nephew  Don  Juan," 
he  said,  "you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  'water  that 
has  run  by  will  turn  no  mill,'  and  that '  there  is  no  good 
in  throwing  the  rope  after  the  bucket'  No  man  can 
alter  that  which  is  past  All  we  can  do  is  to,  avoid 
worse  mischief  in  future." 

"When  was  it?"  asked  Juan  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
and  without  looking  up. 

**  A  week  agone." 

"  Seven  days  and  nights !" 

"  Thereabouts.  But  yw,y  are  you  in  love  with  de- 
struction yourself  that,  when  you  were  safe  and  wdl  at 
Nuera,  you  must  needs  come  hither  again  ? " 

"  I  came  to  save  him." 

"  Unheard  of  folly !  Hyw,  have  been  meddling  with 
these  matters— and  it  is  but  too  likely,  seeing  you  were 
always  with  him  (though,  the  saints  forbid  I  should 
suspeet  an  honourable  soldierlike  you  of  anything won» 
than  imprudence) — do  you  not  know  they  will  wring 
the  whole  truth  out  of  him,  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
your  life  is  not  worth  a  brass  maravedi  ?" 

Juan  started  to  his  feet,  and  ^red  scorn  and  defiance 
in  his  unde's  face.  "  Whoever  dares  to  bint  so  vile  a 
slander,"  he  cried,  "  by  my  faith  he  shall  repent  it, 
were  he  my  uncle  ten  times  over.  Don  Carlos  Alvarez 
never  did,  and  never  will,  betray  a  trust,  let  tliose 
wretches  deal  with  him  as  they  may.  But  I  know  him ; 
he  will  die,  or  worse,  they  will  make  him  mad."  Here 
Juan's  voice  fSailed,  and  he  stood  in  silent  horror,  gasAg 
on  the  dread  vision  that  rose  before  his  mind. 
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Don  Manuel  was  dauated  by  his  vehemeDce.  "  You 
are  the  best  judge  yourself  of  what  amount  of  danger 
yoa  may  be  incurring/'  he  said.  '^  But  let  me  tell  yoa, 
Senor  Don  Juan,  that  I  hold  you  rather  a  dangerous 
gnest  to  harbour  under  the  circumstances.  To  have  the 
alguazils  of  the  Holy  Office  twice  in  my  boose  would  be 
enoDgh  to  coat  me  all  my  places,  not  to  mention  the  dis- 
grace of  it" 

«  You  shall  not  lose  a  real  by  me  or  mine,"  returned 
Juan  proudly. 

"  I  did  not  mean,  however,  to  refuse  you  hospitality," 
said  Don  Manuel,  relieved,  yet  a  little  uneasy,  perhaps 
even  remorseful 

**  Bat  I  mean  to  decline  it,  seuor.  I  have  only  two 
favours  to  ask  of  you,"  he  continued :  "  one,  to  allow 
me  free  intercourse  with  my  betrothed ;  the  other,  to  per- 
mit me"— his  voice  faltered,  stopped.  With  a  great  effort 
he  resumed — "  to  permit  me  to  ejtamine  my  brother*s 
room,  and  whatever  effects  he  may  have  left  there." 

'*  Now  you  speak  more  rationally "  said  his  unde, 
mistaking  the  self-control  of  indignant  pride  for  genuine 
calmness.  ^But  as  to  yonr  brother's  effects,  you  may 
spare  your  pains ;  for  the  alguazils  set  the  seal  of  the 
Holy  Office  upon  them  on  the  night  of  his  arrest,  and 
they  have  since  carried  them  away.  As  to  the  other 
matter,  what  Donna  Beatriz  may  think  of  the  connec- 
tion, after  the  infamy  in  which  your  branch  of  the  family 
is  involved,  I  cannot  telL" 

A  b\iming  flush  mounted  to  Juan's  cheek  as  he  an- 
swered, "I  trust  my  betrothed;  even  as  I  trust  my 
brother." 

*'  You  can  see  the  lady  herself.  She  may  be  better 
able  than  I  to  persuade  you  to  consult  for  yonr  own 
safety.  For  if  you  are  not  a  madman,  you  will  return 
at  once  to  Nuera,  which  you  ought  never  to  have 
quitted ;  or  you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re- 
joining the  army." 

"  I  shall  not  stir  from  Seville  till  I  obtain  my  brother's 
deliverance ;  or—"  Juan  did  not  name  the  other  alter- 
native. Involuntarily  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  belt, 
in  which  he  bad  concealed  certain  old  family  jewels, 
which  be  believed  would  produce  a  considwable  sum  of 
Bion^.  For  his  last  £aint  hope  for  Carlos  lay  in  a  judi- 
cious appeal  to  the  all-powerful  "  Don  Dinero."  * 

''  You  will  never  leave  it,  then,"  said  Don  Manuel 
''And  you  must  hold  me  excused  from  aiding  and 
abetting  your  folly.  Your  brother's  business  has  cost 
me  and  mine  more  than  enough  already.  I  had  rather 
ten  thousand  times  that  a  man  had  died  of  the  plague 
in  my  house,  were  it  for  the  scandaVs  sake  alone !  Nor, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  the  scandal  all.  Since  that  miserable 
night,  my  nnhi^py  son  Gonsalvo,  in  whose  apartment 
the  arrest  took  place,  has  been  sick  unto  death,  and 
out  of  his  mind." 

'^  Don  Gonsalvo !  What  brought  my  brother  to  his 
room  ? " 

*  The  Lord  Dollar. 


"  The  devil,  whose  servant  he  is,  may  know ;  I  do 
not.  He  was  found  there,  in  his  sword  and  doak,  as  if 
ready  to  go  forth,  when  the  officers  came." 

'*  Did  he  leave  no  message— no  word  for  me  ? " 

''  Not  one  word.  I  know  not  if  he  spoke  at  all, 
save  to  offer  to  show  the  alguazils  his  personal  effects. 
To  do  him  justice,  nothing  suspicious  was  found  amongst 
them.  .  But  the  less  said  on  the  subject  the  better.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  of  him.  I  thought  he  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  family  ;  but  he  has  proved  its 
sorest  disgrace." 

''  Senor,  what  you  say  of  him  you  say  of  me  also," 
said  Juan,  growing  white  with  anger.  ''  And  ahready  I 
have  heard  quite  enough." 

"  That  is  as  you  please,  Seiior  Don  Juau." 

'^  I  shall  only  trespass  upon  yon  for  the  favour  you 
have  promised  me— permission  to  wait  upon  Donna 
Beatriz." 

^'I  shall  apprize  her  of  your  presence,  and  give  her 
leave  to  act  as  she  sees  fit"  And  glad  to  put  an  end  to 
the  interview,  Don  Manuel  left  the  roonL 

Juan  sank  into  a  seat  onoe  more,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  an  agony  of  grief  for  his  brother. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  sorrow,  that  a  light  footstep 
entered  and  approached  unheard  by  him.  At  last  a 
small  hand  touched  his  arm.  He  started  and  looked 
up.  Whatever  his  anguish  of  heart  mi^^t  be,  he  was 
still  the  loyal  lover  of  Donna  Beatriz.  So  the  next 
moment  found  him  on  his  knees  saluting  that  hand  with 
his  lips.  And  then  followed  certain  ceremonies  abuu* 
dantly  interesting  to  those  who  enact  them,  but  apt  to 
prove  tedious  when  described. 

'^  My  lady's  devoted  slave,"  said  Don  Juan,  using  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  time,  "  bears  a  breaking  heart 
to-day.  We  knew  neither  father  nor  mother;  there 
were  but  the  two  of  us." 

^  Did  yon  not  receive  my  letter,  praying  yon  to  re- 
main at  Nuera  ? "  asked  the  lady. 

"  Pardon  me,  queen  of  my  heart,  in  that  I  dared  to 
disregard  a  wish  of  yours.  But  I  knew  hU  danger,  and 
I  came  to  save  him.    Alas !  too  late." 

<'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  pardon  you,  Don  Juan." 

"  Then,  I  presume  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  know 
Donna  Beatriz  better  than  she  knows  herself  Indeed, 
had  I  acted  otherwise,  she  would  scarce  have  pardoned 
me.  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  con- 
sult for  my  own  safety,  leaving  him,  alone  and  unaided, 
in  such  fearful  peril  1 " 

"  You  acknowledge  there  is  peril— -to  you  ? " 

''  There  may  be,  senora." 

"  Ay  de  mi !  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  you 
involved  yourself  thus  ?  0  Don  Juan,  you  have  dealt 
very  cruelly  with  me !" 

''  Light  of  my  eyes,  life  of  my  life,  what  mean  you  by 
these  words?" 

"  Was  it  not  cruel  to  allow  your  brother,  with  his 
gentle,  winning  ways,  and  his  soft  specious  words,  to 
lead  yott  step  by  step  from  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  until 
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he  had  you  entangled  in  I  know  not  what  horrible 
heresies,  and  made  you  put  in  peril  your  honour^  your 
liberty,  your  life— everything  ? " 

"  We  only  sought  Truth." 

*'  Truth  !  *'  echoed  the  lady,  with  a  contemptuous 
stamp  of  her  small  foot  and  twirl  of  her  fan.  ^'  What 
is  Truth  ?  What  good  will  Truth  do  me  if  those  cruel 
men  drag  you  from  your  bed  at  midnight,  take  you  to 
that  dreadful  place,  stretch  you  on  the  rack  1 "  But 
that  last  horror  was  too  much  to  bear ;  Beatriz  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  and  sobbed  passionately. 

Juan  soothed  her  with  every  tender,  lover-like  art. 
*'  I  will  be  very  prudent,  dearest  lady,"  he  said  at  last; 
adding,  as  he  gazed  on  her  beautiful  face, ''  I  have  too 
much  to  live  for  not  to  hold  life  very  precious." 

"  Will  you  promise  to  fly— to  leave  the  city  now,  be- 
fore suspicions  are  awakened  which  may  make  flight 
impossible  ? " 

"  My  first  and  my  only  love,  I  would  die  to  fulfil 
your  slightest  wisli.    But  this  thing  I  cannot  do." 

"  And  wherefore  not,  Seiior  Don  Juan  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  I  must  hazard  everything,  spend 
everything,  in  the  chance— if  there  be  a  chance — of 
saving  him,  or,  at  least,  of  softening  his  fate." 

"  Then  God  help  us  both  !"  said  Donna  Beatriz. 

"  Amen  !  Pray  to  him  day  and  night,  sefiora.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  pity  on  us." 

'*  Tliere  is  no  chance  of  saving  Don  Carlos.  Know 
you  not  that  of  all  the  prisoners  the  Holy  House  re- 
ceives, scarce  one  in  a  thousand  goes  forth  again  to 
take  his  place  in  the  world  ? " 

Juan  shook  his  head.  He  knew  well  that  his  task 
was  almost  hopeless ;  yet,  even  by  Donna  Beatriz  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  determination. 

But  lie  thanked  her  in  strong,  passionate  words  for 
her  faith  in  him  and  truth  to  him.  *'  No  sorrow  can 
divide  us,  my  beloved,"  he  said,  *'nor  even  what  they 
call  shame,  falsely  as  they  speak  therein.  You  are  my 
star,  that  shines  on  me  throughout  the  darkness." 

"  I  have  promised." 

"My  uncle's  family  may  seek  to  divide  us,  and  I 
think  they  will.  But  the  lady  of  my  heart  will  not 
heed  their  idle  words  ? " 

Donna  Beatriz  smiled.  "  I  am  a  Lavella,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  not  know  our  motto  ? — *  Tnie  unto  death.' " 

"  It  is  a  glorious  motto.    May  it  be  mine  too." 

''  Take  heed  what  you  do,  Don  Juan.  If  you  love 
ine,  you  will  look  well  to  your  footsteps,  since,  wherever 
tliey  lead,  mine  are  bound  to  follow."  Saying  this,  she 
rose,  and  stood  gazing  in  his  face  with  flushed  cheek 
and  flashing  eyes. 

The  words  were  such  as  might  thrill  any  lover's  heart 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  Yet  there  was  something  in 
the  look  which  accompanied  them  that  changed  joy  and 
gratitude  into  vague  fear  and  apprehension.  The  light 
in  that  dark  eye  seemed  borrowed  from  the  fire  of  some 
sublime  but  terrible  resolve  within.  Juan's  heai-t 
quailed,  though  he  knew  not  why,  as  he  said,  "My 


queen  should  never  tread  except  through  flowery 
paths." 

Donna  Beatriz  took  up  a  little  golden  crucifix  that, 
attached  to  a  rosary  of  coral  beads,  hung  from  her 
girdle.     "  You  see  this  cross,  Don  Juan  ? " 

"  Yes,  sefiora  mia." 

*<0n  that  horrible  night  when  they  dragged  your 
brother  to  prison,  I  swore  a  sacred  oath  upon  it  You 
esteemed  me  a  child,  Don  Juan,  when  yon  read  me 
chapters  from  your  book,  and  talked  freely  to  me  about 
God,  and  faith,  and  the  soul's  salvation.  Perchance  I 
was  a  child  in  some  things.  For  I  supposed  them  gtx)d 
words;  how  could  they  be  otherwise,  since  you  sf)oke 
them  ?  I  listened  and  believed,  after  a  fashion ;  half 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  pietty  fans  and  trinkets 
you  brought  me,  or  of  the  pattern  of  such  and  such  a 
one's  mantilla  that  I  had  seen  at  mass.  But  Tour 
brother  tore  the  veil  from  my  eyes  at  last,  and  made  me 
know  that  those  specious  words,  with  which  a  child 
played  childishly,  were  the  crime  that  finds  no  pardon 
here  or  hereafter.  Of  the  hereafter  I  know  not;  of  the 
here  I  know  too  much,  God  help  me !  There  be  fair 
ladies,  not  more  deeply  involved  than  I,  who  liare 
changed  their  gilded  saloons  for  the  dungeons  of  the 
Triana.  But  then  it  matters  not  so  much  about  me. 
For  I  am  not  like  other  girls,  who  have  fathers  and 
mothers,  sisters  and  brothers  to  care  for  them.  Savin;; 
Don  Carlos  (who  was  good  to  me  for  your  sake),  no  one 
ever  gave  roe  more  than  the  half-sorrowful,  half-pitying 
kindness  one  might  give  a  pet  \axtoi  from  the  Indies. 
So,  thinking  over  all  things,  and  knowing  well  your 
reckless  nature,  Seiior  Don  Juan,  I  swore  tliat  night 
upon  this  holy  cross,  that  if  by  evil  hap  you  were  at- 
tainted for  heresy,  /  would  go  next  day  to  the  Triana 
and  accuse  myself  of  the  same  crime." 

Juan  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  she  would  do 
it ;  and  thus  a  chain,  light  as  silk  but  strong  as  ada- 
mant, was  flung  around  him. 

"  Donna  Beatriz,  for  my  sake—"  he  began  to  plead. 

"  For  my  sake,  Don  Juan  will  take  care  of  his  life 
and  liberty,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  smile  that,  if  it 
had  a  little  sadness,  had  very  far  more  of  triumph  in  it 
She  knew  the  power  her  resolve  gave  her  over  him :  she 
had  bought  it  dearly,  and  she  meant  to  use  it  "  Is  it 
still  your  choice  to  remain  here,"  she  continued ;  ''  or 
will  you  go  abroad,  and  wait  for  better  times?" 

Juan  paused  a  moment 

"  No  choice  is  left  me  while  Carlos  pines  oncomforted 
in  a  dungeon,"  he  said  at  last,  firmly,  though  very 
sonowfully. 

"  Then  you  know  what  you  risk,  that  is  all,"  SQ- 
swered  tlie  lady,  whose  will  was  a  match  for  his. 

In  a  marvellously  short  time  had  love  and  8orn:w 
transformed  the  youilg  and  childish  girl  into  a  passion- 
ate, determined  woman,  with  all  the  fire  of  her  ovn 
southern  skies  in  her  heart. 

Ere  he  departed,  Juan  pleaded  for  permission  to  visit 
her  frequently-     But  here,  again,  she  showed  a  keen- 
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fi.litcJ  apprebensivcncss  for  hinif  which  astonished 
Itiiu.  She  cautioned  him  against  their  cousins,  Manael 
and  Biilthazar ;  who,  if  they  thought  him  in  danger  of 
arrest,  were  quite  capable  of  informing  against  him 
themselves,  to  secure  a  share  of  his  patrimony.  Or 
tiiej  might  gain  the  same  end,  without  the  disgrace  of 
siicli  a  baseness,  by  putting  him  quietly  out  of  the  way 
with  their  daggers.  On  aL  accounts,  his  frequent 
presence  at  the  house  would  be  undesirable,  and  might 
be  dangerous ;  but  she  agreed  to  inform  him,  by  means 
of  certain  signals  (which  they  arranged  together),  when 
he  might  {my  her  a  visit  with  safety.  Then,  having 
bidden  her  farewell,  Don  Juan  turned  his  back  on  his 
Qncle*s  house  with  a  heavy  heart 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BEAPINO    THE    WHIBLWIKD. 

"  AU  l8  lost,  except  a  Utae  life." 

Btbov. 

y EARLY  a  fortnight  passed  away  before  a  tiny  lace  ker- 
chief, fluttering  at  nightfall  through  the  jealous  grating 
of  oDe  of  the  few  windows  of  Don  Manuel's  house  that 
looked  towards  the  Street,  told  Juan  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  seek  admission  the  next  day.  He  was  per- 
nutted  to  enter ;  but*  he  explored  the  patio  and  all  the 
Jiijacent  corridors  and  rooms  without  seeing  the  face  of 
which  he  was  in  search.  He  did  not,  indeed,  meet  any 
one,  not  even  a  domestic ;  for  it  was  the  eve  of  Holy 
TImrsday,  and  nearly  all  the  household  had  gone  to  see 
the  great  tabernacle  carried  in  state  to  the  cathedral 
and  set  up  there,  in  preparation  for  the  solemnities  of 
Ascension  Day. 

He  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  satisfying  his 
longing  to  visit  the  apartment  his  brother  had  been 
wont  to  occupy.  In  spite  of  what  his  uncle  had  said  to 
the  contrary,  and  indeed  of  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason,  be  could  not  relinquish  the  hope  tiiat  something 
which  belonged  to  him --perhaps  even  some  word  or 
line  traced  by  his  hand— might  reward  his  careful 
search. 

He  ascended  the  stiurs  ;  not  stealthily,  or  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  errand,  for  no  one  had  the  right  to  for- 
bid liim.  He  reached  the  turret  without  meeting  any 
one,  but  had  hardly  placed  his  foot  upon  the  stair  that 
led  to  its  upper  apartment,  when  a  voice  called  out,  not 
veiy  loudly, — 

"  Cbicn  es  ?" 

It  was  Gonsalvo's.    Juan  answered,— 

"  It  is  I-Don  Juan.'* 

'^  Come  to  me,  for  Heaven's  sake ! " 

A  private  interview  with  a  madman  is  not  generally 
thought  particularly  desirable.  But  Juan  was  a  stranger 
to  fear.  He  entered  the  room  immediately,  and  was 
horror-stricken  at  the  change  in  his  cousin's  appear- 
ance. A  tangled  mass  of  black  hair  mingled  with  his 
beard,  and  fell  neglected  over  the  pillow ;  while  large, 
wild,  melancholy  eyes  lit  up  the  pallor  of  his  wasted 


face.  He  lay,  or  rather  reclined,  on  a  oouch,  hnlf-covered 
by  an  embroidered  quilt,  but  wearing  a  loose  doublet, 
very  carelessly  thrown  on. 

Of  late  the  cousins  had  been  far  from  friendly.  Still 
Juan  from  compassion  stretched  out  his  hand.  But 
Gonsalvo  would  not  touch  it. 

«  Did  you  know  all,"  he  said,  "  you  would  stab  me 
where  I  lie,  and  thus  make  an  end  at  once  of  the  most 
miserable  life  under  God's  heaven." 

''  I  fear  you  are  very  ill,  my  cousin,"  said  Juan, 
kindly ;  for  he  thought  Gonsalvo's  words  the  offspring 
of  his  wandering  fancy. 

"  From  the  waist  downwards  I  am  dead.  It  is  God's 
hand ;  and  he  is  just" 

"Does  your  physician  give  hopes  of  your  recovery 
from  this  seizure?" 

With  something  like  his  old  short,  bitter  laugh,  Gon- 
salvo answered—"  I  have  no  physician." 

"  This  must  be  one  of  his  delusions,"  thought  Juan ; 
"  or  else,  since  he  cannot  have  Losada,  he  has  refused, 
with  his  usual  obstinacy,  to  see  any  one  else." 

He  said  aloud—"  That  is  not  right,  cousin  Don  Gon- 
salvo. Tou  ought  not  to  neglect  lawful  means  of  cure. 
Senor  Sylvester  Areto  is  a  very  skilful  physician ;  you 
might  ss^ely  place  yourself  in  his  hands." 

"  Only  there  is  one  slight  objection— my  father  and 
my  brothers  would  not  permit  me  to  see  him." 

Juan  was  in  no  doubt  how  to  regard  this  statement ; 
but  hoping  to  extract  from  him  some  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  his  brother,  he  turned  the  conver- 
sation. 

'*  When  did  this  malady  seize  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Close  the  door  gently,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  And 
oh !  tread  softly,  lest  my  mother,  who  lies  asleep  in 
the  room  beneath,  worn  out  with  watching,  should  wake 
and  separate  us.  Then  must  I  bear  my  guilt  and  my 
anguish  unconfessed  to  the  grave." 

Juan  obeyed,  and  took  a  seat  beside  his  cousin's 
couch. 

"  Sit  where  I  can  see  your  face,"  said  Gonsalvo ;  "  I 
will  not  shrink  even  from  that,  Don  Juan,  I  am  your 
brother's  murderer." 

Juan  started,  and  his  colour  changed  rapidly. 

"  If  I  did  not  think  you  were  mad—" 

"  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are,"  Gousalvo  inter- 
rupted. "  I  vxis  mad,  indeed ;  but  that  horrible  night 
when  God  smote  my  body,  I  regained  my  reason.  I  see 
all  things  clearly  now— too  late." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  Juan,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  speaking  in  measiu^d  tones,  though  his 
eye  was  like  a  tiger's—"  am  I  to  understand  that  you— 
you  denounced  my  brother  ?  If  so,  thank  God  that  you 
are  lying  helpless  there." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  vile  a  thing  as  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  harm  a  hair  of  his  head ;  but  I  detained  him 
here  to  his  ruin.  He  had  the  means  of  escape  pro- 
vided, and  but  for  me  would  have  been  in  safety  ere  the 
alguazils  came." 
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''Well  for  both  of  us  your  guilt  was  not  greater. 
Still,  you  cannot  expect  me— jiwt  yet— to  forgive  you." 

'^  I  expect  no  forgiveness  from  man/'  said  Gonsalvo, 
who  perhaps  disdained  to  plead  in  his  own  exculpation 
the  generous  words  of  Garioe. 

Juan  had  by  this  time  changed  his  tone  towards  his 
cousin,  and  assumed  his  perfect  sanity;  though,  en- 
grossed by  the  thought  of  his  brother,  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  mental  process  by  which  he  had 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.    He  asked, — 

''  But  why  did  you  detain  him  ?  How  did  you  come 
to  know  at  all  of  his  intended  flight  ?" 

<'  He  had  a  safe  asylum  provided  for  him  by  some 
friend— I  know  not  whom,"  said  Gonsalvo,  in  reply. 
"  He  was  going  forth  at  midnight  to  seek  it  At  the 
same  hour  I  also — ^"  (for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  but 
quickly  went  on)— ^'  was  going  forth— to  plunge  a  dagger 
in  my  enemy's  heart  We  met  face  to  face ;  and  each 
confided  his  errand  to  the  other.  He  sought,  by  argu- 
ment and  entreaty,  to  move  roe  from  a  purpose  which 
seemed  to  him  a  great  crime.  But  ere  our  debate  was 
ended,  Qod  laid  his  hand  in  judgment  upon  me ;  and 
Avhilst  Don  Carlos  lingered,  speaking  words  of  comfort — 
brave  and  kind,  though  vain— the  alguazils  came,  and 
he  was  taken." 

Juan  listened  in  gloomy  silence. 

"  Did  he  leave  no  message,  not  one  word,  for  me  t** 
he  asked  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes ;  one  word.  Filled  with  wonder  at  the  calm- 
ness with  which  he  met  his  terrible  fate,  I  cried  out,  as 
they  led  him  from  the  room, '  Yaya  con  Dios,  Don  Car- 
los, a  braver  man  than  you  have  I  never  seen !'  With 
one  long  mournful  look,  that  haunts  me  still,  he  said, 
'TiMRuy!*'' 

Strong  man  as  he  was,  Don  Juan  Alvarez  bowed  his 
head  and  wept  They  were  the  first  tears  the  great 
sorrow  had  wrung  from  him — almost  the  first  that  he  ever 
remembered  shedding.  Qonsalvo  saw  no  shame  in  them. 

"Weep  on,"  he  said — "weep  on;  and  thank  God 
that  thy  tears  are  for  sorrow  only,  not  for  remorse." 

Hoarse  and  heavy  sobs  shook  the  strong  frame.  For 
some  time  they  were  the  only  soimds  that  broke  the 
stillness.    At  length  Gonsalvo  said,  slowly, — 

"He  gave  me  something  to  keep,  which  in  right 
should  belong  to  thee." 

Juan  looked  up.  Gonsalvo  with  difficulty  half  raised 
himself,  and  drew  a  cushion  from  beneath  his  head. 
First  he  took  ofif  its  outer  cover  of  fine  holland ;  then 
lie  inserted  his  hand  into  an  oi)ening  that  seemed  like 
an  accidental  rip,  and,  not  without  some  trouble,  drew 
out  a  small  volume.  Juan  seized  it  eagerly :  well  did 
be  know  his  brother's  Spanish  Testament 

"  Take  it,"  said  Gonsalvo ;  "  but  remember  it  is  a 
dangerous  treasure." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  sorry  to  part  with  it  f " 

"  I  deserve  that  you  should  say  so,"  answered  Gon- 
salvo, with  unwonted  gentleness.  "  But  the  truth  is," 
he  added,  with  a  wan,  sickly  smile,  "  nothing  can  part 


me  from  it  now,  for  I  have  learned  almost  every  word  of 
it  by  heart." 

"  How  could  you,  in  so  short  a  time,  accomplish  such 
a  task  ?"  asked  Juan,  in  surprise. 

"  Easily  enough.  I  was  alone  long  hours  of  the  day, 
when  I  could  read ;  and  in  the  silent,  sleepless  nights  I 
could  recall  and  repeat  what  I  read  during  the  day. 
But  for  that  I  should  be  in  truth  what  they  call  me — ^mai" 

"  Then  you  love  its  words  ?" 

"  I  fear  them,"  cried  Gonsalvo,  with  strange  energy, 
flinging  out  his  wasted  arms  over  the  counterpane. 
"They  are  words  of  life— words  of  fire.  They  are,  to 
the  Church's  words,  the  priest's  threatenings,  the 
priest's  pardons,  what  your  limbs,  throbbing  with 
healthy  vigorous  life,  are  to  mine — cold,  dead,  impo- 
tent ;  or  what  the  living  champion— steel  from  head  to 
heel,  the  Toledo  blade  in  his  strong  right  hand— is  to 
the  painted  San  Cristofro  on  the  cathedral  door.  Be- 
cause I  dare  to  say  so  much,  my  father  pretends  to 
think  me  mad ;  lest,  wrecked  as  I  am  in  mind  and 
body,  I  should  still  find  one  terrible  consolation — that 
of  flinging  the  truth  for  once  in  the  face  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  then  suffering  for  it — like  Don 
Carlos." 

He  was  silent  from  exhaustion,  and  lay  with  closed 
eyes  and  deathlike  countenance.*  After  a  long  paT2se, 
he  resumed,  in  a  low,  weak  voice,— 

"  Some  words  are  good— perhaps.  There  was  San 
Pablo,  who  was  a  blasphemer,  and  injurious." 

^'  Don  Gonsalvo,  my  brother  once  said  he  would  give 
his  right  hand  that  you  shared  his  fiuth.'* 

"  Oh,  did  he  ?"  A  quick  flush  overspread  the  wan 
face.   "  But  hark !  a  step  on  the  stairs !   My  mother's." 

"  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  be  found  here," 
£ud  Juan. 

"  My  poor  mother !  She  has  shown  me  more  tender- 
ness of  late  than  I  deserved  at  her  hands.  "  Do  not  let 
us  involve  her  in  trouble." 

Juan  greeted  his  aunt  with  due  courtesy,  and  even 
attempted  some  words  of  condolence  upon  his  cousin's 
illness.  But  he  saw  that  the  poor  lady  was  terribly  dis- 
concerted, and  indeed  frightened,  by  his  presence  there. 
And  not  without  cause,  since  mischief,  even  to  blood- 
shed, might  have  followed  had  Don  Manuel  or  either  of 
his  sons  found  Juan  in  communication  with  Gonsalvo. 
She  conjured  him  to  go,  adding,  by  way  of  induce- 
ment,— 

"  Donna  Beatriz  is  taking  the  air  in  the  garden." 

**  Availing  myself  of  your  gracious  permission,  sefiora 
my  aunt,  I  shall  offer  her  my  homage  there ;  and  so  I 
kiss  your  feet. — Adios,  Don  Gonsalvo." 

"  Adios,  my  cousin." 

Donna  Eatarina  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  He  is  not  sane,"  she  whispered,  anxiously,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm ;  "  he  is  out  of  his  mind.  You 
perceive  it  clearly,  Don  Juan  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  shall  not  dispute  it,  sejlora,"  Ju*a 
answered,  prudently. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A    FBIIlfD    AT    COVBT. 

"  I  hAve  a  soul  and  body  that  exact 
A  ccwifortaUe  eare  in  many  waja." 

K.  Baowhiko. 

Do5  JvAs's  peril  wm  extreme.  Well  known  as  he  wm 
to  many  of  the  imprisoned  Lutherans,  it  seemed  a 
desperate  chance  that,  amongst  the  numerous  oonfes- 
sioos  wrung  from  them,  no  mention  of  his  name  should 
occur.  He  knew  himself  deeply  implicated  in  the  crime 
for  which  they  were  sufferings  the  one  unpardonable 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  Borne.  Moreover,  unlike  his 
brother,  whose  temperament  would  haye  led  him  to 
aroid  danger  by  every  lawful  means,  he  was  by  nature 
bnve  even  to  rashness,  and  bold  even  to  recklessness. 
It  was  his  custom  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  lips ;  ^d 
though  of  late  stem  necessity  had  taught  him  to  con- 
eeal  what  he  thought,  it  was  neither  his  indiuation  nor 
his  habit  to  disguise  what  he  felt  Probably  not  even 
his  desire  to  aid  Carloe  would  have  prevented  his  com- 
promising himself  by  some  rash  word  or  deed,  had  not 
the  soft  hand  of  B^triz,  strong  in  its  weakness,  held 
him  back  from  destruction.  Not  for  one  instant  could 
he  foiget  her  terrible  vow.  With  this  for  ever  before 
his  eyes,  it  is  little  marvel  if  he  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing, to  bear  anything— ay,  almost  to  feign  anything— 
zatber  than  involve  her  he  loved  in  a  fate  inoonoeivably 
bGiribk. 

And— alas  for  the  brave,  honest-hearted,  truthful 
Don  Juan  Alvarez  !~-it  was  often  necessary  to  feign. 
If  be  meant  to  remain  in  Seville,  and  to  avoid  the 
dnogeona  of  the  Inquisition,  he  must  obviate— or  re* 
move— suspicion  by  protesting,  both  byword  and  action, 
his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  hatred  of 
heresy. 

Goold  he  stoop  to  this  ?  Gradually,  and  more  and 
more,  as  each  day's  emeigency  made  it  more  and  more 
necessary,  he  did  stoop  to  it.  He  told  himself  it  was 
all  for  his  brother's  siUte.  And  though  such  a  line  of 
conduct  was  intensely  repugnant  to  his  character,  it 
was  net  contrary  to  his  principles.  To  conceal  an 
opinion  is  one  thing,  to  deny  a  friend  quite  another. 
And  while  Carlos  had  found  a  Friend,  Juan  had  only 
embraced  an  opinion. 

He  himself  would  have  said  that  he  had  found  Truth 
—bad  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Freedom.  But 
where  were  truth  and  freedom  now,  with  all  the  bright 
anticipations  of  their  ultimate  triumph  which  be  had 
been  wont  to  indulge  ?  As  far  as  his  native  land  was 
concerned  (and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  mental  eye 
ficareely  reached  beyond  "  the  Spains"),  a  single  day 
had  blotted  out  his  glowing  visions  for  ever.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  and  as  if  by  some  secret  precon- 
certed signal,  the  leading  Protestants  in  Seville,  in 
Taliadolid,  all  over  the  kingdom,  had  been  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  SwifUy,  silently,  with  the 
utmost  order  and  regularity,  had  the  whole  thing  been 


accomplished.  Eveiy  name  that  Juan  had  heard  Car^ 
los  mention  with  admiration  and  sympathy  was  now  the- 
name  of  a  helpless  captive.  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Spain  existed  no  longer,  or  existed  only  in  dungeons. 

In  what  quarter  the  storm  had  tot  arisen,  that 
burst  so  suddenly  upon  the  community  of  the  faithful^ 
Don  Juan  never  knew.  It  is  probable  the  Holy  Office 
had  long  been  silently  watching  its  prey,  waiting  for 
the  moment  of  action  to  arrive.  In  Seville,  it  is  said, 
a  spy  had  been  set  upon  some  of  Losada's  congregation, 
who  rovealed  their  meeting  to  the  Inquisitors.  While 
in  Yalladolid,  the  foul  treachery  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Protestants  Airnished  the  Holy  Office  with  the 
means  of  bringing  hor  husband  and  his  Mends  to  the 
stake. 

Don  Juan,  whose  young  heart  bad  lately  beat  so  high 
with  hope,  now  bowed  his  head  in  despair.  And  des- 
pairing of  freedom,  he  lost  his  confidence  in  truth  also. 
In  opinion  he  was  still  a  decided  Lutheran.  He  ac- 
o^ted  every  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  as  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed.  But  the  hold  he  once  had  upoui 
these  doctrines  as  living  realities  was  slackened.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  justification  by  faith  was  a  scriptural: 
dogma,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  die  for  it. 
OompMd  witii  the  tremendous  interest  of  the  fate  of 
Carlos  and  the  peril  of  Beatriz,  and  amidst  his  des- 
perate struggles  to  aid  the  one  and  shield  the  other^ 
doctrinal  questions  grew  pale  and  faint  to  him. 

Nor  had  he  yet  learned  to  throw  himself,  in  utter 
weakness,  upon  a  strength  greater  than  his  own,  and  a 
love  that  knows  no  limits.  He  did  not  feel  his  weak- 
ness: he  felt  strong,  in  the  strength  of  a  brave  heart 
struggling  against  cruel  wrong ;  strong  to  resist^  and,  if 
it  might  be,  to  conquer  his  fate. 

At  fijrst  he  cherished  a  hope  that  his  brother  was  not 
actually  in  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  For 
so  great  was  the  number  of  the  captives,  that  the  pub- 
lic jails  of  the  city  and  the  convent  prisons  were  full  of 
them ;  and  some  had  even  to  be  lodged  in  private 
houses.  As  Carlos  had  been  one  of  the  last  arrested, 
there  seeaned  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
amongst  those  thus  accommodated ;  in  which  case  it 
would  be  much  easier  both  to  communicate  with  him^ 
and  to  alleviate  his  fate,  than  if  he  were  within  the 
gloomy  waUs  of  the  Triana ;  there  might  even  be  the 
possibility  of  forming  some  {dan  for  his  deliverance. 

But  Juan's  diligent  and  persevering  search  resulted  at 
last  in  the  conviction  that  his  brother  was  in  the  ^' Santa 
Casa"  itself.  This  conviction  sent  a  chill  to  his  heart 
He  shuddered  to  think  of  his  present  suffering,  whilst 
he  feared  the  worst  for  the  future,  supposing  that  the 
Inquisitors  would  take  care  to  lodge  in  their  own  espe- 
cial fortress  those  whom  they  esteemed  the  most  heinous 
transgressors. 

He  engaged  a  lodging  in  the  Triana  suburb,  which 
the  river,  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  separated  from 
the  city.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  choice  of 
residence ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  was,  that  those  who^ 
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lingered  beneath  the  walls  of  the  grim  old  castle  could 
sometimes  see,  behind  its  grated  windows,  spectral 
faces  raised  to  catch  the  few  scanty  gleams  of  daylight 
that  fell  to  their  lot  Long  weary  hours  did  Juan  watch 
there,  hoping  to  recognize  the  face  he  loved.  But  al- 
ways in  vain. 

When  he  went  into  the  city,  it  was  sometimes  for 
other  purposes  than  to  visit  Donna  Beatriz.  It  was  as 
often  to  seek  the  precincts  of  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  pace  up  and  down  that  terrace  whose  massive 
truncated  pillars,  raised  when  the  Romans  founded  a 
heathen  temple  on  the  spot,  had  stood  throughout  the 
long  ages  of  Moslem  domination.  Now  the  place  was 
consecrated  to  Christian  worship,  and  yet  it  was  put  to 
no  hallowed  use.  Rich  merchants,  in  many  a  varying 
garb,  that  told  of  different  nations,  trod  the  stately 
colonnade,  and  bought  and  sold  and  made  bargains 
there.  For  in  those  days  (strange  as  seems  to  us  the 
irreverence  of  the  so-called  *'  ages  of  faith")  that  terrace 
was  the  royal  exchange  of  Seville,  then  a  mercantile 
city  of  great  importance.  Don  Juan  Alvarez  diligently 
resorted  thither,  and  held  many  a  dose  and  earnest 
conversation  with  a  keen-eyed,  hook-nosed  Jew,  whom 
he  met  there. 

Isaac  Osorio,  or  more  properly,  Isaac  ben  Osorio,  was 
a  notorious  money-lender,  who  had  often  ''obliged" 
Don  ManueFs  sons,  not  unfairly  requiring  heavy  in- 
terest to  counterbalance  the  hazardous  nature  of  his 
investments.  Callings  branded  as  unlawful  are  apt  to 
prove  particularly  gainful  The  Jew  was  willing  to 
''  oblige"  Don  Juan  also,  upon  certain  conditions.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which 
his  money  was  needed.  Of  course  he  was  himself  a 
Christian  in  name,  for  none  other  would  have  been 
permitted  to  live  upon  Spanish  ground.  But  by  what 
wrongs,  tortures,  agonies  worse  than  death,^  he  and 
those  like  him  had  been  forced  to  accept  Christian 
baptism,  will  never  be  known  until  Christ  comes  again 
to  judge  the  false  Church  that  has  slandered  Him. 
Will  it  be  nothing  in  his  sight  that  millions  of  the  souls 
for  whom  he  died  have  been  driven  to  hate  his  name — 
that  name  so  unutterably  precious  ? 

Osorio  derived  grim  satisfaction  from  the  thought 
that  the  Christians  were  now  imprisoning,  torturing, 
burning  each  other.  It  reminded  him  of  the  grand  old 
days  in  his  people*s  history,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts 
was  wont  to  stretch  forth  his  mighty  arm  and  trouble 
the  armies  of  the  aliens,  turning  every  man's  hand 
against  his  brother.  Let  the  Gentiles  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  the  child  of  Abraham  could  look  upon  their 
quarrels  with  calm  indifference.  But  if  he  had  any 
sympathy,  it  was  for  the  weaker  side.  He  was  rather 
disposed  to  help  a  Christian  youth  who  was  trying  to 
save  his  brother  from  the  same  cruel  fangs  in  which  so 
many  sons  of  Israel  bad  writhed  and  struggled.  Don 
Jnan,  therefore,  found  him  accommodating,  and  even 
lenient.  From  time  to  time  he  advanced  to  him  con- 
siderable sums,  first  upon  the  jewels  he  brought  with 


him  from  Nuera,  and  then,  alas !  upon  his  patrimony 
itself. 

Not  without  a  keen  pang  did  Juan  thus  mortg^e 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  But  he  began  to  realize 
the  bitter  truth  that  a  flight  from  Spain,  and  a  oew 
career  in  some  foreign  land,  would  eventually  be  the 
only  course  open  to  him  —  if  indeed  be  escaped  with 
life. 

Nor  would  the  armies  of  Spun  henceforth  be  more 
free  to  him  than  her  soil  Fortunately  the  necessity  for 
rejoining  his  regiment  had  not  arisen.  For  the  brief 
war  in  which  he  served  was  over  now ;  and  as  the  pro- 
mised captaincy  had  not  yet  been  assigned  to  him,  he 
was  at  liberty  for  the  present  to  remain  at  home. 

He  largely  bribed  the  head-jailer  of  the  inqmsitorial 
prison,  besides  supplying  him  liberally  with  necessaries 
and  comforts  for  his  brother's  use.  Caspar  Benevidio 
bore  the  worst  of  characters,  both  for  cruelty  and  ava- 
rice ;  still,  Juan  had  no  resource  but  to  tnist  implicitly 
to  his  honour,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  portion  of 
what  he  gave  would  be  allowed  to  reach  the  priaooer. 
But  not  a  single  gleam  of  information  about  him  conld 
be  gained  from  Benevidio,  who,  like  all  the  other  ser- 
vants of  the  Inquisition,  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  reveal  nothing  that  passed  within  its  walls. 

He  also  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  and  satellites 
of  the  all-powerful  Inquisitor  Munebraga.  It  was  his 
desire  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  the  great 
man  himself,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
trying  the  intercession  of  Don  Dinero,  to  whose  ad- 
vances he  was  known  to  be  not  altogether  obdurate. 

For  the  purpose  of  soliciting  an  audience,  be  repaired 
one  evening  to  the  splendid  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Triana  to  await  the  Inquisitor,  who  was  expected 
shortly  to  return  from  a  sail  for  pleasure  on  the  Guad- 
alquivir. He  was  sick  at  heart  of  the  gorgeous  tropical 
plants  that  surrounded  him,  of  the  myrtle-blossoms 
that  were  showered  on  his  path ;  of  all  that  tdd  of  the 
hateful  pomp  and  luxury  in  which  the  persecutor  lived, 
while  his  victims  pined  unpitied  in  loathsome  dungeons. 
Tet  neither  by  word,  look,  nor  sign  dared  he  betray  the 
rage  that  was  gnawing  his  heart 

At  length  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  who  thronged 
the  river*s  side,  announced  the  approach  of  their  idol ; 
for  such  Munebraga  was  for  the  time.  Clad  in  costly 
silks  and  jewels,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  little 
court,  composed  both  of  churchmen  and  laymen,  the 
''Lord  Inquisitor"  stepped  from  his  splendid  potple- 
decked  baige.  Don  Juan  threw  himself  in  his  way, 
and  modestly  requested  an  audience.  His  bearing, 
though  perfectly  respectful,  was  certainly  less  obsequious 
than  that  to  which  Munebraga  had  been  accustomed  of 
late.  So  the  minister  of  the  Holy  Ofiice  turned  from 
him  haughtily,  though,  as  Juan  bitterly  thought,  ''his 
father  would  have  been  proud  to  hold  the  stirrup  for 
mine."  "This  is  no  fitting  time  to  talk  of  business, 
seiior,"  he  said.  "  We  are  weary  to-night,  and  need 
repose." 
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At  that  moment  a  Franciscan  friar  advanced  from  the 
group,  and  with  his  lowest  bow  and  most  reverent  man- 
ner i^proached  the  Inquisitor.  "  With  the  gracious 
pennission  of  my  very  good  lord,  I  shall  address  myself 
to  the  gentleman,  and  report  his  errand  to  your  sanctity. 
I  have  the  honour  of  some  acquaintance  with  his  noble 
fiunUy." 

''As  you  please,  Fray,"  said  the  voice  accustomed  to 
speak  the  terrible  words  that  doomed  to  the  rack  and 
tbe  pulley,  though  no  one  would  have  suspected  thid 
from  the  bland,  careless,  good-nature  of  its  tones.  **  But 
see  that  you  tarry  not  so  as  to  lose  your  supper.  Hpw- 
beit,  there  is  little  need  to  caution  you,  or  any  other 
son  of  St  Francis,  against  undue  neglecting  of  the  tody." 

Tbe  son  of  St  Francis  made  no  answer,  eitherhecause 
it  was  not  worth  while,  or  because  those  who  take  the 
crumbs  firom  the  rich  man*s  table  must  ofttimes  take  his 
taunts  therewith.  He  disengaged  himself  from  the 
group  and  turned  towards  Juan  a  broad,  good-humoured, 
not  unintelligent  &oe,  which  his  former  pupil  recognized 
immediately. 

''Fray  Sebastian  Qomez !  **  he  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment 

"And  very  much  at  the  service  of  my  noble  Senor 
Don  Joan.  Will  your  excellency  deign  to  bear  me 
company  for  a  little  time  ?  In  yonder  walk  there  are 
some  rare  flowers  of  rich  colouring,  which  it  were  worth 
your  while  to  observe.*' 

They  turned  into  the  walk  he  indicated,  while  the 
Lord  Inquisitor's  silken  train  swept  towards  that  half  of 
the  Triana  where  godless  luxury  bore  sway;  the  other 
half  being  consecrated  to  the  twin  demon,  cruelty. 

**  Will  it  please  your  worship  to  look  at  these  Indian 
pinks?"  said  the  friar.  "Tou  will  not  see  that  flower 
elsewhere  in  all  the  Spains,  save  in  the  royal  gardens. 
His  imperial  majesty  brought  it  first  from  Tunis." 

Juan  all  but  cursed  the  innocent  flowers;  but  recol* 
lected  in  time  that  God  made  them,  though  they  be- 
longed to  (knzales  de  Munebraga.  "  In  Heaven's  name, 
what  brings  you  here,  Fray  Sebastian  7"  he  interrupted 
impatiently.  **  I  thought  to  see  only  the  black  cowls  of 
St  Dominic  about  the— the  minister  of  the  Holy  Office." 

"A  little  more  softly,  may  I  implore  of  your  excel* 
lency  7  Yonder  casement  is  open.— Pues,*  senor,  I  am 
here  in  the  capacity  of  a  guest    Nothing  more." 

"Every  man  to  his  taste,"  said  Juan,  drily,  as  with  a 
heedless  foot  he  kicked  off  the  beautiAil  scarlet  flower 
of  a  rare  cactus. 

*^  Have  a  care,  senor  and  your  excellency;  my  lord  is 
Tery  proud  of  his  cactus  flowers." 

"  Then  come  with  me  to  some  spot  of  Qod's  free  earth 
vbere  we  can  talk  together,  out  of  sight  of  him  and  his 
posseasions." 

" Nay,  rest  content^  senor;  and  untire yourself  in  this 
fiir  arbour  overlooking  the  river." 

"  At  least,  Qod  made  the  river,"  said  Juan,  flinging 

*  WeU,  or  weU  then. 


himself,  with  a  sigh  of  irritation  and  impatience,  on  the 
cushioned  seat  of  the  summer-house. 

Fray  Sebastian  seated  himself  also.  *^  My  lord,"  he 
began  to  explain,  '*  has  received  me  with  all  courtesy,  and 
is  good  enough  to  desire  my  continual  attendance.  The 
fact  is,  seiior,  his  reverence  is  a  man  of  literary  taste." 

Juan  allowed  himself  the  solace  of  a  quiet  sneer. 
"  Oh,  is  he  ?    Very  creditable  to  him,  no  doubt." 

''  Especially  he  is  a  great  lover  of  the  divine  art  of 
poesy." 

No  genuine  love  of  the  gentle  art,  whose  great  lesson 
is  sympathy,  did  or  could  soften  the  Inquisitor's  hard 
heart  Nor,  had  his  wealth  been  doubled,  could  he 
have  hired  one  real  poet  to  sing  his  praise  in  strains 
worthy  the  ear  of  posterity.  In  an  atmosphere  so  cold, 
the  most  ethereal  spirit  would  have  frozen.  But  it  was 
in  his  power  to  buy  flattery  in  rhyme,  and  it  suited  his 
inclination  so  to  do.  He  liked  the  trick  of  rhyme,  at 
once  so  easy  and  so  charming  in  the  sonorous  Castilian 
tongue— it  was  a  pleasure  of  the  ear  which  he  keenly 
appreciated,  as  he  did  also  those  of  the  eye  and  the 
palate. 

"  I  addressed  to  him,"  Fray  Sebastian  continued  with 
becoming  modesty,  "  a  little  effort  of  my  Muse— really 
a  mere  trifle— on  the  suppression  of  heresy,  comparing 
the  Lord  Inquisitor  to  Michael  the  archangel,  with  the 
dragon  beneath  his  feet    You  imderstand,  senor?" 

Juan  understood  so  well  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
refrained  from  flinging  the  unlucky  rhymester  into  the 
river.  But  of  late  he  had  learned  many  a  lesson  in 
prudence.  Still  liis  words  sounded  almost  fierce  in  their 
angry  scorn.  "  I  suppose  he  gave  you  in  return— a  good 
dinner." 

But  Fray  Sebastian  would  not  take  offence.  He 
answered  mildly,  '*  He  was  pleased  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  my  humble  effort,  and  to  admit  me  into  his 
noble  household;  where,  except  my  poor  exertions  to 
amuse  and  untire  him  by  my  conversation  may  be 
accounted  a  service,  I  am  of  no  service  to  him  whatever." 

'*  So  yon  are  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,"  said  Juan,  with  contempt  that 
he  cared  not  to  conceal 

«  As  to  purple  and  fine  linen,  senor,  I  am  an  unworthy 
son  of  St  Francis;  and  it  is  well  known  to  your  excel* 
lency  that  by  the  rules  of  our  order  not  even  one  scrap 

of  faoUand ^But  you  are  laughing  at  me,  as  you  used 

in  old  times,  Senor  Bon  Juan." 

*'  Qod  knows  I  have  little  heart  to  laugh.  In  those 
old  times  you  speak  of.  Fray,  there  was  no  great  love 
between  you  and  me;  and  no  marvel,  for  I  was  a  wild 
and  idle  lad.  But  I  think  you  loved  my  gentle  brother, 
Don  Carlos?" 

"  That  I  did,  senor,  as  did  every  one.  Has  any  evil 
come  upon  him  ?    St  Francis  forbid ! " 

"  Worse  evil  than  I  care  to  name.  He  lies  in  yonder 
tower." 

''  The  blessed  Virgin  have  pity  on  us ! "  cried  Fray 
Sebastian,  crossing  himsel£ 
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**  I  thought  you  woald  havs  heard  of  bis  armt/'  Jcum 
continued,  sadly. 

'*  I,  sefior !  Kever  a  breath.  Holy  aaints  defend  us ! 
How  could  I,  or  any  one,  dream  that  a  young  gentleman 
of  noblest  race,  well  learned,  and  of  truly  pious  disposi- 
tion,  would  have  had  the  ill  luck  to  fSall  under  so  Ibul  a 
suspicion.  Doubtless  it  is  the  work  of  some  personal 
enemy.  And— ah,  woe  is  me!  Hhe  clattering  horse- 
shoe ever  wants  a  nail' — here  have  I  been  naming 
heresy,  *  talking  of  halters  in  the  house  of  the  hanged ! ' " 

"  Hold  thy  tongue  about  hanging/'  said  Juan,  testily, 
"  and  listen  to  me,  if  thou  canst." 

Fray  Sebastian  indicated,  by  a  respectful  gesture,  his 
profound  attention.  * 

**  It  has  been  whispered  to  me  that  the  door  of  his 
reverence's  heart  may  be  unlocked  by  a  golden  key." 

Fray  Sebastian  assured  him  this  was  a  foul  slander; 
concluding  a  panegyric  on  the  purity  of  the  Inquisitor's 
administration  with  the  words,  "  You  would  forfeit  his 
favour  for  ever  by  presuming  so  far  as  to  oflfer  a  bribe." 

*'  Ko  doubt,"  answered  Juan  with  a  sneer,  and  a  hard, 
worldly  look  in  his  face  that  of  late  was  often  seen  there. 
**  I  should  deserve  to  pay  that  penalty  were  I  the  fool 
to  approach  him  with  a  bow,  and,  *  Here  is  a  purse  of 
gold  for  your  sanctity.'  But  ^  one  take  is  worth  two  I 
give  you's,'  and  there  is  a  way  of  saying  *  take '  to  every 
man.  And  I  ask  you,  for  old  kindness,  to  show  me  how 
to  say  it  to  his  lordship." 

Fray  Sebastian  pondered.  After  an  interval  he  said, 
with  some  hesitation,  ^*  May  I  venture  to  inquire,  sefior, 
what  means  you  possess  of  clearing  the  character  of  your 
noble  brother  ?" 

Juan  only  answered  by  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  friar's  sensual  but  good- 
natured  face. 

''His  excellent  reputation,  his  brilliant  success  at 
college,  his  blameless  life  should  tell  in  his  favour," 
Juan  said  at  length. 

"  Have  yon  nothing  more  direct  1  If  not,  I  fear  it  is 
a  bad  business  ?  But '  silence  is  called  holy,'  so  I  hold 
my  peace.  Still,  if  indeed  (which  the  sunts  forbid)  he 
has*  fallen  inadvertently  into  error,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
reflect  that  there  will  be  little  uifficulty  in  reclaiming 
him." 

Juan  made  no  reply.  Did  he  expect  his  brother  to 
retract  ?  Did  he  vfish  him  to  do  it  ?  These  were 
(luestions  he  scarcely  dared  to  ask  himself.  From  any 
reply  he  could  give  to  them  he  shrank  in  shuddering 
dread. 

**  He  was  ever  gentle  and  tractable,"  Fray  Sebastian 
continued,  **  and  ofttimes  but  too  easy  to  persuade." 

Juan  rose,  took  up  a  stone,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river.  When  the  circles  it  made  in  the  water  had  died 
away,  he  turned  back  to  the  friar.  "  But  what  can  / 
do  for  him  ?"  he  asked,  with  an  undertone  of  helpless 
sadness,  touching  from  the  lips  of  one  so  strong. 

Fray  Sebastian  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  composing  another  poem.    *'  Let 


me  see,  your  excellency.  There  is  my  bid's  nepbev 
and  pet  page,  Don  Alonzo  (where  he  has  got  the '  Don' 
I  know  not,  but  Don  Dinero  makes  many  a  noble) ;  I 
daresay  it  would  not  hurt  the  Donzek/s  soft  white  bsnd 
to  finger  a  purse  of  gold  ducats,  and  thoae  same  ducats 
might  help  your  brother's  cause  not  a  little." 

"  Manage  the  matter  for  me,  and  I  will  thank  you 
heartily.  Qold,  to  any  extent  that  will  serve  Am,  shall 
be  forthcoming ;  and,  my  good  friend,  see  that  you 
spare  it  not." 

"  Ah,  Senor  Don  Juan,  you  were  always  generona." 

^  My  brother's  life  is  at  stake,"  said  Juan,  softening 
a  little.  But  the  hard  look  returned  aa  be  added^ 
'*  Those  who  live  in  great  men's  bouses  have  many  ex- 
penses, Fray.  Always  remember  that  I  am  your  fiieod^ 
and  that  my  dueats  tat  very  much  at  your  service  also.'* 

Fray  Sebastian  thanked  him  with  his  lowest  bow. 
Juan's  look  changed  agftin;  this  time  more  rs|)idly. 
'^  If  it  were  possible,"  he  added,  in  low  hurried  tones— 
"  if  you  could  only  bring  me  the  least  word  of  tidings 
from  him — even  one  word,  to  say  if  he  lives,  if  he  is 
well,  how  he  is  entreated.  Three  months  it  is  now 
since  he  was  taken,  and  I  have  heard  no  more  than  if 
they  had  carried  him  to  his  gravei" 

*'  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  a  very  difficult  matter  that 
you  ask  of  me.  Were  I  a  son  of  St  Dominic,  I  might 
indeed  aooomplish  somewhat  For  the  black  cowls  are 
everything  now.    Still,  I  will  do  all  I  can,  aeuor." 

"  I  trust  you.  Fray.  If  under  cover  of  seeking  bis 
conversion,  of  anything,  yon  oould  but  see  him." 

**  Impossible,  senor^-utterly  impossible." 

"  Why  ?  They  aometimea  send  friaxs  to  reason  with 
the--the  prisoners^" 

''Always  Dominicans  or  Jesuits— men  well-biown 
and  trusted  by  the  Board  of  the  Inqniatlon.  However, 
senor,  nothing  that  a  man  may  do  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part.    Will  not  that  oontent  yoor  excelleni^  T' 

"  CotUent  me  ?  Well,  aa  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
yes.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  haonted  day  and  night  by  one 
horrible  dread.  What  if<-if  they  should  torture  him  f 
My  gentle  brother,  frail  in  mind  and  body,  tender  and 
sensitive  as  a  woman !  Terror  and  pain  would  drive 
him  mad."  The  last  worda  were  a  qnidi  broken 
whisper.  But  outward  expressions  of  emotion  with 
Don  Juan  were  always  speedily  repressed.  Becovering 
apparent  calnmen,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Fny 
Sebastian,  saying,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  hcve  kept  you 
too  long  from  my  lord's  supper-table — ^pardon  me." 

''  Your  excellency's  condescension  in  oonversing  with 
me  deserves  my  profound  gratitude,"  replied  the  monk^ 
in  true  Oastilian  fashion.  His  residence  at  the 
Inqusitor's  Court  had  certainly  improved  his  mannen. 

Don  Juan  gave  him  his  address,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  call  on  him  in  a  &w  days.  Fny 
Sebastian  then  ofifered  to  bring  him  on  his  way  through 
the  garden  and  court  of  that  part  of  the  Triana  which 
fmned  the  Inquisitor's  residence.  But  Juan  dedioed 
the  favour.    He  could  not  answer  for  himself  when 
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brought  face  to  face  with  the  impious  pomp  and  loxuiy 
of  the  persecutor  of  the  saints.  He  feared  that,  by 
some  wild  word  or  deed,  he  might  imperil  the  cause  he 
had  at  heart  So  he  hailed  a  waterman  who  was 
goiding  his  little  boat  down  the  tranquil  stream  in  the 
waning  light  The  boat  was  soon  brought  to  the  place 
where  tiie  Inquisitor  had  landed  from  his  barge,  and 
Juan,  after  sh^ng  the  dost  from  his  feet,  both  literally 
and  metaphorically,  sprang  into  it 

The  popular  idad  of  a  persecutor  is  Tery  fax  firom  the 
tnith.  At  the  word  there  rises  before  most  minds  the 
Tision  of  a  lean,  pale-faced,  fierce-eyed  monk,  whose 
fxame  is  worn  with  fasting,  and  his  scourge  red  with  bis 
own  blood.  He  is  a  fanatic— pitiless,  passionate, 
narrow-minded,  perhaps  half  insane— but  penetrated  to 
the  yery  core  of  his  being  with  intense  zeal  for  his 
Church's  interest,  and  prepared  in  her  service  both  to 
inflict  and  to  endure  ail  things 

Yery  unlike  this  ideal  were  mo$t  of  the  great  perse- 
cators  who  carried  out  the  behests  of  Antichrist  They 
were  generally  able  men.  But  they  were  pre'^minently 
men  wise  in  their  generation,  men  of  their  generation, 
men  who  "  loved  this  present  world."  They  gave  the 
Church  the  service  of  strong  hand  and  skilful  brain  that 
she  needed;  and  she  gave  tkem  in  return,  '<  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  and  pearls ;  and  fine  linen,  and 
purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet;  and  all  sweet  wood;  and 
all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  of  vessels 
<^  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass,  and  of  iron,  and 
marble;  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointment,  and 
frankincense;  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and 
wheat;  and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses  and  chariots, 


and  slaves  and  souls  of  men."  It  was  for  these  things, 
not  for  abstract  ideas,  not  for  high  places  in  heaven, 
that  they  tortured  and  murdered  the  saints  of  God. 
Whilst  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Most  High,  those  who  were  "  wearing  them  out"  lived 
in  unhallowed  luxury,  in  degrading  sensuality.  Gon- 
zales de  Munebraga  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  to- 
which  he  belonged— he  was  no  exceptional  case. 

Nor  was  Fray  Sebastian  anything  but  an  ordinary 
character.  He  was  amiable,  good-natured,  free  from 
gross  vices— what  is  usually  called  ''well  disposed." 
But  he  *' loved  wine  and  oil,"  and  to  obtain  what  he 
loved  he  was  willing  to  become  the  servant  and  the 
flatterer  of  worse  men  than  himself,  at  the  terrible  risk 
of  sinking  to  their  level. 

With  all  the  force  of  his  strong  nature  Don  Juan 
Alvarez  loathed  Munebraga,  and  scorned  Fray  Sebas- 
tian. Gradually  a  strange  (iteration  appeared  to  come 
over  the  little  book  he  constantly  studied — his  brother's 
Spanish  Testament  The  words  of  promise,  and  hope, 
and  comfort,  in  which  he  used  to  delight,  seemed  to  be 
blotted  from  its  pages;  while  ever  more  and  more  those 
pages  were  filled  with  fearful  threatenings  and  denun- 
ciations of  doom— against  hypocritical  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees,  false  teachers  and  wicked  high  priests--against 
great  Bsibylon,  the  mother  of  abominations.  The  peace- 
breatbing,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  grew  fainter  and  more  faint,  until  at  last 
it  faded  completely  from  his  memory;  while  there  stood 
out  before  him  night  and  day,  in  characters  of  fire, 
"  Serpents,  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hellf" 
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CHAPTER  UL 


|T  is  a  lovely  evening.  The  rays  of  the  set- 
ing  sun,  like  bands  of  burnished  gold, 
glittering  on  the  ever-restless  ocean,  are 
giving  their  farewell  kiss  for  the  day.  In 
a  little  town  on  the  west  oosst  of  Schleswig  we  find 
Heiorich  Schroder  again.  He  has  altered  very  much  in 
appearance  since  we  saw  him  last  He  has  been  here 
for  several  years.  He  has  grown  much  taller  and 
stronger ;  the  sun  and  exposure  to  the  weather  have 
browned  his  face ;  a  moustache  shades  his  lips.  From 
boyhood  he  has  grown  into  manhood.  His  path  in  life 
has  neither  been  smooth  nor  pleasant ;  he  has  experi- 
enced a  good  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  world  since  he 
left  Mr.  Winters  employment  Sometimes  fortunate ; 
sometimes  the  reverse.  At  one  time,  only  a  little  un- 
just;  at  another,  very  dishonest  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  employers.  First  he  was  a  waiter  in  a  hotel ;  then 
an  apprentice  in  a  baker's  shop  ;  afterwards  he  obtained 
work  in  a  writer^s  office.    But  he  was  not  satisfied  with 


any  of  these — either  the  wages  were  too  small,  the  work 
too  hard,  or  the  treatment  not  kind  and  friendly  enongh. 
We  now  find  him  in  the  situation  of  coachman  to  a 
doctor.  He  ought  to  be  happy  and  contented,  for  his 
position  is  a  most  comfortable  one  in  every  respect;  but 
he  is  neither.  True  contentment  and  peace  of  mind 
must  spring  from  a  good  conscience  and  an  honest 
heart 

Heinrich's  heart,  alas  !  has  not  changed  for  the  better. 
He  strives  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  uprightness  be- 
fore men ;  having  found  out,  from  sad  experience,  that 
the  fruits  of  dishonesty  are  very  bitter,  he  is  much  on 
his  guard  now.  He  deceives  his  present  master,  but  to 
a  small  extent,  taking  only  a  few  more  groschens  for 
com,  &o.,  than  he  requires  to  pay  ;  and  as  he  appropri- 
ates less  money  in  this  way  than  many  others  in  similar 
circumstances  do,  he  considers  himself  trustworthy  and 
honourable  upon  the  whole.  A  broad  band  of  ice  sur- 
rounds   his  conscience,   called   ^'  self-righteousness." 
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When  a  block  of  ice  is  not  melted  by  the  powerful  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays,  a  great  blow  is  required  to  shiver  it  in  pieces. 

Heinrich  has  not  yet  written  to  his  mother.  He  has 
delayed,  always  hoping  to  be  able  to  tell  her  that  he  is 
in  a  really  good  position.  The  truth  is,  when  he  thought 
of  his  childhood  and  his  fathei^s  house,  comparing  them 
with  his  present  circumstances— thankful  to  have  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  coachman— he  felt  ashamed,  and 
a  voice  within  him  whispered,  *'  Had  you  remained  with 
Mr.  Winter,  how  different  your  position  might  have 
been ! "  Shall  Mr.  Winter  and  his  companions  at  home 
be  told  that  he  is  only  a  common  servant  ?  No,  never ; 
if  he  can  help  it 

Heinrich  lives  in  a  house  very  near  the  sea.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  sea — ever  watched  its  ceaseless  com- 
motion, and  listened  to  the  roaring  of  its  foaming  waves, 
OS  they  dash  impetuously  upon  the  shore  1  Or,  at  an- 
otlier  time,  looked  with  delight  upon  it,  when  no  wave 
rippled  its  surface— reflecting,  like  a  murror,  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  ?  As  we  look  into  the  waters 
of  the  vast  deep,  are  we  not  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
heart  of  man  ?  Heinrich  stands  often  upon  the  shore ; 
but  as  he  looks,  with  a  vacant  eye,  he  does  not  observe 
the  constant  change  of  colour  and  motion— he  sees  only 
the  same  tiresome,  uninteresting  water.  He  whose 
heart  is  poor,  has  no  power  either  to  see  far  or  discern 
Nature's  many  voices. 

We  find  Heinrich  to-day  standing  by  the  sea. 

Suddenly  he  turns  round.  Some  one  has  touched 
him  upon  the  shoulder.  It  is  his  companion,  Johann, 
also  a  coachman,  with  whom  he  has  been  for  some  time 
on  intimate  terms— a  merry  young  fellow,  whose  eyes 
sparkle  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth. 

"  Do  you  know,  Heinrich,  that  we  have  a  holiday  to- 
morrow ?  We  must  go  somewhere.  I  have  long  wished 
to  make  an  excursion  to  those  islands.  We  can  both 
row  well ;  let  us  take  a  boat  and  row  over  to  one  of 
them." 

"  Oh,  what  an  absurd  idea !  There  is  nothing  inter- 
esting to  be  seen  there ;  no  restaurant,  where  we  can 
eat  and  drink ;  no  games ;  no  dancing  to  be  had  there, 
I  am  pretty  sure." 

''But  there  is  something  worth  seeing.  Yonder 
pretty  maidens  grow— I  had  almost  said  upon  the  trees, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  no  trees  to  be  seen.  And 
do  you  imagine  that  the  people  would  not  give  us  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink  ?  I  assure  you,  they  would  divide 
their  Ust  morsel  with  their  guests." 

After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  arguing  the  point, 
Heinrich  has  at  last  given  his  consent  to  go ;  and  after 
having  arranged  to  start  the  following  afternoon,  the 
friends  separate. 

At  the  hour  appointed  we  find  them  both  seated  in 
the  boat.  Soon  they  have  to  struggle  against  contrary 
winds;  and  shortly  before  reaching  the  object  of  their 
journey,  a  dead  calm  sets  in.  Now  they  can  proceed 
no  farther,  their  little  boat  has  touched  the  sand.  They 
cast  anchor,  and  consult  together  what  they  should  do. 


The  tide  is  far  out.  Shall  they  sit  in  their  boat  and 
patiently  wait  for  the  inflowing  tide?  The  distance 
which  separates  them  from  the  isknd  appears  so  shoit, 
is  it  not  practicable  to  walk  there  ?  Some  little  chan- 
nels of  water  must  be  crossed,  it  is  true ;  and  they  may 
have  to  wade  through  slime  and  mud  occasionally ;  bot 
that  will  not  inconvenience  them  much.  The  island  is 
so  near,  they  can  distinguish  the  different  bouses. 
They  can't  fail  to  find  then:  way,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  can  be  there.  The  boat  is  safely  anchored ; 
and  in  th^  morning  they  could  easily  go  out  to  her  in  a 
small  boat  And  now,  forwards !  Without  further  con- 
sideration, the  two  friends  leap  from  the  boat  and  begin 
their  walk. 

They  have  not  proceeded  far  when  they  find  them- 
selves enveloped  in  a  dense  fog — so  dense  that  they  cau 
scarcely  see  a  few  yards  in  advance.  Such  fogs  are  by  no 
means  an  unusual  occurrence  here ;  but  to-day  it  has 
come  on  so  very  suddenly,  one  can  scarcely  tell  from 
whence  it  has  come— from  above  or  below. 

Heinrich  and  Johann  look  helplessly  at  each  other. 
Land  and  their  little  boat  have  alike  disappeared  from 
their  sight  Although  they  are  nearer  the  latter  than 
the  former,  still  the  land  might  be  the  more  easily 
reached  of  the  two.  If  only  able  to  keep  the  right  direc- 
tion, they  ought  to  arrive  at  the  island  in  a  very  short 
time.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to  be  alarmed— for- 
wards! 

But  going  forwards  is  not  so  easy  as  they  anticip&tedL 
A  channel  of  water  obstructs  their  way.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  find  a  place  narrow  enough  to  leap  over,  they 
spend  a  considerable  time  going  first  to  the  right  then 
to  the  left  And  now  they  both  feel,  with  secret  an- 
guish, that  they  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  lose  their 
direction  by  thus  wandering  up  and  down.  In  as  com- 
posed a  voice  as  possible,  Heinrich  asks, — 

<<  Do  you  know  where  the  island  lies  7  I  feel  qnite 
puzzled;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  been  running 
round  in  a  circle." 

"  Alas !  I  have  also  no  idea,"  Johann  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

Hand  in  hand,  for  fear  they  might  lose  each  other  in 
the  thick  fog,  they  commence  their  walk  anew.  With 
cautious  steps  they  proceed,  not  knowing  if  the  road 
they  take  will  lead  them  to  the  friendly  island  or  to  the 
deadly  embrace  of  the  sea.  Heinrich  tries  to  ham  a 
tune ;  but  the  effort  nearly  chokes  him,  sa  onwards  tb^ 
go  in  silence. 

The  fog  begins  to  disperse;  but  the  veil,  partially 
lifted,  has  brought  to  view  a  terrible  sight  The  chan- 
nels of  water  have  become  deeper  and  broader.  Here 
and  there  several  had  joined  together  and  now  form 
broad  streams.  The  tide  is  flowing  in  slowly  indeed, 
but  surely,  threatening  certain  death  to  any  intraden 
upon  her  domain. 

The  fog  disappears  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
Twilight  is  fast  deepening  into  night,  but  Johann  and 
Heinrich  have  seen  enough  to  convince  them  that  there 
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is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  re«ch  the  island  on  foot 
They  can  now  see  the  island  indeed,  but  much  farther 
from  them  than  when  first  they  had  begun  their  wan- 
derings. Are  those  lights  in  the  cottages  yonder  but  to 
enable  them  to  see  more  plainly  their  approaching  de- 
struction, as  death  stealthily  draws  nearer  and  nearer ! 

Who  can  tell  the  horrors  of  such  a  death !  Suddenly 
a  cry  of  distress  rends  the  air^  so  strong,  so  unnaturally 
loud  and  shrill,  that  only  terrible  anguish  of  soul  oould 
force  out.  The  exertion  has  apparently  exhausted  their 
strength.  Pale,  and  with  tottering  knees,  there  they 
stand.  Johann,  indeed,  looks  anxiously  round  for  some 
sign  of  hope.  Oh,  if  only  their  cries  have  reached  the 
shore,  a  boat  might  be  sent  to  seek  and  save  them  ! 

Kearer  and  nearer  the  waves  approach.  What  is 
the  matter  with  Heinrich  ?  He  looks  fixedly  upon  the 
incoming  flood,  and  yet  he  sees  it  not :  the  noise  of  tlie 
wares  is  in  his  ears,  and  yet  he  heeds  it  not.  What  is 
he  thinking  about  ? 

Those  little  white  crests  upon  the  waves  are,  in  his 
sight,  not  foam  but  sparrows ;  those  sounds  in  his 
ears  not  the  noise  of  the  waves,  as  they  break  near  his 
feet,  but,  "Oh,  fy,  you  little  thief !— oh,  fy,  you  little 
thief!"  He  stands  no  longer  surrounded  by  water, 
but  he  is  a  little  boy  in  his  fathei's  house ;  and  in  the 
next  room  he  sees  bis  dying  sister,  and  he  is  eating  the 
graiies  intended  for  her  refreshment.  The  sparrows 
have  seen  it ;  they  are  sitting  at  the  window;  they  come 
now  to  him  in  his  dying  hour  and  cry,  "  Oh,  fy,  you 
thief  !-~oh,  fy,  you  thief ! " 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  waters  approach  ;  they  cover 
now  the  whole  ground.  With  convulsive  efforts  Johann 
succeeds  in  dragging  the  unresisting  Heinrich  up  on  a 
little  sand-bank,  which  still  projects  a  little  out  of  the 
surrounding  waters.    Heinrich  remains  lost  in  thought. 

He  is  in  Mr.  Winter's  shop.  He  has  stolen—deceived 
--and  then  denied  his  guilt.  How  often  has  his 
mother  wept  over  him !  What  did  he  promise  at  his 
confirmation?  Alas!  he  is  upon  "the  broad  way 
which  leadeth  to  destruction !  *' 

Higher  and  higher  the  waters  rise ! 

Heinrich  is  upon  "the  broad  way,"  and  these  waves 
are  carrying  him  to  judgment ;  whilst  the  sparrows 
continually  cry,  "  Oh,  fy,  you  thief !— oh,  fy,  you  thief ! " 

Higher  and  higher  the  waters  rise ! 

His  whole  life  lies  like  a  picture  before  his  eyes  ;  he 
sees  every  event  distinctly,  as  if  mirrored  in  the  clear 
waters  which  play  around  his  feet.  He  has  been 
wicked  from  childhood  up,  and  now  comes  his  reward. 

Johann  is  clinging  closely  to  Heinrich,  feeling  his 
strength  fast  giving  way,  whilst  the  latter  stands  as 
motionless  and  apparently  regardless  of  his  frightful 
poation  as  ever. 

A  laige  wave  clashes  over  their  knees.  "We  are 
loet!"  the  terrified  Johann  exclaims,  in  a  voice  of 
horror.  "Yes,  lost — eternally  lost,"  is  the  echo  from 
lleinrich's  heart. 

Higher  and  ever  higher  the  waters  rise  ! 


Hark !  another  sound  than  the  rushing  of  the  waves, 
breaks  upon  the  ear.  Johann  listens,  oh,  how  anxiously. 
It  is  the  stroke  of  an  oar.  With  the  strength  given  by 
despair,  and  the  hope,  however  slight,  of  escaping  an 
awful  death,  Johann  shouts  for  help,  whilst  Heinrich 
still  stands  motionless  and  silent.  Shout  after  shout 
rends  the  air  in  quick  succession.  The  raging  waters 
have  reached  their  beating  hearts ;  but  Johann,  nerved 
with  fresh  hope,  now  holds  his  companion  with  a  firmer 
grasp,  whilst,  with  his  disengaged  arm,  uplifted  above 
the  waters,  he  waves  and  points  to  a  little  boat,  which 
appears  but  as  a  black  speck  in  the  distance. 

Higher  and  higher  the  waters  rise ! 

The  struggle  soon  must  end— a  few  more  dashing 
waves,  and  they  will  be  beyond  the  help  of  man. 

One  more  long,  loud  cry  of  despair  reverberates 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

"  We  come,  we  come ! "  Oh,  joyful,  welcome  sounds ! 
In  a  few  minutes  strong,  powerful  arms  have  lifted 
Johann  and  Heinrich  into  the  boat,  and  they  are  saved. 

Their  brave  deliverers  cover  them  with  their  warm 
coats  and  make  for  the  island. 

These  sailors  had  been  on  their  way  home,  when  they 
heard  Johann's  screams;  and  guided  by  his  repeated 
cries  for  help,  they  have  been  able  to  rescue  him  and 
his  companion  from  a  watery  grave. 

"The  floods  have  lifted  up,  0  Lord,  the  floods  have 
lifted  up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves. 
The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  Christmas-eve !  An  evening  so  full  of  joy  and 
delight,  when,  in  almost  every  family,  happy  children 
may  be  seen,  rejoicing  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  and 
gaily  decorated  Christmas-tree.  It  is  Christmas-eve, 
and  tlie  bells  ring  out  a  merry  peaL 

The  ground  is  thickly  covered  with  snow;  so  pure,  so 
white,  one  might  lay  the  most  delicate  gift  upon  it. 
Before  Mrs.  Schr5der*s  door  may  also  be  seen  the  pure, 
white  covering.  Has  God  provided  a  Christmas  gift  for 
the  poor  widow  ? 

Let  us  step  in.  It  is  the  same  low-roofed,  scantily 
furnished  dwelling  in  which  we  found  her  after  her 
husband's  death.  She  has  not  yet  laid  aside  her  mourn- 
ing dress;  it  is  in  keeping  with  all  around  her.  Mrs. 
Schroder's  fate  is  a  hard  one, — without  husband,  without 
child,  she  lives  quite  alone.  Her  hands  are  so  much 
distorted  by  gout,  that  she  can  scarcely  manage  to  keep 
her  small  house  clean  and  prepare  her  simple  meals. 

She  has  never  suffered  from  actual  want,  for  good  and 
kind  neighbours  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  see  her 
well  provided  for.  But  if  they  have  been  careful  to  keep 
hunger  and  cold  far  from  her  little  dwelling,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  sunshine  and  joy  into  the  widow's 
soul.    Mrs.  Schrdder  never  murmurs  nor  complains,  for 
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she  is  acquainted  with  and  loves  God*s  Word ;  but  really 
joyful  she  will  never  feel,  until  she  hears  from  the  pro- 
digal son.  "  He  came  to  himself  and  said^  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  father." 

Christmas-eve  reminds  Mrs.  SchrSder  of  another  sad 
•event.  This  day  sixteen  years  ago,  her  dear  little 
daughter  died.  Oh,  had  God  only  spared  her,  the  poor 
widow  would  not  now  be  so  sad  and  lonely;  but  no  bitter 
element  mixes  with  her  thoughts  about  Minna.  Her 
beloved  child  is  in  heaven  ;  but  where  is  Heinrich  ? 

No  Christmas-tree  bums  in  Mrs.  Schroder's  little 
room.  She  has  lighted  no  candle,  but  sits  at  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  brilliantly  lighted  windows  of  the 
bouses  opposite,  and  the  beautiful  white  snow-dad  scene. 
Many  pictures  of  bright  and  happy  Christmas  evenings 
spent  with  her  husband  and  children  aroimd  their 
Christmas-tree,  rise  up  before  her,  as  she  sits  reflecting 
upon  the  past  Gone,  those  days  of  pleasure  and  glad- 
ness !  gone,  alas !  for  ever. 

Some  one  knocks  at  the  door.  Who  can  it  be  so  late 
as  this  1  ''Come  in."  The  tall  figure  of  a  man  stands 
upon  the  threshold. 

<<Does  Mrs.  Schroder  live  here?"  he  asks  in  a  deep 
voice.  '*  I  am  she,"  she  answers  trembling ;  ''  but  wait 
tiU  I  light  the  candle." 

He  remains  standing  at  the  door,  whilst  she  looks  for 
the  matches.  Now  the  light  burns  brightly;  so,  holding 
her  hand  before  it,  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  it  out, 
fihe  steps  forward  and  looks  at  the  stranger. 

"  Mother ! " 

"  Heinrich ! " 

With  the  eflFort  to  stretch  out  her  arms  to  embrace  him, 
she  staggers ;  Heinrich  quickly  raises  her  sinking  form  in 
his  arms,  and  now  there  is  complete  silence  in  the  room. 

J>o  God*s  bright  angels  pass  through  the  room  ? 

The  light  was  extinguished  when  it  fell  from  the  poor 
widow's  hand ;  but  the  white  snow  sparkles  in  the  moon- 
light, and  a  gift  has  been  received  in  that  still  room  such 
AS  God  alone  can  bestow. 

The  son  sits  at  his  Another's  feet,  relating  to  her  all 
the  events  of  his  checkered  life,  since  he  left  her.  How 
that  day  sixteen  years  ago,  he  had  eaten  the  grapes 
which  Adelheid  had  brought  for  Minna ;  how  his  sins 
had  multiplied  since  then.  How  he  had  deceived  Mr. 
Winter  and  his  other  masters,  stealing  their  goods  and 
money,  without  feeling  any  stings  of  conscience  or 
remorse. 

Now  be  comes  to  that  awful  though  blessed  boat  ex- 
cursion. He  tells  her  how  all  at  once  bis  conscience 
awoke,  and  his  whole  life,  in  all  its  wickedness,  lay  dis- 
tinctly spread  out  before  his  eyes.  How,  in  that  frightful 
moment,  the  waves  had  appeared  to  him  covered  with 
sparrows  ;  and  how  clearly  the  words  which  he  had 
beard  on  that  memorable  Christmas-day  then  rung  in 
his  ears  once  more:  ''Oh,  fie, you  thief!— oh, fie,  you 
thief!"  Heinrich  goes  on  to  relate,  that  after  having 
been  so  wonderfully  rescued  from  a  horrible  death,  and 
brought  to  the  island,  he  had  had  a  dangerous  illness. 


Two  poor  but  tmly  kind-hearted,  benevolent  men  ha^l 
taken  him  home  and  nursed  him.  How,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  the  fever,  and  was  once  more  in  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  he  found  his  sins  his  greatest  pain  and 
heaviest  burden. 

In  his  distress  he  unburdened  his  mind  to  the  old 
woman  who  had  scarcely  left  his  bedside  during  all  the 
time  of  his  feverish  ravings,  and  had  nuned  him  with 
a  mother's  tenderness.  As  she  herself  had  been  taught 
of  God  to  prize  his  holy  Word,  she  was  able  to  point  out 
to  Heinrich  the  way  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sin 
and  true  peace  of  mind, — ^namely,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  said,  '*  I  am  the  way." 

In  drawuig  hU  story  t4>  a  dose,  Heinrich  adds  in  s 
most  serious  voice :  "^  Mother,  I  have  indeed  been  a 
wicked  youth ;  but  I  am  resolved  that  henceforth  mj 
life  shall  be  very  different.  With  God's  help,  I  hope  to 
continue  to  the  close  of  my  days  walking  on  'the  narrow 
way  which  leadeth  to  everlasting  life.'  I  have  hitlierto 
caused  you  great  sorrow  and  anxiety,  forgive  me,  dear 
mother,  as  God  has  forgiven  me. 

'^  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  you  anything:  Look 
here!  That  is  all  the  money  I  have  "—at  the  sanie 
time  drawing  a  small  purse  out  of  his  pocket— '^  and  if 
my  last  master,  to  whom  I  related  all  my  evil  doings, 
had  not  been  so  generous  and  kind,  I  should  not  have 
had  even  this. 

'*  But  the  money  in  the  parse  is  not  mine ;  it  belongs  to 
Mr.  Winter.  I  have  tried  to  recollect  the  different  sums 
I  took  from  him,  and  have  reckoned  them  together. 
Alas !  I  can't  tell  exactly  how  mnch  money  I  took ;  but 
about  doable  the  amount  is  here,  I  believe,  and  this  even- 
ing I  will  go  and  give  it  to  him.  I  cannot  rest  until 
I  have  seen  him  and  restored  his  property  to  him. 

''  But,  my  dear  mother,  although  I  have  no  money  to 
give  yon,  I  have  brought  yon  a  pair  of  strong,  healthy 
arms,  which  will  work  for  yoa ;  and  a  loving  heart,  which 
will  ever  strive  to  make  your  declining  years  pleasant 
and  happy." 

Saying  this,  Heinrich  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  the 
joyful  mother  lays  her  trembling  hand  within  his  powei^ 
ful  grasp.  And  now  she  lifts  up  her  heart  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  restoration  of  her 
beloved  son. 

Do  angels  not  look  on  with  joy,  as  mother  and  son, 
onited,  sit  there  praising  God  7 

The  room  is  dark,  but  their  hearts  are  lighted  np  with 
true  happiness  and  bright  hope  for  the  future. 

Heinrich  at  last  gets  up,  saying,  *'  I  must  now  go  to 
Mr.  Winter's.  I  left  him  in  a  proad,  defiant  spirit,  with 
a  lie  upon  my  tongue.  I  shall  have  no  rest  until  I  have 
confessed  all  to  him,  and  begged  his  forgiveness." 

Mrs.  SchrSder  strikes  a  light  to  show  her  son  ont ; 
then,  after  dosing  the  door,  she  takes  her  BiUe,  turns 
to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Go^mI  according  to  St 
Luke,  and  with  a  pen  draws  a  line  under  the  words, 
^*  For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  agttn ;  be  was 
lost,  and  is  found." 
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Vlri.— THE  OlAVR-iCimcludedX 


HATS  not  found  very  rnvKf  figures  about 
the  olive-treei  mamnia^"  sud  Bessie. 

''I  am  not  sarprised  at  that/*  replied 
her  mother ;  "  there  are  not  many,  bat 
the  few  are  interesting,  and  give  us  nsefal  lessons.  Let 
me  bear  what  yerses  yon  have  found." 

"  Here  is  snch  a  pretty  one  abont  children.  *  Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine 
hoose :  thy  children  Mise  olive-plants  ronnd  about  thy 
tsble'"  (Pa  cxxviil  3). 

""  Tes,  that  is  a  beautiful  idea.  The  Psalmist  had  no 
doabt  often  seen  what  Br.  Thomson  describes.  I  shall 
fesd  to  yon  what  he  (Dr.  Thomson)  says  about  this  verse. 

** '  Follow  me  into  the  grove,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
iDsy  have  suggested  the  comparison.  Here,  we  have 
hit  upon  a  beautiful  illustration.  This  aged  and  de- 
cayed tree  is  surrounded,  as  you  see,  by  several  young 
and  thriving  shoots,  which  spring  from  the  root  of  the 
venerable  patent  They  seem  to  uphold,  protect,  and 
embrace  it.  We  may  even  fancy  that  they  now  bear 
that  load  of  fruit  which  would  otherwise  be  expected 
from  the  feeble  parent  Thus  do  good  and  affectionate 
children  gather  round  the  table  of  the  righteous.  Bach 
contributes  something  to  the  common  wealth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole— a  beautiful  sight,  with  which  may 
God  refresh  the  eyes  of  every  friend  of  mine.' " 

''Mamma,"  said  Bessie,  ''you  have  only  cne  little 
olive-plant" 

"Well,"  said  her  mother,  kissing  her,  "the  little 
plant  musl  make  haste  and  grow  strong,  and  bear  a 
great  deal  of  good  fruit  But,"  she  continued  more 
seriously,  "  it  is  wonderful,  as  we  search  into  the  Word 
of  God,  to  find  the  variety  of  lessons  and  emblems  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  from  one  subject  I  have  been 
much  impressed  by  this  while  thinking  of  our  Bible 
botany.  We  shall  find  it  with  the  olive,  as  well  as  the 
com  and  the  vines.  Bead  this  verse,  which  I  do  not 
think  you  have  got  in  your  list  Job  has  been  speaking 
of  sinfol,  worldly  men  :  '  Let  not  him  that  is  deceived 

trust  in  vanity ;  for  vanity  shall  he  his  recompense 

He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  as  the  olive' "  (Job  xv.  31, 33). 

"What  kind  of  flower  is  it?"  asked  Bessie;  "and 
why  are  they  cast  away  ?  " 

"  In  its  native  country  no  tree  has  such  quantities  of 
flowers,  we  are  told,  as  the  olive;  but  then  not  one 
in  a  hundred  comes  to  any  good ;  the  white  blossoms  are 
just  bk)wn  or ' cast'  off  by  millions,  like  so  many  flakes 
of  snow.  And  thus  they  are  remarkable  emblems  of 
the  vain  hopes  and  plans  of  those  who  live  only  for 
the  vanities  of  this  world.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
striking  contraat  in  Ps.  L,  where  it  is  said  of  the  godly 
man  that  'whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper;'  while 
the  ungodly  are  not  so, '  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away.'" 


''Here  is  something,"  said  Bessie,  "which  I  do  not 
understand."    She  read  in  Rom.  xi.  17-24. 

Mrs.  Douglas  explained  that  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  who  in  the  Christian  Church 
were  admitted  to  share  all  those  privileges  of  the 
"  children  of  Gk)d  "  which  in  Old  Testament  times  were 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation.  And  she  showed  how 
the  process  of  grafting  a  mid  olive  on  a  good  tree  was 
"  contrary  to  nature,"  and  in  a  literal  sense  would  only 
spoil  the  good  olive-tree.  But  in  a  spiritual  sense  the 
emblem  is  fulfilled  in  every  case  of  conversion.  "  We 
come  to  Jesus,  my  dear  child,  useless  and  barren  in 
ourselves,  and  he  receives  us,  and  makes  us  fruitful 
branches  in  the  'good  oHve-tree'  of  his  Church  on 
earth.  But,  as  we  saw  when  speaking  of  the  parable  of 
the  True  Vine,  all  our  life  and  fruitfulness  depends  on 
our  being  joined  to  Christ  as  the  root.  Without  him 
we  can  do  nothing  ;-^we  may  learn  this  great  truth 
from  the  olive  in  a  parable,  as  we  did  before  from  the 
vine.  The  wild  olive  bears  few  berries,  and  these  have 
little  oil  in  them ;  the  good  olive,  as  we  found  last 
Sabbath,  is  one  of  the  roost  valuable  trees  in  the  world, 
80  that  it  is  one  of  God's  judgments  threatened  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  send  a  blight  or  barrenness  on  the  olive-yards." 

"Mamma,  is  not  there  something  about  the  wild 
olive  in  that  hymn  by  Bishop  Heber  on  Jerusalem, 
which  you  sometimes  sing  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  this  remarkable  verse  in  Romans  is 
alluded  to.    Here,  read  the  verses." 

"  J«ntsalem,  JontB*l«D,  cntbrondd  once  on  high, 
Thou  favonred  home  of  God  on  earth,  thou  heaven  below  the 

Kow  broni^t  to  bondage  'with  thy  long,  a  cnne  and  grief  to 

aee ; — 
JeroMlem,  Jenualem,  onr  tears  shall  flow  for  thee ! 


*t 


<( 


Oh,  iMdst  thou  knowB»  la  this  thy  day,  and  crouehed  beneath 

the  wing 
Of  him  who  cidled  thee  lovingly,  thine  own  anointed  King  ; 
Then  had  the  tribee  of  aU  the  earth  gone  np  thy  iK>mp  to  see. 
And  gloiy  dwelt  within  thy  gates,  and  all  thy  sons  been  free ! 

'And  who  art  thon  that  monmest  me? '  replied  the  ruin  gray ; 
'  And  f  ear'st  not  rather  that  thyself  diouldst  prove  a  castaway  ? 
I  am  a  dried  and  abject  branch,  my  plaoe  is  given  to  thee — 
But  woe  to  every  barren  graft  of  thy  wild  olive-tree ! '  ** 


**  Let  us  pray  more  (^n  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas;  *'  and  let  us  remember  what 
the  Lord  has  said,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  that  from 
those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  shall  be  required." 

Then  she  read  two  remarlcable  passages — Zech.  !iv. 
1,  2, 11-14 ;  and  Bev.  xi.  3,  4— and  expkined  how,  in 
these  visions,  the  olive-trees  represent  eminent  servants 
of  the  Lord,  "witnesses"  for  him,  constantly  supplied 
with  the  oil  of  grace  from  himself! 

"  I  found  these  verses,"  said  Bessie,  '^  but  I  did  not 
understand  tbem." 
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**  You  must  not  be  surprised  or  discouraged,  my  love, 
if  the  more  you  search  into  the  wonders  of  Scripture, 
you  seem  to  find  the  more  things  that  you  cannot  un- 
derstand. Many  of  these  will  be  explained  as  you  grow 
older ; — ^you  know  many  things  are  plain  and  easy  to 
myself  which  I  could  not  explain  to  you,  though  I  were 
to  try  ever  so  long ;  and  you  could  not  make  little  baby 
cousin  understand  even  what  I  told  you  in  the  last  lesson 
about  the  olives." 

Bessie  laughed  at  the  idea.  **  Poor  baby,  she  could 
not  know  the  difference  between  an  olive  and  a  grape ! 
But  do  you  understand  all  the  Bible,  mamma  ? " 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  I  thank  God  that  there  is  so  much 
that  I  can  understand,  and  I  wait  patiently  for  the  rest." 

"  Papa  was  a  very  clever  man,"  said  Bessie,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  did  Ae  understand  it  all  1 " 

"  No,v  replied  her  mother ;  *'  and  I  have  often  heard 
him  express  astonishment  how  any  man  could  presume 
to  expect,  in  this  world,  to  understand  all  about  Qod, 
his  works  and  ways. 

^*  But  we  must  come  back  to  our  olive-tree.  There 
are  several  sweet  verses  in  which  it  is  made  an  emblem 
of  a  good,  pious  mau." 

'^  Yes,  I  found  them,"  said  Bessie ;  and  she  read  : 
'' '  But  I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree  in  the  house  of  God : 
I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever'  (Ps.  lii.  8). 
'  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as 
the  olive-tree '  (Hos.  xiv.  6)." 

"  And  here  is  another,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  describ- 
ing what  Israel  should  have  been : '  The  Lord  called 
thy  name  a  green  olive-tree,  fair,  and  of  goodly  fruit ' 
(Jer.  xi.  16). 

"  Now,  there  are  two  special  things  in  which  the  olive 
is  a  fine  and  instructive  emblem  of  what  a  Christian 
ought  to  be.  The  first  is  mentioned  in  two  of  these 
three  verses." 

"  Greenness,"  said  Bessie ;  '^  a  green  olive-tree.  Does 
that  mean  ever- green  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  leaf  is  not  very  bright,  but  it  does  not 
fade  and  fall  off  in  autumn,  like  the  leaves  of  our  fine 
oaks  and  eln.s.  What  is  it  to  be  an  ever-^een  Chrii- 
tianr 

"  Always  the  same,"  said  Bessie ;  "  never  to  look 
cross  or  unhappy." 

'*  When  do  we  think  most  highly  of  our  evergreens  ?" 

"In  winter.  How  pretty  our  hollies  and  laurel 
bushes  look  at  Ohristmas ! " 

"  Yes ;  and  so  it  is  in  times  of  trouble  that  an  ever- 
green Christian,  one  who  is  always  bright  and  happy  in 
the  Lord,  becomes  such  a  blessing  to  others.  All  Chris- 
tians are  not  evergreens ;  I  know  that  I  am  not  one 
myself ;  but  I  desire  and  pray  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
my  dear  child  may  become  one.    I  have  known  some 


such,  and  it  is  refreshing  even  to  think  of  ttiem.  There 
is  a  verse  in  Pb.  cxix.,  which  always  brings  one  of  these 
dear  friends,  who  is  now  with  Jesus,  to  my  remem- 
brance :  *  They  that  fear  thee  will  be  glad  when  they 
see  me ;  because  I  have  hoped  in  thy  word/  To  see 
her  bright  face  come  into  my  room  in  time'  of  sickness 
or  sorrow,  was  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  dull  winter  day.*" 

"  Or  a  holly  bush,"  suggested  Bessie,  when  her  mother 
was  silent  for  a  litUe,  as  if  thinking  of  the  past 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  other  lesson  from  the 
olive,  as  to  what  kind  of  Christians  we  should  pray  and 
strive  to  become?" 

Bessie  thought  a  little  before  she  said^"  I  think  it 
is  having  so  much  fruit,  even  when  the  tree  is  veiy  oli" 

"  Yery  well  answered.  Yes ;  as  we  ieaned  last  Sab- 
bath evening,  the  olive-tree  is  especially  remarkable  and 
valuable  for  bearing  fruit  even  at  a  great  age.  And, 
therefore,  while  the  young  'olive  plants'  are  fine 
emblems  of  dutiful,  pious  children,  the  old  tree  is  s 
beautiful  emblem  *of  an  aged  believer,  such  &s  the 
Psalmist  describes  in  Psalm  xciL  :  '  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  floiurish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring  forth  frait  in 
old  iu;e ;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.' 

*'Old  age  must  always  have  many  trials  and  in- 
firmities ;  and  to  see  an  ever-green,  fruit-bearing,  aged 
Christian,  is  truly  a  beautiful  sight  Such  a  servant  of 
the  Lord  brings  .great  honour  to  his  heavenly  Msster, 
and  may  well  attract  others  to  enter  hia  eervice." 

"  Mamma,  I  hope  you  will  live  to  be  a  ver^  old  olife- 
tree,"  said  Bessie. 

"  That  will  be  as  God  )ileases,  my  child." 

<<But  I  hope  you  icM  it,  mamma?"  said  Bessie, 
with  an  anxious  look. 

'^  I  do  wish  to  live  to  see  y<m  grow  up  a  thririn;, 
ever-green,  fruitful '  tree  of  righteousness.'  Nov,  bive 
not  we  got  sweet  lessons  from  our  olive-trees  ?" 

*'  Oh,  so  pretty ! "  said  Bessie ;  '*  the  dove  coming  home 
to  the  ark  with  the  leaf  in  its  beak,  and  the  young  olive 
plants,  and  the  old  ever-green  trees  still  with  plenty 
berries  npon  them !  I  shall  like  to  think  about  these 
things." 

"  Here,"  said  her  mother,  **  I  have  got  a  present  fir 
you ; "  and  she  took  an  old-looking  envelope  from  her 
writing-table  drawer.  As  she  opened  it,  one  or  two 
brown  dried  leaves  fell  on  the  carpet 

Bessie  picked  them  up.  "Ob,  mamma,  are  they 
olive-leaves  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  gathered  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  your  dear 
papa  long  years  ago.  And  I  shall  give  one  of  them  to 
yon  to  fasten  in  your  Bible  herbarium,  on  the  page 
where  you  write  the  verses  we  have  found  about  the 
olive-tree."  h.  u  i^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


HE  national  gatherings  of  the  Jews, 
when  the  nation  was  dispersed,  as  it 
had  been  since  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  secured  a  rapid  circulation 
of  information  most  advantageous  to  those  who 
enjoyed  it,  in  days  when  posts  and  letters  were 
never  dreamed  of,  except  as  the  peculiar  privileges 
of  the  wealthy  or  of  those  in  office. 

Anything  likely  to  affect  the  destinies  of  the 
people  vibrated  swiftly  from  the  centre  to  the 
remotest  point  on  the  circumference. 

The  Romans  knew  well  how,  crossing,  and  using 
the  great  lines  of  their  roads,  and  subtly  inter- 
twined in  the  great  visible  system  of  their  Empire 
with  its  focus  at  Borne,  was  ever  living  and  work- 
ing this  Jewish  community — active,  restless,  pli- 
ant, indestructible,  with  its  focus  at  Jerusalem. 

To  it  Rome  was  merely  one  out  of  many 
centres  of  traffic ;  the  Empire-  but  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Qentiles.  Jerusalem  was  the 
City  of  God,  the  centre  of  the  world.  Thence, 
according  to  the  Roman  interpretation  of  th6 
Jewish  national  Hope,  were  to  come  the  "  mighty 
ones  who  were  to  be  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
wvrld." 

Yet  among  the  Jews  themselves,  as  we  know, 
the  differences  in  belief  were  very  wide.  United 
by  a  common  patriotism,  their  belief  had  a  lati- 
tude wider  than  could  be  claimed  for  the  freest 
community,  whose  bond  was  entirely  spiritual, 
and  not  ancestral 

The  debated  questions  of  the  Synagogue  were 
the  immortality,  or  the  resurrection  of  man, 
fa  tare  retribution  in  any  form,  the  existence  of 
any  spiritual  creatures  besides  man,  the  authen- . 


ticity  or  Divine  authority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures;  questions  which,  it  would 
seem  to  us,  left  very  little  common  ground  for 
those  who  differed  about  them,  apd  very  little 
religion  of  any  kind  for  those  who  held  the  nega- 
tive side. 

And,  besides  these  differences  which  convulsed 
the  Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  there  were 
the  deep,  though  less  obvious,  dissimilarities 
between  the  Hellenists  and  the  Hebrews,  colour- 
ing the  whole  view  of  life  present  and  future,  of 
the  Sacred  Rooks,  and  of  the  Hope  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Alexandrian  and  the  Qalilean  beliefs  as  to 
the  promised  Deliverer,  the  Deliverance  He  was 
to  effect,  the  Kingdom  He  was  to  establish,  were 
probably  in  some  respects  further  apart  than 
Plato  and  Moses. 

Yet  the  great  national  Bond  remained,  that 
great  national  Hope  which  turned  the  gaze  of  the 
people  on  the  future  and  not  only  on  the  past. 

It  seems  unquestionable  that,  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  with 
all  its  differences  of  culture,  of  interest,  and  of 
belief,  was  restlessly  surging  and  heaving  to  and 
fro  with  that  one  passionate  expectation  of  a 
Deliverer  dose  at  baud,  such  as  has  never  stirred 
that  nation,  or  any  other  nation,  before,  or  since. 

♦  ♦  *  a|c  * 

When  Laon,  Siguna,  and  ClcBlia  Diodora 
reached  Antioch,  they  found  the  little  group 
through  which  alone  they,  as  Qentiles,  had  any 
insight  into  the  Jewish  world,  already  full  of 
agitation,  in  consequence  of  rumours  that  had 
reached  them  from  Palestine. 

Here,  also,  as  in  every  place  where  that  Niunjj 
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rcacLed,  ^'  there  was  a  division  among  the  people 
concerning  Him." 

Onias  and  Esther  had  heard,  two  or  three  years 
before, .  of  one  like  an  ancient  prophet,  living 
separate  from  common  humanity,  like  one  of  the 
former  judges  or  seers — dwelling  in  the  wilderness, 
yet  gathering  thropgs  from  the  cities ;  in  the  garb 
of  the  great  mysterious  prophet  who  had  been 
rapt  from  earth  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  with  the 
lightnings  of  his  brief  burning  sermons  kindling 
the  consciences  of  the  wicked  and  profane  to 
repentance  and  reformation,  yet  reserving  his 
severest  denunciations  for  the  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  scourging  the  publicans  with  whips  and 
the  Pharisees  with  scorpions. 

Such  a  mighty  man,  Onias  thought,  might  well 
be  "  He  who  was  to  come." 

When  he  had  purified  to  himself  a  band  of 
followers  sufiSciently  devoted,  he  might  raise  the 
standard  of  Israel  on  the  hills  beyond  Jordan, 
sweep  a  passage  through  the  river  like  Elijah, 
enter  the  land  like  Joshua,  while  the  Bomans, 
like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  would  flee  before  him, 
or  remain  to  crouch  under  his  yoke. 

For  to  Onias,  as  to  the  Roman  courtier  of 
Augustus,  the  ideal  of  universal  empire  was  the 
enthronement  of  his  own  people  as  vanquishers 
on  Olympus,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  world  crouched 
bound  below. 

*^  0  Lord,  thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes," 
said  the  Book  of  Esdras.  ''As  for  the  other 
people  which  also  come  of  Adam,  thou  hast  said 
that  they  are  nothing,  but  be  like  unto  spittle." 

But  soon  came  the  bewildering  tidings  that 
the  stem  denouncer  of  sin  absolutely  disclaimed 
all  power  and  all  leadership  for  himself;  founded 
no  school;  attempted  no  gathering  of  the  nation; 
replied  to  the  authorities  sent  from  Jerusalem 
formally  to  investigate  his  credentials,  by  a  series 
of  disappointing  negations ;  declared  he  was  not 
the  Messiah,  not  Elijah,  not  the  Prophet — ^indeed, 
well-nigh  disclaimed  all  personality.  Not  as  a 
Prophet,  a  Babbi,  a  Leader,  not  as  a  man  at  all 
would  he  be  recognized ;  merely  as  "  a  Voice  ! " 
"a  Voice  in  the  wilderness,"  smiting  rocks, 
opening  fountains  of  tears,  and  then  dying 
away  as  a  Voice  dies,  the  most  characteristic 
thing  about  a  man,  leaving  the  mightiest  effects 


of  any  human  thing ;  but  of  itself  leaving  no- 
thing, not  a  trace,  not  an  echo,  dying  absolutelj, 
never  to  be  recalled, — by  no  subtle  chemistry,  by 
no  passionate  yearning  of  affection,  ever  to  be 
re-awakened  from  the  air  on  which  it  has  ceased 
to  vibrate. 

A  Voice  heralding  the  King. 

And  then  at  intervals  came  rumours  of  Him 
so  heralded. 

Perplexing  rumours  again.  Perplexing  even 
(we  are  told)  to  the  Forerunner  himself  when,  in 
the  darkness  of  his  prison,  only  rumours  reached 
him  of  the  outer  world. 

If  "  Art  thou  He  who  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  Another?"  was  wrung  firom  that  faithful 
heart,  what  must  have  been  the  perplexity  of 
those  who  looked  for  a  kingdom  that  was  to 
come  with  much  "observation,"  and  a  King  vh(» 
would  compel  Tiberius  Caesar  to  lick  the  dust 
before  him, — who  might  make  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  with  kings  holding  his  bridle 
reins,  and  a  body-guard  of  Jews  of  pure  Hebrew 
blood,  whom  he  might  "  make  princes  in  all 
lands?" 

The  King's  herald  in  the  dungeons  of  Herod 
Antipas,  and  the  King  taking  no  heed;  the  loyal 
herald  murdered  in  the  prison,  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  a  wicked  princess,  and  still  the 
Mightier  than  all,  whom  that  fidthful  Voice  had 
so  loyally  proclaimed,  not  even  threatening  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer  \ 

Content  to  declare  the  sufferer  "the  greatest  bora 
of  women.'*  Yet  steadfastly  proclaiming  that  the 
kingdom  was  no  longer  only  "at  hand,"  bat 
already  among  them,  that  the  least  "  within  it' 
were  greater  than  this  greatest  who  had  pre- 
pared it. 

Then  came  fragments  of  parables,  and  of  ser- 
mons ;  and  benedictions  on  the  poor,  the  sorrowful, 
the  patient,  the  persecuted,  the  hungering  and 
thirsty  of  this  world ;  difficult  elements  out  of 
which  to  found  a  kingdom  such  as  the  Pharisees 
could  conceive  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  fought  under  the  Maccabees. 

To  Esther,  and  any  like  her,  gentle  and  be- 
reaved, stricken  with  that  sense  of  sin  which  the 
old  law  could  plough  so  terribly  deep,  brought 
up  in  the  hope  of  a  higher  Deliverer  from  a  deeper 
ruin,  those  words  brought  .some  glimpses  of  their 
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troe  meaning.  But  they  came  to  her  only  in 
broken  strains,  from  outside.  And  of  the  inward 
interpretation  to  those  who  cared  for  them  enough 
to  become  "disciples,"  nothing  had  yet  reached 
Antioch. 

Gladly  would  Onias  have  persuaded  himself 
that  the  whole  was  a  mere  delusion  of  the  Qali- 
lean  peasantry. 

'*  Could  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ]  '* 

"  Had  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  Him  ]  ^ 

**  Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet" 

The  letter  of  the  Sacred  Books  then,  as 
always,  could  be  forged  into  weapons  against  the 
spirit  by  those  from  whom  the  spirit  was  gone. 

Esther  could  at  any  time  be  baffled  in  an 
argument,  by  texts  about  Bethlehem,  and  the 
princely  line  of  David ;  yet,  irrefragable  as  these 
textual  arguments  might  seem,  Onias  could  not 
overcome  the  uneasiness  which  the  repeated  re- 
ports of  miracles  caused  him. 

Thousands  fed  in  the  wilderness,  the  sick  of 
whole  districts  healed,  even  (it  was  said)  the  dead 
raised;  it  might  be  perilous  altogether  to  dis- 
regard signs  like  these ! 

Yet  these  very  miracles  irritated  him  as  much 
as  anything. 

If  such  power  was  possessed,  why  not  use  it 
to  some  practical  purpose  1 

If  the  towers  of  Herod  Antipas's  Qolden  House 
in  Tiberias  had  been  levelled  like  the  walls  of 
Jericho^  and  from  the  unroofed  dungeons  the 
Baptist  had  been  set  free ;  if  the  Roman  eagles 
at  Csesarea  haul  been  smitten  with  lightning ;  or, 
better  still,  the  Boman  legions  laid  low  like 
Sennacherib's  army ;  if  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
had  been  illumined  with  some  great  visible 
gioiy,  or  thtt  sacrifices  consumed  with  fire  from 
heaven; — ^this  would,  indeed,  have  been  something 
to  compel  attention;  this  would  have  been  a  sign 
from  heaven.  '  But  these  quiet,  unostentatious 
little  acts  of  healing  and  feeding, — why  waste  such 
P'>wer  as  they  seemed  to  indicate  on  work  so  un- 
impressive? At  least,  if  multitudes  could  be 
thus  miraculously  fed, — instead  of  feeding  a  few 
thousand  hungry  Galilean  men  and  women  on 
common  bread  and  fish,  why  not  have  enter- 
t^ed  the  whole  nation  gathered  at  one  of  the 
national  festivals  at  Jerusalem — with  something 
like  the  fare  of  a  king's  table  ]    Or,  at  the  very 


least,  why  not  exonerate  the  fishermen.  His  fol- 
lowers, from  the  necessity  of  pursuing  their 
humble  craft,  and  prepare  them  for  being  chiefs 
of  the  new  kingdom  by  releasing  them  from  ser- 
vile toUl 

.  If,  indeed,  the  sick  could  be  healed,  let  them, 
at  all  events,  be  sick  people  of  distinction.  There 
was  disease  in  palaces  as  well  as  in  poor  men's 
homes.  Let  some  great  city  wailing  round  a 
dead  prince,  like  Antioch  around  the  funeral  pyre 
of  Germauicus,  or  Rome  around  the  urn  which 
bore  his  ashes,  be  startled  into  joy  and  rapturous 
faith  by  havkig  its  dead  given  back  to  it ;  not 
merely  some  poor,  desolate  Syrian  home  be  made 
glad  for  a  few  years  by  the  restoring  of  a  dead 
son  to  a  widowed  mother. 

But  concerning  this  Esther  was  altogether  of 
another  mind.  She  thought  this  pity  for  the 
poor  and  unnoticed  Divine; — Divine!  which  was 
more  than  kingly ;  yet  most  truly  kingly,  because 
Divine.  These  works  were  like  the  Scriptures  of 
their  people,  she  said  ;  like  the  angel  appearing  to 
show  the  well  to  Hagar  the  slave ;  like  the  widow's 
cruse  at  Sarepta,  which  was  always  only  a  cruse, 
yet  never  failed. 

To  give  splendidly  to  impress  the  people,  she 
said,  was  like  the  Herods,  or  any  tyrant.  To 
give  to  the  needy,  because  of  the  need,  was  like 
God. 

She  loriged  to  go,  to  look  and  listen. 

On  this  point,  however,  Onias  was  immovable. 
'*  The  hearts  of  women  were  too  easily  touched. 
There  was  evidently,  from  all  accounts,  an  inex- 
plicable power  about  the  presence  of  this  Nazareue 
not  rashly  to  be  encountered." 

*'  He — Onias — it  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
was  a  man  of  substance.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
some  importance  to  any  cause  which  side  he 
took  with  regard  to  it.  Men  of  influence  must 
act  with  caution.  So  much  substance  was  not  to 
be  risked  with  levity." 

"  It  might  be  of  infiniU  importance  to  them- 
9elv€8  which  side  they  took!"  Esther  would 
suggest,  on  the  other  hand.  '*  If  he  risked  money 
by  taking  one  side,  might  they  not  be  risking 
themselves  by  taking  none  ? " 

But  Onias  persisted  in  waiting  for  the  "  sign 
from  heaven."  When  such  a  sign  as  he  could 
not  question  came  from  such  a  visible  heaven  as 
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be  recognized,  it  would  be  time  to  tbink  of 
launcbing  sucb  a  beavily-freigbted  vessel  as  bis. 
Till  then,  he  would  keep  safe  in  tbe  harbour. 

It  was  into  debates  sucb  as  these  tbat  the 
tidings  came  which  Diodora  brougbt  from  Jeru- 
salem, increasing  considerably  the  perplexities  of 
Onias,  the  double-minded,  and  as  greatly  relieving 
those  of  Esther,  tbe  single-hearted. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

In  the  Boman  maiden  the  Jewisb  mother  found, 
At  last,  a  heart  stricken  out  of  this  world's  hopes, 
like  her  own,  thirsting  for  all  her  religion  could 
give ;  thirsting,  like  herself,  for  all  it  promised  and 
could  not  give. 

Little  Hilda  bad  owed'  all  to  Esther.  The 
deep  sense  of  sin  and  want  which  tbe  Jewish 
rites  and  records  could  awaken,  bad  vibrated  from 
her  beart  to  the  child's.  But  the  vibrations, 
though  genuine,  were  faint;  sucb  as  one  string 
awakens  in  another,  rather  tban  as  from  two 
instraments  touched  by  the  same  mighty  hand. 
And  now  in  Hilda's  home,  full  of  bope  and  affec- 
tion, and  of  the  prattle  of  little  children,  with  the 
beart  of  her  busband  trusting  securely  in  her,  the 
ideal  of  Hebrei^  family  life  seemed  fulfilled.  The 
sense  of  sin  weighed  ligbUy  where  the  band  of 
Him  wbo  forgives  the  penitent,  but  does  not 
clear  tbe  guilty,  seemed  to  be  shown  in  sucb 
manifest  tokens  of  His  loving-kindness.  And  it 
might  be  borne  with,  tbat  tbe  next  life  sbould 
seem  a  little  dim,  when  so  wide  and  bright  a 
space  lay  between. 

Witb  Siguna,  Esther  well  knew,  that  steadfast 
bope  wbich  never  died  in  her  heart  of  meeting  Olave 
once  more,  was  dearer  to  her  than  even  to  Hilda 
ber  rich  fulfilments  of  hope.  She  did  not  wisb  to 
tbink  of  a  life  hereafter  while  she  believed  one 
world,  one  life,  still  held  ber  husband  and  berself. 

To  Siward  also,  from  other  causes,  the  world 
looked  wide  and  solid  enougb.  If  Hilda  was 
absorbed  in  its  brightness,  Siward  was  equally 
absorbed  by  its  wrongs.  To  the  great  national 
Jewisb  Hope  of  &  Deliverer,  as  Esther  inter- 
preted it,  he  was  always  willing  to  listen. 
The  rumours  from  Galilee  had  awakened, .  at 
intervals,  a  keen  interest  in  bis  mind.  Those 
promises  to  tbe  poor  and  the  wronged,  those 


miracles  of  healing,  seemed  to  him  just  what  tbe 
world  wanted.  Only  he  watched  to  see  whether 
the  benediction  and  tbe  healing  would  extend 
further  tban  Galilee,  further  than  the  Jewish 
nation,  furtber  tban  tbe  Roman  Empire. 

What  be  longed  for  was  not  so  mucb  forgiveness 
of  sin,  as  redress  of  wrongs ;  not  so  much  "  life, 
and  immortality  brougbt  to  ligbt,"  as  life  made 
worth  living  here  and  now. 

With  Cloelia  Diodora  it  was  different 

To  her,  as  to  Esther,  tbe  life  beyond,  or  rather 
tbe  life  within,  bad  become  tbe  reality,  and  nil 
else  tbe  shadow;  too  exclusively,  no  doubt,  <i 
'  reality  apart  from  all  else,  instead  of  inspir- 
ing it 

What  ber  Beloved  had  lost^  sbe  passionately 
cbose  to  contemn  as  no  loss.  Sbe  would  not 
believe  that  what  was  lavished  recklessly  on  the 
common  crowds  of  men,  or  on  brutes  and  insect^: 
— ^nay,  even  on  men  worse  tban  brutes — and  bad 
been  toni  from  that  pure  and  beautiful  being, 
was  wortb  anything.  This  world  was  a  shadow, 
a  chaos ;  tbis  flesb  a  prison,  a  tomb.  At  least 
so  sbe  said  to  herself  The  terrible  uncertaintj 
was  whether,  worthless  as  it  was,  it  might  not 
yet  be  all. 

For  one  clear,  certain  word  from  that  unknown 
shore,  sbe  would  have  dared,  she  had  dared,  all 
the  terrors  and  pains  of  the  world  visible  and 
invisible. 

For  tbis  sbe  searched  the  Jewisb  Scriptures ; 
not  calmly  investigating  them  as  a  magazme  of 
countless  treasures,  but  passionately  ransacking 
them  as  only  one  otber  heap  of  crumbling  dost 
for  ber  unless  sbe  could  find  this  one  lost  jewel 
there;  but  if  she  found  that,  the  casket  of  the 
pearl  which  was  wortb  the  world. 

"  To  teach  Greek  to  your  sons,"  said  some  of  tbe 
severer  Oriental  rabbis,  *'  was  as  profane  as  to  keep 
swine.  The  Law  should  be  studied  day  and 
night  Greek  should  be  studied  at  that  hoar 
when  it  is  neither  day  nor  night  Greek,"  they 
added,  ''was  only  fit  for  women ;"  a  mere  effemi- 
nate decoration,  like  tbe  crisping-pins,  the  glasses, 
and  tbe  spangled  ornaments. 

Nevertheless  balf  tbe  nation  probably  spoke 
Greek  more  familiarly  tban  Hebrew,  and  quoted 
their  own  Scriptures  in  the  Alexandrian  trassh- 
tioa      It  happened  that  in  the  bouse  of  OvIiAS^ 
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among  the  treasures  left  in  pledge,  were  copies  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Septuagint. 

To  Cloelia  Diodora,  of  the  three  prevailiDg  lan- 
guages of  the  empire,  Greek,  through  Laon,  was 
as  familiar  as  Latin ;  whilst  to  Esther  it  was, 
from  childhood,  as  well-kuown  as  Hebrew  or  any 
of  the  Eastern  dialects,  her  mother  having  been 
of  an  Alexandrian  Hellenistic  family. 

Laon  had  solemnly  promised  Cluelia  that,  if  her 
desire  continued,  some  one  should  take  her  back 
throngh  Qalilee  to  Jerusalem  early  that  spring,  to 
bear,  if  possible,  that  Voice  for  hersel£  Mean- 
time she  spent  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
nith  Esther.  Together  they  searched  those  sacred 
books  which  have  been  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater  of  countless  generations, — 
Esther,  with  the  devout  reverence  of  early  fJEuth 
quickened  by  a  new  hope  ;  Diodora,  with  the 
passionate  hunger  whose  one  plea  is  starvation — 
bat  both  for  bread. 

Lovely  touching  stories  of  human  homes — 
poetical  delight  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
tbis  visible  creation — what  were  these  then  to  the 
Roman  maiden  )  The  story  of  her  life  had  closed, 
vith  its  one  great  love ;  the  beauty  of  this  visible 
world,  now  that  the  beautiful  eyes  she  loved  had 
closed  on  it,  jarred  on  her  like  an  instrument  that 
can  only  play  one  tune  when  the  words  have 
cbanged  from. a  triumph  to  a  waiL' 

Tet,  unconsciously,  the  beauty  of  the  stories 
and  the  lofty  poetry  of  prophecy  and  psalm  did 
her  good ;  unconsciously,  as  fresh  air  and  beauti- 
fol  nature  do  us  good.  They  set  her  heart  in 
the  open  air.  It  was  something  for  her  that  that 
passionate  search  should  be  carried  on,  as  it  were, 
by  daylight  on  the  mountainnside,  instead  of  in 
the  dimness  of  some  chill  oracular  cavern. 

^  Tell  me  where  my  sister  is  ?  Is  she  living  % 
If  she  is  living,  how  1  where  1  *' 

And  here  and  there  hints  of  an  answer  came, 
faint  and  far  between,  indeed,  and  broken  by 
long  wailS)  yet  still  clearer  than  anything  she  had 
heard  before.  Less  like  an  echo  of  her  own  voice. 
More  like  an  answer  from  another  Voice,  though 
distant  as  "  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world,"  dimly 
heard  as  by  ears  wearied  with  long  straining  to 
listen,  and  dimly  understood,  as  in  some  strange 
language,  half-forgotten  or  half-leamt»  and  broken 
by  ceaseless  echoes  of  the  old  wail  from  below. 


Tet,  through  all  the  dimness  and  confusion  of 
voices,  more  like  an  answer  from  another  Voice. 

"  Qoing  down,"  the  ''darkness,"  the  ''silence,  the 
pit,  the  chasm,"  whose  steep  sides  none  could  climb 
up  to  the  light,  "  forgotten  as  the  dead  ;"  "  life,  a 
dream,"  the  same  "tale"  begun  and  ended  to  gene- 
ration after  generation ;  and  death,  a  "  withering, 
a  being  overwhelmed  beneath  irresistible  waves, 
a  being  consumed  to  ashes,  a  being  crumbled  to 
dust,  a  cessation  of  work  and  hope,  of  speech  to 
one  another,  and  of  praise  to  God."  Again  the 
hopeless  old  ciy  of  the  senses,  bitter  as  in  any. of 
the  old  utterances. 

Yet  ever  and  anon,  through  the  long  wail,  came 
faint  echoing  murmurs  of  that  mighty  far-off 
music.  They  reached  her  not  as  something  pain- 
fuUy  wrought  out  from  the  depths  within,  but 
as  something  quietly  listened  to  from  above. 

"  Thy  dead  shall  rise." 

And  in  the  later  prophets, — 

"  They  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  wake." 

And  in  the  earlier  words,  which  seemed  to  her 
to  reach  further  than  any, — 

"  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness." "  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with 
Thy  likeness." 

"  WaMng,'  being  "satisfied^*  with  the  sight  of 
the  face  of  God,  being  satisfied  by  being  made 
like  Him.  If  this  was  what  lay  beyond  this 
brief  and  broken  years,  this  was  indeed  an  im- 
mortality worth  waiting  for. 

She  sat  one  day  pressing  her  fingers  on  the  pre- 
cious words  :  the  roll  of  manuscript  lay  stretched 
across  her  knees  in  that  little  room  in  Esther's 
house  where  the  two  women  spent  so  many  hours 
together.  It  opened  on  a  small  inner  court  The 
Syrian  sun  flickered  through  pomegranates  and 
trellised  vine-leaves,  on  the  floor  of  the  alcove 
where  their  cushions  were  spread.  A  runlet  of 
cool  water  was  trickling  into  a  little  marble  basin, 
and  out  of  it  through  a  stone  channel 

Still  pressing  her  fingers  on  those  words,  as  if 
on  the  casket  of  a  jewel,  Diodora  looked  up. 
Above  the  low  roof  of  the  house  rose  the  purple 
outline  of  distant  hills.  In  the  light  of  those 
words  she  seemed  herself  to  awaken  as  if  from  a 
long,  terrible  dream,  and  to  see  and  hear  the  out- 
side world  once  more. 

"Esther,  Esther !"  she  said.    "Are  they  awiike 
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now  ? — satisfied  now  ? — seeing  that  face  now  1  If 
they  are,  I  am  satisfied.  To  them  death  is  no 
wrong.  The  pain  and  loss  are  onlj  mine.  And 
that  I  can  hear.*' 

Esther's  eyes  sank  before  the  earnest  question 
in  Diodora's. 

''I  know  that  they  shall  rise  again,  in  the 
resurrection,  at  the  last  day,"  she  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

"  Bat  now? — now?"  was  the  passionate  reply. 
"  If  they  are  robbed  of  anything  like  life  for  any- 
thing like  sleep,  every  hour  that  they  are  asleep, 
silent,  lost  in  the  night, — every  hour  that  she  is 
asleep,  my  beautiful,  and  good,  and  tender,  and 
true,  the  delight  of  every  eye  that  saw  her,  whilst 
I — I — am  awake,  is  a  robbery  and  a  wrong  to 
her ;  and  it  is  this  I  cannot  bear." 

Esther  bowed  her  head,  and  tenderly  sought 
to  silence  the  words  of  revolt,  so  terrible  to  her, 
by  pressing  the'  lips  that  uttered  them  to  her 
own. 

'*  Child  !  child  !  to  awake  even  at  last^  to  wake 
once  and  for  ever  thus,  is  not  that  something? 
You  forget  God ! "  she  added,  in  a  low  voice. 
"That  world, all  worlds ;  their  life,  our  life ;  they — 
we — are  His.  The  terrible  thing  is  not  death — 
not  even  death  !"  she  said  firmly,  in  spite  of  the 
shudder  that  quivered  through  the  frame  of  Dio- 
dora;  "but  sin.  The  glorious  thing  is  not  so 
much  Hving  again— Kving  on ;  but  Uving  with 
God,  being  good  like  Him ;  not  waking  only,  but 
waking  in  His  likeness — to  see  His  face." 

Cloelia  Diodora  made  no  reply.  The  words 
sank  deep. 

"  It  is  not  death  that  can  hide  His  face  from 
us,  but  sin,"  Esther  resumed,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  Of  this  I  am  sure.  And  to  sleep,  even  to  sleep 
for  ages,  with  His  face  shining  on  our  sleep,  as  a 
mother's  on  a  sleeping  babe,  would  be  some- 
thing." 

Cloelia  started  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  heard  a 
voice. 

"  The  maid  is  not  dead,  hut  sleepeth,'*  she  mur- 
mured. "  Oh,  Esther,  I  have  been  dreaming. 
The  Voice  that  said  that,  and  woke  the  dead,  is 
still  to  be  heard  by  the  Galilean  lake.  Why  are 
we  poring  over  old  books  1  There  is  a  Voice  to 
to  be  heard !  a  living  Voice,  such  as  these  old 
words  were  spoken  by  once ;  and  yet,  if  all  is 


true,  not  such — not  such  as  was  ever  heard  on 
earth  before." 

"  Go,"  Esther  said ;  "  and  would  to  Heaven  I 
might  be  suffered  to  go  with  thee !" 

But  stiill  Laon  interposed  delay.  The  veiy 
mention  of  the  wish  seemed  not  now  to  irritate, 
but  to  pain  him. 

"  Child,"  he  said  at  last,  one  evening,  '*  I  have 
promised.  If  nothing  can  turn  thee  from  this 
superstitious  longing,  thou  shalt  go.  But  I  will 
never  go  myself  with  thee.  I  had  well  nigh  as 
soon  carry  thee  to  the  Amphitheatre  to  be  de- 
voured of  the  wild  beasts.  Siguna  may  go  with 
thee,  and  Siward.  Since  my  voice  has  lost  all 
power  for  thee,  what  service  could  I  render  by 
accompanying  thee  )" 

^  Come,  Laon,  dearer,  better  to  me  always  than 
all  but  one !"  she  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
head,  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  "  Hast  thou  no 
yearning  for  more  certain  words?  Come  thou 
thyself,  and  hear  and  see." 

"  I  am  content  to  live  as  I  have  lived,'^  he 
said  ;  '*  to  die  as  Socrates  died,  if  I  may.  I  am 
too  old  to  hunt  the  world  for  new  voices." 

"  Would  thy  Socrates  have  been  content  ? "  she 
ventured  to  ask.  ' "  Would  he  not  have  gladly 
left  the  cavern  and  the  shadows  of  the  outside 
fire,  for  the  sunlight  and  the  realities?"  she 
added,  quoting  a  part  of  the  Republic  they  had 
often  read  together.  "  O  Laon,"  she  concluded, 
with  an  appealing  clasp  of  her  hands,  "if  they  are 
only  words  like  any  other  words,  how  can  the}* 
harm  thee?  Wilt  thou  not  know  them,  and 
guard  me,  thy  child?  Come  and  see.  Come 
and  take  care  of  me." 

He  seemed  touched,  and  a  little  comforted. 

"  My  poor  old  arm  and  my  thin  old  voice  conld 
do  little  for  thee,"  he  said.  "  Siguna  shall  cherish 
thee  ;  and  Siward  has  a  stout  arm  to  defend 
thee.  I  will  stay  at  home,  and  work  for  you  all. 
And  if,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  there  could  be 
anything  in  the  words  you  seek  to  hear,  they  will 
not  come  weakened  to  me,  child,  through  thy 


voice. 


» 


So  at  last  Laon  suffered  the  preparations  for 
the  journey  to  Galilee  to  begin ;  and  the  day  of 
departure  was  fixed — a  fortnight  thence. 

Slowly  the  final  days  of  expectation  passed 
for  Diodora.     The  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  her 
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longing  drew,  the  more  she  felt  what  it  might  be 
to  her.  All  the  more  because  those  words  of  Esther 
had  ploughed  a  deep  furrow  in  her  heart :  '*  It 
is  not  death  that  hides  God*s  face  from  us,  but 
gin.''  Again  and  again  she  searched  those  Sacred 
Books ;  not  now  only  to  find  out  what  they  said 
of  immortality,  but  what  they  meant  by  God  and 
by  sin.  And  with  this  new  object  in  her  search, 
she  felt  like  some  one  who  has  suddenly  found 
the  magic  word,  the  master-key,  which  opens 
door  after  door  in  some  vast  palace,  and  casket 
after  casket  in  some  inexhaustible  treasury.  To 
these  words  every  barrier  of  those  Sacred  Books 
sprang  open ;  God,  and  sin. 

This  master-key  which  opened  the  Scriptures, 
opiened  also  one  chamber  after  another  in  the  world 
and  in  her  own  life.  At  last  the  struggles  in  her 
heart  were  named  by  such  names  as  could  only 
be  given  by  One  who  understood  :  "  /<  is  not 
df^nth  that  hides  His  face  from  ?«,  hut  sin." 

She  recalled  the  bitter  dread  which  she  had 
felt  even  in  the  solitude  of  the  Pomaerium — ^that 
even  that  abyss  into  which  she  had  sunk  might 
he  but  the  brink  of  a  deeper  possible  abyss  : 
tlie  dread  of  growing  wicked,  crael,  malignant, 
like  a  cruel  phantom  of  the  night,  in  this  endless,, 
hopeless  night. 

She  remembered  how,  after  seeing  the  sor- 
ceress, the  feeling  had  possessed  her  that  there 
might  be  something  which  could  separate  her 
from  her  Beloved  further  even  than  death  ;  how 
she  had  felt  that  nothing  which  made  her  unlike 
that  pure  and  loving  being  could  bring  them 
nearer;  and  she  remembered,  too,  how,  in  that 
choice  rather  not  to  know  than  to  do  evil,  the 
first  feeling  of  rest  had  come  on  her  since  her 
sorrow. 

And  now,  in  the  light  of  those  wonderful  old 
Books,  these  dim  yearnings  and  struggles  took 
shape  and  meaning.  What  was  mystical  in  them, 
what  was  literal — what  was  the  upward  panting 
of  the  Divine  breath  in  man,  made  in  the  Divine 
Image — what  the  fresh  inbreathing  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  into  some  one  illuminated  man — did  not 
I^erplex  her.  Everywhere  throughout  those  mar- 
vellous pages  she  felt  the  throb  of  her  own  heart, 
its  aching  and  its  panting  thirst ;  everywhere  she 
felt  the  warmth  of  Another  Heart,  strong  and 
free,  able  to  pity,  able  to  satisfy. 


The  world  created, — ^not  organized  out  of  some 
eternal  substance,  probably  evil,  yet  indestruc- 
tible, but  created, — then  brooded  over,  shaped, 
delighted  in.  Created  good:  not  heaven  only, 
and  its  pure  fires  ;  but  earth,  with  its  living  crea- 
tures.    Once  good  altogether,  and  delight^jd  in. 

Man,  again,  created — not  in  the  image  of  any 
living  creature,  but  of  the  Creator ;  created,  not 
growing  out  of  Nature ;  created,  yet  formed  of 
dust — blinked  to  the  Divine,  and  yet  to  this  low- 
liest dust  of  the  world.  Man  and  woman  created, 
to  help,  and  love,  and  complete  each  other ;  not 
to  rival  or  to  tyrannize  over  each  other. 

Man  created  able  to  speak  to  God  ;  God  speak- 
ing to  man. 

Then  the  discord. 

Man  choosing  to  be  as  gods,  instead  of  to  be 
like  God,  and  with  God ;  and  losing  God  and  the 
likeness  to  Him  together ;  choosing  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  by  that  choice  becom- 
ing a  mere  atom  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos ;  falling 
and  dying  inwardly  with  the  loss  of  God.  Love 
changing  into  selfish  passion ;  aspiration  into  am- 
bition. 

Still,  God  seeking,  speaking  ;  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  yet  promising,  recalling  ;  closing  the 
spoiled  Paradise,  yet  opening  a  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  a  Temple  and  Holy  Place  among  the 
thorns  and  thistles.  The  chasm  between  the  sinful 
creature  and  the  Holy  One  recognized,  guarded  ; 
hollowed  deeper  and  deeper  through  the  centuries, 
by  man's  sin,  by  deeper  revealings  of  the  Divine 
holiness ;  yet  always,  on  the  other  side  of  that 
chasm,  infinite  pity. 

A  sacrifice  required  of  man  :  sacrifice  per- 
petual, sacrifice  of  the  very  costliest  and  dearest  ; 
yet  awful  irony  cast  on  w*hole  hecatombs  of  heart- 
less offerings.  Only  the  heart — only  justice, 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God — demanded. 
Only  the  heart ;  which  is,  absolutely  the  whole 
man. 

Conscience  after  conscience  smitten  with  agony 
of  repentance,  heart  after  heart  touched  with 
longing  affection  ;  yet  through  all  the  agonies  a 
dim  trust  in  Divine  forgiveness — through  all  the 
adoring  love,  dim,  half-dumb  moanings  of  distance 
and  separation. 

And  through  all  the  darkness,  distance,  separ 
ration,    always    the    music   of    a   far-off   hope. 
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growing  ever  nearer  and  clearer  :  the  hope  of  a 
Conqueror  to  be  born  of  that  poor,  fallen  Eve — 
of  a  Son  of  Abraham,  in  whom  the  world  was  to 
be  blessed — of  a  Eling,  a  Shepherd,  a  Priest^  a 
Deliverer.  A  Deliverer  from  wrong,  from  oppres- 
sion, from  sin,  from  this  chasm  which  rent  the 
world  from  God  :  the  Sent  of  God — the  Son  of 
man. 

So  the  two  women  —  the  Roman  and  the 
Jewess — searched,  and  listened,  and  longed,  and 
wondered,  and  learned.  And  all  their  listening 
and  learning  were  living  with  the  breath  of 
prayer  and  the*  pulse  of  new  hope — the  hope  of 
liearing  that  Voice  in  Galilee.  For  dimly  Dio- 
dora  began  to  feci  that  whatever  could  bridge 
that  chasm  between  man  and  God — whatever 
could  resolve  the  discord  of  sin — might  bridge 
all  chasms  and  all  separations,  and  bring  all  dis- 
cords to  music.  In  finding  One  who  could  for- 
give and  cleanse  her  mi,  she  would  find  One  who 
could. conquer  death.  Since  not  death  separates 
us  from  God,  but  sin,  not  death,  she  began  to  feel, 
but  only  sin,  can  really  separate  us  from  our 
beloved.  The  long  furrow  which  through  the 
centuries  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  had  been 
ploughing  for  th^  seed  of  the  Sower,  the  Son  of 
man,  was  being  traced  in  her  heart 

So  that  fortnight  passed  in  the  early  spring  at 
Antioch,  until  the  day  came  when  the  German 
mother  and  son  and  the  Roman  maiden  were  to 
return  to  Galilee. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  spring  had  come  to  those  wooded  hills  of 
Atitioch,  green  all  the  year  round  with  the  glossy 
leaves  of  ilex,  bay^  and  myrtle,  bringing  even  to 
the  well-watered  Paradises  of  Epidaphne  v^  new 
freshness  on  tree  and  grass,  and  among  the  grasses 
a  glorious  wealth  of  colour  in  the  countless  tints 
of  countless  fiowers. 

Every  tree  must  flower  in  its  own  climate;  and 
at  Antioch  everything  seemed  to  be  in  its  own 
climate.  Every  fragrant  thicket  became  a  home 
of  birds.  Everywhere  fell  soft  cooings  of  doves, 
or  bubbled  up  joyous  fountains  of  song ;  all  the 
hill-sides  broke  into  a  flood  of  blossom  and  of 
music ;   and  everywhere   among  that  forest   of 


blossom  prattled  and  played  the  children,  and  tbe 
little  brooks — the  children  of  the  mountains. 

Every  day  Hilda's  fair  children  found  some 
new  treasure  poured  out  for  them  on  the  lap  of 
the  beautiful  new  world.  The  earth  sd^med  to 
the  children  kind  and  smiling,  like  their  own 
fair  young  mother ;  and  they  nestled  among  the 
flowers,  and  hid  among  the  thickets,  and  folded 
themselves  in  all  the  joy  and  beauty,  as  in  their 
mother's  robe. 

And  as  Callias,  the  young  sculptor,  watched 
and  guarded  them,  a  whole  spring-tide  of  delight 
and  beauty  seemed  to  blossom  also  within  him ; 
and  an  immortality  of  youth  seemed  necessary, 
if  only  to  shape  into  perfection  the  germs  of  that 
world  of  lovely  visions  ;  nay,  more,  an  immortality 
seemed  promised,  seemed  actually  infolded  in  such 
an  undeveloped  inner  wealth  of  art,  as  the  crea- 
tion is  infolded  in  the  chaos. 

To  old  Laon  also  the  spring  brought  its 
gladness.  A  pulse  of  life  seemed  to  throb  even 
through  the  glorious  old  world  in  which  he  lived. 
The  heroes  and  wise  men  of  old  seemed  no  more 
merely  the  forerunners,  but  the  fathers  of  the 
world.  The  present  seemed  once  more  not  the 
old  age  of  the  past,  but  its  child.  And  in 
this  fresh  green  world,  among  these  forests  and 
rivers,  vigorous  and  beautiful  as  any  Homer  or 
Plato  had  ever  seen,  it  seemed  not  so  impos- 
sible that  voices  as  true  and  sweet  might  yet  be 
heard,  that  lives  as  high  and  true  and  joyous  as 
those  of  old  might  yet  be  lived. 

Only  to  Onias  the  spring  brought  nothing  new. 
He  indeed  dwelt  in  tbe  under*  world,  the  caverns 
of  the  gnomes  and  metal-workers,  roofed  in  from 
the  sunlight  by  domes  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
lighted  only  by  the  smelting  furnaces  where  the 
precious  ores  are  fused.  No  breath  of  spring 
penetrated  there.  The  very  purpose  of  the 
dwellers  was  to  secure  those  dwellings  from 
change ;  to  roof  in  their  world  from  God,  irom 
His  storms,  His  rusting  rains  and  winds,  from 
the  perilous  transmutations  of  His  light ;  uncon- 
scious that  they  could  only  secure  their  world 
from  change  by  sealing  it  a^inst  life. 

Into  this  under-world,  with  its  heaps  of  trea- 
sure and  its  vain  bolts  of  carefulness,  no  living 
breath  reached  from  the  earth  outside,  or  from 
the  spring-tide  of  the  Better  Hope.     Blossoms 
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Lad  no  appreciable  value  there  unless  they 
could  be  crushed  and  distilled  into  changeless 
oils  of  perfume ;  nor  fruits  until  they  "were  dried 
and  preserved  beyond  possibility  of  decay,  or  of 
reproddction. 

Spiritual  truth,  likewise,  could  only  be  admitted 
there  with  the  perilous  life  crushed  out  of  it,  dried 
into  the  immutable  letter,  warranted  to  keep  for 
centaries  without  diminution  or  growth  (if  sealed 
from  the  air  and  light). 

Bat  to  Esther  and  Qoelia  Diodora,  and  in  a 
measure  to  Siward,  that  spring  brought  anew  a 
hope  to  which  all  the  wealth  of  new  life  flooding 
the  hills  and  plains  around  Antioch  seemed  but 
as  a  little  sea-side  pool  left  high  among  the 
rocks,  witnessing  that  beyond  is  the  Great  Sea  of 
life,  promising  that  at  the  next  tide  the  Great 
Sea  will  be  sweeping,  surging,  boundless,  fathom- 
less there. 

In  Siward  s  heart,  moreover,  there  was  an 
especial  high-tide  of  joy  that  year.  For  the 
first  spring  since  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  free. 

The  petty  fretting  of  the  daily  bondage  was 
off  him ;  and  before  him  and  his  frowned  no 
longer  the  terrible  possibilities  involved  in  Roman 
fclavery. 

The  chain  was  around  him  and  his  no  more, 
and  before  him  rose  no  more  the  shame  and  the 
slow  anguish  of  the  Cross. 

So,  exchanging  few  words,  but  full  of  many 
liupes,  the  German  mother  and  son,  and  the 
Roman  patrician  maiden,  went  their  way  south- 
ward from  Antioch  towards  Galilee, 

Everywhere,  the  vineyards  on  the  terraced 
slopes,  the  corn-fields  in  the  valle^is  and  plains, 
the  forests  on  the  heights,  were  green  with  the 
new  life  of  spring.  In  the  fragrant  forest  glades 
<*f  Galilee  the  hoofs  of  the  asses  which  the  women 
rode  swept  through  thick  beds  of  flowers,  scarlet 
•^nd  purple  and  golden. 

Aud  as  they  approached  the  shores  of  Tibe- 
rias, in  every  village  street,  and  among  every 
Wnd  of  labourers  among  which  they  passed,  the 
pulse  of  the  new  Hope  for  the  world  was  throb- 
bing. Multitudes  were  looking  for  a  Deliverer 
from  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  perhaps  were  wondering 
^'ben  He  who  could  feed  the  thousands,  and 
hreak  the  chain  of  the  demoniac,  and  calm  the 
^ging  of  the  sea,  would  at  last  suffer  Himself  to 


be  proclaimed  King.  In  every  village  were  some 
who  had  felt  the  touch  of  those  healing  hands,  or 
heard  the  tones  of  that  liberating  voice,  freeing 
their  beloved  from  hopeless  disease,  and  them- 
selves from  sorrow  worse  than  death. 

On  every  hill-side  the  tones  of  that  Voice  had 
sounded ;  and  fragments  of  the  life-giving  words 
must  have  been  floating  in  every  home. 

To  Siward  the  Hope  was  for  the  world.  He 
looked  for  One  to  redress  wongs.  With  Siguna 
the  thought  that  lightened  many  a  weary  mile 
was,  that  she  might  possibly  see  those  mighty 
hands  laid  gently  on  the  bowed  and  crippled  form 
beside  her,  and  have  the  joy  of  beholding  the 
Roman  maiden,  no  more  disguised  in  misshapen 
flesh,  rise  strong  and  free,  and. seem  the  good  and 
brave  and  beautiful  being  Siguna  felt  she  was. 

To  CI(B]ia  Diodora  no  hope  of  bodily  deliver- 
ance had  ever  come.'  As  her  sister  had  loved 
her,  she  was  content  to  be.  In  this  world  or  the 
next  no  ideal  of  life  had  ever  cro&sed  hen  mind, 
save  to  creep,  adoring  and  satisfied,  close  beside 
her  Beloved,  her  Beautiful,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, serving  her,  while  she  served  the  world. 

And  now  one  hope  alone  inspired  her, — the 
hope  of  finding  some  tidings  of  her  dead  from 
One  who  knew,  merging  into  that  deeper  hope 
of  being  delivered  from  that  which  is  the  death  in 
death — ^the  separation  not  of  body  only,  but  of 
spirit — that  terrible  inward  death  of  sin;  the 
hope,  dim  indeed  and  fluctuating,  but  real,  not 
only  of  a  Conqueror  of  Death,  but  of  a  Redeemer 
from  sin. 

To  each  of  them,  as  they  pressed  southward 
along  the  shingly  beaches  of  the  lake,  by  its  fish- 
ing villages,  its  rocky  way-sides,  its  grassy  slopes, 
its  springing  corn-fields,  came  broken  fragments 
of  speech,  flying  reports  of  acts,  such  as  fed  the 
separate  hope  of  each. 

To  Siward  came  rumours  of  the  King,  who 
never  denied  that  He  was  the  King,  yet  would 
not  sufler  Himself  to  be  proclaimed ;  wondering 
surmises  whether  even  now  in  Jerusalem  He  who 
had  broken  the  yoke  of  the  demoniac  and  stilled 
the  raging  of  the  storm,  might  not,  at  the  Feast, 
at  last  be  suffering  Himself  to  be  recognized  for 
what  He  was — to  be  hailed  with  bowed  knee, 
crowned  and  sceptred  King  of  the  Jews,  sitting 
above  the  water-floods  of  the  nations,  a  King  for 
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ever;  burning  fragments  of  the  denunciations 
nehicb  had  scorched  the  disguises  from  the  ava- 
ricious and  the  hypocrite,  of  the  blessings  on  the 
poor,  and  the  proclamations  of  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tive. 

To  the  German  mother  came  tender  histories 
of  little  children  folded  to  the  heart  of  the  Son 
of  man,  blessed  by  the  touch  of  His  hands  and 
the  words  from  His  lips ;  of  fainting  multitudes 
fed,  of  blind  eyes  opened,  and  deaf  ears  unstopped ; 
of  palsied  and  crippled  limbs  made  strong  and 
free. 

To  the  mourner  came  faint  echoes  of  a  bitterer 
bondage  broken,  of  a  deeper  hunger  satisfied,  and 
more  incurable  diseases  healed ;  of  mightier  words, 
and  more  glorious  wonders,  and  fuller  benedic- 
tions ;  of  the  dead  raised,  and,  greater  marvel 
still,  the  broken-hearted  healed. 

And  so,  with  hearts  throbbing  with  ever  stronger 
pulsations  of  that  great  Hope,  they  pressed  up  the 
hills  from  the  fertile  hollows  of  the  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, on  and  on  towards  the  city  where  that- Voice 
was  said  to  be  teaching  and  those  Hands  were 
believed  to  be  healing  still ;  towards  Jerusalem, 
if  haply  they  might  catch  some  faint  tones  of  the 
mighty  words,  or  but  touch  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment, or  gather  up  some  scattered  crumbs  of 
the  benedictions,  or  even  catch  the  gleam  of 
the  lightnings  of  the  eyes  which  saw  through  all 
disguises  to  the  sin,  yet  pierced  to  the  sin  only 
to  consume  it,  and  save  the  sinner ;  if  haply,  at 
last,  His  hour  being  come,  they  might  even  echo 
back  the  Hosannas  in  which  His  people  pro- 
claimed Him  King,  content  for  ever  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the  kingdom  of 
Him  who  came  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and 
]et  the  oppressed  go  free. 

Until,  at  last,  on  one  quiet  hill-side,  the  last 
before  they  would  have  reached  Olivet,  they  met  a 
little  downcast  company  of  Galileans,  and  heard 
that  He  who  they  trusted  should  have  redeemed 
Israel — who  had  fed  the  thousands,  stilled  the 
storm,  raised  the  dead — had  at  length  been  seized 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  condemned  by  the  Eomans, 
nailed  to  the  shameful  Cross  between  two  noto- 
rious criminals,  and  there,  after  six  hours  of  tor- 
ture, had  died.  Unresisting,  uncomplaining, 
and  unavenged,  He  had  died,  and  had  been 
buried. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Slowly  the  three  retraced  their  steps  to  Antiocli. 
The  beauty  of  the  spring  was  still  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness on  the  green  hills  and  corn-fields,  the  orchards, 
and  fragrant  gardens  of  those  smiling  Galilean 
shores,  which  seemed  to  those  who  looked  on 
them  then'  as  "  the  Paradise  of  God.*' 

The  little  waves  of  the  lake  rippled  with  a  low 
cool  music  on  the  sandy  beach,  or  among  the 
roots  of  the  oleanders.  The  sails  of  the  fishing- 
boats  speckled  the  blue  waters ;  the  little  fleets 
returned  each  to  its  own  rocky  promontory  or 
mimic  harbour,  to  be  welcomed,  with  their  haul 
of  fish,  in  town  or  village,  by  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Along  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  the  sower 
went  forth  •  to  sow,  followed  along  the  stony 
way-side  by  the  hungry  flocks  of  birds ;  far  up 
on  the  slopes  of  the  higher  hills  the  shepherds 
might  be  seen  leading  their  mingled  flocks — ^the 
white  sheep  clustered  near  them,  the  nimble  black 
goats  scattered  hither  and  thither  among  the 
steep  rocks.  In  the  village  streets  the  carpenter 
was  busy  with  his  plane,  the  women  sat  within 
the  shade  grinding  at  the  mill-stone,  or  again  mix- 
ing the  leaven  in  the  bread  now  that  the  Passover 
was  over. 

All  went  on  as  in  any  other  spring.  Tlie  cease- 
less Parables  were  being  lived  and  acted  over  and 
over,  as  on  those  three  former  springs  when  the 
eyes  of  One  not  of  this  world  had  read  them,  and 
had  shown  how  what  to  earthly  eyes  seemed  but 
pictures  or  idle  traceries,  were  indeed  hieroglyphics, 
sacred  signs  of  a  priestly  language,  never  more  to 
be  forgotten  or  lost  to  men. 

But  to  some  hearts  on  these  shores  the  Ufc  and 
the  meaning  must  have  passed  out  of  all  the  world 
with  those  tidings  from  Jerusalem. 

The  sick  might  be  laid  at  the  doors  to  feel  the 
breath  of  spring ;  but  nevermore  to  the  end  of 
time  would  they  feel  the  touch  which  "  healed 
them  all"  The  death -wail  might  resound 
along  the  streets ;  nevermore  to  the  end  of  time, 
in  cottage  or  palace,  would  it  be  hushed,  ^nd 
changed  into  the  song  of  joy.  The  storms  might 
wear  themselves  out  on  the  tormented  water?, 
and  on  the  shattered  and  sinking  ships ;  never- 
more to  the  end  of  time  would  the  quiet  words 
of  the  voice  which  said,  "  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid, 
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calm  the  trembling  hearts  of  men,  and  the  very 
winds  themselves. 

But  to  those  who  loved  Him,  and  had  learned 
something  not  only  of  what  He  could  do,  but  of 
what  He  was — ^who  had  loved  Him  enough  to 
know  Him,,  and  had  known  Him  enough  to  wor- 
ship Him — wh^t  must  have  the  land  become 
where  He  had  taught  for  three  years,  and  would 
never  teach  again  ?  What  must  the  world  have 
seemed,  where  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  be  sen- 
tenced as  a  malefactor,  and  executed  as  the  basest 

« 

criminal  or  slave  1 

4e  4e  4e  % 

To  Siward  all  the  darkest  fears  of  his  old 
Northern  traditional  'beliefs  came  back.  The 
whole  world  seemed  indeed  to  have  become  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  powers.  The  powers  of  life 
and  hght  (which  always,  as  he  had  thought  in 
childhood,  held  a  warfare  of  fearful  peril  and  un- 
certainty with  the  powers  of  death  and  darkness, 
and  had  more  than  once  been  vanquished — and 
vanquished  in  the  best  and  most  beloved — by 
blind  force  or  cruel  stratagem)  were  most  surely 
vanquished  now. 

The  terrible  tidings  did  not  exactly  surprise 
him.  It  was  like  so  much  that  he  had  feared, 
indeed,  or  had  seen.  It  was  only  the  returning 
in  a  darker  shape  of  the  fear  and  doubt  that  had 
hung  over  all  his  life ;  only  the  quenching  of  the 
brightest  hope  he  had  ever  ventured  to  receive, 
as  other  hopes  had  been  quenched  before. 

It  was.no  new  thing  for  nations  not  to  recog- 
nize or  to  reject  those  who  would  have  saved 
them.  The  Grermans  had  murdered  Herman. 
The  Greeks,  Laon  said,  had  poisoned  Socrates. 
The  Komans  had  suffered  Oermanicus  to  be  slowly 
poisoned,  and  went  on  worshipping  Tiberius,  who 
was  beheved  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 
murder. 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  the  purest  to  suffer  and 
for  the  best  to  die.  Only,  in  such  a  world,  for 
such  a  race,  what  place  was  there  for  hope  1  What 
a  delusion  aU  his  visions  of  the  liberation  of  his 
people  had  been  !  What  chance  was  there  of  his 
doing  anything,  when  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  seemed  more  than  human  had 
failed  1  What  certainty  was  there  that,  if  he  or 
Any  succeeded  in  winning  freedom  for  the 
Germans,  freedom  would  for  them  be  anything 


better  than  freedom  to  assassinate  some  other  Her- 
man, and  to  worship  some  other  Tiberius ;  to  live, 
as  Laon  had  said,  more  utterly  like  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  with  nothing  to  inspire  them  but 
blind  hunger,  and  nothing  to  restrain  them  but 
blind  terror  and  brute  force  ? 

He  spoke  little ;  he  was  as  watchful  a  guardian 
as  ever  over  his  mother  and  Diodora;  but  all  the 
light  had  gone  from  his  face.  Hope  for  humanity 
had  died  for  him  in  that  death. 

Everywhere,  as  he  saw,  not  as  of  old  only  be- 
fore himself  the  captive  and  the  slave,  but  before 
all  the  bravest  and  best,  as  the  goal  of  the  highest 
aims  of  all  men,  as  the  best  reward  the  nation  had 
for  the  patriot,  the  race  for  its  benefactors — black 
against  the  mid-day  sky,  the  Cross, 

Henceforth  there  was  nothing  but  to  endure ; — 
to  endure,  because  it  was  better  to  suffer  than  to 
be  cruel ;  to  endure,  because  there  was  no  hope 
of  cure ;  to  endure,  because  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  endurance  that  might  be  re- 
quired :  to  trample  out  any  fond  spark  of  hope, 
to  refuse  any  soft  attraction  of  pleasure,  to 
despise  honour,  to  cling  as  slightly  as  possible  to 
any  clasp  of  affection, — ^lest  any  of  these  things 
should  if  possible  still  further  embitter  the  cup 
of  anguish  and  shame  and  utter  abandonment^ 
when  the  hands  used  in  the  service  of  men  were 
stretched  helpless  on  the  slave's  last  rack  of 
torture,  and  there  was  no  hiding  of  the  quivering 
face  from  the  mockery  of  satisfied  malignity,  or 
the  cold  criticism  of  disappointed  expectation. 

Since  the  Cross  was  the  reward  of  the  world's 
benefactors,  the  only  refuge  for  men  who  would 
not  be* wicked  was  stoicism,  without  relaxation 
and  without  hope,  here  or  hereafter ;  without  hope 
for  men  or  for  man,  or  in  God.  For  what,  after 
all,  could  the  Deity  do  more  than  endure,  with 
a  longer  patience,  evil  as  inevitable  to  God  as  to 
mani 

With  Siguna  the  hope  had  been  more  limited, 
and  the  grief  was  simpler.  For  the  poor  crippled 
maiden  there  could  now  be  no  deliverance.  She 
must  bear  her  burden  to  the  end.  Her  dis- 
appointment showed  itself  chiefly  in  a  tenderer 
care  for  Diodora.  Since  hope  was  slain,  she 
must  as  far  as  might  be  make  it  up  by  love. 
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lint,  to  her  amazement,  Diodora  scarcely  seemed 
to  grieve.  She  who  had  louged  most  and  hoped 
most  for  bat  one  tone  of  that  Voice,  now  that  it 
was  silent  for  ever,  scarcely  seemed  cast  down. 

Tears  indeed  were  often  falling  on  her  face, 
when  Siguna  glanced  at  her  ;  unusual  tears,  with 
her  whose  sorrow  had  been  too  irremediable  to  find 
much  relief  in  weeping ;  whose  tears,  when  they 
came,  had  come  in  a  passionate  storm  of  indignation 
against  the  wrong  done  her  sister, — or  in  a  few  bit- 
ter drops,  like  drops  of  blood  wrung  from  her  heart 

But  now  her  tears  fell  softly ; — and  meantime 
on  the  poor  worn  face  there  was  a  look  of  ten- 
der content,  at  times  glowing  into  joy,  and  even 
into  triumph. 


For  a  long  time  she  said  nothing,  and  tie 
German  mother  did  not  dare  to  question.  At 
length  one  evening,  as  the  two  women  sat  resting 
on  a  quiet  beach  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  the 
little  waves  were  rippling  at  their  feet^  and  the 
stars  were  shining  in  the  clear  sky  with  the 
boundless  depths  of  night  and  the  countless 
perspective  of  stars  behind  them,  and  shining  again 
in  the  still  waters,  quietly  she  took  Siguna^s 
hand  and  laid  it  on  her  cheek. 

''  I  am  content !"  she  said.  ^  Content,  since  He 
belongs  no  more  to  this  visible  world,  but  to  that, 
to  them,  to  the  heavens.  It  can  be  no  loss,  no 
wrong  to  die,  since  He  has  died ;  has  died  and 
has  been  buried." 


RALPH  STOTTBBHIDOE ;  OR,  THE  DOCTRINE  WHICH  STRENGTHENS 

THE  HANDS  OF  THE  EVIL-DOER. 

CY  THE  AUTHOH   OF  "  ORFIE  SIBBALD  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES." 

CE  AFTER  III. 


[HE  following  evening  turned  out  to  be  very 
wet ;  so  wet,  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  go  out  of  doors.  Betty  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  meals  in  the  parlour 
with  the  family;  for  she  was  deservedly  regarded  by 
them  all  as  something  more  than  a  servant ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  her  kindly  assistance  was  indispensable. 
Neither  Henry  nor  his  brother  was  able  to  feed  him- 
self; so  while  Mr.  Oadby  tenderly  helped  the  one,  Betty 
took  charge  of  the  other.  Tea  was  followed  immediately 
by  worship ;  and  to  this  succeeded  an  hour  or  more  of 
cheerful  Christian  conversation,  in  which  Betty  regu- 
larly took  her  part,  as  her  household  work  was  generally 
pretty  well  forward  by  this  hour.  On  the  present  even- 
ing she  would  have  retired,  in  deference  to  the  stranger, 
but  Mr.  Cadby  requested  her  to  keep  her  seat. 

''  Shall  we  have  a  game  at  chess,  Henry  ?"  said  Ralph 
gaily,  so  soon  as  worship  was  over,  and  rising  to  lift  the 
chess-board  from  the  table  behind  him ;  for  Henry's 
monotonous  life  almost  needed  the  occasional  relief  of 
some  innocent  recreation,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  indulge  was  a  quiet  game  at  chess, 
when  he  felt  himself  unfit  for  anything  else.  He  was  a 
very  excellent  player,  though,  from  his  inability  to  lift 
liis  hands  to  the  board,  he  had  to  move  the  chessmen 
on  it  with  a  little  rod  which  he  held  between  his  teeth. 

''  Not  just  at  this  moment,  if  you  please,"  whispered 
Henry,  nodding  towards  his  uncle,  who  had  just  lifted 
up  the  Bible  again.  "  Let  it  stand  till  to>morrow,  and 
I  will  play  with  you  as  long  as  you  like." 

"  How  very  solemn  this  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew  is !" 


resumed  Mr.  Oadby.  '^  What  tremendous  motives  are 
here  brought  to  bear  on  the  heart  of  roan !  In  front 
of  us  God  places  the  attractions  of  bis  infinite  love,  a 
love  which  is  everlasting,  to  entice  us  onwards ;  while 
behind  us  he  sets  the  terrors  of  his  almighty  wrath, 
which  wrath  is  likewise  everlasting,  in  order  to  stir  its 
up  and  drive  us  forward.  And  the  torpid  soul  of  man 
needs  the  help  of  both  these  classes  of  influences.  May 
God  in  his  mercy  keep  each  of  us  under  the  felt  powers 
of  the  world  to  come !" 

"By  the  way,  Ralph,'*  said  Henry,  "  there  is  another 
of  the '  curseds'  of  the  Bible,  m  addition  to  those  which 
uncle  quoted  to  us  last  night :  '  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire.'  And  notice,  that  it  is  Jesus  who 
speaks  the  awful  words— Jesus,  who  is  himself  the  love 
of  Ood  become  incarnate.  It  seems,  then,  that  love 
can  curse*— that  incarnate  love  can  curse." 

''  I  don't  deny  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  carttll*  re- 
plied Ralph ;  "  though  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any 
of  the  bitterness  of  temper  in  it  which  is  implied  in  the 
word,  when  we  use  it  in  connection  with  man.  Like 
many  other  terms,  this  word  is  applied  to  God  by  way 
of  accommodation,  and  we  must  not  strain  it  too  for.*^ 

''  It  means  something,  Ralph,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby ; 
"  and  in  order  to  find  out  its  actual  meaning,  we  must 
carefully  and  prayerfully  compare  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture. '  The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous ;  but  the  wicked 
and  him  that  loveth  violence  his  soul  hateth.  Upon  the 
wicked  he  shall  rain  quick-burning  coals,  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  a  burning  tempest :  this  shall  be  the  portion  of 
their  cup.  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness."* 
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'^  How  dreadful  is  the  repetition  of  that  awful  figure 
of  fire/'  said  Heniy,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  solemnity. 
*''Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain' —  rain  implying 
tbandanoe,  I  suppose— '  qnick-huming  coals,  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  a  burning  tempest.'  And  this  is  to  be 
tbeir  only  portion  from  their  Maker^s  hands." 

"  But  these  are  merely  figures,  Henry,"  remonstrated 
Ralph. 

"Merely  figures,  dear  Ralph,"  replied  the  invalid; 
**bat  then  they  are  divinely  chosen  figures,  and  you 
msj  be  sure  that  the  dreadful  reality  goes  far  beyond 
them.  If  the  shadow  be  so  frightful,  what  must  the 
substance  be  ?  0  Ralph,  let  us  hasten  to  kisa  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  we  perish  from  the  way." 

"  I  have  quoted  the  psalm,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  '*  less 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  these  awful  terms  in 
Thich  the  wrath  of  God  is  set  before  us,  than  to  discover 
the  reason  which  is  assigned  for  all  this  severity  of 
anger.  So  far  from  Qod's  being  sud  to  love  the  finally 
impenitent,  as  Ralph  maintains,  his  soul  is  here  said 
to  hate  them ;  and  he  liates  them,  it  is  added,  because 
he  loveth  righteousness.  God's  holiness  secures  his 
hatred  of  sin ;  and  not  till  he  shall  cease  to  be  holy 
shall  the  wicked  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  hb  abhor- 
rence." 

"  And,  strange  to  say,  his  hatred  is  here  said  to  spring 
oat  of  his  love,"  added  Henry.  "*The  wicked  he 
bateth,  for  he  loveth  righteousness.'  While  Ralph  says 
that  God  cannot  hate  because  he  is  all  love,  the  Bible 
sajs  that  he  hates  -so  much,  just  because  he  loves  so 
much.  It  is  his  love  to  holiness  and  to  righteousness 
vhich  leads  him  to  abhor  everything  that  is  directly 
opposed  to  them.  And  I  cannot  conceive  of  love  and 
hatred  being  dissevered.  They  are  correlative  terms ; 
and  a  man's  capacity  for  love  measures  also  his  capacity 
for  hatred.  Infinite  love,  then,  implies  a  capacity  for 
infinite  hatred." 

'"No;  I  can't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
actual  hatred  in  Gk>d,"  said  Ralph,  shaking  his  head. 

"  But  the  psalm  now  quoted,  and  many  other  passages, 
flatly  contradict  you,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby.  "  *  The  wicked, 
snd  him  that  loveth  violence,  kU  soul  hateth.'  " 

^  I  believe  that  God  is  love,"  returned  Ralph—'*  all 
love,  only  love.  '  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled  against  him.' " 

^  Most  precious  and  most  delightful  truth,"  replied 
Mr.  Cadby';  **  but  you  must  surely  see  that  it  can  be 
honestly  appropriated  only  by  those  who,  like  the  pro- 
phet, humbly  claim  the  covenant  reUtionship  to  the 
Holy  One.  It  is  to  him  as  '  the  Lord  ova  God,'  that 
niercy  belongeth.  Tou  are  not  warranted  to  apply 
these  gracious  words  to  every  rebellious  sinner  who 
refuses  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  covenant,  and 
who,  therefore,  has  no  hope,  and  is  idthout  God  in  the 
world." 

"Mercy  belongeth  unto  God,"  said  Betty  modestly ; 
"but  there  is  another  verse  in  one  of  the  psalms 
which  says,  *0  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  be- 


longeth; 0  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shew 
thyser  " 

"  Very  true,  Betty,"  said  Mr.  Cadby  ;  "  and  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  add  to  your  present  apt  quota- 
tion. In  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy,  the  prophet 
Nahura  says, '  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth ; 
the  Lord  revengeth  and  is  furious ;  the  Lord  will  take 
vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth  wrath 
for  his  enemies.'  If  inspired  words  are  sufficient  to 
explode  your  fancy,  dear  Ralph,  these  words  of  God 
should  set  you  right" 

" '  Vengeance  is  mike  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,' " 
added  Henry. 

''  WeU,  I  might  have  quoted  either  or  all  of  these 
verses  as  well  as  you,"  said  Ralph,  a  little  peevishly ; 
<<  though,  from  the  way  in  which  you  fling  them  at  my 
head,  you  seem  to  think  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
them  before.  I  believe  that  God  hates  sin— not  sin- 
ners, however ;  I  believe  that  he  will  punish  sinners — 
that,  in  a  loose,  figurative  style  of  speech,  he  may  be 
said  to  revenge  it ;  but  that  God  is  capable  of  hating 
any  of  his  creatures,  or  of  punisliing  the  sins  and  mis- 
takes of  a  brief  lifetime  with  everksting  torments,  I 
emphatically  deny." 

"Torments,  Ralph!  no  one  has  named  the  word," 
said  Mr.  Cadby  softly.  "  Properly  understood,  how- 
ever, I  accept  the  term ;  and  I  take  notice  of  your  use 
of  it,  especially  in  connection  with  the  tone  in  which 
you  pronounced  it,  in  order  to  warn  myself  and  you 
that  we  must  not  allow  our  feelings  to  become  excited 
while  engaged  iii  an  inquiry  like  the  present.  If  we 
enter  on  it  with  the  inflammable  ardour  of  partisans, 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  its  being  useful  to  us." 

«  Thank  you,  uncle ;  I  agree  with  yon,"  replied  Ralph, 
more  gently.  "  I  only  mean  to  affirm  that  God,  so  good, 
so  full  of  love  and  tender  mercy,  could  have  kept  man 
from  falling  into  sin  at  all,  and  would  have  done  it,  if 
it  really  had  been  for  man's  own  interests  to  have  been  so 
kept.  He  saw,  however,  that  it  would  subserve  man's 
higher  blessing  that  he  should  fall  and  be  recovered ; 
and,  therefore,  for  man's  own  good,  he  permitted  him 
to  sin.  In  his  present  dealings  with  man  the  sinner, 
the  apparent  severity  of  God  is  purely  remedial  There 
is  in  it  not  even  the  slighest  infusion  of  the  vindictive, 
or  of  what  you  allow  yourselves  to  call  vengeance." 

"  We  call  it  vengeance !  Doesn't  the  Bible  speak  of 
divine  vengeance,  Ralph  7" 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  replied  Ralph ;  "  but  the  word  is 
used  by  way  of  figure,  and  we  must  make  use  of  the 
plainer  statements  in  order  to  interpret  the  figurative." 

"Well,  to  let  this  pass  for  the  present,"  said  Mr. 
Cadby,  "  I  should  like,  in  the  meantime,  to  know  what 
evidence  you  find  in  the  Bible  for  what  you  have  just 
said  about  God's  permitting  man  to  fall  into  sin." 

"  If  yon  want  me  to  give  you  a  text  which  speaks  ns 
I  have  spoken,  in  so  many  words,"  replied  Ralph, "  then 
I  have  none.  My  statement,  however,  is  in  summary 
the  concentrated  essence  of  the  entire  book.  The  genius 
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of  OhriiitiaDity  teaches  us  what  I  have  said  ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  any  other  theory  is  opposed  to  what  our  own 
hearts  can  discover  of  the  character  and  ways  of  God." 

**  Ah,  Ralph,  Ralph,  it  will  never  do,'*  said  Mr.  Cadby, 
in  a  sorrowful  tone.  *'  Yon  stand,  my  dear  boy,  on  very 
perilous  ground.  Of  the  blessed  character  and  ways  of 
God  ^ve  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  what  he  tells 
us  in  his  own  Word  ;  and  as  for  what  you  call  the  genius 
•of  Christianity,  I  am  unable  to  form  any  conception  of 
it  apart  from  individual  texts  and  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture. If  I  am  condemned  by  the  plain  language  of  the 
Bible,  I  can  never  be  supported  by  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  liave  often  noticed  that  speculators,  who 
frame  theories  like  yours,  invariably  base  them  on  their 
own  a  priori  reasonings.  And  what  else  can  they  do, 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible— no,  not  a  word— to 
warrant  them?" 

"Not  a  word !"  replied  Ralph,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance ;  "  why,  the  entire  Bible  is  on  our  side." 

"  Scarcely,  Ralph,  scarcely,"  whispered  Henry.  "  Of 
<;our8e,  when  men  form  a  theory  which  they  wish  to 
prove  by  Scripture,  they  are  tempted  to  wrest  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  this  is  very  perilous,  Ralph ;  men  may  do 
it  to  their  own  destruction.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Christ's  teachings  are  too  trying  for  sinful  men — 
nay,  even  for  yourself,  my  cousin.  The  hct  is,  they 
were  too  trying  for  the  disciples  who  followed  him  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh.  In  John  vL  we  read  of  some  who 
were  so  offended  with  the  Saviour's  words  that  they 
flung  up  their  discipleship  and  lefc  him.  Nay,  the 
twelve  were  shaken ;  but  instead  of  leaving  their  Divine 
Master,  they  left  their  own  high  imaginations,  and  ac- 
cepted his  trying  words.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes 
the  true  disciple  from  the  formal  The  formal  disciple 
is  offended,  and  either  casts  up  his  discipleship  or  tam- 
pers with  the  offensive  word,  so  as  to  take  the  offence 
out  of  it;  but  nothing  offends  the  genuine  disciple. 
Rather  than  alter  his  Master's  word,  he  will  alter  his 
own  self-willed  thoughts,  and  bring  intellect,  affection, 
and  will  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  But 
so  common,  so  natural,  is  this  perversion  of  Scripture 
to  an  irreverent  spirit,  that  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  error  of  the 
wicked.* " 

"  But  don*t  you  feel  a  something  within  you  revolt  at 
the  bare  idea  of  ascribing  vengeance  to  the  gracious 
God  ?"  asked  Ralph.  "  A  man  is  a  good  man  only  as 
he  is  incapable  of  cherishing  such  feelings  ;  and  there 
is  something  within  me  which  protests  vehemently 
when  I  hear  the  heavenly  Father  spoken  of  in  a  way  in 
which  I  would  allow  no  man  to  speak  of  my  Uncle 
Walter.** 

"Yes,  yes,  Ralph,**  replied  Mr.  Cadby;  "but  we  must 
<;arefiilly  discriminate.  Neither  you  nor  I  are  in  the 
place  where  it  is  our  duty  to  wield  the  awful  sword  of 
vindictive  retribution ;  nor,  indeed,  are  we  competent, 
to  do  it.  But  God  is  infinitely  able ;  and  though  you 
and  I,  the  meanest  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  govern- 


ment, are  forbidden  to  nsurp  his  prerogative,  he  iloes 
not  decline  to  exercise  it  himself.  Nay,  in  forbiddiug 
vengeance  to  us,  he  puts  the  prohibition  on  this  very 
ground :  *  Avenge  not  yourselves;  for  vengeance  is  miue, 
I  will  repay.'  But  what  have  you  to  object  to  the 
reverent  ascription  of  vindictive  justice  to  the  righteous 
Governor  of  the  universe  ?  *' 

"  Vindictive  justice !  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that  1  ** 
asked  Ralph.  "  I  prefer  to  think  and  speak  of  divine 
correction  as  fifitberly  chastisement*' 

« But  the  two  things  are  perfectly  distinct,'*  replied 
Mr.  Cadby ;  "  and  the  Bible  is  most  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  God  is  a  fiither,  and  be  risits 
his  erring  children  with  fatherly  chastisement;  but 
God  is  also  a  king,  and  he  punishes  impenitent  offenders 
in  his  righteous  anger.  In  its  own  place,  vindictive 
justice  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful.  As  fatherly 
chastisement  aims  at  the  good  of  the  chastened,  so 
judicial  punishment  aims  at  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  both  chastisement  and  punishment  aim  at 
good.  When  God  casts  a  beloved  child  into  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  he  is  seeking  good,  the  good  of  his  chastened 
child;  and  when  he  casts  a  hardened  rebel  into  the  horrors 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  the  good  God  is  equally  aiming  at 
good,  nay,  is  still  accomplishing  good,  though  in  this 
case  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  sufferer,  but  the  good  of 
the  universe  at  large.  While  the  Bible  ascribes  the 
fatherly  chastisements  to  God  as  their  author,  it  is  equally 
ready  to  ascribe  the  vindictive  justice  to  him,  siuce  it 
is  no  less  worthy  of  his  infinite  perfections.'* 

"No,  uncle,  I  believe  in  God's  love,**  said  Ralph 
firmly.  "As  for  the  severity  of  Which  you  speak,  I 
believe  there  is  none  of  it  in  God.** 

" '  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God,'  ** 
replied  Henry  softly.  "  Yes,  behold  his  severity  as  well 
as  his  goodness.  He  who  will  honestly  read  his  vbole 
Bible,  nay,  he  who  will  candidly  look  on  the  world  as  it 
is,  must  see  convincing  proofs  both  of  God's  goodness 
and  of  God's  severity.  '  If  this  be  the  way  to  heaven/ 
said  Thomas  Scott  on  his  death-bed,  '  what  most  the 
way  to  hell  be  ?  *  I  extend  his  principle ;  and  I  ask  my 
mathematical  cousin  to  work  out  as  a  problem  in  spiritual 
proportion  this  question:— If  God's  love  inflict  sach 
severe  sufferings  on  the  best  of  men,  as  we  daily  see  it 
do,  when  he  takes  up  the  parental  rod  to  chasten 
them,  what  shall  his  righteous  indignation  do  when  he 
turns  to  the  loorst  of  men,  and  laying  hold  of  the  sword 
of  the  executioner,  he  makes  bare  his  arm,  according  to 
the  terrible  figure  of  Isaiah,  in  order  that,  unencumbered 
by  the  loose  sleeve,  nothing  may  interfere  with  the 
terrible  vigour  of  the  blow.  Ah,  my  Ralph,  it  is  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  fall  in  this  way  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God." 


T^ 


"  But  what  good  will  it  do  them  to  destroy  Uieiu 
asked  Ralph. 

"  Good  !  it  will  do  the  universe  good,**  replied  Heary; 
"  but  as  for  the  good  of  the  criminal,  I  never  saw  one 
word  in  the  Bible  which  seemed  to  suggest  that,  in 
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pimisbing  him,  the  righteous  Judge  was  consul tiug  his 
iaterests.    He  suffers  as  an  example.*' 

'^  Xot  at  all,"  said  Kalph.  **  Your  theory  may  lead 
joii  to  fancy  so,  but  the  Bible  never  says  it" 

Mr.  Gadby  slowly  repeated  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Jude:  '"And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day.  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and 
the  cities  about  them  in  like  manner,  giving  themselves 
over  to  fornication,  and  going  alter  strange  flesh,  are  set 
forth /ar  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire.'  'Everlasting  chains!'  'Eternal  fire!'  And 
this  is  said  to  be /or  an  example;  an  example  of  what  1 
^d  an  example  for  the  benefit  of  whom  ? " 

The  rain  had  been  sUckening  for  a  little  while,  and 
Ralph  bad  some  hope  that  he  would  not  be  whoUy  de- 
prived of  his  evening  stroll.  As  he  looked  out  of  the 
Uoor,  attempting  to  read  as  well  as  he  could  the  weather 
indications,  a  young  stranger  approached,  and  asked 
whether  Mr.  Cadby  had  got  tea  and  family-worship 
over.  He  seemed  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  household 
arrangements  that  Balph  at  once  ushered  him  in  among 
his  friends.  It  was  their  young  minister ;  and  as  Ralph 
had  heard  him  frequently  spoken  of  with  the  greatest 
atfectionateness,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  resume  his 
aeat.  He  too  had  been  confined  to  the  house  by  the 
heavy  rain  ;  and,  as  the  manse  was  but  a  short  way  off, 
be  bad  stepped  down  to  Mr.  Cadby's,  secure  of  finding 
him  and  his  nephews  within  doors.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  not  only  because  it  was  his  happy  duty  to  exercise 
bis  ministry  in  the  house  of  afSiction,  but  because  he 
found  a  visit  as  refreshing  to  himself  as  it  was  deligbt- 
fol;  and  while  the  family  thought  of  his  visits  only  in 
connection  with  the  help  he  brought  them,  he  himself 
was  conscious  rather  of  what  he  got  than  of  what  he  gave. 

After  a  little  general  conversation,  Mr.  Gadby  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  consulting  him  about  a 
qaestion  of  Greek  interpretation  which  he  felt  himself 
incompetent  to  settle,  and  for  his  own  view  of  which 
Ralph  had  insisted  with  the  most  inflexible  dogmatism. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  the  minister, "  I  believe  that  the  Greek 
vonl  aionios,  rendered  in  the  English  Testament '  ever- 
lasting' and  'eternal/  is  very  properly  so  rendered. 
Its  meaning  implies  unending  duration." 

"  But  the  word  is  often  applied  to  objects  which  exist 
<inl7  for  a  limited  space  of  time,"  said  Balph.  "Is  it 
not  so?" 

"  It  sometimes  is  so  applied,"  returned  the  minister ; 
"  and  one  can  easily  see  how  it  came  to  be  so.  The 
*  everlasting  hills,'  for  instance,  we  say  in  English  as  well 
as  in  Greek.  The  Greek  word  aionios,  however,  pro- 
perly signifies  everlasting,  and  this  in  its  strictest  sense. 
The  other  uses  of  it  are  merely  in  the  way  of  popular 
latitude." 

"What  b  the  etymology  of  the  word  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Cadby.  "  Perhaps  that  may  throw  some  light  upon  its 
Cleaning;  at  least  etymology  frequently  does." 


^^Aion,  the  noun,  cornea  from  two  words,  of  which  the 
one  signifies  always,  and  the  other  being,  or  existing; 
so  that  etymologically  the  word  means  ^always 
existing^  " 

"  So  far  that  is  very  satisfactory,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby. 

"  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  word  aionios 
does  not  truly  involve  the  idea  of  a  proper  eternity,** 
said  Ralph  respectfully. 

"Then  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  misled,"  replied  the 
minister.  The  word  in  Hebrew  for  eternity,  properly  so 
called,  is  (Ham ;  and  this  word  is  continually  rendered 
by  aion,  and  its  adjective  aionios^  in  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.  These 
two  words,  aion  and  aionios^  are,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
two  words  which  are  principally  employed  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  describe  the  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment." 

"  Does  this  Hebrew  word  6lam  occur  often  in  the 
Old  Testament  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  Hundreds  of  times,"  replied  the  tninister ;  "  and  I 
feel  quite  certain  that  aion,  or  its  derivatives,  is  employed 
to  translate  it  some  hundreds  of  times." 

"  And  the  meaning  of  (Ham,  you  say,  is  eternity  f  " 
siud  Mr.  Cadby  inquiringly. 

"  As  to  its  proper  meaning  there  is  scarcely  any  room 
for  doubt,"  replied  the  minister.  "  It  signifies  un- 
limited duration— that  is,  eternity,  properly  so  called. 
'The  etertial  God,'  for  instance.  'The  everlasting 
covenant.'  *  Everlasting  joy.'  'I  have  loved  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love.'  '  From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting thou  art  God.' " 

"  And  does  it  never  occur  in  a  modified  sense,  as 
applied  to  subjects  of  which  a  proper  eternity  cannot  be 
affirmed  ? "  asked  Ralph. 

"  It  does,"  said  the  minister ;  "though  this  is  only  itp 
secondary  use ; — a  use  so  much  less  frequent  than  the 
other,  that  no  one  could  think  of  regarding  it^as  anything 
more  than  exceptional  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  this 
secondary  use  of  the  word  is  still  less  frequent  in  the  case 
of  aionios  in  the  New  Testament,  than  in  that  of  6lam 
in  the  Old.  In  fact,  so  far  as  genuine  ex^iesis  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  scarcely  room  for  controversy  on  this 
word  aionios.  It  properly  signifies  everlasting,  eternal, 
and  nothing  else." 

"  And  that  word  aionios  is  the  word  which,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  employed  where  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  spoken  of  ? "  asked  Mr.  Cadby. 

"  Generally,  but  not  quite  exclusively,"  replied  the 
minister. 

"  But  is  it  not  strange,"  suggested  Ralph,  "  that 
there  should  be  such  a  secondary  use  of  the  wprd  as 
you  have  admitted  ?  How  can  you  tell  which  of  its 
two  meanings  is  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  any  given  case  ? " 

"There  can  no  difficulty  arise  on  this  point,"  re- 
plied the  minister.  "  What  would  the  post-master  of 
this  village  do,  if  a  letter  should  come  to  the  office  ad- 
dressed simply  to  Mr.  Medburst?  I  fancy  he  would 
send  it  without  scruple  to  the  Earl's  factor,  as  being 2>ar 
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excellence  the  Mr.  Medhuni  of  the  place;  and  only 
after  it  had  been,  found  not  to  be  meant  for  him,  would 
it  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Henry  here.  So  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  aionios.  If  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
admits  of  its  being  understood  in  its  proper  and  general 
sense  of  etejmal,  then  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted ;  but  if 
it  does  not  admit  of  this,  then,  but  only  then,  we  may 
fall  back  upon  its  secondary  meaning.  In  fact,  almost 
any  word  may  be  used  in  a  modified  and  accommodated 
sense ;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  the  exceptional 
use  of  the  word  as  the  only  proper  one,  and  to  force  this 
meaning  on  it  in  every  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  If 
you  are  warranted  to  argue  that  because,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  word  '  everlasting '  is  applied  to  subjects 
which  have  a  long  but  not  an  unlimited  existence,  it 
must  be  always  interpreted  in  this  sense,  the  atheist 
would  be  equally  warranted  to  appropriate  your  logic, 
and  to  argue  that  because  in  a  few  passages  the  word 
Ood  is  applied  to  human  kings  and  judges,  therefore  it 
is  applied  only  to  them,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
the  entire  Bible  as  a  reference  to  a  Supreme  and  Infinite 
Being.  And  why  should  you  object  to  the  atheist's  so 
arguing ;  you  argue  in  tliis  same  style  yourself." 

*'  Could  no  other,  or  at  least  no  less  ambiguous,  term 
have  been  used,''  asked  Ralph,  ^'  to  express  the  proper 
eternity  of  such  punishment ;  that  is,  if  the  inspired 
writers  had  really  wislied  to  express  this  idea  without 
any  dubiety  whatever?" 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that  other 
words  or  phrases  might  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  do  emphatically  deny  that  any  word  or 
set  of  words  could  be  more  appropriately  used  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  this  thought.  I  endorse  the  de- 
cided language  of  Dr.  Doddridge  on  Rev.  xx.  10 :  'No 
phrase  can  more  strongly  express  a  proper  eternity  than 
this.' " 

''  The  Bible  certainly  speaks  in  many  passages  of  a 
proper  eternity,"  said  Mr.  Cadby ;  "  may  I  ask  if  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  meaning  is  unmistakable,  it 
makes  use  of  expressions  stronger  or  clearer  than  those 
which  are  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked?" 

"It  does  not,"  replied  the  minister;  "and  if  the 
terms  employed  are  insufficient  to  establish  the  proper 
eterniiif  of  future  punishment,  then  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  from  Scripture  an  eternity  at  all.  We  have 
no  stronger  proofs  that  Qod  is  eternal  than  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  to  be  eternal ;  no  more 
convincing  statements  as  to  the  eternity  of  future  re- 
wards than  we  have  as  to  the  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishment." 

"But  I  am  informed  that  aionios hB&  no  necessary 
reference  to  duration  at  all,"  said  Ralph.  "  It  is  alleged 
to  be  descriptive  only  of  moral  and  spiritual  character ; 
and  this  statement  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  defini- 
tion of  eternal,  that  is  of  aionial  life,  given  us  in  John 
xvii.  3 : '  And  this  is  life  aionial,  that  they  might  kriow 
thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
sent.'  If  the  life,  which  is  here  styled  aionial  life,  consists 


in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ,  then  it  is  a  present 
as  well  as  a  future  life,  and  its  quality  of '  aionial '  de- 
scribes its  spiritual  character,  not  its  everlasting  dura- 
tion." 

"I  should  prefer  to  say  that  it  is  the  wordMife/ 
rather  than  the  word  'aionial,'  which  includes  in  it  this 
reference  to  spiritual  character,"  said  the  minister. 
"  We  all  know  what  the  common  notion  of  life  is ;  bat 
the  true  life  consists  in  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  through  Christ  This  life,  overlooked  as  it  is 
by  men  who  glory  in  their  fleshly  life,  which  is  only 
death  in  sin— this  true  life  is  the  abiding  life,  the  ever- 
lasting Ufe,  the  life  in  which  all  who  thus  live  shall  live 
for  ever." 

"Then  this  word  aionial  has  reference  to  eternal 
duration,  even  in  this  passage?"  queried  Mr.  Cadby. 

"  It  clearly  has,"  replied  the  minister ; "  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  the  word  has  reference  only  to  continued 
existence,~'a^iray«  being, ^  as  we  saw  from  its  ety- 
mology. That,  sometimes  at  least,  it  can  liave  no  other 
meaning  whatever^  we  shall  see  if  we  cast  a  glance, 
however  hurried,  at  the  balanced  antithesis  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
18 :  *  For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  bat 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,'  or  aionial. 
Now,  what  can  aionial  possibly  signify  in  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this,  except  perpetuity  of  duration  ?  Look  at 
the  carefully  balanced  terms :— things  seen,  things  not 
seen :  the  things  seen  are  things  which  exist  but  for  a 
season;  the  things  not  seen  are  aionial — that  is,  as  the 
antithesis  requires,  not  for  a  season— in  other  words, 
they  are  everlasting." 

"  I  should  say  that  this  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory," 
said  Mr.  Cadby ;  "  but  can  you  inform  us  whether  the 
two  words  in  the  passage  which  we  have  been  reading 
to-night  be  related— I  mean  the  two  which  are  ren- 
dered respectively  everlasting  and  etenial,  in  the  verse» 
'  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  bat 
the  righteous  into  life  eternal.' " 

"  You  have  been  reading  in  Matthew  xxv.,"  replied 
the  minister.  "  Well,  the  two  words  are  more  than  re- 
lated ;  they  are  identical.  It  is  this  very  word  aionio* 
which  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  rendered  eifr- 
lasting,  and  in  the  latter  half  eternal.*  I  may  add, 
that  aion  and  aionios  are  employed  about  sixty  times 
in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  the  duration  of 
future  blessedness,  and  twelve  times  to  describe  the 
duration  of  future  punishment  Now,  why  in  the  one 
set  of  passages  we  should  interpret  the  words  as  ex- 
pressing a  proper  eternity,  while  in  the  other  set  of 
passages  we  are  to  interpret  the  same  words  as  express- 
ing a  limited  period,  I  am  altogether  unable  to  see." 

"  And  so  must  every  reverent  reader  of  the  Bible  be,' 
said  Mr.  Cadby ;  "  for  my  part,  I  cannot  well  unJer- 

*  ' '  The  original  word  is  the  same  in  both  clatues ;  and  he  mast  te 
blinded  bj  Satan  in  no  ordinary  degree  who  will  risk  hb  iromor 
tal  soul  and  its  eternal  intereaU  on  interpreting  the  same  won! 
temporary  in  one  clause,  and  eternal  in  another,  of  the  ^an*" 
verse  ;  and  if  the  punishment  be  eternal,  there  can  be  bo  pl»<* 
for  annihilation,  or  for  final  restltutloa"— 5Vof«  tm  Malt  xxv  «. 
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staiid  ho\r  men  can  allow  themselves  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  inspired  words  in  this  fashion.*' 

*' There  is  another  passage/'  continued  the  minis- 
ter, *^  of  a  similar  character  in  Daniel  xii.  2 :  '  Many 
of  tbeiu  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake, 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt.'  By  every  law  of  correct  interpreta- 
tion, ve  most  infer  that  if  everlasting  means  ^erlasting 
in  the  one  clause,  it  means  everlasting  also  in  the  other." 

"Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  us,"  said  Henry,  "what 
were  the  opinions  on  this  subject  which  commonly  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  The 
knowledge  of  this  may  cast  some  little  light  upon  our 
Savioui^s  words,  and  especially  upon  his  use  of  terms 
whicli  were  perhaps  in  common  use  among  his  contem- 
poraries." 

^  From  Josephus,  from  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras, 
trm  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  we  learn  that  the 
Jews  of  that  age  almost  universally  held  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  let  us 
read  the  clear  statements  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  con- 
tnulicting  the  popular  opinion,  he  has  corroborated  and 
authenticated  it  in  the  most  decided  way  possible." 

*'But  you  don't  mean  to  refer  to  these  spurious 
books— the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Shepherd  of  Ilermas, 
and  Bitch  like— as  authorities  on  this  question;  do 
you? "asked  Ralph. 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  the  minister  hastily  ex- 
pUuned.  "  There  is  no  authority  on  this  question  but 
the  Bible.  I  brought  forward  these  writers  only  as  wit- 
uesses  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  opinion  prevailed  in  a 
certain  age." 

"Clearly,  clearly,"  said  Mr.  Cadby;  "and  your  wit- 
nesses, I  doubt  not,  sufficiently  prove  the  fact.  What 
meaning  do  you  think,  sir,  would  the  hearers  of  our 
Lord,  with  their  theological  .prejudices,  be  likely  to 
attach  to  this  word  aionial,  when  they  heard  him  apply 
it  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ? " 

"I  do  not  see,"  answered  the  minister,  "that  our 
Lord's  hearers  could  well  understand  him  to  mean  any- 
thing else  than  that  the  punishment  was  to  be  truly 
eternal  Josephus  informs  us  that  both  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Essenes  taught  the  proper  eternity  of  future 
punishment ;  and,  therefore,  pur  blessed  Savioui^s  use 
of  the  ordinary  language  must  have  made  the  same  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  that  the  word 
everiasting  makes  on  a  Scottish  audience,  when  it  is 
told  in  similar  terms  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  to  be  everlasting." 

"  But  some  of  the  original  terms  which  the  inspired 
writers  employ,  when  they  speak  of  this  subject,  are 
much  less  decided  than  the  translation  of  them  in  the 
English  Bible  would  seem  to  indicate,"  said  Ralph. 
"  I  aiQ  assured  that  the  English  Bible  gives  a  much 
darker  tinge  to  this  dogma  than  the  original  Qreek 
docs." 

It  does  not,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  minister. 
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"  A  disputatious  controversialist  can  pick  out  imaginary 
flaws  in  the  roost  faultless  rendering ;  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  language  of  inspiration  is  as  awfully  solemn 
in  the  original  as  in  its  English  translation.  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  Greek  yourself,  your  safest  course  will 
be  to  cancel  the  statements  of  partisans  on  the  one  side, 
by  the  contradictory  statements  of  partisans  on  the 
other,  and  to  stick  by  the  verdict  of  your  English 
Bible." 

"  That  is  our  only  safe  and  reverent  course,"  added 
Mr.  Cadby.  "  For  you  and  me,  Ralph,  Qod's  utterances 
on  this  question  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  Bible ; 
and,  since  the  Bible  is  a  divine  revelation^  its  testimony 
must  be  absolutely  final." 

"The  English  Bible  speaks  very  solemnly  of  the 
coming  punishment  of  impenitent  sinners,"  replied  the 
minister ;  "  not  only  in  regard  to  its  hopeless  eternity, 
but  also  in  regard  to  its  unbearable  intensity.  '  If  an- 
man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  the  same  shaL 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  which  is  poured 
out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ; 
and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  is 
the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lamb ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendetb 
up  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor 
night.'  What  awful  words !  The  wine  is  the  wine  of 
Gk)d's  wrath ;  and  this  terrible  wine  is  contained  in  the 
cup  of  his  indignation.  And  this  wrath  admits  of  no 
mitigation ;  for  the  wine  is  poured  out  without  mixture. 
And  then  the  awfnl  subject  is  set  before  us  under  an- 
other set  of  figures.  The  wicked  are  tormented — 
tormented  in  fire— in  fire  and  brimstone— theur  torment 
smokes— and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  this  without  pause  by  day  or  by 
night !  AVhat  means  all  this  dreadful  accumulation  of 
alarming  figures,  if  it  be  not  to  keep  us  from  the  error 
into  which  many  seem  to  be  determined  to  precipitate 
themselves?" 

"  *  Wrath '  and '  indignation'  I "  said  Mr.  Cadby.  «  The 
two  words  seem  to  be  nearly  synonymous,  but  there 
must  be  some  distinction  between  them." 

"The  one  means  boiling  indignation,"  replied  the 
minister ;  "  the  other  means  abiding  wrath :  and  the 
two  words  together  combine  the  ideas  of  intensity  and 
perpetuity  of  anger." 

"  *  The  smoke  of  the  torment  ascendeth  for  ever  and 
ever,'"  said  Henry  with  great  feeling.  ^^ ^Ascendeth* 
not  shall  ascend ;  the  present  tense  making  the  per- 
petuity more  emphatic.  And  the  angry  One  who  thus 
displays  his  holy  anger  is  omnipotent;  for  when  the 
Lord  Jesns  shall  come  to  judge  the  world,  *  he  treadeth 
the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty 
God.'  *  Fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God ' !— why , 
the  words  fall  on  one's  heart  like  the  strokes  of  a 
hammer." 

"  Let  us  thank  the  gracious  Speaker  for  these  start- 
ling words,"  said  the  minister;  "for  they  are  spoken 
in  perfect  mercy.    As  good  Matthew  Henry  says,  <  God 
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thieatens,  that  he  may  not  strike.'  Let  us  flee  to  the 
refuge  provided  for  us  in  the  person  and  work  of  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  and  let  us  abide  in  him." 

"  Our  worthy  Betty,"  added  Henry,  "  often  quotes  a 
sentence  of  her  favourite  Baxter :  '  Let  deserved  be 
"written  on  the  door  of  hell ;  but  on  the  door  of  heaven 
and  life,  the  free  gift.'" 

The  minister  shortly  after  took  his  departure;  and 
Ralph,  unwilling  to  lose  his  evening  stroll,  got  down 
upon  the  sandy  beach.  And  his  friends,  the  nervously 
timid  Henry  especially,  were  beginning  to  be  a  little 
anxious  about  him  ere  he  returned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  not  till  next  day  at  dinner  that  Ralph  joined 
the  family  circle.  Fond  of  the  rod,  he  had  been  several 
hours  pursuing  his  sport  ere  Henry  was  lifted  out  of 
bed  to  recommence  the  routine  of  his  monotonous  day. 
So  soon  as  dinner  was  over  the  little  company  adjourned 
to  the  garden,  where  the  heavy  shade  of  the  grand  old 
trees  formed  a  delightful  screen  from  the  scorching 
sunshine  of  a  cloudless  summer  afternoon.  Ralph  was 
the  first  to  revert  to  the  conversation  of  the  previous 
evening,  which  he  did  by  repeating  in  a  light  and  cheer- 
ful tone, — 

"  Then  fare  thee  weel,  Auld  Nickle-ben ; 
O  wad  ye  tak'  a  thocht  and  men' 
Ye  aibllns  micht — I  dinna  ken — 
Yet  hae  a  stake." 

Ere  he  had  finished  his  quotation,  however,  the  sad- 
dened face  of  his  uncle^  and  the  unsympathizing  glance 
of  Henry*s  soft  blue  eye,  rebuked  his  levity  in  a  way 
which  he  felt  to  be  more  pungent  than  any  verbal  re- 
proof would  have  been,  and  which  made  him  pause  ere 
he  had  finished  the  stanza. 

*'  If  I  err  in  my  opinion,"  said  Ralph  after  a  pause, 
^'  I  err,  like  Paul,  through  ignorance ;  and  if  he  pleads 
his  ignorance  as  his  excuse,  I  hope  my  ignorance  shall 
equally  suffice  to  shelter  me." 

^'His  excuse!"  said  Mr.  Cadby  in  astonishment. 
^'  Why,  Paul  had  no  excuse;  and,  like  a  true  penitent, 
he  never  dreamed  of  offering  any.  So  long  as  a  man 
can  find  an  excuse  for  his  sins,  he  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  true  repentance.  And,  besides  this,  you  mustn't 
think  that  Paul  obtuned  forgiveness  merely  because  he 
had  sinned  through  ignorance." 

'<  He  seems  to  have  thought  so  himself,  at  least," 
retorted  Ralph.  " '  I  obtained  mercy,'  he  says,  '  be- 
cause I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbeliefl'  The  plea  is  an 
admirable  one ;  and  it  will  be  found  at  last  long  enough 
and  broad  enough  to  cover  with  its  kindly  shelter  the 
vast  majority  of  human  sinners.  And  why  not  ?  Paul's 
ignorance  secured  Paul's  pardon ;  why  should  not  the 
ignorance  of  the  myriads  secure  theirs  ?" 

''But  you  can't  surely  mean  to  say  that  Paul's 
ignorance,  alone  and  by  itself,  procured  Paul's  forgive- 
ness ? "  asked  Mr.  Cadby  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 


''I  mean  only  to  affirm  what  the  apostle  himself 
affirms,"  answered  Ralph ;  "  that  he  received  forgive- 
ness because  the  sin  which  he  had  committed  had  been 
committed  ignorantly  in  unbelief.  And  I  draw  the 
warrantable  inference  from  these  words,  that  all  irbo 
similarly  err  through  ignorance  shall  be  simihirly 
forgiven." 

"Most  astounding  inference!"  said  Mr.  Cadby. 
"  Does  not  the  chapter  read  last  night  give  your  extra- 
ordinary  theory  the  flattest  contradiction  possible? 
The  selfish  sinners  whom  the  Judge  condemns  M 
back  on  your  very  plea.  'When  saw  we  thee  an 
hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  thee  ?  We  never 
dreamed  that  it  was  thee  whom  we  were  driving  from 
our  doors;  like  thy  apostle  Paul,  we  neglected,  we  per- 
secuted thee  in  the  completest  ignorance  that  it  was 
thyself.'  But  what  does  he  reply  to  their  pleading  I 
*  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed.'  The  fact  is,  the  apostle 
means  to  teach  us,  not  that  he  was  forgiven  becaose  he 
sinned  in  ignorance,  but  that  his  ignorance  made  his 
sin  a  forgivahU  one.  Had  the  sin,  which  was  com- 
mitted in  ignorance,  been  committed  in  the  full  know* 
ledge  of  its  peculiar  sinfulness,  it  could  not  hare  been 
forgiven  under  any  circumstances.  In  this  case  it 
would  have  come  under  the  eatery  of  those  peculiar 
sins  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks  when  he  says,  'All 
sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blas- 
phemies wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme ;  bat 
he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damna- 
tion.' Because  of  the  apostle's  ignorance,  his  sin  was  a 
pardonable  one ;  and^  therefore,  when  he  repented  and 
believed,  he  was  freely  pardoned." 

As  they  thus  sat,  the  shrill  harsh  cry  of  an  excited 
woman  was  suddenly  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  wall.  It  came  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
cottagers,  who  was  speaking  angrily  and  foolishly  to  her 
disobedient  boy. 

"  Is't  there  ye're  yet,  ye  young  blackguard,  after  a' 
the  warnings  I  gied  ye  no  to  taigle ;  is't  there  ye're  jet, 
partlin*  wi*  your  bools  ?  Oh,  you  unhanged  vagabond, 
if  I  get  my  fingers  on  you,  I'll  murder  you — Fll  cut  your 
throat,  you  viUain— Pll— ril-ril— yes,  Fll  do't,  though 
I  be  hanged  for't"  Slowly  the  disagreeable  sounds 
passed  away  along  the  road  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  From  the  tone  of  his  replies  the  boy 
seemed  to  be  one-fourth  penitent,  and  three-fonrtlis 
defiant;  only  he  took  a  little  care  not  to  fall,  just  at  the 
moment,  into  his  mother's  hands,  lest  it  should  cost 
him  4i  very  slight  bufiet  or  two.  He  knew  that  in  half 
an  hour,  or  less,  his  mother  and  he  would  be  on  the  old 
terms.  His  experience  in  the  past  furnished  him  with 
a  vocabulary,  which  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  real 
meaning  of  such  expressions  as  "cut  your  throat," 
"skin  you,"  "murder  you  "  —  phrases  which,  on  his 
mother's  lips,  represented  something  very  much  less 
than  their  ordinary  meaning  in  any  English  dictionary. 
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"What  a  shockiDg  way  of l)ringing  up  children ! "  be- 
gan Ralph;  for  they  were  all  affected  by  the  melancholy 
incident  "  I  have  never  heard  anything  of  a  similar 
kind  quite  so  gross.  Why,  that  foolish  woman  could 
not  devise  a  more  successful  plan  for  training  her  poor 
boy  to  lying,  idleness,  deceit,  bad  temper,  revenge,  and 
every  conceivable  abomination,  than  the  plan  she  has 
hit  on." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  his  uncle,  dreamily. 
^  By  the  way,  I  must  speak  to  her  about  it,  though  it 
will  need  to  be  done  with  great  wisdom  and  gracious- 
ness.  In  the  meantime,  Ralph,  may  I  ask  whether  this 
incident  suggests  anything  to  you  ? " 

"  Nothing,  beyond  what  I  have  already  named,"  re- 
plied Ralph. 

"Does  any  thought  occur  to  you,  Henry  ?"  continued 
Mr.  Cadby. 

'*  I  almost  fear  to  give  utterance  to  my  thought,  it  is 
80  very  distressing,"  replied  Henry.  "  Cousin  Ralph 
seems  to  imagine  that  the  Qod  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness is  treating  his  creatures  in  some  such  fashion  as 
this  ignorant  and  foolish  mother  treats  her  boy.  He 
seems  to  look  on  God*s  awful  threatenings  as  if  they 
were  never  seriously  meant  to  be  fulfilled;  as  if ,  in  fact, 
the  strong  language  of  the  Bible  were  every  whit  as 
idle  as  the  strong  words  of  this  most  incompetent 
mother." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Ralph;  "I  certainly  do  not 
slight  God's  solemn  threatenings,  as  you  insinuate. 
He,  at  least,  shall  certainly  do  what  he  has  really  said 
he  will  do ;  but  the  question  between  you  and  me  turns 
very  much  on  this  last  point— the  interpretation  of  his 
words.  I  do  not  literalize  the  words  of  Scripture  so 
iJolatrously  as  you  do.  I  don't  understand /;•«  to  mean 
literal  fire,  nor  brimstone  to  mean  the  sulphur  of  com- 
merce, nor  the  womi  to  mean  a  literal  reptile ;  nor  do 
I  presume  to  measure  the '  ever  and  ever,'  or  rather  the 
*  ages  and  ages,'  by  any  exact  %  erbal  chronometer.  I 
interpret  these  expressions  freely,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  figurative  analogies." 

"But  we  don't  literalize,  as  you  suggest,"  replied 
Mr.  Cadby.  "  What  may  be  signified  by  a  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  what  by  the  blackness  of  darkness,  the 
smoke  of  torment,  the  worm,  and  the  other  terrific 
figures  which  the  divine  Speaker  employs  to  afifect  us 
as  powerfully  as  our  nature  is  capable  of  being  affected 
—I  dare  not  dogmatize.  Two  inferences  I  am  forced 
to  draw  from  the  inspired  words :  first,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  to  be  most  dreadful  in  its  char- 
^^^r;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  also  to  be  everlasting  in 
its  duration.  To  these  two  conclusions  the  words  of 
the  record  shut  me  up ;  but  beyond  these  I  draw  no 
others." 

'^Let  us  take  care,  my  cousin,"  said  Henry,  softly, 
"  not  to  think  of  Qod  as  if  his  words  were  as  worthless 
as  t'a.t  poor  woman's.  He  certainly  means  what  he 
8&ys,  aud  he  will  certainly  do  what  he  means.  I  have 
^n  looking  over  a  number  of  passap:es,  and  I  cannot 


see  how  a  plain  man  would  be  able  to  draw  any  other 
conclusion  from  them  than  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  to  be  truly  everlasting." 

'*Tes,  Henry  dear,"  replied  Ralph;  "but  we  must 
not  attempt  to  determine  what  are,  and  what  are  not, 
the  actual  teachings  of  Scripture,  from  those  points 
merely  which  simple-minded  readers  are  able  to  dis- 
cover in  it  It  is  not  the  crude  first  findings  of  the 
commonplace  reader,  but  the  last  and  carefully  corrected 
findings  of  the  scientific  interpreter,  that  are  likely  to 
be  trustworthy.  The  starry  heavens  have  God  for  their 
author,  as  well  as  the  Bible ;  and  we  now  know  that  it 
is  not  the  ignorant  guesses  of  the  peasant,  but  the 
laboured  science  of  the  astronomer,  which  rightly  inter- 
prets to  us  the  page  whereon  God  has  inscribed  the 
declaration  of  his  own  glory." 

**  Eh,  Ralph,  you  strain  your  analogy  much  too  far,'* 
said  Mr.  Cadby.  "  You  must  remember  that  whatever 
the  starry  heavens  may  have  been  as  a  revelation  to 
unfiiUen  beings,  to  us  they  are  very  incompetent 
teachers.  By  our  mournful  fall  we  have  lost  our  capa- 
city for  reading  what  is  written  on  the  starry  page ; 
but  God  ha&  been  pleased  to  give  us  another  revelation, 
a  revelation  which  professes  to  teach  us  so  plainly  what 
we  need  to  know,  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  shall  not  miss  the  road  to  heaven,  if  he  will  only 
take  the  Bible  for  his  guide.  But  if  the  Bible  be  as 
unintelligible  to  simple-minded  men  as  the  starry  hear 
vens  are,  and  if  it  reveal  its  secrets  only  to  scientific 
men,  and  this  after  centuries  of  scientific  research,  then 
the  Bible  is  not  such  a  revelation  as  it  professes  to  be; 
for,  in  this  case,  it  reveals  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  race  absolutely 
nothing.  The  fact  is,  Ralph,  the  Bible  formally  ad- 
dresses itself  to  those  plain  and  unsophisticated  readers 
of  whom  you  speak  so  slightingly,  while  it  utters  its 
earnest  warning  against  the  misleading  influence  of 
human  wisdom." 

<'  Well,  I  will  admit  the  truth  of  much  that  you  have 
said,  unde,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  considerable  pause. 
'^I  will  also  agree  with  Henry  in  his  statement, 
though  he  must  allow  me  to  insist  that  the  support 
which  the  language  of  the  Bible  gives  to  his  theory  is 
only  apparent,  not  real.  For  the  wisest  ends,  doubt- 
less, God  has  made  use  of  ambiguous  words  on  this 
awful  subject — words  which  certainly  do  not  at  first 
hearing  seem  to  favour  my  view  of  the  matter,  though, 
on  a  closer  inspection,  they  are  found  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  it.  With  man  constituted  as  he  is,  per- 
haps it  was  necessary  to  speak,  at  least  for  a  time,  in 
this  ambiguous  way.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  good  for  us  to  have  been  told  the  full  truth  on  the 
subject." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  in  plain  terms,"  asked 
Mr.  Cadby,  "that  God  actually  utters  tlireatenings 
which  he  purposes  never  to  fulfil?  Will  you  dare  to 
impute  it  to  the  God  of  truth  that  he  speaJwS  to  us  in 
words  designedly  ambiguous,  intending  us  to  interpret 
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his  awful  threatenings  in  one  way,  and  thus  to  receive 
the  moral  benefit  of  our  happy  misinterpretation,  while 
yet  he  reserves  his  liberty  to  interpret  the  ambiguous 
terms  in  another  sense?  Surely,  Ralph,  yon  cannot 
dare  to  harbour  in  your  heart  such  a  hideous  thought. 
Prevarication  like  that  is  counted  anything  but  repu- 
table in  even  a  tenth-rate  lawyer.  On  such  a  theory  I 
have  only  to  remark,  that  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
repetition  of  the  original  lie  of  Satan  in  Eden,  when  he 
affirmed  that  God  did  not  mean  to  execute  his  apparent 
threatening ;  and  assured  our  first  parents  that  though 
they  should  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  they  should  not  die." 

''It  seems  very  wonderful  to  me,**  added  Heniy, 
''  that  Cousin  Ralph  should  expect  the  belief  of  a  lie 
to  be  morally  more  beneficial  to  man  than  the  belief  of 
the  tnith  would  have  been.  According  to  him,  the  be- 
lief of  the  truth  would  have  been  too  perilous  for  us, 
and  so  we  have  not  been  exposed  to  it  Our  gracious 
Teacher,  it  seems,  while  really  telling  us  the  truth,  has 
designedly  selected  words  which  convey  to  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  lie.  In  this  way  we  have  been  preserved 
from  the  dangers  into  which  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
would  have  plunged  us ;  till,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  kindly  lie,  our  feebleness  has  been  nursed  into 
such  a  measure  of  strength  that  we  can  now  bear  to  be 
taught  the  tnith — can  now  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
protection  of  the  lie,  since  our  infantile  helplessness 
has  outgrown  the  absolute  need  of  it  And  this,  it 
seems,  is  the  newest  and  most  improved  version  of  the 
gospel ! " 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  remon- 
strated Ralph,  a  little  nettled.  "I  only  hold  that 
ti-uth  is  profitable  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it ;  and  that,  with  ourselves  as  with 
the  Israelites  of  old,  Qod  is  keeping  back  certain  aspects 
of  the  truth,  which  he  would  have  revealed  more  fully 
to  us  had  it  not  been  for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts." 

Betty  had  had  occasion  to  attend  to  some  of  the 
wants  of  Henry,  and  while  ministering  to  these  she  had 
heard  part  of  the  preceding  conversation.  With  a  free- 
dom which  accorded  sufiiciently  well  with  her  actual  posi- 
tion in  the  family,  and  of  wliich,  so  far  as  speaking  was 
concerned,  she  was  seldom  reluctant  to  avail  herself,  she 
interjected  her  remarks  as  follows : — 

''  But,  Mr.  Ralph,  what  security  have  you  got  that 
Qod  doesn't  ettle  to  do  what  he  says  in  his  Word  he 
will  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  too  great  a  risk  to  ven- 
ture without  a  proper  warrant;  and  I  would  like  at 
least  some  bit  back-line  that  he  wouldna  let  me  come 
to  shame.  A  line  under  his  own  haun  would  content 
me,  but  I  could  scarcely  run  the  risk  on  ony  security 
short  o'  that  Folk  whyles  need  back-lines,  ye  ken.  I 
had  a  brother  who  was  ruined  through  over-blateness 
in  asking  for  ane.  And  if  a  wise  man  generally  shows 
his  wisdom  in  refusing  to  run  anything  like  a  needless 
risk,  I  wad  fain  be  wise  in  this  business,  and  wad  look 
for  good  security  that  the  case  is  as  you  tell  me, 
before  I  venture  my  eternal  weelfare  on  the  faith  o*t. 


If  God  really  says  '  everlasting  destruction,'  while  you 
tell  me,  wi'  a  knowing  look,  that  he  doesna  ettle  the 
'  everlasting'  to  be  everlasting  after  all,  I  would  need 
to  see  his  own  back-line  before  I  lippen  to  your  extra- 
ordinar*  explanation  o'  his  words.  What  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  Holy  One  always  meant  what  he  bad 
always  said ; — where  might  auld  Betty  find  heisell  whea 
it  was  too  late  to  repent  of  her  folly  ?" 

"That  is  a  most  important  remark,"  said  Heniy; 
"  and  I  for  one  will  join  Betty  in  her  scruples.  There 
is  another  consideration  which  I  wish  to  add.  Ralph 
seems  to  acknowledge  that  God  meant  us  to  understand 
the  threatened  punishment  as  an  eternal  one.  Since 
he  intended  ns-so  to  understand  it,  I  will  firmly  believe  it 
to  be  eternal,  and  I  will  counsel  all  my  friends  to  do 
the  same.  I  am  positively  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
searching  out,  and  of  seeing  through,  the  deeply  hidden 
purposes  of  God ;  nay,  of  so  seeing  through  them  that 
one  shall  not  be  deceived  by  them,  as  the  commonpbce 
and  simple-minded  are.  What,  Ralph !  shall  you  and 
I  propose  to  outwit  the  Omniscient  ?  Shall  we  detect 
and  expose  the  inconsistency  between  his  unuttered- 
thoughts  and  his  uttered  words?  Do  we  now  know 
how  to  be  wise,  not  only  as  gods^  according  to  the  first 
form  of  the  Satenic  lie,  but  to  le  wise  beyond  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  development  of  the  same  falsehood? 
I  tremble  at  the  daring  thought ;  and  certainly  I  am 
not  a  whit  reassured  when  I  read  in  the  Holy  Book, 
'  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  otcn  craftiness*  I  will 
sit  down,  a  child  and  simple-minded,  at  Ids  feet 
Since  he  means  me  to  read  the  word  as  a  threatening 
of  everlasting  punishment,  I  will  read  it  as  such ;  and 
I  will  not  permit  the  approach  of  a  doubt  to  shake  the 
constency  of  my  assured  faith  in  it" 

'*  I  always  feel,  uncle,  when  I  have  heard  yon  speak, 
that  you  entirely  misconceive  the  gracious  character  of 
the  blessed  God,"  said  Ralph  after  a  pause.  "Your 
misrepresentetions  of  him — undesigned,  of  course— are 
fitted  only  to  awaken  terror  and  mistrust  How  can  I 
love,  how  can  I  tnist,  a  Being  who  is  so  dreadful  ?  Show 
us  the  Fathei^-ihe  Father  of  all  his  children— their 
loving  Father  even  after  they  have  left  him  as  miser- 
able prodigals,— show  us  this  Father,  and  the  attractive 
display  of  this  infinite  love  will  win  the  heart  for  God." 

"  And  do  we  not,  dear  Ralph,  strive  to  direct  the 
most  guilty  and  wretehed  of  prodigals  to  the  long- 
suffering,  infinitely-gracious  heavenly  Father  I"  asked 
Mr.  Cadby  with  feeling.  "More  tender  love,  more 
unrestrained  mercy,  I  am  unable  to  imagine  than  the 
love,  the  mercy,  which  are  exhibited  to  sinners  in  the 
gospel.  I  defy  the  most  fervent  speaker  of  you  all  to 
expatiate  more  warmly  on  the  greatness  and  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  divine  mercy  than  I  am  prepared  to  accept; 
only  you  must  permit  me  to  remember  that  this  God, 
infinite  in  mercy,  is  also  infinite  in  holiness." 

"  I  wonder  whether  Ralph  has  learned  to  speak  as 
he  lias  now  done  from  his  own  experience,  or  from  mere 
theory,"  added  Henry.    "My  experience  has  been 
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ficaiitj,  and  my  range  uf  observation  has  been  narrow, 
hut  neither  of  them  agrees  with  Ralph's  statement 
that  men  would  be  universally  attracted  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  mere  love  of  God.  How  very  little  are  the 
zDoltitudes  influenced  in  their  practice  by  even  the 
amoont  of  faith  which  they  profess  to  have  already  in 
the  divine  goodness !  If  my  cousin  will  only  inquire, 
he  will  find  that  the  few  who  have  been  really  brought 
under  the  sweet  constraints  of  the  love  of  Christ  have 
generally  had  the  process  commenced  in  them,  not  by  the 
attractions  of  God's  fatherly  love,  but  by  the  terrors  of 
6od*s  righteous  anger  on  account  of  sin.  In  other  words, 
Ralph,  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  led  to  love 
and  serve  God  have  been  brought  by  the  very  revela- 
tion of  God*s  judgments  which  you  say  are  fitted  only 
to  repel, — Will  you  please  to  band  me  that  volume 
lying  on  the  seat  beyond  you?" 

Ralph  gave  his  cousin  the  book,  and  assisted  him  to 
find  the  place  he  wanted,  by  turning  over  the  leaves  for 
bim. 

**Tes,  thank  you,  there  it  is  now/'  said  Henry.  '^  This 
is  the  Life  of  Stephen  Grellet,  the  Quaker;  and  here  is 
the  account  of  his  first  awakening.  I  select  his  case 
simply  because  it  occurs  in  a  book  which  I  am  reading 
at  present;  but  you  may  see  the  same  principle  illus- 
trated in  almost  any  Christian  biography.  He  had  been 
an  infidel  previously ;  and  in  his  narrative  he  says,-T 
'  One  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  fields  alone,  my 
mind  being  under  no  kind  of  religious  concern,  nor  in 
the  least  excited  by  anything  I  had  heard  or  thought  of, 
I  was  suddenly  arrested  by  what  seemed  to  be  an  awful 
voice  proclaiming  the  words,  "  Eternity !  Eternity  1 
Etemi^ ! "  It  reached  my  very  soul ;  my  whole  man 
shook ;  it  brought  me,  like  Saul,  to  the  ground.  The 
great  depravity  and  sinfulness  of  my  heart  were  set  open 
before  me,  and  the  gulf  of  everlasting  destruction  to 
which  I  was  verging.  I  was  made  bitterly  to  cry  out, 
"  If  there  is  no  God,  doubtless  there  is  helL"  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  it.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as 
if  the  thundering  proclamation  were  yet  heard.'  Tes, 
Ralph,  this  is  but  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  God 
kills  whom  he  means  to  make  alive,  and  wounds  whom 
he  purposes  to  heal.  One  portion  of  his  Word  is  fitted 
for  the  seasonable  healing  of  the  wounded ;  but  the 
other  parts  are  equally  needed  for  the  wholesome 
wounding  of  the  callous  conscience." 

"*Ood  is  love,'  Henry  dear,"  replied  Ralph.  "That 
is  my  gospel,  and  a  glorious  gospel  it  is.  '  God  is  lov£.' 
He  not  only  feels  love— that  would  be  much ;  he  is  love 
—this  is  infinitely  more." 

"  Beautiful  and  most  precious  truth ! "  said  Henry. 
"  I  desire  to  open  eye  and  heart  to  give  it  the  widest 
entrance.  I  would  welcome  it  as  warmly  as  you  can  do. 
But  I  would  also  welcome  the  other  words  of  God,  for 
vhich,  Ralph,  you  have  neither  eye  nor  heart  Tour 
conception  of  the  Most  Holy  seems  not  to  differ  very 
much  from  that  of  the  poor  ignorant  savages  of  the 
^'icobar  islands,  when  the  missionaries  went  to  them. 


'  Oh,'  said  they, '  God  is  good ;  and  he  won^t  do  us  any 
harm.'    That  seems  a  duplicate  of  your  creed,  Ralph." 

"  It  certainly  comes  nearer  it  than  yours  does,"  re- 
plied Ralph;  "  and  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the 
missioiuuies  themselves  had  no  notions  which  were  less 
worthy  of  the  Glorious  One  than  were  those  of  the  poor 
savages." 

"  You  speak  exdutively  of  divine  love,  Ralph,"  said 
Mr.  Cadby,  "  as  if  the  Bible  had  never  hinted  to  us  that 
God  was  possessed  of  any  other  glorious  attribute  than 
love  alone;  or  as  if  the  providence  of  God  in  the  world 
around  us  displayed  nothing  before  our  eyes  but  happy 
illustrations  of  his  joy-creating  goodness.  So  far  from 
either  being  the  case,  the  revelation  made  us  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  revelation  made  us  in  providence,  agree 
in  telling  us  that  God  is  anything  whatever  rather  than 
what  you  fancy  him  to  be.  I  suppose  that  you  deny  the 
eternity  of  punishment  chiefly  because  you  caxmot  recon- 
cile it  with  your  ideas  of  divine  love  f ' 

"Not  exclusively,  uncle,"  replied  Ralph;  "  but  cer- 
tainly that  is  my  principal  reason  for  rejecting  the  un- 
amiable  dogma." 

"  And  how  can  you  reconcile  the  present  condition 
of  man,"  asked  Mr.  Cadby— "of  the  inoffiensive  and 
benevolent  as  well  as  the  lawless — with  the  same 
theories  of  divine  goodness  ?  Even  in  our  little  village 
here,  and  much  more  in  your  native  city,  you  may  find, 
in  any  single  day,  what  will  suffice  to  overturn  your 
notions  of  divine  mercy.  If  you  are  to  postulate  these 
notions  as  if  they  were  moral  axioms,  and  if,  because 
the  revealed  doctaine  of  everlasting  punishment  does  not 
perfectly  square  with  them,  you  are  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine as  an  error,  I  ask  you  how  you  can  contrive  to 
retain  your  fSaith  in  the  fact  that  it  is  God,  and  not  Satan, 
who  b  at  present  governing  the  world  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  world  is  quite  as  hard 
to  reconcile  with  your  favourite  dogma  as  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  can  be.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
your  reasonings,  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  God's  world,  under  God's  rule,  is  just 
as  we  see  it  This  consideration  is  enongb  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  those  principles  of  yours  —  principles  from 
which  it  might  have  been  demonstrated,  a  priori,  that  a 
system  of  things  like  that  in  which  we  are  now  living 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  in  a  universe  which 
was  governed  by  a  righteous,  merciful,  and  almighty 
Being." 

"I  do  not  quite  see  that,  uncle,"  replied  Ralph. 
"  There  is  certainly  much  evil  permitted  in  the  world ; 
but  it  is  man,  not  God,  who  commits  the  evil.  There  is 
also  much  good  as  well  as  evil.  But  among  all  the  sad 
sights  to  be  seen  here,  there  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  any- 
thing in  the  least  like  hell.  No,  uncle ;  the  things 
which  take  place  on  earth  sometimes  puzzle  me,  but  an 
eternal  hell  never  puzzles  me,  for  I  do  not  believe  it" 

"  Ah,  my  Ralph,"  said  Mr.  Cadby  with  a  sigh,  "  if  I 
were  to  indulge  in  reasonings  such  as  yours,  if  I  were  to 
stumble  over  your  difficulties,  I  would  find  my  tripping- 
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stones  a  great  deal  nearer  borne.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  roe  to  go  away  forward  into  anotber  world  in 
order  to  seek  them.  This  world  contains  quite  enough 
to  upset  me.  This  world,  did  I  say  ?— this  village,  this 
house  has  in  it  what  would  overwhelm  me.  Look  at 
yourself,  Ralph,  buoyant  in  spirit,  clear  in  judgment, 
strong  in  nerve  and  limb.  Life  to  you  has  been  full  of 
enjoyment  Now,  turn  to  your  two  cousins,  and  contrast 
their  lot  with  yours.  To  them  life  has  been  little  more 
than  a  long-drawn  sigh.  Tet,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
they  have  no  more  deserved  their  sore  affliction  than 
you  have.  They  did  nothing  to  procure  them  this  pro- 
tracted misery  of  years.  Yes,  I  do  believe  that  God  is 
perfect  m  his  justice,  and  perfect  in  his  love ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it,  not  because  my  purblind  eyes  can  trace  it  out, 
but  because  he  tells  me  so  himself  in  the  clearest  terms; 
and  believing  him  when  he  tells  me  this,  I  will  believe 
equally  the  other  statements  which  he  makes  along 
with  it." 

''But,  dear  unc3e,^'  said  Henry,  ^'you  speak  too 
strongly  of  my  trial.  Life  has  not  been  misery  to  me  ; 
it  is  strangely  mixed  with  joy.  Indeed  I  thank  God 
for  having  chosen  for  me  a  lot  so  pleasant,  for  having 
assigned  me  so  very  goodly  a  heritage." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Gadby,  his  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  ;  '*  but  the  joys  you  speak  of 
are  the  joys  of  faith,  while  I  am  speaking  of  your  case 
only  as  the  eyes  of  mere  reason  can  look  on  it.  Even  in 
this  aspect  of  it,  there  are  many  alleviations  in  your 
case;  such  alleviations,  indeed,  as  serve  to  make  your  lot 
actually  happy,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  lot  of 
many  others,  even  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  God  be 
love,  Ralph,  if  he  be  almighty,  if  he  be  nothing  else  but 
only  loving  and  almighty,  how  comes  it  that  his  world 
is  so  full  of  harmless  and  helpless  sufferers?  Does  he 
lack  the  disposition  to  make  us  happier  ?  Then  where 
18  his  love  ?  Does  he  lack  the  power  ?  Then  what  be- 
comes of  his  omnipotence  ?  Does  he  lack  neither  ? 
Then  what  means  a  whole  creation  groaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  together  until  now  ?  I  cannot  cut  my  way 
through  this  impenetrable  thicket  by  my  own  keen 
reasonings ;  I  can  only  cast  myself  on  God's  word  in 
simple  faith,  asking  him  to  lift  me  over  it.  With  your 
notions  of  divine  goodness  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  though  I  can  reconcile  it 
with  my  own,  for  I  can  reconcile  it  with  the  Bible. 
0  Ralph,  it  is  no  incredible  thought  to  me  that  God 
shaU  yet  terribly  punish  the  finally  and  impenitently 
wicked,  when  I  see  the  same  God  so  grievously  afflict 
those  who  are,  in  a  modified  sense  of  the  word,  person- 
ally innocent." 

"  But  how  can  sin  ever  deserve  a  punishment  which 
is  absolutely  everlasting  ?"  asked  Ralph.  "  I  can  never 
see  through  that,  uncle." 

"  No;  and  we  do  not  need  to  see  through  tV,"  replied 
Mr.  Cadby.  '<  Is  it  not  enough  that  God  assures  us  it 
will  be  so  ?  His  word  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  I  leave 
the  j  iistice  of  his  own  proceedings  with  himself.   I  might 


retort  on  you,  and  ask,  How  has  Henry  deserved  to  be 
bom  the  poor  helpless  object  which  you  see  him  to  be; 
or  how  has  William  deserved  a  stiU  darker  lot  7  Ah, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  master  the  mysteries  of  6od'& 
government;  let  us  therefore  wisely  refrain  from  reason- 
ing on  things  which  are  too  high  for  us,  and  let  us, 
instead,  listen  rather  to  Gk)d.  Indeed,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  sinners  should  be  able  to  estimate  rightly  the 
enormity  of  sin  ?  And  if  we  are  utterly  unable  to  do 
this,  how  foolish  is  it  for  us  to  decide  on  ^e  justice  or 
the  injustice  of  God's  dealings  with  it  2  He  alone  is  able 
to  weigh  with  accuracy  these  tremendous  matters ;  let 
us  be  wisely  satisfied  to  acquiesce  in  his  estimate,  both 
of  sin's  heinousness  and  of  sin's  deservings." 

"But  you  ought  to  remember,  unde,"  protested 
Ralph,  "  that  the  lot  of  my  poor,  dear  cousins,  however 
sorrowful  it  may  be,  vanishes  into  actual  nothing  when 
compared  with  everlasting  misery.  I  wonder  to  hear 
you  speak  of  the  two  things  in  the  same  breath." 

'^  I  do  not  compare  the  two,  dear  Ralph,"  replied  Mr. 
Cadby ;  "  for  there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  On 
the  same  principle,  however,  that  the  intentional  theil 
of  a  farthing  and  the  theft  of  a  million  of  pounds  sre 
equally  breaches  of  honesty,  and  are  therefore  equally 
impossible  to  a  man  of  genuine  integrity — on  this  prin- 
ciple, I  argue  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  ever-righteous  God  shotdd  perpetrate  a  wrong  in  the 
allotment  of  a  brief  human  life,  as  it  would  be  to  believe 
that  he  would  perpetrate  a  wrong  in  arranging  for  the 
immortality  of  an  immortal  creature.  I  insist  on  it, 
Ralph,  that  since  your  principles  are  such  that  they  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  God's  methods  of  procedure  on 
the  smaller  platform  of  a  short  life  on  earth,  it  is  most 
unsafe  for  you  to  make  these  same  principles  the  stan- 
dard by  which  you  presume  to  judge  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  foretold  procedure,  on  the  broader  platform  of  ev&- 
lasting  existence." 

"  But  how  can  the  sin  of  a  brief  lifetime  be  able  to 
accumulate  so  much  guilt  that  it  will  take  a  long,  long 
eternity  to  expiate  it  ? "  asked  Ralph.  '*  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  proportion  whatever  between  the  sin  and 
its  everlasting  punishment—a  punishment  whidi  you 
strangely  dignify  with  the  epithet  of '  righteous.'  Seventy 
years,  or  perhaps  not  even  the  half  of  it,  in  which  man 
sins— this  on  the  one  hand :  a  long  eternity,  during 
which  man  endures  the  agonizing  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  for  the  brief  term  of  sin— that  on  the  other  hand. 
I  cannot  believe  it  To  hang  a  child  for  the  diildish 
theft  of  a  gooseberry  would  be  an  unspeakably  better 
adjustment  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence ;  and  yet 
no  sane  man  would  hang  a  child  for  a  goosebeny.  Shall 
the  righteous  God  do  what  is  still  less  righteous  ?" 

"  Ah,  Ralph,  you  must  beware  of  speaking  so  strongly, 
or  of  thinking  so  irreverently,"  said  Mr.  Cadby.  "  You 
entirely  misapprehend  the  whole  case.  That  a  man's 
condition  of  sin  and  of  misery  in  the  coming  world  is  to 
be  regarded  as  penal  and  retributive,  on  account  of  his 
misdoings  here,  and  especially  on  account  of  his  rejec- 
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tioii  of  the  gospel— this  I  assuredly  believe.  But  that 
the  long  series  of  sufferings  yonder  is  to  be  regarded 
as  God's  inflictions,  meant  to  punish  merely  the  short 
series  of  sms  committed  here— this  I  do  not  believe;  and 
yet  it  is  this  very  notion  that  you  impute  to  us.  The 
grand  reason  for  man^s  future  misery  is  to  be  sought,  not 
Id  his  perpetration  of  a  certain  number  of  sinful  acts 
nhile  be  lived  on  earth,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he 
possesses  a  sinful  nature — a  nature  with  which  he  re- 
foses  to  part,  and  which,  being  sinful,  shall  of  necessity 
be  also  miserable.  This  sinful  nature  he  shall  carry  with 
liiu  into  the  future  world,  to  produce  there,  of  course, 
its  only  proper  fruits — abundant  sin  and  abundant 
misery.  The  unjust  here  shall  be  unjust  there ;  the 
filthy  now  shall  continue  to  be  filthy  still.  The  man, 
then,  with  his  sinful  nature,  shall  sin  eternally  as  well 
as  suffer  eternally.  In  a  very  intelligible  sense  the  pre- 
sent life  may  be  said  to  settle  irrevocably  the  condition 
of  the  future  life;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  future 
iiiiy  as  well  as  the  present  sin,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, when  we  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  future  sor- 
row as  the  wages  of  sin.  If  a  man  finally  and  formally 
persists  in  disowning  God's  claims  on  him,  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  holy  law;  if  be  finally  and  formally  per- 
sists in  rejecting  God's  mercy  offered  him  in  the  grace 
of  the  gospel ;  if  he  defiantly  cleave  to  the  sinful  and 
rebellious  nature,  which,  under  the  government  of  a 
Being  like  God,  must  always  be  a  miserable  nature,— I 
fail  to  appreciate  your  reasons  for  being  surprised  that 
God  should  choose  to  let  the  man  have  his  own  delibe- 
rate choice,  and  should  let  him  keep  the  sin  whose  en- 
joyment he  prefers  to  the  enjoyment  of  God  himself— 
that  sin  which  bears  along  with  it  its  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  continual  sorrow." 

Balph  seemed  to  be  struck  with  this  remark,  and  he 
made  no  reply.  After  a  brief  pause,  Henry  resumed  the 
conversation,  by  saying  with  great  feeling, — 

"  Dear  Balph,  permit  me  to  ask  you  to  go  in  spirit  to 
Gethsemane  and  to  Calvary,  and  there  to  look  on  the 
nnequalled  sorrows  of  the  dying  Redeemer.  Never  be- 
fore nor  since  has  there  been,  in  this  weeping  world,  a 
sorrow  so  great  as  the  anguish  of  that  night  and  of  that 
Man.  Never,  except  then,  has  human  agony  wrung 
from  the  skin  the  dripping  blood-drops.  As  you  gaze 
npon  him,  will  you  continue  to  remember  who  he  is— 
the  holy,  holy  Son  of  God,  the  Father's  very  equal  Oh, 
my  Ralph,  if  sin,  if  our  sin,  needed  such  an  atonement 
ere  it  could  be  righteously  forgiven,  on  what  a  tremen- 
dous scale  must  God  calculate  the  enormity  of  its  guilt ! 
In  the  light  of  the  Redeemer's  dying  cross,  what  do  we 
learn  of  sin's  exceeding  sinfulness,  and  of  its  just  deserts 
in  the  way  of  punishment  ?  If  our  guilt  needed  such  an 
expiation  ere  it  could  be  blotted  out,  what  shall  it  need 
in  the  way  of  punishment,  when  the  expiation  is  re- 
jected, and  when  the  sin  has  not  been  blotted  out;  nay, 
when  it  has  been  indafinitely  aggravated  by  the  unhappy 


sinner's  trampling  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  despite- 
fnlly  resisting  the  pleading  Spirit  ?  If  the  cress  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  nothing  more  than  a  fitting  ransom  for 
the  sinner,  then  by  the  light  of  this  fact  we  may  be 
helped  to  see  that  the  everlasting  sufferings  of  the  im- 
penitent will  be  no  more  than  a  righteous  punishment 
for  their  sins.  You  were  speaking,  a  minute  or  two  ago, 
of  the  proportion  between  sin  and  its  punishment.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  adjust  this  proportion,  according  to 
your  most  inadequate  estimate  of  the  heinousness  of 
sin,  will  you  rather  adjust  it  in  conformity  with  God's 
most  astonishing  estimate  of  it,  as  we  learn  it  from  the 
death  of  his  own  beloved  Son  ?" 

"  Tou  are  fond  of  repeating  the  beautiful  words, '  God 
is  love,' "  said  Mr.  Cadby.  "  While  you  do  not  scruple 
to  appropriate  these  words  to  yourself,  did  it  never  occur 
to  you  to  apply  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  object  of 
this  love,  as  well  as  you  ?  If  God  be  love  to  us,  he  is  still 
more  love  to  his  well-beloved  Son.  He  loved  him,  and 
he  loves  him  stilL  In  eternity,  when  his  Son  lay  in  his 
bosom,  he  loved  him ;  and  he  loved  him  no  less  dearly 
when  he  was  drawing  his  sword  against  his  Shepherd^ 
and  against  the  man  that  was  his  fellow.  Beyond  all 
creatures  put  together— infinitely  beyond  them  all — the 
God  of  love  delighted  in  his  beloved  Son.  You  agree 
with  me  ?" 

''  I  cannot  doubt  that,  uncle,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  Mr.  Cadby,  "  his  infinite  love 
did  not  hinder  him  from  vindicating  the  righteous 
claims  of  his  law  on  the  very  person  of  this  dearly 
beloved  One.  He  bruised  his  Son ;  nay,  to  repeat  the 
wonderful  words  of  Scripture,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the 
doing  of  it—*  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.'  He 
gave  his  beloved  Son  to  be  made  a  curse  for  us,  that 
thereby  he  might  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law* 
If,  then,  God's  love  for  his  beloved  Son  did  not  restrain 
him  from  demanding  at  the  hands  of  that  Son  thia 
amazing  sacrifice,  how  can  you  presume  to  think  that  he 
will  be  too  tender-hearted  towards  you  to  insist  on  an- 
other sacrifice— a  sacrifice  which  shall  be  thousands  oi> 
thousands  on  thousands  of  times  less  than  the  sacrifice 
which  has  been  already  asked  and  already  accepted? 
Oh,  no,  Ralph!  The  bright  and  beautiful  angels  in 
heaven  sinned;  and  God  '  spared  them  not,'  even  though 
the  sinners  were  angels.  The  old  world  apostatized ;  and 
God  '  spared  not  the  old  world,'  though  the  sinners  were 
a  worldfuL  His  own  Son  offered  himself  to  be  the  inno- 
cent bearer  of  our  sin ;  and  when  he  came  before  his 
Father  with  our  guilt  upon  his  head, '  God  q>ared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.'  Ah,  my 
Ralph,  be  sure  of  this,  that  if  you  go  forward  to  his. 
judgment-seat,  with  your  unforgiven  sins  upon  youF 
head,  he  will  on  no  account— on  no  a^^emnt— spare  you; 
no,  nor  will  he  deduct  so  much  as  one  brief  hour  from 
the  eternity  of  woe,  if  his  holy  law  and  the  righteous^ 
ness  of  his  rule  demand  the  whole." 
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HIS  'parable  is  in  its  framework  similar  to 
that  of  the  Great  Supper.  Our  Lord  re- 
turns to  the  same  basis  in  narrative  in 
order  to  communicate  further  instruction 
as  to  his  kingdom.  The  nature  of  para- 
bolic teaching  is  such  that  often  the  whole  truth  cannot 
be  conveyed  in  a  single  story.  And  here  we  see  the 
Saviour  return  upon  a  story  used  at  an  earlier  period, 
that  he  may  present  it  in  altered  form,  with  adaptations 
to  serve  the  end  of  wider  illustration.  We  are  taken 
to  a  different  point  of  observation,  in  order  to  gain  a 
Tiew  of  his  kingdom  not  previously  seen.  That  the  two 
])arables  are  not  identical  must  be  plain  to  every  reader. 
We  have  only  to  consider  what  is  here  additional  to 
that  which  has  been  presented  by  Luke,  in  order  to  be 
Katisfied  that  there  is  here  new  truth  as  to  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  If  any  reader  of  the  Qospels  assume  that  in 
the  diversity  between  the  two  narratives  we  have  an 
illustration  only  of  diversity  of  recollection  on  the  part 
of  bearers,  and  thus  regard  the  difference  as  a  question 
of  greater  or  less  accuracy,  he  must  be  content  with 
a  most  unsatisfactory  principle  of  interpretation  for  all 
the  parables.  What  is  additional  in  Matthew  has  a 
significance  which  could  not  be  couYeyed  under  the 
entirely  different  construction  of  the  story  as  it  stands 
on  the  pages  of  Luke.  And  the  additional  significance 
is  so  clear  and  important  as  to  afford  ample  explanation 
of  the  double  use  made  of  the  stoiy. 

Both  forms  of  the  parable  concern  the  kingdom  of 
Qod.  This  kingdom  Matthew  always  names  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  for  that  which  is  God*s  kingdom  on 
earth  is  in  character  and  destiny  a  heavenly  kingdom. 
A\\  that  had  been  taught  in  the  parables  as  to  entrance 
into  this  kingdom  concerns  individuals.  But  looking 
within  the  kingdom  itself,  we  sec  what  concerns  the 
])eople  of  Qod  collectively.  Guided  by  the  earlier  form 
*f  the  parable,  we  behold  a  great  spiritual  feast  pro- 
vided, which  is  enjoyed  in  fellowship  with  God.  As  to 
ilie  guests,  we  learn  something  about  persons  who  arc 
absent  as  well  as  concerning  those  who  are  present. 
Many  who  have  been  invited  have  refused  to  come; 
while  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  have  been  made 
welcome.  These  are  solemn  and  important  facts  as  to 
God's  kingdom.  But  interesting  and  impressive  as  is 
this  sight,  there  are  many  questions  concerning  it  which 
are  left  unanswered ;  nor  could  their  answer  be  supplied 
hy  the  story  in  its  simpler  form.  Are  those  who  refuse 
10  come  siniply  left  to  themselves  ?  In  giving  a  welcome 
to  all,  does  God  make  no  account  of  tlie  character  and 
conduct  of  those  who  come  to  share  in  his  favour?  Is 
there  any  condition  of  their  welcome  other  than  their 


willingness  to  come?  These'  are  questions  wliich  there 
is  no  escaping,  and  yet  which  could  not  be  answered 
under  the  first  form  of  the  story.  To  afford  an  ansvir, 
the  parable  is  brought  forward  anew  with  the  necessary 
additions.  In  turning  attention  to  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  parable  in  its  new  form,  those  already  com- 
mented upon  may  be  passed  almost  without  reiiKvk. 
The  additions  whicli  affect  the  entire  mould  of  the  story 
arc  mainly  these — what  was  formerly  merely  a  sii]»{)er 
is  now  a  marriage  feast ;  the  marriage  to  be  celebrated 
is  a  royal  marriage,  being  that  of  the  king's  son ;  those 
who  refuse  to  come  are  visited  with  punishment  for 
their  refusal;  and  those  who  are  accepted  in  their 
coming  are  clad  in  wedding  garments  provided  by  the 
king.  To  these  points  it  is  needful  to  turn  careful 
attention,  remarking  any  new  feature  affecting  what 
has  already  come  under  review. 

1.  The  tpiritual  fetui  provided  in  Gods  kingdom  it 
a  marriage  feast — Duly  to  discover  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  feast  provided  for  those  who  belong  to  the  king- 
dom, the  original  form  of  the  parable  must  be  so  far 
changed  as  to  embrace  the  characteristics  of  a  nuuriage 
feast.  It  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  feast  which  illus- 
trates what  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  have  provided 
for  sinful  men.  For  while  a  feast  must  still  afford  the 
basis  for  illustration,  the  merely  transitory  aspect  must 
be  taken  from  it,  and  some  conception  of  permanence 
must  be  secured.  The  abiding  relationship  of  marriage, 
enduring  while  life  lasts,  is  therefore  introduced.  The 
permanence  of  fellowship  and  gladness  is  thus  fore- 
shadowed. The  marriage  ceremonial  itself  is  only  anti- 
cipated. It  does  not  form  part  of  the  parable,  bat  is 
kept  out  of  sight  as  a  thing  to  which  all  the  arrangements 
here  described  are  pointing.  The  father  is  only  here 
preparing  for  the  marriage  ceremonial  of  his  son.  *  Thus 
the  perplexity  is  avoided  which  should  otherwise  have 
been  felt  in  adjusting  our  thoughts  to  the  &ct,  that 
those  who  come  are  individually  welcomed  as  guests  and 
at  the  same  time  collectively  as  a  church  must  be  repre- 
sented as  the  bride.  The  complexity  is  escaped  by 
leaving  out  the  marriage  ceremony  itseLC  Tet  must «% 
give  prominence  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  marriage  feast, 
and  thus  permanence  of  fellowship  is  underlying  all  that 
is  said  of  the  feast,  which  receives  additional  force  by 
simple  remembrance  of  the  double  relationship  ^f  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  collective  body.  This  assurance  of 
the  permanence  of  the  feast  runs  as  a  soothing  nnder- 
tone  through  all  the  parable.    Starting  with  the  key- 

*  Not  "  made  a  marriage,"  as  in  our  venion ;  bat  "  prepw«<i 
for  the  marriage  festivities."    Observe,  the  plural  throuybout, 
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note  of  the  melody,  it  is  mftintained  throughout.  You 
hear  it  soanding  in  the  message  as  the  servant  says 
Come!  He  says  not,  as  tlie  servant  of  even  a  rich 
householder  must,  For  only  a  little  time  come !  but  as 
the  servant  of  tlie  king  may — Gome !  accept  a  welcome 
to  a  daily  place  at  the  festal  board  of  the  king.  You 
need  not  surrender  your  land,  neglect  your  merchandise, 
or  separate  from  your  relations,  but  keep  your  posses- 
sions, and  bring  with  you  your  kinsfolk,  that  they  may 
share  in  the  good.  But  the  invitation  is  to  a  permanent 
place  at  a  richly  provided  board ;  and  as  the  father  pro- 
ceeds with  the  arrangements,  everything  is  confirmatory 
of  the  permanence  of  the  feast,  of  which  no  trace  is 
found  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  parable.  Now  it  ap- 
pears  that  this  great  feast  separates  all  concerned  into 
an  inner  and  outer  circle.  To  come  within  is  to  be  per- 
manently blessed ;  to  continue  without,  or  to  be  cast 
out,  is  to  be  permanently  separated  from  what  is  satisfy- 
ing. This  thought  we  have  far  more  vividly  in  consider- 
ing that  the  guests  collectively  are  represented  by  the 
bride— a  £ut  always  kept  before  us  as  an  accompaniment 
of  the  parable,  though  the  marriage  ceremonial  is  not 
described. 

2.  The  marriage  to  he  celebrated  is  a  royal  marriage^ 
being  that  of  the  king's  son. — This  additional  aspect 
gives  a  large  sweep  ^f  illustrative  power  to  the  parable. 
The  hct  that  it  is  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son  for 
which  preparation  is  made,  is  rich  in  significance.  This 
reference  to  the  son,  however,  we  must  meanwhile  hold 
ill  reserve,  as  it  is  exclusively  the  father  who  appears 
making  all  the  preparations.  We  must  also  remark, 
without  insisting  upon  it,  that  in  this  relationship  of 
father  and  son,  we  have  a  parabolic  indication  of  tlic 
relation  subsisting  between  Father  and  Son  in  the  God- 
head, and  differing  from  tliat  relation  in  which  God 
stands  to  us  as  a  Father,  sot  forth  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Passing  this,  however,  it  roust  be  con- 
sidered that  it  is  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  who  is 
preparing  the  marriage  festivities,  and  this  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  Eastern  custom.  It  is  the  fsither  who 
sends  out  the  invitations,  which  are  first  refused,  and 
then  widely  extended,  until  the  house  is  filled  with 
guests.  But  the  fiAther  engaged  in  these  arrangements 
is  a  king.  This  is  new,  and  introduces  a  large  part  of 
the  additional  force  belonging  to  this  form  of  the  parable. 
He  is  a  king,  and  those  invited  are  his  subjects.  This 
completely  alters  the  position  of  matters.  The  rich 
householder  could  only  invite  his  neighbours  to  a  feast, 
and  if  they  refuse  to  come,  be  must  be  content  to  let 
things  stand  in  that  position.  But  there  is  here  super- 
^ded  the  fact  of  regal  authority  over  those  who  are 
invited.  .  In  that  cose,  the  invitations  arc  at  the  same 
time  commands.  Kot  merely  the  magnificence,  but  also 
the  authority  of  royalty  is  here.  In  this  we  are  at  once 
brought  a  great  stride  nearer  the  reality.  It  is  the 
Sovereign  of  the  earth  who  issues  the  invitations  of 
inercj.  His  call  to  come  is  also  a  command.  It  appeals 
to  onr  conscience  and  heart,  and  holds  forth  every  in- 


ducement fitted  to  determine  our  choice.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  call  which  carries  in  it  a  weight  of 
righteous,  unquestionable  authority.  In  neglecting  or 
refusing  such  a  call,  we  not  only  decline  a  gracious  and 
most  generous  invitation,  but  violate  the  natural  obliga- 
tion under  which  we  are  laid  to  "  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, and  invisible,  the  only  wise  God.*' 

It  must  further  be  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refuse  the  invitation  is  represented  in  a  worse  light 
than  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  parable.  In  that  their 
refusal  appears  as  an  ungracious  and  unkind  act ;  in 
this,  as  a  rebellious  and  unrighteous  act.  The  differ- 
ence of  view  springs  from  the  structure  of  the  story,  and 
both  are  accurate.  It  is  a  painful  reality,  that  the  prof- 
fered love  of  God  meets  no  kindly  response  from  thos(^ 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  engrossed  with  earthly  pos- 
sessions and  friendships.  But  it  is  a  fact,  iiainfully 
solemn  and  sad  for  our  contemplation,  that  in  thus  re- 
jecting the  offers  of  mercy,  men  violate  their  allegiance 
to  the  Supreme,  and  bring  themselves  under  just  con- 
demnation. Such  neglect  is  a  breach  of  loyalty  to  the 
Most  High.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded,  as  the 
teaching  of  this  parable  explicitly  declares. 

Very  naturally  it  happens  that  in  this  form  of  the 
parable,  presenting  the  most  serious  view  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  refuse  to  come,  there  is  also  found  the  re- 
presentation of  the  extremes  to  which  men  go  in  showing 
not  only  disregard,  but  the  greatest  enmity  against  God. 
The  king  who  sends  the  invitations  appears  even  more 
condescending  than  the  householder  described  in  the 
previous  case.  He  sends  his  servants  a  second  time  to 
those  who  refuse  to  come,  instead  of  only  a  single  mes- 
sage by  a  solitary  messenger.  The  forbearance  and 
compassion  of  God  find  stronger  representation  here ;  as 
Ave  shall  find  the^justice  and  severity  of  God  are  mure 
strikingly  set  forth.  But  the  conduct  of  men  reaches 
the  height  even  of  murderous  cruelty.  The  excuses  arc 
the  same— for  at  bottom  the  excuses,  so  varied  in  form, 
are  really  alike.  But  the  growing  urgency  of  the  sum- 
mons, carrying  in  it  more  of  the  indication  of  authority, 
gives  occasion  for  the  outbreak  of  the  enmity  which 
really  exists  in  the  heart,  and  which  vents  itself  in  in- 
sults and  injuries  inflicted  on  the  messengers.  In  the 
earlier  form  of  the  parable,  we  hear  of  nothing  more 
than  the  slighting  of  the  message.  Nor  could  there, 
under  the  conditions,  have  been  more.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  a  mere  invitation  from  a  neighbour 
could .  have  given  occasion  for  an  outburst  of  violence. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  hinted  at  But  here,  when 
regal  authority  comds  into  play,  when  api)earance  at  the 
marriage  ceremonials  is  a  vital  point  as  testing  the 
readiness  of  those  invited  to  do  honour  to  their  king, 
there  is  naturally  room  for  introducing  those  sadly  com- 
mon scenes  of  violence,  when  the  wrath  of  men  is 
kindled  against  the  messengers  of  mercy,  whose  message 
is  resented  because  of  the  condemnation  it  implies. 
What  would  in  the  former  case  have  been  unnatural^  is 
here  most  obviously  natural.    What  is  urged  as  matter 
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of  authority  may  have  sanctions  of  punishment  to  en- 
force it,  and  may  therefore  tempt  men  to  resistance  and 
to  such  forms  of  violence  as  they  can  safely  yenture 
upon.  Thus  Tve  read  of  the  remnant  who  "  took  his 
servants  and  entreated  them  spitefully,  and  slew  them." 
Such  treatment  of  the  messengers,  common  as  it  unfor- 
tunately has  been  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  a 
serious  testimony  against  those  who  resort  to  it  But 
even  with  such  perils  in  store,  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
have  not  shrunk  from  their  task.  Moved  by  the  love 
of  souls  and  by  the  desire  to  serve  their  Master,  they 
have  not  been  deterred  by  danger.  Having  learned 
'*  not  to  fear  them  that  kill  tlie  body,  and  after  that 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do,"  they  have  courage- 
ously pled  the  cause  of  their  Lord  as  the  willing  bene- 
factor of  all,  believing  that  "  if  they  8uffer,they  shall 
also  reign  with  him." 

While,  however,  the  servants  yield  themselves  to 
spiteful  treatment,  and  even  to  death,  the  king  cannot 
know  of  such  things  and  leave  them  unpunished.  Here, 
as  has  been  said,  God's  long-suffering  and  gentleness 
are  shown  in  a  way  more  marked  than  in  the  parable  of 
the  householder's  feast;  but  here  also  divine  justice  and 
judgment  are  made  to  stand  out  most  solemnly.  "  But 
when  the  king  heard  thereof,  he  was  wroth;  and  he 
sent  forth  his  armies  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and 
burned  up  their  city."  The  course  thus  followed  by 
this  king  is  the  Saviour's  chosen  illustration  of  God's 
way  of  dealing  with  men  who  make  light  of  the  mes- 
sage of  mercy,  and  evilly  entreat  his  servants.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  raise 
the  question, — Is  there  any  historical  event,  or  series  of 
events,  to  which  the  Saviour  is  pointing?  Does  Jesus 
liere  make  prophetic  allusion  to  the  coming  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  over  the  unbelief  of  which  he  mourned 
even  unto  weeping?  Interesting  as  such  questions  are, 
however,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  observe  that  a  far 
deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  in  this  narrative 
there  is  enclosed  a  uniform  principle  in  the  moral 
government  of  God.  He  who  comes  near  to  us  with  the 
messages  of  love  as  our  best  friend,  also  rules  as  a  king, 
and  visits  with  punishment  all  who  resist  his  authority, 
and  do  evil  to  his  messengers.  According  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  nature  he  is  just,  and  because  his  govern- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  that  excellence,  his  exercise 
of  power  must  be  to  the  punishment  of  evil-doing  as  to 
the  reward  of  them  that  do  well.  The  narrative  but 
sets  forth  as  fact  what  eveiy  line  of  legitimate  reasoning 
must  lead  to.  The  message  of  mercy,  uttered  by  the 
last  breath  of  the  messengers  who  are  slain,  is  the  clear 
contirmation  of  this.  For  if  there  were  no  vengeance 
u^K>n  evil-doers,  there  were  no  need  for  a  message  to 
assiure  them  of  divine  favour,  if  they  should  only  repent 
of  their  sins.  It  is  true  that  the  martyred  witness,  fall- 
ing beneath  the  stones  which  men  in  their  rage  hurled 
at  him,  might  find  space,  and  have  faith  enough,  and 
sufficiency  of  the  foi^giving  spirit,  to  make  the  wish  a 
prayer,—"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."    But 


such  a  prayer  could  be  answered  only  on  condition  of 
repentance  of  the  sin  by  those  who  committed  it.  R^ 
hellion  cannot  be  forgiven  if  it  be  still  persisted  ia. 
The  king  must  rule,  or  cease  to  be  king ;  rebellion  he 
must  vanquish,  else  the  same  necessity  follows.  This 
being  dear,  it  is  of  minor  consequence  whether  we  can 
answer  the  question  as  to  an  intentional  reference  to  a 
distinct  event.  There  is  little  to  warrant  such  a  sup- 
position, however.  In  depicting  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  action  of  its  king,  the  Lord  is  imting 
for  all  times,  and  not  for  any  particular  occasion,  how- 
ever important.  If  the  words  seem  to  apply  to  any 
definite  occasion,  it  is  because  the  occasion  illustrates 
the  general  rule,  not  because  the  principle  of  goTem- 
ment  could  have  been  established  for  the  occasion,  since 
such  a  principle  is  unchangeable  and  eternal  as  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  himselt  Only  it  must  be  observed 
by  us,  that  as  the  account  of  this  work  of  judgment  on 
those  who  so  cruelly  slew  the  servants  is  described  as 
following  upon  their  deed,  and  preceding  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage,  w^e  must  interpret  it  as  concerning  that 
which  precedes  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  fall  joy  in 
union  with  his  perfected  Church.  The  words  are  thus 
applicable  to  what  takes  place  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
in  the  next,  even  as  the  message  is  delivered  and  the 
iniquity  is  committed  here.  The  forces  of  the  King  are 
many,  and  ever  at  his  command,  embracing  all  powers 
of  nature,  all  actions  of  men  an^  nations,  working  ac- 
cording to  his  own  decree.  "  None  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?"  It  is  easy  for 
him  to  destroy  the  evil,  and  remove  them  from  their 
place  on  earth,  even  as  he  must  separate  them  from 
his  favour.  This  is  the  weighty  truth  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  parable  before  us.  It  could  not  have  been 
introduced  under  the  parable  of  the  householder's  feast 
But  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  dear,  and 
this  is  naturally  accomplished  by  advancing,  as  in  this 
case,  to  represent  the  provision  of  the  kingdom  as  a  feast 
prepared  by  the  king,  to  which  his  subjects  are  require] 
to  come  in  homage  to  himself. 

Turning  now  a  glance  at  the  ingathering  of  the 
guests,  it  will  appear  that  here  also  traces  of  kinglr 
authority  are  found.  The  command  is  given  as  if  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  to  require  their  presence.  And  the 
words  describing  the  manner  in  which  their  attendance 
was  secured,  seem  more  to  express  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  a  king,  than  by  a  casual  bene£actor.  "  They 
gathered  together  all,  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad 
and  good."  A  reflection  of  royal  authority  is  tracea!)le 
in  the  doings  of  these  servants  of  the  monarch.  And 
though  the  distinct  mention  of  the  gathering  of  had  and 
good  is  not  in  the  instructions  as  reported,  by  implica- 
tion the  servants  are  carrying  out  the  royal  commands. 
And  the  mention  of  these  qualities,  always  having  some 
moral  colouring  even  in  their  most  familiar  applications, 
seems  to  point  at  once  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  graee  in 
the  call  even  of  the  chief  of  sinners  much  more  exi^lidtlj 
than  anything  found  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  same 
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{ur&ble.  That  there  is  a  reference  in  these  ^rords  to 
moral  character  it  is  impossible  to  deny  with  any  weight 
of  reason,  though  it  has  been  denied  over  and  over 
•gain.  In  any  way  they  can  be  taken,  goodness  and 
badness  concern  in  some  measure  the  moral  character, 
and  are  terms  very  different  from  ''the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,"  formerly  distinguished 
as  the  objects  of  favour.  And  certainly,  though  it  is 
true  that  all  whom  Qod  calls  are  sinners  exceedingly  be- 
fore him,  men  differ  so  much  morally,  that  compaia- 
tirely  some  are  accounted  by  their  feUow-men  as  bad, 
and  some  as  good  by  the  same  judgment.  This  distinc* 
tion  is  a  real  one,  of  which  Qod  himself  makes  account. 
So  the  Saviour,  without  reservation,  here  uses  the  dis- 
tinction as  familiar  among  men.  Those  whom  their 
ft'llow-men  would  shun  as  bad,  GkMl  freely  invites.  If 
he  destroys  those  rebellious  subjects  who  refuse  to  come, 
it  is  not  because  they  rebel,  but  because  in  their  rebel- 
lions spirit  they  reftise  offered  mercy^  But  if  any  will 
come,  however  rebellious  they  have  been,  they  shall 
find  a  welcome.  This  is  sovereign  grace  toucliing  the 
worst  of  men ;  and  a  most  cheering  thing  it  is  for  the 
student  of  the  parables  to  find  the  record  of  it  in  close 
proximity,  not  merely  with  the  threatening,  but  with 
tbe  execution,  of  divine  vengeance. 

^,  AUihe  guests  are  clothed  in  weddiiig  garmerUe^ 
piwided  hy  the  king, — ^In  the  study  of  this  parable, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  careful  attention  to  what  is  not 
formally  mentioned,  only  because  it  is  so  phiinly  in- 
Tolred.  The  want  of  a  wedding  garment  on  the  part 
of  one,  to  which  so  much  prominence  is  given,  con- 
veys implicitly  that  all  the  others  who  enjoyed  the 
fiavour  of  the  king  at  the  festive  board  were  clad  in 
a  manner  befitting  the  occasion.  And  it  is  no  less 
plainly  involved  that  such  garments  had  been  sup- 
plied for  all  the  guests  by  the  king  himself.  Con- 
sidering the  social  position  of  those  who  were  brought 
t<^her,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
summoned,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice  to 
have  expected  of  them  that  they  should  have  appeared 
at  tbe  door  of  the  palace  in  garments  suitable  for  an 
<a^dinary .appearance  at  court,  much  less  for  taking  part 
in  tbe  marriage  festival  of  the  king's  son.  This  condi- 
tion, had  it  been  imposed  while  the  invitation  was 
giten,  would  have  nullified  the  invitation  itself,  and 
tamed  it  into  a  mockery,  making  the  attempt  to  fur- 
nish guests  utterly  vain.  But  when  nothing  more  is 
required  of  those  who  are  invited  than  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  come ;  when  men  are  asked  who  could  not 
provide  suitable  costume;  and  when,  besides,  they  are 
brought  to  the  palace  just  as  the  messengers  found  them 
in  the  streets  or  on  the  highways, — the  condemnation  of 
one  found  present  without  a  wedding  garment  clearly 
implies  that  such  a  garment  had  been  provided  by  the 
king  himself  for  every  one  of  those  invited.  A  contrary 
supposition  destroys  the  whole  story.  That  such  a 
custom  was  sufficiently  common  among  Eastern  mon- 
archs,  to  make  this  provision  of  royal  robes  natural  in 


the  circumstances,  appears  sufficiently  evident.  Thus 
Joseph,  in  making  arrangements  for  his  father  and  his 
brethren  coming  down  to  see  Pharaoh,  sent  "  changes 
of  raiment"  (Gen.  xlv.  22) ;  and  Gehazi  felt  that  he 
made  no  strange  request  in  asking  for  his  master,  from 
the  **  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,''  *'  two 
changes  of  garments ;"  while  we  read  that  when  the 
king  sent  the  captain  away  to  seek  a  cure,  he  bade  him 
go,  promising  to  send  a  letter  unto  the  king  of  Israel ; 
and  the  captain  took  with  him  '*  ten  talents  of  silver,  and 
six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment " 
(2  Kings  V.)  The  examples  at  command  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  a  cus- 
tomary thing  for  the  palace  of  the  king  to'  be  largely 
supplied  with  garments  which  might  be  conferred  on 
those  who  were  objects  of  royal  favour.  The  story  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  in  harmony  with  Eastern  custom. 
And,  the  facts  being  established,  the  interpretation  is 
of  deep  interest,  as  illustrating  the  provision  which  Qod 
makes  for  sinful  men  whom  he  summons  to  the  marri- 
age feast  within  his  palace.  As  each  one  enters  the 
spiritual  kingdom  at  the  call  of  God,  he  is  clothed  in  a 
robe  which  God  has  provided.  Each  one  is  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul 
shall  be  joyful  in  my  God ;  for  he  hath  clothed  me  with 
the  garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the 
robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself 
with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with 
jewels"  (Isa.  Ixi.  10).  The  prophet  gives  us  in  these 
words  the  simple  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
"  wedding  garment."  It  is  the  robe  of  righteousness 
with  which  God  clothes  the  man  whom  he  welcomes  to 
his  presence.  He  who  cannot  look  upon  sin  sends  his 
servants  to  invite  even  the  worst  of  sinners  to  come  to 
him,  and  to  come  just  as  they  are,  when  the  message 
finds  them.  But  Jesus,  the  Kin^s  son,  has  wrought 
out  a  righteousness  which  may  be  given  as  a  garment  to 
all  who  seek  the  Father's  favour,  and  with  that,  as  with 
a  robe,  is  each  one  covered  as  he  enters  the  palace  of  the 
great  King.  This  garment  is  not  received  without  faith, 
but  fiiith  is  not  itself  the  robe.  Those  who  come  within 
the  kingdom  must  strive  after  righteousness  of  heart  and 
life,  becoming  altogether  different  in  character  from 
what  they  were  on  entering.  But  immediately  when 
they  come  they  may  appear  before  God  with  acceptance, 
because  they  are  clothed  in  the  robe  of  righteousness. 
This  is  the  divinely  provided  robe,  in  its  richness  and 
beauty  suitable  for  a  wedding  garment,  and  completely 
covering  the  worn  and  soiled  garments  which  betray  the 
former  evil  condition  of  the  wearer. 

Such  being  the  interpretation,  how  striking  Ls.the 
view  of  the  assembled  guests  given  us  in  this  new  form 
of  the  parable.  As  they  are  assembled  in  the  vast  fes- 
tive hall  they  are  all  clad  in  royal  robes  befitting  the 
palace  of  the  king.  In  the  earlier  form  of  the  parable 
the  imagination  is  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  motley  com- 
pany of  all  classes  and  ranks,  so  strangely  gathered  that 
many  have  come  even  from  the  dingy  lanes  of  the  city. 
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and  from  their  temporary  slielter  under  the  hedges  by 
the  wayside.  Conspicaous  among  them  are  the  '*  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind."  All  these  appear, 
taking  their  places  at  the  royal  board  just  as  they  have 
been  found.  And  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  it 
seems  needful  that  such  a  view  of  the  guests  should  be 
given.  They  are  a  gathering  of  good  and  bad^of  those 
who  have  led  a  comparatively  sober  and  rational  life, 
and  of  those  who  have  grown  familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  vice,  and  have  become  polluted  in  their  contact  with 
all  vileness.  Under  the  first  view,  as  we  see  the  guests 
assembling,  all  this  is  glaringly,  and  even  painfully  con- 
spicuous. Sudi  a  view  is  accurate  in  itself,  and  needful 
for  gospel  teaching.  But  from  the  point  of  view  now 
obtained  the  sight  is  amazingly  changed.  As  the  eye 
runs  along  the  extended  ranks  of  guests,  all  are  clothed 
in  robes  of  perfect  beauty,  and  of  a  richness  of  texture 
befitting  the  palace  and  the  greatness  of  the  occasion. 
Tlie  interpretation  is  clear.  It  is  a  sight  of  the  riches 
of  divine  grace  which  is  before  us.  The  immense  dif- 
ferences of  character  are  concealed  from  view,  the  poverty 
and  maimed  condition  of  the  guests  is  not  perceptible. 
They  are  clad  in  "  robes  of  righteousness  "  supplied  by 
the  Qod  who  invites  them  to  the  feast,  and  provided 
only  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  his  Son.  Here 
appears  the  essential  imix>rtance  of  the  Bon  who  is 
introduced  in  this  form  of  the  parable.  How  plain  it 
must  have  seemed  to  the  eye  of  Jesus  as  he  sketched 
the  story.  To  us  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  marri- 
age, even  though  the  actual  celebration  of  it  is  held  in 
reserve,  comes  at  this  i)oint  plainly  enough  before  us  by 
way  of  suggestion.  Most  impressive  it  is.  But  for  the 
position  of  the  Son,  this  rich  feast,  these  free  invitations, 
these  royal  garments,  had  not  been  provided  by  the 
King.  And  yet  more  must  be  added—shining  through 
the  parable,  if  not  actually  embraced  in  it,— all  are  in- 
vited not  merely  to  feasting  and  rejoicing,  but  to  eternal 
union  with  the  King,  through  union  with  the  Son. 
Wonderfully  different  as  are  the  two  parabolic  represen- 
tations of  the  assembling  guests,  they  are  both  essential 
to  Christ's  teaching,  and  both  needful  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  case.  Salvation  work  must  take  men 
as  it  finds  them,  and  must  make  them  different  from 
what  they  are  when  found. 

4.  Wmil  of  the  'weddiiuj  garment  leads  to  expuUion 
from  the  marriage  feast.—JJnder  the  former  parable,  it 
appears  as  if  there  could  be  no  ground  for  the  expulsion 
of  any  one  who  was  ready  to  accept  the  invitation.  But 
here,  in  the  most  awfully  solemn  manner,  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  those  who  have  entered  under  invitation 
may  be  cast  out.  The  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests, 
and  the  survey  then  taken  was  to  judge  of  those  pre- 
sent. Immediately  his. eye  was  arrested  by  one  who 
had  not  clothed  himself  in  the  wedding  garment  which 
had  been  provided  for  him,  and  which  was  the  only  suit- 
able garment  for  the  occasion.  The  question  addressed 
to  him,  seeking  an  explanation  which  could  not  be  given, 
carried  in  its  utterance  the  warning  of  his  condemna- 


tion. "  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having 
a  wedding  garment  ?"  He  has  obtained  admission,  ind 
meanwhile  the  king  addresses  him  as  an  associate  thos 
far,  though  not  related  to  him  in  true  friendship.*  To 
address  him  even  for  this  once  as  a  comrade  or  com- 
panion implies  much  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  But  to  excuse  his  conduct  is  impossible.  The 
man  feels  it,  and  is  speechless.  In  some  respects  hu 
conduct  is  worse  than  that  of  those  who  have  refused  to 
come.  He  has  come  nearer  than  they,  only  to  mske 
his  disrespect  the  more  obviously  an  offence.  The  king 
has  shown  himself  so  generous  as  to  invite  all,  however 
poor  and  unworthy ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  aoooant  so 
indifferent  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  honour  of  his  son 
as  to  be  willing  that  his  subjects  should  appear  there  on 
that  day  in  any  guise.  He  provided  that  the  com]ttn7 
should  appear  in  all  respects  a  marriage  company, 
gathered  for  the  celebration  of  a  royal  marriage.  Bat 
this  man,  who  has  come  at  the  cidl,  has  so  Httle  r^ 
garded  the  will  of  the  monarch  as  to  enter  in  his  poor 
worn  garments.  He  who  acts  in  this  spirit  cannot  con- 
tinue there.  Therefore  does  the  king  command  liif 
servants  to  "  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  His  doom  is  sound- 
ing in  these  words, — *' Take  him  away  !**  -He  has  been 
within  the  palace,  and  has  seen  something  of  its  splen- 
dour and  of  the  richness  of  the  feast  prepared ;  bat  he 
sliall  see  no  more  ;  and  when  cast  out  into  the  gloom 
he  shall  mourn  bitterly  the  loss  whieh  his  stubborn 
spirit  has  brought  upon  him. 

The  interpretation  of  all  this  is  very  dear,  and  it  is 
overwhelmingly  solemn  if  its  meaning  be  at  all  appre- 
ciated. "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  This 
one  man,  in  his  conduct  and  destiny,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  all  who  come  within  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
profession  of  friendship  and  of  the  desire  to  honour  the 
Son,  and  yet,  in  heart  and  conduct,  belie  their  i»:ofes- 
sion.  United  in  outward  fellowship  with  his  people, 
God  may  in  condescension  address  them  as  associates, 
but  not  as  true  friends.  Their  unerring  exposure  will 
be  in  their  own  foolish  sinful  neglect  of  the  offered 
merit  of  the  Son.  Refusing  to  be  dothed  in  the  robe 
of  his  righteousness,  the  shame  of  their  sinful  state  shall 
appear  to  every  eye.  The  want  of  the  wedding  gann^t 
must  be  painfidly  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled friends  of  the  Son.  And  before  the  fall  joy  of 
the  marriage  celebration  has  come,  when  the  King 
looks  around  upon  those  who  are  met,  he  shall  aepante 
them  from  the  guests.  In  that  hour  there  shall  be  no 
escape,  for  the  servants  are  at  hand  who  do  the  bidding 
of  the  King.  As  this  intruder  was  bound  hand  and 
foot,  so  is  there  no  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  Ood. 
As  the  words  were  uttered,  "  Take  him  away,"  so  under 
the  divine  command  sliall  they  be  cast  out  who  baire 


*  The  word  is  rraupov,  not  ^^^,  which  woold  hare  been  qnita 
inapproprlAte  here. 
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not  trusted  in  the  merits  of  "  the  Lnmh  of  God,  ivhich 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  By  divine  strength 
it  is,  as  has  been  touchingly  shown  in  the  parable  of  the 
Lost  Sheep,  that  men,  helpless  under  sin,  are  carried 
into  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  divine  might  men,  helpless 
under  the  weight  of  divine  condemnation,  are  cast  out 
from  the  sacred  circle  into  which,  in  a  godless  spirit, 
they  have  ventured  to  intrude.  And  if  you  ask  as  to 
vhst  is  without  the  kingdom,  the  parabolic  answer  here 
given  is  two-fold.  The  state  is  one  of  darkness,  and  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  there  is  woe.  The  meeting- 
place  of  the  guests  where  the  feast  is  spread  is  the  inner 
circle ;  all  beyond  is  the  <nUer,  Within  is  light ;  with- 
out is  darkness.  Into  that  darkness  the  light  cannot 
come,  for  that  light  is  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
which  cannot  shine  upon  evil.  It  is  necessarily  the 
region  of  darkness  as  being  without  the  range  of  divine 
love;  and  that  it  is  so,  the  whole  teaching  of  the  parable 
expressly  declares.  And  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
are  either  left  out  or  cast  out,  how  sad  is  the  represen- 
tation I  "  Weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Weeping, 
in  a  fruitless  lamentation  over  what  has  been  recklessly 


sacrificed ;  "  gnashing  of  teeth,"  in  the  bitterness  of 
despair,  that  that  which  has  been  lost  cannot  be  re- 
gained. They  who  are  thus  taught,  having  the  Son  as 
their  teacher,  have  need  to  be  wise,  and  "  take  heed 
how  they  hear." 

Thus,  then,  thjcse  two  parables  taken  together  pre- 
sent the  whole  truth  as  to  the  provision  made  for  those 
who  are  invited  to  be  guests  within  God*s  kingdom.  In 
the  richness  of  divine  mercy  and  grace,  a  great  feast 
has  been  prepared ;  all  are  freely  invited — the  poor,  tho 
maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind ;  all  who  are  welcomed 
are  clothed  in  a  divinely  provided  garment  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  all  these  arrangements  are  consequent  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Son,— the  favour  which  he  has  for  the 
bride,  which  is  his  Church.  The  parabolic  representa- 
tion is  complete.  Questions  unanswered  when  we  had 
finished  the  study  of  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper  are 
answered  now.  May  the  reader  of  these  parables  seek 
in  his  own  behalf  that  he  may  attain  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  whole  truth,  as  that  is  to  be  gained  by  humbly 
entering  the  kingdom  through  faith  in  tho  Son. 


FUXSOLI    AHD   ITS    M7TH0L0GICAL    SUEEOimDIKGS  :-VIRGIL*S   TOMB- 
VULCAN'S   WOEKSHOP,    ETC. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  WYLIE,  LL.D. 


,£  are  arrived  at  the  western  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Here  the  road 
divides.  Of  the  two  paths  before  us, 
one  leads  round  the  promontory  of 
Pausilipo,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk  it  is.  Be- 
neath OS  are  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  bay,  with 
many  a  villa  perched  upon  the  steep,  aiid  shaded 
by  the  luxuriant  aloes  and  fig-trees  which  clothe 
the  shore.  The  other  is  a  dark  tunnel,  a  full 
mile  in  length,  which,  piercing  the  hill,  runs 
right  through  the  mountain.  Either  path  will 
conduct  us  to  the  mythological  region  lying  on 
the  other  side  of  Pausilipo.  We  take  the  tunnel 
as  the  shorter,  though  the  less  agreeable.  It  is 
termed  the  Grotto  of  Puzzuoli.  It  is  partly  dug 
in  the  sand,  and  partly  hewn  in  the  rock.  It  is 
forty  feet  in  height,  eighteen  in  width,  affording 
room  for  two  carriages  to  pass.  There  were  an- 
ciently a  few  openings  in  the  roof,  but  these 
earthquake  or  time  have  stopped  up,  and  the 
place  is  all  in  darkness,  save  a  dim  and  far-off 
glimmer  at  the  end.  There  are  rules  for  those 
going  and  coming,  and  when  one  hears  a  carriage 
approaching  he  must  shout  out,  "  A  la  montagna," 


or,  "  A  la  marina*'—"  To  the  right,"  or,  " To  the 
left,"  as  the  case  may  be.  About  the  middle  of 
the  tunnel  there  hangs  a  lamp,  kept  continually 
burning,  before  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin.  A  Popish 
traveller  who  visited  these  parts  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  observes,  "  Even  a  Puritan  might 
bless  its  light."  When  we  passed  it  an  old  man 
sat  beside  the  shrine,  who  seemed  rcither  that  we 
would  bestow  a  paulo  upon  him  than  an  Ave 
Maria  upon  the  Virgin,  although  doubtless  he 
would  have  held  that  both  were  best 

At  what  time,  or  by  whom,  this  great  bore  was 
made,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  undoubtedly  very 
ancient.  Seneca  mentions  it,  and  complains,  as 
the  traveller  of  the  present  day  is  very  likely  to 
do,  of  its  dust  and  darkness.  The  dust  is  even 
more  annoying  than  the  darkness,  for  one  can 
shut  his  eyes,  having  no  need  of  them  in  such  a 
place ;  his  mouth  he  must  perforce  open  at  times, 
but,  as  an  old  traveller  recommends,  one  had 
better  cover  it  with  a  handkerchief,  lest  he  should 
breathe  earth  instead  of  air. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  this  was  the  cave, 
hard  by  the  sea,  of  Polyphemus,  whose  one  eye 
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Ulysses  pat  out.  And  we  could  imagine  the  blind 
Cyclops,  sitting  where  we  saw  the  old  man,  only 
without  his  lamp — for  of  what  use  was  lamp  to  him? 
— and  as  for  wayfarers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  few 
would  care  to  pass  this  way  so  long  as  Polyphemus 
abode  here.  Others  ha^e  assigned  the  cave  to  that 
great  freebooter  Caucus ;  and  without  doubt  there 
is  room  in  it  for  any  number  of  flocks  and  herds  : 
the  forage,  however,  would  be  somewhat  scanty. 
Others  have  seen  in  this  canre  the  workmanship 
of  the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  here  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  who,  not  caring  to 
live  above  ground,  inhabited  the  caves  of  the 
mountains,  which  suited  better  their  occupations^ 
which  were  exactly  those  of  the  modem  gipsies, 
robbery  and  soothsaying.  Homer,  however,  places 
this  people  beyond  the  Scythian  Bosphorus,  where 
the  thick  air  and  the  overhanging  mountains  bred 
a  kind  of  continual  night;  hence  the  phrase,  Cim- 
merian darkness.  Here  Ovid  places  the  palace 
of  Somnus,  the  god  of  sleep  :— 

"  A  cave  there  is  near  the  Cimmerians,  deep 
In  hollow  hill,  the  mansion  of  dull  sleep : 
Never  bj  Phoebus  seen :  from  earth  a  night 
There  of  dim  clouds  ascends,  and  doubtful  light" 

Seeing  the  blind  giant  Polyphemus  is  not  here 
now,  if  he  ever  was,  we  shall  go  through  this 
tunnel  on  our  way  to  Puzzuoli.  But  stay  :  what 
sorely  defaced  mouldering  pyramid  is  this  which 
is  perched  on  the  hill-side,  right  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  1  This,  tradition  says,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Virgil.  Certain  it  is  that  the  great  poet 
was  buried  somewhere  hereabout,  but  whether 
this  is  the  e3tact  spot  no  one  can  now  say.  He 
died  at  Brundusium  on  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  Olym^ 
piad,  and,  leaving  Augustus  and  Maecenas  his 
executors,  he  directed  that  his  ashes  should  re- 
pose at  Naples,  amid  those  groves  where  he  had 
composed  his  Georgics.  This  monument  is  un- 
doubtedly ancient.  Sandys,  who  travelled  in 
IGIO,  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  Peter  of  Ste- 
pliano,  who  had  seen  it,  he  tells  us,  and  who  was 
alive  within  forty  years  of  the  time  at  which 
Sandys  travelled,  that  an  urn,  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  poet^  and  supported  by  nine  pillars 
of  porphyry,  occupied  the  interior  of  the  pyramid, 
and  that  on  the  pillars  was  graven  the  following 
distich : — 


"  Of  fields,  farms,  fights  I  song ;  life  Hantaa  gave, 
C^Uabria  death,  Parthenope  a  grave.  *** 

*'  It  is,"  says  the  traveller  we  have  just  named, 
'*  a  little  oratory,  which  the  ivy  and  myrtle  do 
clothe,  and,  what  is  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  grow, 
as  they  say,  of  itself,  a  laurel  thrusteth  out  her 
branches  at  the  top  of  the  ruined  copula,  to 
honour  him  dead  that  merited  it  living." 

The  urn  is  no  longer  here.  Some  say  it  was 
gifted  to  the  Mantuans,  who  earnestly  begged  this 
relic  of  their  great  townsman  from  the  people  of 
Naples ;  others  affirm  that  it  was  carried  off  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Genoa.  However  this  may  be, 
it  has  now  disappeared.  As  a  curious  instance 
of  local  fame,  we  may  mention  that  Virgil  passes 
among  the  common  people  of  these  parts  for  a 
great  necromancer.  Among  other  feats  performed 
by  his  art,  he  pierced,  they  believe,  the  mountain 
of  Pausilipo  through  and  through;  and  hence 
this  tunnel — a  hx  greater  feat,  in  their  eyes, 
than  the  ^neid;  of  which  indeed  they  know 
nothing.  The  "gentle  ghost"  of  the  poet  is 
seen,  at  times,  gliding  among  the  groves  which 
clothe  the  hUl-side.     So  it  is  fabled. 

Emerging  from  the  darkness  of  the  grotto,  we 
come  out  upon  a  little  plain,  having  the  sea  at 
a  mile's  distance  in  front,  with  the  road  ranning 
along  the  shore,  under  hills  of  lava,  to  Puxzuoli, 
the  roofs  of  which  are  just  visible.  We  now 
begin  our  acquaintance  with  the  classic  marvels 
of  this  famous  region.  The  plain  we  are  travers- 
ing is  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  ampler  region 
which  lies  spread  out  around  the  waters  of  Bjuib, 
and  which  the  poets,  clothing  it  with  their  on- 
earthly  fancies,  connected  with  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  world.  We  see  no  habitations,  bnt 
peasants  are  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  earth 
here  denies  nothing  to  those  that  till  it  Nut 
one,  but  two  harvests,  does  it  yield  at  the  same 
time — one  of  corn  and  one  of  wine.  And  when 
these  have  been  carried,  the  one  to  the  barn-floor 
and  the  other  to  the  wine-vat^  it  finds  time  before 
the  approach  of  the  brief  winter  to  ripen  a  third. 
Nor  need  this  wondrous  fertility  surprise  us;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  sun  above,  there  is  the  furnace 
beneath,  whose  fires  never  go  out,  and  which 
come,  at  times,  so  near  the  surface,  that,  it  is 

*  "  Mantaa  me  genuit :  Calabri  rapuCre :  tenet  nnnc 
Farthenope.     Cecini  p&scuo,  rura,  duces." 
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said,  spurts  of  smoke  will  break  out  amid  the 
feet  of  the  oxen  as  they  turn  the  furrow.  An 
incident  this  which  might  startle  somewhat  the 
British  husbandman,  but  gives  the  Italian  peasant 
no  concern. 

On  our  right  is  the  lake  Agnano.  It  is  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and  of  great  depth,  being  evidently  an 
exhausted  volcano,  and  having  probably  an 
undeiground  communication  with  the  sea,  for  the 
water  at  the  bottom  is  said  to  be  salt.  Knots  of 
twisted  serpents  were  said  to  roll  down  from  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  hills  that  overhang  it,  and  were 
seen  no  more ;  killed  most  probably  by  the  foul 
element  into  which  they  dropped.  Fish  it  has 
none;  but  it  breeds  swarms  of  frogs,  say  the  old 
traTellers,  which  attract  to  its  shores  flocks  of 
fowls  which  feed  upon  theuL  On  our  left^  as  we 
go  toward  the  sea,  is  a  yet  more  famous  spot — 
the  GroUa  del  Cane,  or  Qrotto  of  the  Dog.  This 
was  the  puzzle  of  aU  travellers  two  centuries  ago. 
Its  mystery  has  since  been  solved,  and  the  travel- 
ler's curiosity  and  the  peasant's  gain  are  both  at 
an  end.  We  looked  into  it  as  we  passed,  and 
found  it  quite  a  natural  cave  running  some  ten 
feet  into  the  hill.  It  owed  its  deadly  qualities 
to  the  fact  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exuding  from  its 
fioor,  and  lying  in  it  to  the  depth  of  two  feet 
A  man  might  walk  into  it  with  perfect  safety; 
but  if  a  dog  entered  it,  instantly  he  dropped 
as  if  shot,  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head,  his 
tongue  protruded,  and  he  stretched  himself  out 
03  dead.  So  long  as  the  thing  was  a  mystery, 
no  traveller  passed  without  having  the  experiment 
shown  him  on  some  poor  cur.  The  dogs  came 
to  know  the  cave  as  well  as  the  travellers.  *'  It 
is  a  sport,"  says  Sandys,  '*  to  see  how  the  dogs 
thereabout  will  steal  away,  and  scud  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger." 
And  we  can't  blame  them.  It  was  not  one,  but 
many  deaths  which  they  had  to  undergo;  no 
sooner  had  they  died  once,  than  straightway  they 
were  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water  hard  by,  which 
had  the  effect  of  reviving  them,  only  to  undergo 
the  same  torment  for  the  gratification  of  the  next 
traveller  who  might  happen  to  pass  that  way. 
Thanks  to  t]ie  march  of  science,  the  Grotta  del 
Cant  is  no  longer  a  riddle  to  the  traveller,  nor  a 
tt^rror  to  the  poor  dogs.  A  French  king  made  trial 
of  an  ass  in  this  cave,  and  the  animal  instantly 


died.  Peter  of  Toledo  condemned  two  criminals 
to  expiate  their  offences  in  this  fatal  grotto.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  mode  of  death  was 
more  merciful  than  that  practised  in  Spain  at 
this  day,  which  is  by  choking;  an  iron  band 
being  tightened  round  the  neck  of  the  unhappy 
criminal  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  lolling 
tongue,  the  protruding  eye,  and  agonized  features, 
are  ghastly  to  behold ;  while  a  priest  standing  by 
holds  a  huge  crucifix,  and  points  with  his  fore- 
finger to  the  sky,  as  if  to  direct  the  flight  of  the 
soul. 

Passing  the  Qrotto  of  the  Dog,  we  come  in  a 
little  while  to  the  sea-shore.  A  fine  road  leads 
on  to  PuzzuolL  At  certain  places  huge  masses 
of  lava  overhang  the  path ;  and  the  traveller 
feels  that  verily  this  is  a  treacherous  land.  The 
fires  that  bum  below  are  continually  finding  new 
vents,  and  the  inhabitant  is  never  sure  where  they 
may  next  break  out  He  builds,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, a  villa,  and  promises  himself  many  happy 
days ;  well,  he  has  just  finished,  when  a  sudden 
eruption  unceremoniously  displaces  this  mansion, 
and  substitutes  a  mount  of  cinders  and  ashes. 
Or,  he  plants  a  vineyard,  and  expects,  not  unrea- 
sonably, to  eat  of  its  fruit;  but  there  is  an  enemy 
close  at  hand  with  whom  he  can  make  no  cove- 
nant Earthquake  swallows  up  his  vineyard,  and 
a  fetid  pool  fills  the  space  it  occupied.  But  the 
native  does  not  take  these  risks  much  to  heart 
If  he  did,  instead  of  passing  through  life  singing 
all  the  way,  the  cloud  would  never  leave  his  face. 
Familiarity  with  these  perils  breeds  contempt  for 
them.  The  peasant  seldom  anticipates  them,  and 
when  they  do  befall  him,  he  takes  them  lightly. 
There,  where  he  lives,  the  earth  ripens  her  har- 
vests quickly,  and  with  little  cost  to  the  husband- 
man; and  if  his  dwelling  is  thrown  down,  he  can 
sleep  under  canvas,  or  below  a  tree,  till  he  has 
had  time  to  erect  another  mansion. 

We  leave  the  high  road  a  mile  or  so  before 
reaching  Puzzuoli,  whose  cathedral  towers  we  see 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  over  the  brow  of  the 
eminence  before  us,  and  we  turn  off  on  the  right 
to  visit  the  Workshop  of  Vulcan.  We  keep  wind- 
ing and  climbing  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
amid  little  conical  hills,  evidently  the  handiwork 
of  the  fires  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  At 
length  we  come  to  a  mount  taller  than  the  others, 
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and,  like  them,  calcined  and  barren.  We  climb 
its  sides,  though  with  some  difficulty — for  the  foot 
slips  in  the  ashes — ^and  now  we  have  gained  its 
summit.  We  found  no  Vulcan  at  work.  We 
saw  neither  hammer  nor  forge;  but  abundant 
proofs  we  had  that  the  fires  which  had  served 
the  fabled  workman  were  not  yet  burned  out, 
although  they  had  retreated  below  the  surface. 
The  top  of  this  mount  is  an  oval  basin,  its  length 
being  over  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth 
a  thousand.  The  rim  that  walls  it  in  is  of  no 
great  height,  some  dozen  feet  or  so,  and  we 
easily  get  down  into  its  floor.  It  quivers  below 
the  foot  like  a  wooden  bridge,  and  has  a  hollow 
sound  as  one  walks  over  it.  It  is,  moreover,  all 
veined  with  cracks,  which  emit  a  strong  sulphure- 
ous smell,  and  occasional  pu£&  of  smoke.  The 
heat  is  considerable ;  the  fires,  one  feels,  are  at  no 
great  distance  beneath.  The  earth  is  streaked 
with  yellow  and  white,  showing  how  plentifully 
mixed  it  is  with  sulphur  and  alum  ;  in  fact,  the 
place  is  now  an  alum -workshop,  and  along  its 
sides  are  erected  little  cabins,  where  a  manu- 
factory of  this  salt  goes  on.  The  natural  chimneys 
are  said  to  furnish  heat  sufficient  to  keep  the 
caldrons  boiling.  The  Pope  formerly  had  here 
extensive  alum-w^orks,  which  yielded  a  large 
revenue  to  the  papal  see ;  but  some  one  infring- 
ing his  monopoly,  or  purloining  his  secret;  he 
launched  against  the  contrabandist  one  of  the 
most  terrible  curses  in  all  his  book  of  anathemas. 
The  Popes  of  those  days  disliked  free  trade  almost 
as  much* as  they  did  heresy;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  even  yet  much 
mended. 

The  modem  name  of  this  spot  is  "  Solfatara.*' 
When  Vulcan  ceased  to  use  it  as  a  workshop,  the 
monks  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  do 
service  as  purgatory.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  convenient.  It  was  ready  made  to  their 
hands.  Nature  having  surrounded  it  with  all  the 
gloomy  accompaniments  which  one  looks  for  in 
such  a  place,  and  so  there  was  but  small  need  to  call 
in  invention  to  heighten  its  terrors.  But,  as  Is  well 
known,  the  monks  have  a  special  gift  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  they  added  a  few  embellish- 
ments to  those  with  which  Nature  and  the  poets 
had  already  invested  the  spot.  The  good  fathers, 
the  capuchins  of  the  adjoining  convent  of  St.  Janu- 


arius,  complained  that  their  devotions  and  slumbers 
were  at  times  disturbed  by  dreadful  bowlings, 
iand  that  occasionally  they  had  to  sustain  tbe 
attack' of  hobgoblins.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mouth  of  pnrgatoiy  was  hard  by,  and 
that  these  vents,  from  which  there  issued  at  times 
flame  and  smoke,  were  its  chimneys.  The 
fathers  are  right,  thought  the  common  people  of 
Italy ;  there  is  nothing  more  certcun  than  that  hell 
is  underneath  us ;  here  we  see  it  belching  forth 
smoke  and  fire.  And  do  we  not  at  times  hear 
its  awful  bellowings  ]  Let  us  make  fast  friends 
with  the  monks,  who  can  deliver  us  from  this 
dreadful  place.. 

But  the  following  is  better.  It  has  a  touch  of 
the  dramatic  in  it,  and  reminds  us  more  of  tlie 
lively  imagination  of  the  classic  poets  than  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  monkish  theologians.  It  is 
related  by  Cardinal  Damianus,  who  says  he  bad 
it  from  the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Umbert,  that 
there  are  here  "  a  number  of  hideous  birds,  ac- 
customed to  arise  from  hence  on  a  sudden  in  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  seen  until  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  stidking  on  the  tops  of  tbe 
hills,  stretching  out  their  wings,  and  pmniDg 
their  feathers ;  never  observed  to  feed,  nor  to  be 
taken  by  the  art  of  the  fowler ;  when  upon  the 
croaking  of  the  raven  that  chased  them,  they 
threw  themselves  into  these  filthy  waters.  Said 
to  be  damned  souls,  tormented  all  the  week  long, 
and  suflfered  to  refresh  themselves  on  tbe  Sab- 
bath, in  honour  of  the  Saviour's  resnrrectioo/' 
So  far  the  cardinal  "  But  if  this  be  hell,"  adds 
the  traveller  Sandys,  ^'  what  a  desperate  end  made 
that  unhappy  German  who  not  long  since  slipt 
into  these  furnaces ;  or  what  had  his  pour  bor>e 
committed,  that  fell  in  with  him  %  "  i 

The  earth  around  the  Solfatara  is  the  dreariest 
imaginable.  It  is  all  blackened  and  burned  u]) ; 
and  formed  coi^fusedly  of  mounds  of  asbes  and 
knolls  of  lava.  The  ground  will  at  times  open  uf 
a  sudden,  and  vomit  forth  noxious  vapours,  and 
occasionally  flame  and  streams  of  melted  matter. 

"  Winds  that  strain. 
To  rash  forth  there,  a  deadly-  Iieat  contain.' 
Earth  fruits  in  autumn  bears  not,  nor  glad  field 
Once  puts  on  green,  or  sprouting  branches  yield 
Their  vernal  songs.    But  diaos  and  ragg'd  ztone 
Smirched  with  black  pumice  there  rejoice  o'erzto^KTx 
iVith  mournful  cjpress." 

These  were  the  Phlegraean  fields  of  the  ancients. 
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Here  they  placed  the  battle  of  the  giants  ;  here 
they  lie  baried;  and  here,  said  they,  are  the 
Hiemoriula  of  the  strife,  in  the  rocks  with  which 
the  surface  is  strewn,  and  in  the  soil  all  burned 
up  with  the  lightnings  which  were  rained  upon 
tbem  from  hciven.  But,  although  we  would  not 
gainsay  the  tale,  still  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  one  battle  with  the  giants ;  for 
vie  light  on  similar  memorials  in  other  countries, 
and  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Hercules, 

"  with  club  and  bow. 
The  wicked  Typhons  chased" 

from  one  land  to  another,  till  he  had  completely 
exterminated  them  in  all. 

Descending  from  what  was  anciently  the  Work- 
shop of  Vulcan,  and  is  now  the  door  of  purgatory, 
ve  come,  in  a  little,  to  the  ruins  of  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre. The  region  being  anciently  the  summer 
resort  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  they  must  needs 
bring  the  amusements  of  Rome  with  them,  and 
8u  there  arose  here  this  magnificent  amphitheatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  those  bloody  s^rts  in  which 
the  Romans  so  much  delighted.  There  is  a 
monkkih  legend  which  says  that  the  patron  saint 
of  the  district,  St  Januarius,  with  six  others,  was 
exposed  to  the  lions  in  this  amphitheatre,  but  that 
the  animals,  instead  of  devouring,  adored  them. 
The  persecutor,  however,  was  not  to  be  melted, 
though  the  lions  were;  for  St.  Januarius  was 
bronglit  out  and  beheaded  near  the  Solfatara. 
Every  reader  knows  that  ]n»  blood  is  still  shown 
at  Naples,  in  a  little  phial,  and  liquefies  on  a  cer- 
tiin  day  in  token  that  the  Neapolitans  have  so 
conducted  themselves  throughout  the  year  as  to 
merit  the  approval  of  the  saint.  Near  to  the 
amphitheatre  are  vast  substructions,  now  almost 
covered  up.  They  have  much  peri)lexed  anti- 
quarians, who,  finding  no  better  use  for  them,  have 
styled  them  the  labyrinth.  The  exploration  of 
tlicsc  nnderground  chambers  is  said  to  be  a  some- 
what formidable  undertaking.  It  is  easier  to 
enter  than  to  find  one*s  way  out  again,  which,  we 
daresay,  is  true  of  all  labyrinths  ;  but  this  one 
is  attended  with  the  special  difficulty  of  flocks  of 
bats,  which  give  so  warm  a  welcome  to  the  visitor 
that  they  are  apt  to  extinguish  his  lights,  so  that 
one  would  need  the  thread  of  Ariadne. 

A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  beyond  this  point 
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.brings  us  to  Puzzuoli,  the  Puteoli  of  the  '*  Acts ;" 
and  here  again  we  come  upon  the  foot8te[>s  of 
the  great  Apostle.  Here  it  was  that  he  ended 
his  long  voyage,  made  memorable  by  his  ship- 
wreck ;  and  here  he  rested  a  few  days  before 
proceeding  to  Rome,  to  refresh  himself  in  the 
society  of  the  Christian  friends  who  bade  him 
welcome  on  his  landing.  At  the  time  of  PanUs 
visit,  Puteoli  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city. 
It  was  the  second  sea-port  of  Rome,  and  the 
rival  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
perhaps,  as  a  entrepot  of  commerce,  rather  ahead 
of  it ;  for  here  the  traders  from  the  Levant,  and 
the  corn-ships  of  Alexandria,  often  discharged 
their  cargoes.  It  was  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  situated  on  a  little  bay,  the  miniature 
of  that  of  Naples,  but  more  sheltered,  and  having 
direct  communication  with  the  capital  by  means 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  terminated  here.  It 
was  founded,  as  many  of  the  trading  towns  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  were,  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  earliest  colonizers  And  navigators, 
sought  thus  to  extend  the  influence  and  wealth 
of  the  mother  country.  In  the  Greek  era,  it  was 
the  port  of  Gums,  now  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  Sibyl  and  her  prophecy.  It  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Romans  ;  and  under  them 
it  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  to  be  called  by  Cicero,  ^  Little  Rome." 
Naples,  now  a  city  of  half  a  million,  was  then  of 
comparatively  little  note.  Pompeii  and  Hercn- 
laneutn  lay  off  the  great  highway.  Amalfi  had 
not  yet  grown  into  importance.  Puteoli  was  thus 
the  chief  town  of  this  coast,  and  welcomed  to  its 
harbour  the  ships  of  all  the  then  trading  nations 
of  the  world.  Extending  along  the  shore,  and 
dimbing  up  the  low  hills,  it  had  a  circuit  of  four 
miles.  Its  walls  enclosed  a  sumptuous  assemblage 
of  palaces,  temples,  academies,  theatres,  baths, 
statues,  of  which  the  remains,  still  visible  on 
land,  and  the  curious  relics  at  times  cast  up  by 
the  waves,  attest  the  magnificence. 

It  is  changed  times  with  Puteoli  now.  Since 
the  period  when  the  com  of  Egypt  passed  through 
it  to  feed  Rome,  empire  has  found  new  seat<«,  and 
commerce  new  channels^andthe  gay  and  flourishing 
Puteoli  of  the  Roman  days  has  sunk  down  into  the 
Puzzuoli  of  modem  times,  which  sits  silent  and  soli- 
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tary  by  the  silent  sea,  visited  only  by  the  traveller 
who  comes  to  mark  and  moralize  over  its  fallen 
fortunes.  We  entered  it  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm 
October  day.     The  son,  the  waters,  the  balmy  air, 
all  were  as  when  Caesar's  palace  and  Cicero's  villa 
stood  here,  and  the  Boman  nobility  came  in  hun- 
dreds to  enjoy  its  delights ;  but  all  else  was  changed. 
The  gay  crowds  had  passed  away ;  the  pleasure- 
seekers  were  not  to  be  seen  in  their  old  haunts ; 
the  temples  and  theatres  had  mouldered  into  ruin  3 
the  villas  and  gardens  had  been  swept  away,  and  left 
only  desolate  mounds  or  calcined  earth.   The  town, 
contracted  to  little  more  than  a  pitiful  hamlet,  sat 
coweiing  on  the  western  slope  of  the  promontoiy 
that  projects  a  little  way  into  the  bay,  but  there  was 
no  sail  on  its  waters  and  no  ship  in  its  harbour.   In 
its  silent  streets — ^not  grass-grown  only  because 
the  fierce  sun  bums  up  the  vegetation — there  was 
scarcely  any  one.    A  knot  of  slatternly  women 
stood  round  the  fountain  in  the  middle  of  its 
little  square;     Under  the  shop  awnings,  sunk  in 
profound  sleep,  lay  stretched  out  on  the  pave- 
ment a  few  lazzaroni ;  a  priest  was  coming  out  of 
the  church,  where  he  had  been  chanting  the  lesson 
for  the  afternoon ;  and  a  few  monks  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  caf6,  chatting  with  the  idlers,  or  taking 
a  hand  at  cards.     The  only  class  that  woke  up 
into  life  at  our  entrance  were  the  ciceroni,  who 
were  unquestionably  in  earnest,  and  pressed  their 
services  upon  us  to  show  us  over  the  lions  of  the 
place.     We  entered  an  Albergo,  and  dined  on 
maccaroni  and  a  little  fruit.    The  windows  of  our 
apartment  looked  right  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
mole,  which  are  still  visible  under  the  water.  We 
were  pleased  to  think  that,  in  all  probability,  this 
was  the  spot  first  touched  by  the  foot  of  Paul  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  that  here  the  meeting 


between  him  and  his  friends  recorded  in  tlie  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  took  place.  The  Ccutor  ami 
Pollux,  like  all  ships  coming  from  foreign  ports 
to  discharge  their  merchandise  at  Puteoli,  vrould 
lie  to  at  this  wharf  ;  and  here  would  Paul  step  on 
shore.  Home  he  had  not  yet  seen.  This  lovely 
bay,  and  the  sumptuous  region  around  it,  was  the 
first  part  of  Italy  with  which  he  had  made  ac- 
quaintance, and  it  would  give  him  no  fidnt  idea  of 
the  gorgeous  but  heartless  magnificence  which 
awaited  him  when  he  should  reach  the  capital 
Around  him,  on  eveiy  hand,  were  the  monuments 
of  the  pride  and  power  of  Home ;  and  also  of  the 
superstition  and  vice  which  were  ripening  her  for 
ruin.  Eight  opposite,  across  the  little  bay,  was 
the  town  of  Baiae ;  near  it,  along  the  shore  north- 
wards, was  the  imperial  vUla,  whither  the  nan 
before  whom  he  was  to  appear  came  oft,  and 
where  he  spent  not  a  few  of  his  guilty  hours. 
Everywhere  rose  proudly,  in  all  the  glory  of 
Greek  architecture,  the  temples  of  idolatry.  A 
feeling  of  sadness,  doubtless,  filled  Paul's  heart  as 
he  surveyed  all  this,  and  thought  how  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  vice  and  power  of  the  world  Pagan- 
ism was.  But  the  feeling  was  only  for  a  moment 
The  Cross,  he  knew,  was  stronger.  It  had  slain 
bis  own  enmity,  and  could  slay  the  world's.  It 
had  dissipated  his  own  darkness,  and  could  en- 
lighten  the  night  of  Paganism.  80  taking  heart, 
he  warmly  salutes  his  friends,  addressing  them 
with  a  voice  in  which  the  tones  of  hope  pre- 
dominated ;  and  after  spending  a  few  days  with 
them,  and  telling  them  how  it  went  with  their 
brethren  in  other  lands,  and  anticipating  eqoal 
triumphs  for  the  gospel  in  this,  he  goes  bravdy 
on  his  way  towards  Home. 


SILEVCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  TO  FASTING  AND  OTHEK  ASCETIC 

PRACTICES. 

NINTH    ARTICLE. 


SCETIC  practices  have,  in  almost  every 
age,  formed  a  part  of  the  religions  of 
the  world ;  the  religious  life  under  hu- 
man developments  has  always  sought 
its  perfection  in  the  self-inflicted  tortures  of 
the  devotee,  reaching  to  a  species  of  suicide  or 


living  death.  Little  countenance  is  given  to  such 
sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament ;  still  less  in  the 
New.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Jew  is  forbid- 
den to  cut  his  flesh  or  mutilate  himself  like  the 
heathen  (Deut.  xiv.  1).  Only  one  fast-day  in  the 
year  is  expressly  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  Law— 
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the  day  immediately  preceding  tlie  great  day  of 
atoaemeat.  ^  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
mouth  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  "  (Lev.  zvL  29). 
Where  sorrow  for  sin  is  sincere  and  deep,  fasting 
is  natural  The  edge  of  appetite  is  blunted,  and 
the  man  of  penitence  forgets  to  eat  his  bread.  It 
is  only  when  prolonged  beyond  this,  into  the 
artificial,  that  it  becomes  a  snare,  an  hypocrisy, 
swelling  into  a  fierce  fanaticism,  throwing  back  on 
God  his  gifts  as  so  many  enemies  in  disguise. 
In  the  struggle  with  nature  the  temper  grows 
irritable.  The  neglectad  body  becomes  a  fiend, 
turns  on  its  ill-used  companion,  no  longer  a  help- 
meet but  a  hindrance  to  each  other.  In  the 
struggle,  Christianity  and  civilization  have  often 
parted  company.  The  maxim  ^*  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness  "  is  trodden  under  foot  as  a 
godless  maxim.  This  body,*  "so  wonderfully 
and  curiously  Hiade,"  becomes  a  stranger  to  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life ;  that  "  the  saint "  that 
inhabits  it  may  die  in  what  is  called  "  the  odour 
of  sanctity." 

Though  there  was  only  one  fast-day  of  divine 
appointment  in  the  Old  Testament  Church,  the 
worthies  of  that  Church  did  not  limit  themselves 
to  one.     The  Psalmist  speaks  of  "  chastening  his 
soul  with  fasting"  (Ps.  xxxv.  13,  and  Ps.  Ixiz. 
10),  words  which  seem  to  imply  continuous  or 
reiterated  fastings.     Daniel  sought  an  answer  to 
his  prayers  not  only  by  supplications  but  fastings 
(Dan.    ix.  3).       It  is    recorded  of  Anna,  the 
{•rophetess,  that  she  "waited  on  Qod  with  fast- 
ing and  prayer  night  and  day.*'    The  repentance 
of  rriueveh  at  Jonah's  preaching  was  accompanied 
with  fastings,  extending  even  to  the  cattle,  and 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  turned  away  from  that 
nty.      We  find  this  fasting  associated  in   Old 
Testament  history  with  times  and  occasions  of 
unusual  earnestness  in  prayer,  and  especially  with 
confession  and  humiliation  on  account  of  sins. 
Among  the  Jews  there  was  also  an  order  of  men, 
called  Nazarites,  distinguished  by  ascetic  practices ; 
at  least  by  abstinence  from  all  strong  drink  and 
other  acts  of  self-denial,  of  life-long  continuance. 
To   this    order  belonged    Samson,  £l\jah,   and 
Eiisha,  and  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord.     In  the 

*  "  Our  vUe  body,"  is  our  version  of  St.  Paul  (Phil,  iii  21).  but 
in  the  original  it  is  "  body  of  our  humiliation."  The  apostle  is 
comparing  It  with  the  glorified  body. 


time  of  our  Lord  fasting  was  so  much  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  professedly  devout,  that 
he  represents  the  Pharisee  as  telling  God  in  his 
prayers,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,"  not  tasting 
food  until  sunset,  which  was  reckoned  a  day  of 
fasting.  This  was  a  Pharisaic  addition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law  :  on  Mondays,  in  honour,  they  said, 
of  Moses  going  up  to  Sinai ;  on  Thursdays,  in 
honour  of  his  coming  down ; — one  proof  amongst 
many  of  the  tendency  of  the  Jews,  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity,  to  develop  for  them- 
selves a  religion  of  outward  observances  of  which 
Moses  knew  nothing.  The  schools  of  the  prophets 
seemed  to  have  something  ascetic  in  their  mode  of 
life.  They  owed  their  institution  to  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
when  the  great  ends  of  divine  providence  in  the 
separation  of  the  Jews  from  all  nations  were  in 
danger. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Essenes  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  ascetics.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  from  Jo- 
sephus,  from  whose  account  we  learn  that  tbey 
lived  in  solitudes  and  in  celibacy — ^not  as  herniits, 
but  in  monastic  societies.  Satisfied  with  the  per- 
fection of  their  religious  life,  they  seem  to  have 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  gospel 

How  does  our  Lord  regard  ascetic  practices  ? 
We  read  in  the  gospels,  that,  after  his  baptism, 
he  was  carried  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  Satan,  and  when  there,  "  fasted  forty  days  and 
nights."  In  this  great  fast,  the  Church  of  Home 
and  the  Eastern  Churches  have  found  an  example, 
the  imitation  of  which  constitutes  the  Fast  of 
Lent,  during  which  the  more  devout  rival  each 
other  in  their  near  approach  to  perfection ;  and 
not  a  few  are  reputed  to  have  received,  through- 
out the  forty  days  and  nights,  only  a  little  water 
to  moisten  their  parched  lips. 

The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  have  not  so 
interpreted  the  incident  in  our  Lord's  history. 
The  forty  days'  fast  was  part  of  his  great  humilia- 
tion and  sufferings,  reaching  from  hia  birth  in 
Bethlehem  until  he  expired  on  the  cross;  no 
more  to  be  imitated  than  his  crucifixion.  Such 
a  fast  being  physically  impossible,  all  imitations 
of  it  can  only  be  a  pretence  and  hypocrisy.  It 
was  done  once  for  all,  never  to  be  repeated — to 
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form  with  his  life  and  death  the  one,  whole,  and 
perfect  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  sin.  As  we 
cannot  take  from  the  perfection  of  his  great  atone- 
ment, so  neither  can  we  add  to  that  which  the 
Father  has  accepted  and  the  Son  offered.  In 
this  it  is  our  part  not  to  imitate  but  to  believe 
and  adore. 

Any  imitation  of  this  fast,  whether  in  the 
letter  or  spirit,  whether  for  the  forty  days  or  one 
day,  is  not  so  much  as  named.  Such  an  imitation 
would  have  been  regarded  by  a  Paul  as  a  returning 
again  to  bondage;  and  in  the  eye  of  common 
sense  would  have  been  sacrificing  the  spirit  to 
the  letter.  This  is  the  only  fast  recorded  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord ;  his  usual  way  of  life  was  natural, 
genial,  and  social,  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Naza- 
rites,  or  the  old  prophets,  or  to  that  of  his  fore- 
runner. He  ate  and  drank  and  clothed  himself 
like  other  men ;  accepted  their  invitations ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  awaken  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies,  who  contrasted  his  way  with  that  of  John. 
He  seems  to.  have  quite  shocked  their  traditional 
ideas  of  a  prophet,  and  for  his  freedom  they  called 
him  a  "  glutton  and  a  winebibber ; "  while  John, 
for  his  austerity,  was  said  "to  have  a  devil" 
Our  Lord  does  not  deny  the  difference  between 
John's  way  of  life  and  his  own,  neither  does  he 
condemn  John's  way,  though  so  different  from 
his  own.  With  that  large-hearted  wisdom  and 
charity  that  we  so  seldom  imitate  in  our  judg- 
ments of  one  another,  his  reply  was,  "  Wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children;"  that  is,  John's  way  was 
suited  to  John's  character  i^nd  work,  and  so  was 
his  to  the  work  and  character  of  the  Messiah: 
wise  men  will  understand  the  difference  and 
appreciate  it.  Being  asked  why  his  disciples  did 
not  fast  as  John's  did,  he  replies,  with  a  touching^ 
reference  to  the  life  of  hardships  and  suffering  to 
which  they  should  one  day  be  subjected  as  his 
missionaries  to  the  world,  "  Can  ye  make  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast  while  the  bride- 
groom is  with  them  1 "  While  he  is  with  them, 
fasting  is  as  unsuitable  as  at  a  marriage  feast :  a 
reply  without  one  drop  of  austerity.  He  adds  a 
proverb  about  the  danger  of  putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  as  if  the  time  would  come  when 
a  self-denial  would  be  required  sufficient  to  try 
not  only  the  ascetic  but  the  martyr.  Of  natural 
£nsting,  such  as  arises  from  a  spirit  pre-occupied, 


we  see  many  evidences  in  the  life  of  oar  Lord. 
^  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  Id 
such  a  life  acts  of  self-denial  are  natural ;  bat  not 
in  the  way  of  vows  and  stated  days,  but  in  the 
way  "of  forgetting  to  eat  his  bread;"  as  when  he 
told  his  disciples  at  the  well  of  Samaria,  when 
they  pressed  food  upon  him,  that  he  "  had  meat 
to  eat  that  they  knew  not  of."  But  when  he  fasted, 
it  was  not  to  grieve  and  to  afllict  his  soul,  but 
from  grief  and/ro7i»  affliction  for  others.  Except 
in  this  way,  we  never  see  our  Lord  fasting  or 
prescribing  fasts  to  others.  He  is  temperate,  but 
never  austere ;  patient,  never  stoical,  never  uii- 
sympathising  with  the  every-day  avocations  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  Instead  of  teaching  us,  like 
John,  to  live  on  the  minimum  of  human  subsis- 
tence,'as  if  with  Christ  this  was  religious  perfec- 
tion, by  his  presence  at  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana,  and  by  his  first  miracle  there,  be  has  taught 
all  his  followers  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice, 
as  well  as  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  Oar 
Lord's  allusions  to  fasting  are  not  unlike  those  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  and  the  later  Jewish  prophets, 
who  speak  of  fastings  as  if,  in  their  day,^  there 
was  no  want  of  such  observances,  and  they  looked 
for  something  more  spiritual  than  mere  bodily 
services  could  awaken  or  promote. 

It  is  true  that  in  giving  directions  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  certain  kinds  of  devib  our  Lord  says, 
"  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fisist- 
ing"  (Mark  ix.  29).  If  any  one  should  infer 
from  tliis  saying  that  prayer  may  attain  to  deeper 
earnestness  by  fasting,  the  inference  is  not  on- 
natural  ;  but  a  fasting,  very  different  from  periodi- 
cal fasts,  imposed  alike  on  all  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. With  this  exception  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  is  sileint  as  to  fasts,  as  if  to  teach 
us  a  way  of  serving  God  with  the  heart,  in  the 
cheerful  and  temperate  use  of  all  his  gifts. 

Are  the  apostles  more  outspoken  on  this  sub- 
ject? They  were  Jews,  and  naturally  attached 
to  those  practices  in  use  by  the  devout  men  of 
their  times  and  country.  When  they  commence 
any  important  work,  we  find  them  joining  fasting 
with  prayer  (Acts  xiii.  3).  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  are  set  apart  to  their  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  it  is  by  "  prayer  and  fasting "  (1  Cor. 

•  Ab  in  Matt,  vi  16—*'  Wlicn  ye  fast,  be  not  m  the  hypocrites." 
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tL  5).    The  elders  of  the  Church  are  ordained 
"by  prayer  and  fasting;"  and  the  apostle  Paul 
assumes  that  private  Christians  may  have  seasons 
for  giving  themselves  to  fasting  and  prayer  :  but 
what  tbey  do  is  this,  they  never  prescribe  it  to  the 
Gentiles,'  or  to  Christians  at  large,  as  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  worship.*     Prayer  is  a  duty 
and  a  privilege,  to  which  they  call  all  Christians. 
Fasting  they  enjoin  on  none ;  no,  not  even  the 
one  day  fast  in  the  year  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
ivhich  Paul  seems  to  have  continued  to  observe 
for  himself.      Their  own  observance  of   these 
tilings  is  noticed  in  passing,  just  as  their  own 
observation  of  the  Jewish  passover,  which  they 
yet  taught  was  fulfilled  in  Christ     Partly  frQm 
custom,  partly  for  peace,  they  still  so  far  conform 
to  Judaism — yet  leave  the   Gentile  Christians 
free,  nay,  anxiously  vindicate  their  freedom.   Paul 
even  takes  on  himself  some  of  the  vows  of  a 
Nazarite  for  a  time  (Acts  xviiL  18)  ;  yet  he  never 
calls  on  the  Gentile  Christians  to  practise  such 
austerities  as  shaving  the  head  or  making  vows. 
It  is  good  "  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint ;  ** 
bnt  fasting  is  good  only  for  some,  and  not  even 
for  those  at  all  times.     To  fast  is  one  thing  in 
winter,  and  another  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  one 
thing  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  East,  and  another  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  one  thing 
in  weak,  and  another  in  strong  health ;  one  thing 
in  manhood,  and  another  in  age ; — but  the  gospel 
is  for  all  time,  and  for  every  clime,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  religions  by  its  broad 
hnman  character.     The  Koran  of  Mahomet  en- 
joins all  the  faithful  in  the  month  of  Hamadan 
to  fast  until  dunset,  not  knowing  that  there  are 
inhabited  regions  where,  for  many  days,  the  sun 
does  not  set    The  Chuich  of  Home  in  the  rubric 
of  its  Missal  betrays  that  it  is  not  the  Church  of 
the  world,  by  enacting.  That  the  sacrament  is 
void  unless  the  wine  be  of  the  grape,  and  the 
bread  of  wheat,  both  products  belonging  to  certain 
sones;  and  the  bread  of  Judea  in  our  Lord's 
time  was  much  more  likely  to  have  been  rye — 


The  fMtiiig  of  the  apostles  was  not  for  our  example.  This 
appears  from  their  never  exhorting  Christian  conTertSy  Jewish  or 
<j«Btale,  ip  fasting.  They  themselves  fasted,  just  as  they  ob- 
served other  Jewish  practices,  which  they  continued  through 
their  lives,  and  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse  as  Jewish  influ- 
ence diminished  in  the  OentUe  churches,  and  especially  after 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 


the  unleavened  bread  of  th'e  passover,  of  which 
the  disciples  had  just  partaken. 

This  silence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  surely 
signifies  that  ascetic  practices  are  not  the  essen- 
tials of  Christian  life.  In  these  things  we  are 
free.  If  any  man,  from  experience,  finds  that 
occasional  fasting  promotes  devout  feelings  and 
strengthens  self-control,  to  him  fasting  may  be 
a  duty ;  but  if  experience  has  taught  him  that 
it  only  weakens  and  irritates,  let  him  rather  hear 
the  voice  of  Paul  to  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  "  Do 
thyself  no  harm  1 "  The  religion  of  the  ascetic 
is  a  wretched  substitute  for  the  grace  of  Qod  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  atonement  by  penances  for  the 
atonement  made  "  once  for  all "  by  the  God-man : 
"  Which  things  have  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will 
worship,  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the 
body."*  Wesley  began  his  religious  life  with 
strong  ascetic  tendencies  :  at  one  time  leaving  off 
meat  and  wine,  and  living  on  bread  only;  at 
another,  sleeping  on  the  floor  instead  of  using  a 
bed.  These  practices  he  abitndoned  as  his  real 
life-work  opened  before  him ;  when  he  saw  how 
much  more  the  grace  of  Qod  uses  the  word  read, 
taught,  and  preached  to  bless  and  save  men's 
souls,  than  all  rites  and  ceremonies  and  self- 
mortifications.  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful !  was 
his  latest  gospel  An  empty  stomach,  he  found, 
only  filled  the  brain  with  ma^ts  and  spoiled 
the  temper. 

The  Scottish,  like  the  English  reformers, 
brought  out  of  Rome  some  remnants  of  its 
asceticism ;  but  their  inconsistence  with  the 
doctrines  of  grace  was  gradually  seen  and  felt. 
The  only  prescribed  fast  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  was  in  preparation  for  the 
communion,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  Jewish 
fast  before  the  day  of  atonement ;  but  even  this 
has  dropped  aside,  and  the  name  of  the  "Fast 
Day  "  alone  remains.  Periodical  fasting,  like  the 
periodical  bleedings  of  our  ancestors,  has  almost 
ceased  in  Protestant  churches,  wherever  the 
gospel,  in  its  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,  is 
preached.  Cheerfully  to  partake,  and  temperately 
to  use,  all  God*s  gifts  is  felt  to  be  a  natural,  piety. 


*  This  verse  is  paraphrased  by-Howieson,  "  Which  things  are 
of  no  value  to  check  the  indulgence  of  fleshly  passions."  The 
last  clause,  "  Kot  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh," 
he  renders,  "  In  reference  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,"  whidi 
clears  up  the  sense. 
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natural  especially  in  those  that  have  opened  their 
souls  to  the  good  news  of  salvation  by  grace. 
As  we  love  to  see  our  invited  guests  joyfully 
partaking  of  what  we  have  provided  for  them,  so 
the  great  Giver,  both  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings,  loves  to  see  all  his  guests  enjoy  the 
good  things  on  his  tabia 

In  contrast  with  this  silence,  the  Church  of 
Home  has  devel(^>ed  ascetic  practices  to  the 
limits  and  beyond  of  human  endurance,  and  de- 
lights to  tell  of  the  supernatural  fasts  of  her 
saints.  They  have  developed  by  self-denial  a 
double  religion — one  for  ordinary  Christians,  and 
another  for  those  whom  they  call  the  ^  religious ; '' 
and  the  name  religious  has  been  altered — shall 
we  not  say,  degraded — ^like  the  word  "  aainty*  or 
the  word  **  eocUnasticaly**  which  has  come  to 
signify  not  anything  spiritual,  but  mere  outward 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  a  pretentious  will-wor- 
sliip.*  The  priest  of  Rome  must  go  to  perform 
mass  fasting,  although  we  read  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  "  that  whilst  they  were  eating "  Jesus 
took  bread  and  instituted  the  sacrament.  The 
religious  of  Home  all  imitate  the  forty  days'  fast 
in  Lent  They  might  as  well  imitate  the  cruci- 
fixion, as  indeed  some  have  carried  so  far  their 
asceticism,  and  gone  near  both  to  starvation  and 
crucifixion.  How  melancholy  to  find  sucb  a 
man  as  Pascal,  whilst  magnifying  the  doctrines 
of  gfiice  in  his  writings,  utterly  unable  to  take 
the  use  of  them  in  his  own  life,  and  tormenting 
himself  to  death  by  fast?;  and  the  wearing  of 
girdles  with  iron  prongs.  Kinglake  in  his 
"  Eothen  "  says  « that  fasts  in  the  Greek  Church 
produce  a  febrile  and  irritable  influence,  depress- 
ing the  spirits,  and  leading  some  to  suicide.  At 
the  season  of  fasting  dark  crimes  increase  during 
Lent"  Southey  tells  us  that  no  season  was  so 
dreaded  by  him  when  a  boy,  and  by  the  servants 
of  his  maiden  aunt  with  whom  he  then  lived,  as 
Iter  periodical  fasts,  in  obedience  to  the  Church 
of  England  rubrics.     Instead  of  anointing  her 

*  "  There  la  no  pbue,"  ujt  a  llTiag  writer  on  European  morals, 
"  In  the  moral  hiatory  of  mankind  of  a  deeper  or  more  painful 
intereit  than  the  aaoetio  epidemic  A  hideou.  Boidld,  and 
emaciated  maniac,  without  knowledge,  without  patriotism,  with- 
out natural  affection,  passing  his  life  bi  a  long  routine  of  useless 
and  atrocious  self-torture,  and  quailing  before  the  ghastlj  phan- 
toms of  his  brain,  become  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which  had 
known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  and  the  lives  of  Socrates 
and  Cato.  SL  Jerome  records  their  deeds  with  a  thrill  of  admira- 
tion."— Lechfi  European  MordU,  vol.  ii,  p.  114. 


face,  as  our  Saviour  directs  the  Pharisees,  she 
looked  miserable,  and  made  all  around  miserable 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  irritability  fasting  so 
often  produces. 

All  artificial  fasts  tend  to  dishonour  the  great 
atonement,  as  if  something  of  our  sufferings  must 
be  added  thereto.  They  open  the  door  to  hjrpo- 
crisy  and  fanaticism,  or  that  curious  mixture  of 
the  two  which  we  observe  in  "the  religious"  that 
have  reached  the  highest  reputation.  This  silence 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  oa, 
that  asceticism  is  no  part  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  designed  for  all  the 
world  and  for  all  time.  like  any  other  bodily 
pain,  fasting  is  to  be  avoided,  or,  as  an  evil,  only 
used  to  obtain  some  overbalancing  good.  To  go 
beyond  thb  is  to  tempt  God — lay  a  snare  for 
ourselves,  and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Sixth 
Commandement,  which  requires  us  to  do,  and  for- 
bids us  to  leave  undone,  anything  needful  to  the 
preservation  of  our  own  life  and  health,  or  tbat 
of  others.  The  Apostle  Paul  warns  the  Christians 
of  Colosse  of  the  rise  of  ascetic  religion  as  only 
having  '*a  show  of  wisdom."  In  these  things, 
says  the  apostle, ''  let  no  man  beguile  you." 

VOLUNTABY  POVERTY, 

along  with  Celibacy,  became  the  favourite  form 
of  that  life  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  hon- 
oured with  the  name  of  "  religious."  The  cause 
of  Christ  was  worthy  of  any  sacrifice,  whether  to 
the  loss  of  goods  or  of  life.  But  the  Christian 
must  consider  whether  he  can  do  more  good  hy 
one  sacrifice  of  all  he  possesses  than  by  many 
sacrifices  diffused  over  his  life.  There  are  great 
occasions  in  the  history  of  the  world  wh^  the 
greatest  good  can  be  done  by  the  greatest  sacrifice, 
and  that  once  for  all ;  as  when  the  man  gives  him- 
self and  all  he  has.  The  believer  may  then  hear  the 
apostle  saying,  ^  Te  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich.'*  But  he  wHl  do  so,  on  delibera- 
tion, and  in  the  full  view  of  the  sacrifice  he  is 
making,  and  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  that  God 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  The  man  that  renoonces 
his  property,  like  the  man  that  renounces  Hfc, 
without  an  adequate  cause,  is  guilty  of  a  species 
of  suicide.     He  cuts  down  his  fruit  tree,  instead 
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of  distributing  yearly  its  fruits ;  and  parts  with 
his  foontaio,  instead  of  bountif  ally  distributing 
its  streams. 

In  the  tiurteenth  century,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
then  a  young  man,  just  come  to  Lis  patrimony, 
sold  liis  inheritance,  and  went  forth  a  bare- 
footed begging  friar.  Thousands  followed  his 
example,  and  voluntary  poverty  became  the  fSashion 
and  passion  of  the  religious,  until  the  riches 
of  the  monastic  orders  became  their  ruin,  and 
reyealed  the  folly  of  all  attempts  to  thwart  the 
first  principles  and  sentiment  of  society — the 
love  of  property.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
Wbitefield  records  in  his  Journal  that  one  was  put 
in  Bedlam  for  doing  what  St  Francis  did,  selling 
his  clothes  and  giving  the  money  to  the  poor. 
\Yhitefield's  own  life  was  a  noble  example  of  a 
self-sacrifice  diffused  over  all  his  life,  wisely 
and  well  done,  for  the  glory  of  his  Divine  Master 
—a  sacrifice  of  love  to  Christ  and  to  souls ;  and 
Wesley,  who  began  his  religious  life  with  ascetic 
practices  and  self -inflictions  that  neither  benefited 
soul  nor  body,  lived  to  offer  a  long  and  entire  life 
of  sacrifice  and  love  to  his  Qod  and  Saviour. 

Let  us  contrast  the  small  scope  given  to 
ascetic  and  monastic  religion  in  the  Jewish,  and 
the  still  smaller  in  the  New  Testament  Church, 
with  the  enormous  and  grotesque  developments 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  after  the 
third  century,  and  the  revival  of  the  same  kind 
of  religionism  in  our  own  day.  We  see  in  this 
New  Testament  silence  an  anticipation  of  those 
tendencies  and  their  rebuke.  If  this  reserve  has 
any  meaning,  it  is  to  stint  and  limit  these  prac- 
tices to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  This  silence 
at  the  least  declares,  that  such  practices  belong 
nut  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  are  in  no  way 
necessary  to  develop  the  Christian  man  or  the 
Christian  society ;  that  the  highest  style  of  both 
may  be  attained  without  them.  Finding  so  little 
in  the  New  Testament  about  asceticism,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  the  monastic  and  the  celi- 
hate  life,  surely  we  may  go  yet  further,  and  say, 
these  are  the  excrescences  and  wild-growths  of 
a  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  of  times  when  men 
were  tempted  by  their  fears  to  desert  their  duties, 
&nd  to  give  their  desertion  consecrated  names. 

In  a  healthier  Christian  state,  where  men  added 
to  their  faith,  not  only  patience,  but  fortitude, 


these  excrescences  would  have  been  treated  as 
we  do  warts  upon  the  human  countenance,  which 
we  seek  to  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  dimen- 
sions, until  they  disappear  altogether,  knowing 
that  if  permitted  to  grow,  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  health,  vigour,  and  beauty. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  even  whilst, 
in  some  cases,  society  was  compensated  by  the 
preservation  of  letters,  it  was  weakened  still  more 
by  withdrawing  from  active  life  the  best  citizens, 
parents,  hnsbcmds,  and  wives;  substituting  re- 
treats from  the  world  to  those  that  should  have 
been  the  centres  of  influence  and  the  guides  of 
their  several  neighbourhoods,  who^  if,  in  imitation 
of  our  Saviour,  they  had  lived  in  their  appointed 
place,  and  done  their  appointed  work,  had  put 
new  life  into  their  fellows  to  defend  what  re- 
mained and  recover  what  was  lost  Instead, 
Christians  were  led  to  cultivate  only  the  passive 
virtues,  and  to  seek  their  own  security  and 
peace,  and  at  last  to  become  a  common  prey 
to  the  common  enemy  of  Christianity  and  civi- 
lization. Nowhere  did  this  ascetic  life  so  develop 
itself  as  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  that  covered 
Mount  Athos  with  its  hundred  monasteries !  and 
nowhere  did  Christianity  become  more  corrupt, 
and  was  more  rapidly  prepared  to  become  a  prey 
to  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk.  To  this  day  the 
Greek  Church,  amidst  its  multiplied  monastic 
developments,  has  done  little  to  elevate  the  popu- 
lations that  inhabit  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  world. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  have  asceticism  and  mon- 
astic life  been  so  largely  developed  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  arresting  their  progress  among  European 
nations,  emasculating  these  once  noble  and  ener- 
getic nations,  turning  their  religion  into  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism,  their  industry  and  enterprise 
into  indolence  and  apathy.  With  the  very 
smallest  amount  of  ascetic  and  monastic  religious- 
ness, Great  Britain  and  the  nations  that  have 
sprung  from  her  have  developed  Christianity  and 
civilization  hand  in  hand,  and  are  now  foremost 
in  the  modem  world  in  every  enterprise  that  is 
fitted  to  elevate  and  purify  modem  life.  Before 
the  Reformation,  when  asceticism  had  its  witnesses 
in  almost  every  valley,  Scotland  was  the  poorest 
and  rudest  of  European  nations.  To  know  what 
it  has  become  since,  Lord  Macaulay  recommends 
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a  ride  around  Edinburgh  soon  after  a  ride  over 
the  Roman  Campagna. 

Anew,  the  ascetic  and  monastic  spirit  seem  to 
revive  even  in  Great  Britain.  Lately  we  saw 
nothing  good  in  it,  nothing  to  redeem  its  spiritual 
self-indulgence  and  flight  from  social  duties ;  now 
we  begin  anew  to  regard  it  as  a  happy  provision 
for  the  unfortunate  and  disappointed,  who  have 
too  soon  exhausted  the  cup  of  life's  pleasures. 
These  new  religious  orders  seek  to  justify  them- 
selves to  modem  ideas  by  performing,  more  or 
less,  offices  of  charity  to  the  bodies  or  souls 
of  men.    This  is  the  answer  they  give  to  the 

m 

charge  of  selfishness  and  apathy  to  their  social 
dutie&  This  answer  will  deceive  many,  until 
they  produce  another  great  perversion  and  diver- 
sion of  Christianity  from  its  highest  duty — which 
is  the  elevation  and  purification  of  family  and 
social  life  by  every  Christian  entering  in  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  into  all  its  relations,  and  fulfilling  by 
turns  all  its  duties. 

British  Christians,  after  an  unparalleled  growth 
of  wealth  and  inventions,  have  now  before  them  a 
work  requiring  an  unparalleled  Christian  energy 
and  long-continued  persistence.  To  raise  the 
fallen  masses  in  town  and  country,  and  give  them 
to  share  in  the  blessings  of  a  common  Christianity 
and  civilization,  is  the  problem  of  modern  and 


British  Christianity.  The  emancipation  of  the 
serf  and  slave  are  but  doubtful  advantages,  if  tbey 
are  not  to  be  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
man  from  evU  habits,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
common  lot  The  gulf  between  the  upper,  middle^ 
and  lower  classes  has  yet  to  be  bridged  over. 
The  deepest  poverty  exists  and  increases  side  by 
side  with  our  wealth.  The  dwellings  of  society's 
criminals  are  more  wholesome  and  desirable  than 
the  dwellings  of  honest  industry.  Are  the  eda- 
cated  and  well-to-do  to  sit  contented  with  this 
state  of  things,  and  is  the  Christianity  of  modem 
times  anew  to  spend  itself  in  a  round  of  psalmody 
and  prayer  and  of  devout  meditations,  whilst 
thousands  are  perishing  around,  without  hope  fur 
this  life  or  the  next  t— or  is  our  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity to  rise  with  new  power  to  her  great  datiee; 
and  instead  of  turning  aside  to  ascetic  practices 
and  monastic  seclusion,  pour  new  moral  elements 
into  modem  life,  lead  "captivity  captive,"  and  give 
the  humblest  to  share  with  the  highest  in  the  advan- 
tages of  our  modern  Christianity  and  civilization  t 

"  Oh.  could  we  learn  that  Mcrifloe, 
What  lighU  would  all  around  ut  rlie; 
How  would  nur  hearts  with  wiadom  talk 
Along  Ule'i  duUett,  dreariest  waUL 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell. 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell. 
Nor  strive  to  wind  onnelves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky." 

St.  HBU1BB8,  Jkbsxy,  AvbguMl  187a  G.  "L 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  CAPTIVE. 

Aj,  but  for  m« — mj  name  called— drawn 

Like  a  conscript's  lot  from  the  lap's  black  yawA 

He  has  dipped  into  on  the  battle  dann. 

Bid  out  of  life  by  a  nod,  a  glance. 

Stumbling,  mute  mased,  at  Nature's  chance 

'With  a  rapid  finger  circling  round. 

Fixed  to  the  first  poor  inch  of  ground 

To  fight  from,  where  his  foot  was  found. 

Whose  ear  but  a  moment  since  was  free 

To  the  wide  camp's  hum  and  gossipiy — 

Rummoned,  a  solltaiy  man. 

To  end  bis  life  where  his  life  began. 

From  the  safe  glad  rear  to  the  awful  van." — K.  Browning. 


|N  the  night  of  his  arrest,  irhen  Don  Carlos 
Alvarez  was  left  alone  in  bis  dungeon,  lie 
stood  motionless  as  one  in  a  dream.    At 
length  he  raised  his  head,  and  began  to 
look  around  him.    A  lamp  had  been  left  with  hiui;  and 


its  light  illumined  a  cell,  ten  feet  square,  with  a  vaulted 
roof.  Through  a  narrow  grating,  too  high  for  him  to 
reach,  one  or  two  stars  were  shining;  but  these  he  sav 
not.  He  only  saw  the  inner  door  sheathed  with  irun; 
the  mat  of  rushes  on  which  he  was  to  sleep;  the  sUw 
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tiiat  was  to  be  his  seat;  the  t\TO  .earthen  pitchers  of 
water  that  completed  bis  scanty  furniture.  From  the 
first  moment  these  things  looked  strangely  familiar  to 
bim. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  mat  to  think  and  pray.  He 
comprehended  his  situation  perfectly.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  been  all  his  life  expecting  this  hour;  as  if  he 
liiul  been  born  for  it,  and  led  up  to  it  gradually  through 
all  his  previous  experience.  As  yet  he  did  not  think 
that  his  fate  was  terrible,  he  only  thought  that  it  was 
inevitable—something  that  miut  come  upon  him,  and 
that  in  due  course  had  come  at  last.  It  was  his  im- 
pression that  he  should  always  remain  there;  and  never 
more  see  anything  beyond  that  grated  window  and  that 
iron' door. 

There  was  a  degree  of  unreality  about  this  mood. 
For  the  past  fortnight,  or  more,  his  mind  had  been 
strained  to  its  utmost  tension.  Suspense,  more  wearing 
even  than  sorrow,  had  held  him  on  the  rack.  Sleep 
had  seldom  visited  his  eyes;  and  when  it  came,  it  had 
been  broken  and  fitful 

Now,  the  worst  had  befallen  him.  Suspense  was 
over;  certainty  had  come.  This  brought,  at  first,  a 
kind  of  rest  to  the  overtaxed  mind  and  frame.  He  was 
as  one  who  hears  a  sentence  of  death,  but  who  is  taken 
off  the  rack.  Ko  dread  of  the  future  could  quite  over- 
jiower  the  present  unreasoning  sense  of  relief. 

Thus  it  happened  that  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion.  Well  for 
him  if,  instead  of  "  death's  twin-brother,"  the  angel  of 
death  himself  had  been  sent  to  open  the  prison  doors 
and  set  the  captive  free !  And  yet,  after  all,  would  it 
Lave  been  well  for  him  ? 

So  utter  was  bis  exhaustion,  that  when  food  was  placed 
in  his  cell  the  next  morning  he  only  awaked  for  a  moment, 
then  slept  again  as  soundly  as  before.  Not  till  some 
houra  Uter  did  he  finally  shake  off  liis  slumber.  He  lay 
still  for  some  time,  examining  with  a  strange  kind  of 
curiosity  the  little  Itolted  aperture  which  was  near  the 
top  of  his  door;  and  watching  a  solitary  broken  sunbeam 
«hicb  had  struggled  through  the  grating  that  served 
hiiQ  for  a  window,  and  threw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the 
opposite  wall 

Then,  with  a  start,  he  asked  himself, "  Where  am  /.'" 
The  answer  brought  an  agony  of  fear,  of  horror,  of  bitter 
pain.  <<  Lost !  lost !  God  have  mercy  on  me  !  I  am 
lost ! "  As  one  in  intense  bodily  anguish,  he  writhed, 
luoancd—ay,  even  cried  aloud. 

No  wonder.  Hope,  love,  life—alike  in  its  noblest 
sims  and  its  commonest  joys— all  were  behind  him. 
Btfure  him  were  the  dreary  dungeon  days  and  nights 
—it  might  be  mouths  or  years;  the  death  of  agony 
s})d  shame ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  unutterable  horrors 
of  the  tortnre-rooro,  from  which  he  shrank  as  lihy  one 
of  ns  would  shrink  to-day. 

Slowly  and  at  last  came  the  large  burning  tears. 
But  very  few  of  them  fell ;  for  his  anguish  was  as 
7^t  too  fierce  for  many  tears.    All  that  day  the  storm 


raged  on.  When  the  alcayde  brought  his  evening  meal 
he  lay  still,  his  face  covered  with  his  cloak.  But  as 
night  drew  on  he  rose,  and  paced  his  narrow  cell  with 
hasty,  irregular  steiis,  like  those  of  a  caged  wild  animaL 

How  should  he  endure  the  horrible  loneliness  of  the 
present,  the  maddening  terror  of  all  that  was  to  come? 
And  this  life  was  to  last.  To  last,  until  it  should  be 
succeeded  by  worse  horrors  and  fiercer  anguish.  Words 
of  prayer  died  on  his  lips.  Or,  even  when  he  uttered 
them,  it  seemed  as  if  God  heard  not ;  as  if  those  thick 
walls  and  grated  doors  shut  Him  out  too. 

Yet  one  thing  was  clear  to  him  from  the  beginning. 
Deeper  than  all  other  fears  within  him  lay  the  fear  of 
denying  his  Lord.  Again  and  again  did  he  repeat, 
*'  When  called  in  question,  I  will  at  once  confess  all." 
For  he  knew  that,  according  to  a  law  recently  enacted 
by  the  Holy  Ofiice  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  no  sub- 
sequent retractation  could  save  a  prisoner  who  had  once 
confessed;— he  must  die.  And  he  desired  finally  and 
for  ever  to  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  save  his  life 
and  lose  it 

As  every  dreary  morning  dawned  upon  him,  he  thought 
that  ere  its  sun  set  he  might  be  called  to  confess  his 
Muster's  n^me  before  the  solemn  tribunal.  At  first  he 
awaited  the  summons  with  a  trembling  heart.  But  as 
time  passed  on,  the  delay  became  more  dreadful  than 
the  anticipated  examination.  At  last  he  began  to  long 
for  any  change  that  might  break  the  monotony  of  his 
prison-life. 

The  only  person,  with  the  exception  of  his  jailer,  that 
ever  entered  his  cell  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Inquisitors,  who  was  obliged  by  their  rules  to  make  a 
fortnightly  inspection  of  the  prisons.  But  the  Domini- 
can monk  to  whom  this  duty  was  relegated  merely 
asked  the  prisoner  a  few  formal  questions:  such  as 
whether  he  was  well,  whether  he  received  his  appointeil 
provision,  whether  his  warder  used  him  with  civility. 
To  these  Carlos  always  answered  prudently  that  he  had 
no  complaint  to  make.  At  first  he  was  wont  to  inquire, 
in  his  turn,  when  his  case  might  be  expected  to  come 
on.  To  this  it  would  be  answered,  that  there  was  no 
hurry  about  the  matter.  The  Lords  Inquisitors  had 
much  business  on  hand,  and  many  more  important  cases 
than  liis  to  attend  to;  he  must  await  their  leisure  and 
their  pleasure. 

At  length  a  kind  of  lethargy  stole  over  him;  though 
it  was  broken  frequently  by  sharp  bursts  of  anguish. 
He  ceased  to  take  note  of  time,  ceased  to  make  fruitless 
inquiries  of  his  jailer,  who  would  never  tell  him  any- 
thing. Upon  one  occasion,  he  asked  this  man  for  a 
breviaiy;  since  he  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  recall 
even  the  gospel  words  that  he  knew  so  well  But  he 
was  answered  in  the  set  terms  the  Inquisitors  taught 
their  officials,  that  the  book  he  ought  now  to  study  was 
the  book  of  his  own  heart,  which  he  should  examine 
diligently,  in  order  to  the  confession  and  repentance  of 
his  sins. 

During  the  morning  hours  the  outer  door  of  his  cell 
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(there  were  two)  was  usually  left  open,  in  order  to 
admit  a  little  fresh  air.  At  such  times  he  often  heard 
footsteps  in  the  corridors,  and  doors  opening  and  shut- 
ting. With  a  kind  of  sick  yearning,  not  unmixed  with 
hope,  he  longed  that  some  visitant  would  enter  his  ceU. 
But  none  ever  came.  Some  of  the  Inquisitors  were  keen 
observers  and  good  students  of  character.  They  had 
watched  Oarlos  narrowly  before  his  arrest,  and  they  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  utter  and  prolonged 
solitude  was  the  best  remedy  for  his  disease. 

Such  solitude  has  driyen  many  a  weary  tortured  soul 
to  insanity.  But  that  divine  compassion  which  no 
dungeon  walls  or  prison  bars  avail  to  shut  out,  saved 
Oarlos  from  such  a  fate. 

One  morning,  he  knew  from  the  stir  outside  that 
some  of  his  fellow-captives  had  received  a  visit.  But 
the  deep  stillness  that  followed  the  dying  away  of  foot- 
steps in  the  corridor  was  broken  by  a  most  unwonted 
sound.  A  loud,  dear,  and  even  cheerful  voice  sang  out, — 

"  Yencidos  Tan  los  frailes;  rencidos  ran ! 
Corridos  ran  Iob  lobos;  corridos  van  [ "  * 

Every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  lonely  captive's  heart 
thrilled  responsive  to  that  strain.  Evidently  the  song 
was  one  of  triumph.  But  from  whose  lips  ?  Who  could 
dare  to  triumph  in  the  abode  of  misery,  the  very  seat 
of  Satan  ? 

Oarlos  Alvarez  had  heard  that  voice  before.  A  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  the  dialect  rivetted  this  fact  upon  his 
mind.  The  words  were  neither  the  pure  sonorous 
Oastilian  that  he  spoke  himself,  nor  the  soft  gliding 
sibilant  Andaluz  that  he  heard  in  Seville,  nor  yet  the 
patois  of  the  Manchegan  peasants  around  his  mountain 
home.  In  such  accents  one,  and  one  alone,  had  ever 
spoken  in  his  hearing.  And  that  was  the  man  who 
said,—"  For  the  joy  of  bringing  food  to  the  perishing, 
water  to  the  thirsty,  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness, 
rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  I  have  counted  the 
cost,  and  I  shall  pay  the  price  right  willingly." 

Whatever  men  might  have  done  to  the  body,  it  was 
evident  that  Juliano  was  still  unbroken  in  heart,  strong 
in  hope  and  courage.  A  fettered,  tortured  captive,  he 
was  yet  enabled,  not  only  to  hold  his  own  faith  fast,  but 
actually  to  minister  to  that  of  others.  His  rough 
rhyme  intimated  to  his  fellow -captives  that  "the 
wolves"  of  Rome  were  leaving  his  cell,  vanquished  by 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  And  that,  as  he  overcame,  so 
might  they  also. 

Oarlos  heard,  understood,  and  felt  from  that  hour 
that  he  was  not  alone.  Moreover,  the  grace  and 
strength  so  richly  given  to  his  fellow-sufferer  seamed 
to  bring  Ohrist  nearer  to  himself  "  Surely  God  is  in 
this  place— even  here,"  he  said,  "  and  I  knew  it  not." 
And  then,  bowing  his  head,  lie  wept — wept  such  tears 
as  bring  help  and  healing  with  them. 


*  "  There  go  the  frlan;  there  they  ran ! 

There  go  the  wolves;  the  wolves  are  done !  ** 

Everything  related  of  Joliano  Hernandez  is  strictly  true. 


Up  to  this  time  he  had  held  Ohrist's  hand  indeed, 
else  had  he  "  utterly  fainted."  But  he  held  it  in  the 
dark.  He  clung  to  him  desperately,  as  if  for  mere  life 
and  reason.  Now  the  light  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
He  began  to  see  the  face  of  Him  to  whom  he  had  been 
clinging.  His  good  and  gracious  words— such  words  as, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  ^  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you"— became  again,  as  in  old  times,  full  of  mean- 
ing, instinct  with  life.  He  "  remembered  the  yean  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High ; "  he  thought  of  those 
days  that  now  seemed  so  long  passed,  when,  with  soch 
thrilling  joy,  he  received  the  truth  from  Juliano*s  book. 
And  he  knew  that  the  same  joy  might  be  his  even  in 
that  dreary  prison,  because  the  same  God  was  above 
him,  and  the  same  Lord  was  *'  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him." 

On  the  next  occasion  when  Juliano  raised  his  brave 
song  of  victory,  Oarlos  had  the  courage  to  respond,  by 
chanting  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  "  The  Lord  hear  thee  in 
the  day  of  trouble  ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  de- 
fend thee.  Send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuaiy,  and 
strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion.*' 

But  this  brought  him  a  visit  from  the  alcayde,  vho 
commanded  him  to  *'  forbear  that  noise." 

"  I  only  chanted  a  versicle  from  one  of  the  Psalms," 
he  explained. 

*'  No  matter.  Prisoners  are  not  permitted  to  disturb 
the  Santa  Oasa,"  said  Gasper  Benevidio,  as  he  quitted 
the  cell. 

The  "  Santa  Oasa,"  or  Holy  House,  was  the  proper 
style  and  title  of  the  prison  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
At  first  sight  the  name  appears  a  hideous  mockery. 
We  seem  to  catch  in  it  an  echo  of  the  laughter  of  fiends, 
as  in  that  other  kindred  name,  *'  The  Society  of  Jesns." 
Yet,  just  then,  the  Triana  was  truly  a  holy  house. 
Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  were  those  who  cro«de<l 
its  dismal  cells.  Many  a  lonely  captive  wept  and  prayed 
and  agonized  there,  who,  though  now  forgotten  on  earth, 
shall  one  day  shine  with  a  brightness  eclipsing  kings 
and  conquerors— "a  star  for  ever  and  ever." 


OHAPTER  XXXL 

HIiriSTEBING    ANGELS. 

"  Thou  wUt  be  near  and  not  forsake. 

To  torn  the  bitter  pool 
Into  a  bright  and  breezy  lake, 

The  throbbing  brow  to  cool ; 
Till,  left  awhile  with  Thee  alone, 

The  wilful  heart  be  fidn  to  own 
That  he,  b7  whom  onr  bright  hours  ahooe^ 

Our  darkness  best  may  rule." 

KXKLB. 

Tbe  overpowering  heat  of  an  Andalusian  summer  ag- 
gravated the  physical  sufferings  of  the  captives.  And 
so  did  the  scanty  and  unwholesome  provisions,  which 
were  all  that  reached  them  through  the  hands  of  tbe 
avaricious  Benevidio. 
But  this  last  hardship  was  little  felt  by  Carlos. 
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8inftll  as  were  the  rations  he  reoeired,  they  usually 
proved  more  than  enoagh  for  him ;  indeed,  the  coarse 
food  sometimes  lay  almost  imtasted  in  his  cell. 

One  morning,  however,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  some- 
thing was  push^  through  the  grating  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  inner  door,  the  outer  door  being  open,  as  was  usual  at 
that  hour.  The  mysterious  gift  consisted  of  white  bread 
and  good  meat,  of  which  he  partook  with  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  thankfulness.  But  the  relief  to  the 
unvaried  monotony  of  his  life,  and  the  occupation  the 
little  circumstance  gave  his  tlioughts,  was  much  more 
to  bim  than  the  welcome  novelty  of  a  wholesome  meal. 

The  act  of  charity  was  repeated  often,  indeed  almost 
daQj.  Sometimes  bread  and  meat,  sometimes  fruit — 
the  laige  luscious  grapes  or  purple  figs  of  that  southern 
climate— were  thus  conveyed  to  him.  Endless  were  the 
speculations  these  little  gifts  awakened  in  his  mind.  He 
longed  to  discover  his  benefactor,  not  only  to  express 
Ills  gratitude,  but  to  supplicate  that  the  same  favours 
might  be  extended  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  especially  to 
Jaliano.  Moreover,  would  not  one  so  kindly  disposed 
be  willing  to  give  him  what  he  longed  for  far  more  than 
meat  or  drink— some  word  of  tidings  from  the  world 
without,  or  from  his  dear  imprisoned  brethren? 

At  first  he  suspected  the  nnder-jailer,  whose  name 
was  Herrera.  This  man  was  far  more  gentle  and  com- 
]iassionate  than  Benevidio.  Carlos  often  thought  he 
would  have  shown  him  some  kindness,  or,  at  least,  have 
spoken  to  him,  if  he  dared.  But  dire  would  have  been 
tlie  penalty  even  the  slightest  transgression  of  the 
prison  rules  would  have  entailed.  Carlos  naturally 
feared  to  broach  the  matter ;  lest,  if  Herrera  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  unknown  benefieictor  might  be 
betrayed. 

The  same  motive  prevented  his  hazarding  a  question 
or  exclamation  at  the  time  the  little  gifts  were  thrust 
in.  How  could  he  tell  who  might  be  within  hearing  ? 
If  it  were  safe  to  speak,  surely  the  person  outside  would 
try  the  experiment. 

It  was  generally  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  the 
hour  when  the  outer  door  was  first  opened,  that  the 
gifts  came.  Or,  if  delayed  a  little  later,  he  would  often 
notice  something  timid  and  even  awkward  in  the  way 
they  were  pushed  through  the  grating,  and  the  ap- 
pn^aching  and  retreating  footsteps,  for  which  he  used 
to  listen  so  eagerly,  would  be  quick  and  light,  like  those 
ofachild. 

At  last  a  day  came,  marked  indeed  with  white  in  the 
dark  chronicle  of  prison  life.  Bread  and  meat  were 
conveyed  to  him  as  usual ;  then  there  was  a  low  knock 
upon  the  door.  Carlos,  who  was  standing  near  it,  re- 
sponded by  an  eager  "  Chien  va  f" 

"A  friend.  Kneel  down,  senor,  and  put  your  ear 
close  to  the  grating." 

The  captive  obeyed ;  and  a  woman's  voice  whispered, 
**  Bo  not  lose  heart,  your  worship.    Friends  outside  are 
thinking  of  you." 
"  One  friend  is  with  me,  even  here,"  Carlos  answered. 


"  But,"  he  added,  "  I  entreat  of  you  to  tell  me  your 
name,'  that  I  may  know  whom  to  thank  for  the  daily 
kindnesses  which  lighten  my  captivity." 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  woman,  seiior,  the  alcayde*s  ser- 
vant And  what  I  have  brought  you  is  your  own,  and 
but  a  small  part  of  it." 

"My own?    How?" 

"  Bobbed  from  you  by  my  master,  who  defrauds  and 
spoils  the  poor  prisoners  even  of  their  necessary  food. 
And  if  any  one  dares  to  complain  to  the  Lords  Inqui- 
sitors, he  throws  him  into  the  Masmurra." 

"The-what?" 

"  A  deep,  horrible  ciL^tem  which  he  hath  in  his  house." 
This  was  spoken  in  a  still  lower  voice. 

Carlos  was  not  yet  sufficiently  naturalized  to  horrors 
to  repress  a  shudder.  He  said,  "  Then  I  fear  it  is  at 
great  risk  to  yourself  that  you  show  kindness  to  me." 

"  It  is  for  the  dear  Lord's  sake,  seiior." 

" Then yow— you  too— love  his  name!"  said  Carlos, 
tears  of  joy  starting  to  his  eyes. 

"Chiton,*  senor — chiton!  But  as  far  as  a  poor 
woman  may,  I  do  love  him,"  she  added  in  a  furtive, 
frightened  whisper.  "  What  I  want  now  to  tell  you  is, 
that  the  noble  lord,  your  brother-^" 

"  My  brother ! "  cried  Carlos ;  "  what  of  him  ?  Oh, 
tell  me,  for  Christ's  dear  sake ! " 

"Let  your  excellency  speak  lower.  We  may  be 
overheard.  I  know  he  has  seen  my  master  once  and 
again,  and  has  given  him  much  money  to  provide  your 
worship  with  good  food  and  other  conveniences,  which 
he,  however,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes—"  The  rest  of  the  sentence  did  not  reach  the  ear 
of  Carlos ;  but  he  could  easily  guess  its  import 

"  That  is  little  matter,"  he  said.  "  But  oh,  kind 
friend,  if  I  could  send  him  a  message,  were  it  only  one 
word." 

Perhaps  the  wistful  earnestness  of  his  tone  awoke 
latent  mother  instincts  in  the  poor  woman's  heart.  She 
knew  that  he  was  very  young ;  that  he  had  lain  there 
for  dreary  months  alone,  away  from  the  bright  world 
into  which  he  was  just  entering,  and  which  was  now 
shut  to  him  for  ever. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  your  excellency,"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  that  betrayed  some  emotion. 

"  Then,"  said  Carlos,  "  tell  him  it  is  well  with  me. 
'  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd'— aU  that  psalm,  bid  him 
read  it  But,  above  all  things,  say  unto  him  to  leave 
this  place— to  fly  to  Germany  or  England.  For  I  fear, 
I  fe9f-~nOf  do  not  tell  him  tphat  1  fear.  Only  implore 
of  him  to  go.    Tou  promise  ?  " 

"  I  promise,  young  sir,  to  do  all  I  can.  God  comfort 
him  and  you." 

"And  God  reward  you,  brave  and  kind  friend.  But 
one  word  more,  if  it  may  be  without  risk  to  you.  Tell 
me  of  my  dear  fellow -prisoners.  Especially  of  Dr. 
Cristobal   Losada,  Don  Juan  Ponce  dc  Leon,  Fray 

•  Hash. 
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Constantino,  and  Juliano  Hernandez,  called  Joliano  £1 
Chico." 

*'  I  do  not  know  anything  of  Fray  Constantino,  I 
think  he  is  not  here.  The  others  you  name  have — 
miffered:' 

''Not  death?— surely  not  death?'*  said  Carlos,  in 
terror. 

"  There  be  worse  things  than  death,  seiior,*'  the  poor 
woman  answered.  "  Even  my  master,  whose  heart  is 
iron,  is  astonished  at  the  fortitude  of  Seiior  Juliano. 
lie  fears  nothing— seems  to  feel  nothing.  No  tortures 
have  wrung  from  him  a  word  that  could  harm  any 


one." 

''  God  sustun  him  !  Oh,  my  friend,"  Carlos  went 
on  with  passionate  earnestness,  "if  by  any  deed  of 
kindness,  such  as  you  have  shown  me,  you  could  bring 
God's  dear  suffering  servant  so  much  comfort  as  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  truly  your  reward  would  be  rich  in  heaven. 
For  the  day  will  come  when  that  poor  man  will  take  his 
station  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  in  great  glory  and  majesty." 

"  I  know  it,  seiior.    I  have  tried—" 

Just  then  an  approaching  footstep  made  Carlos  start; 
but  the  poor  woman  said,  '*  It  is  only  the  child,  God 
bless  her.  But  I  must  go,  seiior ;  for  she  comes  to  tell 
me  !ier  fa^lier  has  arisen,  and  is  making  ready  to  begin 
his  daily  rounds." 

"  Iler  father !  Does  Benevidio's  own  child  help  you 
to  comfort  his  prisoners?" 

**£ven  so,  thank  the  good  God.  I  am  her  nurse. 
But  I  must  not  linger  another  moment  Adios,  senor." 

'*  Yaya  con  Dios,  good  mother.  And  God  repay  your 
kindness,  as  he  surely  will." 

And  surely  he  did  repay  it;  but  not  on  earth,  unless 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
and  stripes  and  cruel  imprisonment  for  his  sake  be  called 
a  reward.* 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

"And  ihAll  I  fear  the  coward  fear  of  itanding  aU  alone 
To  testify  of  Zion'a  King  and  the  glory  of  his  throne? 
Hjr  Father,  O  my  Father,  I  am  poor  and  frail  and  weak. 
Let  me  not  utter  of  my  own,  for  idle  words  I  apeak; 
Bnt  give  me  grace  to  wrestle  now,  and  prompt  my  faltering 

tongue. 
And  name  thy  name  upon  my  soul,  and  so  shall  I  be  strong." 

Mb*.  Stuaat  Mxntxxtb. 

» 

AIakt  a  weary  hour  did  Carlos  shorten  by  chanting 
the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Church  in  a  low-voice  for 
himsell  At  first  he  sang  them  loudly  enough  for  his 
fcUow-prisoners  to  hear;  but  the  commands  of  Bene- 
vidio,  which  were  accompanied  even  by  threats  of  per- 
sonal violence,  soon  made  him  forbear.  Not  a  few 
kindly  deeds  and  words  of  comfort  came  to  him  through 
the  miuistrations  of  the  poor  servant  Maria  Gonsalez, 

*  The  story  of  Uie  Jailer's  servant  and  his  Uttle  daughter  is 
historlcaL 


aided  by  the  jailer's  little  daughter.  On  the  whole,  he 
was  growing  accustomed  to  his  prison  life.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  would  last  for  ever ;  as  though  every  other 
kind  of  life  lay  iai  away  from  him  in  the  dim  distsooe. 
Tliere  were  sbw  and  weary  hours,  more  than  he  could 
count;  there  were  bitter  hours— of  passionate  regret,  of 
dark  foreboding,  of  unutterable  fear.  But  there  were 
also  quiet  hours,,  burdened  by  no  special  pain  or  sorrow; 
there  were  sometimes  even  happy  hours,  when  Christ 
seemed  very  near,  and  his  consolations  were  not  small 
with  his  prisoner. 

It  was  one  of  the  quiet  hours,  when  thoughts  of  the  psst, 
not  full  of  the  anguish  of  vain  yearning,  as  they  often 
were,  but  calm  and  even  pleasant,  were  occupying  his 
mind.  He  had  been  singing  the  Te  Deum  for  himself; 
and  thinking  how  sweetly  the  village  choristers  used  to 
chant  it  at  Kuera;  not  in  the  time  of  Father  Tomas,bQt  in 
that  of  his  predecessor,  a  gentle  old  vmA  with  a  special 
taste'  for  music,  whom  he  and  his  brotlier,  then  little 
children,  loved,  but  used  to  tease.  He  was  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  feeling  over  again  his  poignant  distress  u{)on  ods 
particular  occasion  when  Juan  had  offended  tlie  aged 
priest,  that  all  his  present  sorrows  were  forgotten  for 
the  moment,  when  he  heard  the  large  key  grate  harshly 
in  tlie  strong  outer  door  of  his  cell 

Benevidio  entered,  bearing  some  articles  of  dress, 
which  he  ordered  the  prisoner  to  put  on  immediately. 

Carlos  obeyed  in  silence,  though  not  without  surprise, 
perhaps  even  a  passing  feeling  of  indignation.  For  tiie 
very  form  and  fashion  of  the  garments  he  was  titus 
obliged  to  assume  (a  kind  of  jacket  without  sleexes  and 
long  loose  trowsers),  meant  to  the  Castilian  nohle  keen 
insult  and  degradation.- 

"  Take  off  your  shoes,"  said  the  alcayde.  "  Prisoners 
always  come  before  their  reverences  with  uncovered 
head  and  feet    Now  follow  me." 

It  was  then  the  summons  to  stand  before  his  judges. 
A  thriUing  dread  took  possession  of  his  souL  Heedless 
of  the  alcayde*s  presence,  he  threw  himself  for  one  brief 
moment  on  his  knees.  Then,  though  his  cheek  iras 
pale,  he  could  speak  calmly.    '<  I  am  ready,"  he  said. 

He  followed  his  conductor  through  several  long  and 
gloomy  corridors.  At  length  he  ventured  to  ask, 
'<  Whither  are  you  leadmg  me  ?" 

"  Chiton  P^  said  Benevidio,  placing  his  finger  on  bis 
lips.    Speech  was  not  permitted  there. 

At  last  they  drew  near  an  open  door.  The  alcayde 
quickened  his  pace,  entered  first,  made  a  very  low 
reverence,  then  drew  back  again,  and  motioned  Csrios 
to  go  forward  alone. 

He  did  so  ;  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  bis 
judges— the  Board,  or  <<  Table  of  the  Inquisition."  Be 
bowed,  though  rather  from  the  habit  of  courtesy,  thtn 
from  any  special  respect  to  the  tribunal,  and  stood 
sOent. 

Before  any  one  addressed  him,  he  had  ample  leisure 
for  observation.  .The  room  was  large,  lofty,  and  sax- 
rounded  by  pillars,  between  which  there  were  handsome 
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hangings  of  gilt  leather.  At  one  end,  the  furthest  from 
him,  stood  a  great  cracifix  larger  than  life.  Around  the 
long  table  on  the  estrada  six  or  seven  persons  were 
seated.  Of  these,  one  alone  iras  covered,  he  who  sat 
nearest  the  door  bj  which  Carlos  had  entered,  and  facing 
the  cracl6x.  He  knew  that  this  was  Qonzales  de 
Munebraga,  and  the  thought  that  he  had  once  pleaded 
earnestly  for  that  man's  life,  helped  to  give  him  boldness 
in  his  presence. 

At  Munebrdga's  right  hand  sat  a  stem  and  stately 
R]an,  whom  Carlos,  though  he  had  never  seen  him 
before,  knew,  from  his  dress  and  the  position  he  occu- 
pied, to  be  the  prior  of  the  Dominican  Convent  adjoin- 
ing the  Triana.  One  or  two  of  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  board  he  had  met  occasionally  in  other  days, 
and  be  had  then  considered  them  very  far  his  own 
inferiors,  both  in  education  and  in  social  position. 

At  lengtb  Munebraga,  half  turning,  motioned  him  to 
approach  the  table.  lie  did  so,  and  a  person  who  sat 
at  the  opposite  end,  and  appeared  by  his  dress  to  be  a 
notary,  made  bim  lay  his  hand  on  a  missal,  and  ad- 
ministered an  oath  to  him. 

It  bonnd  bim  to  s|ieak  the  truth  and  to  keep  every- 
thing secret  which  he  might  see  or  hear,  and  he  took  it 
without  hesitation.  A  bench  at  the  Inquisitor's  left 
hand  was  then  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  was  desired 
to  be  seated. 

A  member  of  the  board,  who  bore  the  title  of  the 
Promoter -fiscal,  conducted  the  examination.  After 
some  merely  formal  questions,  he  asWed  him  whether  he 
kneir  the  cause  of  his  present  imprisonment  7  Carlos 
answered  immediately,  "  I  do." 

This  was  not  the  course  usually  taken  by  prisoners  of 
the  Holy  Office.  They  commonly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  any  offence  that  could  have  induced  'Hheir  reverences" 
to  order  their  arrest.  With  a  slight  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brows, perhaps  expressive  of  surprise,  his  examiner 
continued,  gently  enough,  <<  Are  you  then  aware  of  hav- 
ing erred  from  the  faith,  and  by  word  or  deed  offended 
your  own  soul,  and  the  consciences  of  good  Christians  1 
8{)eak  boldly,  my  son ;  for  to  those  who  acknowledge 
tiieir  faults  the  Holy  Office  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
mercy." 

**  I  have  not  erred,  consciously,  from  the  true  faith, 
•ince  I  knew  it." 

Here  the  Dominican  prior  interposed,  "  Tou  can  ask 
for  an  advocate,"  he  said ;  '*  and  as  you  are  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  you  can  also  claim  the  assist- 
ance of  a  curator.*  Furthermore,  you  can  request  a 
copy  of  the  deposition  against  you,  in  order  to  prepare 
your  defence." 

**  Always  supposing,"  said  Munebraga  himself,  "  that 
he  formally  denies  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.— Do 
yon  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  prisoner. 

'*  We  understand  you  so  to  do,"  said  the  prior,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  Carlos.    "  You  plead  not  guilty  ? " 


*  Goardiaa 


Carlos  rose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  a  step  or  two 
nearer  to  the  table  where  sat  the  men  who  held  his  life 
in  their  hands.  Addressing  himself  chiefly  to  the  prior, 
he  said,  "  I  know  that  by  taking  the  course  your  rever- 
ence recommends  to  me,  as  I  believe  out  of  kindness, 
I  may  defer  my  fate  for  a  little  while.  I  may  beat  the 
air,  fighting  in  the  dark  with  witnesses  whom  you 
would  refuse  to  name  to  me,  still  more  to  confront  with 
me.  Or,  I  may  make  you  wring  out  the  truth  from  me 
slowly,  drop  by  drop.  But  what  would  that  avaQ  me  ? 
Neither  for  the  truth,  nor  yet  for  any  falsehood  I  might 
be  base  enough  to  utter,  would  you  loose  your  hand  from 
your  prey.  I  prefer  that  straight  road  which  is  ever 
the  shortest  way.  I  stand  before  your  reverences  this 
day  a  professed  Lutheran,  despairing  of  mercy  from 
man,  but  full  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

A  movement  of  surprise  ran  around  the  board  at 
these  daring  words.  The  prior  turned  away  from  the 
prisoner  with  a  pained,  disconcerted  look ;  but  only  to 
meet  a  half-trinmpliant,  half-reproachful  glance  from 
his  superior,  Munebraga.  But  Munebraga  was  not 
displeased;  far  from  it  It  did  not  grieve  him  that  the 
prisoner,  a  mere  youth,  "  was  throwing  himself  into  the 
fire."  That  was  his  own  concern.  He  was  saving  '*  their 
reverences"  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Thanks  to  his 
hardihood,  his  folly,  or  his  despair,  a  good  piece  of  work 
was  quickly  and  easily  accomplished.  For  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Inquisitors  first  to  convict ;  retracta- 
tions were  an  after  consideration. 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  heretic,  and  fit  for  the  fire,"  he  said. 
''We  know  how  to  deal  with  such."  And  he  placed 
his  hand  oi>  the  bell  that  was  to  signal  the  termination 
of  the  interview. 

But  the  prior,  recovering  from  his  astonishment,  once 
more  interposed.  ''  My  lord  and  your  reverence,  be 
pleased  to  allow  me  a  few  minutes,  in  which  I  may  set 
plainly  before  the  prisoner  both  the  wonted  mercy  and 
lenity  of  the  Holy  .Office  to  the  repentant,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  obstinacy." 

Munebraga  acquiesced  by  a  nod,  then  leant  back 
carelessly  in  his  seat ;  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  he  felt  much  interest 

No  one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
prior  warned  Carlos  of  the  doom  that  awaited  the 
impenitent  heretic.  The  horrors  of  the  death  of  fire, 
the  deeper  darker  horror  of  the  fire  that  never  dies, 
these  were  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  If  not  actually 
eloquent,  it  had  at  least  the  earnestness  of  intense 
conviction.  '^  But  to  the  penitent,"  he  added,  and  the 
hard  face  softened  a  little,  "  Qod  is  ever  merciful,  and 
his  church  is  merciful  too." 

Carlos  listened  in  silence,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 
But  when  the  Dominican  concluded,  he  looked  up 
again,  glanced  first  at  the  great  crucifix,  then  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  on  the  prior*s  face.  "  I  cannot  deny  my 
Lord,"  he  said.  "  I  am  in  your  bands,  and  you  can  do 
with  roe  as  you  will.    But  God  is  mightier  than  you." 

*'  Enongh  ! "  said  Munebraga,  and  he  rang  the  hand- 
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bell.  After  a  very  short  delay,  the  alcayde  reappeared, 
and  led  Carlos  back  to  his  cell 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Munebraga  tamed  to  the 
prior.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  '^  your  wonted  penetration 
is  at  fault  for  once.  Is  this  the  youth  whom  you 
assiued  us  a  few  months  of  solitary  confinement  would 
render  pliant  as  a  reed  and  plastic  as  wax  ?  Whereas 
we  find  him  as  bold  a  heretic  as  Losada,  or  D* Arellano, 
or  that  imp  of  darkness,  little  Juliano." 

'*  Nay,  my  lord,  I  do  not  despair  of  him.  Far  from 
it.  He  is  much  less  firm  than  he  seems.  Give  him 
time,  with  a  due  mixture  of  kindness  and  severity,  and, 
I  trust  in  our  Lord  and  St  Dominic,  we  will  see  him  a 
hopeful  penitent." 

*'I  am  of  your  mind,  reverend  father,"  said  the 
Promoter-fiscal.  ''It  is  probable  he  confessed  only 
to  avoid  the  Question.  Many  of  them  fear  it  more  than 
death." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Munebraga  quickly. 

The  notary  looked  up  from  his  papers.  "Please 
your  lordsliipfi  "  he  said, ''  I  think  it  is  the  iangre  azul 
that  makes  him  so  bold.    He  is  Alvarez  de  Menaya^" 

'*  Keep  to  thy  quires  and  thine  ink-horn,  man  of 
law,"  interposed  Munebraga  angrily.  "  Thy  part  is  to 
write  down  what  wiser  men  say,  not  to  prate  thyself." 
It  was  well  known  that  the  Inquisitor,  far  from  boasting 
the  sangre  azul  hioiself,  had  not  even  what  the 
Spaniards  call  "  good  red  blood  "  flowing  in  his  veins  ; 
hence  his  irritation  at  the  notary's  speech. 

There  is  often  a  great  apparent  simibrity  in  the 
effects  of  quite  opposite  causes.  That  which  results 
from  a  degree  of  weakness  of  character  may  sometimes 
wear  the  aspect  of  transcendent  courage.  A  bolder 
man  than  Don  Carlos  Alvarez  might,  in  his  circum- 
stances, have  made  a  struggle  for  life.  He  might  have 
fought  over  every  point  as  it  arose ;  have  availed  him- 
self of  every  loophole  for  escape ;  have  thrown  upon  his 
persecutors  the  onus  of  proving  his  crime.  But  such  a 
course  would  not  have  been  possible  to  Carlos.  As  a 
running  leap  is  far  more  easy  than  a  standing  one,  so  to 
sensitive  temperaments  it  is  easier  to  rush  forward  to 
meet  pain  or  danger  than  to  stand  still  and  fight  it 
off,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  must  come  at  last. 

He  would  have  been  astonished  had  he  guessed  the 
impression  made  upon  his  examiners.  To  himself  it 
seemed  that  he  had  confessed  his  Lord  in  much  weak- 
ness. Still,  he  had  confessed  him.  And  shut  out  as  he 
was  from  all  ordinary  ''  means  of  grace,"  the  act  of  con- 
fession became  a  kind  of  sacrament  to  him.  It  was  a 
token  and  an  evidence  of  Christ's  presence  with  him, 
and  Christ's  power  working  in  him.  He  could  say  now, 
'*  In  the  day  that  I  called  upon  thee  thou  answeredst 
me,  and  strengthenedst  me  with  strength  in  my  soul." 
And  from  that  hour  he  seemed  to  live  in  greater  near- 
ness to  Christ,  and  more  intimate  communion  with  him, 
than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

It  was  well  that  lie  had  strong  consolation,  for  his 
need  was  great.   Two  other  examinations  followed  after 


a  short  interval ;  and  in  both  of  these  Munebraga  took 
a  far  more  active  part  than  he  had  done  in  the  first 
The  Inquisitors  were  at  that  time  extremely  anxioos  to 
procive  evidence  upon  which  to  condemn  Fray  Con- 
stantino, who  up  to  this  point  had  steadily  resisted  every 
effort  they  had  made  to  induce  him  to  criminate  him- 
sell  They  thought  it  probable  that  Don  Carlos  Alvarez 
could  assist  them  if  he  would,  especially  since  there  had 
been  found  amongst  his  papers  a  highly  laudatoiy  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  late  Canon  Magistral 

Still,  his  assistance  was  needed  even  more  in  other 
mattera.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mune- 
braga, who  forgot  nothing,  had  not  foigotten  the  myste- 
rious appointment  made  with  him,  but  never  kept,  by  a 
cousin  of  the  prisoner's,  who  was  now  stated  to  be 
hopelessly  insane.  What  did  that  mean?  Was  the 
story  true ;  or  were  the  family  keeping  back  evidence 
which  might  compromise  one  or  more  of  its  remaining 
members  ? 

But  Carlos  was  expected  to  resolve  a  yet  graver 
question;  or,  at  least,  one  that  touched  him  more  nearly. 
His  own  arrest  had  been  decreed  in  consequence'  of  tvo 
depositions  agunst  him.  Furst,  a  member  of  Losada's 
congregation  had  named  him  as  one  of  the  habitual 
attendants ;  then  a  monk  of  San  Isodro  had  fatally 
compromised  him  under  the  torture.  The  monk's  testi- 
mony was  clear  and  explicit,  and  was  afterwards  crai- 
firmed  by  others.  But  the  first  witness  had  deposed 
that  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Menaya  had  been 
wont  to  attend  the  conventicle.  Who  was  tiie  second  ? 
Hitherto  this  problem  had  baffled  the  Inquisitors.  Don 
Manuel  Alvarez  and  his  sons  were  all  noted  for  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  the  only  other  Menaya  known  to  them  was 
the  prisonei's  brother.  But  in  his  favour  there  was 
every  presumption,  both  from  his  character  as  a  gallant 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  most  catholic  king,  and  frcnj 
the  fact  of  his  voluntary  return  to  Seville ;  where,  in- 
stead of  shunning,  he  seemed  to  court  observation,  by 
throwing  himself  continually  in  the  Inquisitor's  way, 
and  soliciting  audience  of  him. 

Still,  of  course,  his  guilt  was  possible.  But,  in  Uie 
absence  of  anything  suspicious  in  his  condact,  some 
clearer  evidence  than  the  vague  deposition  alluded  to 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant  proceed- 
ings against  him.  According  to  the  inquisitorial  laws, 
what  they  styled  "  full  half  proof"  of  a  crime  must  be  ob- 
tained before  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  supposed  cnminaL 

And  the  key  to  all  these  perplexities  had  now  to  be 
wrung  from  the  unwilling  hands  cf  Carlos.  This  needed 
"  half  proof*  could,  and  must,  be  furnished  by  him. 
"  He  mutt  speak  out,"  said  those  stem,  pitiless  men, 
who  held  him  in  their  bands. 

But  here  he  was  stronger  than  they.  Neither  arts, 
persuasions,  threats,  nor  promises,  availed  to  unseal 
those  pale,  silent  lips.  Would  torture  do  it  ?  He  was 
told  phunly,  that  unless  he  would  answer  every  question 
put  to  him  freely  and  distinctly,  he  must  undergo  iti 
worst  horrors. 
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nis  heart  throbbed  wildly,  then  grew  sick  and  faint 
A  dread  £eir  keener  than  the  dread  of  death  prompted 
one  short  sharp  straggle  against  the  inevitablei  He 
said,  *'  It  is  against  your  own  law  to  torture  a  confessed 
criminal  for  information  concerning  others.  For  the 
kw  presumes  that  a  man  loves  himself  better  than  his 
neighbour;  and,  therefore,  that  he  who  has  informed 
against  himself  would  more  readily  inform  against  other 
heretics  if  he  knew  them.** 

He  was  right  His  early  studies  had  enabled  him  to 
qoote  correctly  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  highest 
authority  for  the  regulation  of  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings. But  what  mattered  rules  and  canons  to  the 
members  of  a  secret  and  irresponsible  tribunal  1 

Monebraga  covered  his  momentary  embarrassment 
with  a  sneer.  "  That  rule  was  framed  for  delinquents 
of  another  sort,"  he  said.  ''  Tou  Lutheran  heretics 
have  the  command, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thjself,'  so  deeply  rooted  in  your  hearts,  that  the  very 
fiesh  must  needs  be  torn  from  your  bones  ere  you  will 
inform  against  your  brethren.*  I  overrule  your  objec- 
tion as  frivolous." 

And  then  a  sentence,  more  dreaded  than  the  terrible 
death-sentence  itself,  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
hoard. 

Once  more  alone  in  his  cell,  Carlos  flung  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  pressing  his  burning  brow  against  the 
coM  damp  stone,  cried  aloud  in  his  anguish,  "  Let  this 
cup— only  this— pass  from  me  I " 

His  was  just  the  nature  to  which  the  thought  of 
physical  suffering  is  most  appalling.  Keenly  sensi- 
tive in  mind  and  body,  he  shrank  in  unspeakable 
dread  from  what  stronger  characters  might  brave  or 
defy.  His  vivid  imagination  intensified  every  pang  he 
felt  or  feared.  His  mind  was  like  a  room  hung  round 
vith  mirrors,  in  which  every  terrible  thing,  reflected  a 
hundred  times,  became  a  hundred  terrors  instead  of  one. 
What  another  would  have  endured  once,  he  endured 
vver  and  over  agiun  in  agonized  anticipation. 

At  times  the  nervous  horror  grew  absolutely  insup- 
portable. Fearfulness  and  trembling  took  hold  upon 
him.  He  felt  ready  to  pray  that  God  in  his  great 
mercy  would  take  away  his  life ;  and  let  the  bearer  of 
the  dreaded  snmmons  find  him  beyond  all  their  malice. 

One  thought  haunted  him  like  a  demon,  whisper- 
ing words  of  despair.  It  had  begun  to  haunt  him  from 
the  hoar  when  poor  Maria  Qonsalez  told  him  she  had 
seen  his  brother.  What  if  they  dragged  that  loved 
name  from  his  lips!  What  if,  in  his  weakness,  he 
became  Jnan*s  betrayer!  Once  it  had  been  in  his 
heart  to  betray  him  from  selfish  love;  perhaps  in  judg- 
ment for  that  sin  he  was  now  to  betray  him  through 
sharp,  bodily  anguish.  Even  if  his  will  were  kept  firm 
all  through  (which  he  scarcely  dared  to  hope),  would 
not  reason  give  way,  and  wild  words  be  wrung  from  his 
lips  that  would  too  surely  ruin  all  ? 


He  tried  to  think  of  his  Saviour's  death  and  passion ; 
tried  to  pray  for  strength  and  patience  to  drink  of  his 
cup.  Sometimes  he  prayed  that  prayer  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  ;  sometimes  with  cold  mute  lips,  too 
weary  to  cry  any  longer.  If  he  was  heard  and  answered, 
he  knew  it  not  then. 

Days  of  suspense  wore  on.  They  were  only  less 
dreary  than  the  nights,  when  sleep  fled  from  his  eyes, 
and  horrible  visions  (which  yet  he  knew  were  less  hor- 
rible than  the  truth)  rose  in  quick  succession  before  his 
mind. 

One  evening,  seated  on  his  bench  in  the  twilight, 
he  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  The  dark  dread  that 
never  left  him  mingling  with  the  sunny  gleam  of  old 
memories,  wove  a  vivid  dream  of  Nuera,  and  of  that 
summer  morning  when  the  first  great  conflict  of  his 
life  found  an  ending  in  the  strong  resolve,  *'  Juan, 
brother !  I  will  never  wrong  thee,  so  help  me  Qod !" 

The  grating  of  the  key  in  the  door,  and  the  sudden 
flash  of  the  lamp  aroused  him.  He  started  to  his  feet  at 
the  alcayde*s  entrance.  This  time  no  change  of  dress 
was  prescribed  him.  He  knew  his  doom.  He  cried— 
but  to  no  human  ear.  From  the  very  depths  of  his 
being  the  prayer  arose,  ''Father,  save— sustain  me ;  1 
am  thine/** 


*  Words  actuaUf  rued  b^  thia  monster. 


CHAPTER  XXXTIL 

ON    THE    OTBBR    SIDE. 

"  Happy  ar«  they  who  learn  at  lait, 
Though  silent  suffering  teach. 
The  secret  of  endoring  strength. 

And  praise  too  deep  for  speech ; 
Peace  that  no  pressure  from  wlthoatk 
No  storm  within  can  reach. 

"  There  is  no  death  for  me  to  fear. 
For  Cairist  my  Lord  hath  died  ; 
There  is  no  cnne  in  all  my  pain, 

For  he  was  crodfled ; 
And  it  is  feUowship  with  him 
That  keeps  me  near  his  side." 

A.  L.  Wajuko. 

Whek  the  light  of  the  next  morning  streamed  in  through 
the  narrow  grating  of  his  cell,  Carlos  was  there  once 
more,  lying  on  his  bed  of  rushes.  But  was  it  indeed  the 
next  morning,  or  was  it  ten  years,  twenty  years  after- 
wards ?  Without  a  painful  efibrt  of  thought  and  memory, 
he  himself  could  scarcely  have  told.  That  last  night 
was  like  a  great  gulf,  fixed  between  his  present  and  all 
his  past  The  moment  when  he  entered  that  torch-lit 
subterranean  room  seemed  a  sharp,  black  dividing  line, 
sundering  his  life  into  two  halves.  And  the  latter  half 
seemed  longer  than  that  which  had  gone  before. 

Nor  could  years  of  suffering  have  left  a  sadder  impress 
on  the  young  face,  out  of  whicl^the  look  of  youth  had 
passed  apparently  for  ever.  Brow  and  lips  were  pale ; 
but  two  crimson  s{>ots,  still  telling  of  feverisii  pain, 
burned  on  the  hollow  cheeks ;  while  the  large  lustrous 
eyes  beamed  witli  even  unnatural  brilliance. 

The  poor  woman,  \>ho  was  doing  the  work  of  God's 
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bright  angels  in  that  di8m«il  prison,  came  softly  in. 
How  she  obtained  entrance  .thete  Carlos  did  not  know, 
and  was  far  too  weak  to  ask,  or  even  to  wonder.  Bat 
probably  she  was  sent  by  Benevidio,  who  knew  that,  in 
his  present  condition,  some  human  help  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  prisoner. 

Maria  Gonsalez  was  too  well  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
horror  to  lie  over-much  surprised  or  shocked  by  what  she 
saw.  Silently,  thougli  with  a  heart  full  of  compassion, 
she  rendered  the  few  little  services  in  her  power.  She 
])btced  the  broken  frame  in  as  easy  a  position  as  she 
could,  and  once  and  again  she  raised  to  the  parched  lips 
the  '*  cup  of  cold  water"  so  eagerly  desired. 

He  roused  himself  to  murmur  a  word  of  thanks;  then, 
as  she  prepared  to  leave  him,  his  eyes  followed  her  wist- 
fully.     • 

''Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you,  seiior?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  mother.  Tell  me— have  you  spoken  to  my 
brother?" 

''  Ay  de  mi !  no,  seuor,"  said  the  poor  woman,  whose 
a>)ility  was  not  equal  to  her  good-will.  ''  I  have  tried, 
God  wot.  But  I  could  not  get  from  my  master  the  name 
of  the  place  where  he  lives  without  making  him  suspect 
something,  and  never  sino;  have  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  his  face." 

**  I  know  you  have  done— what  you  could.  My  mes- 
sage does  not  matter  now.  Not  so  much.  Still— best 
he  should  go.  Tell  him  so,  when  you  find  him.  But, 
reniember,  tell  him  nought  of  this.  Tou  promise, 
mother?    He  must  never  know  \i— never r 

She  spoke  a.  few  words  of  pity  and  condolence. 

'*  It  wai  horrible,"  he  faltered,  in  faint  broken  tones. 
"  Worst  of  all— the  return  to  life.  For  I  thought  all 
was  over ;  and  that  I  should  awake  face  to  face  with 
Christ    But— I  cannot  speak  of  it." 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  then  his  eye  kindled,  and 
a  look  of  joy— ay,  even  of  triumph— flashed  across  the 
wasted,  snifering  face.  "  But  /  have  overcome  I  No ; 
not  I.  Christ  has  overcome  in  me,  the  weakest  of  his 
members.    Now  I  am  beyond  it— on  the  other  side." 

To  the  poor  tortured  captive  there  had  been  given  a 
foretaste,  strange  and  sweet,  of  what  they  feel  who  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  God  in  their 
hands.  Men  had  done  their  worst— their  very  worst. 
He  knew  now  all  "  the  dread  mystery  of  pain ;"  all  that 
flesh  could  accomplish  in  its  fiercest  conflict  with  spirit. 
Yet  not  one  word  that  could  injure  any  one  he  loved  had 
been  wrung  from  his  lips. 

All  was  over  now.  In  that  there  was  mercy— far 
more  mercy  than  was  shown  to  others.  He  had  been 
permitted  to  drain  the  cup  at  a  single  draught.  Now 
he  could  feel  grateful  ^  the  physicians,  who  with  truly 
kind  cruelty  (and  not  without  some  risk  to  themselves), 
had  prevented,  in  his  case,  that  fiendish  device,  "  the 
suspension  of  the  torture."  Even  according  to  the 
execrable  laws  of  the  Inquisition,  he  had  now  his  right 
to  die  in  peace. 


As  time  passed  on,  a  blessed  sense  that  he  was  now 
out  of  the  hands  of  man,  and  in  those  of  God  alone, 
sank  like  balm  upon  his  weary  spirit  Fear  was  gone; 
gri^f  had  passed  away;  even  memory  had  almost  ceased 
to  give  him  a  pang.  For  how  could  he  long  fi>r  the 
loved  faces  of  former  days,  when  day  and  night  Christ 
himself  was  near  him  ?  So  strangely  near,  so  intimately 
present,  that  he  sometimes  thought  that  it,  through 
some  wonderful  relenting  of  bis  persecutors,  Joan  vera 
permitted  to  come  and  stand  beside  bim,  that  loved 
brother  would  still  seem  further  away,  less  real,  than 
the  unseen  Friend  who  was  keeping  watch  by  his  couch. 
And  even  the  bodily  pain,  that  so  seldom  left  hioi,  tm 
not  hard  to  bear,  for  it  was  only  the  touch  of  His 
finger. 

He  had  passed  into  the  clear  air  upon  the  mountain 
top,  where  the  sun  shines  ever,  and  the  storm  winds  can- 
not come.  Nothing  hurt  him ;  nothing  disturbed  him 
now.  He  had  visitors ;  for  what  had  really  placed  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies  was,  not  unnatnrallj, 
supposed  by  them  to  have  brought  him  into  a  fitting 
state  to  receive  their  exhortations.  So  Inquisitors, 
monks,  and  friars — "persons  of  good  learning  and 
honest  repute"*— came  in  due  course  to  Ids  lonely  cell, 
armed  with  persuasions  and  arguments,  which  were 
always  weighted  with  threats  and  promises. 

Their  voices  seemed  to  reach  him  faintly,  from  a 
great  distance.  Into  *'  the  secret  place  of  the  Lord," 
where  he  dwelt  now,  they  could  not  enter.  Threats  and 
promises  fell  powerless  on  his  ear.  What  more  could 
they  do  to  him  ?  As  far  as  the  mere  facts  of  the  case 
were  concerned,  this  security  mny  have  been  misplaced- 
nay,  it  toae  misplaced ;  but  it  saved  him  from  much  suf- 
fering. And  as  for  promises ;  had  they  thrown  open 
the  door  of  his  dungeon  and  bid  hiui  go  forth  free,  only 
that  one  intense  longing  to  see  his  brother*s  face  would 
have  nerved  him  to  make  the  effort 

Arguments  he  was  glad  to  answer,  when  permitted 
It  was  a  joy  to  speak  for  his  Lord,  who  had  done,  and 
was  doing,  such  great  things  for  him.  As  far  as  he 
could  he  made  use  of  those  Scriptuse  words  with  wlilch 
his  memory  was  so  richly  stored.  But  more  than  once 
it  happened  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  the  weap*  ns 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  scliools  to  use  so  skilfullr. 
He  tore  sophisms  to  pieces  with  the  dexterity  of  one 
who  knew  how  they  were  constructed ;  and  astonished 
the  students  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas  by  van- 
quish ing  them  on  their  own  ground. 

Reproach  and  insult  he  met  with  a  fearless  meekness 
that  nothing  could  rufile.  Why  should  be  feel  anger  / 
Rather  did  he  pity  those  who  stood  without  in  the  dark- 
ness, not  seeing  the  Face  he  saw,  not  hearing  the  Voice 
he  heard.  UsiuiUy,  however,  those  who  visited  hiw 
yielded  to  the  spell  of  his  own  sweet  and  perfect  cour- 
tesy, and  were  kinder  than  they  intended  to  be  to  the 
"  professed  impenitent  heretic." 

His  heart,  now  "  at  leisure  from  itself,"  was  filled  with 
sympathy  for  his  imprisoned  brethren  and  sisters.    But, 
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except  to  Maria  Gonsalez,  he  dared  not  speak  of  them, 
lest  the  simplest  remark  or  question  might  give  rise  to 
some  new  suspicion,  or  supply  some  link,  hitherto  miss- 
ing, in  the  chain  of  evidence  against  them.  But  those 
who  came  to  visit  him  sometimes  gave  him  unasked  in- 
telligence about  them.  He  could  not,  however,  rely 
npon  the  truth  of  what  reached  him  in  this  way.  He 
WIS  told  that  Losada  bad  retracted  ;  he  did  not  believe 
it  Equally  did  he  disbelieve  a  similar  story  of  Don 
Joan  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  which,  unhappily,  there  was 
some  truth.  The  constancy  of  that  gentle,  generous- 
hearted  nobleman  had  yielded  under  torture  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  and  concessions  had  been  wrung,  from 
him  that  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  martyr  crown. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  waverer,  Garcias  Arias,  known 
as  the  *'  White  Doctor,'*  had  come  forward,  with  a  hardi- 
hood truly  marvellous,  and  not  only  confessed  his  own 
faith,  but  mocked  and  defied  the  Inquisitors. 

Of  Fray  Constantino  the  most  contradictory  stories 
vere  told  him.  At  one  time  he  was  assured  that  the 
great  preacher  had  not  only  admitted  his  own  guilt,  but 
also,  on  the  rack,  had  informed  against  his  brethren. 
Again  he  was  told,  and  this  time  with  truth,  that  the 
emperor*s  former  chaplain  and  favourite  had  been 
spared  the  horrors  of  the  Question,  but* that  the  eagerly 
desired  evidence  against  him  had  been  obtained  by  acci- 
deot.  A  lady  of  rank,  one  of  his  chief  friends,  was 
amongst  the  prisoners;  and  the  Inquisitors  sent  an 
algnazil  to  her  house  to  demand  possession  of  her  jewels. 
Her  son,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  precise  object 
of  the  officer's  visit,  surrendered  to  him  in  a  panic  some 
books  which  Fray  Constantino  had  given  his  mother  to 
conceal.  Amongst  them  was  a  volume  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, containing  the  most  explicit  avowal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.  On  this  being  shown  to  the 
prisoner,  he  struggled  no  longer.  '*  You  have  there  a 
fnll  and  candid  confession  of  my  belief,"  he  said.  And 
he  was  now  in  one  of  the  dark  and  loathsome  subter- 
ranean cells  of  the  Triana. 

Amongst  those  who  most  frequently  visited  Carlos  was 
the  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent.  This  man  seemed 
to  take  a  peculiar  hiterest  in  the  young  heretic's  fate, 
ne  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  chaiucter  oftener  talked  of 
than  met  with  in  real  life— the  genuine  fanatic.  When 
he  threatened  Carlos,  as  he  spared  not  to  do,  with  the 
fire  that  is  never  quenched,  at  least  he  believed  with  all 
his  heart  that  he  was  in  danger  of  it.  Carlos  soon  per- 
ceived this,  and  accepting  his  honest  intention  to  benefit 
him,  came  to  regard  him  with  a  kind  of  friendliness. 
Besides,  the  prior  listened  to  what  he  said  with  more 
attention  than  did  roost  of  the  others,  and  even  hi  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  a  man  likes  to  be  listened  to, 
especially  when  his  opportunities  of  speaking  are  few 
and  brief. 

Many  weeks  passed  by,  and  still  Carlos  lay  on  his  mat, 
in  weakness  and  suffering  of  body,  though  in  calm  glad- 
ness of  spirit.  Surgical  and  medical  aid  had  been 
Afforded  him  in  due  course.    And  it  was  not  the  fault 
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of  either  surgeon  or  physician  that  be  did  not  recover. 
They  could  stanch  wounds  and  set  dislocated  joints,  but 
when  the  springs  of  life  were  sapped,  how  could  they 
renew  them  ?  How  could  they  quicken  the  feeble  pulse, 
or  send  back  life  and  energy  into  the  broken,  exhaiisted 
frame  ?  At  this  time  Carlos  himself  felt  certain— even 
more  certain  than  did  his  physician— that  never  again 
would  his  footsteps  pass  the  limits  of  that  narrow  cell. 

Once,  indeed,  there  came  to  him  a  brief  and  fleeting 
pang  of  regret.  It  was  in  the  spring-time ;  everywhere 
else  so  bright  and  fair,  but  making  little  change  in  those 
gloomy  cells.  Maria  Gonsalez  now  sometimes  obtained 
access  to  him,  partly  through  Benevidio's  increased  in- 
attention to  all  his -duties,  partly  because,  any  attempt 
at  escape  on  the  part  of  the  captive  being  obviously  out 
of  the  question,  he  was  somewhat  less  jealously  watched. 
And  more  than  once  the  jailer's  little  daughter  stole  in 
timidly  beside  her  nurse,  bearing  some  trifling  gift  for 
the  sick  prisoner.  To  Carlos  these  visits  came  like  sun- 
beams; and  in  a  very  short  time  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  quite  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
child. 

One  morning  she  entered  his  cell  with  Maria,  carrying 
a  basket,  from  which  she  produced,  with  shy  pleasure,. 
a  few  golden  oranges.  '*  Look,  senor,"  she  said,  "  they 
are  good  to  eat  now,  for  the  blossoms  are  out.''^  I 
gathered  some  to  show  you;"  and  filling  both  her  smalL 
hands  with  the  luscious  wealth  of  the  orange  flowers, 
she  flung  them  carelessly  down  on  the  mat  beside  him. 
In  her  eyes  they  were  of  no  value  compared  with  the 
fruit 

With  Carlos  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  rich  perfimie 
that  filled  the  cell  filled  his  heart  also  with  sweet  sad 
dreams,  which  lasted  long  after  his  kindly  visitors  had 
left  him.  The  orange  trees  had  just  been  in  flower  last 
spring  when  all  God's  free  earth  and  sky  were  shut  out 
from  his  sight  for  ever.  Only  a  year  ago !  What  a 
long,  long  year  it  seemed !  And  only  one  year  farther 
back  he  was  walking  in  the  orange  gardens  with  Donna 
Beatriz  in  all  the  delicious  intoxication  of  his  first  and 
last  dream  of  youthful  love.  "  Better  here  than  there, 
better  now  than  then,"  he  murmured,  though  the  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  '*  But  oh,  for  one  hour  of  the  old 
free  life,  one  look  at  orange  trees  in  flower,  or  blue  skies, 
or  the  grassy  slopes  and  cork  trees  of  Nuera !  Or"— 
and  more  painfully  intense  the  yearning  grew — ''one 
familiar  face,  belonging  to  the  past,  to  show  me  it  was 
not  all  a  dream,  as  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
it.  Thine,  Buy,  if  it  might  be.—O  Buy,  Buy!-But 
thank  Qod  I  have  not  betrayed  thee." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  visitors  were  announced. 
Carlos  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  stem  narrow  face 
and  white  hair  of  the  Dominican  prior.  But  he  was  a 
little  surprised  to  observe  that  the  person  who  followed 
him  wore  the  gray  cowl  of  St  Francis.     The  prior 


*  The  people  of  Seville  do  not  think  the  oranges  fit  to  eat  until 
the  new  bloesonu  come  out  in  spring. 
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merely  bestowed  the  customary  salutation  upon  him, 
and  then,  stepping  aside,  allowed  his  companion  to 
approach. 

But  as  soon  as  Carlos  saw  his  face,  he  raised  himself 
eagerly,  and  stretching  out  both  his  hands,  grasped 
those  of  the  Franciscan.  *'  Dear  Fray  Sebastian !"  he 
cried ;  "  my  good,  kind  tutor ! " 

'*  My  lord  the  prior  has  been  gracioosly  pleased  to 
allow  me  to  visit  your  excellency." 

''  It  is  truly  kind  of  you,  my  lord.  I  thank  you 
heartily,"  said  Carlos,  frankly  and  promptly  turning 
towards  the  Dominican,  who  looked  at  him  with  some- 
what the  air  of  one  who  is  trying  to  be  stern  with  a  child. 

**  I  have  ventured  to  allow  you  this  indulgence,"  he 
said,  ^'  in  the  hope  that  the  couusek  of  one  whom  you 
hold  in  honour  may  lead  you  to  repentance." 

Carlos  turned  once  more  to  Fray  Sebastian,  whose 
hand  he  still  held.  ''  It  is  a  great  joy  to  see  you,"  he 
said.  "  Only  to-day  I  had  been  longing  for  a  familiar 
face.  And  you  are  chan^  never  a  whit  since  you  used 
to  teach  me  my  humanities.  How  have  you  come 
hither '{    Where  have  you  been  all  these  years  ?" 

Poor  Fray  Sebastian  vainly  tried  to  frame  an  answer 
to  these  simple  questions.  He  had  come  to  that  prison 
straight  from  Munebraga*s  splendid  patio,  where,  amidst 
the  gleam  of  azulejos  and  of  many-coloured  nuirbles,  the 
scent  of  rare  exotics  and  the  music  of  rippling  fountains, 
he  had  partaken  of  a  sumptuous  mid-day  repast  In 
this  dark  foul  dungeon  there  was  nothing  to  please  the 
senses,  not  even  God's  free  an:  and  light.  Everything 
on  ^vhich  his  eye  rested  was  coarse,  painful,  loathsome. 
By  the  prisoner's  side  lay  the  remains  of  a  meal,  in 
great  contrast  to  his.  And  the  sleeve,  fallen  back  from 
tiie  hand  that  held  his  oigi,  showed  deep  scars  on  the 
wrist.  He  knew  whence  they  were.  Yet  the  face  that 
was  looking  in  his,  with  kindling  eyes,  and  a  smile  on 
the  parted  lips,  might  have  been  the  face  of  the  boy 
Carlos,  when  he  praised  him  for  a  successful  task,  only 
for  the  paiu  in  it,  and,  far  deeper  than  pain,  a  look  of 
assured  peace  that  boyhood  could' scarcely  know. 

Repressing  a  choking  sensation,  he  faltered,  ^  Senor 
Don  Carlos,  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  see  you 
here." 

'^  Do  not  grieve  for  me,  dear  Fray  Sebastian ;  for  I 
tell  you  truly,  I  have  never  known  such  happy  hours  as 
since  I  came  here.  At  first,  indeed,  I  suffered ;  there 
was  storm  and  darkness.  But  then" — here  for  a 
moment  his  voice  failed,  and  his  flushed  cheek  and 
quivering  lip  betrayed  the  anguish  a  too  hasty  move- 
ment cost  the  broken  frame.  But,  recovering  himself 
quickly,  he  went  on :  "  Then  He  arose,  and  rebuked 
the  wind  and  the  sea;  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 
That  calm  lasts  still.  And  oftentimes  this  narrow  room 
seems  to  me  the  house  of  God,  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 
Moreover,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  of  strange  bright- 
ness, "  there  is  heaven  itself  beyond." 

"  But,  senor  and  your  excellency,  consider  the  dis- 
grace and  sorrow  of  your  noble  family— that  is,  I  mean" 


—here  the  speaker  paused  in  perplexity,  and  met  the 
keen  eye  of  the  prior,  fixed  somewhat  scornfully,  as  he 
thought,  upon  him.  He  was  quite  conscious  that  the 
Dominican  was  thinking  him  impotent,  and  incapable  of 
the  task  he  had  so  earnestly  solicited.  He  had 
sedulously  prepared  himself  for  this  important  inter- 
view, had  gone  through  it  in  imagination  beforehand, 
laying  up  in  his  memory  several  convincing  and  most 
pertinent  exhortations,  which  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
his  old  pupil.  But  these  were  oi  no  avail  now ;  in  fact, 
they  all  vanished  from  his  recolleetion.  He  bad  jost 
begun  something  rather  vague  and  incoherent  aboat 
holy  Church,  when  the  prior  broke  in. 

"Honoured  brother,"  he  said,  addressing  with 
scrupulous  politeness  the  member  of  a  rival  fratemitr, 
''the  prisoner  may  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  your 
pious  exhortations,  and  you  may  liave  more  freedom  in 
addressing  him,  if  you  are  left  for  a  brief  space  alone 
together.  Therefore,  though  it  is  scarcely  r^ular,  I 
will  visit  a  prisoner  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  and 
return  hither  for  you  in  due  time." 

Fray  Sebastian  thanked  him,  and  he  withdrew, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  ''  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  my  reverend  brother  that  conversation  upon 
worldly  matters  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the  Holy 
House." 

Whether  the  prior  visited  the  other  prisoner  or  no, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire ;  but  if  he  did,  his  visit  was  a 
short  one ;  for  it  is  certain  that  for  some  time  he  paced 
the  gloomy  corridor  with  troubled  footsteps.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  woman's  face,  a  £ur  young  face,  to  which 
that  of  Don  Carlos  Alvarez  wore  a  startling  likeness. 
*' Too  harsh,  needlessly  harsh,"  he  murmured;  ''for,  after 
all,  the  was  no  heretic.  But  which  of  us  is  always  in  the 
right  ?  Ave  Maria  Sanctissima,  ora  pro  me !  But  if 
I  can,  I  would  fain  make  some  reparation— to  Aim.  If 
ever  there  was  a  true  and  sincere  penitent^  be  is 


one," 

After  a  little  further  delay,  he  summoned  Fiaj 
Sebastian  by  a  peremptory  knock  at  the  inner  door,  tlie 
outer  one  of  course  remaining  open.  The  Franciscan 
came,  his  broad  good-humoured  face  bathed  in  tears, 
which  he  scarcely  made  an  effort  to  oonceaL 

The  prior  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  signed 
to  Herf-era,  who  was  waiting  in  the  gallery,  to  come  and 
make  the  door  fast  They  walked  on  together  in  sUeooe, 
until  at  length  Fray  Sebastian  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  My  lord,  you  are  very  powerful  here ;  can  yo» 
do  nothing  for  him  ?" 

^  I  have  done  much«  At  my  intercession,  he  had 
nine  months  of  solitude  to  recoUect  himself  and  ponder 
his  situation  ere  he  was  called  on  to  make  answer  at 
alL  Judge  my  amazement  when,  instead  of  entering 
upon  his  defence,  or  calling  witnesses  to  his  diaracter, 
he  at  once  confessed  all  Judge  my  greater  amazement 
at  his  continued  obstinacy  since.  When  a  man  has 
broken  a  giant  oak  in  two,  he  may  feel  some  surprise  at 
being  baffled  by  a  sapling." 
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'^Ile  will  not  relent/*  said  Fray  Sebastian^  hardly 
restraining  his  sobs.    "  He  will  die." 

''  I  see  one  chance  to  save  him,"  returned  the  prior ; 
*'  bnt  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment.  The  consent  of  the 
supreme  council  is  necessaiy,  as  well  as  that  of  my  Lord 
Vice-inquisitor,  and  neither  may  be  veiy  easy  to  obtain.** 


''To  save  his  body  or  his  soul?"  Fray  Sebastian 
asked  anxiously. 

'*  Both,  if  it  succeeds.  But  I  can  say  no  more,*'  he 
added,  rather  haughtily;  ''for  my  plan  is  bound  up 
with  a  secret,  of  which  few  living  men,  save  myself,  are 
in  possession." 
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THIRD  ARTICLE. 


THE   DECLARATION    OF    INFALLIBILITY. 

BY  THE  BEY.  WILLIAX  BINXIE,  D.D. 


{MONGST  the  pretensions  of  the  modem 
Church  of  Home,  there  is  probably 
not  one  that  has  proved  so  fascinat- 
ing— not  one  that  has  allured  so  many 
persons  into  her  communion — as  that  iivhich  is 
summed  up  in  the  magical  word  Infallibility. 
^^or  need  one  marvel  that  it  should  be  so.  *  Sure 
guidance  into  truth  and  righteousness  is  a  benefit 
beyond  all  price.  Fndl  man  would  fain  lean  on 
a  ^visdom  higher  than  his  own.  Nothing  is  more 
distressing  to  a  serious  person  than  to  feel  him- 
self at  sea,  without  chart  or  compass,  in  regard  to 
the  matters  which  touch  the  salvation  of  the  souL 
''I  am  a  sinner.  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  the 
kid  on  my  conscience  1  Who  will  show  me  the 
way  to  obtain  the  victory  over  my  sins  ?  How 
shall  I  make  sure  the  present  favour  of  Qod? 
How  shall  I  make  sure  that,  when  I  close  my 
tyes  on  this  familiar  scene  and  pass  the  dread 
gate  of  death,  I  shall  be  taken  up  into  the  heav- 
enly glory  ] "  These  are  questions  which  wiy, 
at  times,  force  themselves  on  the  notice  even  of 
the  most  brutish  of  men.  Till  the  soul  has  got 
an  answer  to  them,  it  can  enjoy  no  settled 
peace. 

Where  is  the  answer  to  be  sought  ?  Shall  we 
say  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Divine  Oracle? 
All  Christians  hold  that  it  is  so;  and  their  belief 
is  capable  of  abundant  vindication.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  are  not 
thus  quite  satisfied.  To  have  an  infallible  Rule 
*jf  Faith,  or  Eecord  of  Truth,  is  well:  but  we 
^^•ant,  moreover,  a  Living  Guide  into  the  truth 
which  the  Eecord  unfolds; — ^we  want  an  Infallible 
Jndge  of  Controversies.  When  a  man  is  perplexed 
with  what  seems  the  endless  and  hopeless  con* 


trariety  of  opinion  among  those  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  where 
is  he  to  turn  for  help  1  Is  there  no  Living 
Teacher  and  Judge  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
afford  him  sure  guidance  through  the  mazes  of 
error,  into  the  very  truth  of  God  1 

These,  I  say,  are  weighty  questions.  The 
Church  which  is  not  provided  with  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  them  will  hardly  secure  the  allegiance  of 
human  souls.  The  cold  negations  and  perad- 
veutures  of  infidelity  or  of  a  rationalizing  theo- 
logy will  not  meet  the  case.  They  may  gratify  a 
mind  that  is  at  ease;  b«t  they  will  afford  no  com- 
fort to  one  that  has  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin 
and  a  serious  apprehension  of  j  udgment  to  come.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  point  but,  in  a  future  paper,  the 
admirable  way  in  which  the  ease  is  met  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  is  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  these  Churches  claim  to  pos- 
sess something  more  than  an  ;infallible  Record  of 
Truth  in  the  written  Word.  They  claim,  more- 
over, to  enjoy,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the 
presence  amongst  them  of  a  Living  Guide  in  the 
person  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whose  office  is  to  lead 
Christ's  people  into  the  whole  truth.  As  for  the 
Romish  pretensions,  they  may  be  described  as  a 
parody  of  Christ's  truth  on  this  head.  The  Church 
of  Rome  claims  to  have  kept  the  faith  of  Christ 
pure  and  entire  from  the  first — claims  to  have 
been  exempted  by  Christ  from  the  possibility  of 
falling  into  error.  Not  only  so ;  she  claims,  more- 
over, the  right  to  say,  from  time  to  time,  what 
the  mind  of  Christ  on  any  controverted  point 
truly  is,  and  what  is  to  be  rejected  as  erroneous 
in  doctrine  or  sinful  in  manners.  In  other  words, 
she  claims  to  be  "  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the 
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Christian  faith — the  sole,  last,  supreme  Judge  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong." 

I  have  described. the  Romish  claim  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  urged  by  all  parties  within  the 
Papal  communion.  It  is  to.  be  noted,  however,  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  on  this  subject  of 
Infallibility,  so  vital  to  the  Roman  system,  there 
has  hitherto  been  very  little  information  available, 
in  the  shape  of  auihorUed  canons  07*  articles  of 
faith.  The  Council  of  Trent  might  have  been 
expected  to  bestow  at  least  as  much  labour  on 
this  point  as  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification  or  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  since  it  met  for 
the  very  purpose  of  formulating  into  articles  of 
faith  the  doctrincol  system  of  Romanism,  especi- 
ally on  the  topics  which  had  been  the  matter  of 
controversy  with  the  Reformers.  But  the  student  • 
who  turns  to  the  Tridentine  documents  for  light 
on  the  question  of  Infallibility  wDl  find  himself 
disappointed.  It  is  passed  over  in  ominous 
silence.  The  explanation  is  not  difficult  The 
Council  of  Trent  met  within  a  hundred  years  after 
the  great  Reforming  Councils  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  prevalent  sentiment  both  at  Con- 
stance and  Basle  (hostile  as  it  was  to  a  thorough 
and  scriptural  reformation)  was  so  strongly  anti- 
Papal  that  it  was  justly  apprehended  that,  if  the 
subject  of  the  seat  and  conditions  of  Infallibility 
had  been  suffered  to  come  up  for  discussion  by 
the  prelates  at  Trent,  they  would  have  insisted  on 
attributing  to  the  voice  of  the  Councils  a  degree 
of  authority  totally  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy.  Care  was  taken,  accord- 
ingly) ^^ft^  ^0  subject  should  not  be  brought  up. 
The  student  will  search  the  Canons  and  Decrees 
of  the  Council  in  vain  for  any  definitions  regard- 
ing either  the  power  of  the  Popes  in.  general,  or 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the.  Infallibility 
of  Ihe  Church.  The  only  Tridentine  definition  .on 
the  subject  of  Infallibility  is  a  very  general  one, 
in  the  Catechism  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  after 
the  Council  broke  up ;  and  it  goes  no  further  than 
to  teach  that  "  the  Church  cannot  err  in  its  in- 
structions concerning  faith  and  morals,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost"*  The 
Council  committed  itself  to  nothing  beyond  the 
general   principle    that    the  Church  —  meaning. 


*  Catecb.  Bom..  L  10, 15.    Leiptic  Ed. 


thereby,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — is  iaful- 
lible.  Regarding  the  all- important  practical  ques- 
tion. Who  is  (entitled  to  speak  for  this  infallible 
Church  ?  the  Council  was  not  suffered  to  utter  a 
word.  Some  of  the  theologians  would  have  aa- 
swered  the  question  one  way,  others  would  hsTc 
chosen  a  different  way;  but,  so  far  as  authori- 
tative definition  is  concerned,  the  thing  was  left 
an  open  question  within  the  Papal  communioD. 

It  is  an  open  question  no  longer.  The  present 
Council  was  summoned  mainly  to  impose  on  the 
Church  the  articles  which  the  Papacy  wonld 
gladly  have  imposed  three  hundred  years  ago,  if 
the  thing  had  been  passible ;  and  it  has  not 
altogether  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those 
who  laboured  to  get  it  convened.  The  prektes, 
indeed,  have  not  been  so  entirely  obsequious  as 
was  hoped.  An  overwhelming  majority  maj 
have  shown  itself  ready  to  endorse  every  propo- 
sition submitted  by  the  Papal  authorities ;  bat 
the  minority,  besides  being  respectable  in  point 
of  numbers,  has  been  quite  formidable  in  every 
other  element  of  power.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  included  nearly  every  prelate  of  marked 
eminence.  Archbishop  Manning,  with  the  fiery 
zeal  of  a  novice,  gave  his  voice  and  great  per- 
sonal influence  in  support  of  the  ultramontane 
views  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  another 
of  like  eminence  on  that  side.  It  is  striking  to 
observe  that  the  opposition  was  made  up  of  men 
of  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  eminence.  It  in- 
cluded not  only  the  great  theologians  of  the 
church,  like  Hefele  and  Maret  (backed  bj  Dr. 
Dollinger,  Father  Gratry,  and  such  like,  oat  of 
doors) ;  but  the  foremost  Churchmen  of  the  time, 
Rauscher  of  Vienna,  Ketteler  of  Maintz,  Dupan- 
loup  of  Orleans,  and  (if  I  mistake  not)  M'Hale  of 
Tuam  himsel£  So  obstinate  was  the  opposition, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  discussions  would  nerer 
come  to  an  end.  At  length  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  Roman  summer  and  ominous  rumours  of 
a  Franco-German  war  came  to  the  help  of  the 
Pope,  and  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  question  to 
a  decision.  On  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  July,  the 
decisive  vote  was  taken,  in  what  may  be  described 
as  ''  a  committee  of  the  whole  house."  Of  600 
bishops  who  are  reported  to  have  been  present, 450 
voted  placet^  88  non  placet;  while  62  were  of  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  and  voted  f^/^frf 
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')\ixi(i  mvJam,  wLicli  maybe  rendered,  Fw;  after 
afoihion : — tbey  could  force  themselves  to  swallow 
the  decree,  but  tbey  would  take  the  liberty  of 
attaching  their  own  interpretation  to  it,  which 
might  differ  perhaps  from  the  one  intended  by 
the  majority  who  had  voted  it  The  decree 
thus  voted  in  secret  had  still  to  be  formally 
passed  in  a  public  sitting  of  the  Council.  This 
was  held  on  Monday  the  18th ;  the  very  day  on 
which  (by  an  ominous  conjunction)  the  French 
Emperor  launched  his  declaration  of  war  against 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  German  nation.  Of 
the  minonty,  aU  except  two  irrepressibles— one 
of  them  an  American  bishop,  the  other  an  Italian 
—absented  themselves  from  this  meeting,  so  that 
the  decree  was  finally  voted  almost  unanimously : 
and  it  was  forthwith  promulgated  by  the  Pope, 
as  the  final  and  irreversible  declaration  of.  the 
doctrine  which  all  men  must  henceforth  believe, 
if  they  would  be  saved. 

The  **  Declaration  *'  thus  solemnly  passed  runs 
in  these  terms  : — 

"Faithfully  following  out  the  tradition  which  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  Faith  for  the 
glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and 'the  salvation  of  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, we  teach  and  define,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Holy  Council,  that  the  following  dogma  has  been 
divinely  revealed : — 

**  That  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  speaking  ex  cathe- 
dra—ihnt  is  to  say,  when,  in  his  ofiice  of  pastor  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apostolic  authority,  he  declares  that  a  doctrine  on  faith 
or  morals  ought  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church,  is 
in  full  possession,  by  the  Divine  assistance  which  has 
been  promised  him  as  the  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter, 
of  that  infallibility  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed 
should  dwell  in  his  Church,  whenever  it  declares  its 
doctrine  of  faith  or  of  morals;  and,  consequently,  that 
such  declarations  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  are,  in  them- 
selves, and  not  in  virtue  of  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
incapable  of  any  emendation. 

"And  if  any  one— which  may  God  forbid !— should 
venture  to  contravene  this  our  declaration,  let  him  be 
anathema!*' 

Will  the  matter  stop  here  9  Will  the  minority 
think  they  have  done  enough  to  exonerate  their 
consciences  by  voting  against  the  obnoxious  de- 
cree ;  and  will  they  submit  now  in  silence  to  the 
pronoauced  judgment  of  the  Church )  It  would 
be  rash  to  pronounce  on  questions  which  can  only 


be  answered  by  those  who  happen  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with,  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  malcontent  prelates  and  their 
flocka  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  ulti- 
mately be  a  secession  of  some.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  Franco-German  war  on  the  very  day  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  ominous  of  disaster  for  the  Papacy.  It 
has  already  led  the  French  Emperor  to  withdraw 
from  Rome  the  army  of  occupation.  And  it 
cannot  fail  to  bring  about  other  changes.  The 
Qerman  bishops  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
opposition ;  their  flocks  are  known  to  sympathize 
with  their  views ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  union  of  Germany  under  a  Protestant 
house  may  so  intensify  the  anti-Papal  feeling  that 
has  long  prevailed  amongst  the  German  Roman 
Catholics,  as  to  lead  to  an  extensive  breach  with 
the  Papacy  and  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church.*  It  is  worth  remarking, 
in  this  connection,  that  although  the  bishops  of 
the  minority — all  except  the  two  irrepressibles — 
took  their  departure  from  Rome  immediately  after 
the  decisive  vote  of  July  13th,  and  put  in  no  ap- 
pearance at  the  Public  Session  of  the  18th,  they 
— or  some  of  their  number — ^left  behind  them  a 
paper,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  in  which  they 
recorded  their  protest  against  the  impending  de- 
claration. After  making  mention  of  the  fact  that, 
at  the  General  Congregation,  "  88  Father^  moved 
by  their  own  consciences  and  the  love  of  Holy 
Church,"  had  voted  against  the  declaration,  the 
Protest  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  In  this  way,  our  opinions  were  made  manifest  to 
your  Holiness  and  to  the  whole  world ;  it  was  shown 
how  many  bishops  approved  of  our  views ;  and  we  dis- 
charged the.  duty  and  burden  which  were  laid  upon  us. 

'*  Since  that  date  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  our 
views  in  any  way,  but  many  things  of  the  most  serious 
nature  which  have  confirmed  us  therein. 

"  Accordingly,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  renew  and 
confirm  the  votes  which  we  have  already  publicly  given. 

"  And,  further,  as  by  this  writmg  we  confirm  the 
views  which  we  formerly  expressed,  we  have  resolved  to 
absent  ourselves  from  the  Public  Session  which  is  to  be 
held  on  the  18th  of  this  month. 

"  For  that  filial  piety  and  reverence  which  brought 
us  so  lately  to  the  feet  of  your  Hohness  forbid  us  from 


*  It  has  juat  been  axmonnoed  that  the  Hungarian  CathoUea 
propose  to  break  off  their  connection  with  the  Pope,  and  to  ba» 
come  a  National  Church. 
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saying  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  our  Father,  Non 
placet,  in  a  cause  which  so  nearly  concenis  your  Iloli- 
mss^s  person. 

"  The  votes  which  we  do  not  give  in  the  Gemral 
Congregation  we  shall  have  to  repeat,  from  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  under  the  gravest  respontihility. 
We  return,  therefore,  without  delay  to  our  flocks;  to 
whom,  aft^r  so  prolonged  an  absence,  our  presence  is 
most  necessary,  on  account  of  their  fears  of  war  and 
their  most  pressing  spiritual  wants— mourning  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall  find  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  consciences  of  our  faithful  disturbed  by  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  in  which  we  stand.'* 

Whatever  maj  come  out  of  all  this  turmoil,*  one 
thing  is  very  certain  —  the  Bomish  Church  is 
finally  committed  to  the  doctrine  now  endorsed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  and  promulgated 
by  the  Pope.  The  case  is  plain  :  men  must 
eiUier  .  renounce  the  Papal  supremacy — which 
they  can  only  do  by  seceding  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  Romish  Church — or  they  must  submit  to 
the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  as  now  defined. 

The  ^  Declaration"  is  not withoutits  ambiguities. 
It  has  tortuous  passages,  which  will  lead  to  many 
a  discussion  as  to  its  genuine  sense.  The  Jesuits 
well  knew  that  too  precise  a  definition  might  be 
in  many  ways  inconvenient.  But,  on  one  cardinal 
point,  the  terms  are  clear  and  unambiguous. 
"  The  Roman  Pontiff  is  in  full  possession  of  that 
infallibility  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed 
should  dwell  in  his  Church : "  his  declarations 
are,  therefore,  "  in  themselves,  and  not  in  virtue 
of  the  consent  of  the  Church,  incapable  of  any 
amendment."  Infallibility  is  the  personal  pre- 
rogative of  the  Popes.  It  is  not  limited  to  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  whole  Church ;  neither 
is  it  limited  to  the  decrees  of  General  Councils  : 
it  belongs  to  every  ex  catliedra  judgment  of  the 
Pope  respecting  matters  of  faith  or  morals. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  decree.  The  promulgation  of  it 
amounts  to  a  revolution  in  the  Romish  Church. 
Both  in  creed  and   constitution  it  is  n^dically 

*  since  the  abore  was  written,  I  find  it  reported  in  the  Ntue 
JSvangeluche  Zcitung,  that  00  bUhoi»  signed  the  Protest ;  but  that 
two  leading  members  of  the  oppmitlon — Dnpanloup  of  Orleans 
and  Ketteler  of  Main tz— have  indicated  an  intention  to  anbmit  to 
the  decision.  This  will  cause  no  surprise  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  former  of  these  bishops,  if  not  the  latter  also,  was  care- 
ful from  the  first  to  explain  that  his  objection  was  not  so  much 
to  the  tnUh  as  to  the  opportunetuas  of  the  new  dogma.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  those  who  opposed  it  on  the  higher 
ground  ^111  be  more  firm. 


altered  from  what  it  was  when  the  Council  sat 
down  in  December  last.  What  used  to  be  the 
creed  of  an  extreme  party  is  now  become  the 
creed  of  the  whole  Church.  Up  till  the  18th  of 
July  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  any  Roman 
Catholic,  whether  layman  or  priest,  to  deny  and 
assail  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  One 
who  chose  to  do  so  might  have  found  himself 

frowned  upon  by  certain  of  his  superiors ;  but 

• 

no  one  would  have  ventured  to  challenge  Jiis 
right  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Nor  was 
the  denial  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility  a  rare  tiling. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretty  general  on  tbe 
part  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  men  in 
the  Church ;  insomuch  that  when  a  Protestant 
chanced  to  impute  the  offensive  dogma  to  the 
whole  body,  he  was  sure  to  be  cried  out  upon  as 
unjustly  imputing  to  the  whole  the  private  opinions 
of  the  Jesuits  and  their  frienda  One  who  chooses 
to  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  terms  of  tbe 
new  declaration  with  the  writings  of  the  best 
known  Homish  divines  and  controversialists  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  will  find  that  the 
terms  employed  exclude — and  have  been  framed 
to  exclude — opinions  on  the  subject  of  infalli- 
bility that  have  been  maintained  by  some  of  tbe 
ablest  men  whom  the  Church  of  Borne  ever  pro- 
duced. 

To  name  a  single  instance.  It  is  evident  that 
the  old  doctrine  of  Conciltar  InfalUhilUy  is  m^ 
cast  out  as  heretical  As  Protestants,  we  never 
had  any  favour  for  the  doctrine  :  for,  while  ve 
hold  that  great  deference  is  due  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  Christ's  true  people,  we  do  not 
admit  that  this  due  deference  amounts  to  abso- 
lute submission  of  conscience  ;  much  less  do  ve 
admit  that  the  prelates  who  assemble  in  Gkneral 
Councils  are  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all 
Christ's  people.  Still,  the  doctrine  has  strong 
claims  on  the  regard  of  Boman  Catholics.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  as  solemnly  promulgated  by  tbe 
Council  of  Constance  as  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  has  now  been  by  the  Council  of  tbe 
Vatican.  That  famous  Assembly — ^which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  met  just  one  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  Reformation  —  was  convened  to  decide 
between  two  rival  Popes.  It  was  attended  by  an 
extraordinary  number  of  prelates,  and  no  subse- 
quent Pope  has  ever  ventured  to  pronounce  it  an 
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illegitimate  assembly.  It  taught  that  the  trae 
seat  of  in£dlibility  is  not  the  Pope,  but  a  General 
ConnciL  How  unequivocally  this  was  done,  the 
reader  will  judge  after  weighing  its  well-chosen 
words: — "The  Holy  Sjrnod  declares  that,  being 
legitimately  assembled,  and  so  constituting  a 
General  Council,  and  representing  the  Catholic 
militant  Church,  it  hath  power  immediately  from 
Christ,  which  all  men  are  bound  to  obey  in  things 
pertaining  to  Mth,  whatever  may  be  their  rank 
or  dignity,  although  it  were  that  of  the  Popes 
themselTes."  The  declaration  so  firmly  made 
has  never  ceased  to  find  a  response  within  the 
Bomish  communion.  It  was  for  centuries  reso- 
lutely maintained  by  the  entire  clergy  of  France, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  received  the 
general  support  of  the  more  learned  Roman 
Catholics  both  of  France  and  Germany.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  therefore,  than  that,  by  con- 
demning this  doctrine  and  anathematizing  its 
supporters,  Pius  IX.  and  his  Council  have  altered, 
in  a  fundamental  article,  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
their  Church. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  no 
liking  for  Conciliar  InfiUlibility.  To  point  to  the 
General  Councils  as  fnrrdshing  that  guidance  into- 
troth,  and  that  infallible  decision  of  controversies 
which  restless  consciences  crave,  is  simply  to  mock 
their  desires.  In  the  first  place,  the  oracle  thus 
set  up  has  seldom  spoken.  During  the  first  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Synod  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  a  single  General  Council 
met;  and  a  similar  interval  of  three  hundred 
years  was  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  this  new  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
An  oracle  that  has  twice  been  silent  for  the  space 
of  three  long  and  agitated  centuries,  hardly  cor- 
responds to  the  Living  Judge  of  Controversies  which 
Homan  Catholics  have  been  accustomed  to  boast  o£ 
Besides,  it  is  a  fair  question  to  put  to.  those  who 
laud  the  General  Councils  and  their  Infallibility, 
What  are  the  criteria  of  a  General  Council? 
There  have  been  councils,  calling  themselves 
oecumenical,  which  no  Bomanist  will  venture  to 
describe  as  infallible.  How  is  the  inquirer  to 
know  whether  any  given  council,  whose  decrees 
claim  his  obedience,  really  was  infallible  or  not  ? 
Kg  catalogue  of  the  councils  has  ever  been  set 
forth  by  public  authority;  and  the  opinions  of  the 


Bomish  divines  are  known  to  differ  widely  as  to 
the  assemblies  which  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
such  a  catalogue.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
difficulties  on  this  head.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  one  who,  wearied  with  the  search 
alter  truth  amongst  Protestants,  throws  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Conciliar  Infallibility,  will  find 
that,  if  he  has  got  rid  of  some  perplexities,  he 
has  fallen  into  others  that  are  worse.  It  is  easier 
far  for  plain  people  to  find  out  for  themselves 
what  God  has  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
than  to  find  out  what  is  the  solemn  judgment  of 
the  Church,  as  delivered  in  the  General  Councils. 
We  can  understand  the  grief  and  consternation 
which  the  solemn  denial  of  the  Infallibility  of 
General  Counsels  has  awakened  in  our  Anglican 
Bitualists  and  Tractarians  who  have  been  looking 
so  wistfully  to  Bome.  Such  a  strong  and  un- 
sparing condenmation  of  an  ancient  theory,  vener- 
able and  precious  in  their  eyes — such  a  cruel 
blow  dealt  from  "the  see  of  Peter"  against  the 
prerogatives  of  the  prelatic  hierarchy — has  sadly 
dashed  their  hope  of  one  day  seeing  the  Anglicai^ 
and  Boman  Churches  merged  in  one  world-em- 
bracing community.  Archbishop  Manning  would 
seem  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to  this  effect  of  the 
new  dogma.  He  is  a  true  fanatic,  and  can  shut 
his  eyes  to  an3rthing.  But  to  poor  Dr.  Newman 
it  has  been  a  sore  trial  While  the  discussions 
were  still  going  on  at  Borne,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Dr.  nilathome  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul :  ''  As 
to  myself  personally,  please  God,  I  do  not  expect 
any  trial  at  all  But  I  cannot  help  suffering  with 
the  many  souls  who  are  suffering;  and  I  look 
with  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  defend 
decisions  which  may  not  be  difficult  to  my  own 
private  judgment,  but  may  he  most  difficult  to 
maintain  logicality  in  the  face  of  historical  facts, 

And  then,  again,  the  blight  that  is  falling 

upon  the  multitude  of  Anglican  Bitualists,  <!^., 
who  themselves,  perhaps — at  least  their  leaders 
— may  never  become  Catholics,  but  who  are 
leavening  the  various  English  denominations  and 
parties  (far  beyond  their  own  range)  with  princi- 
ples and  sentiments  tending  towards  their  ultimate 

absorption  into  the  Catholic  Church If  it  is 

God's  wiU  that  the  Pope's  infallibility  is  defined, 
then  it  is  God's  will  to  throw  back  'the  times 
and.  moments'  of  that  triumph  which  he  has 
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destined  for  Lis  kingdom^  and  I  shall  feel  I  have 
but  to  bow  my  head  to  his  adorable,  inscrutable 
Providence."  These  feelings  are  quite  intelligible 
on  the  part  of  the  Tractarians  and  their  sympa- 
thizing friends  within  the  Romish  Church.  But, 
for  our  parts,  we  believe  that  their  favourite  doc- 
trine of  Couciliar  Infallibility  is  a  branch  of  the 
anti- Christian  system,  and  we  have  no  tears  to 
shed  over  its  condemnation  at  Home. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  positive 
part  of  the  new  dogma  is  by  no  means  so  unam- 
biguous as  its  condemnation  of  the  old  theory 
which  it  sets  aside.  The  subject  is  so  important 
that  we  must  examine  with  care  the  terms 
employed.     Let  us  look  at  them  again : — 

"  The  Roman  Pontiff,  when  speaking  ex  catJiedra — 
that  is  to  say,  when,  in  his  office  of  pastor  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  and -by  virtue  of  bis  supreme  apostolic 
authority,  he  declares  that  a  doctrine  on  faith  or 
morals  ought  to  be  held  by  the  universal  church — is  in 

full  (lossession of 'that  infaUibility  which  the  Divine 

Redeemer  willed  should  dwell  in  his  Church  whenever 
it  declares  its  doctrine  of  faith  or  of  morals.** 

Up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  clear  enough.  It 
declares  to  all  who  are  inquiring  after  truth  and 
<luty,  that  if  they  would  be  infallibly  guided  to 
the  mind  of  Qod,  they  are  to  look,  not  to  the 
Scriptures,  nor  to  the  decrees  of  General  Councils, 
but  to  the  published  teachings  of  the  Pope.  He 
is  the  sole,  supreme,  infallible  judge  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong.  To  this  conclusion  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Ultramontane  party  have  long  been 
tending.  Thus  Pighius  is  cited  by  Bellarmine  as 
having  taught  that  the  Pope  can  never  err  in 
decreeing  articles  or  deciding  controversies  of 
faith,  even  altiiough  he  should  do  so  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  single  judgment,  without  seeking  the 
advice  of  any  council.  As  for  Bellarmine  him- 
self, he  speaks  more  cautiously.  Papist  as  he 
was,  he  laboured  to  place  the  darling  claim  of 
infallibility  on  a  double  foundation;  building 
something  on  the  Councils,  although  careful  to 
devolve  the  principal  weight  of  authority  on  the 
single  person  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits  have  long 
since  thrown  off  the  caution  of  their  greatest  con- 
troversialist, and  have  asserted  the  Papal  Infal- 
libility in  its  most  absolute  form.  Tims  Dechamps, 
the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  leader  of  the  Bel- 


gian Ultramontanists,  has  lately  maintained  tktt 
the  Church  is  infallible  only  in  so  far  as  it  agrees 
with  the  Pope ;  and  that  the  Pope  would  be  infal- 
lible although  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church  were 
opposed  to  hioL  The  same  view  is  maintained 
by  Cardinal  Perrone,  the  most  eminent  of  living 
Jesuit  theologians.  He  expresses  it  thus— ''If 
the  bishops  are  divided  in  judgment^  some  stand- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  others  against  him, 
all  Catholics  know  the  rule  ubi  Petrus  ibi  ecclaia 
('Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church');  tbey 
know  therefore  that  those  must  needs  be  in  error 
who  set  themselves  against  the  Pope,  since  with- 
out him  they  are  no  longer  a  Church,  but  a  head- 
less faction."  This  may  be  taken  to  be  the  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  declaration  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Council 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Church  has  now  at  length  been  set  forth 
so  plainly  that  there  can  be  no  more  any  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what,  in  her  judgment,  is  to  be 
received  as  the  mind  of  God  1  Shall  we  say  that 
the  new  decree  has  finally  removed  all  ground  for 
the  old  complaint  that,  according  to  the  Popish 
rule  of  faith,  no  man  could  know  what  he  ought 
to  believe  with  divine  faith  1  Shall  we  say  that 
inquirers  have  only  to  repose  faith  in  the  Pope's 
decrees,  and  they  are  secure  against  error  1 

Let  us  interrogate  the  Council's  decree.  The 
terms  of  it  show  that  the  Popish  rule  of  faith  is 
altogether  uncertain  in  regard  to  a  wide  domain 
of  religious  truth.  What  does  it  assert?  ^^The 
Pope  is  infallible  only  in  regard  to  matters  of 
faitlt^  and  morals :  in  matters  of  fact  he  is  liable 
to  err  like  other  men."  Bellarmine  long  ago 
laid  down  the  same  principle.  '*  All  Githolics 
(he  wrote)  agree  in  holding  that  the  Pope,  even 
as  Pope,  and  speaking  along  with  his  usual  coun- 
sellors, or  along  with  a  General  Council,  may  err 
in  particiilar  controversies  of  fact  which  chiefly 
depend  on  the  information  and  testimonies  of 
men."*  This  is  one  limit  to  the  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, and  a  very  notable  one.  It  implies,  for 
instance,  that  the  Pope  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  canonizing  some  of  the  personages  whom  he 
teaches  the  people  to  worship  as  saints.  The 
decree  of  canonization  is  always  based  upon  a 
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previous  judgraeut  upon  tbe  facts  relative  to  the 
lives  and  achievements  of  the  person  whom  it  is 
meant  to  honour  with  religious  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  infallibilist  dogma,  this  prior  judg- 
ment regarding  the  facts  may  be  quite  erroneous. 
The  inference  is  sufficiently  grave.  The  Infal- 
lible Po{)e  may  have  seduced  the  Church,  and 
may  be  still  seducing  it,  into  wholesale  idolatry ! 
Let  it  be  remembered  how  large  a  place  the  wor- 
ship of  the  saints  occupies  in  the  Koman  services. 
A  fine  infallibility,  truly,  which  leaves  the  wor- 
shippers in  doubt  whether  the  persons  they  are 
tanght  to  pray  to  are  now  in  heaven  or  in  hell — 
which  is  not  able  so  much  as  to  certify  that  the 
persons  whose  names  the  people  are  taught  to 
invoke  ever  existed  at  all ! 

But  passing  this,  let  us  interrogate  the  Infal- 
libilists  on  a  second  point  Are  we  to  believe 
that,  within  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  the  Pope  is 
always  infallible?  Are  we  to  believe  that  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  he  never  errs  1  "  By 
no  means  (they  reply) :  he  is  infallible  only  in  the 
instructions  which  are  addressed  by  him  to  the 
vbole  Church.  In  his  instructions  to  individuals 
and  to  particular  churches  he  is  liable  to  err  like 
other  men.  The  terms  of  the  "  Declaration"  are 
express  on  this  point.  The  infallibility  claimed 
by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  is  carefully  limited  to 
those  solemn  manifestoes  in  which  '  he  declares 
that  a  certain  doctrine  on  fcuth  or  morals  ought 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church.'  Our  con- 
sciences are  not  bound  to  receive,  with  divine 
Hiith,  any  Papal  manifesto  which  does  not  come 
under  this  description."  Here,  then,  is  another 
limitation;— quite  as  notable,  too,  as  the  former 
one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  induce- 
ment which  led  to  the  laying  down  of  this  par- 
ticular hmitation.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
writings  of  certain  popes — Honorius,  for  example 
— have  been  condemned  as  heretical,  not  only  by 
councils,  but  by  succeeding  popes.  Accordingly, 
since  the  time  of  Bellarmine,  the  champions  of 
the  Papacy  have  found  it  expedient,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  inconvenient  facts,  to  take  shelter 
beneath  the  proviso  that  the  infallibility  extends 
only  to  utterances  which  take  the  form  of  doc- 
trinal articles.  But  it  is  a  sorry  device.  It  is 
unreasonable  in  its  own  nature.  If  the  Pope  is 
liable  to  error  in  teaching  his  own  Roman  sub- 


jects what  they  ought  to  believe  concerning  God, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  be  infallible  in 
teaching  mankind  at  large.  If  the  infallibility  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  had  been  so  qualified,  not  one 
of  his  epistles  would  have'  been  of  authority  for 
us ;  for  they  were,  without  exception,  addressed 
to  individuals,  or  to  particular  churches.  There 
is  force,  also,  in  the  remark  made  by  JanuSy 
that  "  this  limitation  seems  rather  to  be  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  future  than  the  past ;  for  no 
single  decree  of  a  Pope  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church  is  know  for  the  first  thousand  years  of 
Christian  history ;  and  even  after  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  the  popes  usually  decided  at 
Councils  on  doctrinal  questions.  Boniface  the 
Eighth's  Bull  Unam  aanctaniy  in  1303,  is  the  first 
address  to  the  whole  Church.''  * 

If  it  be  urged,  in  reply  to  these  strictures,  that 
the  Infallibility  is  not  limited  to  manifestoes 
formally  addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  but  ex- 
tends to  every  Papal  utterance — ^whatever  may 
have  been  the  vehicle  of  its  publication — declar- 
ing that  a  certain  doctrine  on  faith  or  morals 
ought  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  if  this  is  not  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  it  lays  a  great  burden  on 
the  poor  people  who  desire  to  know  what  the 
Pope  would  have  them  believe  and  do.  Are  they 
to  search  the  countless  folios  of  the  BuUariitm 
Magnum  in  quest  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  1 

We  have  not  done  with  these  qualifications. 
A  plain  reader,  after  going  over  the  infallibility 
declaration  clause  by  clause,  might  suppose  that 
there  are  no  limitations  beyond  the, two  that  have 
been  pointed  out.  The  Pope's  claim  reads  as  if 
it  amounted  to  this,  that  he  is  exempt  from  error 
in  everything  he  lays  on  men's  consciences,  if  it 
relate  to  matters  of  faith  or  morals,  and  if  it  be 
so  set  forth  as  to  show  that  it  is  meant  for  the 
whole  Church.  So  a  plain  reader  might  im- 
agine. But  plain  readers  are  liardly  compe- 
tent to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  sort  of 
articles  that  are  manufactured  at  the  Vatican. 
There  is  yet  a  third  qualification — the  most  per- 
plexing of  all  *'  The  Iloman  Pontiff  when  speak- 
ing ex  cathedra'^  is  exempt  from  error.  Ex 
catltfdraj — it  is  a  phrase  of  the  sort  that  one 
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can  imagine  a  Jesuitical  casuist  taking  a  positive 
pleasure  in.  It  exactly  suits  his  purpose.  It 
has  an  innocent  look.  Does  it  not  simply  mean 
that  infallibility  belongs  to  the  Pope's  utterances 
from  his  apostolical  throne  ?  that  although  in  his 
ordinary  talk  and  correspondence  he  is  a  fallible 
man,  in  his  official  utterances  he  is  the  oracle  of 
God  1  But  the  question  is,  What  are  his  official 
utterances  1  How  are  they  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  utterances  of  his  private  judgment) 
We  have  already  ascertained  that  many  Papal 
manifestoes,  which  might  seem  official  enough,  are, 
by  universal  admission,  quite  unreliable.  What 
are  the  criteria  by  which  it  can  be  known  whether 
a  given  decree  of  the  Pope  is  ex  cathedra  or  not  ] 

Will  it  be  believed  that  to  this  vital  question 
(for  it  is  a  vital  question)  no  authoritative  reply 
has  ever  been  given  %  The  framers  of  the  *'  De- 
claration,'* moved  perhaps  by  circumstances  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned,  have  artfully  worded  it 
so  that  it  might  seem  to  contain  an  explanation  of 
the  favourite  phrase.  But  if  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  of  weighing  the  terms  employed,  he 
will  find  that  the  explanation  labours  under  the 
same  ambiguity  as  the  phrase  explained  It 
ministers  not  the  least  assistance  to  one  who 
desires  to  know  which  of  the  many  Papal  mani- 
festoes are  ex  cathedra^  and  which  are  not  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  be  told  that  the  Pope  is  speak- 
ing ex  cathedra  when,  "  in  his  office  of  pastor  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  declares"  that  a 
given  doctrine  is  to  be  held  ?  By  what  marks 
shall  I  distinguish  the  manifestoes  that  come 
from  him  officially  as  the  Universal  Pastor,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  boasted  apostolic  authority) 
This  "declaration"  has  left  the  question  about 
the  meaning  of  an  ex  cathedra  judgment  just 
where  it  was  before. 

Instead  of  trying  the  reader's  patience  by  col- 
lecting the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Homish 
divines,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  cite  the 
collective  opinion  recently  given  on  the  matter 
by  the  theological  faculty  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
university.  When  it  became  certain,  in  the  course 
of  last  summer,  that  the  Pope  was  determined  to 
go  on  with  his  project  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council, 
the  Bavarian  Government,  apprehending  that  the 
Papal   Infallibility  would  in  all   likelihood  be 


decreed,  submitted  certain  queries  to  the  theo- 
logians of  Munich,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  probable  effects  of  such  a  measure.  One  of 
the  queries  related  to  the  ex  cathedra  matter; 
and  as  neither  the  query  nor  the  reply  appears  to 
have  been  noticed  in  this  country,  they  may  be 
given  in  full.     They  are  as  follows : — 

"Query.— Are  there  any  universally  recognized 
criteria  by  which  it  can  be  determined  with  certainty 
whether  a  given  Papal  utterance  is  ex  cathedra^  and  Ls 
therefore,  according  to  the  projected  dogma  of  the 
Council,  infallible  and  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of 
every  Christian  ?  And  if  there  be  such  criteria,  irbat 
are  they  ? 

"Answer. — There  are  no  universally  recognized 
criteria  by  which  it  can  be  determined  with  certainty 
in  regard  to  a  Papal  utterance  whether  it  has  taken 
pkce  ex  cathedra,  and  whether,  accordingly,  iu  the 
event  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  being  decreed  by  the 
Council,  the  said  utterance  participates  in  that  pre- 
rogative. Among  the  theologians  who  already  maintain 
the  dogma  in  question,  there  are  some  twentg  difereiU 
hypotheses  respecting  the  conditions  necessary  to  a 
decision  ex  cathedra.  These  hypotheses  are,  some  uf 
them,  very  different,  and  indeed  widely  divergent ;  bat 
hitherto  no  one  has  obtained  general  acceptance.  At 
no  time  has  any  very  considerable  number  of  theologians 
decided  in  favour  of  any  one  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  one  but  has  been  often  challenged, 
and  of  all  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  arbitrary  inven- 
tions, inasmuch  as  the  question  is  one  on  which  nothing 
can  be  gathered  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  a  decree  respecting  the  Papal 
Infallibility  should  really  be  passed  in  the  Church 
Assembly  at  Rome,  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  define 
the  conception  of  an  &r  cathedra  decision,  since  other- 
wise uncertainty  and  occasion  of  strife  would  still 
continue." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  discuss  the  arguments  commonly  urged  for  or 
against  the  Papal  pretensions  to  infallibility.  The 
argument  in  support  of  it  is  the  old  story :  Peter 
was  the  prince  of  the  apostles  and  vicar  of  Christ; 
Peter  was  the  one  infallible  judge  of  right  and 
wrong ;  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome ;  Peter  trans- 
mitted his  primacy  and  infallibility  to  his  successors 
in  the  Roman  see ;  the  primacy  and  infisJlibility 
have  been  handed  do^n  by  unbroken  succession  to 
Pope  Pius  IX.  It  would  be  anything  but  a  com- 
pliment to  the  reader  to  suppose  he  can  require 
help  to  see  the  futility  of  assertions  like  these. 
Such  another  chain  of  shameless  lies  was  never 
forged.     Instead  of  spending  time  on  the  refuta- 
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tion  of  the  blasphemous  dogma  now  piodaimedy 
it  seemed  every  way  better  to  give  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  r^jarding  it,  leaving  these  to 
make  their  own  impression.  From  what  has 
been  advanced,  two  things  are  very  dear.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  consciences  honestly. 
in  search  of  an  infallible  goide  could  obtain  no 
reiil  satisfaction  from  the  Papal  Infallibility,  as 
now  defined,  even  if  the  truth  of  it  could  be  ever 
so  surely  demonstrated.  For  no  man  can  tell 
what,  according  to  it,  is  an  infallible  judgment  of 
tlie  Papal  oracle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain 
tb.'it  the  new  dogma,  by  concentrating  all 
spiritual  authority  in  the  single  person  of  the 
Pope,  has  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  liberty  and 
independence  from  the  prelacy  of  the  Church. 
Tbe  liomish  communion  is  now  a  pure  and  un- 
mixed despotism. 

lu  studying  such  a  document  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Infallibility,  one  cannot  help  recalling  the 
cbaracters  of  some  of  the  men  whom  it  has  blas- 


phemously clothed  with  a  divine  prerogative. 
The  decree,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  all 
the  Popes  from  the  beginning — Alexander  YI. 
(Roderigo  Borgia),  as  well  as  Pius  IX.  Some  of 
them  were  vile  men.  Several  of  them,  like  the 
Borgia  just  named,  are  branded  even  by  the 
Papal  historians  as  having  been  amongst  the 
worst  characters  that  ever  lived — ^monsters  of  lust 
and  cruelty — fiends,  rather  than  men.  Tet,  if 
we  are  to  believe  this  decree  from  the  Vatican,  the 
worst  of  all  these  vilest  of  men  were,  in  their  day, 
the  rightful  pastors  and  teachers  of  all  Christians, 
to  whom  all  men  were  and  are  bound  to  listen  as 
the  infallible  exponents  of  Christian  truth  and 
duty,  the  infallible  judges  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong !  We  who  are  Protestants  must  be  excused 
if  we  hesitate  to  receive  such  a  paradox.  We  must 
be  excused  if  we  demand  singularly  cogent  proof, 
before  believing  that  men  who  were  evidently 
led  captive  by  the  devil  were  the  living  oracles  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ 
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And,  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  aU  them  that  sail  with  thee."— Acns  zxrU.  24. 


I. 

UT  on  a  radiant  sunlit  Sea, 

Where  the  waves  are  leaping  joyfully, 
And  the  breeze  is  blowing  glad  and 
free, 

We  sail  to  the  Land  where  we  would  be  : 
We  sail,  and  sing 
To  the  Unseen  King, 
Whose  smile  on  the  Sea  fsdls  glittering. 

And  sailing,  singing  over  the  Sea, 
We  dream  of  the  Land  where  we  would  be ; 
And  picture  the  Haven,  fair  and  wide, 
Where  the  longing  heart  shall  be  satisfied — 

And  the  face  of  One 

Who  shines  as  the  sun 
In  the  kingdom  which  His  soirows  won. 

And  fondly  we  pray  that,  tenderly  thus, 
God  may  guide  the  souls  that  sail  with  us — 
That  our  Belovdd  may  also  come 
To  the  golden  shore  of  the  feir-off  Home ; 
For  Love  will  pray, 
Through  her  own  bright  day, 
With  a  restless  yearning  that  none  can  stay: — 


**  He  leadeth  me  over  the  sleeping  Sea, 
To  the  Home  of  the  heart,  where  I  would  be  ; 
But  dearer  souls  than  my  own  to  me 
Pass  hither  and  thither  carelessly  :    . 

To  and  fro 

The  bright  sails  go. 
To  the  sounds  of  music  tender  and  low. 

*^  No  thought  of  the  Haven  calm  and  fair 
No  dream  of  the  Master  waiting  there ; 
But  a  common  sunshine  upon  the  Sea, 
And  a  breeze  from  the  Land  that  bloweth  free. 

Call  forth  the  song. 

As  they  sail  along. 
From  hearts  so  careless,  and  glad,  and  strong. 

"  So  bright  when  the  sun  is  shining  sweet, 
So  brave  when  the  waves  and  thunders  meet. 
Shall  they  miss  the  Haven  fair  and  wide  1 
And  shall  I  be  there,  well  satisfied  ? 

Sweet  Master,  lean 

From  thy  throne  serene, 
And  call  them  to  seek  the  Land  Unseen." 
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Over  a  radiant  sunlit  Sea, 
Where  the  waves  are  leaping  joyfully, 
And  the  breeze  is  blowing  glad  and  free, 
We  sail  to  the  Land  where  we  would  be ; 
But  Love  must  pray, 
Through  her  own  bright  day. 
With  a  restless  longing  that  none  may  stay, 
For  the  names  that  dwell  in  her  heart  alway. 

n. 

Out  on  a  wild  and  mournful  Sea, 
Where  the  waters  are  struggling  heavily — 
Where  the  sorrows  of  death  are  iiressing  nigh, 
As  the  lights  go  out  in  the  awful  sky — 
We  wrestle  against  the  wind  and  tide. 
We  wrestle  in  anguish,  storm -defied. 
For  the  sake  of  a  Land 
Whose  shining  sand 
No  eye  hath  seen — for  the  fame  of  a  Sun 
That  never  hath  lightened  earth  or  sea — 
We  wrestle  and  toil  in  agony : 
No  rest  on  the  bitter  driving  Sea — 

No  gleam  in  the  closed   and  darkened 
Heaven  I 
And  days  and  nights  that  heavily 

Pass  over  the  spirits  tempest-driven. 
Ah,  who  shall  struggle  and  hope  to  the  last ) 
And  who  shall  live  when  the  storm  is  past  1 

Tet  out  on  the  bitter  driving  Sea 
In  the  hour  of  our  own  extremity. 
Hear  us,  sweet  Master,  cry  to  Thee 
For  other  souls  which  might  sink  or  flee; 
For  Love  must  pray 
Through  her  own  dark  day 
That  light  may  shine  on  her  loved  alway. 

"  I  struggle  across  the  angry  Sea 
To  the  Home  of  the  heart  where  I  would 

be; 
Let  me  enter  the  Haven  calm  and  fair, 
But  let  my  BelovM  be  also  there ! 
One  by  one 

Let  them  greet  the  Sun 
In  the  far-off  Land  which  Thy  sorrows  won.** 

Ah,  Lord,  dear  Master,  who  lovest  well, 
Tbou  knowest  that  angry  storms  may  swell, 


That  the  great  sea-billows  may  rise  and  roll, 
But  cannot  drown  Love ;  for  stlQ  the  suol 
From  the  wildest  sea 
Will  call  to  Thee, 
'*  Save,  Master,  the  souls  that  sail  with  me." 

in. 

Out  on  a  changed  and  shadowy  Sea, 
Where  the  waters  are  heaving  fitfully, 
As  we  near  the  Haven  where  we  would  be, 
When   a    new    strange   Light  is  dawning 

pale 
On  the  moaning  sea,  and  the  riven  sail — 
A  Light  that  is  neither  of  moon  or  sun, 
That  ariseth  cold,  and  fair,  and  sweet 
On  the  shadowy  sea,  when  Night  is  done, 

And  the  golden  Land 

So  close  at  hand 
Sends  forth  its  fragrance  our  hearts  tu  greet— 

At  that  dim  mysterious  Hour  of  Peace, 
That  Dawn  of  death  in  which  tears  must 

cease. 
Ere  we  pass  from  the  faintly  moaning  Sea 
To  the  Haven  that  shineth  glad  and  free, 
Still  Love  will  pray  from  the  shadowy  Se:i, 
"  Save,  Master,  the  souls  that  sail  with  me ! " 
And  the  Lord  will  hear 
In  His  kingdom  near, 
And  send  her  a  wqrd  of  hope  and  cheer. 

He  giveth  us  peace  at  the  last,  they  say, 
And  more  than   all   for  which  Love  can 

pray; 
Will  He  send  a  sweet  Angel  to  say  to  me, 
"  Go  in  peace,  to  the  Land  of  the  joyful  and 
free. 
For  God  hath  given  this  day  to  thee 
The  souls  thou  hast  prayed  for  stead&stly  t 

*'  Go  in  peace,  this  day,  to  the  Haven  wide^ 
Thou  shalt.  see  His  Face,  and  be  satisfied. 
Thou  shalt  know  His  heart,  and  rest  in 

Him 
With  a  peace  which  passeth  thy  knowledge 

dim,- 
Not  for  thyself  alone,  but  for  all 
Thy  heart  hath  yearned  for,  great  and  small 
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^  And  some  shall  enter  the  Haven  wide, 
Fall-sail,  on  the  breast  of  a  glorious  tide ; 
And  some  shall  come 
To  our  golden  Home 


Sore  battered  and  spent  from  an  angry  sea ; 
But  thine  heart  shall  count  them,  one  by  one, 
And  leap  for  joy  as  they  greet  the  Sun, 
Till  God  has  gathered  them  all  to  thee." 


&  M. 
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|ULL  the  night-bell."  This  is  the  inscrip- 
tion we  often  see  written  on  the  doorpost 
of  the  shop  in  which  medicines  are  sbld. 
Some  of  us  have  had  our  experiences 
with  night-bells  when  sudden  illness  has  overtaken  some 
member  of  our  households,  or  when  the  sick  have  rapidly 
grown  worse.  How  have  we  hurried  through  the  silent 
streets,  when  only  here  and  there  a  light  glimmered 
from  some  chamber  window !  How  eagerly  have  we 
pulled  the  night-bell  at  our  physician*s  door ;  and  then, 
with  prescription  in  hand,  have  sounded  the  alarm  at 
the  place  where  the  remedy  was  to  be  procured !  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  these  lonely  midnight  walks,  and 
have  given  the  summons  for  quick  relief,  know  the 
meaning  of  that  Bible- text,  "Arise!  cry  out  in  the 
night  J'' 

Seasons  of  trouble  and  distress  are  often  spoken  of  in 
God's  Word  under  the  simile  of  night.  The  word  vividly 
pictnres  those  times  when  the  skies  are  darkened,  and 
the  lights  that  gladden  the  soul  have  gone  out,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  one's  way.  Enemies  may  be  stealing 
on  us  in  the  darkness.  Apprehensions  gather  like  fancied 
spectres,  to  make  ns  uneasy  or  afraid.  If  prosperity  be 
likened  to  the  noonday,  the  seasons  of  perplexity  or 
distress  may  be  likened  to  the  "  night."  Perhaps  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  paragraph  may  be  in  a  gloomy 
night-season  of  poverty,  or  bereavement,  or  of  spiritual 
donbt  and  depression.  Each  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness.  Friend,  arise,  and  pull  the  night-bell  of 
prayer !  Qod  your  Father  says  to  you,  "  Call  upon  me 
in  the  time  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
fihalt  glorify  me."  Centuries  ago  it  was  said  of  certain 
people, "  They  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and 
he  delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses." 

There  are  different  kinds  of  prayer.  There  is  the 
calm  communion  of  the  soul  with  Qod.  There  is  the 
affectionate  converse  of  the  believer  with  him,  in  which 
faith  feeds  on  the  promises,  and  recounts  its  mercies, 
and  finds  its  meditations  to  be  sweet.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  sharp,  piercing  cry  of  anguish,  or  the  earnest  ap- 
peal of  importunity,  which  will  not  let  God  go  without 
an  immediate  response.  Christ  described  the  beseeching 
eagerness  of  this  style  of  prayer,  when  he  told  his 
disciples  about  a  certain  house-keeper  who  went  to  a 
friend's  house  at  midnight,  and  clamoured  for  the  loan 
of  three  loaves  of  bread  to  feed  unexpected  guests,  until, 


'f  because  of  his  importunity^^  he  got  all  the  bread  that 
he  needed.  There  are  many  varieties  of  night-calls  for 
relief,  from  the  sudden  cry  of  our  little  ones  in  their 
cribs,  to  the  shout  for  ^<  help ! "  in  the  street,  or  the 
eager  call  under  the  physician's  window.  These  are  all 
types  of  the  prayer  which  you  are  to  pour  out  into  the 
ear  of  God  in  seasons  of  difficulty  or  distress  or  danger. 

**  If  paina  afflict,  or  wrongs  depress. 
If  cares  distract,  or  fears  dismaj. 
If  guilt  deject,  if  sin  distr^s, 
The  remedy's  before  thee — pray." 

"  This  is  all  a  very  pretty  theory,"  some  of  you  may 
say, ''  and  it  has  a  very  pious  sound.  But  please  to  tell 
me' what  actual  and  positive  ^ooc^  it  can  do  me.  Does 
it  really  move  God?  Does  it  really  bring  relief?" 
Such  cavils  are  as  common  as  breathing.  The  devil  can 
suggest  them  in  a  hundred  forms ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  readier  some  people  are  to  believe  the  father 
of  lies,  than  to  believe  their  Father  in  heaven. 

Does  the  prayer  of  faith  really  move  God  ?  To  this 
we  can  only  reply,  that  God  himself  tells  us  that  it  does 
actually  produce  that  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  right 
and  in  accordance  with  his  will  to  bestow  the  asked-for 
blessing.  God  tells  us  that  he  loves  to  be  asked,  and  is 
the  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him.  He  tells 
ns  that  the  fervent  effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous 
availeth  much.  He  bids  us  ask,  and  we  shall  receive. 
His  Word  abpunds  in  narratives  of  the  actual  bestowal 
of  things  which  his  children  have  besought  him  to  give 
them.  When  his  needy  or  suffering  ones  have  pulled 
the  night-bell  of  prayer  with  strong  faith,  he  has  relieved 
them  of  their  distress,  or  removed  the  evils  they  suffered 
from,  or  else  given  to  them  supernatural  grace  to  bear 
their  burthens.  On  his  bed  of  anguish,  Hezekiah  rang 
this  night-bell,  and  God  heard  it,  and  spared  his  Hfe. 
In  his  dungeon  at  Jerusalem,  Peter  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  a  whole  prayer-meeting  cried  at  the  same  time  for 
his  dehverance,  and  God  sent  his  angel  and  brought  the 
apostle  out  of  the  prison.  Answered  prayers  cover  the 
field  of  providential  history,  as  flowers  cover  Western 
prairies.  Answered  prayers  hover  around  the  com- 
munion-tables of  our  churches,  in  seasons  of  revival,  as 
we  have  seen  great  flocks  of  birds  descend  into  a  meadow. 
Answered  prayers  have  made  the  pulpits  of  Payson  and 
Burns  and  Spurgebn  powerful.    Answered  prayers  have 
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visited  sick-rooms  like  angels,  to  restore  to  life ;  or  if 
in&nite  vrisdom  had  appointed  to  the  sick  to  die,  the 
8ting  of  death  has  been  turned  to  the  song  of  victory. 
"  I  cannot  get  on  without  three  hours  a  day  of  prayer, 
now/'  said  Martin  Luther  in  the  thick  of  his  great  fight 
with  the  man  of  sin.    Are  you  wiser  than  Luther  ? 

Some  people  pull  the  bell  of  prayer,  and  then  run 
away  without  stopping  for  the  answer.  Sometimes  they 
grow  discouraged,  and  mistake  a  delay  for  a  total  de- 
nial. Sometimes  the  thing  asked  for  is  not  actually  be- 
stowed, but  in  lieu  of  it  our  all-wise  Father  grants  us 
something  far  better.  He  does  not  spare  our  sick 
darling's  life,  but  he  takes  the  little  one  home  to  heaven, 
and  draws  our  poor  hearts  up  with  it  unto  himselil 
Ood  answers  prayers  according  to  his  own  wisdom  and 
love,  and  not  according  to  our  short-sightedness.  But 
I  no  more  believe  that  God  leaves  a  right  prayer,  offered 
in  the  right  spirit,  to  pass  unnoticed,  than  I  believe  that 
he  will  let  this  whole  summer  pass  over  without  a  drop 
of  rain  or  dew. 

In  securing  answers  to  our  requests,  we  must  co- 
operate with  the  Lord.    Some  people  ask  him  to  do 


their  work.  '^  Father/*  said  a  little  boy,  after  be  hud 
heard  him  pray  fervently  for  ike  poor  at  family-worsliip  ~ 
"father,  I  wish  I  had  your  corn-crib."  "Why,  my 
son  ? "  "  Because  then  I  would  answer  your  prayer/' 
I  have  heard  professing  Christians  pray  for  the  conver- 
sion of  their  children,  while  they  were  taking  them  niglit 
after  night  into  scenes  of  frolic  and  dissipation.  We 
may  make  fools  of  ourselves,  but  the  Almighty  will 
never  let  us  make  a  fool  of  him.  God  is  not  mocked ; 
whatsoever  we  sow,  we  shall  also  reap.  Neither  don 
God  ever  mock  to. 

Then,  my  friend,  if  you  will  only  "  arise  and  cry  in 
the  night,"  you  may  be  sure  that  your  Father  will  bear 
the  belL  He  will  send  the  right  answer  ;  and  if  it  is 
not  best  that  he  lift  off  your  load,  he  will  give  yea  grace 
to  cany  it  Pull  the  bell  with  a  strong  hand !  You'll 
never  doubt  that  God  is  a  prayer-answerer  when  yoaget 
to  heaven.  There  is  no  night  there!  He  Xk\\o  has 
often  arisen  in  the  night  of  trouble  and  sorrow  here  to 
ring  the  bell  of  prayer,  with  a  trembling  hand,  will  then 
stand  in  the  morning  light  of  glory  on  the  sea  of  gkss, 
like  unto  pure  gold. 
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IX.— THE  OAK. 


RS.  DOUGLAS  had  told  Bessie  that  she 
must  choose  a  tree  or  plant  for  the  next 
Sabbath  evening  lesson. 
"I  have  fixed  upon  one,'*  said  Bessie 
on  Saturday—"  the  oak,^* 

"A  very  good  subject,  though  not  so  easy  perhaps  as 
the  vine  or  the  olive.  But  you  will  find  some  interest- 
ing Scripture  references  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Bessie  was  busily  engaged  with  her  Bible  as  usual,  in 
the  leisure  of  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

^MVhat  made  you  think  of  the  oak?"  asked  her 
mother,  when  they  sat  down  to  their  lesson  in  the 
evening. 

"  Uncle  advised  me  to  choose  it.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
a  new  tree,  and  he  said  at  once, '  Take  the  good  old 
oak:  " 

"  I  understand,*'  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  smiling.  "  Unde 
is  an  old  sailor,  you  know;  he  lived  at  sea  before  4ron- 
dad'  ships  were  thought  of,  and  our  famous  men-of-war 
used  to  be  made  all  of  oak." 

"Yes,  he  told  me  that;  and  he  repeated  some  poetry 
about, '  Hearts  of  oak !  our  captains  cried ! '  and  Brit- 
tania's  '  thunders  from  her  native  oak.'  Were  the  ships 
we  read  of  in  the  Bible  made  of  oak,  mamma  ? " 

''  I  do  not  think  so;  the  ships  of  the  ancients  were 


very  small  compared  with  oure,  and  never  ventured  far 
out  to  sea  willingly,  so  did  not  require  to  be  very  strvmg. 
There  was  nothing  known  then  about  the  power  of 
steam,  and  when  the  wind  failed  even  what  were  con- 
sidered large  vessels  were  moved  by  ooia.  Bead  this 
passage  about  Tyre,  the  famous  commercial  city,  and 
you  will  find  oak  mentioned  as  the  wood  for  oars. 

"  *  0  Tyrus,  thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  perfect  beauty. 
Thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  thy  builders 
have  perfected  thy  beauty.  They  have  made  all  thy 
ship  boards  of  fir  trees  of  Senir :  they  have  taken  cedars 
from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee :  of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars'  "  (£zek.  xxviL  3-6). 

"Oaks  of  Bashan,"  repeated  Bessie;  "that  must 
have  been  a  funous  country  for  oak-trees,  for  I  found 
another  verse  which  says, '  Howl,  0  ye  oaks  of  Bashan 
(Zech.  xi.  2). 

"  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  uses  the  same  expression,'' 
said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  when  he  speaks  of  the  judgments 
of  God  coming  to  humble  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  men*' 
(Isa.  iL  13). 

"  Where  is  Bashan,  mamma  ?" 

"You  can  see  it  here  marked  on  the  map,  a  large 
district  in  the  north-east  of  Palestine.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  was  famous  for  ridi  |«astuFefi 
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Tiitli  line  flocks  and  herds,  and  noble  oak  forests  on  the* 
inoautains.  The  old  inhabitants,  before  the  Israelites 
ci^nqoered  the  conntry,  were  called  Rephaim,  or  giants. 
A  trareller  of  our  own  times,  Professor  Porter,  has 
{mblished  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  discoyeries 
among  the  mins  of  the  old  'giant  cities'  of  Bashan. 
You  will  enjoy  reading  the  book  some  day  soon." 

'^  Does  he  write  about  the  oaks  ? " 

"Tes,  he  often  mentions  the  'great  old  oaks,*  and 
the '  noble  oak  forests '  of  the  country.  These  trees  are 
an  evergreen  species,  different  from  onr  common  oak, 
aod  this,  of  course,  makes  them  more  valuable  for  shade  in 
the  hot  climate  of  Palestine.  Have  not  you  often  read 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the '  groves '  and '  high  places,' 
trhere  false  worship  was  often  carried  on  1 " 

"  Yes;  what  kind  of  places  were  they  ? " 

**They  were  groves  of  trees,  planted  on  hills,  supposed 
t)  have  been  generally  oak  groves,  where  either  heathen 
idols  were  worshipped  und  great  wickedness  committed 
nnder  the  shade,  or  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence 
given  to  the  true  God.  I  may  read  to  you  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  this  subject,  out  of  the  'Land  and 
the  Book.'  Travelling  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  Dr. 
Thomson  writes:  'Every  conspicuous  bill-top  has  a 
«n%  or  maxar  (monument)  beneath  a  sjmading  oak, 
to  which  people  pay  religious  visits,  and  thither  they 
go  up  to  worship  and  to  dischaige  vows.  All  sects  in 
the  country,  without  exception,  have  a  love  for  these 
"^high  places,"  strong  as  that  of  the  Jews  in  ancient 
times.    The  most  pious  and  zealous  kings  could  not 

remove  the  high  places  from  Israel They  were  gene- 

raliy  surrounded  with  a  grove,  or  at  least  had  one  or 
more  shade  trees  planted  near  them;  and  so  they  have 
to  tiiis  day.  There  is  one  of  these  high  places,  with  its 
grove  of  venerable  oaks,  on  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon 

A  solemn  stOlness  reigns  within  the  shade,  and 

'That  a  soft,  religious  light  struggles  down  through  the 

thick  branches ! I  confess  that  I  never  come  within 

!^uch  a  grove  as  this  without  being  conscious  of  a  certain 
iudescribable  speU,  a  sort  of  timidity,  tending  strongly 
to  religious  reverence.    With  the  ignorant,  this  might 

ta»ly  be  deepened  into  downright  idolatry These 

vaks  nnder  which  we  now  sit  are  believed  to  be  in- 
habited by  Jan  and  other  spirits.  Almost  every  village 
<  n  these  mountains  has  one  or  more  of  such  thick  oaks, 
'>vhich  are  sacred,  from  the  same  superstition Con- 
nected with  this  notion,  no  doubt,  is  the  Moslem  custom 
« f  burying  their  holy  men  and  so-called  prophets  under 
these  trees,  and  erecting  mazars  to  them  there.' " 

'Olamma,"  suddenly  interrupted  Bessie,  "I  found 
about  two  burials  under  oaks." 

*'And  the  two  very  diflferent.     Let  me  hear  the 
verses.'* 

Bessie  read,— 

"'But  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was 
'Uried  beneath  Beth-el  under  an  oak;  and  the  name  of 
it  was  called  Allon-bachuth  [oak  of  weeping]'  (Qen. 
XXXV.  8). 
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'And  when  all  Jabesh-gilead  heard  all  that  the 
Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  they  arose,  all  the  valiant 
men,  and  took  away  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of 
his  sons,  and  brought  them  to  Jabesh,  and  buried  their 
bones  under  the  oak  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days' " 
(1  Chron.  x.  11, 12). 

"What  a  contrast!"  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  "The 
aged  woman,  after  her  long  life  of  faithful  service,  laid 
in  her  quiet  grave  by  the  weeping  family-drcle  whom 
she  had  loved  so  well— a  scene  of  peaceful  sorrow, 
cheered,  we  doubt  not,  by  pious  faith  and  hope.  Then 
the  other  funeral :  the  unhappy  king  of  Israel  and  his 
noble  sons  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  their 
bodies  exposed  and  insulted  by  their  triumphant 
enemies,  carried  off  during  the  night  (1  Sam.  xxxL  12) 
by  a  band  of  the  brave  Jabesh-gileadit^,  hastily  burned, 
perhaps  to  prevent  further  insult,  and  the  bones  buried 
under  the  oak,  we  may  believe,  in  haste  and  fear.  What 
bitter,  painful  thoughts  might  be  seen  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  wanrior-moumers  at  that  funeral !  Both 
trees  were  '  oaks  of  weeping;'  but  how  different  the 
tears !  I  should  like  to  see  a  good  artist  make  paintings 
of  these  two  scenes." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  it,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Only  those  who  have  real  genius  for  the  art  can  draw 
these  historical  sketches.  But  tee  can  fancy  them  io  our 
minds,  though  we  cannot  represent  them  on  canvas ;  and 
it  is  often  a  good  plan,  in  reading  such  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  imagine  the  scene  as  well  as  possible.  It  hel^is 
to  give  interest  and  freshness  to  our  Bible  studies." 

Bessie  was  pleased  with  this  idea.  "  Here  is  an  oak 
story  in  Joshua,"  she  said,  "  about  Joshua  making  the 
people  covenant  with  God ;  and  then  '  Joshua  wrote 
these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Qod,  and  took  a 
great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was 
by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  And  Joshua  said  unto 
all  the  people.  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness 
unto  ns,  for  it  bath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  he  spake  unto  us' "  (Josh.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  that  is  a  very  interesting 
scene,  and  a  proof  how  the  oak,  from  earliest  times,  was 
made  a  kind  of  public,  sacred  tree.  And  this  oak  of 
Shechem  may  have  been  a  spot  of  peculiar  interests  In 
Gen.  XXXV.  2-4,  we  find  that  Jacob  buried  all  the  relics 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  still  kept  by  his  household, 
under  the  oak  in  Shechem.  It  was  probably  under  this 
very  tree,  centuries  later,  that  Joshua  stood  above  the 
grave  of  '  the  images,'  and  confirmed  the  covenant  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  true  God. 

"And  another  public  ceremony,  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  seems  connected  with  the  same  spot, 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  it  is  said, '  by  the  plain  of 
the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem'  (Judg.  ix.  6).  Now  the 
word  ^ain  ought  rather  to  be  translated  oak^  as  you 
will  see  in  the  marginal  note.  So  here  are  three  re- 
markable facts  about  an  oak  in  Shechem ;  and  probably 
the  same  tree  is  always  referred  to,  a  sacred  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people." 
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"  Then  the  pillar,  naarama,  would  be  the  great  stone 
which  Jo8hna  set  up  ?*' 

"  Certainly." 

"  When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  Gideon,  he 
sat  under  an  oak,  and  Gideon  brought  the  oflfering  to 
him  there  (Judg.  n,  11-19).  Would  that  be  a  sacred 
tree?" 

"  Probably  it  was  only  a  favourite  tree  before,  for  its 
shade ;  but  surely  it  would  be  considered  sacred  after- 
wards. The  man  of  God,  whom  we  read  of  in  1  Kings 
xiii.,  is  also  mentioned  as  sitting  under  an  oak  when  the 
*  old  prophet*  found  him." 

"Mamma,  could  the  tree  beside  Abraham's  tent, 
where  he  entertained  the  angels,  be  an  oak  ?" 

*'  A  very  good  guess,  and  probably  true,  though  it  is 
not  expressly  stated.  An  aged  oak  is  still  pointed  out 
to  travellers,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  at  Hebron, 
as  '  Abraham's  oak.'  It  is  a  fine  tree,  Dr.  Thomson 
says,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  the  trunk  twenty-six  feet 
in  curcnmference  at  the  ground,  but  cannot  possibly  be 
more  than  one  thousand  years  old ;  so  Abraham  could 
have  notliing  to  do  with  it,  though  *  many  a  pic-nic  is 
achieved  by  the  Jews  of  Hebron  upon  the  soft  tnrf  that 
is  allowed  to  grow  beneath  this  noble  oak  of  their  father 
Abraliam.' 

"  Now,  have  we  read  all  the  facts  about  oak  trees  ? " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  there  is  another  story.  Absalom  was 
caught  by  his  long  hair  in  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and 
there  Joab  killed  him." 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  forget  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas. 

Tiien  they  read  the  passage  in  2  Sam.  xix.  9-15,  and 
talked  over  the  lessons  of  warning  and  instruction  to  be 
learned  from  Absalom's  sad  history. 

**  Now,"  said  Bessie,  "  these  are  all  the  facts ;  and 
really  I  oould  find  hardly  anything  like  figures  about 
the  Gftk." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  found  ? " 

Bessie  read  iu  Isa.  i.  30 :  " '  And  ye  shall  be  as  an  oak 
whose  leaf  fadeth.'" 

'*  That  is  a  strong  expression,"  said  her  mother,  '<  used 
as  an  emblem  of  tl'  punishment  of  those  tliat '  forsake 
the  Lord.'  I  have  .old  you  how  the  fine  oaks  of  Pales- 
tine diifer  from  ours  ?" 

"  Yes;  they  are  evergreen." 

"Then  the  leaves  suddenly  fading  and  falling  oflf 
must  show  that  some  fatal  blight  has  come  over  the  tree 
—that  it  is  dead  at  the  root.  This  is,  therefore,  a 
striking  emblem  taken  from  nature,  to  illustrate  tlie 


solemn  truth  which  the  prophet  had  stated  in  plain 
words  before  :  '  The  destruction  of  the  transgressors  and 
of  the  sinners  shall  be  together;  and  they  that  forsake 
the  Lord  shall  be  consumed' "  (Isa.  i.  28). 

"  I  understand,"  said  Bessie;  "  but  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  next  verse :  *  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
oaks  which  ye  have  desired  7 ' " 

"That  refers  to  the  idolatrous  and  superstitions  pnu;- 
tices  with  which  the  'groves'  of  oak  were  connectetL 
Read  here, — 

" '  Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  their 
skin  men  shall  be  among  their  idols,  round  about  tbeir 

altars, and  under  every  green  tree,  and  under  every 

thick  oak,  the  place  where  they  die*  offer  sweet  savour 
to  all  their  idols '  (Ezek.  vi.  13). 

"  *  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 

under  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms,  because  the  shadow 
thereof  is  good'  (Hosea  iv.  13). 

«  To  be  '  ashamed  of  the  oaks'  is  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, and  true  in  every  age  and  nation.  Whenever  a 
person  or  a  people  is  truly  converted  to  faith  m  Christ, 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shows  them  the  sin  and  folly 
in  which  they  have  been  living  before,  and  they  become 
'  ashamed'  of  old  idols  and  superstitions  and  vanities. 
This  may  be  true  in  a  Christian  country,  as  well  ts 
among  the  heathen." 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  such  a  sweet  leisoQ 
from  the  oak,"  said  Bessie,  *'  as  from  the  dive." 

*'  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  has  been  interesting ;  ai^l  I 
think  we  may  learn  two  useful  lessons  from  the  Bible 
oaks.  The  tree  was  much  connected  with  idolatry  and 
superstition  in  old  times.  (It  is  said  to  have  been  so 
even  in  this  country.)  Thus,  it  may  remind  us  how  we 
need  to  watch  and  pray  against  all  temptations  to  go 
astray  from  the  real,  spiritual  worship  of  our  God  and 
Saviour ;  and,  alas !  these  abound  stiU  in  our  own  tim^ 
and  country,  though  we  have  not  the  literal  'groves' 
and '  high  places'  of  Palestine  and  heathen  lands. 

"  But  the  majestic  oaks,  under  whose  shade  Abraham 
worshipped  and  Joshua  covenanted  with  the  Lord,  may 
also  teach  us  holy  reverence  for  sacred  things  and  sscreti 
places— for  all  that  relates  to  the  right  woiship  and 
ordinances  of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  Word.** 

''You  mean  the  Sabbath,  mamma,  and  the  Bible, 
and  church  7" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  cJhild.  Now  you  are  tired,  and  we 
must  stop.  Go  into  the  field,  and  gather  a  few  pretty 
leaves  from  our  own  oak,  to  fasten  into  your  Bible 
herbarium."  b.  l.  l. 
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£  bad  arrived  at  the  little  town  of 
PuTEOLiy  which  had  its  name  most 
probably  from  the  medicinal  springs 
which  abounded  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Puteoli  was  as  much  as  to  say  '^the 
Wells."  But,  alas !  one  cannot  enter  this  once 
crowded  sea-port  and  former  haunt  of  pleasure- 
seekers  without  feeling  sad  at  heart :  it  looks  so 
forlorn,  and  is  so  entirely  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  world,  on  whose  greatest  high- 
way it  once  sat  so  gaily.  The  few  inhabitants 
who  remain  in  it  move  through  its  streets  like 
automatons.  Their  faces,  like  their  lives,  are  mere 
blanks,  and  speak  only  of  a  dreary  vacuity  within. 
They  have  no  books  to  read,  no  topics  to  discuss; 
for  scarce  even  an  echo  of  the  great  events  of 
the  world  outside  ever  reaches  them.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  about  as  far  removed  from  the 
nineteenth  century  as  their  fathers  were  who  lived 
in  the  first  The  women  gossip  all  day  at  the 
fountain.  The  men  sleep  in  the  street,  or  saunter 
lazily  by  the  shore,  or  gather  at  the  doors  of  the 
ca/e,  and  pass  the  hours  in  rattling  the  dice  or 
filiuffling  cards,  in  which  improving  occupation 
the  priest  does  not  disdain  to  take  part  with 
them.  It  is  in  this  fashion  that  the  years  and 
centuries  run  round  in  this  little  town.  How 
noiseless  their  passage!  Silent  is  the  shore  on 
which  the  little  town  sits ;  silent  the  hills  that 
watch  round  it;  and  silent  the  feeble  tides  that 
flow  and  ebb  at  its  feet. 

And  yet  this  forlorn,  wretched  little  town  must 
ever  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  Here 
the  footsteps  of  Paul  have  left  their  ineffaceable 
traces ;  and  by  this  one  event  roust  Puteoli  be 
content  to  be  remembered  in  the  ages  to  come. 
Tlie  apostle's  visit  has  done  more  to  invest  it  with 
an  undying  interest  than  all  the  renown  of  its 
ancient  commerce,  and  than  all  the  crowds  of 
conquerors  and  tributary  princes  who  were  con- 
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tinually  passing  in  and  out  at  it.  It  owes  its 
place  on  the  page  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
presence  of  the  humble  preacher  of  the  gospel 
Here  Paul  spent  a  whole  week,  solacing  himself 
in  the  society  of  the  disciples  after  the  perils 
of  his  voyage,  and  in  prospect  of  the  yet  greater 
perils  of  his  appearance  before  Csesar ;  and  here, 
doubtless,  though  it  is  not  recorded,  he  preached 
and  dispensed  the  Supper  on  the  Sabbath.  To 
the  apostle  this  must  have  been  a  week  of  very 
varied  emotion ;  now  of  joy  and  triumph,  now 
of  sorrow  and  sadness.  He  whose  spirit  was 
weighed  down  at  Athens  when  he  surveyed  its 
numerous  shrines  of  superstition,  could  contem- 
plate with  no  indifferent  eye  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  which  rose  on  every  side  of  him  at  Pu- 
teoli— the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  trophies  of 
cmel  war,  and  the  haunts  of  vice  and  wickedness, 
which  adorned,  as  some  would  have  said,  polluted, 
as  Paul  thought,  the  whole  region.  The  crowds 
of  pleasure-seekers,  who  fled  from  the  sultry  air 
of  Rome  when  the  dog-star  began  to  bum, 
brought  with  them  all  the  impieties  and  pro- 
fligacies of  the  capital;  and  Paul  knew  that  the 
region,  fair  as  it  then  seemed,  was  a  very  sink  of 
vice,  more  abominable  and  unmitigated  than 
even  Home  itself.  When  he  thought  of  these 
things  he  was  sad ;  but  when  he  thought  of  the 
mighty  power  of  the  gospel,  and  the  moral  re- 
generation it  was  destined  to  work,  his  spirit 
revived,  and  he  said,  I  will  go  forward  to  Rome ; 
and  if  I  should  die  there,  the  gospel  will  still 
live,  and  win  triumphs,  and  fill  the  earth  witli 
righteousness,  when  all  these  monuments  of 
superstition  and  wickedness  shall  have  been  swept 
away  for  ever. 

Soon  after  Paul's  visit  the  region  was  visited 
with  judgment.  The  gay  crowds  on  this  shore, 
when  holding  their  revels,  little  dreamed  of  what 
was  under  their  feet,  and  of  what  a  tempest  of 
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brimstone  and  fire  was  slowly  gathering  in  the 
bowels  of  Vesuvius.  In  a  few  years  that  tempest 
burst;  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  were  laid  in 
ashes,  and  the  gay  haunt  of  pleasure  at  Baiae 
began  to  be  visited  with  those  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions  which  have  since  burned  up 
its  glory,  and  made  of  it  a  ghastly  ruin.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  this  country  is  laid 
down  upon  a  bed  of  fire.  "Descending  from 
Stilphatara  to  Pazzuolo,**  says  RicJiard  Lassels, 
gent.y  who  travelled  in  these  parts  two  hundred 
years  ago,  "  we  wondered  to  see  the  very  high- 
way smoke  under  our  horses'  feet,  when  yet  we 
found  not  them  so  fiery  under  us ;  but  I  found 
the  smoke  to  come  out  of  little  chinks  of  the 
dried  ground,  which  showed  us  that  the  whole 
country  was  on  fire  under  us."  It  is  not  with- 
out its  moral,  surely,  that  ancient  Paganism  should 
have  planted  its  shrines  over  a  subterranean 
fumace.  The  poet  Cowper  has  dwelt  with 
emphasis  upon  an  analogous  fact.  The  slave- 
owner's abode,  he  tells  us,  was  placed  in  a  region 
where  tornadoes  and  earthquakes  loudly  protested 
against  his  guilty  trade ;  and  in  like  manner 
mythology  selected  a  spot  where  the  convulsions 
of  nature  uttered  their  protest  against  her  im- 
pieties. This  former  haunt  of  superstition  and  vice 
is  now  as  gloomy  as  the  poets  have  painted  it.  It 
looks  a  veritable  Achseron.  Its  blasted  and 
blackened  aspect  makes  it  seem  the  very  Hall  of 
Pluto — the  very  entrance  to  fires  that  continually 
burn. 

From  Putcoli  there  stretched,  in  ancient  times, 
a  bridge  across  the  bay  to  Baice  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  distance  is  three  miles.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Emperor 
Qiligula,  and  has  been  extolled  as  a  marvellous 
undertaking ;  but  there  have  been  much  greater 
works,  both  then  and  since.  Circumstances 
fL\cilitated  the  construction  of  this  bridge  or  mole ; 
for  the  bay  is  seldom  agitated,  and  there  is  no 
fiowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide  in  these  seas.  It 
was  built,  it  is  said,  to  defeat  a  prophecy  to  the 
effect  that  Caligula  should  as  soon  ride  across  the 
Bay  of  Baiae  as  be  emperor.  When  the  bridge 
waa  erected  and  opened,  Caligula  passed  to  and 
fro  upon  it  for  two  days :  the  first,  on  horseback, 
wearing  a  crown  of  oak  leaves ;  and  the  second, 
in  a  chariot,  himself  acting  as  charioteer.     What- 


ever motive  led  to  its  erection,  the  bridge  must 
have  been  of  great  utility,  serving  as  a  mole  for 
the  shipping  in  the  bay,  and  facilitating  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  populous  cities  whicli 
it  joined, — Puteoli  and  Baise. 

We  saw  the  substructions  of  the  bridge  or  mole 
under  the  water.  The  arches  are  gone,  but  the  piers 
remain,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  on  this  side, 
and  thirteen  on  the  side  of  Baias.  The  middle 
portion  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  boats, 
which  could  open  and  close  for  the  admission  of 
ships.  Fines  Morryson,  gent.,  who  travelled  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  says,  "Some  of  these 
piles  have  arches  upon  them,  but  ready  to  fall."* 
They  are  now  all  fallen.  They  are  brick,  cemented 
with  mortar,  but  hard  and  durable  as  the  solid 
rock  The  mortar  was  composed  of  sand  and 
bitumen.  The  sand  about  Puteoli  possesses  tbis 
admirable  quality,  that  being  mixed  with  bitumen 
it  hardens  under  water;  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  andenta,  "  The  sand  of  Puteoli,  if  it  touclies 
water,  becomes  stone." 

Let  us  walk  round  the  bay,  terminating  onr 
journey  at  Baise,  and  noticing  as  we  pass  along 
the  more  famous  of  those  objects  with  which 
classic  story  has  filled  the  region. 

The  first  ruin  we  come  t^)  is  the  villa  of 
Cicero,  so  called,  for  we  will  not  be  answeraKc 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  site.  A  great  house 
must  needs  have  a  great  occupant ;  and  the  ruins 
show  that  this  building  was  one  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. Cicero  is  said  to  have  adorned  his  man- 
sion w-ith  a  gallery,  a  library,  a  grove,  and  a 
school,  in  imitation  of  the  academes  of  Athen?. 
The  foundations  of  the  supposed  academy  are  still 
shown,  the  apartment  being  in  the  form  of  a 
circus,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  It  stood  close  upon  the' shore,  so  th.U 
the  great  orator,  in  his  hours  of  recreation,  couLJ 
feed  the  fishes  from  his  windows,  or  catch  them 
by  dropping  a  baited  line ;  but  now  earthquakes 
have  forced  the  waters  to  retire,  and  a  strip  of 
land  divides  the  ruins  from  the  shore.  After 
Cicero's  proscription  and  death,  Cjesar  made  a 
present  of  this  villa  to  one  of  his  own  followers  ; 
but  the  orator's  freedman  Tit'o  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  it  till  he  was  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
to  have  written  a  life  of  his  patron.  Soon  after 
Cicero's  time,  certain  springs  burst  out  near  his 
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TJllai,  said  to  be  of  sovereign  virtue  for  the  re- 
storation of  sight|  and  this  was  regarded  as  an 
«mblem  of  those  living  streams  which  had  gone 
forth  from  this  spot^  in  former  times,  to  ^ve  sight 
to  tlie  soul. 

"  No  marrel  thongh  this  plaee  doth  thiu  produce 
For  Tally's  sake  streams  of  such  soverei^  use; 
That  being  through  the  whole  world  read  they  might 
More  waters  jleld  to  core  decayizig  sight." 

Briers  grow  abundantly  among  the  ruins,  and 
sheep  and  goats  are  now  pastured  where  the 
Muses  had  once  their  habitation. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  stony  and  desolate 
moantain  Gaums.  This  hill  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  popular  belief  has  filled  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  guarded,  however,  by  hobgoblins 
and  spirits.  Some  have  even  seen  these  wonder- 
ful chambers,  and  have  returned  to  tell  of  kings 
seated  on  stately  thrones  iu  the  midst  of  halls 
glowing  with  the  carbuncle  and  the  sapphire, 
fired  by  these  reports,  many  have  gone  thither 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  themselves  by  magic  of 
a  little  of  this  buried  wealth  ;  but  only  to  fiudj  to 
tlieir  mortification,  that  those  who  guarded  this 
treasure  were  greater  adepts  at  the  Chaldean  art 
than  themselves.  Others  have  had  recourse  to 
the  more  worldly  expedient  of  digging  for  it  with 
spades  and  pick-axes ;  but  the  coveted  gold  has 
e<(aally  eluded  their  grasp.  Instead  of  a  shower 
of  precious  stones  and  other  riches,  bituminous 
torrents  have  burst  upon  them  in  which  they  have 
been  carried  away,  or  poisonous  vapours  have 
been  disengaged  in  which  they  have  been  partially 
or  wholly  sufibcated.  After  so  many  ill-starred 
attempts,  the  natives  have  come  to  the  determina- 
ti  n  to  let  the  kings  and  hobgoblins  possess  their 
treasTirc  in  peace.  A  wise  resolution,  we  think, 
ill  which  we  shall  follow  them  and  pass  on. 

'iVe  come  next  to  the  Lucrine  Lake.  It  once 
firmed  the  head  of  the  bay;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fish  that  resorted  to  it,  it  was  enclosed,  first 
by  a  series  of  winding  channels,  which  admitted 
the  fish  but  repressed  the  commotion  of  the  waves, 
and  latterly  by  a  solid  embankment  of  earth,  the 
reputed  labour  of  Hercules.  Strabo  mentions  it, 
and— 

"  He  tells  how  Lucrine  was  Cocytns  named." 

This  Uke  was  famed  of  old  for  its  oysters.  Mar- 
tial sings  their  praises,  and  the  lucre  reaped  from 
them  is  thought  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 


I  lake.  It  yielded,  on  a  certain  occasion,  another 
kind  of  produce  than  oysters.  A  mountain  one 
night  shot  up  in  its  bed,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
narrow  limits  we  now  see — a  pool  or  lake  of  some 
three  hundred  paces  in  circuit 

Here  is  laid  the  fable  of  the  Dolphin — if  fable 
it  be.  A  youth  of  Baia^  the  son  of  a  poor  man, 
went  every  day  to  school  at  PuteolL  But  there 
was  no  bridge  in  those  days,  and  the  way  was 
long  on  foot,  and  so  he  managed  to  get  himself 
carried  across  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  which 
he  had  attached  to  him  by  giving  it  every  day 
food  from  his  hand.  Daily  at  a  certain  hour 
came  the  dolphin  to  be  fed,  aud  by-and-by  he 
offered  his  back  to  his  kind  almoner,  aud  clasp- 
ing him  tightly  between  the  two  dorsal  Cus, 
he  bore  him  safely  across  the  bay.  Wlieu  tlie 
school  dismissed,  the  sag:icious  fish  waited  fur 
him  duly  at  the  hour  to  carry  hiin  liome ;  aud 
this  he  did  day  by  day.  Pliuy  lias  recorded 
the  story.  Appiau  says  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness ;  aud  states,  moreover,  that  crowds  of 
people  came  daily  to  Puteoli  to  see  the  strange 
sight,  till  at  last,  the  thing  continuing  so  long,  it 
ceased  to  excite  attention.  Other  writers  of 
name  have  related  the  same  story.  It  is  Lard  to 
say  why  the  ancients  have  invented  so  many 
fables  about  the  dolphin ;  but  w^ere  wc  to  quote 
all  they  have  written  respecting  the  docility  of 
this  fish,  its  afiection  for  man,  and  its  willingness 
to  serve  him,  the  story  of  the  dolphin  of  Baise 
would  appear  not  so  mcredible  after  all.  Similar 
is  the  story  of  Arion  the  musician,  rehated  by 
Herodotus  and  others — 

"  Whom  {pMt  belief!  a  dolphin  sets  him  on 
His  crooked  back ;  a  burden  t^rst  unknown. 
There  set,  he  harpe  and  lings :  with  that  price  pa^ 
For  portage,  and  rude  leas  calms  with  hijs  lajs." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mountain  which  so  un- 
ceremoniously displaced  the  Lucrine  Lake ;  or  good 
part  of  it  That  mountain  made  its  appearance  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  September  1538,  rising  to 
the  goodly  altitude  of  3000  feet;  and  it  has  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  the  New  Mountain.  For 
some  days  previous,  the  tremblings  of  the  earth 
gave  warning  that  something  unusual  was  about 
to  happen,  but  little  did  the  miserable  inliabitants 
dream  what  dangers  impended  over  them,  and 
what  terrors  they  were  doomed  to  witness.  '  Old 
Sandys  has  well  described  the  awful  occurrence. 
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**  After  that  the  sea  had  retired  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  shore/'  says  he,  '*  this  moun- 
tain visibly  ascended,  about  the  second  hour  of 
the  night,  ivith  an  hideous  roaring,  horribly 
vomiting  stones  and  such  store  of  cinders  as  over- 
whelmed  all  the  buildings  thereabout,  and  the 
salubrious  baths  of  Trijyergulay  for  so  many  ages 
celebrated  j  consumed  the  vines  to  ashes,  killing 
birds  and  beasts;  the  fearful  inhabitants  of  Futzol 
flying  through  the  dark  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, without  their  clothes,  covered  with  ashes, 
uttering  shrieks  and  shedding  tears. 

Loud  roarings  from  earth's  smoking  womb  arise 
And  fill  with  fearful  groans  the  darkened  skles^** 

Passing  this  mountain,  with  which  so  tragic 
memories  are  associated,  on  the  right,  and  going 
round  the  base  of  another  mountain,  on  the  left, 
we  sight  a  lake  or  pool,  reposing  amid  bare  and 
blasted  hills,  and  looking  so  dark  and  sullen  that 
the  bright  sky  overhead  seems  scarce  able  to  en- 
liven it.  This  is  Lake  Avemus,  of  which  Virgil 
thus  sings, — 

"  O'er  which  no  fowl  nnstruck  with  hasty  death 
(.'an  stretch  her  strengthleas  wings,  so  dire  a  breath 
Mounts  high  heaven  from  black  jaws.    The  Greeks  the  same 
Averuus  caU." 

Certainly  birds  now  fly  over  it  without  any  such 
dire  mishap  befalling  them ;  nor  is  the  place  at 
all  so  gloomy  as  the  poets  have  painted  it  We 
must  grant  a  large  license  to  Virgil,  who,  no 
doubt,  felt  it  necessary  to  use  dark  colours  when 
describing  "  the  mouth  of  hell."  But  Pliny — a 
more  accurate  describer,  and  who  himself,  doubt- 
less, had  visited  the  lake,  for  we  find  him  living 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cumae  when  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place— describes  this 
lake  in  nearly  similar  terms  with  the  poet  The 
fact  we  take  to  be  that  Avernus  has  often  changed 
its  conditions.  Anciently  tall  forests  with  matted 
branches  stood  round  it ;  these  would  necessarily 
deepen  the  hue  of  its  naturally  dark  waters. 
Then  came  the  environing  mountains  to  add 
to  the  gloom.  Volcanic  eruptions  at  its  bottom 
miglit  at  times  impregnate  its  waters  with  noxious 
vapours,  and  poison  the  atmosphere  above  it  If, 
while  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  lake,  one 
with  the  images  of  the  poets  in  his  mind  paid  it 
a  visit,  he  might  see  in  it  all  that  they  had  pic- 
tiiroil,  and  he  would  return  with  the  belief  that 


lie  had  stood  at  the  very  gates  of  the  pit^  the  veiy 
threshold  of  Pluto's  HalL  But  the  woods  were 
cut  down  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  and  the  air 
around  Avemus  is  now  sweeter  and  clearer ;  and 
the  visitor  finds  no  terror  in  the  spot)  save  what 
arises  from  its  blasted  shores,  and  the  memory 
of  the  foul  rites  which  were  often  enacted  here. 
Here  infernal  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  Pluto,  and 
here  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  give  the  re- 
sponses. For  this  purpose^  Homer  brought  hither 
Ulysses,  and  Vii^  in  like  manner  ^neas ;  to 
this  spot,  too,  came  Hannibal  to  sacrifice  to  the 
infemals.  The  following  vivid  picture  of  these 
horrible  rites  we  give  from  the  "  i£ueid,"  in  the 
quaint  Saxon  of  an  old  translation : — 

"  Fonr  black-backed  steers  he  ordains :  on  their  curled  sVoIIb 
The  priest  sheds  wine  from  turned-up  cnps :  then  pnUa 
Hair  from  between  their  large  homes;  and  the  same 
Oare  (a  prima  offering'  to  the  sacred  flame, 
InToking  Hecate  great  in  heaven  and  helL 
others  warm  streams  receive  In  bowls  that  f eU 
From  woundSL    A  black-fleeoed  lamb,  .£neas  to 
The  forlea'  mother  and  her  sister  slew. 
A  barren  cow,  Proserpina,  to  thee. 
To  Stygian  king  night  altars  then  rears  he : 
Wbole  steers  laid  on,  wfaidi  hungry  fire  devours, 
And  fat  oU  on  the  burning  entrails  pour*. 
When,  lo,  about  the  prime  of  day,  tlie  ground 
Groaned  under  foot ;  hills  quaked,  with  tall  trees  crowned. 
And  dogs  howled  in  sad  shades  at  the  approach 
Of  the  pale  goddess." 

Such  were  the  rites  of  heathenisuL  They  were 
foul  and  horrible,  and  are  felt  to  be  so  despite  the 
fascination  which  the  poets  have  attempted  to 
throw  around  them.  Truly  it  was  no  fiction 
when  it  was  said  that  this  place  was  the  month 
of  helL  Here  verily  the  horrible  rites  of  Pan- 
demonium were  enacted  Let  us  leave  the  ac- 
cursed spot. 

Boman  tradition  always  follows  dose  on  tlie 
footsteps  of  Pagan  mythology.  The  medieval 
fathers  have  accepted  the  classic  dogma  that  this 
was  the  door  of  hell ;  and  accordingly  they  make 
Avernus  to  be  the  gate  by  which  Christ  made  his 
triumphant  return  from  Hades,  accompanied  by 
the  prophets  and  holy  fathers,  who  were  impri- 
soned in  that  region,  but  set  free  by  Christ  at  his 
resurrection.     Thus  Alcadiuus — 

"  There  Christ  Avemus'  sad  gates  broke  in  two. 
And  holy  fathers  thence  victorious  drew." 

Proceeding  along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and 
passing  an  imposing  ruin — the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Pluto  according  to  some,  of  Apollo 
according  to  others ;  but  which  some  who  profess 
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to  have  more  skill,  or  more  candour,  in  antiqui- 
ties, tell  us  was  simply  a  "  bath  " — we  come  to 
the  Grotto  of  the  SibyL  We  have  several  Sibyls, 
but  the  one  now  in  question,  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae, 
was  the  most  famous  of  them  alL  Cumae  itself  is 
some  four  miles  distant,  finely  placed — that  is,  its 
ruins — on  a  height  which  overlooks  the  shore,  and 
is  beaten  by  the  surges  oftheTyrrhsenian  Sea.  The 
entrance  of  the  grotto  is  much  choked  up  with 
thorns  and  rubbish  ]  the  interior  is  tolerably  clear, 
though  the  darkness  renders  a  taper  indispensable ; 
and  after  proceeding  about  three  hundred  paces 
in  a  passage  some  ten  feet  in  width,  we  turn  off 
on  the  right,  and  enter  a  small  cave  or  chamber, 
which  bears  traces  of  having  once  possessed  a 
mosaic  floor  and  a  painted  roof.  Here,  according 
to  tradition,  dwelt  the  Sibyl.  It  was  not,  one 
should  think,  the  most  favourable  place  for  the 
prosecution  of  knowledge.  It  was  as  if  one 
should  flee  from  the  halls  of  Oxford  or  the  lib- 
raries of  London,  and  take  up  one's  abode  in  a 
cave  of  Derbyshire.  This  Sibyl  prophesied  of 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  or  some  one  did  so  for 
her.  Why  should  we  be  surprised  to  find,  even 
in  heathendom,  the  echoes  of  the  voices  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  1 

The  Elysian  Fields,  or  what  are  pointed  out  as 
such,  lie  a  little  further  on,  and  are  now  an  un- 
distinguishable  spot,  noways  superior  to  the  region 
in  which  they  are  situated.  Bare,  without  wall 
or  enclosure,  and  showing  traces,  like  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  of  the  action  of  volcanic  fire,  tbey 
are  now  bereft  of  their  celestial  beauty,  if  they 
ever  had  any.  An  old  traveller  says  of  this 
renowned  spot,  that  *'it  is  a  little  bit  of  land, 
situate  between  thorns  and  rubbishes.  The  only 
thing,"  continues  he^  "  that  is  now  remaining,  and 
which  cannot  be  removed,  is  its  situation,  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  very  mild  climate." 


Last  of  all  we  come  to  Baiae,  which  obUiined  its 
name  from  a  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried 
here ;  and  whose  sweet  position,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  eminences,  and  fanned  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  drew  thither  year  by  year  the  wealth 
and  pride  and  vice  of  Home,  creating  an  AchaBrou 
which  was  no  fable,  at  the  very  gates  of  an  Ely- 
sium which  was.  When  Paul  landed  at  Puteoli, 
Baiae  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  the 
apostle  could  not  but  know  what  a  sink  of  enor- 
mous wickedness  was  the  town,  whose  palacef^, 
temples,  and  monuments  he  saw  glittering  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  bay.  Ancient  authors 
labour  to  describe  the  gaiety,  the  luxur}',  the  las- 
civiousness  of  the  place ;  the  songs,  the  music, 
the  dances,  the  re  veilings  on  shore,  the  gay  par- 
ties on  the  water,  of  which  Baias  was  continually 
the  scene.  A  single  winter  in  Baias  sufficed  to 
enfeeble  Hannibal,  and  the  delights  of  Campania 
did  what  the  snow  and  the  Alps  could  not  do 
— vanquished  him.  But  the  finger  of  doom  has 
long  since  been  laid  upon  this  haunt  of  pleasure. 
The  sea  has  risen  and  engulfed  the  palivces 
which  stood  on  the  shore,  and  of  the  buildings  ou 
the  heights  nothing  now  remains  but  ruins.  Tbe 
lizard  and  the  fox  are  now  the  only  tenants 
where  the  Roman  senator  once  dwelt ;  and  the 
brigand  perchance  prowls  where  Nero  once  re- 
velled. '*  All  the  houses  near  the  shore  are 
drowned,  except  the  baths,"  says  Morryson ;  "  and 
the  houses  upon  the  mountain  arc  all  ruined." 
'*  All  along  in  the  water,  in  a  clear  day/'  says 
Lassels,  '*  you  may  see  the  foundations  of  Baiae, 
and  some  arches,  and  the  pavements  of  tbe  very 
streets,  and  all  now  in  the  sea."  "  Heaps  of  dis- 
mal ruins,*'  says  another,  ^  have  changed  these 
formerly  charming  places  into  a  very  solitary 
abode.'* 
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FOURTH  ARTICLE. 
THE    DECLARATION    OF    INFALLIBILITY-Contfntittf. 


BT  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BINXIE,  D.D. 


N  a  sermon  preached  in  London  since 
Lis  return  from  the  Council,  Arch- 
bishop Manning  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  himself  to  this  effect : — 
"  That  the  Vicar  of  the  Son  of  God  was  the  re- 
presentative on  earth  of  the  Uncreated  Truth. 
His  chief  office  was  to  teach  the  Church.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible — ^when  the  Pope  was  the 
Vicar  on  earth  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Uncreated  Truth,  and  the  witness  of 
the  Incarnate  God  in  the  world — how  was  it 
possible  for  anything  to  come  from  the  lips  of 
such  a  person  that  was  not  truth?'' 

I  quote  these  words,  because  they  exemplify  a 
way  of  putting  the  question  of  the  Pope's  Infalli- 
bility, which  is  rather  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Ultramontanists.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
hollow.  With  every  wish  to  put  the  most  chari- 
table construction  on  tlie  utterances  of  public 
men,  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Man- 
ning was  quite  unconscious  of  the  deception  he 
was  practising  on  his  hearers.  Let  the  reader 
compare  this  talk,  about  the  impossibility  of  any- 
thing but  truth  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  a 
Pope,  with  the  known  and  admitted  facts  of  Papal 
biography.  Archbishop  Manning  knows  very 
well  who  Roderigo  Borgia  was.  Will  he  venture 
to  stand  up  before  any  auditory  and  declare  his 
belief  that  that  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty  was 
the  representative  of  the  Uncreated  Truth,  in 
&uch  a  sense  that  it  was  impossible  for  anything 
to  come  from  his  lips  that  was  not  truth?  And 
the  hollowness  of  this  way  of  talking  about  the 
Pope's  infallibility  may  be  exposed  without  going 
back  to  the  age  of  th»  Borgias.  The  preacher 
may  possibly,  in  the  ardour  of  his  eloquence, 
have  forgotten  that  there  have  been  scandalous 
Popes;  but  surely  he  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Infallibility  which  he 
had  just  been  helping  to  push  through  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vatican.  These  are  far  enough  from 
warranting  his   sweeping  assertion   of   the  un- 


mixed verity  of  the  Pope's  teaching.     The  result 
of  our  examination  of  them,  in  a  former  Article, 
was  to  show  th^t  the  Infallibility  attributed  to 
the  Pope  is  of  a  kind  very  different  from  that 
golden  vision  of  a  Living  Oracle  of  Truth  which 
floats  before  the  minds  of  devout  Papists,  and 
which  men  like  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
would  fain  persuade  the  world  is  realized  in  tbe 
Homish   Church.     Nothing  but  what  is  tnitli 
proceeding  from  the  lips  of  tlie  Pope!     The 
Declaration  of  Infallibility  holds  very  diflereat 
language.     According  to  it.  Infallibility  belongs 
only  to  the  Pope's   official  utteraneesL     In  his 
ordinary  talk  and  nnofficial  discoorses  he  is  no 
more   exempt  from    error    than   other  mortals. 
That  is  one  qualification.     Of  his  official  utter- 
ances, moreover,  those  only  are  infallible  which 
are   addressed  to  tlie  wIioU  Church,     That  is  a 
second  qualification.     Nor  is  he  always  infalUhle 
even  in  his  performances  as  the  teacher  of  tlio 
whole  Church.     When  he  so  far  forgets  himself 
as  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  touching  some 
matter  of  /act,  he  is  likely  enough  to  fall  into 
error;  for  his  infallibility  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  domain  oi  faith  and  morals.     Here  is  a  third 
qualification.     Nor  is  it  always  quite  certain  that 
in  his  solemn  teachings  within  his  proper  domdn 
of  faith  and  morals — even  in  those  of  his  teach- 
ings within  this  domain  which  are  addressed  to 
the  whole  Church — he  may  not  have  fallen  into 
error.     One  cannot  be  quite  sure  about  the  Pope's 
Infallibility  unless  when,  besides  confining  him- 
self to  faith  and  morals,  and  addressing  the  whole 
Church,  he  teaches  ex  cathedrd.     And  what  pre- 
cisely that  ex  cathedrd  means  no  man  can  tell ; 
so  that  this  fourth  qualification  is  the  most  per- 
plexing of  all     This  Declaration,  burdened  with 
these  painful  qualifications  and  reservations,  gives 
a  view  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  that  is  far  enougli 
from  answering  Dr.  Manning's   dcscriptioa    It 
has    a  fine  sound  to  tell   the  people  that  the 
Roman  Church  has  for  its  head  a  person  whose 
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lips  utter  nothing  but  the  trutL  But  -when  the 
preacher  is  brought  to  book,  and  his  great  swell* 
ing  words  are  tried  by  the  terms  of  the  Tery 
Declaration  he  is  professing  to  defend,  they  col-* 
lapse  at  once.  The  much-lauded  oracle  is  found 
to  be  a  poor  shrunken  affair.  There  are  fallible 
utterances  as  well  as  infallible  utterances;  and 
the  infaliible  utterances  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  certain  recondite 
marks  which  the  Pope  and  his  friends  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  agree  about,  so  as  to  tell  us 
exactly  what  they  are. 

A  difficulty  meets  us  here,  li  the  Papal  In- 
fiillibility,  as  it  is  now  at  lengtk  authoritatively 
deSned,  is  sucb  a  meagre,  attenuated  afi^ — if  it 
is  to  be  taken  with  qualifications  so  numerous 
and  so  material — why  has  there  been  so  much 
ado  about  it  1  Why  should  the  Pope  have  called 
together  his  bishops  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  give  their  sanction  to  it  %  Why  should  the 
Pope  encounter  the  hazard  of  causing  new  rents 
ill  the  Church  by  proclaiming  it  as  an  article  of 
f  uith  % 

The  explanation  is  furnished,  in  part,  by  the 
circumstance  formerly  pointed  out — ^uamely,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Infallibility,  however  encum- 
bered it  may  be  with  reservations  and  qualifica- 
tions in  its  positive  part,  is  clear  and  strong 
in   denying  infallibility   to  any  but  the  Pope. 
Whatever  infallibility   the   Church  possesses  is 
declared  to  reside  in  the  single  person  of  the 
Pope.     He  "  is  in  full  possession  of  that  Infalli- 
bility which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  should 
dwell  in   his  Church."     But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  further  explanation.     The  Papal 
l^arty,  now  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Church,  when 
they  proceed   to   give  practical   effect   to  their 
favourite  dogma,  will  certainly  not  give  effect  to 
the  qualifications  and  reservations  they  have  put 
into  the  Declaration.      These  have  been  put  in 
simply  to  afford  the  means  of  setting  aside  such 
of  the  utterances  of  former  Popes  as  it  may  be 
found  inconvenient  now  to  maintain.      That  is 
the  purpose  they  were  meant  to  serve,  and  care 
will  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  further  appli- 
cation of  them.      Archbishop   Manning's   bold 
words,  irreconcilable  as  they  are  with  the  terms 
of  the  Declaration,  may  be  taken,  after  all,  as  ex- 
pressing the  mind  of  his  party  and  as  foreshadow- 


ing the  line  of  action  on  which  the  Court  of 
Rome  has  set  its  heart     In  giving  effect  to  the 
Papal  Infallibility  (and  it  is  a  doctrine  which, 
once  established,  must  control  the  whole  action 
of  the  Church),  they  will  act  upon  it,  not  in  the 
attenuated  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  '*  De- 
claration," but  in  the  round,  unqualified  form  in 
which  it  is  preached  by  Dr.  Manning.     I  am 
anxious  to  call  attention  to  this ;  because,  if  it  is 
not  carefully  noticed,  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  extreme  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  Infallibility  as  defined  in  the  Declaration, 
may  prove  misleading.     A  Protestant,  remarking 
the  qualifications  that  are  introduced  into  the 
Declaration,  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
Papal  claims  are  such   as  might  be  expressed 
thus : — ^  The  utterances  of  the  Roman  See  con- 
tain infallible  declarations  of  the  mind  of  Qod. 
It  behoves  all  men,   therefore,   to  apply  their 
minds  to  the  study  of  them.     Every  individual 
among  the  faithful  ought  diligently  to  inquire 
which  of  the  Papal  utterances  pertain  to   faitli 
and  morals,   and    are  addressed   to  the   whole 
Church  'y  taking  care,  moreover,  to  discriminate  the 
ex  c<Uliedrd  teachings  from  those  that  are  not  ex 
ccUlieilrd,     The  infallible  teachings  having  been 
thus  ascertained,  they  are  to  be  embraced  with 
the  heart,  and  ought  to  regulate  the  life. "     But 
the   reader  may  depend  upon  it  that  no    such 
thing  is  meant.     This  way  of  "  proving  all  things 
and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good,"  savours  too 
much  of  scriptural  and  evangelical  liberty  to  suit 
the  taste  of  Rome.     The  qualifications  inserted 
in  the  ^  Declaration ''  are  not  meant  to  guide  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  their 
private  judgment,  but  for  another  purpose  alto- 
gether.    There  must  be  no  private  judgment  in 
the  matter.     The  people  are  to  regard  the  Pope 
as  one  from  whose  lips  nothing  can  come  that  is 
not  truth.     W/t^never  he  speaks,  his  words  are 
to  he  received  with  implicit  assent,  whether  iliey 
are  infallible  or  not     Not  content  with  showing 
himself  in  the  temple  of  God  as  if  he  were  a 
god,   he  exalts  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God.    For  while  God  demands  of  no  man  that  he 
shall  subject  his  conscience  to  anything  but  the 
truth,  the  Papacy  demands  that  the  consciences 
of  the  faithful  shall  be  subject  to  its   decrees, 
whether  their  contents  are  truth  or  not. 
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This  is  a  strong  way  of  putting  the  case ;  but 
it  does  not  by  a  hair*s-breadth  exceed  the  truth. 
That  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  goes  as  far  as  I 
have  represented,  can  be  proved  by  unexception- 
able testimony.  I  will  cite  two  witnesses.  The 
first  shall  be  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  In  his  mas- 
terly discussion  of  the  Papal  Infallibility,  he 
begins  by  laying  down  certain  propositions,  about 
which  he  says  (whether  truly  or  not  I  shall  not 
here  inquire)  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  Catholics.  Two  of  these  we  have  met  with 
before ;  but  the  reader  may  like  to  see  how  the  great 
controversialist  puts  them.  I  shall  therefore  quote 
tliem  along  with  the  third,  which  is  the  one  to 
which  I  am  anxious  to  call  attention  at  present : — 

1.  '*  That  the  Pope,  even  when  he  pronounces 
judgment  as  Pope,  and  along  with  his  particular 
Council,  or  along  with  a  General  Council,  may  err 
in  questions  of  facl^  which  are  mainly  dependent 
on  human  information  and  testimonies." 

2.  *'  That  the  Pope,  as  a  private  teacher^  may 
err  even  in  questions  of  principle,  whether  relat- 
ing to  faith  or  morals  ;  and  that  out  of  ignorance, 
as  happens  now  and  then  to  other  teachers." 

3.  **  That  when  the  Pope,  by  himself,  or  along 
with  his  particular  Council,  passes  judgment  in 
any  doubtful  matter,  he  is  to  be  obediently 
heard  by  all  the  faithful,  whether  lie  may  be  in- 
capable of  error  or  not^  * 

Thus  the  obligation  to  hear  the  Pope,  and  to 
submit  the  conscience  to  his  decrees,  is  not  re- 
stricted to  those  in  regard  to  which  his  faithful 
subjects  may  have  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
they  come  withiu  the  scope  of  the  Declaration  of 
Infallibility.  If  the  Pope  has  spoken,  that  is 
enough  :  the  conscience  must  be  subject  without 
further  question.  The  second  witness  shall  be 
no  less  a  personage  than  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  and  his 
testimony  will  clear  up  any  uncertainty  that  may 
be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  obedienter  audien- 
dum  esse  of  Bellarmine.  In  the  Encyclical 
emitted  by  the  Pope  on  8th  December  186i,  the 
following  passage  occurs  :— 

**  Nor  can  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  audacity 
of  those  who,  not  enduring  sound  doctrine,  main- 
tain '  that  assent  and  obedience  may,  without  sin, 
and  without  abandonment  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
fession, be  withholden  from  judgments  and  decrees 

♦  "  De  Rom.  Pont.,"  Iv.  2. 


of  the  Apostolical  See  which  have  been  declared 
to  relate  to  the  general  good  of  the  Chnrch  and  its 
rights  and  discipline,  provided  they  do  not  touch 
doctrines  of  faith  and  morals ;'  which  opinion, 
how  entirely  opposed  it  is  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  plenary  power  bestowed  on  the  Boman 
Pontiff  by  Christ  himself,  to  feed  and  rale  and 
govern  the  Universal  Church,  no  one  can  fail 
clearly  to  perceive  and  understand." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this. 
The  Declaration  of  Infallibility  has  not  ventured 
to  claim  for  the  Pope  immunity  from  error,  ex- 
cept in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  In  all  other 
matters  he  is  admitted  to  be  fallible.  Is  it,  there- 
fore, held  lawful  and  right  for  the  faithful  to 
refuse  obedience  to  such  of  his  fallible  judgments 
as  they  cannot  reconcile  with  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, or  at  least  to  submit  to  them  under  protest? 
By  no  means.  To  talk  of  such  a  thing  is  *'  auda- 
city.'* There  must  not  only  be  "obedience,"  but  **  as- 
sent ;"  the  mind  and  conscience  must  be  subject 
Here,  surely,  is  the  utmost  possible  extravagance 
of  spiritual  tyranny.  No  wonder  the  Papal  advo- 
cates find  it  necessary,  like  Archbishop  Mannint^ 
to  make  a  show  of  persuading  the  people  that 
the  Pope  can  speak  nothing  but  the  trutL  Un- 
less they  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  their 
oracle  ia  infallible  in  that  unqualified  sense,  people 
will  hardly  excuse  them  for  demanding  such  un- 
qualified subjection.  To  demand  assent  and 
obedience,  while  admitting  that  the  utterances 
for  which  these  are  claimed  may  be  full  of  error 
for  aught  any  man  can  tell,  is  a  piece  of  indecent 
and  profane  presumption  such  as  only  Rome  is 
bold  enough  to  venture  upon. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  Declaration  of 
Infallibility,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
Preamble  by  which  it  is  introduced.  Yet  it  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  document 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  CoundTs  having 
defined  the  Papal  Infallibility,  as  if  the  decree  of 
the  18  th  of  July  had  been  the  Council's  decree. 
But  it  does  not  come  before  the  world  in  that 
character  at  alL  The  Council  has  decreed  nothing. 
The  decree  emanates  from  the  Pope  ;  the  Council 
has  simply  declared  its  approval  of  the  document, 
the  Pope  having  been  pleased  to  ask  its  opinion 
about  it  before  he  gave  it  forth  to  the  world  in 
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the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power.  The  Pre- 
amble has  been  carefully  framed  to  give  no  counte- 
nance to  the  notion  that  the  Council  has  any 
substanti'd  authority  in  decreeing  articles  of 
faith : — 

"  Faithfully  following  out  the  tradition,  which 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  faith, 
for  the  glory  of  Qod  our  Saviour,  the  exaltation 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  we  teach  and  define, 
KLcro  approbarUe  ConcUio^  with  the  approval  of 
the  sacred  Council,  that  the  following  dogma  has 
been  divinely  revealed,"  &c. 

The  drift  of  this  is  not  obscure.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  an  open  question  in  the  Church  of  Home, 
what  is  the  proper  seat  of  Church  power.  There 
has  been  a  pretty  general  rejection  of  the  primi- 
tive and  scriptural  doctrine,  according  to  which 
Church  power  resides  ultimately  and  radically  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  When  Quesnel 
ventured  to  maintain  that  view,  he  was  forthwith 
condemned  as  a  heretic;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
has  been  long  suppressed  in  the  llomish  com- 
munion. But  the  doctrine  which,  vesting  Church 
power  in  the  prelates,  refuses  to  the  Papacy  any 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  hereditary 
primacy  among  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  has 
always  hitherto  been  able  to  hold  its  ground,  and 
to  number  amongst  its  defenders  an  imposing 
array  of  the  great  theologians  and  dignitaries  of 
the  body.  The  question,  as  agitated  between  the 
assertors  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope 
and  the  assertors  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
prelates  and  their  Councils,  has  hitherto  been  an 
open  question  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  an  open 
question  no  more.  This  Council  of  the  Vatican 
has  finally  surrendered  whatever  independent 
authority  and  power  was  claimed  by  former 
Councils,  and  has  laid  all  Church  power  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  It  does  not  so  much  as  affect 
to  pronounce  an  authoritative  judgment  on  the 
matters  that  came  before  it  for  consideration.  It 
is  content  to  sit  as  the  assessor  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
he  alone  who  takes  it  upon  him  to  declare  authori- 
tatively what  is  the  mind  of  Christ ;  and  the 
validity  of  his  decisions  and  definitions  is  made 
no  way  dependent  on  the  Council's  approval 

This  Preamble  signalizes  the  accomplishment 
of  the  revolution  which  the  Papacy  has  for  centu- 


ries been  endeavouring  to  effect  in  the  constitution 
and  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Church.  Few  things 
are  more  instructive  than  to  compare  it  with  the 
terms  in  which  preceding  Councils  asserted  thdr 
authority.  Let  it  be  compared,  for  example,  with 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1415  :— 

^  The  Holy  Synod  declares  that,  being  legiti- 
mately assembled,  and  so  constituting  a  General 
Council,  and  representing  the  Catholic  militant 
Church,  it  hath  power  immediately  from  Christy 
which  all  men  are  bound  to  obey  in  things  per- 
taining to  faith,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or 
dignity,  including  even  that  of  the  Popes." 

These  words  are  not  quoted  to  indicate  ap- 
proval either  of  the  sentiments  they  express 
or  of  the  Council  which  expresses  them.  The 
Synod  which  burned  Huss  at  the  stake  has  no 
great  claims  on  the  regard  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians ;  and  its  declaration  savours  more  of  hie- 
rarchical pride  than  of  intelligent  regard  to  the 
law  of  Christ  But  it  is  instructive  to  note  that 
there  is  not  only  a  bold  assertion  that  the  power 
of  a  Synod  is  derived  immediately  from  Christy 
and  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope  or  any  other 
individual,  but  there  is  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  sound  principle  that  any  power  which  a 
Synod  can  claim  belongs  to  it  only  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  the  militant  Church. 

The  only  subsequent  Council  worthy  to  be  named 
along  with  that  of  Constance  was  the  Council  of 
Trent^  which  assembled  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  in  hU  "  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil," *  mentions  that  a  strenuous  endeavour  was 
made  by  some  eminent  members  to  insert  in  the 
preamble  of  its  decrees  terms  equivalent  to  those 
employed  at  Constance.  They  laboured  especially 
to  induce  the  bishops  to  adopt  the  clause  con- 
taining the  claim  to  **  represent  the  Catholic 
militant  Church."  But  the  Papal  party  would 
not  hear  of  this.  The  notion  of  anything  like 
popular  representation  is  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  the  Court  of  Boma  The  preamble  ultimately 
adopted,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  all  the  decrees, 
runs  accordingly  in  these  terms  : — 

"  The  Sacred  (Ecumenical  and  General  Triden- 
tine  Synod,  legitimately  assembled  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Legates  of  the 

*  EngUah  inmaUtion.     London,  1674 ;  pp.  190-184. 
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Apostolical  See,  decreeth,"  k/^.  Thus  there  is  no 
more  any  daim  to  represent  the  militant  Church, 
no  more  assertion  of  independent  and  supreme 
authority  within  the  Church ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  presidency  of  the  Pope  by  his  legates  is  so 
mentioned  as  to  imply  that  this  is  an  indispens- 
able condition  to  the  constituting  of  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  Clearly  the  Papacy  is  mounting 
fast ;  but  it  has  not  yet  achieved  absolute  power. 
The  Tridentine  documents  still  run,  like  those  of 
Constance,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Council.  It  is  the  Council  that 
claims  to  have  the  decisive  voice  in  framing  canons 
and  decreea 

AU  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  changed. 
The  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  agreed  to  let  the 
canons  and  decrees  henceforth  run  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope.  It  is  content  to  let  its  name  ap- 
pear in  the  strictly  subordinate  character  of  the 
Pope's  approving  adviser.  The  fact  of  its  ap- 
proved  of  the  Infallibility  decree  is  so  recorded  as 
to  imply  that  the  atUhority  of  the  decree  is  due 
to  the  single  judgment  of  the  Pope.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  certain,  that  having  got  the 
approval  of,  the  Council  to  this  act  of  abdication 
(for  such  it  is  on  the  Council's  part),  the  Papacy 
will  henceforth  dispense  with  the  services  of 
Councils,  and  will  give  forth  its  new  articles  of 
faith  without  encountering  the  vexations  and 
risks  inseparable  from  such  gatherings. 

The  account  of  the  Declaration  of  Infallibility 
which  has  now  been  submitted  will,  I  trust,  aid 
the  reader  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  re- 
specting the  history  and  purport  of  a  decree  which 
has  already  become  famous,  and  the  promulgation 
of  which  must  necessarily  affect,  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  highest  interests  of  myriads  of  soula 

Before  parting  with  the  subject,  I  should  like 
to  say  something  Avith  regard  to  the  Super- 
natural Guidance  into  Truth  and  Duty 
which  really  has  been  promised  by  Christ  to  his 
Church — ^tlie  nature  of  the  promised  guidance,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  It  would  be  a  poor 
achievement — an  achievement  for  which  a  serious 
person  could  have  no  heart — to  expose  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  Popish  pretensions  to  infallibility, 
if  he  had  nothing  better  to  put  in  their  stead. 
Besides,  one  who,  in  discussing  some  topic  in  the 


controversy  with  Rome,  contents  himself  with 
the  negative  task  of  refuting  error,  loses  the 
principal  benefit  to  be  reaped  from  the  study  of 
that  controversy.     The  Romish  system  is  such  a 
masterly  counterfeit  of  apostolical  Christianity, 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  most  valuable  assist- 
ance in  studying  the  genuine  principles  of  the  one 
is  to  be  got  from  a  careful  study  of  the  perverted 
forms    in  which   they  reappear  in  the    other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  Infallibility  points  to  a  deep 
and  inextinguishable  craving  of  the  human  heart. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  an  artful  counter- 
feit of  God's  own  way  of  satisfying  that  craving. 
The  heart  thirsts  after  sure  guidance  into  the 
truth :  and  God  has  made  provision  for  quench- 
ing the  thirst.     He  has  not  left  us  to  grope  for 
the  truth,  like  men  in  the  dark.     He  has  made  a 
double  provision  for  satisfying  onr  need  in  this 
matter;  having  not  only  delivered  to  us,  once  for 
all,  a  body  of  infallible  Scriptures,  but  given  n^:, 
moreover,  a  Living  Guide  into  the  truth  that  i^ 
there  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints — a  Liv- 
ing Guide  into  truth  and  Judge  of  controversies. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  of  the 
Church's  guidance  into  truth  has,  for  a  long  time, 
failed  to  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves.     It  received  a  prominent  place  in  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers  and  their  immediate 
successors.     The  views  they  were  led  to  entertain 
are  admirably  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.     They  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  three  propositions — 1st,  That 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  one  sufficient  and  in- 
fallible Rule  of  Faith ;  2nd,  That  the  infallible 
Rule  of  Interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scrip- 
ture itself:  and  therefore,  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  the  true  and  full  sense  of  any  script  are, 
it  must  be  searched  and  known  by  other  places 
that  speak  more  clearly;   and  3rd,   That  *'the 
supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controversies  of  re- 
ligion are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of 
Councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writerp,  doctrines  of 
men  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and 
in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  othfr 
but  t^ie  HcHy  Spirit  tpeaking  in  the  Scripturr. ' 
It  is  to  this  last  statement  that  the  readei's  par- 
ticular attention  is  craved.     It  is  often  under- 
stood in  a  sense  which  would  make  it  a  mere 
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reiteratiozi  of  the  first  Even  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the 
valuable  Commentary  he  has  recently  published 
on  the  Confession,  represents  the  proposition  as 
nmply  teaching  that  "the  Scriptures  are  the 
supreme  judge  in  aU  controversies  concerning  re- 
ligion." *  This  is  obviously  a  mistake.  The 
Confession  distinguishes  between  "  the  Scrip- 
ture*' and  ^  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scrip- 
ture;" the  former  is  declared  to  be  the  Hule  of 
Faith,  the  latter  the  Judge  of  Controversies 
The  distinction  is  real  and  vital  The  Christian 
Church  is  not  left  by  her  Lord  in  the  position 
of  a  schod  which  the  Founder  has  merely  pro- 
vided, once  for  aU,  with  a  perfect  Manual  which 
successive  teachers  must  expound  and  apply  as 
best  they  may.  That  would  have  been  our  posi- 
tion if  there  had  been  provided  for  us  no  Quide 
into  truth  or  Judge  of  controversies  except  the 
written  Word.  But,  in  addition  to  that  precious 
Word,  and  along  with  it^  we  possess  the  continual 
presence  of  Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit  And 
thus  the  Church  is  in  the  position  of  Euclid's 
school  with  Euclid's  Elements  on  the  desk  and 
Euclid  himself  invisibly  present  to  guide  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  Thus  Christ  reveals  to  the 
Church  by  his  "Word  and  Spirit — not  by  his  Word 
only,  but  by  his  Word  and  Spirit — the  will  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  merely  the 
opiiiion  of  one  or  two  individual  theologians.  It  is 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
as  laid  down  in  their  Confessions  of  Faith.  They 
heartily  believe  and  teach  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,  besides  having  a  perfect  Rule  of  Faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  her,  is  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  a  living  and  infallible  Guide  into 
truth  and  Judge  of  controversies.  Thus  far  they 
may  be  said  to  agree  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  they  differ  from  her  in  this,  that  she,  having 
no  faith  in  the  invisible  presence  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  attributes  Infallibility  to  the  person  of  a 
poor  sinfnl  man  at  Rome,  and  looks  to  him  for 
tlie  much  prized  guidance  into  truth;  whereas 
tiie  Reformed  Churches  recognii»  no  Head  but 
Christ;  and  as  he  has  promised  to  be  present — 
really  and  truly  present — ^with  his  people  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  they  believe  that 

*  BrttUb  edlUon,  HSe  ^ 


they  may  with  confidence  resort  to  him,  in  the 
assured  trust  that  he  will  be  Judge  amongst  them 
and  Guide  them  into  truth  from  age  to  age — not 
i^art  from,  but  by  means  of,  his  written  Word. 
Thus,  as  the  Scripture  is  the  one  Rule  of  Faith, 
80  the  supreme  Judge  in  all  controversies  of  re- 
ligion is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  speaking  in 
the  Scripture — a  Living  and  Infallible  Judge, 
not  visible  indeed  to  the  eye,  but  visible  to  faith 
and  accessible  to  all  who  believe. 

This  doctrine  branches  out  into  a  number  of 
distinct  articles.  Three  may  be  named  as  of 
principal  interest 

The  first  reUtes  to  the  guidance  promised  to 
individnal  souls.  Every  man  who  comes  to  God 
hy  Jems  Christ  receives  Ji^om  God  the  promised 
Spirit,  and  is  hy  him  led  into  all  trutfh  necessary 
to  his  souVs  salvation.  It  is  a  slander  on  our 
evangelical  churches  to  represent  them  as  claim- 
ing to  have  no  guide  and  teacher  save  the  written 
Word.  We  esteem  that  Word,  indeed,  as  infi- 
nitely precious — the  one  authoritative  revelation 
of  the  truth  respecting  Christ  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. But  we  believe  that  those  who  seek  God, 
besides  having  a  sure  record  to  study,  have  a  living 
Guide  to  aid  them  in  the  study  of  it ;  a  Teacher 
who  will  ini^llibly  lead  them  into  the  knowledge 
of  God's  will,  in  all  points  necessary  to  salvation. 
We  believe  this,  because  it  is  taught  in  Scripture. 
Thus  the  Apostle  John,  writing  to  the  primitivo 
disciples,  reminds  them  of  ''an  anointing  which 
they  have  from  Christ  " — (it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  is  meant,  for  it  is  He  who  is  constantly  de- 
noted by  "  oil "  in  the  sacred  symbolism) ;  and 
respecting  this  holy  anointing  he  testifies,  '^Yc 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  you" — ^ye  need  not 
that  any  man  interpose  with  authority  and  pre- 
scribe to  you  what  you  are  to  believe — "  but  as 
the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 
and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him  "  (1  John  ii.  27; 
compare  1  Cor.  ii.  1 5).  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  adduce  facts  which  attest  the  presence  of  this 
divine  Teacher  and  Guide,  in  myriads  of  souls, 
even  to  our  own  time.  Underneath  the  differ- 
ences which  are  found  in  the  views  prevalent 
among  serious  Christians  respecting  divine  things, 
close  examination  will  bring  to  Hght  a  harmony 
of  judgment  on  the  cardinal  points  of  sin  and  sal- 
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vation  which  makes  it  plain  that  they  have  been 
taaght  by  the  one  Spirit  of  Christ 

The  Mcond  branch  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility relates  to  the  general  Church.    There  is 
Scripture  warrant  for  holding  that  Christ  always 
has  had  and  always  will  have  in  the  earth  an 
InfaUihU  Church,  in  this  sense,  that  he  always 
has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  earth  a 
people  who  are  led  by  him  into  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  God.     The  Christian  Church  may  well 
be  described  as  infallible ;  for  it  is  a  society  estab- 
lished in  the  world  in  such  sort  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it    It  is  true,  we 
refuse  to  identify  this  Church  which  ia  never  to 
fall  away — this  Church  which  Christ  by  his  Word 
and  Spirit  leads  into  the  whole  truth — we  refuse, 
I  say,  to  identify  this  Infallible  Church  with  any 
one  organized  society  on  eartL     We  see  no  war- 
rant, either  in  Scripture  or  in  fact,  for  attribut- 
ing the  infallibility  now  described  to  any  particu- 
lar Church ;  that  is,  to  the  company  of  Christ's 
professing  people  in  any  particular  city  or  nation, 
whether  it  be  Jerusalem  or  Antioch,  Corinth  or 
Alexandria  or  Rome.     It  is  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  (as  the  Church  of  England  expresses  it  in 
one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles),  "  As  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred, 
so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only 
in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  abo 
in  matters  of  faith."     The  Romanists  labour  to 
make  out  a  special  promise  of  exemption  from  the 
common  liability  to  error,  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Church.     "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren :"  these  simple  words  of  the  Lord 
to   Peter,  uttered  in  prospect   of  the  apostle's 
shameful  fall,  with  the  gracious  design  of  helping 
him  to  rise  again  and  of  moving  him  to  serve  the 
Church  with  his  recovered  faith — ^it  would  be  long 
to  tell  what  a  structure  of  arrogant  pretensions 
has'  been  reared  upon  them.     Jesuit  expodtors 
gravely  interpret  them  as  a  grant  of  Infallibility 
to  Peter,  and  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  per- 
son of  Peter,  in  consequence  of  which  that  Church, 
presided  over  by  the  Pope,  i^  the  mistress  and 
teacher  —  the  absolute    mistress  and  infallible 
teacher — of  all  the  other  Churches.     The  inter- 
pretation is   too  absurd  for  refutation.     That 
Christ's  words  relate  to  the  city  of  Rome,  or  to 


the  church  there  planted,  is  a  notion  that  never 
once  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man  till  the 
Papal  tyranny  had  attained  its  height,  and  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  cast  about  for  some  text  of 
Scripture  that  might  be  twisted  into  the  appear- 
ance of  lending  support  to  its  insufferable  preten- 
sions. It  is  a  remarkable  and  affecting  circum- 
stance, that  the  one  epistle  sent  by  an  apostle  to 
the  Roman  Church  contains  a  passage  which  can 
be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  solemn 
prophetical  warning  against  this  very  dream  of 
Roman  Infallibility.  It  was  to  the  Christians  in 
Rome  that  the  Apostle  Paul  addressed  the  admo- 
nition, ^  Boast  not  against  the  branches  :  but  if 
thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the 

root  thee Thou  standest  by  fidth.     Be  not 

high-minded,  but  fear  :  for  if  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not 
thee.    Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity 

of  God ; toward  thee  goodness,  if  thou  continue 

in  his  goodness  :  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cat 
off"  (Rom.  XL  18-22).  The  apostle  distmctly 
warns  the  Roman  Church  that  it  might  fall 
utterly  away  from  the  faith,  as  the  Jewish  Church 
had  done  before  :  and  this  being  so,  much  more 
may  we  presume  that  it  may  have  often  £nllen 
into  error  in  particular  articles  of  truth.  Church 
Infallibility,  in  the  Romish  sense,  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  Bible  knows  no- 
thing of  an  Infallible  Church  1  We  have  no  great 
favour  for  the  phrase ;  the  bad  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it  so  long  has  given  it  a  bad  savour.  But 
we  do  believe  that  the  Bible  holds  forth  such  a 
thing  as  a  Church  thai  is  divinely  kept  from  fodl- 
ing.  We  do  not  doubt  that,  although  particular 
churches  may  be  suffered  to  lapse  into  error,  or 
even  to  fall  quite  away  from  the  truth,  effectual 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  preservation  in 
the  world  of  a  church  to  worship  God  according 
to  his  will,  and  to  maintdn  a  testimony  for  Lis 
truth.  In  this  sense  there  is  an  Infallible  Church. 
We  believe,  besides,  that  wherever  the  Word  of 
God  comes,  Christ  has  there  a  people  whom  he, 
by  his  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Word,  guides  con- 
tinually into  the  knowledge  of  his  will  And  we 
believe  that,  as  the  result  of  this  continual  pro- 
cess of  teaching,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  being 
conducted  further  and  further  into  the  knowledge 
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of  the  truth  as  time  rolls  on.  We  do  not,  by 
nny  means,  hold  by  that  mere  individualism  which 
i:mores  the  common  life  and  beliefs  of  the  church. 
Ou  the  contrary,  holding  as  we  do  that  Christ  is  con- 
tinually guiding  his  people  into  the  truth,  we  defer 
much  to  the  recorded  judgment  of  the  Church  in  any 
matter  pertaining  to  Divine  truth.  If  any  parti- 
cular doctrine  can  be  shown  to  have  been  long  the 
prevailing  belief  of  Christ's  people,  that  fact  estab- 
lisihcs  a  presumption  that  the  doctrine  so  attested 
is  scriptural  and  true ;  a  presumption  so  weighty 
that  nothing  but  dear  proof  of  its  inconsistency 
with  Scripture  will  avail  to  counterbalance  it 

The  two  propositions  now  laid  down  relate,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  first  to  individual  believers, 
and  the  second  to  the  Church  in  the  general  sense 
of  that  term.  Let  it  be  remarked,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  Guidance  into  truth  which  has  been 
promised  by  Christ,  and  is  secured  by  his  invisible 
Presence  in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  is  promised 
also  to  particular  Churches.  Those  who  are  called 
io  serve  C^triet  as  officers  in  his  house  are  warranted 
to  expeci  tluU,  if  they  seek  his  presence  and  guid- 
ance, these  vnll  not  he  witMiolden,  The  promise 
(Matt.  zviiL  17-20)  that,  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,  he  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  will  do  for  them  what 
they  agree  to  ask,  and  that  what  they  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven — that  great  pro- 
mise, I  say,  was  delivered  in  connection  with  the 
command  to  exclude  from  the  Christian  society 
an  offending  member,  and  belongs,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  overseers  of  the  Church, 
acting  in  their  official  capacity.  Thus  sure  guid- 
ance into  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  is  offered 
by  Christ,  not  only  to  individuals  and  the  Church 
at  large,  but  to  particular  Churches  also,  and  to 
their  assembled  officers.  Of  course,  the  promise 
must  be  interpreted  with  the  qualifications  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  an  individual  believer.  To  a 
Synod,  just  as  to  an  individual  soul,  the  promise 
of  guidance,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  is 
something  very  different  from  a  charter  of  infalli- 
bility in  the  Komish  sense.  The  promise  may 
be  forfeited,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  unbelief  or 
weakness  of  faith.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
shrewd  wisdom  in  the  way  this  is  brought  out 
in  tie  Church  of  England's  Twenty-first  Article, 
where,  speaking  of  Councils,  it  is  said  that "  when 


they  be  gathered  together,  forasmuch  as  they  be 
an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  he  not  governed 
with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God,  they  may  err, 
and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertain- 
ing unto  God."  The  qualification  is  obviously 
demanded  both  by  scriptural  principles  and  plain 
facts.  But  we  must  not  so  fix  attention  on  the 
qualification  as  to  forget  the  promise.  And  no 
one  who  maturely  considers  what  a  blessing  or- 
ganized Churches  have  been  to  the  world  these 
eighteen  centuries  will  doubt  that  the  promise 
has  been  often  and  largely  fulfilled.  The  Churches 
are  not  forsaken  by  their  Lord.  He  walketh 
among  them,  as  Aaron  walked  among  the  golden 
lamps.  It  is  sheer  unbelief  to  deny  that  this 
Presence  and  Guidance  are  vouchsafed  whenever 
his  promise  is  remembered  and  the  fulfilment  of 
it  sincerely  sought  It  is  sheer  unbelief  to  main- 
tain that  the  promised  Guidance  into  truth  and 
duty  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  General  Councils, 
or  in  connection  with  certain  formalities  of  pro- 
cedure. To  restrict  it  to  the  single  person  of  the 
Pope,  is  something  worse  than  unbelief 

The  promise  is  ample  and  sure.  JBnt  it  does 
not  entitle  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  claim  ab- 
solute infallibility,  or  to  usurp  dominion  over  con- 
sciences. Take  a  parallel  case.  Christ  has  said 
to  all,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  And  he  keeps  his  promise.  Let  a  man 
acknowledge  God  in  all  his  ways,  and  his  paths 
will  be  directed  by  a  wisdom  higher  than  his 
own.  But  direction  will  certainly  not  be  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  the  person  to  in- 
dulge in  proud  dreams  of  infallibility.  Should 
he  be  presumptuous  enough  to  expect  that,  upon 
going  through  certain  formalities  of  prayer,  he  will 
be  infallibly  kept  from  folly,  he  will  ere  long 
find  out  that  he  was  mistaken.  God  will  leave 
him  to  his  own  counsels  in  such  a  way  as  will 
effectually  undeceive  him.  And  what  befalls  in- 
dividuals befalls  Churches  also.  Guidance  is 
promised  them  in  regard  both  to  truth  and  duty, 
in  answer  to  humble  prayer.  But  let  a  Church 
be  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  begin  to  dream  of 
an  indefeasible  privilege  of  infallibility,  it  will 
soon  be  left,  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  fall 
away  into  courses  which  will  proclaim  to  all  wlio 
know  the  truth  the  utter  vanity  of  its  pretensions. 
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CHAPTER  XXXiy. 
FRAT  Sebastian's  troublb. 

"  Now,  with  fAlntinf  fmae, 
With  sonl  jiut  lingering  on  the  flight  began. 
To  bind  for  thee  its  Ust  dim  thonghti  in  one, 
I  hlesi  thee.    Peace  be  on  thjr  noble  head, 
Tears  of  bright  fame,  when  I  am  with  the  dead  ! 
I  bid  this  pnjer  nurrive  me,  and  retain 
Its  power  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again. 
Thoa  liaat  been  gathered  into  mj  darlc  fate 
Too  much  ;  too  long  for  my  sake  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  ycnth  ;  but  now  take  back 
From  dying  haada  thjr  freedom.'* — Uxiuji& 


T  was  late  iu  August.  All  day  loDg  the  sky 
had  been  molten  fire,  and  the  earth  brass. 
Every  one  had  dozed  away  the  auhiy 

noontide  hours  in  the  coolest  recesses  of 

dwellings  made  to  exclude  heat,  as  om^s  to  exclude 
cold.  But  when  at  Last  the  sun  sank  in  flame  beneath 
tlie  horizon,  people  began  to  creep  out  languidly  to  woo 
the  refreshment  of  the  erening  breeze. 

The  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Triana  were  still 
deserted,  save  by  two  persons.  One  of  these,  a  young 
lad— we  beg  pardon,  a  young  gentleman— of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  by  the  river-side,  eating 
slices  from  an  enormous  melon,  which  he  cut  with  a 
small  silver-hilted  dagger.  A  plumed  cap,  and  a  gay 
velvet  jerkin  lined  with  satin,  had  been  thrown  aside 
for  coolness'  sake,  and  lay  near  him  on  the  ground;  so 
that  his  present  dress  consisted  merely  of  a  mass  of  the 
finest  white  hollaud,  delicately  starched  and  frilled, 
velvet  hosen,  long  silk  stockings,  and  fashionable  square- 
toed  shoes.  Curls  of  scented  hair  were  thrown  back 
from  a  face  beautiful  as  that  of  a  girl,  but  bold  and 
insolent  in  its  expression  as  that  of  a  spoiled  and 
mischievous  boy. 

The  other  person  was  seated  in  the  arbour  mentioned 
once  before,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  of  which,  however, 
he  did  not  in  the  course  of  an  hour  turn  over  a  single 
leaf.  A  look  of  chronic  discontent  and  dejection  had 
replaced  the  good-humoured  smiles  of  Fray  Sebastian 
Gomez.  Everything  was  wrong  with  the  poor  Fran- 
ciscan now.  Even  the  delicacies  of  his  patron's  table 
ceased  to  please  him ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  fast 
ceasing  to  please  his  patron.  IIow  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  he  had  lost  not  only  his  happy  art  of 
indirect  ingenious  flattery,  but  his  power  to  be  com- 
monly  agreeable  or  amusing  ?  No  more  poems— not  so 
much  as  the  briefest  sonnet— on  the  suppression  of 
heresy  were  to  be  had  from  him ;  and  he  was  fast 
becoming  incapable  of  turning  a  jest  or  telling  a  story. 

It  is  said  that  idiots  often  manifest  peculiar  pain  and 
terror  at  the  sound  of  music,  because  it  awakens  within 


them  faint  stirrings  of  that  higlier  life  from  which  God's 
mysterioos  dispensation  has  shut  them  out  And  it  is 
true  that  the  first  stirrings  of  higher  life  usuaOy  come 
to  all  of  us  with  pain  and  terror.  Moreover,  if  we  do 
not  crush  them  out,  but  cherish  and  foster  them,  they 
are  very  apt  to  take  away  the  brightness  and  pleasant- 
ness of  the  old  lower  life  altogether,  and  to  make  it 
seem  worthless  and  distasteful 

A  new  and  higher  life  had  begun  for  Fray  Sebastian. 
It  was  not  his  conscience  that  was  quickened,  only  his 
heart  Hitherto  he  had  cared  chiefly  for  himself.  lie 
was  a  good-natured  man,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  ;  yet  no  sympathy  for  others  had  ever  spoiled 
his  appetite,  or  hindered  his  digestion.  But  for  the 
past  three  montlis  he  had  been  feeling  as  he  had  not 
felt  since  he  clung  weeping  to  the  mother  who  left 
him  in  the  parlour  of  the  Franciscan  convent— a  child 
of  eight  years  old.  The  patient  suffering  face  of  the 
young  prisoner  in  the  Triana  had  laid  upon  him  a  spell 
that  he  could  not  break. 

To  say  that  he  would  have  done  anything  in  his  power 
to  save  Pon  Carlos  is  to  say  little.  Willingly  would  he 
have,  lived  for  a  month  on  black  bread  and  brackish 
water,  if  that  could  have  even  mitigated  his  fate.  But 
the  very  intensity  of  his  desire  to  help  him  was  fast 
making  him  incapable  of  rendering  him  the  smallest 
service.  Munebraga's  flatterer  and  favonrite  miglit 
possibly,  by  dint  of  the  utmost  sdf-possession  and  the 
most  adroit  management^  have  accomplished  some  little 
good.  But  Fray  Sebastian  was  noAv  consciously  forfeit- 
ing even  the  miserable  fragment  of  power  that  bad  once 
been  his.  He  thought  himself  like  the  salt  that  bad 
lost  its  savour,  and  was  fit  neither  for  the  land,  nor  yet 
for  the  dunghill. 

Absorbed  in  Iiis  mournful  reflections,  he  continued 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  such  an  important  per- 
sonage as  Don  Alonzo  de  Munebraga,  the  Lord  Vice- 
Inquisitoi'^s  favourite  page.  At  length,  however,  he  w as 
made  aware  of  the  fact  by  a  loud  angry  shout,  "  Off 
with  you,  varlets,  scum  of  the  people !    How  dare  Tvu 
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put  your  accnned  fishing-smack  to  shore  in  my  lord's 
garden^  and  nuder  his  very  eyes  ?" 

Fray  Sebastian  looked  up,  and  saw  no  fishing-boat, 
but  a  decent  covered  barge,  from  which,  in  spite  of  the 
liage's  remonstrance,  two  persons  were  landing:  an 
elderly  female  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  her  attendant, 
apparently  a  tradesman's  apprentice,  or  serving-man. 

Fray  Sebastian  knew  well  how  many  distracted 
petitioners  diuly  sought  access  to  Munebraga,  to  plead 
(alas  how  vainly !)  for  the  lives  of  parents,  husbands, 
sons,  or  daughters.  This  was  doubtless  one  of  them, 
lie  heard  her  plead,  <'For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dear 
young  gentleman,  hinder  me  not  Have  you  a  mother  ? 
My  only  son  lies— " 

"Out  upon  thee,  woman!"  interrupted  the  page; 
"and  the  fool  fiend  take  thee  and  tl)y  only  son  to- 
gether." 

"  Hush,  Don  Alonzo ! "  Fray  Sebastian  interposed, 
coming  forward  towards  the  spot;  and  perhaps  for  the 
tirst  time  in  his  life  there  was  something  like  dignity  in 
h\s  tone  and  manner.  ''  You  must  be  aware,  senora," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  woman,  "  that  the  right  of  using 
this  landing-place  is  restricted  to  my  lord's  household. 
You  will  be  admitted  at  the  gate  of  the  Triana,  if  you 
present  yourself  at  a  proper  hour." 

"  Alas  I  good  father,  once  and  again  have  I  sought 
admission  to  my  lord's  presence.  I  am  the  unhappy 
mother  of  Luis  D'Abrego,  he  who  used  to  paint  and 
iUuminate  the  church  missals  so  beautifully.  More 
than  a  year  agone  they  tore  him  from  me,  and  carried 
him  away  to  yonder  tower,  and  since  then^  so  help  me 
the  good  God,  never  a  word  of  him  have  I  heard. 
^Vhether  he  is  living  or  dead  this  day  I  know  not" 

"Oh,  a  Lutheran  dog  !  Serve  him  right,"  cried  the 
page.    "  I  hope  they  have  put  him  on  the  pulley." 

Fray  Sebastian  turned  suddenly,  and  dealt  the  lad  a 
stinging  blow  on  the  side  of  his  face.  To  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life  this  act  of  passion  remained  incompre- 
hensible to  himself.  He  could  only  ascribe  it  to  the 
direct  agency  of  the  evil  one.  **  I  was  tempted  by  the 
I\vi],"  he  would  say  with  a  sigh.  "  Vade  retro  me 
sSatana." 

Crimson  to  the  roots  of  his  perfumed  hair,  the  boy 
sought  his  dagger.  "Yile  caitiff!  beggarly  trencl^er- 
scraping  Franciscan! "  he  criedj  "you  shall  repent  of 
this." 

But  apparently  changing  his  mind  the  next  moment, 
he  allowed  the  dagger  to  drop  from  his  hand,  and 
snatching  up  his  jerkin,  ran  at  full  speed  towards  the 
Louse. 

Fray  Sebastian  crossed  himself,  and  gazed  after  him 
bewildered ;  his  unwonted  passion  dying  as  suddenly 
£Ls  it  had  flamed  up,  and  giving  place  to  fear. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  of  Abrego,  to  whom  it  did  not 
occur  that  the  buffet  bestowed  on  the  page  could  have 
any  serious  consequences,  resumed  her  pleadings. 
'*  Your  reverence  seems  to  have  a  heart  that  can  feel 
fcr  the  unhappy,"  she  said.    "  For  Heaven's  sake  re- 


fuse not  the  prayer  of  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world.  Only  let  me  see  his  lordship— let  me  throw  my- 
self at  his  feet  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  My  poor 
Ud  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Lutherans ;  he 
was  a  good,  jtrua  Christian,  and  an  old  one,  like  all  his 
family." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  woman ;  I  fear  I  can  do  nothing 
to  help  you*  And  I  entreat  of  you  to  leave  this  place, 
else  some  of  my  lord's  household  are  sure  to  come  and 
compel  you.    Ay,  there  they  are." 

It  was  true  enough.  Don  Alonzo,  as  he  ran  through 
the  porch,  shouted  to  the  numerous  idle  attendants 
who  were  lounging  about,  and  some  of  them  immediately 
rushed  out  into  the  garden. 

In  justice  to  Fray  Sebastian,  it  must  be  recorded, 
that  before  he  consulted  for  his  personal  safety,  he  led 
the  poor  woman  back  to  the  barge,  and  saw  her  depart 
in  it  Then  he  made  good  his  own  retreat,  gouig 
straight  to  the  lodgings  of  Don  Juan  Alvarez. 

He  found  Juan  lying  asleep  on  a  settle.  The  day 
was  hot;  he  had  nothing  to  do;  and  moreover,  the  fiery 
energy  of  his  southern  blood  was  dashed  by  the  southern 
taint  of  occasional  torpor.  Starting  up  suddenly,  ai^d 
seeing  Fray  Sebastian  standing  before  him  with  a  look 
of  terror,  he  asked  in  alarm,  "Any  tidings,  Fray? 
Speak—tell  me  quickly." 

"  None,  Seuor  Don  Juan.  But  I  must  leave  this 
place  at  once."  And  the  friar  briefly  narrated  the 
scene  that  had  just  taken  place,  adding  mournfully, 
"  Ay  de  mi !  I  cannot  tell  what  came  over  me— m^, 
the  mildest-tempered  man  in  all  the  Spains ! " 

"And  what  of  all  that?"  asked  Juan  rather  con* 
teniptuously.  "  I  see  nothing  to  regret,  save  that  you 
did  not  give  the  insolent  lad  what  he  deserved,  a  sound 
beating." 

"  But,  Seuor  Don  Juan,  you  don't  understand," 
gasped  the  poor  friar.  "  I  must  fly  immediately.  If 
I  stay  here  over  to;night  I  shall  find  myself  before  the 
morning— M^r^."  And  with  a  significant  gesture  he 
pointed  to  the  grim  fortress  that  loomed  above  them. 

^  Nonsense.  They  cannot  suspect  a  man  of  heresy, 
even  de  levi*  for  boxing  the  ear  of  an  impudent  ser\'- 
ing-lad." 

"  Ay,  and  can  they  not,  your  worship  7  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  gardener  of  the  Triana  has  lain  for  many 
a  weary  month  in  one  of  those  dismal  ceUs ;  and  all  for 
the  grave  offence  of  snatching  a  reed  out  of  the  hand  of 
one  of  my  lord's  lackeys  so  roughly  as  to  make  it 
bleed  ?"t 

"Truly!  how  are  things  come  to  "ft  strange  pass  in 
our  free  and  royal  land  of  Spain  1  A  beggarly  upstart, 
such  as  tliis  Munebraga,  who  could  not,  to  save  himself 
from  the  rack,  tell  you  the  name  of  his  own  great* 
grandfather,  drags  the  sons  and  brothers— ay,  and  Qod 
help  us !  the  wives  and  daughters — of  our  knights  and 
nobles  to  the  dungeon  and  the  stake  before  our  eyea 
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And  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  set  his  own  heel  on 
our  necks.  His  minions — his  very  grooms  and  pages — 
must  lord  it  over  us,  and  woe  to  him  who  dares  to 
chastise  their  insolence.  Kathless,  I  would  feel  it  a 
comfort  to  make  every  bone  in  that  urchin's  body  ache 
soundly.  I  have  a  mind— but  this  is  folly.  I  believe 
yon  are  right,  Fray.    You  should  go." 

'*  Moreover  "  said  the  friar  mournfully,  "  I  am  doing 
no  good  liere." 

"  No  one  can  do  good  now,"  retnnied  Juan,  in  a  tone 
nf  deep  dej  ection.  ' '  And  to-day  the  last  blow  has  fallen. 
The  poor  woman  who  showed  him  kindness,  and  some- 
times told  us  how  he  fared,  is  herself  a  prisoner." 

''  What !  she  has  been  discovered  ?" 

"  Even  so :  and  with  those  fiends  mercy  is  the  greatest 
of  all  crimes.  The  child  met  me  to-day  (whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design ,  I  know  noO,  and  told  me,  weeping  bitterly." 

"God  help  her!" 

"  Some  would  gladly  endure  her  punishment  if  they 
might  commit  her  crime,"  said  Don  Juan.  There  was 
a  pause ;  then  he  resumed,  "  I  had  been  about  to  ask 
you  to  apply  once  more  to  the  prior." 

Fray  Sebastian  shook  his  head.  **  That  were  of  no 
use,"  he  said  ;  "  for  it  is  certain  that  my  lord  the  Vice- 
Inquisitor  and  the  prior  have  had  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  matter.  And  the  prior,  so  far  from  obtaining 
permission  to  deal  with  him  as  he  desired,  is  not  even 
allowed  to  see  him  now." 

"  And  yourself  ?— whither  do  you  mean  to  go  ?"  asked 
Juan,  rather  abruptly. 

"  In  sooth,  I  know  not,  seuor.  I  have  had  no  time 
to  think.    But  go  I  must" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Qo  to  Nuera.  There  for 
the  present  you  will  be  safe.  And  if  any  man  inquire 
your  business,  you  have  a  fair  and  ready  answer.  / 
send  you  to  look  after  my  affairs.  Stay ;  I  will  write 
by  you  to  Dolores.  Poor,  true-hearted  Dolores !"  Don 
Juan  seemed  to  fall  into  a  reverie,  so  long  did  he  sit 
motionless,  his  face  shaded  by  his  hand. 

His  mournful  air,  his  unwonted  listlessness,  his  at- 
tenuated frame— all  struck  Fray  Sebastian  painfully. 
After  musing  a  while  in  silence,  he  said  at  last,  very 
suddenly,  "  Seiior  Don  Juan  ! " 

Juan  looked  up. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  since  on  the  message  he 
sent  you  by  me?" 

Don  Juan  looked  as  though  tliat  question  were  worse 
than  needless.  Was  not  every  word  of  his  brother's 
message  burned  into  his  heart?  This  it  was:  "My 
Rny,  thou  hast  done  all  for  me  that  the  best  of  brothers 
coidd.  Leave  me  now  to  God,  unto  whom  I  am  going 
quickly,  and  in  peace.  Quit  the  country  as  soon  as 
thou  canst ;  and  God's  best  blessings  surround  thy  path 
and  guard  thee  evermore." 

One  fact  Carlos  had  most  earnestly  entreated  Fray 
Sebastian  to  withhold  from  his  brother.  Juan  must 
never  know  that  he  had  endured  the  horrors  of  the 
Question.    The  monk  would  have  promised  almost  any- 


thing that  could  bring  a  glow  of  pleasure  to  that  pale, 
patient  face.  And  he  had  kept  his  promise,  though  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  falsehoods,  that  did  not  greatly  embar- 
rass his  conscience.  He  had  conveyed  the  impression  to 
Don  Juan  that  it  was  merely  from  the  effects  of  his  long 
and  cniel  imprisonment  that  his  brother  was  sinking 
into  the  only  refuge  that  remained  to  him — a  quiet 
grave. 

After  a  pause,  he  resumed,  looking  earnestly  at  Juan 
— "  He  wished  you  to  go." 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  next  month  they  say  there 
will  be— «n  a«/o.'" 

«  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  likely—" 

They  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence,  neither  saying 
what  was  not  likely. 

"  Any  horror  is  pouiUe^  said  Juan  at  last  "  But 
no  more  of  this.  Until  after  the-auto,  with  its  chances 
of  some  termination  to  this  dreadful  suspense,  I  stir 
not  from  Seville.  Kow,  we  must  think  for  you.  I 
know  where  to  find  a  boat,  the  owner  of  which  will  take 
you  some  miles  on  your  way  up  the  river  to-night  Then 
you  can  hire  a  horse." 

Fray  Sebastian  groaned.  Neither  the  journey  itself, 
its  cause,  nor  its  manner  were  anything  but  disagreeable 
to  the  poor  friar.  But  there  was  no  help  for  him.  Juan 
gave  him  some  further  directions  about  his  way ;  then 
set  food  and  wine  before  him.  "  Eat  and  drink,"  he 
said.  "Meanwhile  I  will  secure  the  boat  When  I 
return,  I  can  write  to  Dolores." 

All  was  done  as  he  planned ;  and  ere  the  morning 
broke.  Fray  Sebastian  was  far  on  his  way  to  Nuera,  with 
the  letter  to  Dolores  stitched  into  the  lining  of  his 
doublet 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THB    EYB   or    THE    AUTO. 

"  It  is  good  for  a  man  Chat  ho  bear  the  yoke  In  hii  jovth. 
He  eitteth  alone  and  keepeth  aUenoe,  becanae  he  hath  borae  it 

upon  him. 
He  pntteth  hia  month  In  the  dost,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  * 

LAXXKrATKoss  liL  S7-29. 

On  the  21st  of  September  1559,  all  Seville  wore  a  fes- 
tive appearance.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  idle  loiterers  in  their  gay  holiday  ap- 
parel. For  it  was  the  eve  of  the  great  Auto,  and  the 
preliminary  ceremonies  were  going  forward  amidst  the 
admiration  of  gazing  thousands.  Two  stately  scaffolds, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  had  been  erected  in 
the  great  square  of  the  city,  then  called  the  Square  of 
St.  Francis;  and  thither,  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, flags  and  crosses  were  borne  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, with  music  and  singing. 

But  a  still  more  significant  ceremonial  was  enacted  in 
another  place.  Outside  the  walls,  on  the  Prado  San 
Sebastian,  stood  the  ghastly  Qnemadero— the  great  altar 
upon  which,  for  generations,  men  had  offered  hnman 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  peace  and  Iovcl    Thither  came 
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long  files  of  barefooted  friars,  carrying  bushes  and  fag- 
gots, which  th^  laid  in  order  on  the  place  of  death, 
while,  in  sweet  yet  solemn  tones,  they  chanted  the 
"  Miserere"  and  "  Be  Profundis/' 

Yerj  close  together  on  those  festive  days  were 
"  strong  light  and  deep  shadow.*'  But  our  way  leads 
us,  for  the  present,  into  the  light  Turning  away  from 
the  Square  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Prado  San  Sebastian, 
we  enter  a  cool  upper  room  in  the  stately  mansion  of 
Don  Gai^ia  Ramirez.  There,  in  the  midst  of  gold  and 
gems,  and  of  silk  and  lace,  Donna  Inez  is  standing, 
busily  engaged  in  the  task  of  selecting  the  fairest  trea- 
sures of  her  wardrobe  to  grace  the  grand  festival  of  the 
following  day.  Donna  Beatriz  de  Lavella,  and  the 
young  waiting-woman  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
vain  though  generous  effort  to  save  Don  Carlos,  are  both 
aiding  her  in  the  choice. 

"Please  your  ladyship,"  said  the  girl,  "I  should 
recommend  rose  colour  for  the  basquina.  Then,  with 
those  beautiful  pearls,  my  lord's  late  gift,  my  lady  will 
be  as  fine  as  a  duchess;  of  whom,  I  hear,  many  will  he 
there. — But  what  will  Senora  Donna  Beatriz  please  to 
wear?'* 

''  I  do  not  intend  to  go,  Juanita,"  said  Donna  Beat- 
riz, with  a  little  embarrassment. 

'*  Not  intend  to  go  i"  cried  the  girl,  crossing  herself  in 
surprise.  "  Not  go  to  see  the  grandest  sight  there  has 
been  In  Seville  for  many  a  year!  Worth  a  hundred 
bull-feasts !    Ay  de  mi !  what  a  pity !" 

*'  Juanita,"  interposed  her  mistress,  "  I  think  I  hear 
the  senorita's  voice  in  the  garden.  It  is  far  too  hot  for  her 
to  be  out  of  doors.  Oblige  me  by  bringing  her  in  at  once." 

As  soon  as  the  attendant  was  gone,  Donna  Inez 
turned  to  her  cousin.  **  It  is  really  most  unreasonable 
of  Don  Juan,"  she  said,  "  to  keep  you  shut  up  here, 
while  all  Seville  is  making  holiday." 

"  I  am  glad— I  have  no  heart  to  go  forth,"  said  Donna 
Beatriz,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  Nor  have  I  too  much,  for  that  matter.  My  poor 
brother  is  so  weak  and  ill  to-day,  it  grieves  me  to  the 
heart  Moreover,  he  is  still  so  thoughtless  about  his 
poor  soul.  That  is  the  worst  of  all.  I  never  cease 
praying  our  Lady  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind.  If  he 
would  only  consent  to  see  a  priest — but  he  was  ever 
obstinate.  And  if  I  uige  the  point  too  strongly,  he  will 
think  I  suppose  him  dying." 

*^  I  thought  his  health  had  improved  since  you  had 
him  brought  over  here." 

"Certainly  he  is  happier  here  than  he  was  in  his 
lather's  house.  But  of  late  he  seems  to  me  to  be  sink- 
ing, and  that  quickly. — And  now  the  Auto—" 

"  What  of  that  ?"  asked  Donna  Beatriz,  with  a  quick 
look,  half  suspicious  and  half  frightened. 

Donna  Inez  closed  tlie  door  carefully,  and  drew  nearer 
to  her  cousin.  *'  They  say  she  will  be  amongst  the  re- 
laxed," •  she  whispered. 

'  Thow  delirered  OTor  to  the  secular  ann->that  la,  to  death. 
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"  Does  he  know  it  ?"  asked  Beatriz. 

"  I  fear  he  suspects  something ;  and  what  to  tell  him, 
or  not  to  tell  him,  I  know  not— our  La<1y  help  me !  Ay 
de  mi !  'Tis  a  horrible  business  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  the  last  thing— the  arrest  of  the  sister,  Donna 
Juana!  A  duke's  daughter— a  noble's  bride.  But — 
best  be  silent. 

'  Con  el  re  e  la  InquUicion, 
Chiton!    Chiton!'"* 

Thus,  only  in  a  few  hurried  words,  spoken  with  'bated 
breath,  did  Donna  Inez  venture  to  allude  to  the  darkest 
and  saddest  of  the  horrible  tragedies  in  that  time  of 
horrors.    Nor  shall  we  do  more. 

"  Still,  you  know,  amiga  mia,"  she  continued,  *'  one 
must  do  like  one's  neighbours.  It  would  be  so  ridicu- 
lous to  look  gloomy  on  a  festival  day.  Besides,  every  one 
would  talk." 

'^  That  is  why  I  say  I  am  glad  Don  Juan  made  it  his 
prayer  to  me  that  I  would  not  go.  For  not  to  look  sor- 
rowful, when  thy  father,  Don  Manuel,  and  my  aunt, 
Donna  Eatarina,  are  both  doing  their  utmost  to  drive 
me  out  of  my  senses,  would  be  past  my  power." 

"  Have  they  been  urging  the  suit  of  Seiior  Luis  upon 
thee  again  ?  I^Iy  poor  Beatriz,  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
thee,"  said  Donna  Inez,  with  genuine  sympathy. 

"  Urging  it  again ! "  Beatriz  repeated  witli  flashing 
eyes.  "  Nay ;  but  they  have  never  ceased  to  urge  it 
And  they  spare  not  to  say  such  wicked,  cmel  words. 
They  tell  me  Don  Juan  is  dishonoured  by  his  brother's 
crime.  Dishonoured,  forsooth  !  Think  of  dishonour 
touching  him.  After  the  day  of  St  Quentin,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  not  of  that  mind,  nor  our  Catholic  king 
himself.  And  they  have  the  audacity  to  say  that  I  can 
easily  get  absolved  of  my  troth  to  him.  Absolved  of  a 
solemn  promise  made  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  cur 
Lady,  and  all  the  holy  saints  !  If  that  be  not  heresy,  as 
bad  as-" 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Donna  Inez.  "These  are 
dangerous  subjects.  Moreover,  I  hear  some  one  knock- 
ing at  the  door." 

It  proved  to  be  a  page  bearing  a  message. 

"If  it  please  Donna  Beatriz  de  Lavella,  Don  Juan 
Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya  kisses  the  seuora's 
feet,  and  most  humbly  desires  the  favour  of  an  audi- 
ence." 

"  I  go,"  said  Beatriz. 

"  Request  Seiior  Don  Juan  to  have  the  goodness  to 
untire  himself  a  little,  and  bring  his  excellency  fruit  and 
wine,"  added  Donna  Inez.  "My  cousin,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Beatriz  as  soon  as  the  page  left  the  room, 
"  do  you  not  know  your  cheeks  are  all  aflame  ?  Don 
Juan  will  think  we  have  quarrelled.  Rest  you  here  a 
minute,  and  let  me  bathe  them  for  you  with  this  water 
of  orange-flowers." 

*  '*  With  the  King  or  the  Inquisition, 
Hiuh:    Huahl" 

A  Spanish  Proverb. 
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Beatriz  submitted,  though  reluctantly,  to  her  cousin's 
good  offices.  AVhile  she  performed  them  she  whispered, 
*'And  be  not  so  downcast,  amiga  niia.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  roost  troubles.  And  as  for  yours,  I  see  not 
^vhy  Don  Juan  himself  should  not  save  you  out  of  them 
once  for  all."  She  added,  in  a  whisper,  two  or  three 
\vords  that  more  than  undid  all  the  benefit  wliich  the 
cheeks  of  Beatriz  might  otherwise  have  derived  from 
tlie  application  of  the  fragrant  water. 

"  No  use,"  was  the  agitated  reply,  "  Even  were  it 
possible,  they  would  not  permit  it." 

''You  can  come  to  visit  me.  Then  trust  me  to 
manage  the  rest.  The  truth  is,  amiga  mia,"  Donna 
Inez  continued  hurriedly,  as  she  smoothed  her  cousin's 
dark  glossy  hair,  "  what  between  sickness,  and  quarrel- 
ling, and  the  Faith,  and  heresy,  and  prisons,  there  is  so 
much  trouble  in  the  world  that  no  one  can  help,  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  help  all  one  can.  So  you  may  tell 
Don  Juan  that  if  Donna  Inez  can  do  him  a  good  turn 
she  will  not  be  found  wanting.  There,  I  despair  of 
your  cheeks.  Yet  I  must  allow  that  their  crimson  be- 
comes you  well  But  you  would  rather  hear  that  from 
Don  Juan's  lips  than  from  mine.  Go  to  him,  my 
cousin.''    And  with  a  parting  kiss  Beatriz  was  dismissed. 

But  if  she  expected  any  flattery  that  day  from  the 
lips  of  Don  Juan,  she  was  disappointed.  II is  heart  was 
far  too  sorrowful.  He  had  merely  come  to  tell  his  be- 
trothed what  he  intended  to  do  on  the  morrow— that 
dreadful  morrow  !  ''  I  have  secured  a  station,"  he  said, 
''from  whence  I  can  watch  the  whole  procession,  as  it 
issues  from  the  gate  of  the  Triana.  If  he  is  there,  I 
shall  dare  everything  for  a  lust  look  and  word.  And  a 
desperate  man  is  seldom  baffled.  If  even  his  dust  is 
there,  I  shall  stand  beside  it  till  all  is  over.  If  not—'* 
Here  he  broke  off,  leaving  his  sentence  unfinished,  as  if 
in  that  case  it  did  not  matter  much  what  he  did. 

Just  then  Donna  Inez  entered.  After  customary 
salutations,  she  said,  "  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you, 
my  cousin,  on  the  part  of  my  brother,  Don  Gonsalvo. 
He  desires  to  see  you  for  a  few  moments." 

"  Seuora,  my  cousin,  I  am  very  much  at  your  service, 
and  at  his." 

Juan  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  upper  room 
where  Gonsalvo  lay.  And  at  the  special  request  of  the 
sick  man,  they  were  left  alone  together. 

He  stretched  out  a  wasted  hand  to  his  cousin,  who 
took  it  in  silence,  but  with  a  look  of  compassion.  For 
it  needed  only  a  glance  at  his  face  to  show  that  death 
was  there. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  think  you  forgave  me,'*  he  said. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,"  Juan  answered.  ''  You  intended 
no  evil." 

'^  Will  you,  then,  do  me  a  great  kindness  ?  It  is  the 
last  I  shall  ask.  Tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the — ^the 
victims  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge." 

'*  It  is  only  through  rumour  one  can  hear  these  things. 
Not  yet  have  I  succeeded  in  discovering  whether  the 
name  dearest  to  me  is  amongst  them." 


"Tell  me— has  rumour  named  in  your  hearing, 
Donna  Maria  de  Xeres  y  Bohorques  ?"  . 

Juan  was  still  ignorant  of  the  secret  which  Donna 
Inez  had  but  recently  confided  to  his  betrothed.  He 
therefore  answered,  without  hesitation,  though  in  a  low, 
sad  tone,  '^  Yes  ;  they  say  she  is  to  die  to-morrow." 

Don  Gonsalvo  flimg  his  hand  across  his  face,  and 
there  was  a  great  silence. 

Which  the  awed  and  wondering  Juan  broke  at  last. 
Guessing  at  the  truth,  he  said,  "  It  may  be  I  have  done 
wrong  to  tell  you," 

''  No  ;  you  have  done  right.  I  knew  it  ere  you  tx>Id 
me.    It  is  well— for  her." 

"  A  brave  word,  bravely  spoken." 

*'  Nigh  upon  eighteen  months— long  slow  months  of 
grief  and  pain.  All  ended  now.  To-morrow  night  {^hc 
will  see  the  glory  of  God." 

There  was  another  long  pause.    At  last  Juan  said,— 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  could,  you  would  gladly  share  her 
fate?" 

Gonsalvo  half  raised  himself,  and  a  flush  overspread 
the  wan  face  that  already  wore  the  ashy  hue  of  ap- 
proaching death.  "  Share  that  fate  ?"  he  cried,  with  an 
eagerness  contrasting  strangely  with  his  former  slow 
and  measured  utterance.  ''  Change  with  theM  ?  Ask 
the  beggar,  who  sits  all  day  at  the  king's  gate,  waiting 
for  his  dole  of  crumbs,  would  he  gladly  change  with  tie 
king's  children,  when  he  sees  the  golden  gates  flung 
open  before  them,  and  watches  them  pass  in  robed  and 
crowned,  to  the  presence-chamber  of  the  king  himsell" 

"  Your  faith  is  greater  than  mine,"  said  Juan  in  sur- 
prise. 

2;^"  In  oneway,  yes,"  replied  Gonsalvo,  sinking  back,  and 
resuming  his  low,  quiet  tone.  ''  For  the  beggar  dares 
to  hope  that  the  king  has  looked  with  pity  even  on  hiui!* 

"  You  do  well  to  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

^  Cousin,  do  you  know  what  my  life  has  been  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do." 

''  I  am  past  disguise  now.  Standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  I  dare  speak  the  truth,  though  it  be  to  my 
own  shame.  There  was  no  evil,  no  sin — stay,  I  will 
sum  np  all  in  one  word.  One  pure,  blameless  life— 
a  man's  life,  too— I  have  watched  from  day  to  day,  from 
childhood  to  manhood.  All  that  your  brother  Don 
Carlos  was,  I  was  not ;  all  he  was  not,  I  was." 

"  Yet  you  once  thought  that  life  incomplete,  un- 
manly," said  Juan,  remembering  the  taunts  that  in  |)ast 
days  had  so  often  aroused  his  wrath. 

"I  was  a  fool.  It  is  just  retribution  that  I— I  who 
called  him  coward — should  see  him  march  in  there 
triumphant,  with  the  palm  branch  of  victory  in  his 
hand.  But  let  me  end  ;  for  I  think  it  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  speak  of  myself  in  any  human  ear.  I  sowed  to 
the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  I  have  reaped — eofruptwiu  It 
is  an  awful  word,  Don  Juan.  All  the  life  in  me  turned 
to  death ;  all  the  good  in  me  (what  God  meant  for 
good,  such  as  force,  fire,  passion)  turned  to  evil.  What 
availed  it  me  that  I  loved  a  star  in  heaven— a  bright, 
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lonely,  distant  star— while  I  was  earthy,  of  the  earth  ? 
Because  I  conld  not  (and  tliank  God  for  that !)  pluck 
-down  my  star  from  the  sky  and  hold  it  in  my  hand, 
even  that  love  became  corruption  too.  I  fulfilled  my 
•course,  the  earthly  grew  sensual,  the  sensual  grew  devil- 
ish. And  then  God  smote  me,  though  not  then  for  the  first 
time.  The  stroke  of  his  hand  was  heavy.  My  heart 
was' crushed,  my  frame  left  powerless."  He  paused  for 
a  while,  then  slowly  resumed.  "  The  stroke  of  his  liaud, 
jour  brothel's  words,  your  brother's  book— by  these  He 
taught  me.  There  is  deliverance  even  from  the  bond* 
age  of  corruption,  through  him  who  came  to  call  not 
tiie  righteous,  but  sinners.  One  day — and  that  soon — 
I,  even  I,  shall  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  thank  liim  for 
.saving  the  lost  And  then  I  shall  see  my  star,  shining  far 
above  me  in  his  glorious  heaven,  and  be  content  and  glad." 

'*  God  has  been  veiy  gracious  to  you,  my  cousin,"  said 
Juan  in  a  tone  of  emotion.  ^'  And  what  he  has  cleansed 
I  dare  not  call  common.  Were  my  brother  here  to-day, 
I  think  he  would  stretch  out  to  you  the  right  hand,  not 
of  forgiveness,  but  of  fellowship.  I  iiave  told  you  how 
he  longed  for  your  soul." 

**  God  can  fulfil  more  desires  of  his  than  that,  Don 
Juan,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  What  know  we  of  his 
dealings  1  we  who  all  these  dreary  months  have  been 
mourning  for  and  pitying  his  prisoners,  to-morrow  to  be 
his  crowned  and  sainted  martyrs  ?  It  were  a  small 
thing  with  him  to  flood  the  dmigeon^s  gloom  with  light, 
and  give — even  here,  even  now— all  their  hearts  long 
for  to  those  who  suffer  for  him." 

Juan  was  silent.  Truly  the  last  was  firat,  and  the 
first  last  now.  Gonsalvo  had  reached  some  truths  which 
were  still  far  beyond  his  ken.  He  did  not  know  how 
their  seed  had  been  sown  in  his  heart  by  his  own 
brother  8  hand.  At  length  he  answered  in  a  low  and 
faltering  voice,  "  There  is  much  in  what  you  say.  Fray 
Sebastian  told  me—*' 

"  Ay,"  cried  Gonsalvo  eagerly,  **  what  did  Fray 
Sebastian  tell  you  of  kirn  F" 

"  That  lie  found  him  in  perfect  peace,  though  ill  and 
weak  in  body.  It  is  my  hope  tlmt  God  himself  has 
delivered  him  ere  now  out  of  their  cruel  hands.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  he  spoke  of  all  his  relatives  with 
affection,  and  made  special  inquiry  after  your  health." 

Gonsalvo  said  quietly,  "  It  is  likely  I  shall  see  him 
before  you." 

Juan  sighed.  '*  To-morrow  will  reveal  something  " 
he  said. 

^  Many  things,  perhaps,"  Gonsalvo  returned.  '^  Well 
— ^I>onna  Beatriz  wuts  you  now.  There  is  no  poison  in 
that  wine,  though  it  be  of  an  earthly  vintage ;  and  God 
himself  puts  the  cup  in  your  hand;  so  take  it,  and  be  com- 
forted. Yet  stay;  have  yon  patience  for  one  word  more  ? " 

*^  For  a  thousand,  if  you  will,  my  cousin." 

"  I  know  that  in  heart  yon  share  his — our  faith." 

Juan  shrank  a  little  fkom  his  gaze. 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
•«eal  my  opinions ;  and,  indeed,  of  late  all  things  have 


seemed  to  grow  dim  and  uncertain  with  me.  Some- 
times, in  my  heai't  of  hearts,  I  cannot  tell  what  truth  is." 

^*  <  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,' " 
said  Gonsalvo.  ''And  the  sinner  who  has  heard  his 
call  fnnst  believe,  let  others  doubt  as  they  may.  Thank 
God,  the  sinner  may  not  only  believe,  but  love.  Yes ; 
in  that  the  beggar  at  the  gate  may  take  his  stand  beside 
the  king's  children  unreproved.  Even  I  dare  to  say, 
'  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  tilings  ;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.'  Only  to  them  it  is  given  to  prove  it ;  while 
I— ay,  there  was  the  bitter  thought.  Long  it  haunted 
me.  At  last  I  prayed  that  if  indeed  he  deigned  to 
accept  me,  all  sinful  as  I  was,  he  would  give  me  for  a 
sign  something  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  to  give  up,  whereby 
I  might  prove  my  love." 

"  And  did  he  hear  you  ? " 

"  Yes.  He  showed  one  thing  harder  to  give  up  than 
life ;  one  thing  harder  to  do  than  to  brave  the  torture 
and  the  death  of  fire." 

"What  is  that?" 

Once  more  Gonsalvo  veiled  lus  face.  Then  he  nnu- 
mured  —  "  Harder  to  give  up  —  vengeance,  hatred  ; 
harder  to  do — to  pray  for  their  murderers." 

"  /could  never  do  it,"  said  Juan,  starting. 

"  And  if  at  last— at  last— 7  can ;  I,  wliose  anger  was 
fierce,  and  whose  wrath  was  cruel,  even  unto  death ;  is 
not  that  his  own  work  in  me  ?" 

Juan  half  turned  away,  and  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. In  his  heart  many  thoughts  were  stniggling. 
Far,  indeed,  was  he  from  praying  for  his  brotiier's  mur- 
derers ;  almost  as  far  from  wishing  to  do  it  Rather 
would  he  invoke  God's  vengeance  upon  them.  Had 
Gonsalvo,  in  the  depths  of  his  misery,  remorse,  and 
penitence,  actually  found  something  which  Don  Juan 
Alvarez  still  lacked  ?  He  said  at  last,  with  a  humility 
new  and  strange  to  him— 

*'  My  cousin,  you  are  nearer  heaven  than  I." 

"  As  to  time — yes,"  said  Gonsalvo,  with  a  faint 
smile.    "  Now  farewell,  cousin  ;  and  thank  you." 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  more  for  you  ?" 

"Yes;  tell  my  sister  that  I  know  all.  Now,  God 
bless  you,  and  deliver  you  from  the  evils  tliat  beset  your 
path,  and  bring  you  and  yours  to  some  land  where  you 
may  worship  him  in  peace  and  safety." 

And  so  the  cousins  parted,  never  to  meet  again  upon 
earth.  

CHAPTER  XXXYI. 


)i  • 


"the  hobrible  asd  tremendous  spectacle. 

"  All  have  passed : 
The  fearful,  and  the  desperate,  and  the  strong. 
Some  like  the  barque  that  rushes  with  the  blast ; 
Some  like  the  leaf  borne  tremblinglj  along ; 
And  some  like  men  who  have  but  one  more  field 
To  flghtk  and  then  may  slumber  on  their  shield — 
Therefore  they  arm  in  hope."  Hbmax& 

At  earliest  dawn  next  morning,  Juan  established  him- 
self in  an  upper  room  of  one  of  the  high  houses  which 

I  —  — -~ 

*  So  called  by  the  inquisitor,  Be  Pegna. 
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overlooked  the  gate  of  the  Triana.  lie  had  hired  it 
from  the  owners  for  the  purpose,  stipulating  for  sole 
possession  and  perfect  loneliness. 

At  sunrise  the  great  cathedral  bell  tolled  out  solemnly, 
and  all  the  bells  in  the  city  responded.  Through  the 
crowd,  which  had  already  gathered  in  the  street^  riolily- 
dressed  citizens  were  threading  their  way  on  foot.  He 
knew  they  were  those  who,  out  of  zeal  for  the  faith, 
liad  volunteered  to  act  as  patrinos,  or  god-fathers,  to 
the  prisoners,  walking  beside  them  in  the  procession. 
Amongst  them  he  recognized  his  cousins,  Don  Manuel 
and  Don  Balthazar.  They  were  all  admitted  into  the 
castle  by  a  private  door. 

Ere  long  the  great  gate  was  flung  open.  Juan*s  eyes 
were  rivetted  to  the  spot.  There  was  a  sound  of  sing- 
ing, sweet  and  low,  as  of  childish  voices ;  for  the  first  to 
issne  from  those  gloomy  portals  were  the  boys  of  the 
College  of  Doctrine,  dressed  in  white  surplices,  and 
chanting  litanies  to  the  saints.  Clear  and  full  at  inter- 
vals rose  from  their  lips  the  "Ora  pro  nobis"  of  the 
response ;  and  tears  gathered  unconsciously  in  the  eyes 
of  Juan  at  the  old  familiar  words. 

In  great  contrast  with  the  white-robed  children  came 
the  next  in  order.  Juan  drew  his  breath  hard,  for  here 
were  the  penitents:  pale,  melancholy  faces,  *' ghastly 
and  disconsolate  beyond  what  can  be  imagined ;"  * 
forms  clothed  in  black,  without  sleeves,  and  barefooted — 
hands  carrying  extinguislied  tapers. 

Those  who  walked  foremost  in  the  procession  had 
only  been  convicted  of  such  minor  ofifences  as  blasphemy, 
sorcery,  or  polygamy.  But  by-and-by  there  came  others, 
wealing  ugly  sanbenitos— yellow,  with  red  crosses— and 
conical  paper  mitres  on  their  heads.  Juan's  eye  kindled 
with  intenser  interest ;  for  he  knew  that  these  were 
Lutherans.  Not  without  a  w^ild  dream — hope,  per- 
haps—that the  near  approach  of  death  might  have  sub- 
dued his  brother's  fortitude,  did  he  scan  in  turn  every 
mournful  face.  There  was  Luis  D'Abrego,  the  illumi- 
nator of  church  books ;  there,  walking  long  afterwards, 
as  far  more  guilty,  was  Medel  D'Espinosa,  the  dealer  in 
embroidery,  who  had  received  the  Testaments  brought 
by  JiUiano.  There  were  many  others  of  much  higher 
rank,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  Altogether 
more  than  eighty  in  number,  the  long  and  melancholy 
train  swept  by,  every  man  or  woman  attended  by  two 
monks  and  a  patrino.  But  Carlos  was  not  amongst 
them. 

Then  came  the  great  cross  of  the  Inquisition ;  the 
face  turned  towards  the  penitent,  tlie  back  to  the  im- 
penitent—those  devoted  to  the  death  of  fire.  And  now 
Tuan*s  breath  came  and  went— his  tips  trembled;  all  his 
joul  was  in  his  eager,  straining  eyes.  Now  first  he  saw 
the  hideous  zamarra — a  black  robe,  painted  all  over 
with  saffron-coloured  flames,  into  which  devils  and  ser- 
pents, rudely  represented,  were  thrusting  the  impenitent 
heretic.    A  paper  crown,  or  carroza,  similarly  adorned, 
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covered  the  victim's  bead.  But  the  face  of  the  wearer 
was  unknown  to  Juan.  He  was  a  poor  artizan— Juan 
de  Leon  by  name— who  had  made  his  escape  by  flight, 
but  had  been  afterwards  apprehended  in  the  Low 
Coimtries.  Torture  and  cruel  imprisonment  had  almost 
killed  him  already ;  but  his  heart  was  strong  to  suffer 
for  the  Lord  he  loved,  and  though  the  pallor  of  death 
was  on  his  countenance,  there  was  no  fear  there. 

But  the  countenances  of  those  that  followed  Juan 
knew  too  welL  Never  afterwards  could  he  exactly 
recall  the  order  in  which  they  walked ;  yet  evezy  indi- 
vidual face  stamped  itself  indeUbly  on  hia  memory.  He 
would  carry  those  looks  in  his  heart  until  hia  dying 
hour. 

No  less  than  four  of  the  victims  wore  the  white  tunic 
and  brown  mantle  of  St  Jerome.  One  of  these  was  an 
old  man — leaning  on  his  staff  for  very  age,  but  with  joy 
and  confidence  beaming  in  his  countenance.  The  white 
locks— from  which  Gar^ias  Ariaa  had  gained  the  name 
of  Doctor  Blanco — had  been  shorn  away;  but  Juan 
easily  recognized  the  waverer  of  past  days,  now 
strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  tiie  glorious 
power  of  Him  whom  at  last  he  had  learned  to  trust 
The  accomplished  Cristobal  D* Arellano,  and  Fernando 
de  San  Juan,  master  of  the  College  of  Doctrine,  fol- 
lowed calm  and  dauntless.  Steadfast,  too,  though  not 
without  a  little  natural  shrinking  from  the  doom  of  fire, 
was  a  mere  youth— Juan  Crisostomo. 

Then  came  one  clad  in  a  doctoi's  robe,  with  the  step 
of  a  conqueror  and  the  mien  of  a  king.  As  be  issued 
from  the  Triana  he  chanted,  in  a  clear  and  steady  voice, 
the  words  of  the  Hundred  and  ninth  Psalm:  '*  Hold  not 
thy  peace,  0  God  of  my  praise ;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
ungodly,  yea,  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful,  is  opened 
upon  me :  and  they  have  spoken  against  me  with  false 
tongues.    They  compassed  me  about  also  with  words  of 

hatred,  and  fought  against  me  without  a  cause 

Help  me,  0  Lord  my  God :  0  save  me  according  to  thy 
mercy ;  and  they  shall  know  how  that  this  is  thine 
hand,  and  that  thou,  Lord,  hast  done  it.  Though  they 
curse,  yet  bless  thou."  So  died  away  the  voice  of  Juau 
Gonsalez,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Christ's  noble  band  of 
witnesses  in  Spain. 

All  these  were  arrayed  in  the  garments  of  their  eccle- 
siastical orders,  to  be  solemnly  degraded  on  the  scaffold 
in  the  square  of  St.  Francis.  But  there  followed  one 
already  in  the  full  infamy,  or  glory,  of  the  xamana 
and  carroza,  with  painted  flames  and  demons ; — ^with  a 
thrill  of  emotion,  Juan  recognized  his  friend  and 
teacher,  Cristobal  Losada — looking  calm  and  fearless— 
a  hero  marching  to  his  last  battle,  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 

Yet  even  that  face  soon  faded  from  Juan's  thooght& 
For  there  walked  in  that  gloomy  death  procession  six 
females— persons  of  rank;  nearly  all  of  them  young  and 
beautiful,  but  worn  by  imprisonment^  and  more  than  one 
amongst  them  maimed  by  torture.  Tet  if  man  was 
cruel,  Christ,  for  whom  they  suffered,  was  pitiful.    Their 
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coantenances,  calm  and  even  radiant,  revealed  the  hid- 
den power  hy  which  they  were  sustained.  Their  names 
—which  deserve  a  place  beside  those  of  the  women  of 
old  who  were  last  at  his  cross  and  tint  beside  his  open 
sepalchre— were.  Donna  Isabella  de  Baena,  in  whose 
house  the  chnreh  was  wont  to  meet ;  the  two  sisters  of 
Juan  Gonsalez ;  Donna  Maria  de  Yirves;  Donna  Maria 
de  Gomel ;  and,  last  of  all,  Donna  Maria  de  Bohorques, 
whose  face  shone  as  the  first  martyr's,  looking  up  into 
heaven.  She  alone,  of  all  the  female  martyr  band, 
appeared  wearing  the  gag,  an  honour  due  to  her  heroic 
efforts  to  console  and  sustain  her  companions  in  the 
court  of  the  Triana. 

Jnan's  brave  heart  well-nigh  burst  with  impotent 
indignant  anguish.  "  Ay  de  mi,  my  Spain  !"  he  cried; 
"  thon  seest  these  things,  and  endurest  them.  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning,  thou  art  fallen— fallen  from  thy 
high  place  amongst  the  nations." 

It  was  true.  From  the  man,  or  nation,  "  that  hath 
not,"  shaU  be  taken  *'  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have."  Had  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  Spain's  boast  and 
pride,  been  faithful  to  its  own  dim  light,  it  might  even 
then  have  saved  Spain.  But  its  light  became  darkness ; 
its  trust  was  betrayed  into  the  hand  of  superstition. 
Therefore,  in  the  just  judgment  of  God,  its  own  de- 
gradation quickly  followed.  Spain's  chivalry  lost  gradu- 
ally all  that  was  genuine,  all  that  was  noble  in  it;  until 
it  became  only  a  faint  and  ghastly  mockery,  a  sign  of 
corruption,  like  the  phosphoric  light  that  flickers  above 
the  grave. 

Absorbed  in  his  bitter  thoughts,  Juan  well-nigh 
missed  the  last  of  the  doomed  ones— last  because  high- 
est in  worldly  rank.  Sad  and  slow,  with  eyes  bent 
down,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  walked  along.  The 
flames  on  his  zamarra  were  reversed;  poor  symbol  of 
the  poor  mercy  for  which  he  sold  his  joy  and  triumph 
and  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  martyr  crown.  Yet 
surely  he  did  not  lose  the  glad  welcome  that  awaited 
him  at  the  close  of  that  terrible  day;  nor  the  right  to 
say,  with  the  erring  restored  apostle,  "Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 

All  the  living  victims  had  passed  now.  And  Don 
Carlos  Alvarez  was  not  amongst  them.  Juan  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief;  but  not  yet  did  his  straining  eyes  relax 
their  gaze.  For  Rome's  vengeance  reached  even  to  the 
grave.  Next,  there  ivere  borne  along  the  statues  of 
those  who  had  died  in  heresy,  robed  in  the  hideous 
zamarra,  and  followed  by  black  chests  containing  their 
bones  to  be  burned. 

Not  there ! — No — not  there  1  At  last  Juan's  trembling 
hands  let  go  the  framework  of  the  window  to  which  tliey 
had  been  clinging;  and,  the  intense  strain  over,  he  fall 
back  exhausted. 

The  stately  trwn  swept  by,  unmatched  by  him.  He 
never  saw,  what  all  Seville  was  gazing  on  with  admira- 
tion, the  grand  procession  of  the  judges  and  councillors 
cf  the  city,  in  their  robes  of  office;  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral ;  the  long  slow  train  of  priests  and  monks  that 


followed.  And  then,  in  a  space  left  empty  out  of  rever- 
ence, the  great  green  standard  of  the  Inquisition  was 
borne  aloft,  and  over  it  a  gilded  crucifix.  Then  came 
the  Inquisitors  themselves,  in  their  splendid  official 
dresses.  And  lastly,  on  horseback  and  in  gorgeous 
apparel,  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition. 

It  was  well  that  Juan's  eyes  were  turned  from  tlmt 
sight  What  avails  it  for  lips  white  with  passion  to 
heap  wild  curses  on  the  heads  of  those  for  ivhom  God's 
curse  already  "waits  in  calm  shadow,"  until  the  day  of 
reckoning  be  fully  come  ?  Curses,  after  all,  are  weapons 
dangerous  to  use,  and  apt  to  pierce  the  hand  that 
wields  them. 

His  first  feeling  was  one  of  intense  relief,  almost  of 
joy.  He  had  escaped  the  maddening  toi-ture  of  seeing 
his  brother  dragged  before  his  eyes  to  the  death  of 
anguish  and  shame.  But  to  that  succeeded  the  bitter 
thought,  growing  soon  into  full,  mournful  cunviction, 
'*  I  shall  see  his  face  no  more  on  earth.  He  is  dead- 
er dying." 

Yet  that  day  the  deep,  strong  current  of  his  brotherly 
love  was  crossed  by  another  tide  of  emotion.  Those 
heroic  men  and  women,  whom  he  watched  as  they  passed 
along  so  calmly  to  their  doom,  had  he  no  bond  of  sym- 
pathy with  them  ?  Was  it  so  long  since  he  had  pressed 
Losada's  hand  in  grateful  friendship,  had  thanked 
Donna  Isabella  de  Baena  for  the  teaching  received 
beneath  her  roof?  With  a  thrill  of  keen  and  sudden 
shame  the  gallant  soldier  saw  himself  a  recreant,  who 
had  flaunted  his  gay  uniform  on  the  parade  and  at  the 
field-day;  but  when  the  hour  of  conflict  came,  had 
stepped  aside,  and  let  the  sword  and  the  bullet  find  out 
braver  and  truer  hearts. 

He  could  not  die  tiius  for  his  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
it  cost  him  but  little  to  conceal  it,  to  live  in  every 
respect  like  an  orthodox  Catholic.  What,  then,  hail 
they  which  he  had  not  ?  Something  that  enabled  his 
young  brother— the  boy  who  used  to  weep  for  a  blow — 
to  stand  and  look  feailess  in  the  face  of  a  horrible  death. 
Something  that  enabled  even  poor,  wild,  passionate 
Gpnsalvo  to  forgive  and  pray  for  the  mnrderei*s  of  the 
woman  he  loved.    What  was  it  I 


CHAPTKR  XXXVII. 

SOHETUINQ  £ND£D  ATIP  SOMETUI.XQ  BEQUN. 

"  O  sweet  and  strange  it  is  to  tbink  that  ere  this  day  is  done. 
The  ▼Dice  that  now  is  speaking  may  be  beyond  tiie  sim; 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true. 
And  what  is  life  that  we  should  mourn,  why  make  we  such  ado?** 

Tennyson. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Donna  Inez  entered 
her  sick  brother's  room.  A  glitter  of  silk,  rose-coloured 
and  black,  of  costly  lace  and  of  gems  and  gold,  seemed 
to  surround  her.  But  as  she  threw  aside  .the  mantilla 
that  partially  shaded  her  face,  and  almost  sank  on  a 
seat  beside  the  bed,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  very 
faint  and  weary,  if  not  also  very  sick  at  heart. 
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''  Santa  Maria !  I  am  tired  to  death,"  she  mnrmnred. 
''The  heat  was  killing;  and  the  whole  bnsiness  inter- 
minably long." 

Gonsalvo  gazed  at  her  with  eager  eyes,  as  a  man  dying 
of  thirst  might  gase  on  one  who  holds  a  cap  of  water; 
but  for  a  while  he  did  not  speak.  At  last  he  said, 
pointing  to  some  wine  that  lay  near,  beside  an  untasted 
meal, — 

"  Drink,  then." 

''What,  my  brother!"  said  Donna  Inez,  reproach- 
fully, "  you  have  not  touched  food  to-day !  You— so  ill 
and  weak !" 

"I  am  a  man— even  still,"  said  Gonsalvo,  with  a 
little  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

Donna  Inez  drank,  and  for  a  few  mimites  fanned  her- 
self in  silence,  distress  and  embarrassment  in  her  face. 

At  last  Gonsalvo,  who  had  never  withdrawn  his  eager 
gaze,  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Sister,  remember  your  promise." 

"  I  am  afraid— for  you." 

"  You  need  not,"  he  gasped.    **  Only  tell  nie  «W." 

Donna  Inez  passed  her  band  wearily  across  her  brow. 

"Everything  floats  before  me,"  she  said.  "What 
with  the  music,  and  the  mass,  and  the  incense;  and 
the  crosses,  and  banners,  and  gorgeous  robes;  and  then 
the  taking  of  the  oaths,  and  the  sermon  of  the  faith." 

"  Still— you  kept  my  charge  ? " 

"I  did,  brother."  She  lowered  her  voice.  '*Hard 
as  it  was,  I  looked  at  her.  If  it  comforts  yon  to  know 
tluit,  all  through  that  long  day,  her  face  was  as  calm  as 
ever  I  have  seen  it,  listening  to  Fray  Constantino*s 
sermons,  you  may  take  that  comfort  to  your  heart. 
When  her  sentence  had  been  read  she  was  asked  to 
recant;  and  I  heard  her  answer  rise  clear  and  distinct, 
'I  neither  can,  nor  will  recant.'  Ave  Maria  Sanctis^ 
sima !  it  is  all  a  great  mystery." 

There  was  a  silence,  then  she  resumed, — 

"  And  Seuor  Cristobal  Losada— "  but  the  thought  of 
the  kind  and  skilful  physician  who  had  watched  beside 
her  own  sick-bed,  and  brought  back  her  babe  from  the 
gates  of  the  grave,  almost  overcame  her.  Turning 
quickly  to  other  victims,  she  went  on, — 

"  There  were  four  monks  of  St.  Jerome.  Think  of 
the  W' hite  Doctor,  that  every  one  believed  so  good  a  man, 
so  pious  and  orthodox !  Another  of  them,  Fray  Cristo- 
bal D' Arellano,  was  accused  in  his  sentence  of  some 
wicked  words  against  onr  Lady  which,  it  would  seem,  he 
never  said.  He  cried  out  boldly,  before  them  all,  *  It 
is  false  I  I  never  advanced  such  a  blasphemy;  and  I 
am  ready  to  prove  the  contrary  with  the  Bible  in  my 
hand.*  Every  one  seemed  too  much  amazed  even  to 
think  of  ordering  him  to  be  gagged  :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  gbid  the  poor  wretch  had  his  word  for  the  last 
time.  I  cannot  help  wishing  they  had  equally  forgotten 
to  silence  Doctor  Juan  Gonsalez ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  speaking  any  blasphemy,  but  merely 
a  word  of  comfort  to  a  poor  pale  girl,  his  sister,  as  they 
toll  me.    Two  of  them  are  to  die  with  him— God  help 


them ! — Holy  saints  forgive  me;  I  fotgot  we  were  told 
not  to  pray  for  them,"  and  she  crossed  herself. 

"Does  my  sister  really  believe  that  compassionate 
word  a  sin  in  God's  sight?" 

"  How  am  I  to  know  ?  I  believe  whatever  the  Chnrch 
says,  of  course.  And  surely  there  is  enough  in  these 
days  to  inspire  as  with  a  pious  honor  of  heresy.  Pues^* 
she  resumed,  "there  was  that  long  and  terrible  cere- 
mony of  degrading  from  the  priesthood.  And  yet  that 
Gonsalez  passed  through  it  all  as  calm  and  unmoved  as 
though  he  were  but  putting  on  his  robes  to  say  mass. 
His  mother  and  his  two  brothers  are  still  in  prison,  it  is 
said,  awaiting  their  doom.  Of  all  the  relaxed^  I  am 
told  that  only  Don  Juan  Ponee  de  Leon  siiowed  any 
sign  of  penitence.  For  the  sake  of  his  noble  house,  one 
is  glad  to  think  he  is  hot  so  hardened  as  the  rest  Ay 
de  mi !  Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot  help 
pitying  their  unhappy  souls." 

"Pity  your  own  soul,  not  thens,"  said  Gonsalvo. 
"For  I  tell  you  Christ  himself,  in  all  his  glory  and 
majesty,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  will  stand  up 
to  receive  them  this  night,  as  be  did  to  wdoome  St 
Stephen  long  ago." 

"  Ob,  my  poor  brother,  what  dreadful  words  jon  speak ! 
It  is  a  mortal  sin  even  to  listen  to  you.  Take  thouglit, 
I  implore  you,  of  your  own  situation." 

"  I  have  taken  thought,"  interrupted  Gonsalvo,  faintly. 
"But  I  can  bear  no  more— just  now.  Leave  me,  I 
pray  you,  alone  with  God." 

"  If  you  would  even  try  to  say  an  Ave.  But  I  fear 
you  are  ill^suffering.    I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  thus." 

"Do  not  heed  me;  I  shall  be  better  soon.  And  a 
vow  is  upon  me  that  I  must  keep  to-day."  Once  more 
he  flung  the  wasted  hand  across  his  face  to  conceal  it 

Irresolute  whether  to  go  or  stay,  she  stood  for  some 
minutes  watching  him  silently.  At  length  she  caught 
a  low  murmur,  and  hoping  that  he  prayed,  she  bent 
over  him  to  hear.  Only  three  words  reached  her  ear. 
They  were  these—"  Father,  forgive  them." 

After  an  interval,  Gonsalvo  looked  up  once  more. 
"  I  thought  you  were  gone,"  he  said.  "  Go  now,  I  en- 
treat of  you.  But  so  soon  as  yon  kno^w  the  endy  spare 
not  to  come  and  tell  me.    For  I  wait  for  that." 

Thus  entreated.  Donna  Inez  had  no  choice  but  to 
leave  him  alone,  which  she  did. 

Evening  had  worn  to  night,  and  night  was  beginning 
to  wear  towards  daybreak,  when  at  last  Don  Gaivia 
Ramirez,  and  those  of  his  servants  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  Prado  San  Sebastian  to  see  the  end,  returned 
home. 

Donna  Inez  sat  awaiting  her  husband  in  the  patio. 
She  looked  pale  and  languid;  apparently  the  great  holi- 
day of  Seville  had  been  anything  but  a  joyful  day  to 
her. 

Don  Garcia  divested  himself  of  his  oloak  and  swonl, 
and  dismissed  the  servants  to  their  beds.  But  when 
his  wife  invited  him  to  paiiake  of  the  supper  she  hal 
prepared,  he  turned  upon  her  with  very  unusual  ill- 
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humour.  '^  It  is  little  like  tby  wonted  wit,  senora  mia, 
to  bid  a  man  to  his  breakfast  at  midnight/'  he  said. 
Tet  he  drank  deeply  of  tbe  Xeras  wine  that  stood  on 
the  hoard  beside  the  Teniion  pasty  aaid  tbe  manchet 
bread.  • 

At  laat,  after  long  patience,  Donna  Inex  won  from 
his  lipe  what  she  desired  to  hear.  <'0h  yes;  all  is 
orer.  Our  Lady  defend  us !  I  have  never  seen  sncfa 
obstinacy;  nor  conld  I  have  believed  it  possible  unless  I 
had  seen  it.  The  criminals  enconraged  each  other  to 
tbe  veiy  last  Those  girls,  the  sisters  of  Gonsalez,  re- 
peated their  Credo  at  the  stake;  whereupon  the  attend- 
ant Bretluren  entreated  them  to  have  so  much  pity  oa 
their  own  souls  as  to  say,  *  I  believe  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.'  They  answered,  *  We  will  do  as  our 
brother  does.'  So  the  gag  was  removed,  and  Doctor 
Juan  cried  aloud,  *  Add  nothing  to  the  good  oonfeision 
you  have  made  already.'  But  for  all  that,  order  was 
given  to  strangle  them;  and  one  of  the  friars  told  us 
they  died  in  tlie  true  faith.  I. suppose  it  is  not  a  sin 
to  hope  they  did." 

After  a  pause,  he  continued,  in  a  deeper  tone, ''  Seiior 
Cristobal  amazed  me  as  much  as  any  of  them.  At  the 
very  stake,  some  of  the  Brethren  undertook  to  argue 
with  him.  But  seeing  that  we  were  all  listening,  and 
might  hear  somewhat  to  the  hurt  of  our  souls,  they 
began  to  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Our  physician 
immediately  did  the  same.  I  am  no  scholar  myself; 
but  there  were  learned  men  there  who  marked  every 
word,  and  one  of  them  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
doomed  man  spoke  with  as  much  elegance  and  pro- 
priety as  if  he  had  been  contending  for  an  academic 
prize,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  lighting  of  tbe  fire 
which  was  to  consume  him.  This  nnheaid-of  calmness 
and  composure,  whence  is  it?  The  devil's  own  work, 
or'' — ^he  broke  off  suddenly  and  resumed  in  a  different 
tone,  "  Senora  mia,  have  you  thought  of  the  hour  ? 
In  nearen's  name,  let  us  to  onr  beds !" 

^'  I  cannot  go  to  rest  until  yon  tell  roe  one  tiling  more. 
Donna  Maria  de  Bohorques  ?" 

''  Yaya,  vaya !  have  we  not  had  enough  of  it  all  2 " 

''  Kay;  I  have  made  a  promise.  I  must  eoftreat  yon 
to  tell  me  how  Donna  Maria  de  Bohorques  met  her 
doom." 

<*With  unflinching  hardihood.  Don  Juan  Ponce 
tried  to  urge  her  to  yield  somewhat  But  she  re- 
fused, saying  it  was  not  now  a  time  for  reasoning, 
and  that  they  ought  rather  to  meditate  on  the  Lord's 
death  and  passion.  (They  believe  in  tkaty  it  seems.) 
When  she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  the  monks  and 
friarB  crowded  round  her,  and  pressed  her  only  to  repeat 
the  Credo.  She  did  so;  but  began  to  add  some  ex- 
planations, which,  I  dnppose,  were  heretical.  Then 
immediately  tbe  command  was  given  to  strangle  her ; 
and  so,  in  one  moment,  while  she  was  yet  speaking, 
death  came  to  her." 

*'  Then  she  did  not  suffer  ?  She  escaped  the  fat ! 
Thank  God !" 


I'ive  minutes  afterwards,  Donna  Inez  stood  by  her 
brother's  bed.  He  lay  in  the  same  posture,  his  face  still 
shaded  by  his  hand. 

"Brother,"  she  said  gently— " brother,  all  is  over. 
She  did  not  suffer.    It  was  done  in  one  moment" 

There  was  no  answer. 

''  Brother,  are  yon  not  glad  she  did  not  feel  the  fire  ? 
Can  you  not  thank  Qod  for  it  ?    Speak  to  me." 

Still  no  answer. 

He  could  not  be  asleep  !  Impossible  !  ''  Speak  to 
me,  Gonsalvo  \— Brother  f* 

She  drew  dose  to  him;  she  -touched  his  hand  to  re- 
move it  from  his  face.  The  next  moment  a  cry  of  horror 
rang  through  the  house.  It  brought  the  servants  and 
Don  Gar9ia  himself  to  the  room. 

"  He  is  dead !  God  and  our  Lady  have  mercy  on  his 
soul  I "  said  Don  Garcia,  after  a  brief  examination. 

^*  If  only  he  had  had  the  Holy  Sacrament,  I  could 
have  borne  it!"  said  Donna  Inez;  and  then,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  the  couch,  she  wept  bitterly. 

So  passed  the  beggar  with  the  King's  sons,  througli 
the  golden  gate  into  the  King's  own  presence-chamber. 
His  wrecked  and  troublous  life  over,  his  passionate 
heart  at  rest  for  ever— the  erring,  repentant  Gonsalvo 
found  entrance  into  the  same  heaven  as  D' Arellano,  and 
Gonsalez,  and  Losada,  with  their  radiant  martyr-crowns. 
In  the  many  mansions  there  was  a  place  for  him,  as  for 
those  heroic  and  triumphant  ones.  He  wore  the  same 
robe  as  they— a  robe  washed  and  made  white,  not  in 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  but  in  the  blcod  of  the  Lamb. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

KUEBA  AQAiy. 

"  Hai>p7  places  have  grown  holy  ; 
If  ye  vent  where  once  ye  went, 
Only  tears  would  fall  down  slowly, 

As  at  solemn  Sacrament. 
Household  names,  that  used  to  flutter 

Tlirough  your  laughter  unawares, 
God's  divine  one  ye  can  utter 

With  leas  tiembUng,  in  your  prayers." 

£.  II  Baownlko. 

A  CHILL  and  dreary  torpor  stole  over  Juan's  fiery  spirit 
after  the  AtUo.  The  settled  conviction  that  his  brother 
was  dead  took  possession  of  his  mind.  Moreover,  his 
soul  had  lost  its  hold  upon  tbe  faith  which  he  once  cm- 
braced  so  warmly.  He  had  consciously  ceased  to  be 
true  to  his  best  convictions,  and  those  convictions,  in 
turn,  had  ceased  to  support  him.  His  confidence  in 
himself,  his  trust  in  his  own  heart,  had  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations.  And  he  was  very  far  from  having 
gained  in  its  stead  that  strong  confidence  in  God  which 
would  have  infinitely  more  than  counterbalanced  its 
lofis. 

Thus  two  or  three  slow  and  mehmcholy  months  wore 
away.  Then  it  happened,  for  tbe  second  time  in  his 
life,  that  the  soft  hand  of  Beatrix  drew  him  back  from 
absolute  despair,  perhaps  from  destruction.    It  became 
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evident,  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  lait  earthly 
treasure  that  remained  to  him  swept  out  of  his  reach 
for  ever,  he  must  rouse  himself  from  his  lethargy  so  far 
as  to  grasp  and  hold  it ;  for  n9w  Don  Manuel  corn- 
manded  his  ward  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  his  rival, 
Scuor  Luis  Rotelo. 

In  her  anguish  and  dismay,  Beatrix  fled  for  refuge  to 
her  kind-hearted  cousiu,  Donna  Inez. 

Donna  Inez  received  her  into  her  house,  where  she 
soothed  and  comforted  her ;  and  soon  found  means  to 
despatch  an  "  esquelita,*'  or  billet,  to  Don  Juan  to  the 
following  e£fect :— "  Donna  Beatriz  is  here.  Remember, 
my  cousin,  Hhat  a  leap  over  a  ditch  is  better  than 
another  man's  prayer.' " 

To  which  Juan  replied  immediately : — 

*'  Seiiora  and  my  cousin,  I  kiss  your  feet  Lend  me 
a  helping  hand,  and  I  take  the  leap." 

Donna  Inez  desired  nothing  better.  Being  a  Spanish 
lady,  she  loved  an  intrigue  for  its  own  sake ;  being  a 
very  kindly  disposed  lady,  she  loved  an  intrigue  for  a 
benevolent  object.  With  her  active  oo-operation  and 
assistance,  and  her  husband's  connivance,  it  was  quickly 
arranged  that  Don  Juan  should  carry  off  Donna  Beatriz 
from  their  house  to  a  little  country  clu^l  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  a  priest  would  be  in  readiness  to  per- 
form the  solemn  rite  which  should  unite  them  for  ever. 
Thence  they  were  to  proceed  at  once  to  Nuera,  Don 
Juan  disguising  himself  for  the  journey  as  the  lady's 
attendant.  Donna  Inez  did  not  anticipate  that  her 
father  and  brothers  would  take  any  hostile  steps  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  affair — ^glad  though  they  might 
liave  been  to  prevent  it— since  there  was  nothing  which 
they  hated  and  dreaded  so  much  as  a  public  scandal 

All  Juan's  ktent  fire  and  energy  woke  up  again  to 
meet  the  peril  and  to  secure  the  prize.  He  was  success- 
ful in  everything ;  the  plan  had  been  well  laid,  and  was 
^vell  and  promptly  carried  out  And  thus  it  happened, 
that  amidst  December  snows  he  bore  his  beautiful  bride 
home  to  Nuera  in  triumph.  If  triumph  it  could  be 
called,  overcast  by  the  ever-present  memory  of  the  one 
who  '*  was  not,"  which  rested  like  a  deep  shadow  upon  all 
juy,  and  subdued  and  chastened  it  Few  things  in  life 
are  sadder  than  a  great,  long-expected  blessing  coming 
thus ;— like  a  friend  from  a  foreign  hind  whose  return 
has  been  eagerly  anticipated,  but  who,  after  years  of 
Rbsence,  meets  us  changed  in  countenance  and  in  heart, 
un  recognizing  and  unrecognized. 

Dolores  welcomed  her  young  master  and  his  bride 
with  affection  and  thankfulness.  But  lie  noticed  that 
the  dark  hair,  at  the  time  of  his*  last  visit  still  only 
threaded  with  silver,  had  grown  white  as  the  mountain 
snows.  In  former  days  Dolores  could  not  have  told 
which  of  the  noble  youtlis,  her  lady's  galUrnt  sons,  had 
1*ccn  the  dearer  to  her.  But  now  she  knew  full  well, 
lier  heart  was  in  the  grave  with  the  boy  she  had  taken 
a,  helpless  babe  from  his  dying  mothet^s  arms.  But, 
after  all,  was  he  in  the  grave  ?  This  was  the  question 
v.liich  she  asked  herself  day  by  day,  and  many  times  a 


day.    She  was  not  quite  so  sore  of  the  answer  as  Senor 
Don  Juan  aeemed  to  be. 

Fray  Sebastian  was  also  at  Nuera,  and  proved  a  resl 
help  and  comfort  to  its  inmates.  His  very  presence 
served  to  shieRi  the  household  from  any  suspicions  that 
might  have  been  awakened  with  regard  tq  their  £utli. 
For  who  could  doubt  the  orthodoxy  of  Don  Juan 
Alvarez,  while  be  not  only  contributed  liberally  to  the 
support  of  his  parish  church,  but  also  kept  a  pious 
Franciscan  in  his  family,  in  the  capacity  of  private 
chaplain  ?  Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Fray's  duties  were  anything  but  onerous ;  now,  as  in 
former  days,  he  showed  himself  a  man  fond  of  quiet, 
who  for  the  most  part  held  his  peace,  and  let  every  one 
do  what  was  right  in  hU  own  eyes. 

He  was  now  on  far  more  cordial  terms  with  Dolores 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  This  was  partly  because 
he  had  learned  that  worse  physical  evib  than  ollas  of 
lean  mutton,  or  cheese  of  goai^s  milk,  might  be  borne 
with  2iatience,  even  with  thankfulness.  But  partly  also 
because  Dolores  now  really  tried  to  consult  his  tastes  and 
to  promote  his  comfort  7£any  a  savoury  dish  '^  which  the 
Fray  used  to  like"  did  she  trouble  herself  to  prepare; 
many  a  flask  of  wine  from  their  diminishing  store  did 
she  gladly  produce,  "  for  the  kind  words  that  he  spake 
to  him  in  his  sorrow  and  loneliness." 

In  spite  of  the  depressing  influences  around  ber, 
Donna  Beatriz  could  not  but  be  very  happy.  For  was 
not  Don  Jnan  hers,  all  her  own,  her  own  for  ever? 
And  with  the  zeal  love  inspires,  and  the  skill  love  im- 
parts, she  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  brightening  his 
darkened  life.  Not  quite  without  effect  Even  from 
that  stern  and  gloomy  brow  the  shadows  at  lengtli 
began  to  roll  away. 

Don  Jnan  could  not  speak  of  his  sorrow.  For  weeks 
indeed  after  his  return  to  Nuera  his  brothel's  name  did 
not  pass  his  lips.  Better  had  it  been  otherwise,  both  for 
himself  and  for  Dolores.  Her  heart,  aching  wit^  its  own 
lonely  anguish  and  its  vague,  dark  surmisings,  often 
longed  to  know  her  young  master^s  true  innermost 
thought  about  his  brother's  fate.  But  she  did  not  dare 
to  ask  him. 

At  last,  however,  this  painful  silence  was  partially 
broken  through.  One  morning  the  old  servant  accosted 
her  master  with  an  air  of  some  displeasure.  It  was 
in  the  inner  room  within  the  hall.  Holding  in  her 
hand  a  little  book,  she  said,  ''May  it  please  yonr 
Excellency  to  pardon  my  freedom,  but  it  is  not  well  done 
of  you  to  leave  this  lying  open  on  your  table.  I  am  a 
simple  woman ;  still  I  am  at  no  loss  to  know  what  and 
whence  it  is.  If  you  will  not  destroy  it,  and  cannot  keep 
it  safe  and  secret ;  I  implore  of  your  worshio  to  give  it 
to  me." 

Juan  held  out  his  hand  for  it  '*  It  is  dearer  to  me 
than  any  earthly  possession,"  he  said  briefly. 

''  It  had  need  to  be  dearer  than  your  life,  senor,  if 
you  mean  to  leave  it  about  in  that  fashion." 

*^I  have   lost  the   right   to   say  so  mudi,"  Juas 
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answered.  ''And  yet^  I>olore8— tell  me,  would  it  break 
your  heart  if  I  sold  this  place— you  know  it  is  mortgaged 
heavily  already— and  quitted  the  oountiy  ? " 

Juan  expected  a  start,  if  not  a  cry,  of  surprise  and 
dismay.  That  Alvarez  de  Menaya  should  sell  the  inheri- 
tance of  bis  fathers  seemed  indeed  a  monstrous  proposal. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  would  be  an  act  of  insanity,  if 
not  a  crime.  What  then  would  it'  appear  to  one  who 
loved  the  name  of  Santillanos  y  Menaya  far  better  than 
her  life  ? 

But  the  still  face  of  Dolores  never  changed.  '*  Nothing 
would  break  my  heart  noir,"  she  sud  calmly. 

**  You  would  come  with  us  ? " 

She  did  not  even  ask  vhUher.  She  did  not  care :  all 
her  thoughts  were  in  the  past. 

'<  That  is  of  course,  senor,"  she  answered.  *^  If  I  Iiad 
but  first  assurance  of  one  thing." 

'*  Name  it ;  and  if  I  can  assure  you  I  will." 

Instead  of  naming  it  she  turned  silently  away.  But 
presently  taming  again^she  asked,  "Will  your  Excellency 
please  to  tell  me,  is  it  that  book  that  is  driving  you  into 
exile  I" 

"  It  is.  I  am  bound  to  confess  the  tnith  before  men ; 
and  that  is  impossible  here." 

"  But  are  you  sure  then  that  it  is  the  truth  ?** 

**Sure.  I  have  read  Qod's  message  both  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  light  I  have  seen  it  traced  in 
characters  of  blood— and  fire." 

*•  But— forgive  the  question,  seiior- does  it  make  you 
happy?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

^^  Because,  Senor  Don  Juan,"— she  spoke  with  an  effort, 
but  firmly^  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  face,—**  he  who 
gave  you  yon  book  found  therein  that  which  made  him 
happy.  I  know  it ;  he  was  here,  and  I  watched  him. 
When  he  came  first,  he  was  ill,  or  else  very  sorrowful,  I 
know  not  why.  But  he  learned  from  that  book  that 
Qod  Almighty  loved  him,  and  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ  was  his  friend ;  and  then  his  sorrow  passed  away, 
and  his  heart  grew  full  of  joy,  so  full  that  he  must  needs 
be  telling  me— ay,  and  even  that  poor  dolt  of  a  cura 
down  there  in  the  village — about  the  good  news.  And 
I  think  " — but  here  she  stopped,  frightened  at  her  own 
boldness. 

'*  What  think  you  ?"  asked  Juan,  with  difficulty  re* 
straining  his  emotion. 

*•'"  Well,  Seiior  Don  Juan,  I  think  that  if  that  good 
news  be  true,  it  would  not  be  so  bard  to  suffer  for  it. 
Blessed  Virgin  !  Could  it  be  aught  but  joy  to  me,  for 
instance, -to  lie  in  a  dark  dungeon,  or  even  to  be  hanged 
or  burned,  if  that  conld  work  out  his  deliverance  ?  There 
be  worse  things  in  the  world  than  pain  or  prisons.    For 

where  there's  love,  senor Moreover,  it  comes  upon  me 

sometimes  that  the  Lords  Inquisitors  may  have  mistaken 
his  case.  Wise  and  learned  they  may  be,  and  good  and 
holy  they  are,  of  course — ^'twere  sin  to  doubt  it^yet  they 
may  mistake  sometimes.  'Twas  but  the  other  day,  my 
old  eyes  growing  dim  apace,  that  I  took  a  blessed  gleam 


of  sunlight  that  had  fallen  on  yon  oak  table  for  a  stain, 
and  set  to  work  to  rub  it  off;  the  Lord  foigive  me  for 
meddling  with  one  of  the  best  of  his  works  I  And,  for 
aught  we  know,  just  so  may  they  be  doing,  mistaking 
God's  light  upon  the  soul  for  the  devil's  stain  of  heresy. 
But  the  sunlight  is  stronger  than  they,  after  all" 

^'  Dolores,  you  are  half  a  Lutheran  already  yourself," 
answered  Juan  in  surprise. 

''  I,  seiior !  The  Lord  forbid !  I  am  an  old  Christian, 
and  a  good  Catholic,  and  so  I  hope  to  die.  But  if  you 
must  hear  all  the  truth,  I  would  walk  in  a  yellow 
sanbenito  with  a  taper  in  my  hand,  before  I  would 
acknowledge  that  he  ever  said  one  word  or  thought  one 
thought  that  was  not  Catholic  and  Christian  too.  All 
his  crime  was  to  find  out  that  the  good  Lord  loved  him, 
and  to  be  happy  on  account  of  it  If  that  be  your  re- 
ligion also,  Seiior  Don  Juan,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it  And,  as  I  have  said,  Qod  granting  me,  in 
his  great  mercy,  one  assurance  first,  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you  and  your  lady  to  the  world's  end." 

With  these  words  on  her  lips  she  left  the  room.  For 
a  time  Jnan  sat  silent  in  deep  thought  Then  he  opened 
the  Testament,  and  turned  over  its  leaves  until  he  found 
the  parable  of  the  sower.  "  *  Some  fell  upon  stony  places,' " 
he  read,  <'' where  they  had  not  much  earth;  and  forth- 
with they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of 
earth :  and  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched  ; 
and,  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away.* 
There,"  he  said  within  himself,  'Mu  those  words  is 
written  the  history  of  my  life,  from  the  day  my  brother 
confessed  his  faith  to  me  in  the  garden  of  San  Isodro. 
God  help  me,  and  forgive  my  hacksliding !  But  at  least 
it  is  not  too  late  to  go  humbly  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  to  ask  bim,  who  alone  can  do  it,  to  break  up  the 
fallow  ground." 

He  closed  the  book,  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  Presently  his  eye  was  attracted  to  those  dear 
mystic  words  on  the  pane,  which  both  the  brothers  had 
loved  and  dreamed  over  from  theu  childhood,— 


"El  Dorado 
Yo  h6  troTado." 


And  at  that  moment  the '  sun  was  shining  on  them  as 
brightly  as  it  used  to  do  in  those  old  days  gone  by  for 
ever. 

No  vague  dream  of  any  good,  foreshadowed  by  the 
omen  to  him  or  to  his  house,  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
practical  Don  Juan.  But  he  seemed  to  hear  once  more 
the  voice  of  his  young  brother  saying  close  beside  him, 
''  Look,  Ruy,  the  light  is  on  our  father's  words."  And 
memory  bore  him  back  to  a  morning  long  ago,  when 
some  slight  boyish  quarrel  had  been  ended  thus. 

Over  his  stem,  handsome  face  there  passed  a  look 
that  shaded  and  softened  it,  and  his  eyes  grew  dim — 
dim  with  tears. 

But  just  then  Donna  Beatrix,  radiant  from  a  morning 
walk,  and  with  her  hands  full  of  early  spring  flowers, 
tripped  in,  singing  a  Spanish  ballad, — 
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.  "  Y«  men  that  row  the  galleys, 
I  see  raj  lady  fair ; 
She  gazes  at  the  fountain 

That  leaps  for  pleasnre  there.'*. 

Beatriz  was  a  ehildof  the  city;  and,  moreover,  her  life 
hitherto  had  been  an  unloved  and  unloving  one.  Now 
her  nature  was  expanding  under  the  wholesome  in- 
fluences of  home  life,  and  home  love,  and  of  simple, 
healthful  pleasures.  "Look,  Bon  Juan,  what  pretty 
things  grow  in  your  fields  here  I  I  have  never  seen  the 
like,"  8he  said,  breaking  off  her  song  to  exhibit  her 
treasures. 

Don  Juan  looked  carelessly  at  them,  lovingly  at  her. 
"  I  would  fain  hear  a  morning  hymn  from  those  sweet, 
tuneful  lips,"  he  pleaded. 

'*  Most  willingly,  amigo  niio, — 

'  Ave  sanctisiima-'' " 


"  Hush,  my  beloved;  hush,  I  entreat  of  yon."  And 
laying  his  band  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  he  gazed  in  her 
face  with  a  mixture  of  fond  and  tender  admiration  and 
of  gentle  reproach  difficult  to  describe.  ^^  Not  that. 
For  the  sake  of  all  that  lies  between  ns  and  the  old 
faith,  not  that.    Rather  let  us  sing  together, — 

'  Vexilla  Regis  prodeont' 

For  you  know  that  between  us  and  our  King  there 
stands,  and  there  needs  to  stand,  no  human  mediator. 
Do  you  not,  my  beloved  1 " 

"  I  know  that  you  are  right,"  answered  Beatriz,  still 
reading  her  faith  in  Don  Juan*s  eyes.  ''But  we  can 
sing  afterwards,  whatever  you  like,  and  as  much  as  you 
will  I  pray  you,  let  us  come  forth  now  into  the  sun- 
shine togetlier.    Look,  what  a  glorious  morning  it  is  ! 

D. 
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SILENCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAHENT  AS  TO  EITES  AND  CEBEHOKIES. 

TENTH    ARTICLE. 


j|N  the  New  Testament,  every  reader 
feels  that  he  is  brought  more  directly 
and  immediately  into  contact  with 
spiritual  things.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, truth  is  under  a  veil,  and  that  sometimes 
a  very  thick  one.  In  the  New,  truth  is  un- 
veiled, as  if  designed  for  a  more  advanced 
spiritual  intelligence  and  culture.  In  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  all  is  made  according  to  a 
prescribed  pattern,  and  done  according  to  rule. 
Directions  are  given  not  only  for  the  pattern  of 
the  candlestick,  but  of  the  bells  and  pome- 
granates on  the  skirts  of  the  high-priest's  robes. 
The  reason  is  obvioas.  As  a  system  of  typical 
and  symbolic  worship,  any  deviation  from  the 
pattern,  or  departure  from  the  rule,  would  so  far 
have  altered  their  meanings,  and  no  longer  fore- 
shadowed coming  events  with  the  same  fidelity. 

This  accuracy  in  the  copy  was  the  necessity  of 
a  symbolic  worship,  to  preserve  its  truthfulness. 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  worship 
is  to  be  purely  spiritual,  there  is  more  freedom. 
Prayer  is  the  only  part  of  the  Temple  service  that 
is  left  free  and  unprescribed.  No  directions  are 
given  as  to  attitudes  or  gestures,  such  as  abound 
in  the  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  No  forms 
of  devotion,  long  or  short,  are  set  down  either  for 
the  use  of  priest  or  people.  Yet  the  Temple  is 
called  "the  house  of  prayer;** — "my  Father's 
house,"  says  Christ.     The  more  spiritual  the  ser- 


vice, the  more  free  and  unprescribed,  lest  it 
degenerate  into  a  mechanical  routine,  or  mere 
bodily  service 

In  singing  the  praises  of  God,  forms  are  a 
matter  of  necessity.  To  meet  that  necessity  we 
have  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  unites  in  one  the 
elements  both  of  prayer  and  praise.  In  it  the 
Christian  Church  possesses  for  the  use  of  all  ages 
a  noble  liturgy  both  of  praise  and  prayer;  and 
nothing  forbids  her  adding  other  songs  of  prayer 
and  praise  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  and  suited 
to  all  her  varied  wants  and  experiences. 

In  the  New  Testament,  ritualism  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  and  Uie  worshipper  is  brought 
into  direct  communion  with  his  €h>d  and  Saviour. 
Tlie  Christian  Church  knows  nothing  of  temples 
and  sacrifices,  priests  and  altars  ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  still  "  the  house  of  prayer."  The 
Christian  convert  is  known  by  his  prayers. 
"  Behold,  he  prayeth,"  is  the  sign  by  which  Paul 
the  Apostle  is  distinguished  from  Saul  the  perse- 
cutor. Our  Lord  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray, 
saying,  "After  this  manner  pray  ye,"  "In  this 
wise" — giving  them  a  model,  not  a  liturgy.  The 
simplicity,  brevity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  indicate  the  moiM,  not  the  for- 
mula ;  yet  such  is  the  tendency  of  men  to  forms, 
that  this  short  prayer  has  become  the  chief  of  all 
the  forms  of  prayer;  and  the  "Paternoster," 
along  with  the  "  Ave  Maria,"  has  become  the  de- 
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TotioDftl  charm  whose  repetition  is  to  prevail  with 
Heaven.  Dr.  Whatelj  remarks,  that  "the  re- 
formers of  the  English  Liturgy,  in  deference  to 
this  feelings  introduced  the  Lord's  Prayer  four 
times  into  the  Morning  Service,  not  omitting  it 
even  in  the  Baptismal  Service  and  the  churching 
of  women,  as  if  nothing  was  rightly  done  without 
it" 

It  is  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists  that  be* 
fore  meat  our  Lord  always  offered  a  prayer  to  his 
Rither,  sometimes  called  his  "  giving  of  thanks," 
:<ometimes  "asking  a  blessing."  Why  is  this 
prayer  not  given  on  any  of  these  occasions  1 
Stier  replies,  "  Perhaps  our  Lord,  with  ezemplaiy 
simplicity,  used  no  new  form  of  his  own,  but  the 
form  in  daily  use  in  his  own  country,  and  to 
which  be  was  accustomed  from  his  youth."  It 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  for  the  same  reason 
as  withheld  the  prayer  which  he  offered  before 
instituting  the  Supper,  because  we  might  have 
turned  both  into  standing  and  perpetual  forms, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  worshipper. 

Under  the  Old  Testament  there  were  UmeB  of 
prayer — the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice, 
the  seasons  of  the  greater  festivals,  the  new 
moons,  and  the  Sabbaths.  We  have  many 
notices  of  Old  Testament  worthies  observing 
times  of  devotion — "  Evening,  and  morning,  and 
at  noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud"  (Ps.  Iv.  17). 
Daniel  is  described  as  praying  three  times  a  day 
(Dan.  vL  10).  Yet  there  is  no  prescriptioHy  as  if 
such  was  to  be  the  law  or  rule  to  all,  lest  men 
should  set  themselves  to  prayer  as  to  a  task,  and 
turn  that  which  is  only  acceptable  when  free  and 
willing-hearted  into  a  bodily  service,  signifying 
nothing. 

In  the  larger  monasteries  of  Europe  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  devotion  is  'maintained,  day  and 
nighty  by  dividing  the  twenty-four  hours  into 
seven  parts,  in  accordance  with  the  words,  "Seven 
times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee ;"  thus  making  the 
exception  the  rule  of  religious  perfection.  In  the 
Xew  Testament,  prayer  is  represented  as  the 
necessity  of  Christian  health  and  life ;  yet  there 
is  no  prescribing  of  times  and  seasons,  as  if  all 
sneh  intermeddling  might  be  feital  to  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  turning  it  into  a  mechanical  devotion. 
In  bis  **  Travels  in  China,"  Hue  gives  a  singular 


illustration  of  the  effect  of  devotion  by  rule  in 
the  prayer-mills  of  Thibet,  whose  monks,  having 
to  repeat  their  prayers  beyond  all  human  power 
or  patience,  have  contrived  mills  into  which  they 
cast  paper  prayers,  to  fall  out  after  so  many 
turns  of  the  mill ;  a  step  beyond  the  Paternosters 
and  Ave  Marias  of  Europe,  yet  a  not  unnatural 
descent,  in  the  last  stage,  of  devotion  by  reitera- 
tion and  prescriptioa 

Peter  and  John,  after  the  manner  of  their 
country,  go  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray  at  the 
ninth  hour — our  three  o'clock ;  but  they  do  not 
say  to  Christians,  Go  and  do  likewise.  Some 
set  times  for  public,  family,  or  even  private  de- 
votions there  must  be,  lest  what  may  be  done  at 
any  time  be  done  at  no  time ;  and  a  wise  man 
will  conform  to  the  ways  of  those  around  him,  so 
far  as  he  caa  The  apostles  do  so  when  in  Pales- 
tine, not  seeking  any  innovation  for  innovation's 
sake,  that  might  be  a  stumbling  to  sincere  Chris- 
tians. They  prescribe  neither  the  "  seven  times 
a  day,"  nor  the  "  three  times,"  nor  "the  twice"  a 
day  of  the  Temple ;  but  leave  to  each  Christian 
and  to  each  age  to  do  all  for  edification,  according 
to  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  individuals, 
families,  and  nations. 

Sope  years  ago  a  curate  in  tlie  north  of  Eng- 
land, distinguished  by  his  youthful  zeal,  and  who 
was  the  means  of  awakening  many  to  spiritual 
thought,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  prescribed 
eiffhi  hours  a  day  to  be  spent  in  prayer.  If  he 
practised  what  he  advised,  the  fruit  was  an  ex- 
cited imagination — ^imagining  himself  to  be  some- 
what, and  carrying  away  some  weak-minded  per- 
sons to  the  forming  of  a  new  religious  house 
called  "The  Agapemene,"  in  Bristol,  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  raising  the  fallen,  and  only  cul- 
tivates the  spiritual  pride  of  the  few. 

The  New  Testament  is  silent  as  to  the  length 
of  our  prayers.  The  model  prayer  is  brief.  The 
personal  prayers  of  Christ,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John  xvii.),  are  brief, 
the  breathings  of  the  heart — ^not  in  mAny  words, 
nor  in  reiterations  of  the  same  thing.  If  at  any 
time  prolonged,  it  is  in  private  devotion,  not  in 
the  audience  of  men.  Long  prayers  and  repeti- 
tions our  Lord  rebukes,  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  Pharisees  and  hypocrites  of  his  time.  Prayers 
may,  indeed,  be  also  too  short,  so  much  so  as  to 
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mar  devotional  feeling;  yet  he  gives  no  rule. 
We  are  under  the  law  of  love  and  liberty,  and  are 
to  be  guided  by  experience  and  good  sense  in 
this  as  in  other  religious  matters,  doipg  all  for 
edification. 

This  silence  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies  is  the 
more  notable,  because  it  is  the  silence  of  writers 
accustomed  to  observe  times  and  seasons,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  bred  amidst  a  large  and  copious 
ritualistic  worship.  But  they  knew  and  taught 
that  these  were  but  the  shadows,  and  the  sub* 
stance  they  possessed  in  Christ.  These  prophetic 
types  had  received  a  glorious  fulfilment  in  Christ, 
who  was  now  directly  and  immediately  to  be  the 
great  object  of  Christian  worship,  as  of  Christian 
faith — and  that  without  a  veiL  How  little  this 
has  been  understood — how  little  this  silence  has 
availed  to  arrest  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  ritual 
more  copious  still  than  ancient  Judaism,  history 
and  the  present  state  of  the  Churches  tell  us. 
Tiie  Greek  Church  has  so  developed  its  forms  of 
devotion  that  the  liturgical  8er\'ices  of  the  year 
are  said  to  extend  over  no  fewer  than  twenty 
fulio  volumes,  and  to  require  a  life-long  study  for 
their  orderly  adjustment.  Since  the  Beformation 
the  pruniug-knife  has  been  applied  to  the  Roman 
liturgies;  but  more  than  enough  remains  to  show 
the  meaning  of  this  silence, — ^in  the  Missal,  the 
Breviary,  the  Ritual  of  the  Priest,  the  Book  of 
Roman  Ceremonial,  the  Pontifical,  besides  Ofiices 
of  the  Virgin,  and  Psalters  of  the  Virgin,  and  of 
various  saints,  until  devotion  is  encumbered  by 
its  many  helps.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  behalf 
of  forms  of  prayer  less  elaborate  and  prolix,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  such  services  merited  the 
Puritan  alliteration — that  the  liturgies  were  be- 
come the  lethargies  of  devotion ;  and  Christians 
loved  to  call  to  mind  the  time  when  the  Churches 
of  Christ  had  no  liturgies  but  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Nowhere  is  this  silence  so  significant  of  warn- 
ing as  in  the  two  sacraments  of  Christ's  own 
institution:  As  they  came  from  our  Lord,  these 
sacraments  are  simple,  even  severe  in  their  sim- 
plicity. Spiritual  things  are  embodied  in  ma- 
terial symbols,  but  in  a  body  so  transparent  that 
the  presence  of  the  spiritual  is  seen  and  felt  by 
every  eye  and  heart.  The  one  sacrament  sym- 
bolizes the  great  change  that  we  must  all  under- 


go; the  other,  the  great  sacrifice  to  be  kept  in 
perpetual  memory.  A  more  spiritual  embodi- 
ment of  great  facts  and  truths  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, nor  one  less  in  danger  of  being  tnmed 
aside  and  perverted;  yet  in  the  hands  of  men 
these  two  sacraments  become  the  foundation  of  a 
ritual  of  more  pomp  and  circumstance  than  all 
the  ritual  of  Judaism^-of  a  new  priesthood,  of 
new  sacrifices,  of  new  altars,  and  of  miracles  daily 
performed  at  them  greater  than  ever  Christ  or  bis 
apostles  wrought  These  simple  embodiments  of 
spiritual  things  are  become  monuments  of  the 
ritualistic  tendencies  of  the  past,  and  warnings 
against  their  return.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the 
ceremonies  of  these  two  sacraments  of  Christ^ 
institution  are  so  complicated,  that  the  bare 
enumeration  of  them  were  wearisome.  In  bap- 
tism, on  the  day  of  the  birth  the  priest  visits 
the  house  and  offers  up  prayers  on  behalf  of  the 
mother.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  child  is  taken 
to  the  chnich,  to  be  named  by  the  priest  This 
is  a  distinct  service,  and  the  child  is  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  Church.  On  the  fortieth  dav, 
the  mother,  who  is  supposed  to  be  well  enough, 
takes  the  child  and  sponsor  to  church,  when  it  is 
received  into  the  Church,  though  not  yet  bnj>* 
tized.  Another  preliminary  ceremony  is,  to 
exorcise  the  devil  from  the  child.  Three  prayers 
are  headed  in  the  Liturgy  with  this  title,  and  a 
fourth  might  be  added.  The  priest  then  blows 
into  the  child's  mouth,  forehead,  and  chest  Oil 
is  also  mingled  with  the  water,  and  poured  (»n 
the  child  three  times  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Oil 
is  also  applied  to  the  forehead,  face,  feet,  back, 
breast,  and  to  every  member  of  the  body ;  and 
various  prayers,  or  expressions  deemed  suitable, 
are  uttered  along  with  each  act  In  the  Coptic, 
or  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Greek  Church,  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  exorcising  the  devil  from  a 
child  is  used  thirty-seven  times.  After  all  this 
follows  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  making 
of  the  chrism,  or  holy  ointment^  is  an  elaborate 
performance.  Dr.  King*  enumerates  twenty- 
three  ingredients,  and  the  ceremony  lasts  from 
Monday  in  the  Passion  Week  till  the  Thursday. 
Every  ingredient  receives  the  episcopal  blessing; 


*  Dr.  King  wu,  il  not  At  prewnt,  the  American  mlssioiiUT  M 
Athena,  repeatedly  driven  thence  Xxj  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood 
exciting  the  populace. 
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and,  during  tbe  time  that  the  caldron  is  boiling, 
priests  repeat  tbe  Grospels  from  b^inning  to  end, 
stopping  neither  day  nor  night  Such  is  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the  Greek  Church  at 
this  day,  and  of  ail  the  churches  of  the  East 
planted  eighteen  centuries  ago  by  the  apostles  of 
Christ  The  amount  of  scriptural  instruction, 
compared  to  their  ritualism,  reminds  us  of  Fal- 
staff's  bill  found  in  his  pocket  by  the  prince, 
containing^  amongst  other  items,  "one  penny- 
worth of  bread,  to  two  gallons  of  sack."*  A 
single  sentence  includes  almost  all  that  our  Sav- 
iour says  of  baptism  (Matt  zzriiL  19).  Those 
that  would  turn  Christianity  into  a  reUgion  of 
sacraments,  might  well  wonder  to  find  Paul  tell- 
ing his  Corintliian  converts,  that  in  all  his  jour- 
neyings,  and  of  all  his  converts,  he  baptized 
only  Crispus  and  Qaius,  and  the  household  of 
Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  14-16).  So  little  account 
did  he  take  of  his  baptisms,  that  he  was  uncer- 
tain "whether  he  baptized  any  other."  "For 
Christ,"  says  he,  "  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel."  Even  Peter  did  not  baptize 
the  household  of  Cornelius,  leaving  to  others  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Gentile  converts,  only  com- 
manding them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  (Acts  z.  48).  Like  Paul,  he  reserved  him- 
self for  the  higher  work  of  preaching  the  gospel; 
deemed  by  ritualists  the  lower  work.  Does  not 
the  choice  of  Peter  and  Paul  rebuke  this  prefer- 
ence of  external  things  to  the  substance  of  the 
gospel  ]  Does  not  their  choice  rebuke  the  super- 
stitious use  made  of  baptism,  which  led  a  Con- 
stantine  to  defer  it  until  death  approached,  that 
he  might  make  sure  of  entering  heaven  a  re- 
generate man — thus  turning  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  baptism  into  a  dangerous  superstition. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper,  and  its  development  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  Borne.  Before  breaking  the  bread 
of  the  Supper,  we  are  told  that  our  Lord  gave 
thanks  to  his  Father  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Who  would  not  like  to  have  that  prayer  1 
John  gives  us  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  before 
he  vent  with  them  to  Gethsemane.     Why  does 


*  See  Lecture  of  Ber.  J.  Bradalejr,  delirered  In  Hanover  Sqnaxe 
Bo(»ma»  Jime  30, 1870.  This  is  the  Church  with  which  so  nuny 
Ritoalists  and  Broad  Church  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England 
prefer  fraternising  with,  rather  than  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
EnjEland. 


he  not  give  us  also  the  prayer  of  institution  1 
Why  this  difference,  unless  that  we  might  not  be 
tempted  to  use  that  prayer  as  a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable form,  another  Paternoster  and  charm? 
We  are  also  told  that,  at  the  close,  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  sang  together  a  hymn.  What 
hymn?  we  inquire.  The  antiquary  replies,  one 
of  those  in  use  by  the  Jews  at  the  Passover,  from 
the  113th  to  the  118th  Psalm  inclusive;  but 
which  we  know  not  More  information  is  with- 
held, lest  we  should  turn  it  also  into  a  form,  to 
the  exclusion  of  many  other  psalms  and  hymns 
equally  suitable  to  tbe  occasion,  and  perhaps 
more  so  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  believers. 
These  repeated  silences  seem  to  be  repeated 
warnings  agamst  formalizing  this  sacrament 
Let  it  be  contrasted  with  that  mountain  of 
ritualism  that  the  Church  of  Bome  has  developed 
out  of  the  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  "Tak^ 
cat,"' "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  In  the 
rubric  of  the  Boman  Missal  we  have  enumerated 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  directions  given  to 
the  priest  in  performing  mass.  That  sacrament, 
which  originally  had  the  minimum  of  bodily 
service,  has  attained  to  the  maximum  in  Church 
growth.  Christianity,  instead  of  a  religion  of  the 
understanding  and  hearty  fed  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit,  has  become  a  religion  of  sacraments, 
whose  ritual  requires  to  be  minutely  observed 
and  ingeniously  explained.  Sacraments  are  ex- 
alted above  the  Word,  above  prayer  and  praise, 
above  all  our  duties,  above  that  faith  which  tlie 
Apostle  John  describes  as  "working  by  love," 
purifying  the  heart,  and  overcoming  the  world. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
should  be  little  known  in  the  presence  of  such 
sacramental  and  ritual  developments]  A  New 
Testament  Christian  will  honour  the  sacraments 
of  Christ's  institution  as,  next  to  the  Word,  the 
means  of  spiritual  blessings.  When  circumstances 
permit,  he  will  observe  them.  When  they  do  not 
permit  their  observance,  he  will  say  in  faith  to 
his  Christian  brother — 

Believe,  and  thon  art  baptised ; 
Believe,  and  thon  hast  eaten. 

The  sacraments  are  not  substitutes  for  faith,  but 
aids  to  faith;  subordinate  to  and  subsidiary  to 
the  teaching  of  that  Word  which  is  declared  to 
be  "profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
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rection,  and  instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  Paul  condemned  the  Jew 
who  trusted  in  circumcision ;  but  trusting  in  bap- 
tism  or  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
the  same  thing.  It  is  trusting  that  a  mere  bodily 
act  may  remove  a  moral  evil ;  a  doctrine  which 
our  Lord  refutes  when  teaching  that  it  is  not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  belly  that  defileth,  but 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  heart 

Religious  worship  must  have  some  external 
rites  and  ceremonial  to  give  reverent  and  comely 
expression  to  Christian  sentiment;  but  they 
should  be  few  and  simple  in  tlieir  comeliness. 
^^  So  oft,"  says  Augustine,  ^  as  the  song  delights 
me  more  than  that  which  is  sung,  I  acknowledge 
that  I  trespass."  So  oft  as  the  rite  occupies  me 
more  than  the  thing  signified,  so  often  do  we 
transgress.  In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
spirit,  the  Society  ot  Friends  have  disembodied 
religion  altogether,  rejecting  even  the  sacraments, 
and  disobeying  the  express  command  of  Christ. 
In  disobeying  the  ritualism  that  the  Lord  him- 
self thought  good  for  his  followers,  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  even  the  spirit,  and  weakening 
faith;  like  those  that  put  fine  essences  into 
porous  vessels,  and  so  lose  them  altogether. 
Body  enough  our  religion  must  have  to  hold  the 
soul,  and  be  a  medium  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Our  present  Prime  Minister  has  well  said :  * 
^'Ritualism,  in  a  bad  sense,  is  whatever  in  the 
sacred  and  solemn  worship  of  Qod  the  Father, 
and  of  our  Redeemer,  comes  between  the  soul 
and  its  God  and  Saviour  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
elevate  or  raise  our  feeble  faculties  towards  the 
contemplation  of  the  Eternal  and  Supreme,  but 
bars  him  from  it  That  is  Ritualism  in  a  bad 
sense.  Ritualism  in  a  good  sense  must  therefore 
be  the  opposite." 

All  agree  in  using  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
— "  Let  us  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness"  (Pa.  xxix.  2);t  but  how  differently  this 
phrase — "the  beauty  of  holiness" — has  been  in- 
terpreted. It  was  the  £Eivottrite  phrase  of  Arch- 
bisbop  Laud,  and  he  attempted  to  realize  it  by 
expressing  every  religious  idea  under  some  tan- 
gible and  visible  symbol,  some  cross  or  crucifix — 


*  Speech  delirered  in  1848. 

t  Kepeated  in  Pi.  xcvl.  9,  1  Chron.  xvL  29,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  21. 


by  candlesticks,  stained-glass  windows,  altars,  and 
vestments ;  all  which  had  been  done  to  more 
purpose,  and  in  times  more  suitable,  in  that 
Church  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
reformation.  With  equal  propriety  Laud  might 
have  gone  back  to  the  days  of  King  David,  who 
worshipped  the  Lord  "in  the  beauty  of  holiness" 
by  dancing  before  the  ark.  Each  age  and  nation 
has  its  own  way  of  expressing  its  holy  joy ;  and  if 
we  take  the  way  of  our  times  and  nation,  it  is 
accepted  of  Him  who  looketk  on  the  heart. 
Still,  we  cannot  read  our  New  Testament  without 
feeling  that  under  the  Gospel  'Hhe  beauty  of 
holiness"  is  a  beauty  of  simi)licity — delights  in 
mediums  the  least  gross  and  demonstrative,  in 
and  through  which  all  may  see  light  in  God's 
Ught 

We  can  understand  the  saying  of  Gregory  the 
Great — that  pictures  are  "the  books  of  the  un- 
learned.*' So  they  were  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  and  long  after ;  but  they  became  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Word,  and,  used  instead,  kept  tl-e 
people  in  perpetual  childhood.  The  Bible  is 
God*s  gift  to  alL  His  command  to  all  is, 
"  Search  the  Scriptures."  Ritualism  in  the  Jew- 
ish Church  was  a  help,  prescribed  in  God's  merer, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  time  when  God  desires  to 
be  worshipped  after  a  more  spiritual  manner. 

How  far  we  may,  under  the  gospel,  go  in  the 
use  of  external  aids,  will  ever  be  a  difiScult  ques- 
tion, differing  according  to  our  temperament,  our 
times,  and  our  nation.  Yet  all  may  learn,  by 
comparing  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
with  that  of  the  Old,  from  which  it  rose,  that 
under  the  gospel  such  outward  aids  are  discour- 
aged; that  men  may  learn  to  draw  near  to  God 
through  the  medium  of  speech  and  song,  and  the 
one  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  two  sacni- 
ments  of  his  own  appointment 

In  the  house  of  God  all  is  to  be  done  with 
solemnity  and  in  order.  To  address  God  as  we 
do  any  earthly  snperior,  in  few  and  well-chosen 
words,  and  in  tones  of  reverence  and  solemnity ; 
to  offer  him  the  best  and  sweetest  music  that 
Christians  can  offer  in  his  praise,*  and  to  take 
pains  and  bestow  expense  in  improving  it,  as  we 


*  It  waa  a  saying  of  Wesley,  that  has  done  mach  for  th«  im- 
prorement  of  the  mnslc  of  his  followers,  "  That  it  was  a  s^st 
pity  the  devil  should  have  all  the  best  tunes  to  faimsell** 
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have  done  of  late  years  on  our  ecclesiastical 
arcbitecture, — this  is  both  our  duty  and  our  pri- 
vilege. There  is  nothing  that  forbids  our  incor- 
porating in  our  worship  all  that  is  beautifully 
simple  and  solemn.  To  forbid  or  discourage 
progress  —  well-considered  progress  —  in  these 
things  were  vain,  if  possible ;  as  vain  as  to  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  progress  of  modern  art  and 
civilization,  and  bid  time  go  back  some  degrees 
on  the  dial-plate;  yea,  it  were  to  refuse  to  conse- 
crate part  of  our  common  humanity  to  his  ser- 
vice^  and  to  honour  God  and  his  Son  out  of  our 


increase.  But  when  the  song  is  thought  of  more 
than  the  meaning  of  what  is  sung ;  when  direc- 
tions are  multiplied  until  the  outward  ordering 
of  the  service  pre-occupies  the  worshipper,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  spiritual  things ;  when  the  rites 
themselves  become  a  puzzle  and  mystification  of 
the  truth,  instead  of  illuminating  and  enforcing 
it, — then,  under  whatever  names,  we  are  only 
going  back  to  "  the  beggarly  elements,''  and  for- 
getting the  higher  teaching  and  worship  of  the 
New  Testament  o.  l. 

St.  Hklisbs,  Jsbskt,  SepUmhtr  1870. 
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ULLOWING  the  iliustratious  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  presented  iu  the  Paitibles,  we 
have  seen  that,  within  the  kingdom,  God 
has  a  great  feast  provided  for  men,  while 
he  sends  forth  repeated  and  earnest  invitations  to  this 
feast.  We  are  thus  taught  that  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
it  is  characteristic  of  God's  reign  that  he  earnestly 
entreats  men  to  come  to  hiiu,  that  they  may  share  in 
the  blessings  he  has  provided.  We  have  now  another 
view  of  the  arrangements  within  tlie  kingdom  of  grace. 
We  see  that  men  must  plead  with  God  in  order  to  be- 
come partakers  of  his  grace,  and  in  what  manner,  as 
well  as  with  what  earnestness,  they  must  plead.  We 
have  beard  God  calling  unto  men;  we  must  hear  men 
calling  onto  God.  We  must  understand  that  such  call- 
ing on  man's  part  is  quite  essential  for  entrance  into 
the  kingdom,  and  tliat  this  opportmiity  of  pleading  with 
God  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom.  We  must 
learn  that  men  cannot  serve  themselves  heirs  to  this 
kingdom  by  any  long  course  of  strivings  alter  great  deeds 
of  holiness;  bat  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
roll  of  its  subjects  hy  lowly  acknowledgment  of  their 
failures.  It  is  not  chivalry,  bearing  down  the  selected 
ccurse  through  heats  of  paasion,  and  wearing  with  pride 
the  signs  of  its  triumphs,  which  wins  the  favour  of  this 
king;  but  hmuility,  bending  in  lowly  mien  at  the  gate, 
owning  the  imperfection  of  the  past,  and  longing  for  an 
elevation  which  hitherto  has  seemed  unattamable.  If 
the  plans  of  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  carried 
out,  they  who  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righte- 
ous must  be  undeceived. 

Prayer  isy  oh  the  one  side,  need ;  on  the  other,  entreaty 
for  supply.  It  is  need  finding  expression  in  the  hearing 
tf  God.  This  exercise  is  first  the  duty  of  men  in  com- 
ing to  God,  and  thereafter  the  established  privilege  of 
those  who  have  come  in  faith.     We  now,  therefore. 


enter  upon  a  series  of  parables  setting  forth  the  truth 
as  to  prayer,  of  which  this  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
publican  is  first  and  chief.  Among  the  parables  on 
prayer  it  holds  the  place  which  the  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal does  among  those  which  represent  man's  wander- 
ing and  deliverance.  The  analogy  between  the  two  sons 
there,  and  the  two  suppliants  here,  is  very  close.  An 
expositor  cannot  be  far  astray  in  detecting  in  the  Phari- 
see the  re-appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  elder  brother, 
who  says,  "  Keither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy 
commandment;'*  and  in  the  publican  the  likeness  of 
him  who  said,  "  I  have  sinned,  and  am  no  nK}re  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son."  The  characters  are  the  same, 
only  the  development  of  truth  is  more  advanced.  In 
the  observance  of  snch  points  of  analogy  the  real  unity 
of  the  parables  becomes  apparent. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
pnblican  is,  that  the  true  nature  of  the  prayer  by 
wliich  men  enter  the  kingdom  is  illustrated  by  the  nar- 
ration of  examples  of  the  thing  to  be  explained.  In 
other  cases  the  parabolic  narrative  is  drawn  from  pastoral, 
domestic,  or  social  life.  But  the  prayer  to  be  offered 
by  men,  in  seeking  admission  to  the  kingdom,  is  so 
thoroughly  distinct  from  anything  in  the  relations  of  men 
to  each  other,  that  such  relations  are  searched  in  vain 
for  anything  sufficiently  analagous  to  serve  the  end  of 
illustration.  This  fact  our  Saviour  proclaims,  when 
now,  contrary  to  his  custom  in  other  cases,  he  constructs 
his  parable  by  selecting  illustrative  examples  of  the 
exercise  of  prayer  itself.  Man  is,  indeed,  often  a  sup- 
pliant before  his  fellow-man,  and  our  Lord  will  find  aid 
for  illustration  in  this  before  be  has  finished  his  teach* 
ing  as  to  prayer;  but  no  example  of  this  kind  wiU  suffice 
to  bring  out  the  tme  nature  of  that  exerdse  which  is 
required  of  them  who  draw  near  to  God.  To  serxe  hi» 
end,  onr  great  Teacher  most  select  examples  of  the 
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homage  which  is  proferred  in  presence  of  the  Deity.  He 
who  knew  the  heart  of  man,  and  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  wliat  was  in  man,  must  go  into  the  secrets 
of  the  soul,  and  present  illustrative  examples  of  prayer 
which  shall  he  tnily  representative.  This  he  has  done 
in  constructing  the  parahle  before  us,  setting  forth  how 
extremely  different  are  the  views  of  men  as  to  prayer, 
and  how  different  is  the  estimate  which  God  sets  on  a 
variety  of  exercises  bearing  the  same  name. 

"  Two  men  icent  up  into  the  temple  (o  pray,  the  one 
a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican.^*  "  Two  men." 
This  is  another  example  of  tlie  selection  of  two  to  re- 
present the  wI)ole.  All  suppliants  may  be  included 
within  this  comprehensive  grouping.  But  all  men  are 
not  suppliants.  There  is  another  class  of  men  which 
cannot  be  here  represented.  They  are  strangers  to 
prayer.  Their  absence  is  allowed  for  in  the  fact  that 
the  reference  of  tlie  parable  is  exclusively  to  those  who 
do  appear  before  Qod  in  some  way,  while  their  case  has 
been  dimly  indicated  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  tliey  are  mentioned  as  citizens  of  a  far  country; 
they  are  hy  their  own  choice  "far  off,"  as  these  two  do 
at  least  seek  to  draw  nigh  to  God.  For  the  present  our 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  praying  men— upon  as 
many  of  our  race  as  own  that  it  is  rational  to  pray,  and 
that  it  is  dutiful.  Thus  persuaded,  and  in  a  sense 
urged,  they  agree  in  appearing  before  Qod  in  the  atti- 
tude of  suppliants 

That  the  representation  may  be  the  more  compact  in 
form,  and  striking  to  the  observer,  these  two  men  are 
brought  together  at  their  devotions,  and  their  meeting- 
place  is  tbe  temple  of  God.  Whatever  their  private 
exercise  before  they  thus  met,  they  have  come  together 
for  the  same  exercise  now,  and  they  meet  in  that  pUce 
rendered  sacred  as  the  scene  of  divine  service,  where  the 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  have  often  been  given. 
As  tliey  enter  the  outer  court  everything  before  them 
conveys  instruction  as  to  the  true  manner  of  approach- 
ing God.  Here,  in  the  very  centre,  the  most  prominent 
object  to  every  observer  is  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice, 
over  which  the  blood  of  victims  is  daily  pcuring  in  token 
of  sin;  and  behind  it,  the  laver  for  cleansing;  and 
within  the  holy  place,  the  altar  of  incense,  symbol  of 
prayer.  This  is  the  divinely-appointed  order:  atone- 
ment for  sin,  deansing  from  sin,  then  homage  sweet  as 
incense.  Tliis  great  lesson  of  approach  to  God  has  been 
familiar  to  them  from  their  youth,  and  it  is  before  their 
eyes  now  as  they  enter.  One  in  their  purpose,  with  a 
common  meeting-place  for  their  devotions,  they  have 
had  very  different  courses  of  life,  while  their  traditional 
places  in  the  judgment  of  others  have  been  far  apart 
The  one  is  a  Pharisee,  the  other  a  publican;  the  one 
has  been  marked  for  his  profession  of  religion,  tbe  other 
at  the  least  has  not  been  not^d  for  this.  How  they 
stand  relatively  in  the  midst  of  the  class  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  is  not  stated ;  but  they  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  represented  by  the  designation  of  these  classes. 
A  Pharisee  and  a  publican  are  drawing  near  to  God  in 


the  temple.  And  God  is  there  to  meet  them,  as  he 
waits  to  receive  all  who  come.  He  is  there,  not  as  the 
householder  and  friend,  as  he  has  appeared  in  other 
parables,— not  as  a  judge  who  has  summoned  them  to 
hear  him  pronounce  some  verdict  npon  tbem,— hut 
simply  as  God,  the  Hearer  of  what  these  men  will  say, 
and  the  Answerer,  according  to  his  sovereign  and  righte* 
ous  pleasure. 

In  this  narrative  the  Pharisee  finds  precedence,  as  he 
claims  it  for  himself,  and  this  precedence  is  granted 
here,  with  ominous  tokens  that  he  may  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  the  accuracy  of  that  saying,  "  The  first  shall 
be  last,  and  tbe  last  first"  Advancing  to  a  conspicuous 
position,  as  is  obviously  implied,  he  began  as  one  who 
accounted  himself  a  special  favovrite  of  Heaven 

"  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himsdf, 
Ood,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  oUtjer  men  are,  ex- 
tortioners, unjust,  adulterers,  or  enen  a»  this  publican. 
I  fast  ticice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  /pos- 


sess" 

The  introductory  words  employed  by  tlie  Lord  in  de- 
scribing his  {HMition,  seem  to  forewarn  the  reader  of 
the  want  of  reality  in  the  prayer.  He  prayed  with  him- 
self. He  was  in  the  house  of  prayer,  his  attitnde  was 
that  of  a  suppliant)  his  exercise  was  in  the  form  of 
prayer,  but  in  reality  he  spoke  only  with  bimselC  The 
prayer  bean  witness  to  unreality.  His  thankfulness 
that  he  is  not  as  other  men,  is  the  centre  and  substance 
of  the  whole.  What  follows  is  only  an  amplification  of 
this.  He  condescends  on  particulars  that  he  may  estab- 
lish his  claim  to  precedence,  which  is  the  one  thing  on 
which  his  heart  is  set  Comparison  with  other  men  is 
so  vague,  and  so  often  employed  with  varied  ext^it  of 
signification— sometimes  implying  comparison  only  with 
some,  at  other  times  with  many,  and  often  with  most 
others— that  it  hardly  conveys  the  literal  interpretatio!i 
of  his  words.  He  reidly  says,  "  God,  I  thank  thee  that 
I  am  not  like  the  rest  of  men.**  He  too  has  a  way  of 
dividing  men  into  two  classes ;  but  the  division  is  sudi 
that  he  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  one,  while  all 
other  men  are  crowded  together  into  the  other,  with 
wonderful  facility,  and  no  misgiving  as  to  accaracy.  So 
completely  is  he  absorbed  with  the  conviction  that  his 
own  life  presents  the  s<^itary  example  of  perfection  in 
the  world,  that  he  feels  no  compunction  in  pladng  the 
whole  company  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  fellowship  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  How  much  of  thought  and  how 
much  pf  mere  pride  of  feeling  there  is  here  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate,  unless  we  were  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  condusion  that  there  is  no  thought,  and  that  ail  is 
pride.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  thought  involved  in  the 
state  of  mind  which  produces  this  prayer,  even  so  maeh 
as  seeks  to  establish  the  validity  of  its  daim  on  some 
kind  of  evidence.  And  it  is  such  thought  as  pride  com- 
monly rests  upon.  He  seeks  to  establish  innocence  for 
himself  by  chaiging  iniquity  npon  others.  They  are 
extortioners,  unjust,  and  adulterera.  This  htdeons 
charge  he  makes  up  against  all  his  fellow-men,  he  crediUi 
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it  with  the  testimony  of  his  own  belief,  and  then  he 
lodges  it  in  tbe  presence  of  God  as  the  buttress  on 
which  he  rests  his  claim  to  goodness.  They  all  do  wil- 
fully injnre  their  fellow-men  in  any  way  within  their 
reach.  If  opportunity  oflTer,  they  plunder  by  violence ; 
if  it  be  more  oonyenient,  they  gain  their  own  ends  by 
deceit ;  and  in  their  career  of  self-indulgence,  they  rob 
others  of  purity  and  peace,  and  of  all  that  makes  home 
predona.  And  as  if  to  show  the  intensely  personal  form 
which  his  yiews  take,  he  catches  at  the  case  of  the  soli- 
tary worshipper  whom  he  sees  at  the  footstool  with  him, 
and  as  if  he  would  establish  a  rivalry  between  himself 
and  this  other  suppliant  at  the  throne,  and,  if  possible, 
throw  back  some  distance  his  prospect  of  approval,  he 
says,  **  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  even  as  this  publican." 
The  offensive  character  of  the  self-righteous  disposition 
could  not  be  painted  in  darker  colours  than  in  this  typi- 
cal prayer  which  the  Lord  has  given  in  this  parable. 
Sueh  a  disposition  is  ever  untrue  as  to  self,  unjust  as  to 
others,  and  dishonouring  to  God  when  it  seeks  utter- 
ance in  prayer.  So  our  Lord  represents  it.  How  dif- 
ferent 18  true  prayer  as  illustrated  in  Scripture !  Its 
disposition  is  exactly  the  opposite,  as  exemplified  in  the 
utterances  of  David,  such  as  this,  "  Search  me,  0  God, 
and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts : 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  roe 
in  the  way  everlasting"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24).  In  con- 
trast witii  these  words,  those  of  the  Pharisee  arc  so  con- 
fident as  to  his  own  goodness,  that  he  feels  as  if  no  search  - 
ing  were  needful,  or  could  be  supposed  to  lead  to  another 
result  David,  in  the  presence  of  God,  always  speaks  as 
if  hia  knowledge  of  the  sin  which  he  confesses  were 
enongh  to  satisfy  him  that  there  must  be  much  more 
than  he  has  detected :  this  Pharisee  speaks  as  if  God's 
knowledge  of  his  heart  can  involve  nothing  except  the 
freedom  from  sin  to  which  he  himself  bears  witness, 
whereas  even  if  he  were  no  plunderer,  deceiver,  or 
adnlterer,  the  absence  of  these  vices  would  go  but  a 
little  way  to  establish  moral  purity. 

Bat  the  absence  of  vice  is  never  the  only  thing  on 
which  the  self-righteous  disposition  leans.  Something 
more  decided,  in  the  form  and  clothing  of  righteousness 
itself,  there  must  be.  And  so  our  Lord  represents  it 
here,  although  in  such  a  way  a»to  throw  wonderful  dis- 
credit on  the  righteousness  of  the  self-righteous,  and 
ezpoae  to  view  its  littleness  when  it  testifies  concerning 
itself  in  the  presence  of  God.  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week, 
I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  The  narrowness  of 
this  as  a  representation  of  a  holy  life  is  painfully  obvi- 
ous, tiie  meagreness  of  it  as  an  offering  to  God  is  still 
more  so.  In  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  this  is  righteous- 
ness, and  this  of  all  offerings  is  that  with  which  God 
must  be  pleased. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  this  prayer,  its  essen- 
tially parabolic  character  must  be  kept  in  view.  It  were 
easy  to  break  forth  in  invective  upon  such  a  Pharisee  as 
this;  bat  invective  were  useless,  and  would  miss  the 
xuaik.    This  is  a  prayer  of  the  Saviour's  own  sketching, 
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drawn  tip  in  a  manner  so  comprehensive  and  suggestive 
as  to  stand  for  an  accurate  representation  of  all  prayer 
based  in  self- righteousness.  In  this  light  it  must  be 
studied.  To  catch  our  Lord's  meaning,  it  will  be  well 
to  mark  off  what  is  true  and  good  here ;  then  will  the 
false  and  wicked  stand  out  conspicuously.  To  render 
homage  to  the  Deity,  to  acknowledge  before  him  the  evil 
of  sin,  to  render  thanks  for  deliverance  from  it,  and  to 
offer  thanksgiving  for  attainment  in  holiness— all  these 
are  good.  To  make  God  the  sovereign  of  the  soul,  and 
to  have  "  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
toward  men,"  must  be  the  very  end  of  life.  Thus  fiir 
the  Pharisee's  prayer  carries  in  it  a  kind  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  is  tnie  and  good.  This  admitted,  we 
straightway  come  upon  what  Jesus  condemns  in  the 
prayer  of  the  self-righteous.  Such  prayer  is  not  the 
utterance  of  need  in  the  hearing  of  the  Deity.  Under 
the  profession  and  form  of  the  reality,  it  involves  the 
reversal  of  every  element  of  true  prayer.  Confession  is 
perverted,  the  language  of  thanksgiving  is  used  to  cover 
self-adulation,  supplication  is  wanting,  and  professed 
homage  to  God  is  turned  to  its  opposite.  There  is  con- 
fession, but  it  is  only  of  the  sins  of  others.  Self-glorifi- 
cation is  not  concealed  under  the  slim  guise  of  thanks- 
giving thrown  over  it.  Supplication  there  is  none.  The 
presumption  of  the  whole  when  regarded  as  a  prayer  is 
apparent.  The  catalogue  of  his  own  excellences  is 
presented  merely  as  if  for  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
Deity.  Tliis  is  the  general  testimony  against  the  self- 
righteous  prayer,  that  it  completely  reverses  the  nature 
of  prayer.  The  spirit  of  self-cpnfidence  cannot  live  witli 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  one  is  the  contrary  of  the 
other.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  self-confident  do  only 
in  appearance,  and  not  in  reality,  approach  God  ns  sup- 
pliants. Tliey  own  that  prayer  is  rational  and  dutiful, 
and  yet  act  as  if  reason  and  conscience  might  be  satisfietl 
with  a  pretence. 

This  radical  inconsistency  is  accompanied  naturally 
with  other  features  which  give  f^rce  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  such  prayer.  1.  The  self -righteous  spirit  is 
harsh  in  its  judgments  of  others.  Conscious  of  the 
weakness  and  falseness  of  its  own  claims,  it  does  not 
shrink  from  injustice,  in  reckoning  others  unjust.  The 
thing  which  could  not  be  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  fel- 
low-men, because  of  its  falseness,  is  nevertheless  tacitly 
assumed  in  support  of  the  pretentious  claims  of  self. 
Hence  the  claim  to  holiness  takes  shape  in  comparison 
with  others,  who  are  represented  as  evil.  It  is  not, 
"0  God,  I  am  what  thou  wouldest  have  me  to  be ;"  but, 
"  I  am  not  as  other  men."  2.  The  self-righteous  spirit 
is  incoiisistent  in  its  utterances.  This  is  the  uniform 
penalty  of  falseness.  It  is  always  self-condemned,  by 
being  self-contradictory.  With  truthfulness  alone  is  it 
easy  and  natural  to  be  consistent.  The  self-righteous 
man  cannot  utter  his  thoughts  regarding  himself  with- 
out contradiction.  With  one  breath  this  Pharisee  de- 
clares he  has  no  sin,  and  with  the  next  he  tells  that  he 
fasts  twice  in  the  week,  as  if  he  were  laborious  in  his 
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confessions.  Either  his  profession  of  holiness  is  false, 
or  his  fasting  is  mockery.  3.  The  $elf-rigkUoui  spirit 
19  ever  prone  to  magnify  formed  service.  Fasting  and 
tithing  are  the  symbols  of  highest  excellence.  Other 
virtues  seem  ordinary  and  commonplace.  That  man  is 
thought  to  reach  to  unusual  eminence  whose  life  is  greatly 
occupied  with  observing  fasts,  and  calculating  tithes  to 
the  fraction  of  a  penny  on  the  "  mint^  the  anise^  and 
the  cummin"  growing  in  tlie  comers  of  the  garden. 
T]iis  tendency  to  formalism  is  tlie  natural  fruit  of  self- 
righteousness.  Fundamental  virtues  of  character  are 
assumed  to  be  easy;  multiplication  of  forms  is  assumed 
to  be  difhciilt,  and  therefore  made  to  wear  a  fictitious 
importance.  Qod  had  appointed  one  day  of  humiliation 
annually— the  great  day  of  atonement^-but  if  a  man 
can  fast  twice  in  the  week,  what  an  addition  to  his  holi- 
ness there  must  be!  God  required  that  they  should 
give  tithes  of  all  their  increase ;  and  if  a  man  should 
take  reckoning  scrupulously  of  the  very  flowers  in  his 
garden,  how  high  his  excellence  must  be !  Thus  it  is 
that  fonnalism,  which  first  is  chosen  to  illustrate  spiri- 
tual service,  grows  apace,  until  it  chokes  the  (setter  life. 
Where  formalism  reigns,  these  features  abound ;  where 
it  finds  place  even  in  slight  measure,  some  of  them  will 
Appear.  The  sincere  prayer  may  have  parts  tarnished 
in  this  way,  and  even  the  genuine  Christian  life  may 
have  some  admixture  of  self-righteousness.  Our  Lord's 
parable,  which  carries  condemnation  of  the  self-righteous 
spirit,  has  its  warning  for  all  his  people  who  are  apt  to 
be  ensnared  by  the  insinuations  of  spiritual  pride. 

We  have  thus  had  an  example  of  the  prayer  of  the 
scIf-rigUtcous.  It  is  not  indeed  such  a  prayer  as  any 
man  could  be  heard  to  utter.  A  prayer  of  this  model  is 
not  to  be  heard  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  not  on  this  account, 
however,  unreal  and  inappropriate  as  a  model.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact,  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  us, 
that  the  Hearer  of  prayer  reads  our  utterance  in  the 
light  of  the  suppressed  thought  and  feeling  uniformly 
cherished  within  the  mind.  Perhaps  in  successive 
generations  no  one  man  shapes  the  utterance  of  his 
self-confidence  exactly  as  we  have  it  here,  or  even  thinks 
and  feels  in  all  respects  as  is  implied  by  such  a  prayer. 
And  yet  there  is  no  man  indulging  in  any  degree 
the  self-righteous  spirit,  who  does  not  find  his  own 
thought  in  some  measure  embodied  here.  That  men  do 
not  express  themselves  thus  in  actual  form  of  prayer, 
is  only  because  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  leaves  still 
such  a  regard  to  truth,  and  such  a  dread  of  certam  con- 
demnation from  others,  that  men  can  deceive  themselves 
in  tlie  silence  of  thought,  while  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  did  the  sound  of  the  utterance 
cf  their  thought  fall  upon  their  own  ear. 

.From  this  form  of  prayer,  which  is  utterly  unreal, 
and  laden  with  sin,  we  turn  to  another  example,  which 
our  Lord  sets  forth  before  all  generations  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  true  prayer.  That  it  is  a  publican's  prayer,  is  of 
no  account ;  that  he  has  not  previously  been  esteemed 
a  religious  man,  does  not  affect  the  worth  of  what  he 


utters  now ;  the  prayer  is  real — M  befits  the  man,  and 
as  such  it  bears  the  stamp  of  divine  approval.  The  de- 
scription of  his  attitude  and  manner,  with  whidi  the 
prayer  is  introduced,  discovers  the  sincerity,  the  earnest- 
ness, and  the  lowliness  of  the  suppliant  ''  ThtpMiecuHt 
standing  afar  off,  leould  not  lift  up  so  nmek  as  his 
tges  to  /leaven;  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  Ood 
he  m^erciful  to  me  a  sinner  I  ^^  It  is  not  merely  tlie 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  man  which  are  differ- 
ent here.  The  attitude  of  soul  is  different— the  Dela- 
tion to  God  is  differea^while  the  two  prayers  are  wide 
as  the  polee  aeunder.  There  is  cue  thing  which  this 
publican  needs  and  longs  for— one  thing  which  here  at 
the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  mercy  he  pleads  for  witli 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  sooL  His  pcayer  ia  simple, 
conoentratedy  all-embracing.  He  is  a  sinner,  hongering 
for  mercy,  a)id  ^skmg  for  his  famishing  soul  the  bread 
he  needs,  where  abne  supply  can  bo  had.  Thia  ia  the 
cry  often  extorted  from  the  fiin-burdened  aouL  And 
here  it  stands  in  Scripture  as  the  Saviooi's  embodiment 
of  a  sinner's  great  need,  and  a  sinner's  ^[^ropriate 
prayer.  With  such  an  example  of  the  prayer  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  Peity,  there  is  not  a  soul  on  earth 
which  may  not  take  counige  in  drawing  nigh  to  (xod. 

1.  At  the  basis  of  this  prayer  is  the  onqoalified  con- 
fession of  personal  sinfnlnessw  It  vs  the  peneption  of 
this  as  a  dread  reality,  and  the  sense  of  it  as  a  mighty 
burden  on  his  spirit,  which  give  form  and  meaning  to 
his  prayer.  Bunyan  hae  exactly  caught  the  ruling 
thought  when  he  represents  Christian  as  carrying  a 
great  burden  on  his  back,  until  he  comes  in  ngfat  of  the 
cross,  when  it  suddenly  faUs  from  his  shooldera  and  is 
borne  no  more.  The  publican  comet  burdened  in  spirit 
to  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  mercy.  His  sinfiilness 
absorbs  his  thoughts.  In  this  he  does  indeed  stand  at 
the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Pharisee*  The  self- 
nghteous  spirit  is  not  only  wanting,  but  the  soul  recoils 
from  it  as  untruthful  Ajb  a  sinner  he  comes ;  as  such 
he  presents  himself  before  God ;  and  aa  such  he  pleads 
with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  This  example  oar  diTine 
Master  gives  as  indicating  the  spirit  in  which  men 
should  appear  before  God.  And  in  presenting  this  ex- 
ample, it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
prayer  which  indicates  the  degree  or  the  aggravation  of 
his  sin.  If  these  had  been  included,  the  prayer  would 
have  assumed  a  shape  applicable  only  to  his  individual 
case,  and  would  in  this  way  have  lost  the  universal 
applicability  which  our  Lord  desires  to  preserve,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aim  of  parabolic  teaching.  Each 
suppliant  can  make  mention  for  himself  of  the  character, 
and  extent,  and  aggravation  of  his  own  sins.  But  oor 
Saviour  here  presents  the  basis  of  all  true  praying  on  our 
part.  The  publican  says  :  *'  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0 
Lord."  He  who  takes  his  phice  at  the  footstool  in  this 
way  comes  as  he  should  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
One,  to  whom  all  sin  is  hateful  It  is  a  dark  view  <i 
himself  whicli  this  man  has.  He  sees  sin  in  hia  heart 
and  life.  The  enl  thing  is  everywhere  present   He  ha? 
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wilfully  done  what  oonscienoe  and  Scriptnre  alike  con- 
deiun.  The  teirihle  evil  now  appears  in  its  true  char- 
acter. He  sees  it  now  in  some  measure  as  God  does. 
It  is  daricness  without  tiaoe  of  light;  evil  without  mix- 
ture of  good.  It  is  evil  of  his  own  working,  which 
cannot  now  be  undone,  and  for  which  no  subsequent 
acts  can  atone.  This  is  the  view  of  his  condition  which 
deeply  troubles  his  sphrit.  The  one  evil  which  displeases 
<jod,  and  ruins  man,  cleaves  to  his  soul.  Before  God 
he  appears  to  declare  his  sense  of  this,  and  his  grief 
because  of  it  Such  is  true  prayer,  having  its  founda- 
tion in  truthfulness,  humility,  and  penitence. 

2.  That  which  gives  confidence  to  the  prayer,  is  trust 
ia  the  mercy  of  God.  In  sight  of  personal  sin  all  )a 
fear;  but  when  from  self  be  turns  to  God,  and  beholds 
the  divine  mercy,  trust  banishes  fear.  There  is  no  in- 
consistency in  a  man  seeing  himself  so  low,  and  yet 
aspiring  so  high.  It  is  the  harmony  of  divfne  mercy 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sin  which  takes  the  spirit  beyond 
the  doud  which  gathers  thick  and  threatening,  as  one 
beholds  the  harmony  of  divine  justice  with  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  This  suppliant  does,  not  expect  that  God 
will  excuse  his  sin,  or  that  he  will  do  otherwise  than  he 
himself  has  done  in  condenmiug  it.  He  acknowledges 
the  divine  purity,  and  expects  that  th§  divine  condem- 
nation of  his  sinful  conduct  will  be  more  searching  and 
more  sweeping  than  his  own  has  been.  That  he  has 
often  done  what  was  riglit  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  knows; 
and  he  does  not  expept  that  he  will  be  condemned  for 
well-doing;  but  neither  does  he  hope  that  God  will  find 
in  such  imperfect  acts  of  well-doinc;  even  a  small  com- 
pensation for  the  sinfulness  of  his  life.  He  has  but  one 
ground  of  confidence.  The  Qod  of  purity  and  of  judg- 
ment ia  a  God  of  mercy,  and  he  will  be  a  Saviour-God. 
This  is  the  thought  which  the  God-man,  the  Redeemer, 
\s  putting  into  the  minds  of  men  when  he  sketches  this 
prayer  for  a  suppliant.  God  will  be  a  Saviour-God. 
This  is  the  thought  soon  to  be  made  conspicuous  in 
Calvary's  Cross,  when  he,  at  onee  the  High  Priest  and 
the  Yictim,  shoold  praent^  himself  as  an  offering  for 
sin.  Then  as  previously  should  the  mercy  of  God  be 
the  ground  of  hope ;  but  thenceforth  as  never  before 
should  the  prayer  for  mercy  be  offered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  reliance  on  his  atoning  sacrifice. 
Thenceforth  the  prayers  of  sinful  men  will  ascend, 
freighted  with  the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  cry  of 
sin  shall  still  as  ever  carry  its  own  condemnation ;  but 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  cry  shall  plead 
the  merit  of  an  all-sufficient  atonement  Divine  mercy 
is  thus  the  ground  of  confidence  for  the  prayer  burdened 
with  confession  of  sin.  The  God  in  whose  hearing  the 
soppliant  speaks  is  **  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  grar 
cious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin."  The  sinful  suppliant  has 
irarrant  from  God  himself  for  the  trust  which  inspires 
his  prayer,  for  the  Lord  "  delighteth  in  mercy." 

3.  Tlie  tnist  which  encourages  prayer,  at  the  same 


time  makes  prayer  a  necessity  in  order  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness. The  trust  which  warrants  prayer,  is  not  such  as 
to  admit  of  our  dispensing  with  prayer.  Mercy  does  not 
go  forth  to  vanquish  sin  with  a  conqueror's  might,  as 
justice  may  do :  it  waits  the  coming  of  the  penitent 
sinner,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  be  rescued  from  per- 
dition. "  Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be 
gracious  unto  you  ;  therefore  will  he  be  exalted,  that  ho 
may  have  mercy  upon  you ;  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of 
judgment :  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  him"  (Isa. 
XXX.  18).  God  does  indeed  go  forth  in  the  exercise  of 
his  mercy  to  visit  sinful  men,  but  it  is  to  call,  to  invite, 
even  to  entreat  them  to  come  to  him.  All  this  has 
been  already  set  forth  in  these  parables  with  clearness 
and  impressiveness.  But  what  is  now  shown  with  no 
less  vividness  is,  that  men  in  coming  to  God  nuist  call 
upon  him  for  mercy.  This  is  the  exposition  of  what  is 
otherwise  spoken  of  as  coming.  Prayer  is  the  true 
coming.  Such  prayer  as  is  here  described,  simple,  ear- 
nest, and  solemn.  In  this  relation  prayer  is  recognized 
not  only  as  a  rational  exercise,  and  as  a  dutiful  exercise, 
with  something  of  the  urgency  of  a  present  duty  attach- 
ing to  it,  but  farther  and  more  expressly  as  an  exercise 
required  by  the  urgency  of  deep  personal  need.  This 
was  entirely  wanting  in  the  Pharisee^s  prayer.  He 
came  as  if  to  testify  that  he  was  in  want  of  nothing ; 
the  publican  comes  to  declare  that  he  is  in  want  of 
everything.  From  the  depth  this  cry  ascends  unto  tho 
Lord,  bearing  witness  that  thence  the  suppliant  must  be 
lifted  if  he  is  to  rise  into  tlie  sunshine  of  the  divine 
favour.  This  parable  holds  in  permanent  representa- 
tion the  type  of  true  prayer,  while,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  contrast  between  the  true  and  the  false  is  rendered 
conspicuous.  Prayer  has  place  in  the  divine  plan,  not 
because  God  asks  to  be  informed  of  our  need,  but  be- 
cause we  ourselves  must  feel  that  need,  and  own  it  in 
the  presence  of  him  who  alone  can  supply  the  great 
want  He  who  prays  thus,  pleads  on  the  warrant  of  the 
divine  pledge  that  mercy  shall  straightway  have  exercise. 
With  this  representation  of  prayer  before  the  mind, 
the  Lord  who  can  answer  prayer  proclaims  the  result 
With  authority  he  can  declare  the  decisions  given  from 
the  mercy-seat  "  /  tdl  you,  thU  man  xcent  doion  to 
his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other :  for  every  one 
that  exalteth  himsdf  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that 
humUeth  himsdf  sliall  be  exalted,*  The  publican's 
prayer  was  answered ;  the  Pharisee's  called  forth  no  re- 
sponse. This  is  implied,  but  something  more  is  ex- 
pressed. "  Justified  "  is  the  term  employed  ;  in  contrast 
with  which  stands  the  word  "condemned."  Some- 
thing more  than  the  result  of  the  prayer  is  here  an- 
nounced. The  condition  of  the  man  before  God  is 
decided.  The  one  man  is  condemned,  prayer  and 
character  at  once.  The  other  man  is  justified  in  his 
prayer  with  its  confession,  and  in  his  person  as  a  peni- 
tent sinner.  The  one  man  is  abased,  the  other  is 
exalted.  The  line  which  encompasses  the  kingdom  of 
God  runs  between  these  two  men,  enclosing  the  publican, 
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and  excluding  the  Pharisee.  The  teaching  of  the 
parahle  as  to  the  nature  of  true  prayer  is  explicit 
There  is  a  form  of  prayer  which  will  never  be  answered, 
and  had  better  be  discontinued  and  changed  for  some- 
thing more  truthful.  It  is  the  prayer  of  self-righteous- 
ness. Such  prayer  strikes  against  a  heaven  of  brass, 
and  falls  powerless  to  the  ground ;  while  he  who  essayed 


to  approach  heaven  thtas  is  self-condemned,  as  he  is  most 
surely  condemned  of  God.  There  Is  a  prayer  which  is 
answered  without  delay.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  peni- 
tent sinner  pleading  for  divine  mercy.  For  the  im- 
mediate answer  of  such  prayer  divine  provision  has 
been  made,  and  divine  promise  given.  To  all  those  who 
thus  ask,  it  is  said,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive." 
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[N  the  little  company  at  Antioch  the 
tidings  brought  by  the  three  way- 
farers from  Palestine  Jell  with  very 
different  effect. 

Hilda,  tlie  happy  wife  and  mother,  wept  bit- 
terly when  she  heard  it.  All  her  tender,  joyous 
heart  was  moved,  as  at  the  saddest  history  she 
had  ever  been  told.  Yet  it  fell  outside  her  own 
little  space  of  life  and  sunshine.  It  made  the 
outside  world  indeed  seem  colder  and  darker 
than  ever,  and  lent  a  passionate  force  to  the 
clinging  to  her  husband  and  children,  showing  in 
what  a  perilous  and  ungrateful  world  her  sweet 
garden  of  home  was  set  She  parted  from  Callias 
with  more  tremulous  anxiety,  and  welcomed  him 
back  with  a  more  tumultuous  gladness — as  if  any 
return  from  a  world  so  merciless  were  like  a 
rescue.  She  wrapped  her  children  closer  smd 
warmer  than  ever  in  her  love  from  the  terrible 
cold  and  darkness  around. 

To  Callins  it  gave  but  a  deeper  shattering  to 
the  chaos  of  uncertainty  in  which  all  things, 
seen  and  unseen,  national,  moral  and  spiritual, 
seemed  to  him  for  ever  fluctuating ;  all  things 
save  that  little  island  of  purity  and  affection 
which  Hilda  kept  for  him  in  his  home. 

Siguna  grieved,  indeed,  and  lamented  over  this 
fearful  crime  and  wrong.  But  the  world  was 
full  of  crime,  and  woe,  and  wrong.  That  very 
year  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germauicus,  worn 
out  at  last  by  exile  and  persecution,  and  by  the 
wrongs  of  her  sons,  had  refused  to  take  food,  and 
had  died  of  starvation  at  Pandataria.  Tiberius, 
amidst  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  his  twelve  villas 


at  Caprese,  was  congratulating  himself  that  she 
had  saved  him  the  inconvenience  of  another 
murder  by  starving  herself  to  death.  And  still 
the  paradises  of  Caprese  bloomed  on  unsmitten  by 
any  audible  curse. 

In  Laon,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time 
a  real  interest  was  enkindled  in  the  Innocent 
Sufferer.  Whilst  the  reports  of  the  wise  and  holy 
words  had  continued  to  echo  to  them  from  Qalilee, 
he  had  occupied  himself  in  showing  that  they 
were  not  altogether  new,  or  not  altogether  true. 
But  now  he  ackn()wledged  that  there  was  some- 
thing admirable  in  the  life,  and  that  the  death 
crowned  it  It  was  another  martyrdom  for  truth. 
The  Jews,  like  the  Athenians,  had  rejected  their 
best  and  wisest.  It  was  but  natural  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  as  it  were  foreseen  it  The  Jews, 
deeming  their  Just  One  anjust^  had  suffered  Him 
to  be  "  tortured,  fettered,  and  even  crucified." 

And  thenceforth  he  listened  to  such  fragments 
as  reached  him  of  the  gracious  words  without 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  were  valueless, 
or  that  some  one  else  had  said  just  the  same 
before. 

To  Onias  the  tidings  bronght  some  pain,  yet 
more  relief. 

At  length  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Bomans — and 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  Providence,  the 
Unnameable — had  settled  the  doubt  which  bad 
perplexed  him.  He  confessed  he  should  scarcely 
have  seen  his  way  to  such  a  sentence.  But  herein 
lay  the  comfort  of  having  scribes  to  interpret 
and  governors  to  decide  for  yon.  The  responsi- 
bility  fell  on  them.     He  was  thankful  he  had  not 
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been  in  Jerusalem,  or  even  in  Galilee,  at  the  time. 
Many  of  the  signs  and  wonders  had  seemed 
OTerwhelming.  The  teaching  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees)  had  seemed  worthy  of  the 
prophets.  And,  he  confessed,  many  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  had  seemed  to  be  strangely  fulfilled ; 
which  was,  of  course,  only  another  proof  of  the 
peril  of  unlearned  interpretations  of  prophecy.  The 
scribes  and  Pharisees  had  evidently  understood  the 
question  from  the  beginning,  as  was  to  be  expected 
of  scribes  and  Pharisees.  And  the  Komans  had 
finally  and  for  ever,  however  roughly,  ended  the 
controTcrsy.  He  wondered  a  little  that  the 
Sanhedrim  had  consented  to  concede  so  much 
to  the  Roman  governor.  The  doom  of  a  Roman 
slave  was  scarcely  one  which  should  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  on  any  freebom  Jew.  But  no 
doubt  the  rulers  estimated  the  peril  better  than 
he  could.  The  whole  nation,  they  probably  saw, 
was  in  danger  of  being  led  astray.  No  doubt  the 
Sanhedrim  had  acted  for  the  best  If  it  had 
been  of  God,  it  was  plain  it  could  never  have 
come  to  such  an  end.  Failure  was  the  best,  cure 
for  delusion.  And  a  delusion  so  popular,  per- 
haps, required  a  refutation  such  as  aU  the  people 
could  not  fail  to  understand.  Nevertheless,  he 
confessed,  he  did  feel  thankful  that  Providence 
had  cast  his  lot  at  Antioch,  and  not  at  Jerusalem, 
daring  the  trial.  It  was  a  comfort  not  to  have 
had  to  decide. 

On  Esther  and  on  Siward  the  gloom  fell 
deepest  To  Siward  it  was  an  extinction  of  hope 
in  man  and  God. 

To  Esther  it  was  an  extinction  of  hope  for 
Israel  If  not  the  Messiah,  she  felt  sure  that  He 
who  had  thus  suffered  at  Jerusalem  was  one  who 
had  loved  Israel,  had  loved  God,  and  had  loved 
men  as  none  had  ever  done  before. 

Before  the  Romans  no  accusation  could  be 
brought  against  Him,  but  that  He  had  said  He 
was  King  of  the  Jews.  Before  the  Sanhedrim 
no  fault  could  be  alleged,  but  that  He  said,  I  am 
the  Son  of  God. 

If  neither  of  these  were  true — the  royal  claims, 
or  the  divine — ^yet  the  wonders  of  healing  were 
true ;  the  years  of  patient  ministering  to  every 
want  of  the  needy,  of  holy  teaching  which  none 
could  gainsay.     No  king  of  Israel  would  ever 


come  endowed  with  more  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  patriotism.  No  son  of  man  could  ever  come 
again — if  all  she  heard  was  true — with  more  like- 
ness to  God,  **  long-suffering,  full  of  compas- 
sion, forgiving  sin,  yet  by  no  means  clearing  the 
guilty."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  these 
assertions  for  which  they  had  put  him  to  death 
were  true,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Israel 
then  ) 

All  her  woman's  heart  and  all  her  Hebrew 
patriotism  were  stirred  to  the  deptha 

In  an  agony  of  pity  she  would  moan  and  sob 
for  hours.  Among  the  thousands  those  hands 
had  touched,  healing  and  blessing,  were  there 
none  to  succour  or  to  save  ? 

'  And  then  the  pity  would  be  frozen  back  by  a 
horror  of  apprehension. 

What  if,  as  of  old,  her  people  had  rejected 
their  prophets ;  if,  as  they  had  scornfully  refused 
Moses,  and  thrown  Jeremiah  into  the  dungeon ; 
if,  as  when  the  Table  of  the  Law  was  being  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  Mount,  under  the 
very  echo  of  the  thunder  and  the  shadow  of 
the  cloud  that  hid  the  lightnings,  they  had 
danced  round  the  calf;  if,  as  when  the  beautiful 
Temple  was  illumined  by  the  Divine  glory,  and  the 
sacrifices  consumed  by  the  heavenly  fires  on  the 
opposite  height  of  Olivet,  they  had  worshipped 
the  images  of  base  and  cruel  idols ; — what  if,  as 
they  had  resisted  God  so  long,  now  at  last  they 
had  rejected  the  Best  and  the  Last,  and,  in  very 
sight  of  the  redemption  of  the  Redeemer,  had 
turned  aside  to  the  bondage  at  once  of  their  own 
sins  and  of  the  Roman  yoke ! 

Day  and  night  the  vision  of  that  great  crime 
haunted  her,  as  if  on  her  hands  also  the  inefEftce- 
able  blood-stain  rested.  She  made  no  outward 
show  of  woe.  Of  what  avail  were  sackcloth  and 
ashes  1 

If  Israel  had  delivered  her  Deliverer  to  Roman 
mockery  and  torture,  what  could  remain  but  a 
fearful  vengeance ;  another  Red  Sea,  with  no  pillar 
of  fire,  and  no  Divine  Hand  to  cleave  a  path 
through  its  overwhelming  waves — another  Sinai, 
with  no  supplicating  Moses  to  intercede  and 
shield  from  its  just  lightnings. 

But  from  Cloelia  Diodora  the  solemn  peace 
that  had  come^  as  they  journeyed  through  Galilee, 
did  not  pass  away. 
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She  was  on  tbe  side,  not  of  the  Jews  or  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  the  Sufiferer,  of  the  Dead. 

This  world  had  slain  its  Best  Israel  had 
rejected  her  King.  Was  it  so  wonderful,  or  so 
unendurable  1 

So  much  as  this  poor,  blind,  Tiaible  world  had 
lost,  so  much  the  Hades,  the  unseen  had  se- 
cured. 

Thither  had  passed  all  that  wisdom  and  power 
and  goodness. 

To  be  as  He  was,  could  be  no  wrong  to  her 
beloved.  To  be  where  He  was  must  be  joy— ^and 
how  unutterable  1  If  her  beloved  could  indeed 
hear  that  Voice  and  see  that  Face  she  would 
gladly  have  died  to  hear  and  see,  she  was  content. 
One  day  she  would  also  die ;  she  also  would 
hear  and  see.  Meantime  she  could  wait,  content^ 
if  only  the  waiting  and  the  dimness  were  for  her 
and  not  for  her  beloved — content  if  the  loss  and 
wrong  were  only  hers — content  indeed  with  the 
brief  waiting  and  the  being  satisfied  for  ever^ 

Content ! — nay,  in  a  rapture  of  expectation,  even 
now  and  always,  if  only  she  could  be  certain,  as 
He  they  had  crucified  had  been  certain,  of  the 
goodness  of  Qod 

The  probability  on  which  Socrates  had  been 
content  to  launch  forth  into  the  unknown,  had 
seemed  to  her,  of  old,  strong  enough  to  die  on. 

The  hope  that  life  so  yielded  up  inspired, 
seemed  strong  enough  to  trust  her  beloved  tO) 
which  was  infinitely  more. 

One  or  two  rumours  of  that  day  on  Calvary, 
brief  and  broken,  floated  to  her,  which  made  her 
hope  all  but  a  certainty. 

There  was  a  report  of  a  strange  darkness  at 
noon,  and  of  an  earthquake,  and  a  convulsion 
of  the  rocks.  This  might  very  probably  have 
been,  she  thought,  but  this  was  not  what  moved 
her.     To  her  it  mattered  little. 

The  sun  which  could  light  the  murderers  to 
such  a  deed,  and  the  earth  '^hich  could  suffer 
such  a  burden  to  be  laid  on  her  as  that  Cross, 
might  well  bear  anything.  He  had  passed  beyond 
their  apathy,  or  their  sympathy. 

But  two  reported  sayings  rested  on  her  heart. 
It  was  said  that  a  Roman  centurion  who  had 
seen  Him  die,  had  broken  through  his  Roman 
apathy  and  his  soldierly  silence,  and  had  exclaimed 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  Qod. 


Such  majesty,  such  divinity  had  shone  througl> 
that  shame  and  torture  ! 

And  it  was  said  that  the  last  words  He  had 
uttered  on  that  rack  of  anguish  were  no  complaint, 
no  menace,  no  cry  of  agonized  entreaty,  but  calm 
and  clear,«»- 

"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  t  commend  My  spirit." 

If  this  were  true,  then  all  she  hoped  and  longed 
for  was  troei  And  it  must  be  true.  For  who,  in 
ail  the  world,  among  the  Romans,  had  ever  heard 
such  dying  words?  Would  His  enemies  among  the 
Jews  have  invented  them  I  Or,  if  His  fiiends  had 
dared  imagine  words  to  put  into  His  dying  lips, 
would  they  have  abstuned  from  one  tone  of 
menace  on  the  murderers-^-one  hint  of  majesty 
to  be  avenged  ) 

Those  words  were  true  She  was  sure  of  this. 
Then,  if  they  were  true,  all  the  best  she  cared  to 
hope  for  was  true  ;  better  than  all  she  had  dared 
to  desire  was  true. 

To  die  is  to  go  home. 

When,  as  Plato  thought^  the  spirit  is  liberated 
by  death  from  its  prison-*^when,  as  the  Jewish 
Catacombs  pictured,  as  an  uncaged  dove  it  soars 
forth  into  the  free  air — it  soars  not  bewildered 
into  the  infinite  heavens.  Hands  receive  it, 
strong  and  gentlei     The  hands  of  the  Father. 

The  unseen  world  is  the  kingdom,  the  world  of 
God.     Ood  is  the  Father. 

Let  this  world  then  be  what  it  may.  It 
matters  not  Let  this  whole  life  be  a  slumber,  a 
dream,  or  a  weary  waiting,  the  whole  world  a 
shadow.  There  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  at 
home ;  now,  at  once,  for  ever  j  at  home  with  the 
Father.  There  they  are  living  now,  not  waiting  to 
be  revivified,  but  living  ;  awake  now,  not  fettered 
in  slumbers,  however  calm ;  not  waiting  to  be 
awakened  after  a  silence  and  blank  of  centuries, 
but  awake  as  those  whom  infinite  love  has 
welcomed  to  infinite  joy. 

Living,  awake,  at  home,  satisfied,  like  God, 
like  what  they  were  made  to  be ;  seeing  the  face 
of  God,  and  finding  it  the  face  of  the  Father. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

The  spring  passed,  and  summer  came  to  Epi- 
daphne. 

The  streams  which  had  prattled  like  joyous 
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duldran  among  tli«  ihigrant  flowery  thickets,  now 
plashed  and  babbled  in  the  depths  of  dark  foli- 
age with  a  mnsic  whieh  bathed  the  yery  heart 
ia  delidoicis  coolness.  Some  blossoms  had  ripened 
into  fruit,  the  green  of  many  corn-fields  had  mel- 
lowed inio  gold. 

The  wild  reyeiries  in  the  graves  of  Epidaphne 
over  the  saa-god  restored  to  life,  were  passing  on 
to  the  day  of  wikl  lamentings  over  the  snn-god 
siain. 

The  Jewish  Fesftival  of  Rescue  from  the  Land 
of  Bondage,  with  its  symbbls  of  the  bitter  herbs 
and  the  spotless  Iamb  slain,  was  over  In  Jerusalem. 
It  had  been  replaced  by  the  Festival  of  the  first- 
friiita>  the  first  golden  sheaves,  the  first  loaves  of 
the  new  hametly  waved  before  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

DovA^tleee  the  Teil  rent  from  top  io  bottom 
early  in  that  spring  had  been  repaired,  and  the 
daiimtss  and  the  void  were  unbroken  in  the 
inner  sanctuary,  before  which  the  venerable  rites 
of  to  many  centnriea  continiied  to  be  celebrated. 

Some  reason  which  he  wonld  not  acknowledge 
to  any  one,  perhaps  not  to  himself,  kept  Onias 
from  attempting  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  that  year 
to  keep  any  of  the  feasts. 

To  Estiier  the  pilgrimage  would  have  seemed 
as  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mount  that  burned  with 
fira  One  thing  only  she  would  have  cared  to 
visit  there.     One  tomb. 

Tet  ev«n  this,  rumours  began  to  say,  wonld  be 
fofmd  empty.  Vague  reports  reached  them  at 
Antioch  of  the  disciples  of  the  Crucified  having 
stolen  the  body  of  Him  they  loved  so  dearly ; 
Traking,  as  timid  but  affectionate  nearts  too  often 
do,  to  a  desperate  courage  when  courage  was  too 
late  to  save. 

To  one  of  those  rumours  was  added  a  strange 
addi^n  by  way  of  explanation. 

His  disciples  had  stolen  Him  away  while  the 
lloman  guard  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre  had 
slept;  the  guard  set  to  watch  because  He  had 
said  He  tctmld  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  fatal  tidings  had 
reached  her,  and  the  first  anguish  had  spent 
itself,  Esther  seemed  to  awake  from  the  stony 
torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

There  had,  then,  been  a  promise  of  a  Eesurrec- 
tion.  There  had  been  a  fear  oi  it  among  His 
enemies.     So  strong  a  fear,  that  they  had  asked 


for  a  Eoman  guard  to  watch  the  tomb.  The  people 
who  had  risen  in  insurrection,  a  few  years  before, 
at  the  introduction  of  any  Roman  soldiers  into 
Jerusalem,  had  been  possessed  with  such  a  des- 
perate fear  that  the  promise  of  their  murdered 
victim  might  prove  true,  that  they  had  waived 
all  Jewish  rights  and  Jewish  prejudices,  and  en- 
treated the  Governor  for  a  guard — the  very  Go- 
vernor from  whom  they  had  wrung  the  concession 
not  to  introduce  his  troops  and  their  standards 
into  Jerusalem. 

The  guard  so  dearly  purchased  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  its  purpose. 

Roman  soldiers  had  slept  at  their  post,  had 
committed  an  unpardonable  offence  against  Roman 
discipline,  and  had  suffered  this  crime  of  theirs 
to  be  spoken  of  openly. 

In  spite  of  the  Roman  guard,  a  few  disappointed 
and  broken-hearted  Galileans  had  rescued  from 
the  tomb  the  dishonoured  form  no  dishonour 
could  make  less  dear  to  them.  From  a  tomb 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 

What  could  this  mean  ? 

The  words  oi  the  Sufferer  had  indeed  been 
mighty,  since  His  unavenged  death  could  leave 
them  still  so  strong. 

Could  there  be,  after  all — could  there  possibly 
be  even  yet — a  hope  1  another  side  to  this  per- 
plexed rumour?  another  page  in  this  most  mourn- 
ful history?  a  hope  for  those  who  loved  Him  yet? 

Once  more,  with  that  faint  glimmer  of  a  hope, 
tears  came  to  the  Jewess,  and  prayers,  and  a  ven- 
turing once  more,  though  with  trembling  hands, 
to  open  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  her  people,  which 
for  weeks  had  been  to  her  as  Sinai,  as  the  mount 
which  must  not  be  touched,  from  which  at  any 
time  might  burst  forth  the  slumbering  thunders 
and  the  lightnings  of  most  just  menace,  scorching 
her  heart. 

Once  more,  in  the  little  inner  chamber  opening 
on  the  garden,  the  two  women,  Diodora  and 
Esther,  sat  together  searching  the  ancient  books. 
But  this  time  it  was  Esther  who  was  longing 
with  trembling  passionate  longing  for  some  clear 
message.  On  Diodora  had  dawned  the  hope  and 
the  calm. 

And  as  they  looked  and  listened  a  new  world 
seemed  to  arise  before  the  Jewess,  which  she  had 
not  seen  there  before.    New  forms  seemed  to  start 
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up  out  of  tbe  old  pages ;  dim  aud  shadowy  indeed, 
aud  dissolving  into  something  else,  or  into  dark- 
ness, just  when  they  seemed  becoming  clearest 
Or  rather,  indeed,  it  seemed  One  Form,  most 
majestic  and  most  sorrowful,  claiming  for  Him- 
self a  supremacy  in  sorrow;  honoured  with  an 
honour  above  that  due  to  man,  yet  trampled 
under  foot,  a  worm  and  no  man;  beloved  above 
all  by  Qod,  yet  feeling  forsaken  by  Qod ;  bruised 
by  the  enemy,  yet  destroying  him;  vanquished, 
yet  victorious ;  always  a  Promise  shining  throagh 
every  promise,  a  Hope  strong  beyond  every  ful- 
filled hope,  a  Seed  of  Abraham  still  longed  for 
after  Isaac  was  bom,  a  Lawgiver  anticipated  by 
the  great  Lawgiver  himself,  the  Conqueror  of  a  Best 
Joshua  never  gave.  Shepherd  to  the  flocks  of  God 
such  as  David  could  not  be.  King  with  a  majesty 
and  an  universal  dominion  such  as  Solomon  never 
reached.  And  yet  through  all  the  notes  of  triumph. 
Esther  began  to  hear  tones  of  anguish  unutter- 
able, of  sorrow  which  no  sorrow  could  equal,  as 
superhuman  as  the  majesty ;  of  woe  which  was  no 
accident  but  an  essential  attribute, — woo  borne 
willingly,  yet  crushing  the  sufferer  to  the  dust;  an 
agony  intertwined  with  all  the  victory,  as  if  essen- 
tial to  the  victory  and  the  redemption  it  wrought 
Such  a  strange  blending  and  conflict  of  power  and 
weakness,  of  majesty  and  mockery,  of  suffering 
and  triuinpli,  that  it  is  said  some  old  interpreters 
had  thought  there  must  be  two  Messiahs,  one  to 
suffer  and  one  to  reign.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
all  these  dim  and  broken  foreshadowings  met  in 
Him  who  had  raised  the  dead  in  Galilee,  and 
died  unresisting  at  Jerusalem  1 

Then  vain  indeed  would  be  the  Jewish  strata- 
gem and  the  Gentile  guard.  No  power  on  earth 
or  in  hell  could  baffle  His  resurrection. 

But  if  indeed  He  rose,  with  what  terror  on  the 
patient  brows,  with  what  lightnings  around  the 
despised  and  tortured  form ! 

The  pillar  of  fire  whence  of  old  the  God  of 
Israel  troubled  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  as  they 
struggled  drowning  in  the  returning  waters, 
would  be  but  a  child  s  terror  to  the  sight  of  the 
Face  they  had  mocked,  drooping  on  the  cross — 
the  Face  of  the  betrayed  King,  who  might  have 
been  their  King,  and  was  now  the  King  of  the 
world,  and  their  Judga 

And  He,  it  seemed,  had  said  He  would  rise 


again  !     His  disciples  believed  it  :  hia  oiemiea 
feared  it 

And  iomeChinff  had  happened^  which  his  mur- 
derers explained  by  saying  a  guard  of  RonMW 
soldiers  had  slept  at  their  post 

♦  ♦  «  4t 

Meanwhile,  as  Diodora  read,  once  again  the  iron 
entered  her  soul,  ploughing  tbe  oLd  farrow. 
Once  more  the  two  pervading  presences  of  those 
ancient  Books  took  their  absorbing  place  in  her 
heart  Once  more  the  thought  of  God — holy, 
infinite,  immutable — rose  before  her  in  all  its 
rocyesty ;  and  the  thought  of  sin  sank  before  ber 
in  all  its  depth  of  degradation. 

If,  as  she  felt,  the  life  and  death  of  that  benefi- 
cent and  patient  Sufferer  made  immortalitj  for 
Him  a  certainty, — if  the  chasm  between  man  and 
God  in  Him  ceased  to  be, — was  there  not  still  an 
impassable  gdf  between  Him  and  other  men! 
If,  as  it  seemed.  He  Himself  were  withont  sin, 
and  therefore  without  separation  from  God«  did 
not  that  very  sinlessness  separate  Him  as  &r 
almost  as  God  Himself  from  sinful  men  %  If 
immortality  had  become  more  than  a  probability 
through  His  being  suffered  to  die,  what  was  to 
ensure  immortality  being  a  going  home  to  Qod 
for  any  but  Him  f 

The  race  which  included  Him  and  His  mur-* 
derers  must  surely  include  two  very  contrary 
destinies.  The  same  Father's  house,  the  same 
divine  Patria,  could  scarcely  include  Him  and 
Tiberius  Caesar,  or  the  endless  grades  of  charac- 
ter between  Him  and  Tiberius  Caesar.  Where 
did  the  chasm'  between  Him  and  other  men 
begin)  Where  the  reconciliation  between  man 
and  his  God  f 

If  the  question  of  immortality  seemed  solved 
in  Him,  what  of  the  questions  below  and  beyond 
it  f — what  of  sin  and  forgiveness  I  If  the  link 
between  Him  and  God  was  not  to  be  broken, 
where  was  the  link  between  Him  and  man  f 

So  once  more  the  old  Book  ploughed  its  prob- 
lems into  the  hearts  of  those  who  searched  it ; 
and  still  the  solution  had  not  fuUy  come. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

At  last  the  tidings  came  to  Antioch  that  some- 
thing altogether  new  was  indeed  happening  at 
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Jerusalem  :  perplexing  beyond  all  perplexities, 
unless  it  was  to  be  a  solution  of  perplexities ; 
dissolving  the  old  order  into  chaosy  the  most 
diaotic  element  in  the  old  chaos— unless^  indeed, 
the  bej^^nniog  of  a  new  order. 

It  was  said  that  the  little  band  of  disciples^ 
chiefly  QalileanSi  who  had  followed  the  NaoLrene, 
instead  of  being  scattered  by  His  death,  had  been 
gathered  into  a  body,  compact  and  firm,  as  it  had 
never  been  before  deprived  of  its  Head 

A  knot  of  timid  peasants  and  fishermen,  slow 
to  learn,  and  possessed  with  ideas  of  His  destiny 
totally  different  from  that  of  their  Master,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  become — tc^ether,  a  living 
oommunitj,  united  by  indissoluble  bonds ;  and, 
separately,  each  one  a  living  power,  endowed  with 
something  of  the  character  and  aims  of  the 
Master  they  had  lost 

The  characteristic  of  His  teaching  had  been 
that  He  made  Himself  the  substance  of  it  ^  that, 
unlike  all  the  ancient  true  lovers  of  wisdom,  He 
had  persistently  turned  the  thoughts  of  His  dis- 
ciples from  His  doctrine  to  Himself  And  now 
He  Himsdf  had  vanished  from  the  world, — to  all 
appearance  defeated,  dishonoured,  dead ;  and 
His  doctrine  was  spreading  as  in  His  life  it  had 
never  spread, — pricking  the  consciences  of  men 
and  enkindling  their  hearts  by  thousands. 

The  chaiacteristic  of  His  disciples  had  been  a 
devoted  personal  attachment  to  Himself —a  cling- 
ing, reverent  affection — a  hanging  on  His  words — 
a  watchful  responsiveness  to  His  very  looks. 
And  now  that  the  Object  of  a  love  so  adoring 
and  dependent  had  been  taken  from  them  for 
ever  by  a  death  so  full  of  failure,  and  pain,  and 
shame,  instead  of  their  life  becoming  one  long 
mourning  for  their  lost  Lord,  they  were  said  to 
be  living  in  a  glow  of  ^^adness  that  could  not 
be  concealed — meeting  continually  in  the  Temple, 
idnging  praises  to  Gk)d,  and,  by  their  very  certainty 
and  joy,  winning  multitudes  to  beHeye  as  they  did. 

The  explanation :  many  believed  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  They  were  sure  of  it  They 
had  seen  Him  again  and  again  in  the  early  gray 
of  morning,  at  noon,  at  evening;  outside  the 
sepulchre^  with  the  useless  grave-clothes  folded 
inside ;  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Temple  itself ;  on 
the  slopes  of  Olivet ;  on  the  familiar  beaches  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee. 


He  had  spoken  to  them  by  name,  and  to  two 
especially,  the  Magdalene  and  Peter — ^the  faithful 
love  that  yearned  for  recognition,  and  the  nnfaith- 
fnl  love  that  might  have  dreaded  it 

He  had  eaten  with  them.  He  had  been  the 
guest  of  two  of  them  at  supper,  and  had  broken 
bread  in  the  way  so  familiar  to  them.  He  had 
made  them  His  guests  on  the  sea-shore  in  Galilee, 
waiting  for  them  after  the  weary  night  of  unsuc- 
cessful fishing,  with  the  little  fire  of  coals,  and  the 
simple  fishermen's  fare  on  it;  no  ambrosia  or  nec- 
tar, but  broiled  fish  and  bread. 

No  mere  midnight  apparition,  no  vision,  no 
mysterious  voice :  "  It  is  I  Myself.'' 

They  had  seen  Him,  seen  the  prints  in  hands 
or  side ;  touched  Him,  listened  to  Him.  He  had 
quietly  explained  to  them  the  things  concerning 
Himself  in  the  ancient  Scripturea 

Again  and  again  they  had  seen  Him,  only  with 
one  difference.  He  was  no  longer  a  denusen  of 
this  lower  world. 

And  at  last  they  had  8een  Him  ascend  at 
Bethany,  near  the  old  familiar  home  of  the  brother 
and  sisters  He  loved. 

Quietly,  naturally,  as  a  matter  of  course^  as- 
cending from  this  unworthy  world  that  had  so 
dishonoured  Him  in  no  magnificent  burst  of 
storms ;  taken  up  to  heaven  in  no  imperial  chariot 
of  fire,  no  legions  of  angels  visibly  bearing  Him 
aloft — ^not  even  the  few  who  sang  to  the  shepherds 
when  He  was  bom ;  only  soaring  through  the  air 
as  easily  as  He  had  trodden  the  sea,  hidden  from 
their  straining  eyes  by  a  simple,  ordinary  doud. 
The  Master,  as  He  rose,  lifting  up  His  hands,  and 
blessing  them,  as  He  had  blessed  their  simple  food 
so  often  before.  Lord  of  sea>  and  air,  and  earth, 
and  heaven,  and  man.  Soaring  to  His  throne  on 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

They  went  back  as  He  had  told  them,  as  two  of 
His  angels  came  to  remind  them.  They  went  back 
to  Jerusalem. 

Not  in  gazing  after  Him  into  heaven,  not  even 
in  living  on  the  memory  of  His  life,  were  their 
lives  to  be  spent 

By  no  slowly-decaying  impulse  of  a  Founder 
was  His  kingdom  launched ;  but  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  perpetual  Presence,  and  a  perpetually  re- 
newed life. 

They  waited  in  Jerusalem,  still  the  little  flock 
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of  faithful  men  and  Tromen,  until  8om«  power 
came  upon  them  which  divested  them  of  all  fear, 
and  endoivred  them  with  an  eloquence  whieh  iu 
one  day  raised  their  numbers  from  the  hundred 
and  twenty  He  left,  to  three  thousand* 

The  Christ  had  vanished  from  sight  into  heitrcn. 
Bot  the  Church  had  come  into  being,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  shone  manifestly,  a  light  and  a  joy 
to  all  around. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Tbe  Church  had  been  bora  into  the  worid.  Bat  as 
yet  she  knew  not  herself ;  knew  not  her  strength, 
nor  her  nature,  the  glory  of  her  destiny,  or  the 
bitterness  of  the  cup  she  would  have  to  drink; 
knew  tmly  the  glory  of  her  Lord,  and  the  bitter 
cup  He  had  drunk  for  her. 

What  eveiy  fresh  child's  life  is  in  the  bome»  it 
brightens,  for  a  brief  time  the  Church  was  in  this 
worn  old  world. 

The  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  childhood  were  on  her,  and  she,  like 
her  Lord  in  His  childhood  at  Nazareth,  for  a  time 
had  favour  with  all  the  people 

A  serene  childhood,  touching  and  winnxng  the 
hearts  of  men  in  that  weary,  faded  old  world. 

It  was  into  no  legendary  life  of  innocence  atnd 
faitb  that  tbe  glory  of  that  fresh  life  came. 

The  age  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  of  the  Rhetoricians, 
of  tbe  Contractors,  of  the  Gladiatorial  Qames,  was 
no  spring-time  of  the  world. 

The  Church  had  began  to  live  at  Jemaalem. 
But  as  yet  she  had  little  sense  of  her  universal 
dominion.  Ho  herself,  in  great  part,  as  wdl  b9  to 
those  outside,  she  seemed  still  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 
She  was  not  yet  christened.  Not  at  Jerusalem 
did  she  find  her  true  name. 

The  first  joy  was  enough  for  those  first  days. 

The  Lord  was  risen  indeed,  and  had  shed  forth 
that  marvellous  power,  anointing  one  after  another 
out  of  the  palaces  of  His  gladness  with  the  oil  of 
joy,  as  kings.  That  the  anointing  of  the  kings 
was  also  that  of  the  wrestlers,  did  not  as  yet 
appear. 

He  wiis  risen.  He  was  living.  He  was  for- 
giving. In  heaven,  at  God's  right  hand;  on 
earth,  at  their  right  hand,  every  day  to  the  end  of 
the  world 


It  would  be  some  time  before  more  truth  could 
be  learned,  or  more  joy  contained  in  human  hearts, 
than  thisi 

Moreover,  beyond  all  this  joy  of  the  post  thus 
brought  to  their  remembrance,  of  Hia  presence 
with  them  assured  to  their  hearts,  wm  tbe  joy  of 
the  future  which  would  ciown  alL 

He  was  coming  again. 

For  a  little  while  the  hearens  had  received 

» 

Him.  For  a  little  while  they  were  here  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  men  to  Him*  Diligent  and  joyful 
must  th^  be  for  that  little  while^  touching  the 
treasures  of  earth  very  Hgbtly,  and  very  little  dis- 
turbed by  ite  stonns. 

But  a»  yet  the  Chntcb  tvaainod  at  Jemaalem. 
Elsewhere,  there  were  only  a  few  Jews  whose 
hearts  might  be  stirred  with  wonder  at  the  things 
happening  at  Jerusalem ;  and  a  few  Gentile  pro- 
selytes, who  might  faintQr  catch  the  echo,  and 
carry  it  on 

On  the  heathen  world,  as  yet,  no  sign  that  the 
Light  had  indeed  dawned  for  them. 

In  the  Jewish  synagogues,  no  sospicion  that 
any  Gentile  would  ever  approach  Qod,  except  by 

becoming,  as  &r  as  poesil:^  a  Jew. 

•  #  •  • 

A  great  stir  and  movement  agitated  the  hearts 
of  the  little  company  at  Antioch,  as  in  broken  frag- 
ments the  rumours  of  these  things  reached  them. 

Confused  murmurs  floated  hither  and  thither 
of  miracles  of  healing,  of  rapturous  speech  in 
many  tongues,  of  a  pouring  of  separate  posses- 
sions into  a  common  store,  all  barriers  of  selfish- 
ness swept  over  by  a  flood  of  joy  end  loyalty. 

But  above  all  rose  distinct  the  great  fact  that 
this  community  was  founded  on  tbe  Besnrrec- 
tion. 

"It  was  a  strange  age,*'  old  Laon  said,  "for 
such  mystical  enthusiasm  and  child-like  overflow- 
ings of  generosity.  A  hard,  prosaic,  unbelieving 
age.  While  this  golden  age  of  innocence  and 
sunshine,  this  ideal,  Platonic  republic — or  what- 
ever you  liked  to  term  it — was  rising  into  life  at 
Jerusalem,  at-  Capreae  the  aged  Emperor  was 
vainly  trying  to  extract  one  drop  of  new  pleasure 
out  of  this  dry,  withered  world ;  at  Pandataria, 
the  dead  Princess  Agrippina  had  at  last  reached 
her  long-desired  repose,  through  the  agonies  of 
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voluntary  rtarvatioit.  At  Romei  the  god  Csesar 
and  the  Mint-goddesa  were  bdng  dilige&tlj 
served;  new  men  were  detiaing  waya  to  biuld 
new  fortunes,  and  old  families  were  struggling  to 
restore  lost  fortunes  by  contracting  fbr  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  provinces^  Bhetoridans  were  teach- 
ing the  young  Bomans  how  to  use  words  wfaicli 
had  once  grown,  livings  around  living  thought 
and  feeling,  to  conceal  the  absence  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  strongest  agents  of  Government 
were  the  Informers;  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
regarding  their  political  rights  as  mere  cc^  to 
purchase  personal  advantages  witlL  Faith  in  the 
gods  and  in  men,  in  the  family,  in  the  coontiy,  in 
virtue^  and  in  truth,"  he  said,  ''had  vanished 
With  £uth  in  each  other,  faith  in  themselves  had 
died  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  blind  love  of  self." 

The  Emperor  and  the  Romans  were  living  in 
perpetual  terror  of  each  other :  Tiberius  afraid  to 
enter  Bome^  and  the  Bomans  crouching  In  be- 
wildered terror  before  the  Informers — the  lives 
of  both  so  embittered  and  cramped  by  mutual  fear, 
that  they  fluctuated  between  cruelty  and  vice,  as 
the  only  pleasures  left 

While  the  morning  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 
the  joy  of  forgiveness  were  pouring  from  the  lips 
of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  at  Caprea9  this 
terrible  cry  of  despair  was  wrung  from  the  heart 
of  Tiberius,—"  What  I  shall  write  to  yon.  Con- 
script Fathers,  or  what  not  write,  the  gods  and 
goddesses  make  me  perish  with  a  toarse  dettrtiC' 
tioti  than  that  by  which  I  am  perithing  every 
day.  if  I  know  I" 

Few  contrasts  so  strong  have  come  so  close  to 
each  other  as  that  new  Song  of  Eternal  Life,  and 
that  cynical  wail  of  inward  eternal  death. 

"Force  was  the  only  thing/'  Laon  said,  "really 
believed  in,  in  that  hard,  smooth,  old  Boman 
world, — ^the  force  of  the  Imperial  Gbvemraent  on 
earth;  the  force  of  a  black  magic  to  wrench,  from 
thoee  who  kept  them,  the  secrets  of  the  future  and 
the  unseen.'' 

And  iif  such  a  world  appeared  this  liTing,  loving, 
rejoicing  community ;  poor  and  defenceless,  but 
gloriously  liberated  from  all  fear,  mightily  lifted 
above  all  force ;  built  on  faith  in  Qod,  in  each  other, 
and  in  that  mighty  Master.     They  appeared  not 


in  some  remote  region  of  pastoral  simplicity,  but 
in  the  heart  of  one  of 'the  world's  great  cities— 
not  a  holy  city,  but  a  dty  of  political  intrigue  and 
petty  tniffie ;  of  bargaining,  even  with  Qod,  about 
tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummm ;  of  the  driest 
ceremonialism,  and  the  fiercest  partisanship. 
They  aimed  at  no  vestal  isolation  or  super- 
natural spiritualism.  They  aimed  at  being  good 
men  and  women.  They  won  men  and  women  of 
eveiy  rank  and  party  to  join  them.  And  amidst 
that  cormpt  society,  all  who  did  join  them  at 
once  partook  of  this  love  and  faith  and  joy. 

Old  Laon  looked  on,  and  confessed  it  was  strange 
--^  rare  ezdamation  from  him.  He  could  link  it 
on  to  no  old  facts,  and  explain  it  away  into  no  old 
doctrine* 

"If  this  had  sprung  up  In  some  mystical 
forest  of  your  young  German  world,"  he  said  to 
Siward,  "  I  might  have  understood  it.  But  such 
a  fresh  growth  from  these  dry  old  trunks  is  not 
so  easily  to  be  comprehended.  We  must  wait 
and  watch." 

From  Hilda  a  great  weight  seemed  removed. 

If  the  Besurrection  was  indeed  true,  she 
thought,  this  might  yet  be  a  world  in  which  little 
children  and  their  gladness  might  not  be  out  of 
place.  Dim  glimpses  came  to  the  young  mother 
and  father  of  a  religion  which  might  consecrate 
not  only  death  and  sorrow,  but  joy  and  love,  life 
and  beauty,  nature  and  art ;  not  the  unseen  only, 
but  the  body,  and  the  visible  world. 

On  Siward  also  arose  faint,  far-off  hopes  of  a 
liberation  for  the  world,  of  a  victory  for  the  van- 
quished, for  his  people,  for  all  people;  if,  indeed, 
beyond  the  cross,  and  through  the  cross,  could 
be  reached  a  life  which  seemed  to  be  still  a  life 
of  activity  and  power  towards  this  world. 

The  perplexities  of  Onias  were  only  revived 
and  increased  by  the  tidings.  After  all,  then,  it 
might  not  prove  such  a  complete  safeguard  not 
to  have  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  on  that  fatal 
day.  He  might  yet  have  to  decide  which  cause 
to  espouse.  He,  with  his  capital  so  painfully 
acquired  and  so  securely  invested,  might  yet  have 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  penetrating  ques- 
tions, to  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  vague 
answers — might  even  yet  be  harassed  by  applica- 
tions to  commit  himself  and  his  possessions  to  a 
community  who  had  shown  themselves  capable 
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of  a  faoaticisin  of  all  others  most  fML  to  pro- 
perty and  the  due  preservation  of  social  distinct 
tions — the  fanaticism  of  a  community  of  gooda 

For,  with  Esther  at  his  side,  he  at  least  would 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  these  agitating  novelties 
at  a  distance. 

To  her,  life  and  death  were  involved  in  the 
truth  of  this  fact  of  the  Besurrection ;  the  life 
or  death,  before  all  else,  of  her  people  of  Israel 

This,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  that  per- 
plexed rumour  about  the  empty  sepulchre,  and 
the  Roman  soldiers  slumbering  at  their  post 

The  Kin^  the  Anointed,  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
jected of  Israel,  betrayed  by  His  own  people  to  the 
Romans,  mocked  in  His  dyings  actually  risen  from 
the  dead,  living  with  Gk)d !  And  yet,  not  a  menace 
of  vengeance  on  the  rebels.  His  betrayers  and 
murderers ! 

Nothing  but  forgiveness,  reconciliation,  entrea- 
ties, even,  it  was  said,  to  all  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him. 

The  very  worst  crime  possible  had  been  com- 
mitted    Was  nothing  lost  by  it  ] 

Was  Israel  indeed,  renewed  by  faith  in  this 
ascended  King,  inviBible,  but  working  most 
mightily  still,  still  to  be  the  centre  and  source  of 
life  to  the  nations  ? 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  change  in  the  Gentile 
world.  The  beUevers  were  all  Jews.  The  city 
of  David,  tbe  city  of  the  great  King,  was  still 
the  city  of  the  Christ  and  His  disciples. 

It  was  in  the  old  Temple,  on  its  ancient  heights, 
that  they  met  and  poured  forth  their  new  psalms. 

Reports  came,  indeed,  of  an  opposition  still 
continued  by  the  Sanhedrim,  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  community  being  imprisoned 
and  beaten. 

But  the  persecution  seemed  neither  to  have 
checked  their  joy  nor  the  increase  of  their 
numbers. 

Was  it  only  a  beginning  ? 

If  so,  to  what  would  it  grow  1 

Or  was  it  a  beginning  of  the  tenible  endl 
A  gathering  of  the  elect  into  the  citadel  before 
the  battles  with  burning  and  fire  ;  a  little  gleam 
of  light  before  the  day  of  storms  and  thick  dark- 
ness, of  the  shaking  once  more  not  of  earth  only 
but  also  of  heaven,  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter 
when  the  towers  should  fall?     A  gathering  of 


the  righteous  into  the  Ark  before  the  floods  came, 
floods  of  fire,  to  which  the  ancient  world-delnge 
would  be  as  nothing  t 

For  doalia  Diodora,  the  tidings  of  tbe  Resur- 
rection from  the  sepulchre  awakened  mingled 
feelings. 

If  she  could  have  been  absolutely  assured  in 
any  other  way  of  continued  deathless  life  in 
power  and  joy,  she  would  contentedly  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  thought  of  the  body  being  raised* 

Was  this  thing,  which  had  been  to  her  tbe 
source  of  so  much  hindrance  and  disquiet,  not 
indeed  to  be  done  with  once  for  all  when  it  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  or  consumed  on  the  pyre  t 

Was  this  bodily  life,  which  her  beloved  had 
lost,  indeed  thought  of  value  enough  to  be 
delivered  or  be  restored  t 

She  had  found  a  kind  of  joy  in  despising  and 
heaping  indignities  on  this  fleshly  prison,  from 
which  her  beloved  had  been  delivered. 

If  to  that  holiest  Sufferer  it  had  been  restored, 
there  was  then  still  some  defect  in  the  condition 
of  her  dead. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  resurrection  of  One  threw 
a  shadow  on  the  immortality  and  the  perfection 
of -the  rest. 

Moreover,  how,  and  fix>m  what  cause,  had  He 
risen  1  Was  it  not  from  a  cause  which  isolated 
Him  from  the  rest  of  humanity  ?  Had  not  He, 
as  the  holiest  Son  of  men,  risen  by  virtue  of  His 
superiority  to  othor  men,  perhaps  by  virtue  of 
His  being  in  some  mysterious,  separate  sense  a 
Son  of  God  1 

Still,  moreover,  from  those  heavens  no  word 
seemed  to  come  for  the  Gentiles. 

Into  that  heavenly  Temple,  as. in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  was  there  then  no  adnussicm  save 
for  the  Jew  1  To  aU  ages,  for  all  but  His  race, 
nothing  but  a  dim  longing  for  His  shadow  to 
pass  by,  for  some  far-off  echo  of  His  voice  f 

A  proclamation  of  pardon  had  indeed,  it  was 
said,  been  sent  from  heaven  to  His  betrayen  and 
murderers;  but  only,  as  far  as  could  be  under- 
stood, to  Jews :  to  Jews,  who  had  done  ^im  the 
utmost  dishonour  and  wrong;  but  not,  it  seemed, 
to  any  Gentiles,  even  if  they  would  have  desired 
above  all  things  to  pay  Him  homage, 

Indeed,  as  far  as  she  could  gather,  the  utter- 
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ances  of  His  followers  seemed  to  be  less  universal 
than  His  own;  the  disciples  more  Jewish  than 
the  Master. 

Jews  of  every  nation  under  heaven  had  heard, 
and  believed,  and  been  accepted;  but  of  those 
nations  themselves,  not  one. 

What  access  was  there  for  the  Qentile  1 
If  through  the  Jews,  by  taking  the  lowliest 
poation  which  could  associate  them  with  the 
nation  He  had  loved  on  earth  and  now  loved  in 
heaven,  even  the  lowliest  position  might  be  wel- 
come. 


But  what  sign  was  there  of  even  such  an  ex< 
pansion  of  the  old  boundaries  ? 

The  link  between  God  and  this  dying,  riven 
Son  of  man,  seemed  perfect. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  link  acknowledged  be- 
tween Him,  the  Jewish  CSirist^  and  the  Jew. 

Bat  where  ^as  the  link  between  the  Gentile 
and  the  Jew,  the  Jewish  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Another  defeat  was  to  precede  the  Victory 
which  opened  the  way  to  that  farther  universal 
Conquest 

Another  vanquished,  and  another  Victory. 
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[N 1840  King  WUhelm  III.  died,  and  Wilhelm 
lY.  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia. 

'*  This  pious  king,"  writes  the  Qerman 
author  whose  biography  of  Anna  Stolbeig 
we  are  now  reviewing, ''  who  wrote  in  golden  lettefs  on 
the  dome  of  his  palace, '  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord,'  was  in  heart  as  faithful  towards  his 
friends,  and  first  among  them  was  Count  Anton 
Stolbeig.  Their  friendship,  their  brotherly  love, 
blossomed  from  the  root  of  a  common  futh,  their  hearts 
were.Tmited  in  bonds  which  death  alone  could  loosen." 

Count  Anton  was  at  once  called  to  the  highest  offices 
near  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  took  a  willing  part 
in  all  plans  and  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  the  Church. 

'^  A  new  world  now  rose  before  the  youthful  Anna— a 
scene  of  splendour  and  festivity.  But  her  clear  eyes 
remained  undazzled,  unblinded,  for  they  hiMi  been  long 
raised  upwards  from  the  passing,  glittering  bubbles  of 
earthly  vanities  to  the  imperishable  realities  of  a  higher 
life.  Only  so  far  as  the  father's  high  position  rendered 
necessary,  did  mother  and  daughtera  share  in  the  bustle 
of  court,  and  in  heart  they  were  ever  calm  and  quiet. 
'  Thon  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it)  thou  ^atly 
enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of 
water.'  This  precious  promise,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  was 
richly  fulfilled  to  Anna  in  the  parching  atmosphere  of 
fieriin  life." 

But  advantages  as  well  as  temptations  were  to  be 
found  in  the  capital  The  gospel  was  faithfully  pro- 
claimed at  that  time  in  some  of  the  churches,  and  the 
best  Christian  society  assembled  in  Count  Anton's 
house.  From  the  ministry  and  conversation  of  the 
celebrated  <' Father  Qossner"  Anna  derived  special 
benefit  He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family—"  the 
wonderful  preacher  with  that  soft  peaceful  voice  which 
seldom  fiiiled  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearens,  while 
Again  and  again  pressing  upon  them  the  truth  that 


'one  thing  is  needful'— the  man  of  mighty  prayers 
with  those  mild  dear  eyes,  and  that  calm  loving  counte- 
nance, hghted  up  by  the  peace  of  God Not  faith 

alone,  but  also  humility,  Anna  Stolberg  learned  from 
*  old  Father  Qossner,'  with  his  gentle,  patient,  jovful 
heart." 

It  is  always  interesting,  when  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  Providence  calls  to  some  special  life-work  we  can 
distinctly  trace  the  steps  of  special  preparation  for  it 
These  are  easily  seen  in  Anna  Stolberg's  history. 

"Soon  after  the  removal  to  Berlin,  Anna  became 
acquainted  with  a  remarkable  woman,  an  earnest 
labourer  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  royal  circle, 
and  also  at  home,  she  often  saw  and  heard  England's 

female  apostle  to  the  prisoners,  Elizabeth  Fry The 

lady  of  idxty  years,' in  her  slate-coloured  simple  dress,  a 
high  Quaker  cap  above  her  fair  hair;  the  beautiful  old 
countenance,  so  mild  and  peaceful  in  expression ;  the 
eyes  so  child-like,  yet  so  penetrating;  the  kind  lips 
giving  the  ftiendly  ^  thou '  to  high  and  low  alike  ;— how 
unembamssed  she  sat  on  the  sofa  between  the  king 
and  Princess  Wilhelm,  and  spoke  with  earnestness,  with 
ardour,  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities  of  poor 
prisoners  and  deserted  children,  the  destitute  and  the 
sinful,  entreating,  ezhortiog,  denouncing!  How  the 
laige  dark  eyes  of  the  maiden,  who  heard  with  such 
reverence  Fliedner  and  Gossner,  now  sparkled  at  the 
conversation  of  Elizabeth  Fry !  Anna  sat  thoughtfully 
silent  in  the  royal  circle ;  her  eyes  only  spoke ;  but  the 
image  of  the  singularly  attractive,  energetic  Quakeress 
never  left  her  memory." 

By^he  king's  desire,  Fliedner  often  came  to  Berlin, 
and  many  consultations  were  held  as  to  plans  for  a 
Peaconess  Home  and  Hospital 

''During  those  conferences  with  Fliedner  and  Count 
Anton,  on  the  quiet  garden-walks  at  Charlottenburg  or 
Sans  Souci,  the  king  frankly  unfolded  his  ideas  regard- 
ing his  intended  undertaking  on  so  large  a  scale,  that 
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one  day  the  worthy  pastor  gazed  at  him  with  his  honest 
eyes,  and  smiling,  said, 'Let  us  only  begin  with  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  please  your  majesty ;  that  has 
always  brought  the  richest  blessing  from  the  good  God 
to  Father  Gossner  and  myself.* 

"  *  Well,  dear  Fliedner,  how  nnich  do  you  think  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  should  oost,  which  I  must  plant  in 
the  earth  in  order  to  produce  sueh  a  tcee  as  ahall  in 
some  degree  carry  out  my  wishes  ?' 

"'Ob,  your  Majesty,  in  the  first  place^  about  a 
million—* 

'' '  Aha,  my  dear  Herr  Pastor,'  said  the  king,  laughing 
heartily,  'you  pious  servants  of  poverty  ask  a  good 
price  for  your  mustard  seed!  Believe  me,  however, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Prussia  such  a  seed  is  already 
a  well-grown  tree ;  let  us  endeavour  by  God's  help  to 
plant  it.'  • 

"  Fliedner  was  soon  called  to  lake  part  in  a  eabinet 
council  on  the  subject  of  the  hospital,  and  give  the  aid 
of  his  own  experience.  The  king  wished  him  to  spend 
half  of  each  year  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  saperiatend  the 
new  institution  of  Bethany.  But  the  prudent  man  inth 
thanks  declined  this  hononrabfe  proposal ;  he  dreaded 
nothing  so  muoh  as  half  work  and  diTisions.'* 

The  whole  Stolbeig  family  were  present  at  laymg  the 
foundation-stone  of  Bethany.  Soon  afterwards  a  heavy 
trial  came  upon  them.  Anna's  sister  Marianne  died. 
This  unlooked-lor  bereavement  made  a  most  deep  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  ^'She  always  spoke  of  those 
hours  by  her  sistei^s  dying-bed  as  the  time  of  grace, 
when  God  inscribed  on  her  heart  in  charaeters  never  to 
be  effaced  his  words  of  peace,  '  The  Uood  of  Jens 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  This  vene  was  faenoe- 
forward  the  motto  of  her  own  life,  and  now  it  still  speaks 
to  others  ttom  the  stone  upon  her  grave." 

The  hospital  of  Bethany  was  opened  for  patients  on 
October  10, 1847.  It  was  to  Anna  a  memorable  day. 
"  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole  eonrt  were  as- 
sembled. Fliedner  conducted  nine  of  his  Kaiserwerth 
deaconesaesy  with  the  Obedn  Marianne  von  lUDzan, 
into  the  new  building  Marianne  yva  Ranzan  had  for 
years  devoted  herself,  with  a  rich  blesttng,  to  continual 
care  for  the  sick,  and  other  labours  of  love.  Then  she 
had  faithfuUy  prepared  in  the  Paris  hospitals  and  at 
Kaiserwerth  for  her  new  caUing— that  of  being  the  first 
Oberin  of  the  Berlin  Deaconess  Home.  Three  yoimg 
probationers  (Probeschwestem)  came  along  with  her. 
Fliedner  closed  the  services  with  an  address  and  prayer. 
The  king,  much  affected,  said  to  him,  *  This  is  a  day  of 
triumph  for  the  Protestant  Churdt  May  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  spoken  through  you  be  fulfilled  !* 
And  it  has  been  so  in  a  wonderful  degree." 

From  this  time  the  Countess  Anna  and  her  sisters 
were  frequent  visitors  in  Bethany.  The  Oberin,  an  old 
friend  of  their  parents,  was  a  true  and  motherly  friend 
to  themselves.  The  young  ladies,  almost  unconsciously, 
were  learning  lessons  which  they  were  soon  to  turn  to 
** — *ical  use. 


The  year  1848|  so  full  of  storms  in  the  p<ditieal  world, 
brought  changes  and  trials  to  the  house  of  fitolberg. 
We  shall  not  give  details.  The  youngest  daughter, 
Fredericka,  died  of  fever^  the  consequeocey  it  was 
thought,  of  alarm  and  agitation.  The  family  retired 
to  repose  at  Kreppelhof. 

The  old  SchlosSy  onoe  so  full  of  chHdrm  and  duldish 
merriment^  was  now  quiet  and  londy.  Three  daughters 
and  one  son  were  dead ;  the  eldest  daughter  had  mar- 
ried, and  four  sons  were  serving  their  king  in  dvil  or 
military  appointments.  Only  three  daughters  were  left 
with  their  parents— the  Countesses  Bertha,  Anna,  and 
Charlotte.  The  &mily,  thus  reduced  in  number  but 
united  in  warm  affection,  sought  and  found  comfort 
under  sorrow  by  active  exertions  to  benefit  the  distressed 
peasantiy  around  them. 

"  And  truly  there  was  much  to  be  done — much  labour 
of  love  required  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  by  the 
beds  of  sickness.  The  distress  of  the  past  year— yes, 
the  famine-fever  (Hunger-typhus)  still  rested  heavily 
<ni  the  poor  weavers  of  the  Riesengebiige.  The  Pro- 
testant Orphanage  at  Altdorf,  founded  by  Count  Fre- 
derick zu  Stolbeig,  where  young  girls  were  trained  for 
domestic  service  by  tax  Kaiserwerth  deaeonAsaeSy  could 
so  longer  contain  the  number  of  destitute  oix^ians  iu 
need  ef  a  home. 

^'Coont  Anton  and  his  family  deroted  all  their 
energies  to  alleviate  the  general  distress.  He  built  a 
email  hoiq^ital  for  sick  women  in  his  village  of  Leppers- 
doif ;  and  in  remembrance  of  his  departed  child,  who 
had  taken  sndb  deep  interest  in  the  Bethany  of  Beriio, 
he  naoMd  this  hospital  Marianne-stift  The  young 
eotmteases  and  their  mother  wished  to  have  a  share  iu 
the  nndertaking.  They  worked  together  day  by  day  at 
a  splendid  carpet,  which,  when  sold,  brought  a  large 
•tttt,  which  Anna  and  her  sisters  laid  out  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  MarianncHrtfift.  Then  they  took  up  their 
needles  again,  and  made  suitable  garments,  napery, 
enrtmns,  &ic.|  fbr  the  institution.  And  when  it  was 
openedthey  were  themselves  like  deaconesses^  in  humble, 
loving  cares  for  the  sick  women  and  children.'' 

In  1850  the  Countess  Charlotte,  with  her  parents* 
appioval,  left  home  for  Bethany,  intending,  after  being 
trained  there,  to  retam  as  a  deaconess  to  Marianne- 
stift;  hut  before  her  probation  was  ended  she  had  lis- 
tened to  a  different  call,  and  gave  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  a  gentleman  who  held  a  high  official  appMntment  in 
the  Rhine  provinces. 

Thus  Bertha  and  Anna  only  remained  at  home. 
Next  year  their  father  was  again  summoned  to  impor- 
tant public  duties  in  Beriin,  and  the  family  quitted  with 
regret  their  peaceful  retirement,  with  its  many  objects 
ofUkterest.  New  honours  awaited  Connt  Anton,  bnt  also 
sad  affliction  from  the  deatii  of  his  second  son  Conrad— 
a  happy  husband  and  father— called  suddenly  away  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

The  bereaved  survivors  ^  encouraged  themselves  in 
the  Lord  their  God."    Bertha  and  Anna  found  their 
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greatat  oooiolatioii  in  ft«qaent  irisito  to  Belhany, 
shiring  the  religioDs  aervloet  and  benevolent  laboort  of 
the  deacxHiesaes  there.  Both  Buten  felt  a  etiong 
to  derote  themaelTee  openly  and  entirely  to  theae 
but  both  could  not  do  so ;  their  aged  parents  mixit  not 
be  left  alone. 

The  final  renlt  was  that  Atuus  with  the  bleasing  of 
both  paiente,  as  described  in  the  opening  dhapter  of  the 
memoir,  entered  as  a  probatioiier  the  '^  honseof  merey.'^ 
Thus  simply  and  naturally,  with  no  sudden  impulse  or 
entfauBxaam,  bat  while  quietly  waiting  and  following  the 
leadings  of  Provide&cey  the  Ooontesa  Anna  za  Stolberg 
l)ecame  the  '^  Sister  Anna'*  of  Bethany. 

She  wrote  of  this  period  of  her  life  years  alter^^  I 
was  always  happy  when  I  ooald  go  to  Bethany,  and  I 
went  as  often  as  possible.  I  had  long  cherished  an 
earnest  desne  to  serve  the  Lord  there  among  the  sick 
in  the  society  of  the  sisters;  and  every  thought  of  it 
became  a  prayer  that  God  himself  would  open  ny  way. 
I  waited  in  quiet  expectation  tat  the  time  when  he 
should  show  me  in  his  providence  that  I  might  speak 
of  it  to  my  dear  parents,  and  sooner  tioran  I  dared  to 
hope,  my  fiuthful  Lord  heard  my  prayers,  and  so  influ- 
enced my  parents'  hearts  that  they  gave  me  their  joy- 
ful consent  and  blessing. 

We  have  next  in  tfieOerman  memoir  a  lively  account 
of  daily  work  in  Bethany,  resembling,  we  suppose,  what 
goes  on  in  most  Protestant  institutions  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  Continent  A  few  extracts  will  be  inter- 
esting. After  describing  the  simple  dormitory  of  the 
^'Probeschwestem"  and  their  matron,  each  compart- 
ment with  its  little  bed,  dnir,  and  table  only  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  white  curtain,  ^  where  the  high- 
bom  lady  slept  next  to  the  daughter  of  a  poor  labourer,'' 
the  writer  continues : — 

'^  At  half-past  five  the  bell  summons  Sister  Anna  to 
leave  her  hsjrd  bed.  8he  has  but  a  short  time  ailowed 
for  her  sample  toilet,  and  the  arrangement  of  her  airy 
litlto  room.  She  hastens  to  a  frugal  breakfast  in  the 
hall ;  tlien  to  devotions  In  chapel  Then  the  day's  work 
commences.  The  three  sisters  who  have  been  night 
nurses  give  a  report  of  their  sevend  wards  (stations)  to 
the  head-sistera  appointed  for  the  day,  and  these  cany 
it  to  the  Oberin.  There  are  separate  wards  for  children, 
women,  and  men,  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  head-isister  {leitende  Sckwuter)  of  each 
ward  reads  to  the  sick  a  brief  morning  prayer.  During 
the  day  they  only  read  edifying  books  aloud,  if  earnestly 
desired ;  or  pray  with  any  weary,  troubled  soul  who 
longs  for  the  words  ai  peace  learned  in  childliood,  and 
often  forgotten  in  the  vortex  of  life.  But  each  deaconess 
is  well  aware  that  in  the  hospital  her  peculiar  office  is 
to  minister  to  the  suffering  body :  the  pastor  is  at  hand 
to  minister  to  the  souL 

"  The  new  probationer  is  conducted  to  the  children's 
ward.  This  was  a  welcome  charge  for  Anna's  cheer- 
ful, loving  heart.    To  the  last  she  found  her  best 


lefreshment  under  many  sorrows  among  the  little 
ones. 

<*  The  amaU  cribs  are  arranged  along  the  walls  of  the 
large,  light,  aiiy  i^aitment.  Here  is  a  poor,  newly- 
born  infant,  whose  mother  has  died  in  the  hospital  at 
its  birth :  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  get  it  bathed, 
and  fed,  and  quieted.  There  lies  a  little  girl,  with  large, 
tearfol  eyes:  she  has  had  her  foot  broken  by  an  acci- 
dent while  at  pUy  $  the  bandages  must  be  changed ; 
43ister  Anna's  hand  trembles  a  little,  and  the  child 
shrinks  with  pain ;  but  loise  learns  expertness  quickly. 
Yonder  a  ioatiiiome  oker  must  be  dressed :  love  conquers 
disgust  Yonder  a  chfld  is  weeping  for  its  absent 
mother:  lore  speaks  the  right  words  of  comfort. 

^'  The  patients  have  all  been  cared  for ;  and  now  the 

ward' must  be  swept All  is  right  now;  the  air  pure 

and  fresh.  Has  Sister  Anna  time  to  rest?  No ;  it  is 
work  all  day  here.  The  convalescents  must  be  amused 
by  ^  dear  auntie^  (fitlben  T<na«)-*on  the  door,  or  on  little 
tables— with  the  pretty  toys,  of  which  there  are  plenty 
in  the  ward.  '  Dear  aunt,  the  wheel  has  come  off  my 
waggon  1 '  ^  Auntie,  fasten  the  bridle  to  my  horse.' 
*  Aontie,  tell  me  the  story  of  little  David  and  the  wicked 
giant  again.'  '  Pray,  pray,  sing  me  the  hymn,  "  I  am 
Jesu's  little  lamb." '  <  Aunt,  I  want  to  be  moved.' 
<  Aunt,  I  am  hungryr-I  am  thirsty  1 '  So  things  go  on 
all  day ;  yet  love  never  tires. 

'^  Twelve  o'clock  has  come ;  and  it  is  no  small  labour 
to  give  dinner  to  the  numbers  of  sick  persons,  for  the 
physician  has  settled  the  regimen  of  each  one  out  of 
five  separate  lists  of  food.  For  the  poorest  sufferer  no 
wine,  no  meat,  is  too  costly.  '  The  doctor  has  ordered 
it  for  this  patient,'— -that  is  fixed  law  in  Bethany. 

''When  their  patients  are  attended  to,  the  sisters 
have  their  own  simple  meal  together  in  the  halL  But 
the  chair  of  the  Oberin  is  unoccupied.  Marianne  vou 
Ranzau  for  many  months  has  been  confined  to  a  bed 
of  suffering.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  vacant  place  sits 
the  representative  matron,  and  asks  a  blessing.  The 
deaconesses  are  arranged  according  to  their  term  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  %ter  Anna,  as  the  youngest  probationer, 
closes  the  circle. 

*^  From  afternoon  till  late  in  the  evemng  the  work  of 
attendance  on  the  dd:  goes  on.    One  of  the  oldest 

deaconesses  reads  evening  prayers Then  begins  the 

watch  of  the  sisters,  who  in  turn  have  each  four  weeks 
at  a  time  of  night  nursing. 

''  Thus  day  follows  day  in  Bethany— full  of  work,  of 
blessing,  and  of  peace.  The  Sabbath,  with  its  two 
public  services,  is  only  more  quiet  and  peaceful  than 
other  days 

^  Sister  Anna  was  in  due  time  taken  from  the  chil- 
dren's to  the  women's  ward.  Here  much  that  was  new 
and  painful  had  to  be  learned  and  overcome.  But  she 
did  learn,  and  labour,  and  conquer,  with  pious  zeal  and 
a  strong  though  lowly  heart  She  gave  her  whole  soul 
to  her  arduous  duties." 

Not  many  months  had  passed,  when  Anna  was  called 
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to  the  death'bed  of  her  beloved  father.  He  departed  in 
peace,  and  his  dying  blessing  confirmed  and  strengthened 
her  in  her  new  vocation.  The  king  and  queen  attended 
at  the  funeral  services,  and  remained  long,  we  are  told, 
in  silent  prayer  over  the  coffin  of  their  old  and  (aithful 
friend. 

The  probation  for  the  sisters  of  Bethany  is  now  three 
years.  At  that  period  it  was  shorter ;  and  in  Anna's 
case,  from  her  manifest  ability  and  devotedness,  the 
time  was  much  abridged.  She  was  publicly  received 
into  the  ranks  of  the  deaconesses  in  April  1854. 

*'  Oh,  may  my  whole  life,"  she  writes,  "  become  a 
thank-offering  for  such  mercies  J  God  has  called  me 
into  his  blessed  service ;  he  will  give  me  grace  for  it 
'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word.' " 

In  January  1S55  the  long- afflicted  Oberin  was  taken 
home  to  the  heavenly  rest  Anna  was  unanimously 
appointed  to  be  her  successor.  She  accepted  the  call 
with  deep  humility  and  self-distrust  Her  new  duties, 
as  described  in  the  ordination  address,  were  indeed  no 
light  ones  ;— 

''  In  a  spirit  of  conscientious  fidelity  and  the  fear  of 


Qod,  to  watch  ov#r  and  amdoct  aH  Uie  regular  manage- 
ment and  affairs  of  the  Inslitutioii ;  to  be  a  shining 
example  to  the  sisterB  of  aU  the  virtua  of  the  i^iostolic 
deaconess  office ;  fiutfafoUy  to  support  the  si^,  the 
destitute,  the  forsaken,  and  in  all  their  trials  direct 
them  to  the  true  Physician  and  Saviour  of  souls ;  and 
so  to  live  in  penitenoe,  grace,  and  true  fiuth,  as  becomes 
a  Protestant  Oberin,  who  must  give  account  of  her 
charge  at  the  day  <tf  judgment" 

Thirteen  yean  later,  when  the  coffin  of  Anna  Stolberg 
stood  before  the  altar  where  she  had  taken  her  ordina- 
tion vows,  these  w<n(d8  were  spoken  by  one  who  had 
been  long  her  companion  and  feUow*)abonrer— the  chap- 
lain (HfXfiMgtMichtat)  of  Bethany  :-^ 

«  During  ftiU  thirteen  yean  she  has  held  the  office  of 
our  Oberin,  in  the  exercise  of  all  her  powen,  and  with 

the  manifest  blessing  of  the  Almighty. She  gave  her 

whole  soul  to  her  appointed  work  ;  her  duties  were  her 
delight,  and  Bethany  to  her  the  dearest  spot  of  earth. 
What  her  vocation  vows  laid  upon  her  she  has  futhfully 
fulfilled:  of  this  we  all  are  witnesses  !"  s.  u  l. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DAY  or  two  after,  Ralph  did  not  return 
home  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  when 
be  arrived  at  last  he  came  perspiring  be- 
neath the  burden  of  a  loaded  basket  The 
fish  bad  been  eager  to  bite,  and  the  sport  had  been  so 
fiiscinating  that  Ralph  could  not  think  of  leaving  it 
He  returned  too  with  such  an  appetite  as  can  be  pro- 
cured only  when  fresh  air,  sufficient  ezercisCi  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  a  protracted  fast  unite  to  furnish  it 
During  their  early  tea— for  Ralph's  delay  had  deranged 
the  order  of  the  household  in  regard  to  dinner— he 
himself  introduced  the  subject  of  their  discussion,  by 
linking  his  uncle  what  he  thought  of  the  doctrine  which 
taught  that  the  wicked  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
sliall  be  judged,  shall  be  punished  with  an  amount  of 
torment  proportioned  to  their  guilt,  and  then  shall  be 
annihilated.  He  avowed  his  own  dissent  from  this 
view.  But  many  good  men  held  it,  he  said— Archbishop 
Whately  for  one ;  and  it  had  formerly  been  the  favourite 
dogma  of  his  own  Mentor  in  the  city,  from  whose  teach- 
ing he  had  learned  so  much. 

"They  have  a  good  many  plausible  arguments  for 
their  belief,"  he  continued.  "  The  Bible  says  the  end 
of  the  wicked  is  '  destruction,'  <  the  second  death ;' 
they  are  'to  perish,*  'to  be  destroyed,'  'to  consume 
away.'    Kay,  they  are  to  be  '  pimished  with  everiast- 


ing  destruction ;'  and  you  cannot  deny  that  annihilation 
fills  up  the  literal  meaning  of  the  tomis,  for  it  is  final 
and  etemaL" 

: ''  But  I  don't  understand  you,  cousin,'*  sud  Henzy, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  slightly  leaning  towards  raQlery. 
^'  You  speak  of  this  with  a  patronizing  air,  and  yet 
only  two  days  ago  yon  insisted  that  'everlaating'  did 
not  mean  everlasUnfff  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  words  'everlasting  destruction'  to  hinder  us  firom 
believing  that  a  true  eternity  of  blessedness  would  follow 
it  I  hope  that  you  don't  so  dislike  the  truth  that  you 
are  ready  to  welcome  the  help  of  the  most  contiadictoiy 
erron  in  order  to  put  it  down."    ' 

"  Keep  your  mind  easy,"  said  Ralph ;  ^'  I  am  not 
now  stating  my  own  views,  but  the  views  of  othera." 

"  A  sober  mind  is  confounded,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby, 
"  with  the  amazing  variety  of  groundless  foncies  which 
are  bred  in  the  brains  of  speculative  men.  From  the 
Bible,  by  itself,  no  one  could  have  gathered  the  notion 
to  which  you  allude.  It  is  everlasting  punithment 
which  Qod  threatene  (Matt  xzv.  46);  and  while  the 
word  'everlasting'  overturns  jfour  theory,  the  word 
'  punishment '  overturns  this  other.  Annihilation  might 
be  regarded  as  bq  everlasting  destruction,  but  it  can 
never  be  spoken  of  as  an  everlasting  pumshmenL 
Punishment  implies  suffering,  and  annihilation  does  not 
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admifc  of  soffering.    The  non-exUtent  can  no  more  be 
said  to  Buffer  than  to  enjoy." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that/'  answered  Ralph,  with 
eagemes&  "Annihilation  is  a  loss,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  loes  is  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  bless* 
ing  which  has  been  lost '  In  comparison  with  the  en* 
joyment  of  everlasting  life,  annihilation  must  be  regarded 
as  an  everlasting  loss." 

'*  And  I  may  as  well  add,"  replied  Mr.  Gadby,  "  that 
in  comparison  with  the  horrors  of  everlasting  misery 
annihilation  is  a  gain,  and  an  eternal  gain.  Let  us  not, 
however,  deceive  ourselves  by  jingling  empty  words. 
Annihilation  is  nothing^  and  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  actually  existing  thing.  It  is  neither  gain, 
nor  yet  is  it  loss.  There  was  once  a  time,  Ralph,  when 
yon  yourself  were  as  truly  non-existent  as  a  man  could 
be  titer  he  had  been  annihilated.  Do  you  look  back 
towards  these  unmeasured  periods,  and  do  you  sigli  over 
them  as  an  everlasting  punishment  ?  Bo  you  say  of 
them,  that  in  comparison  with  the  joy  of  happy  exist- 
ence they  were  a  loss  to  you,  and  an  eternal  loss  %  or 
do  you  look  on  the  past  eternity,  during  which  you  were 
not,  as  having  been  to  you  nothing  ? " 

'  To  me,  of  course,  it  was  nothing,"  replied  Ralph. 

<'  Of  course,  it  was  nothing,"  returned  Mr.  Cadby ; 
"  for  our  non-existence  during  the  by-past  eternity  can- 
not be  looked  on  as  a  condition  either  of  reward  or  of 
punishment  It  was  not  a  condition  at  all,  but  the 
negation  of  all  condition.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
iricked  are  to  be  annihilated,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  eternity  which  follows  their  annihilation  as  an  eter- 
nity of  punishment.  Common  sense  revolts  at  the 
thought.  How  can  you  punish  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  subject  of  punishment  in  existence  ?  I  have  read 
of  a  slave-master  flogging  the  victim  of  his  rage  till  his 
blows  were  falling  on  a  corpse ;  but  the  moment  the 
slave  had  died,  that  moment  he  had  got  beyond  his 
mastef  s  reach.  And  equally,  Ralph,  when  a  man  is 
annihilated,  he  is  as  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  God.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  punished  who  does 
not  exist." 

"  But  you  foiget  your  favourite  maxim,  uncle,"  re- 
turned Ralph.  **  Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  it.  If 
God  says  that  he  will  do  a  thing,  he  will  certainly  do  it ; 
and  all  our  reasonings  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  his 
doing  so  indicate  nothing  but  our  own  unbdief." 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby.  <<If  God  says 
that  he  will  annihilate  the  wicked,  then  be  sure  he  will 
Bat  in  no  single  verse  has  he  hinted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  such  a  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  dis- 
tinctly said  that  he  will  inflict  on  the  wicked  everlasting 
PUBISBMJBNT  ;  the  two  ideas  of  everlasting  punishment 
and  annihilation  being  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 
The  question  then  stands  thus :  God  never  says  that  he 
will  annihilate  the  wicked;  he  does  say  that  he  will 
eternally  pumsh  them.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  he  will 
not  annihilate  them,  seeing  that  annihilation  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  everlasting  punishment." 
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<<  Annihilation,"  said  Henry, ''  is  no  more  everlasting 
punishment  than  death  by  the  gallows  is  everlasting 
lianging.  I  can  think  of  annihilation  as  a  punishment, 
just  as  I  can  think  of  hanging  as  a  punishment.  The 
one,  like  the  other,  is  momentary  and  final ;  but  I  can 
no  more  think  of  an  eternal  punishment,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  it  has  been  annihilated  in  one  moment,  than  I 
can  think  of  an  eternal  hanging,  wlien  the  subject  of  it 
was  executed  in  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  But  what  do  you  make  of  the  phrase, '  the  second 
death '  ? "  asked  Ralph.  "  Is  it  not  very  suggestive  ?  We 
know  what  the  first  death  is— the  destruction  of  the 
animal  life.  Following  the  analogy  of  the  term,  shall 
not  the  second  death,  since  as  a  punishment  it  is  to  be 
unspeakably  severe,  be  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
life,  the  absolute  extinction  of  individual  existence? 
Our  Lord's  words  seem  to  hint  so :  '  Fear  not  them  that 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but 
rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  suiU  and 
body  in  hell.' " 

'*  As  to  your  quotation,  Ralph,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  '<  its 
availableness  for  year  purpose  will  depend  upon  the 
meaning  which  the  Bible  leads  us  to  assign  to  the  word 
'  destroy.'  If  that  be  to  annihilate,  then  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  is  the  correct  one ;  but  if  it 
can  be  abundantly  shown  that  the  Bible  assigns  an  en- 
tirely different  meaning  to  the  word  destrotfj  then  your 
appropriation  of  the  passage  is  unwarranted." 

"  But  does  not  the  expression  second  death  lean  to 
the  idea  of  annihilation  ? "  asked  Ralph. 

''Permit  me  to  answer  your  question,  in  Scottish 
fashion,  by  proposing  another,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby. 
"  Does  the^r#^  death  include  in  it  the  element  of  anni- 
hilation ?" 

"  Of  course  it  does  not,"  replied  Ralph ;  ''  for  if  it 
did  there  could  be  no  second  death.  The  first  death 
would  have  terminated  for  ever  the  personality  of  the 
individual    You  cannot  annihilate  a  man  twice." 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Cadby,  "  if  the  Jirst  death  does 
not  include  in  it  the  idea  of  annihilation,  why  should 
the  second  death  be  supposed  to  include  it?  The  one 
expression  is  borrowed  from  the  other;  and  if,  as  you 
correctly  say,  we  are  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the  term 
in  trying  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  I  want  to  know  how 
it  comes  that  you  include  the  most  striking  and  most 
important  element  of  annihilation  in  the  second  death, 
when  you  do  not  find  it  in  the  Jirst.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  second  death  is,  on  your  theory,  anni- 
hilation ;  and  as  nothing  like  this  is  found  in  the  first 
death,  then  the  second  death  is  not  at  all  like  the  first 
death;  for  the  main  characteristic  in  the  one  has 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  other." 

''But  the  Bible  never  ceases,"  replied  Ralph,  "to 
contrast  the  two  conditions  of  the  two  classes  of  man- 
kind under  the  names  of  life  and  death.  I  could  quote 
you  scores  of  passages  to  this  effect.  Now,  with  you, 
the  two  classes  seem  to  be  equally  possessed  of  ever- 
lasting life ;  for  the  lost  live  for  ever  as  well  as  the  saved." 
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"  You  astonish  me,  Ralph,**  said  Mr.  Cadby,  "  with 
your  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  you  are  confounding  eternal  exist- 
ence with  eternal  lifef  The  lost  shall  certainly  «tm/ 
for  ever,  but  they  shall  not  therefore  live  for  ever ;  they 
shall  not  see  life,  for  the  wrath  of  Qod  abideth  on  them. 
Mere  existence  does  not  imply  life,  according  to  the 
•neaning  attached  to  the  word  in  the  Bible.  Existence 
may  be  a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing ;  in  otiier  words,  it 
may  include  in  it  the  everlasting  death  as  well  as  the 
everlasting  life.  Our  Lord  distinguishes  between  life 
and  mere  existence :  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;* 
*  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth 
away  unto  life ;'  as  if  he  meant  to  indicate  that  the  true 
life  was  not  to  be  found  here.  And  Paul  speaks  simi- 
larly :  '  You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead.'  And 
how  were  these  men  circumstanced  even  while  dead  ? 
They  were  in  existence  if  they  were  not  in  life,  for  they 
were  walking  ^according  to  this  world  and  the  prince  of 
it,  in  all  fleshly  and  spiritual  lasts.'* 

**  Your  present  remark  suggests  to  me  what  I  have 
often  wondered  at,*'  said  Ralph,  ^'  that  you  so  magnify 
the  success  of  Satan's  rebellion.  According  to  'you,  he 
contrives  to  make  his  kingdom  permanent;  nay,  to 
nmke  it  as  lasting  as  Qod's  own.  You  expect  him  to 
sit  on  his  throne  as  long  as  Christ  shall  sit  on  his. 
J^ow  the  Bible  assures  us  that  Satan*s  kingdom  is  to 
be  suppressed.  We  on  our  part  believe  this,  for  we 
expect  the  rebellion  to  issue  in  a  cordial  reconciliation. 
The  annihilationists  also  believe  in  its  suppression,  for 
they  expect  it  to  issue  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
rebels." 

'^  Satan  a  king !  and  an  eternal  king  !  Where  did 
you  learn  that  fact,  Ralph  ?"  replied  Mr.  Cadby.  "  It 
is  perfectly  novel  to  me.  For  the  present,  indeed,  he 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  king,  though  his  power  is 
all  usurped ;  but  his  usurped  power  shall  yet  be  wrested 
from  him,  and  his  miserable  eternity  shall  be  spent  in 
anything  but  rivalry  with  God's  sole  anointed  King. 
The  rivalry  continues  only  for  the  present^little  season  ; 
but  when  Satan's  head  shall  have  been  completely 
cnished  beneath  his  Conquerors  heel,  he  shall  no  longer 
have  the  most  meagre  shadow  of  a  kingdom,  but  shall 
be  the  chief  subject  of  the  '  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt' which  shall  be  the  *  promotion  of  fools.'  *' 

'*  While  you  were  repeating  a  few  moments  ago  the 
words  *  everlasting  destruction,*  **  said  Henry,  "  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  on  your  theory,  Ralph,  the  very 
expression  was  an  inelegant  pleonasm.  Of  course,  an- 
nihilation is  always  everlasting;  and  if  destruction 
mean  annihilation,  why  annex  the  epithet  of  everlasting 
to  it  ?  We  don't  speak  of  fluid  water,  or  of  human  men ; 
and  with  scarcely  more  propriety  can  we  speak  of  ever- 
lasting annihilatiotu  To  talk  of  turning  a  man  into 
eternal  nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  tall  talk 
of  a  stump  orator,  than  with  the  sober  diction  of  God's 
holy  Word.'- 

"  By  tlie  way,"  returned  Ralph,  "  I  am  told  that  the 


Greek  word  tianslated  Mestnictiou*  in  2 

i.  9  really  favours  the  rendering  of  the  annihilationists. 

They  yehemently  insist  that  it  does.'* 

"  I  may  tell  you,  Ralph  "  replied  his  nncley  ^'tiiatwe 
had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wharton  this  forenooo.  Delighted 
with  the  information  which  he  recently  gave  ns  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  meaning  of  aumtof,  I  asked  him  tc^day 
about  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  on  which  the  ao> 
nihilationists  build ;  for  I  felt  assured  that,  after  the 
inrariable  practice  of  the  heterodox,  they  would  appeal 
to  the  original  tongues,  and  would  cmnplun  of  mis- 
transhitions  in  our  venerable  English  version.  He  says 
that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  Bible  in  whidi 
the  words  rendered  dtHruetion  and  destroif  most  be 
understood  to  mean  annihilation,  while,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  they  cannot  possibly  bear  this  signi- 
fication.'* 

<<  But  what  about  that  word  in  2  Thessaloniaos  L  9 1" 
asked  Ralph.  ''I  am  told  that  the  word  destraction 
used  there  properly  means  annihilation^^ 

"  Mr.  Wharton  says  that  it  is  a  word  which  does  not 
occur  veiy  frequently  in  the  Kew  Testament,  but  that, 
in  some  of  these  few  cases,  it  cannot  mean  annihila- 
tion." 

**  There  is  a  still  stronger  word,  I  understand,**  re- 
plied Ralph,  "  on  which  even  more  dependence  is  placed 
by  the  advocates  of  annihilation.** 

"There  is,"  said  Mr.  Cadby;  "but  Mr.  Wharton 
tells  us  that  while  it  occurs  in  no  single  passage  where 
this  meaning  of  annihilation  must  necessarily  be  assigned 
to  it,  it  occurs  in  many  jiassages  where  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  understood  in  this  sense.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
rightly  rendered  by  such  a  word  as  '  destroy/  and  '  de- 
struction.' No  one  would  insist  on  reading  in  Matthew 
ii.  13,  that  Herod  was  seeking  the  young  child  to  etnni- 
h  Hate  him ;  or  in  Matthew  xil  14,  that  the  Phaziaees  con- 
sulted to  annihilate  Jesus ;  or  in  Mark  ix.  22,  tiiat  the 
evil  spirit  cast  the  poor  child  into  fire  and  water  to 
annihilate  him ;  or  that  in  Luke  zvii.  27,  oar  Lord  says 
the  flood  came  and  annihilated  them  all ;  or  that  he 
says  in  John  x.  10,  the  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to 
steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  annihUaie;  or  in  Jade  5^  that 
the  Lord,  having  *saved  the  people,  afterwards  anni- 
lated  them.*' 

"  But  is  the  same  word  used  in  all  these  passages  ?** 
asked  Ralph. 

'*  The  same  word,**  replied  his  uncle,  •*  Mr.  Wharton 
being  witness.  But  my  list,  which  I  jotted  down  from 
his  lips,  is  a  long  one— much  longer,  I  fear,  than  your 
patience.  Permit  me  only  a  few  more  instances.  In 
Matthew  xxvii.  20,  the  chief  priests  persuaded  the  multi- 
tude that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and  annikHatt 
Jesus.  In  Lirice  zv.  4,  8, 24,  would  it  be  an  improve- 
ment, think  you,  to  read  of  the  sheep  which  waa  anni- 
hilated, the  piece  of  silver  which  was  annikUated,  and 
the  son  '  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  who  was 
annihilated,  and  is  found  ?*  In  John  vi  27, '  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  is  anmhUatedJ    Matthew  x.  C, 
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*  Go  ye  to  the  annihilated  sheep  of  the  honse  of  Israel' 

*  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  annihilaUtV 

*  Whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
nith  water,  was  annihUated*  *  It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  be  annihilated  oat  of  Jerusalem.'  '  The  Son 
•of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
annihilated^  '  I  have  gone  astray  like  an  annihilated 
sheep.'  '  Apollyon,  the  destroyer,  shonld  now  be  the  au" 
nihilator:  " 

''Stop,  stop,  uncle,  if  you  please,"  said  Ralph  im- 
patiently. ''  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  I  can  see  that 
in  the  Greek  the  annihiktion  theoiy  hasn't  a  pin's 
point  to  stand  on.  Well,  let  it  go.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  dmnsy  resort  at  best,  and  is  utterly  incredible  in 
the  case  of  a  perfect  workman  like  the  Qod  of  wisdom. 
He  certainly  shall  not  so  &il  of  his  gracious  ends  that 
he  shall  need  to  annihilate  his  workmanship.  I  prefer 
to  think  that  he  shall  purify  and  recover  the  defiled 
^uls  by  means  of  penal  fires." 

"  But  pain  and  suffering  by  themselves,"  replied  Mr. 
Oidby, ''  have  no  tendency  to  change  a  sinful  nature. 
Who  has  ever  seen  a  man  reclaimed  firom  sin  by  his 
mere  wretchedness  ?  The  grace  of  the  gospel  has  re- 
levered  myriads ;  but  though  I  will  confess  that  sorrow 
lias  often  been  used  to  prepare  the  sufferer's  heart  to 
welcome  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  the  suffering  by  itself 
has  never  reclaimed  a  single  unit.  It  has  no  tendency 
to  do  so." 

**  The  sufferings  ef  the  future  world  shall,  of  course, 
6c  unspeakably  more  severe,"  said  Ralph,  ^  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  is  witnessed  here.  They  shidl, 
therefore,  succeed  in  bringing  the  most  stubborn  rebel 
lu  the  same  point  to  which  milder  sufferings  bring  gentler 
souls  on  earth ;  that  is,  as  you  phrase  it,  these  awful 
sufferings  shall  prepare  the  subjects  of  them  for  wel- 
coming the  grace  of  the  gospel" 

"  There  is  no  gospel  In  hell,  my  cousin,"  said  Henry 
solemnly ;  <'  there  is  no  grace  in  hell  God  has  there 
furgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  his  mercy  is  there  clean 
gone  for  ever.  But  you  have  very  lofty  thoughts  of 
man's  perfect  freedom ;  and  you  tell  us  that  the  great 
reason  why  the  Ahnighty  Father  does  not  effect  his 
grand  purpose  of  bringing  every  child  he  has  to  heaven 
during  the  present  dispensation  is,  that  he  is  deter- 
mmed  not  to  tamper  with  the  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
which  he  has  given  to  man.  Now,  what  if  man  should 
•continue  to  be  as  free  in  eternity  as  you  tell  us  he  is 
now  in  time  7" 

*<  Of  course  he  shall,"  replied  Ralph.  <<  How  other- 
wise could  he  be  responsible  \  If  this  perfect  freedom 
of  choice  given  to  man  could  be  violated  with  propriety, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  almighty  love  from  accom- 
plishing his  grand  purpose  at  once,  and  bringing  all  to 
heaven  without  any  purifying  punishments  at  all.  But 
this  perfect  liberty  of  choice  shall  not  be  abridged  either 
HOW  or  in  eternity." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Henry.  «  Then  what  security  have 
you  that  man,  in  the  stubbornness  of  his  rebellion,  shall 


not  continue  to  resist  the  moral  constraints  of  divine 
severity,  as  on  earth  he  resisted  the  moral  attractions  of 
divine  love  ?  Who  can  tell  what  a  creature  so  foolish 
and  so  wicked  as  man  may  choose  to  do  ?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  same  man,  whose  love  has  not  been 
won  by  the  holy  love  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  pleading  Spirit,  shall  be  as  able  to  refuse  his  love 
to  the  God  who,  even  while  he  is  asking  it,  is  torment- 
ing him  in  the  fierce  fires  of  the  coming  world.  And  if 
one  may  thus  refuse  to  yidd,  why  may  not  every  one  re- 
fuse who  enters  hell  ?  What  security,  then,  have  you  for 
the  universal  salvation  of  which  you  speak  so  grandly, 
if  men,  after  all,  may  universally  refuse  to  be  saved  7 
And  to  me  it  seems  a  much  more  likely  thing  that  they 
will  then  ref ose,  than  that  they  should  refuse  the  gospel 
offer  now." 

<<  But  it  is  God's  purpose,  Henry,"  replied  his  cousin; 
''and  he  shall  adopt  means  which  shall  be  perfectly 
fitted  to  secure  without  fail  the  object  at  which  he 
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aims. 

"What!"  asked  Henry.  ''Shall  he  adopt  means 
better  fitted  to  show  the  enormity  of  sin  than  his  treat- 
ment of  it  on  the  head  of  his  beloved  Son  7  or  better 
fitted  to  touch  the  sinner's  heart  than  the  holy  love 
displayed  in  the  gift  of  that  Son?  or  better  fitted  to 
rouse  the  sinner's  conscience  and  enlighten  the  sinner's' 
judgment  than  the  remonstrances  and  the  instructions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  7" 

"No, not  better  fitted  than  these,"  replied  Ralph, 
"  for  these  shall  all  continue  as  before ;  but  the  terrible 
anguish  of  the  tormented  sinner's  condition  shall  make 
him  more  willing  to  fall  m  with  the  divine  purposes  of 

mercy." 

"  Perhaps  more  ready  to  fbign  repentance,"  said 
Henry,  "  but  certainly  not  more  ready  to  break  down  in 
genuine  penitence.  One  of  the  bitter  ingredients  which 
Holy  Scripture  represents  as  serving  to  intensify  the 
miseries  of  the  lost,  is  the  fact  that  their  agonies  shall 
produce  such  repentance  as  you  speak  of,  but  it  shaU 
not  be  regarded.  '  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  re- 
fused; I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will 
mock  when  your  fear  oometh.  Then  shall  they  call 
upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me 
early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me.' " 

"Awful  words,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  "but  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture.  A  Pha- 
raoh may  be  forced  to  bend  by  the  plagues  of  Egypt ; 
but  the  moment  the  plague  is  withdrawn,  the  forced 
penitent  repents  of  his  repentance,  and  is  as  hardened 
as  ever.  The  grace  of  God  alone  can  open  a  Lydia's 
heart ;  but  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  all  the  pangs 
of  hell  could  never  do  it  Mere  sufforing  is  as  inci^able 
of  accomplishing  the  work  which  you  ascribe  to  it  as 
the  expectation  that  it  will  do  such  work  is  nnscriptural 
and  groundless." 

"  But  severe  affliction  certainly  has  a  softening  in- 
fluence," replied  Ralph ;  "and  in  this  case  its  efficacy 
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will  be  increased  by  tbe  solemn  sight  of  the  misery  of 
many  others." 

*'  Where  did  you  learn  that  severe  affliction,  especially 
when  long  continued,  has  a  softening  influence  7"  asked 
Mr.  Cadby.  "Not  certainly  from  actual  life,  which 
shows  us  daily  proo&  that  the  opposite  is  the  fact  Not 
from  the  Bible ;  for  if  you  will  read  Revelation  ix.  9, 1 1 ,  21 , 
you  will  see  that  such  affliction  may  make  men  blas- 
pheme, but  it  will  never  make  them  truly  penitent  As 
for  the  sight  of  each  other^s  misery,  your  remark  recalls 
to  me  the  letter  which  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  on  the  scene 
which  he  witnessed  at  the  execution  of  the  Mannings  in 
1849.  I  have  it  here  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Times.  Let 
roe  read  you  a  few  lines :  *  I  believe  that  a  sight  so 
inconceivably  awful  as  the  wickedness  and  levity  of  the 
immense  crowd  collected  at  the  execution  this  moniing 
could  be  imagined  by  no  man.  The  horrors  of  the 
gibbet,  and  of  the  crime  which  brought  the  wretched 
murderers  to  it,  faded  in  my  mind  before  the  atrocious 
bearing,  looks,  and  language  of  the  assembled  specta- 
tors. When  the  two  miserable  creatures  who  attracted 
all  this  ghastly  sight  about  them  were  turned  quivering 
into  the  air,  there  was  no  more  emotion,  no  more  pity, 
no  more  thought  that  two  immortal  souls  had  gone  to 
judgment,  no  more  restraint  in  any  of  the  previous  ob- 
scenities, than  if  the  name  of  Christ  had  never  been 
heard  in  the  world,  and  there  were  no  belief  among  men 
but  that  they  perish  like  the  beasts.* " 

"It  is  truly  awful,'*  said  Henry.  "That  scene  of 
horror  was  a  veiy  small  miniature  indeed  of  hell ;  but 
it  serves  to  show  us  that  such  influences  have  not  even 
80  much  as  a  tendency  to  recover  to  spiritual  life  and 
health  souls  which  are  dead  in  sin.  I  was  reading 
yesterday  in  <  The  Land  and  the  Book,'  and  I  was  struck 
with  a  remark  of  the  author.  Speaking  of  the  shocking 
heartlessness  which  he  had  witnessed  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  at  Safed,  he  says,  *  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes  (and  wars,  pestilence,  cholera,  and  earthquakes 
have  given  me  many  opportunities  to  observe),  the 
people  will  not  learn  righteousness  when  tueh  judg- 
ments are  abroad  in  the  land.'  No,  my  cousin ;  if  there 
is  any  sentiment  which  is  more  thoroughly  overturned 
by  the  united  testimony  of  man's  experience  and  the 
Word  of  God  than  another,  it  is  your  groundless  theoiy 
of  purification  by  penal  sufferings.  They  do  not  even 
tend  in  this  direction." 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ralph's  brief  holiday  season  was  gliding  past  both 
rapidly  and  pleasantly.  His  uncle  had  bad  two  or  three 
private  interviews  with  him,  in  which  he  had  sought  to 
deal  more  directly  with  bis  conscience  than  could  have 
been  done  with  propriety  in  tbe  presence  of  others ;  bat 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  ancle's  words  had  made 
a  much  slighter  impression  on  him  than  his  ancle's  life, 
or  the  admirable  patience  of  Henry.  In  fact,  Mr.  Cadby 
was  tesching  most  effectually  when  he  was  unconscious 


that  he  was  teaching  at  all ;  fur  it  depends  on  what  a 
man  really  is,  rather  than  on  what  he  says,  whether  he 
shall  be  a  true  teacher  of  his  fellow-men.  A  holy  life, 
even  when  unaccompanied  with  words,  will  always 
exert  a  blessed  influence ;  while  holy  words  without  a 
corresponding  life  are  w(»8e  than  idle.  At  the  very 
best,  "  burning  lips  and  a  wicked  heart  are  like  a  pot- 
sherd covered  with  silver  dross"  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days  William  had  been  in 
one  of  his  most  troublesome  moods.  In  general,  tbe 
poor  boy  was  sufficiently  manageable ;  but  occasionally 
the  torpor  of  apathy  passed  into  the  still  more  distress- 
ing restlessness  of  mania,  and  in  this  excited  state  he 
became  sometimes  furious,  and  even  dangerous.  His 
uncle  was  continually  with  hiro^  and  with  unwearied 
love  abandoned  himself  to  his  trying  duties  by  night 
and  by  day. 

Henry  was  peculiarly  attached  to  every  kind  of  living 
creature.  He  had  a  great  variety  of  pet  animals,  which 
were  as  much  attached  to  him  as  he  to  them.  Cowper 
was  not  more  happy  among  his  hares,  than  Henry  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  furred  and  feathered  favourites.  And 
they  were  more  than  a  mere  amusement  to  him — they  in- 
structed him ;  nay,  they  did  still  more  than  this,  for  his 
love  to  them  and  care  of  them  were  a  sort  of  moral  disci- 
pline. Henry's  world  was  very  small ;  but  everything  in 
it  reminded  him  of  its  Maker  and  Preserver.  And  when 
once  a  man  has  learned  the  happy  art  of  cultivating 
communion  with  Qod  by  means  of  every  revelation  of 
himself  which  he  has  made  in  his  Word  or  in  his  work, 
it  matters  nothing  whether  the  ladder  on  which  his 
spirit  climbs  heavenward  be  a  broader  or  a  narrower 
one.  A  new  arrival— the  gift  of  some  kind  villager- 
needed  some  little  adjustment  of  the  accommodations  in 
his  aviary  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  and,  as  his  nnde 
was  for  the  present  engrossed  with  William,  Ralph 
kindly  undertook  to  do  the  needful  work,  at  least  in  a 
temporary  way,  till  it  fitted  the  convenience  of  the  vil- 
lage carpenter  to  complete  it 

When  the  trifling  work  was  done,  Ralph  flung  him- 
self down  on  the  green  grass,  beside  his  cousin's  chair, 
to  enjoy  a  little  easy  chat  with  Henry  till  the  expected 
call  to  dinner  should  summon  them  within. 

«  Dear  Willie  is  a  litUe  gentler  to-day,  I  think,"  said 
Henry  tenderly.  "Perhaps  the  fit  is  now  past  the 
worst  The  poor  boy  has  had  a  life  of  suffering ;  but 
God,  who  doeth  all  tilings  well,  has  made  no  mistake  in 
arranging  Willie's  life."  As  he  spoke,  the  tears  of  af- 
fectionate sympathy  trickled  down  the  pale  cheeks,  and 
hung  sparkling  round  the  chin,  for  he  could  not  raise 
his  hand  to  brush  them  away. 

"  Yes,  he  has  had  a  very  sorrowful  lot,"  rejJied  Ralph ; 
"and  so  have  you.  Indeed,  Henry,  your  affliction  is 
much  more  grievous  than  his,  for  be  cannot  understand 
his  wants,  while  you  are  able  to  feel  your  wants  veiy 
keenly." 

"Oh dear,  no,  Ralph," protested  Henry.  "My  wants! 
why,  I  have  none,  untoas  it  be  the  want  of  a  grateful 
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heart  I  have  been  a  sad  bturden  to  others,  and  this  I 
feel;  I  have  also  been  a  shameful  cumberer  of  the  ground, 
which  I  might  have  better  occupied,  and  this  I  mourn ; 
hut,  as  &ras  personal  enjoyment  goes,  my  life  has  been 
unusually  happy.*' 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  much,"  replied  Ralph. 
*'  To  me  a  life  like  yours  would  have  been  intolerable 
misery,  as,  I  dare  say,  it  would  have  been  to  most 
Why,  Henry,  I  have  never  seen  a  human  being  so 
utterly  helpless  as  you.  Unless  I  bad  seen  you  with 
my  own  eyes,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  for  a 
living  soul  to  be  confined  in  such  a  carcass  of  a  body." 

"  Yes ;  so  far  true,  Ralph,**  sdd  Henry.  '<  I  should 
be  a  sermon  to  all  who  see  me  that  pride  was  not  made 
for  man.  Above  all,  I  should  myself  be  humble,  when 
the  very  sight  of  me  is  a  call  to  others  to  be  humble. 
But,  as  for  personal  enjoyment,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
one  gets  used  to  one's  circumstances.  I  never  knew 
what  agile  limbs  were,  so  I  never  miss  theuL  And,  be- 
joud  all  else,  dear  Ralph,  I  am  .persuaded  that,  through 
God's  blessing  on  the  precious  instructions  of  our  beloved 
uncle,  my  physical  helplessness  has  turned  out  to  be  my 
greatest  spiritual  help.  He  that  hath  the  Lord  Jesus 
for  a  portion,  both  now  and  for  ever,  can  well  afford  to 
he  without  any  other ;  nay,  he  may  prize  that  loss  be- 
^  yond  all  other  gains  which  has  stirred  him  up  to  seek 
tlie  everlasting  gain." 

"  He  may,  he  surely  may,"  replied  Ralph  listlessly. 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  dear  Ralph,  to  ask  you  in  love 
whether  you  have  found  your  satisfying  portion  in  the 
Saviour  ?"  asked  Henry  tenderly.  "  To  miss  him  is  to 
iniss  all ;  and  to  have  him  for  one's  portion  is  to  have 
All  secured.  <What  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he 
should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  t ' " 

"  Yes— well,  Henry— the  truth  is— your  views  and 
mine  are  not  quite  the  same  on  these  matters,"  stam- 
mered out  Ralph.  "  I  thank  you  all  the  same  for  your 
kindly  interest  in  thus  speaking  to  me." 

'*  But  your  danger  and  mine  are  the  same,"  remon- 
strated  Henry;  "your  duty  and  mine  are  the  same. 
Ah,  my  Ralph,  do  not  treat  this  matter  lightly.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  lost— so  pleasant  to  the  fleshly  heart  to 
walk  thoughtlessly  along  in  the  broad  road  to  ruin." 

*'  Well,  I  don't  want  to  do  that,  Henry,"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  know  you  don't,"  replied  Henry.  "  Nobody  wants 
to  do  it;  and  yet  all  but  a  few  do  it  without  formally 
meaning  it  I  was  greatly  struck  yesterday  with  the 
words  of  tl)e  apostle  in  the  twelfth  of  Hebrews,  '  Esau, 
who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.'  Only 
think  of  it,  Ralph.  Put  down  before  you  the  two  things— 
the  single  morsel  of  meat  on  the  one  side,  and  the  birth- 
right on  the  other.  What  the  birthright  really  comprised 
I  do  not  clearly  know ;  but  if  I  can  remember  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Wharton  when  he  calls.  It  contained  in  it,  at  least, 
something  so  unspeakably  precious  to  Abraham  that, 
for  sake  of  it,  he  left  his  earthly  all  and  became  a  life- 
long pilgrim.  Whatever  it  included,  it  was  Esau's  own ; 
for  it  is  said  to  be  '  his  birthright'    And  yet  Esau  sold 


it;— sold  it)  too,  for  what  ?  For  one  poor  morsel  of  meat 
Abraham  sold  his  all  for  it ;  Jacob  counted  it  cheaply 
got  at  the  price  of  all  his  sore  afflictions ;  but  Esau,  who 
got  it  for  nothing,  sold  it  for  one  morsel  of  meat  Heaven 
for  a  morsel !— the  fathership  of  the  promised  Messiah 
for  one  morsel  of  meat!  Did  man,  either  before  or 
since,  ever  make  a  bargain  so  wickedly,  so  extravagantly 
foolish  ?  Ah,  my  Ralph,  the  world  is  overcrowded  with 
just  such  bargain-makers :  the  Esaus  hustle  one  another 
off  the  streets  as  they  press  along  in  crowds,  engrossed 
with  their  profSane  baigain-making.  And  yet  they  don't 
intend  it  They  are  not  consciously  set  on  selling  Qod's 
favour,  and  Christ's  fellowship,  and  heaven's  glory,  for 
the  poor  enjoyment  of  a  poor  morsel  of  meat ;  but  still 
they  do  it  Oh,  ray  cousin,  let  us  seek  Qod's  grace  to 
help  us  to  a  wiser  course." 

Ralph  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  vehemence  of 
this  appeal,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  I  have  been  greatly  distressed  about  yon,  Ralph," 
resumed  Henry;  ''more  so  than  I  am  for  poor  dear 
Willie ;  more  so  than  I  have  ever  been  about  anything 
besides  in  all  the  world.  I  love  you,  my  Ralph ;  and 
I  would  fain  have  it  made  certain  that  you  and  I  shall 
spend  an  eternity  together.  Your  mother  trained  yon 
to  think  differently  from  what  you  now  do." 

"  My  mother,  Henry,  is  the  very  best  of  all  model 
mothers,"  said  Ralph ;  ''and  her  training  has  not  been 
lost  on  me,  I  hope.    I  can  never  forget  her  lessons." 

"  She  didn't  teach  you  these  monniful  errors— about 
— about— yon  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"  She  did  not  teach  roe  the  doctrines  which  offend 
you,"  replied  Ralph  ;  "  but  I  do  not  admit  that  they 
are  errors,  Henry.  I  am  old  enough  now  to  revise  my 
mother's  lessons  ;  and  while  I  thank  her  for  the  staple 
of  them,  I  can  now  feel  free  to  modify  what  I  find  to 
have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  now  at  my  mother's  apron- 
strings." 

"  Ah,  my  Ralph,  if  you  are  now  free  from  your  mother's 
absolute  control,  it  is  only  that  you  may  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  more  submissively  than  you  ever  sat 
at  heiB.  But  you  cast  aside  hi»  authority  as  well  as 
your  mother's." 

"  Oh  no,  Henry ;  you  are  too  severe  on  me,"  protested 
Ralph. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  speak  severely.  It  is  be- 
cause, like  Rutherford,  I  feel  that  your  heaven,  Ralph, 
would  be  like  two  heavens  to  me.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  gospel  in  which  you  glory  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  different  gospel  from  that  which  Christ  or  his 
apostles  preached ;  and  these  solemn  words  of  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  often  ring  in  my  ears, '  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye 
have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.' " 

"  But  ours  is  not  another  gospel,"  protested  Ralph. 
"  You  take  a  greatly  exaggerated  view  of  the  somewhat 
considerable  differences  between  us." 

"  Another  gospel,  my  Ralph,"  replied  H^nry  firmly, 
and  shaking  his  head ;  "  and  what  is  quite  as  serious, 
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you  have  another  God.  The  CM  whom  you  worship 
and  the  Qod  whom  I  worship  do  not  look  like  the  same 
Being." 

'* Nonsense,  Henry;  I  never  heard  you  speak  so 
much  off  the  sqaare  as  yon  do  to-day." 

''  Another  gospel,  Ralph,  and  also  another  God  "  re- 
peated Henry.  <<  At  least,  I  greatly  fear  that  it  is  so. 
I  onght  to  add,  that  your  Bible,  as  yon  read  it,  is  a 
totally  different  book  from  mine.  In  fact,  we  seem  to 
have  very  little  in  common  between  us  in  regard  to 
divine  truth." 

"  Another  God,  and  another  Bible  !"  murmured 
Ralph.  '*  Why,  Henry,  in  severity  you  go  far  beyond 
anything  that  my  mother  has  ever  spoken  to  me.  What 
makes  you  speak  so  over-strongly  ?" 

"  I  am  not  speaking  over-strongly,  dear  Ralph,"  re- 
plied Henry.  <'  Our  Bible  sets  continually  before  us  a 
glorious  Being,  whose  awful  holiness  humbles  us  even 
at  the  moment  when  his  most  tender  mercy  is  making 
us  glad— a  Being  whose  love  is  infinite,  but  whose  holi- 
ness and  justice  are  also  infinite.  Our  God  is  one 
whom  the  lowly  believer  is  constrained  both  to  tnist  and 
to  fear.  In  his  presence,  sin  is  seen  to  be  infinitely 
abomiaable ;  and  is  really  abominated.  I  may  add, 
that  the  character  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ways  of  God  in  his  daily 
providence ;  while  your  speculations  are  as  inconsistent 
with  the  present  methods  of  divine  providence,  as  they 
are  with  the  letter  of  holy  Scripture." 

"  I  must  admit,"  replied  Ralph,  "that  your  views  of 
the  divine  character  and  mine  do  differ  considerably; 
and  perhaps  your  views  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  course  of  Pro- 
vidence—at  least,  to  a  superficial  observer." 

**  A  superficial  observer !."  exclaimed  Henry.  "  Well, 
I  will  let  that  pass,  though  I  feel  inclined  to  protest 
against  it;  not,  by  any  means,  on  my  own  behalf,  but  in 
behalf  of  many  honoured  fathers  who  are  anything  but 
superficial  obiserverB.  To  continue,  however:  let  me 
remark  that  your  Bible  seems  to  speak  peace  to  you, 
while  mine  speaks  sweet  and  perfect  peace  to  me ;  but 
your  peace  and  mine  are  built  on  different  foundations, 
and  are  distingulBhed  by  totally  different  characters. 
Your  Bible  and  mine  open  up  to  us  two  different 
futures  which  have  little  mutuid  resemblance.  Tour 
Bible  constrains  to  a  different  course  of  life  from  mine. 
A  man  completely  under  the  influence  of  your  favourite 
doctrine  will  be  very  unlike  "what  lively  Christians  in 
every  age  have  hitherto  been.  He  will  not  live  as  Paul 
lived;  he  will  not  feel  as  Christ  felt.  Can  this  be  God's 
gospel,  Ralph ;  or  is  it  only  an  imitation  of  it  ?" 

'*  Yon  are  unmercifully  severe  to-day,  Heniy,"  said 
Ralph ;  '^  so  severe,  indeed,  as  to  be  exceedingly  unjost. 
Forgive  me  for  saying  so.  My  life,  I  confess,  is  sadly 
defective;  but,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  it  so  shock- 
ingly bad  that  it  contrasts  with  that  of  others  ? " 

^'  We  shall  make  no  allusions  to  ourselves,  at  least 
none  of  this  kind,"  replied  Henry.    *'  The  great  danger 


which  besets  those  who  have  been  brought  up  as  you 
and  I  have  been  is  not  immoral  conduct,  but  forgetful- 
ness  of  God.  Alas  !  Ralph,  a  man  may  be  godless,  even 
though  his  outward  life  should,  in  his  fellows'  eyes^  be 
immaculate.  And  I  affirm  that  your  doctrine  lays  us 
helplessly  open  before  the  temptations  to  godlessness 
which  beset  us  all." 

"  It  cannot  do  that,"  said  Ralph.  ''  It  is  a  most  de- 
lightful doctrine.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  the  lovableness 
of  the  divine  character,  till  I  looked  on  that  character 
by  the  light  of  this  attractive  truth." 

"Kay,  nay,  Ralph,  you  are  quite  wrong,  from  your 
first  principles  onwards,"  replied  Henry  mildly.  **  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  form  fancies  about  the  divine  char- 
acter, which  shall  make  that  character  look  very  lovely 
indeed  in  the  eyes  of  creatures  who  love  nothing  as  they 
love  sin,  and  who  hate  nothing  as  they  hate  suffering ; 
but  the  beautiful  dream  is  only  another  idol,  and  your 
admiration  of  it  is  mere  idolatiy.  No,  Ralph,  we  can- 
not discover  the  true  glories  of  the  divine  character  till 
our  blind  eyes  are  opened  to  behold  them ;  and  even  if  we 
could,  we  would  not  love  him,  but  hate  him  all  the  more, 
unless,  with  the  anointed  eyes,  we  got,  in  addition,  a  new 
and  holy  heart.  You  must  not  think  that  it  is  mere 
ignorance  and  mistake  about  God's  blessed  character 
that  make  men  dislike  his  presence  and  his  service.  It 
is  a  total  dissimilarity  of  nature.  God  Is  light,  while 
we,  alas !  love  the  darkness  and  hate  the  light,  and 
shrink  from  its  tormenting  beams.  The  God  of  whom 
you  speak  is  one  whom  a  sinner  can  love  while  he  loves 
his  sins ;  but  the  Saviour  says, '  Yerily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.' " 

**  And  do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  love  the 
darkness  and  hate  the  light?"  asked  Ralph,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  wounded  by  an  unde> 
served  insinuation. 

"  Not  that  you  consciously  love  what  you  count  dark- 
ness," said  Henry.  '<  But  forgive  me,  Ralph,  if  I  can 
scarcely  more  trust  your  integrity  than  I  can  trust  my 
own.  My  heart,  I  can  see,  is  deceitful  beyond  parallel, 
and  desperately  wicked,  and  I  would  fain  believe  that 
you  and  others  are  infinitely  better  than  I  am ;  but  the 
Bible  will  not  permit  me.  It  casts  us  all  down  in  tiie 
dust,  all  alike  depraved.  Till  we  know  ourselves,  we 
know  nothing  rightly,  and  are  not  able  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  the  Word  of  God." 

**  But  God  is  good,  and  God  is  love,"  replied  Ralph 
in  a  cheerful  tone.  '*  I  wonder  that  yon  foiget  this  so 
constantly.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  intolerable  ten- 
sion of  soul  is  removed  when  a  man  comes  to  see  that 
God  is  love— all  love— nothing  else  but  pure  and  simple 
mercy." 

'<  But  then  your  delightful  notion  is  altogether  false, 
my  Ralph,"  returned  Henry.  "  On  the  evidence,  the 
uniform  evidence,  of  the  entire  Bible,  I  denounce  your 
delightful  doctrine  as  a  wild  delusion.  Do  not  coiu* 
mend  the  poison  for  being  so  sweet,  when  it  is  poison. 
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I  gnnt  thit  etenuJ  dwtmctioa  is  a  most  arppalliog 
thoDtt.  The  prasure  of  ita  tremendona  weight  i3  posi- 
tively wifccating.  In  extremity,  like  %  drowning  man 
dntehiog  at  a  straw,  the  desperate  spirit,  in  its  ignor- 
ance or  its  onbelief  of  the  true  remedy,  will  dutch  at 
the  Tsriest  trifle  which  offers  any  promise  of  present 
reliel  Ah,  my  Balph,  heware  I  Qod  has  laid  on  us 
this  intolerahle  anguish,  that  we  may  welcome  his  way 
oC  bHW  nU^  Seek  an  escape  In  the  pardoning  love 
of  yoar  Savionr,  and  the  present  horror  of  the  approach- 
ing doom  shall  be  changed  into  the  present  joy  of  the 
expected  gloiy.  But  beware  of  those  who  tempt  you 
to  neglect  the  mercj  now  offered,  under  the  plea  that 
the  same  mercy  shall  continue  to  be  offered  in  hell.  It 
is  nntnie ;  it  is  most  untrue !  '  Now  is  the  accepted 
time ;  now.  is  the  day  of  salvation.' " 

Balpb  sat  silent  a  few  momenta.  '*  You  must  bear 
with  me,  Henry,"  he  began,  '^  if  I  aay  that  you  form  a 
very  nnjust  estimate  of  the  divine  character.  How  can 
you  think  of  him  as  of  one  so  destitute  of  pity  2'' 

"  Dcititttte  of  pity ! "  exdaimed  Henry.  "  0  Balpfa, 
what  makes  you  say  so  ?  Our  God  is  the  Father  of 
merdes,  and  the  (jU>d  of  all  comfort  The  life  of  the 
Locd  Jeans,  which  waa  a  xerektion  of  the  Father's 
tboo^ts  towards  ua^  waa  an  unbroken  career  of  the 
most  amaxing  pily.  Still,  I  am  unwillii^;  to  make  an 
idol  of  the  abstract  love  of  God*  I  would  worship 
God  himself'-that  God  who  is  as  perfect  in  hia  right- 
eonanesa  as  he  is  tender  in  his  merqy." 

'*  Well,  this  same  Jesus,  to  whose  career  of  pity  yon 
leto  so  feelingly,  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  quid^  and 
dead,"  replied  B^Oph.  "  The  hands  of  this  most  pitiful 
One  hold  in  their  kindly  grasp  the  destinies  of  every 
hnqian  being.  I  shall  not  despair  of  any  one  while  I 
know  that  Jesna  la  to  be  hia  Judge.*' 

*^  Yea  ham  said  Judgt^  Balph,  and  I  hope  yon  will 
remember  what  a  judge  ie  appointed  to  dispense,''  said 
Hemy.  ^  It  ia  justice,  and  not  merqy.  If  there  is  one 
pboe  where  mere  leelinj;  needs  to  be  kept  in  ab^jance 
more  than  in  another,  it  ia  on  the  jndgment-seat  De- 
pend upon  it  that  the  judgment  of  Christ  shall  be  as 
inimaqn]ately>t<«,  ae  for  the  present  his  mewy  is  <g«(fer. 
I  have  been  struck  with  one  or  two  facts  in  connection 
with  this.  The  New  Teatament  contains  a  fuller  reveU- 
tion  of  God's  mercy  than  the  Old;  and  it  contains  also 
adenerrevebtion  of  hell  and  of  eternal  judgment  Of 
all  the  teaobers  in  the  New  Teatament,  there  ia  not  one 
who  speaks  so  much  of  hell,  its  awful  torments,  and  its 
hopeless  eternity,  as  the  I^  Jesus  himselt  Of  all  his 
fi>l]owen,  John,  who  resembles  him  most  in  the  tender- 
aeqp  of  his  loving  spuit,  resembles  him  most  also  in  the 
frequency  of  his  allusions  to  everlasting  woe,  and  in  the 
severity  of  his  general  denunciations.  Again,  Enoch, 
who  eo  walked  with  God  before  the  flood  that  in  his 
case  the  universal  doom  of  death  was  suspended,  has 
leA  ns  one  little  snatch  of  prophecy;  and  what  does 
thia  heavenly-minded  prophet  say  ?  Does  he  breathe 
sweet  and  amiable  sentimentalisms  about  love  and  good 


nature  7  No,  indeed ;  he  utters  his  denunciations  of 
sin  and  of  sinners  with  terrible  severity.  It  seems, 
then,  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  most  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  have  been  most  inexorable  in  their  denunciations 
of  sin  and  of  impenitent  sinners ;  and  if  so,  what  does 
this  fact  indicate  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  God  ?" 

Ralph  was  disinclined  to  make  any  reply;  and  as  they 
sat  in  silence,  Henry  seemed  to  be  pained  by  his  reflec- 
tions. "  Ralph,"  he  said,  "  yon  appear  to  me  to  be  like 
the  Arctic  traveller,  who,  weaiy  and  sleepy,  wants  to  lie 
down  in  delicious  slumbers.  But  if  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 
Friends,  therefore,  have  to  shake,  to  drag,  to  beat  the 
demented  sleeper.  My  precious  cousin,  may  God  him- 
self stir  you  up,  though  it  be  as  with  a  very  thunderbolt 
Woe,  woe  is  he  who  sleeps  on  earth,  and  only  wakes  at 
last,  too  kite,  in  heUl" 

Ralph  was  pained  by  these  remonstrances;  and,  \N'ith 
a  slight  response,  he  withdrew  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  uncle  and  Wil- 
liam. Mr.  Cadby  had  just  gone  to  the  house  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  William  lay  at  length  on  the  seat  ol 
the  arbour.  There  never  had  been  much  sympathy 
between  Ralph  and  his  unhappy  cousin.  Ralph  had 
regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  dislike,  which 
perhaps,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  William  had  discovered ; 
at  least,  he  too  shrunk  with  repugnance  from  his  cousin. 
When  Ralph  approached  the  arbour,  WiUiam  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  with  moody  muttering?  sougl^t  to  snisak 
away.  Partly  to  detain  him  till  his  uncle's  return,  and 
partly  in  a  half-playful  spirit^  Ralph  attempted  to  in- 
teroept  him.  William  grew  angry,  while  Ralph  unwisely 
persisted  in  teasing  him;  but  when  he  saw  his  cousin'a 
eye  blaze  up,  and  heard  him  grind  his  teeth,  he  allowed 
bun  a  free  passage.  He  had  scarcely  done  more  than 
take  his  seat  in  the  arbour,  and  begun  to  remonstrato 
with  himself  for  his  mistimed  phiyfulness,  when  a  harsh 
ciy  startled  him,  Hastenii^  up  the  garden,  he  found, 
to  his  honor,  the  poor  maniac  wailing  passionately,  as  ho 
hung  over  the  prostrate  body  of  his  helpless  brother. 
Chafed  into  nnoontrolUble  fury  by  Ralph's  inoonsiderato 
conduct,  he  had  wreaked  his  fury  upon  Henry.  The 
hatchet  with  which  his  cousin  had  been  working,  and 
which  he  had  left  beside  the  invalid's  chair,  he  bad 
buried  in  the  brain  of  his  defenceless  brother. 

Of  course  the  cottage  was  now  a  scene  of  deep  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Cadby  and  his  aged  housekeeper  bowed 
their  stricken  heads  beneath  the  afllicting  Hand,  and 
their  gentle  wailings  were  beautifully  blended  with 
adoring  thanksgivings.  As  for  William,  he  could  only 
comprehend  so  much  of  the  horrors  of  the  calamity  aa 
to  be  thrown  into  the  most  violent  paroxysm  be  had 
ever  had.  Ralph  felt  himself  almost  guilty  of  actual 
murder.  His  self-npbraidings  were  at  first  very  pun- 
gent ;  and  the  tender  and  gracious  treatment  of  hia 
uncle,  to  whom  beconfessed  all,  failed  to  reassure  him. 
The  late  solemn  and  earnest  appeals  of  poor  Henry 
came  back  on  his  memory  with  renewed  emphasis,  and 
the  final  words,  especially,  haunted  him  continually— 
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''  May  God  in  his  mercy  startle  you  from  your  sleep, 
though  it  he  ivith  a  very  thunderbolt*'  Was  this  the 
thunderbolt,  and  had  he  hitherto  been  asleep?  For 
the  greater  part  of  two  days  he  felt  almost  assured  that 
he  had. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  pleasure  of  Ralph's  visit  was  now  destn^ed. 
The  few  days  which  still  remained  before  his  return  to 
the  desk  he  spent  in  his  unde*s  house,  but  he  was  veiy 
little  in  his  uncle's  company.  William's  condition  con- 
tinued to  be  most  distressing;  and  as  Mr.  Cadby  was 
almost  constantly  in  attendance  on  him,  Ralph  could 
meet  his  undo  only  at  rare  intervals  and  for  a  few 
moments,  for  the  unhappy  maniac  could  not  endure  the 
presence  of  his  cousin.  The  enjoyment  of  his  sports 
was  also  denied  him ;  for  he  felt  that  it  would  manifest 
an  ungracious  want  of  sympathy  with  his  afflicted 
relatives  if  he  were  to  pursue  his  pleasures  while  they 
were  plunged  in  sorrow.  The  days  therefore  moved 
past-with  irksome  slowness;  and  Ralph  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  his  uncle  and  Betty  were 
infinitely  better  supported  under  their  heavy  sorrow  by 
their  imperfect  views  of  the  divine  character,  than  he 
was,  under  his  lighter  burden,  by  his  more  delightful 
estimate  of  the  love  of  God. 

'<  When  I  first  saw  Henry's  bleeding  body,"  said  Mr. 
Cadby  to  Ralph  at  one  of  their  hasty  interviews, ''  and 
when  I  stood  beside  it  stunned  and  horrified,  my  eye 
lighted  on  a  frsgment  of  shell,  which  belonged  to  one  of 
a  brood  of  chickens  which  were  newly  hatched,  and  over 
which  Henry  bad  been  watching  with  the  greatest 
interest  In  a  moment,  the  piece  of  shell  suggested  to 
roe  both  comfort  and  reprooL  Oh,  Ralph,  it  is  a  grief 
which  is  too  dreadful,  for  the  loss  is  one  which  is  irrepar- 
able, when  the  shell  of  the  human  body  is  broken  beforet 
the  time,  and  the  unhatched  bird  within  it  is  destroyed 
for  ever ;  but  when  the  shell  is  broken  only  because  the 
imprisoned  bird  is  ready  to  come  forth,  and  to  enter  on 
its  true,  its  higher  life— this  should  be  no  grief,  for  it  is 
no  loss  at  alL  And  what  were  these  bloody  relics  at 
my  feet,  but  the  fragments  of  the  broken  shell  out  of 
which  Heniy's  spirit  had  burst  forth  to  enjoy  the  ever- 
lasting life  of  the  glorified  ?  I  am  allowed  to  vreep, 
Ralph,  though  not  to  murmur ;  and  I  feel  thankfulthat 
uncomplaining  sorrow  is  permitted  me,  for  my  great 
weakness  needs  the  indulgence.  But  when  I  think  of 
Henry's  past  and  present,  I  am  forced  to  smile  amid 
my  tears ;  for  while  the  one  eye  sees  the  bloody  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  shell,  the  other  sees  the  emanci- 
l>ated  prisoner  soaring  lark-like  to  the  skies,  and  pouring 
forth  its  ecstasies  of  joy  in  floods  of  song."  Grief  had 
(lone  for  Mr.  Cadby  what  it  often  does,— its  excitement 
had  made  him  for  the  time  a  poet 

Ralph  and  Betty  were  now  cast  a  little  more  into 
each  other's  society;  and  recent  events  had  not 
diuiinielied  the  good  old  servitor's  dislike  to  her  young 


friend's  peculiar  enors,  or  her  desire  to  ^wak  fidtiifolly 
to  him.  Perhaps  the  same  events  had  made  Ra^  a 
little  more  ready  to  listeD  to  the  diMOone  of  mch  as 
sh&  One  thing  about  Bet^  deeply  toucbed  his  hearty 
and  won  for  her  bia  most  kindly  regards.  Her  gne^ 
because  of  Heniy's  death,  was  so  profound  mud  so 
sincere,  while  her  reverent  submissbn  to  God's  aoveragn 
will,  and  her  faith  in  divine  wisdom  and  divine  love 
were  so  manifest,  that  Ralph's  4x>nseience  reproved  him 
for  his  undeserved  depieoiation  of  his  old-CniuoDed 
friend. 

''  You  see,  Betty,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  toasting  hiatoes 
by  the  kitchen  fire  one  wet  and  rather  chilly  evening, 
while  Betty  was  busily  empk)yed  with  her  ironing 
beside  it^  "you  see,  Fve  got  two  stiings  to  niy  bow, 
while  you  and  most  othen  have  got  only  one.  My  tot 
string  ii  moch  like  you^^  and  a  good  strong  string  it  is; 
but  if  it  were  unfortunately  to  break— which  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  let  it  do— there  is  still  the  seoond  string 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  that  is  a  atill  stronger  one ;  as 
strong  indeed  as  the  love  of  God,  and  that  never  iiiuJs, 
you  know." 

"£h,Mr.  Ralph,"  repUed  Betty,  ""I  don't  ezpeet 
you  to  thrive  any  the  better  for  your  two  stringk  I'm 
always  doubtful  of  a  young  man's  saoeess  in  life  who 
has  ower  mony  ways  of  thriving^  A  cooain's  aon  of 
mine  was  clean  rumed  by  having  two  strii^  to  his  bow. 
He  was  a  clever  laddie,  and  was  ettled  for  a  doctor ;  but 
unluckily  he  had  the  prospect  of  being  heir  to  a  rich  aold 
uncle;  and  so,  just  because  he  had  n  double  cfaanee  of 
succeeding,  he  didn't  succeed  ava'.  He  idled  when  be 
should  have  studied;  and  Us  rich  unde  was  so  die* 
plessed,  that  he  left  his  gear  to  another  nephew.  Itfs 
always  best  for  a  young  man  to  have  but  one  string  to 
his  bow,  and  to  set  himself  with  aU  diligence  to  make 
the  best  use  he  can  of  his  one  stringy  I  wooldna  give 
the  glorious  old  gospel,  Mr.  Ralph,  for  your  twa" 

*^  But  is  not  God's  grand  object  the  happiness  of  all 
his  creatures?"  asked  Ralph.  ^'Suce  he  is  infinitdy 
wise  and  infinitely  powarful,  no  difficnltiea .  shall 
disappoint  him  of  his  purpose.  By  a  varied*  of  pro- 
cesses, perhaps,  and  through  a  variety  ai  stsgei,  be  shall 
surely  reach  the  point  at  which  he  is  aiming,  even  the 
happiness  of  his  whole  creaticm." 

«*No,  Mr.  Ralph,  no,"  said  Bett^  firmly.  "God's 
object  is  his  own  gloiy,  and  the  glory  of  his  beloved 
Son ;  and  thu  object  he  sliall  certainly  attain,  both  in 
the  hi^piness  of  his  peqile,  and  in  the  punishment  of 
his  enemies." 

'' God's  object  is  his  own  glory  1"  exclaimed  Ralph 
with  semi-scornful  emphasis.  *'  That  is  to  say,  the  Qod 
of  love  is  selfish— nay,  he  is  infinitely  selfish." 

«No,  Mr.  Ralph,"  said  Betty  with  great  reverence ; 
« <  For  of  BIX,  and  through  buc,  and  to  hu  are  aui 
TBUvos ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.' " 

<*  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Ralph,  '<  that  selfishness  con- 
sists in  making  one's  own  interests  to  be  supreme,  and 
in  subordinating  every  other  interest  to  these.   I  should 
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be  80R7  to  think  so  unwortiiily  of  the  Qod  of  love,  as 
that  he  should  do  this." 

''Selfishness  lies  in  the  undvLe  consulting  of  one's 
own  interests,  to  the  lorgetfulness  of  the  interests  of 
others.  Now,  will  yoa  coont  up  how  mnch  is  due  to  the 
great  God,  and  how  muofa  is  doe  to  man?  Itwooldbe 
selfishnesB  in  yon  or  in  me  to  seek  onr  own  glory,  for  we 
have  no  title  to  any  glofy.  It  would  be  selfishness  to 
eonsnlt  our  own  independent  interests,  for  independent 
interests  we  have  none.  We  are  not  eyen  aur  ounk  It 
is  therefore  no  selfishness  for  the  great  and  blessed  One 
to  seek  the  (^ory  which  is  dne  unto  his  name.  Bat  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Ralph.  If  it  would 
be  shocking  sdfishness  for,  say  myself,  to  set  my 
unworthy  interests  above  the  intererts  of  tny  feilow- 
creatores,  and  not  only  to  consult  thoee  interests  myself, 
but  to  insist  that  my  i^ws  should  consult  them  too ;  if 
this  be  selfishness,  what  name  will  you  give  to  the  self* 
idolatry  which  goes  so  much  further  as  to  dare  to  set 
these  interests  of  mine  above  the  gloiy  of  the  great  Gk)d, 
and  actually  to  insinuate  that  he  will  be  selfish  if  he 
don't  consult  my  comfort  as  much  as  I  consult  it  myself  f 
No,  no,  Mr.  Ralph ;  when  we  speak  of  h'due  regard  to 
interests,  we  must  never  Ibiget  that  'all  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.' " 

'*  Yon  have  strange  ideas  of  the  divine  glory,"  said 
Ralph.  ''His  glory  finds  its  object  in  his  successful 
k)ve." 

"Fm  feared,  Mr  Ralph,"  replied  Betty,  "that  yon 
would  reverse  the  words  of  the  first  qnestkm  in  the 
'  Question  Book,'  and  would  prefier  to  read  it,  '  Qod's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  man,  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever.' 
Yoa  don't  scrapie  to  put  man's  interests  uppermost ; 
na,  ye  look  as  if  ye  would  be  offended  if  the  great  Qod 
didna  do  tiie  same— if  he  should  refuse  to  think  as  little 
of  his  own  gbry,  and  as  much  of  man,  as  poor  pridefu', 
sinfa'  man  presumes  to  do." 

Ralph  smiled  at  Betty's  strange  conceit,  though  it 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  than  he  was  prepared  to 
acknowledge.  "  I  don't  bother  my  head  much  with  the 
'Oatechism.'  I  had  quite  enough  to  do  with  it  at  school, 
so  you  need  scarcely  quote  it  to  me.  Content  yourself 
with  the  Bible." 

''Well,  Fm  sure  the  Bible  condemns  your  error," 
said  Betty. 

"  So  you  say,  but  so  I  do  not  believe,"  replied  Ralph. 
'*You  must  allow  me  in  my  turn  to  say  to  you  the 
Bible  condemns  your  error." 

'*  Lef  s  hear  ite  condemnation  then,"  said  Betty, ''  for 
I  never  happened  to  read  it  Fm  aye  willing  to  be 
taucht  .  I  hae  no  creed  but  the  Bible,  Mr.  Ralph ;  for 
the  Bible,  ye  ken,  is  Qod  himselt  Fm  waiting  to  hear 
some  of  the  inspired  words  which  condemn  our  error." 

"Qod  is  love,"  replied  Ralph.  "There  is  one 
passage,  and'  I  can  give  you  scores  of  others." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ralph,  you're  joking  surely !"  said  Betty 
pleadingly.    "  We  never  denied  that    Praise  be  to  his 


holy  name,  Qod  is  love,  and  Qod  is  licht  What  would 
come  o'  hundreds  o'  poor  stricken  sufferers,  if  it  werena 
for  the  knowledge  and  the  faith  of  this  ?  I,  for  one, 
would  e'en  lie  down  and  die  o^  heart-break.  But  this  is 
not  where  our  error  lies.  Onr  error,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  oonsiBts  of  this,— we  affirm  the  punishment  of 
the  impenitent  wicked  to  be  hopeless  and  eternal  Now, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  any  Scripture  which 
qieaks  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and,  at  the 
very  time  that  it  is  speaking  of  it,  says  that  it  is  not  to 
be  everlasting?" 

"Oh,  Uiere's  plenty!"  said  Ralph  gaily.  "Here's 
one — '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'    Now,  in  these  words—" 

"  Foxgie  me,  Mr.  Ralph,  for  interrupting  you ;  but 
I  don't  see  anything  there  that  refers  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  at  all,  or  that  even  hinto  at  the 
length  of  ite  duration." 

•  "  Ko,  of  course,"  replied  Ralph,  a  little  nettied ;  "  but 
if  you  win  exercise  a  very  littie  patience,  I  will  under- 
take to  show  you  by  inference  that—" 

"I  wouldna  give  a  fig  for  a  bushel  o*  far-fetohed 
inferences,"  said  Betty  sturdily.  "  What  I  want  is  a 
text— a  single  text  will  do,  if  ye  canna  muster  two— 
which,  while  it  speaks  of  the  future  punishment  of  tiie 
wicked,  affirms  that  it  shall  not  be  everlasting." 

Ralph  thought  for  a  minute  or  two.  "'  We  trust  in 
the  liviog  Qod,' "  he  said,  " '  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  specially  of  those  who  believe.'  Here  it  is  implied 
tiiat-" 

"I  winna  hae't,  Mr.  Ralph,"  repUed  Betty.  <U 
believe  that  verse  and  all  that  it  says  most  heartily  ; 
but  it  doesna  even  hint  at  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  You'll  not  be  able  to  put  me  off  that  way,  Mr. 
Ralph.    Either  gie  me  a  text,  or  else  confess  ye  hae 
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none. 

Ralph  felt  himself  afflicted  with  an  unusual  unreadi- 
ness of  memory.  He  was  sure  he  had  some  sooh  texte, 
but  he  could  not,  at  the  moment,  bring  them  on  the 
field.  The  only  one  that  occurred  to  him  was  Hebrews 
ii.  14,  which  he  repeated :  " '  Forasmuch  then  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil.' " 

•  "  Ay,  destroy  him— and,  as  other  passages  teach  us, 
destroy  him  with  an  evericuiing  destruction,*^  returned 
Betty;  "  and  not  only  him,  but  his  angels  and  servanto 
along  wi'  him.  But  that's  scarcely  a  proof  for  what  I 
understend  ye  hold,  that  the  devil  is  to  be  restored  and 
glorified  for  ever." 

"  He  shall  be  destroyed  as  a  devil,"  replied  Ralph, 
"  but  not  as  a  creature.  The  evil  which  is  in  him  shall 
be  purged  out,  while  he  himself  shall  be  saved  through 
the  penal  fires." 

"  Ye're  most  excellent,  Mr.  Ralph,  at  adding  to  the 
Bible,"  said  Betty.  "  But  that  is  dangerous  work  at 
the  best,  according  to  the  solemn  warning  in  the  end  of 
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Revelation.  I'm  still  waiting  for  your  promiBed  text, 
which  says  in  plain  words  that  the  safiferings  of  the  lost 
arena  to  be  everlasting:  If  ye  dinna  gie  me't,  PU  be 
forced  to  believe  that  ye  hae  none." 

Ralph  had  plenty  of  texts,  but  not  one  that  met 
Betty's  most  reasonable  requirement.  All  that  she 
demanded  was  that  the  text  founded  on  should  dearly 
rel^  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  and  that, 
speaking  of  this,  it  should  affirm  the  punishment  to  be 
only  for  a  season.  Ralph  could  not  find  a  solitary  pas- 
sage which  fulfilled  this  condition ;  and  annoyed  by 
Betty's  sharp  assault,  he  was  fain  to  seek  esgape  by  an 
attempt  to  tnm  the  tables  on  her. 

<<  Oh  yes,  wi'  hearty  good  will  I'll  gie  ye  my  proofs, 
Mr.  Ralph/'  she  said.  "  Pm  nane  ashamed  o*  them ; 
they'll  stand  examination*  If  I  hadna  better  Scripture 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  believe  than 
you  can  gie  me  for  yours,  I  wouldna  care  about  laying 
my  head  on  my  pillow  again  till  I  had  got  rid  o't 
There  are  the  words  of  our  Lord;  when,  speaking  of  the 
punishment  of  the  lost,  he  affirms  it  to  be  everhisting-«- 
'  Whose  Can  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throaghly  purge 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  he 
will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fiie.'  And  there 
are  these  similar  words  in  Mark  ix.,  repeated  over  and 
over  again  with  awful  solemnity— <  It  is  better  for  thee 
to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go 
into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched: 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  ia  not 
quenched.' " 

^  Yes ;  but  you  must  observe/'  said  Ralph,  ^  that  it 
is  merely  affirmed  of  the  fire  that  it  is  unquenchable^ 
but  it  is  not  said  that  the  wicked  shall  bum  in  it  for 
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ever. 

<<  That  very  thing  is  said  in  other  psasages  which  I 
will  quote  to  you,"  replied  Betty ;  "  and  it  is  implied 
in  this.  Not  only  is  Me  fire  unquenchable^  but  ihtir 
worm--^H£iB  worm,  Mr.  Ralph^-dieth  not  On  God's 
side --that  is,  in  the  way  of  inflicting;  and  on  man's 
tide— that  is,  in  the  way  of  suffering— the  punishment 
is  equally  eternal.  Tke  fire— God's  fire — is  never 
quenched;  their  worm  never  dies.  Matthew  reports 
the  same  words  thus—'  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands 
or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  evericuHng  fire.'  Again — 
'Depart  from  me,  ye  cnned,  into  t»erla»tmg  fire.' 
'  And  these  shall  go  away  into  eyerlasting  punishment;' 
a  punishment  so  dreadftil  that  '  it  bad  been  good  for 
that  man  that  he  had  not  been  born,'— which  could  not 
be  said  of  him  if  he  were  to  suffer  only  for  a  season,  and 
then  to  be  eternally  happy.  But  his  end  is  to  be 
destroctipn ;  while  you  make  his  end  to  be  salvation, 
and  the  destruction  to  be  only  a  stage  on  the  jonmqr  to 
heaven." 

''  But  yon  are  indulging  in  the  very  style  of  inferen- 
tial reasoning  which  you  prohibited  to  me,"  said  Ralph. 
*'  I  must  insist  that  you  confine  yourself  within  the  pre- 
cise limits  which  you  marked  out  to  me,  and  quote  no 


text  unless  it  both  speaks  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  also  states,  point  blank,  that  thia  punish- 
ment is  everlasting." 

''Well,  Fm  tiyin'  to  do  that  very  thing,"  reified 
Betty.  "  '  Who  shall  be  punished  with  tverUuUng 
dettruetion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.'  '  These  are 
wells  without  water,  clooda  that  aie  caoied  with  a  tem- 
pest; to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  ia  reservedyor  ever.* 
'Reserved  in  everlasting  cfaaiaa  under  darkneaa  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day.'  '  To  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.'  '  And  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  aacendeth  for  ever  and  eiver;  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night'  'And  shall  be  tonoeoled  day  and 
night  fer  eper  and  ever  J  '  And  many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shaRawake;  some  to  everlastii^ 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt' 
There  shall  be  no  such  univenaL  lorgiveneBS  of  ans  as 
you  speak  of ;  for  '  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  worid  to  come.'  And  then  shall  be  no 
passing  from  the  place  of  woe  to  the  place  of  gloiy,  aa 
you  expect;  for  Abraham  said  to  the  rich  man,  '  Be- 
tween us  and'yoa  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed:  so  that 
they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  yon  cannot; 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  oome  from 
thence.'  I  might  quote  you  other  texts  till  ye  were 
wearied,  Mr.  Ralph ;  hut  maybe  these  are  enough, 
especially  when  every  text  in  the  BiUe  ia  in  hannony 
with  these." 

"  No»  no,  Betty ;  not  quite,"  said  Ra^h.  "Tou 
mustif  t  daim  the  whole  Bible  in  that  way.  Exe^ 
those  texts  whmh  you  have  just  quoted,  and  a  liew  more 
of  the  same  kind,  you  have  nothing  fiv  your  doctrine ; 
while  any  of  oar  writen  will  quote  yon  hundreds  of 
texts." 

"  But  what  sort  of  texts,  Mr.  Ralph  r  asked  Betty. 
"There's  a  fell  difference  between  witneasei^  ye  ken. 
You  know  better  about  law  suits  than  I  do;  and  if  you 
were  conducting  one,  I  fiEmcy  you  would  prefer  to  have 
twelve  or  twenty  honest  witnesses  who  had  seen  the 
deed  done,  than  twenty  thousand  who  knew  nothing 
directly  to  the  point,  and  who  could  testify  to  it  only  by 
inference.  I  leave  it  to  youiaelf  to  jud^s,  Mr.  Ralph, 
whether  my  proofs  do  not  fulfil  the  condition  insisted 
oa  They  all  speak  of  the  punishment  of  the  mked ; 
and,  while  speaking  of  it,  they  all  affirm  it  .to  be  ever- 
lasting. You  haven't  forgotten  that  on  your  side  you 
couldn't  get  a  single  passage  that  fulfilled  this  condifcion." 

'*  Yes ;  but  if  the  Greek  word  for  evedaetifuf  does 
not  really  mean  everlasting,  as  scholars  assure  us,  all 
your  witnesses  turn  out  mcompetent,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Not  aU,  Mr.  Ralph ;  not  all,"  replied  Betty.  "  But 
if  the  Greek  word  does  realfy  mean  everituHng^  as 
schobus  assure  us,  then  the  doctrine  is  deariy  estab- 
lished, since  the  moutii  of  the  Lord  baa  spoken  it  And 
as  for  Greek,  neither  you  nor  I  understand  it  Let  us 
keep,  then,  to  our  English  Bibles,  and  refuse  to  meddle 
with  matters  too  high  for  us." 
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"  Yoa  didn't  quote  any  of  the  paieages  which  speak 
of  the  eecond  death,  as  I  expeeted  you  would,"  said 
Ralph.  "  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  repeatedly 
described  by  the  name  of '  the  second  death.*  Now  this 
is  Teiy  instructive,  for  death  is  to  be  destroyed :  '  The 
last  enemy  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.'  Since 
death— the  second  death --is  the  punishment  U  the 
wicked,  that  puaiahment  is  sure  to  termmate." 

^  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Balph,"  said  Betty.  <*  The  firtt 
death  is  to  be  destroyed ;  but  who  told  you  that  the 
Hcond  death  is  ?  In  the  case  of  the  believer,  this 
death  is  ah:eady  abolished  (2  Tim.  L 10) ;  and  the  hidden 
life  which  he  now  enjoys  in  communion  with  his  Saviour 
shall  yet  be  openly  manifested,  when  he  is  made  to  bear 
the  image  of  the  Prince  of  Life.  And  the  first  death 
shall  also  die  in  the  unbelievei^s  case ;  for  death,  and 
beU,  and  the  sinner  shall  all  be  cast  together-  into  the 
awful  lake  of  fire,  winch,  it  is  added,  is  '  the  second 
death.'  With  the  believer,  the  first  death  ends  in  ever- 
lasting life ;  with  the  unbeliever,  the  first  death  ends  in 
the  second— the  everlasting  dei^" 

"  But  the  Bible  tfpe$iks  of  restootation— of  univenal 
restoration,"  said  Ralph,  rising  to  get  Bett/s  Bible  firom 
the  shelf  behind  her.  ^  Let  me  read  this  passage  to 
you:  'And,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by 
him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in 
heavea  And  you,  who  were  sometimes  alienated  and 
enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  w<Mrks,  yet  now  hath 
be  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to 
present  you  holy  and  unblamable  and  unreprovable  in 
his  sight.'  There,  you  see,  is  Qod's  purpose  clearly 
declared— to  reconcile  to  himself  in  Christ  all  things  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  without  exception." 

"  But  read  the  next  ten  words,  if  yon  please,"  said 


Betty,  laying  down  her  iron^  to  concentrate  her  atten- 
tion. 

Ralph  went  on  to  read—*'  'If  ye  continue  in  the  faith 
grounded  and  settied.' " 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Betty.  "  1/  ye  continue— ir.  So 
it  is  not  universal  restoration  after  all,  but  conditional ; 
and  it  must  be  limited  to  those  who  fulfil  the  condition." 

<<  But  notice,"  replied  Ralph ;  <Mt  is  all  things, 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven." 

*'But  not  things  in  hell/'  added  Betty,  reverently. 
"  The  fiict  is,  that  man's  sin  bred  dispeace  between 
angels  and  men ;  but  the  same  cross  of  Christ,  which 
makes  up  the  breach  between  Ood  and  believers,  makes 
it  up  also  between  angels  and  believers.  These  words, 
so  far  tnm  making  me  believe  your  dream  of  restora- 
tion, rather  impress  me  with  the  thought  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  hopeless.  We  speak  of 
inventories ;  and  the  Lord  has  his  inventory  of  treasures, 
but  the  name  oi  no  wicked  man  is  entered  there.  When 
he  gathers  up  all  his  treasures,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  the  finally  impenitent  are  left  out.  He  knows 
them  not.  The  Lord  knoweth  the  righteous ;  but  to 
the  wicked  he  says, '  Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not' 
To  use  the  doleful  word  of  Scripture,  they  are  Most'— 
lost  to  the  univeise,  lost  to  themselves,  lost  to  God : 
'He  that  is  unrighteous,  let  him  be  unrighteoits  still ; 
he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still'  Eh,  Mr.  Ralph, 
arena  these  words  of  despair  ?  And  yet,  except  a  brief 
invitation  and  a  solemn  warning,  they  are  the  last  words 
which  Qod,  has  hitherto  spoken  to  men.  They  are 
among  his  parting  words.  They  lead  the  unforgiven 
sinner  outside  of  the  city  of  the  living ;  they  condemn 
him  to  the  lake  of  fire,  then  they  turn  away  to  leave 
him  lying  there.  Who  would  venture  his  eternity  on  a 
risk  so  desperale  as  this?" 


WEAHIHO-TIME. 

I  hare  beliSTed  and  qnieted  mjself,  ai  a  child  that  la  weaned  of  his  mother;  mj  sonl  is  even  as  a  weaaed  child."— Pa.  cxzzL  2. 


H£  wide  pastoral  valley  where  I  am  writing 
has  been  filled  since  before  day  •dawn 
with  most  mournful  sounds.  Weaning- 
time  has  come,  and  the  shepherd  has  begun 
to  separate  the  lambs  from  their  mothers ;  and  I  sup- 
1)060  that  now  for  some  days,  and  nights  too,  all  the  quiet 
glens  and  green  hill-sides  will  echo  with  the  plaintive 
bleatings  of  the  lambs,  and  the  deeper-toned  and  sadder 
responses  of  the  sheep.  My  psalm  for  this  day's  reading 
has  lu^pened  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  above  words 
occur ;  and  I  have  been  thinking,  since  I  read  it,  that 
it  is  alvHtys  veaning'tifM  with  the  Lord's  littie  flock 
in  this  valley  of  Baca;  and  not  till  they  have  passed 
quite  through  it,  and  reached  the  everlasting  fold  above, 
will  all  the  mouinfnl  cries  be  stilled  that  are  now  enter- 
ing into  the  great  Shepherd's  ears;  but  then,  when  all 
tears  shall  be  wiped  from  off  all  faces,  all  sore  yearnings 
of  heart  after  blessings  removed  or  withheld  shall  be  for 


ever  satisfied,  in  the  presence  of  Him  with  whom  is  the 
fountain  of  joy,  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evennoie. 

Alw^i  weamnff'iime  here  in  this  present  world ;  for  if 
not  all  the  flock  at  once,  or  all  in  the  same  measure,  are 
called  upon  to  suffer  by  giving  np  what  their  hearts 
fondly  cling  to  and  deariy  love,  are  there  not  always 
tome  drinking  the  bitter  cnp  of  privation  or  sufiering, 
and  learning  to  say,  in  fellowship  with  their  Master, 
*<  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  firom  me ;  never- 
theless, not  my  will,  but  tkiiM  be  done  "  ? 

Always  weaning-tirne  here  ;  for  is  not  this  the  exercise 
to  which  the  Christian  is  indeed  daUy  called,  to  yield 
up  his  own  will  and  accept  of  God's,  and  to  take  quietly 
and  thankfully  the  provision  made  and  the  portion  al- 
lotted to  him  by  a  Father's  wise  and  tender  love  ?  But 
sin  has  turned  much  of  our  wilderness  fare  into  bread 
of  adversity  and  water  of  afiiiction  ;  and  the  Lord  has 
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often  to  feed  his  people  witli  the  bread  of  tears,  and 
give  them  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure,  in  order  to 
wean  them  from  the  absorbing  love  of  present  things, 
and  to  make  them  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  bread 
and  water  of  life.  And  in  the  present  state  of  things 
can  this  spirit  be  attained,  and  exercised  in  any  good 
measure,  without  a  struggle  or  without  suffering? 
Where  there  is  not  merely  a  submission  to,  but  a  cordial 
accepting  of,  what  often  goes  altogether  contrary  to  oar 
natural  wills  and  desures,  there  must  be  a  struggle  and 
more  or  less  pain;  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  psalmist 
in  this  psalm  when  he  says,  "  I  have  behaved  and 
quieted  myself,  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother." 

Perhaps  we  may  have  some  profitable  musings  on  how 
this ''  behaving  and  quieting  ourselves"  may  be  carried 
on,  and  learn  how  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  like 
II  im  whose  flock  we  are.  For  the  spirit  of  a  weaoed 
child  is,  in  this  respect  of  suhmissiveness^  the  same  as  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  often  this  grace  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  learned. 
It  is  said  of  Jesus  himself,  that  "  though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  lie  suf- 
ered ;"  and  truly  the  language  of  this  psalm  was  his 
in  a  far  fuller  and  deeper  sense  than  any  other  could 
use  it.  For  true  meekness  is  not  the  passive  submission 
of  "  dumb,  driven  cattle,'*  but  a  spirit  of  willing  sub- 
jection to  the  holy  wiU  of  God,  and  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  spirit  of  Him  who  could  say, ''  I  delight 
to  do  thy  will,  0  my  Qod;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart  **'alt hough  he  knew  beforehand  the  depths  of 
untold  anguish  into  which  the  doing  of  that  will  would 
lead  him. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  his  manifestation  in  the 
flesh,  this  learning  obedience  must  have  been  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  holy  human  soul— not,  of  coarse,  altogether 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  have  to  learn  it,  for  the 
law  of  God  was  within  his  heart;  but  in  setting  his  face 
as  a  flint  to  do  his  Father*s  will,  the  path  of  obedience 
lay  through  suffering,  and  in  following  tliat  path  he 
^  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  back.*' 

For  thirty  years  in  Nazareth  be  was  about  bis 
Father's  business,  leading  a  life  of  daily  self-abnega- 
tion, and  fulfilling  all  righteousness  as  his  people's 
surety.  How  full  his  mind  was  of  divine  things,  and 
how  perfect  his  understanding  of  the  wcHrk  appointed 
him,  is  manifested  in  the  only  glimpse  we  get  of  him 
in  the  Gospels  during  all  these  years.  Even  at  twelve 
years  of  age^  the  scene  in  the  Temple,  when  all  that  heard 
him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  ansirers, 
showed  how  the  earnest  and  glowing  spirit  within 
was  longing  to  finbh  that  work,  whilst  the  subject  will 
was  waiting  his  Fathers  time.  And  for  eighteen  years 
after  this  he  remained  at  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to 
his  parents,  unknown,  unnoticed ;  meeting  with  no  sym- 
pathy, unless  from  his  mother  Mary;  and  even  she  could 
have  afforded  it  in  but  small  measure,  so  little  did  she 
comprehend  what  his  Father's  business  meant  The  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren,  and 


the  taunt  with  which  his  public  ministty  was  received 
by  his  townsfolk,  show  plainly  what  a  life  of  loneliiiess 
the  Man  of  sorrows  most  have  led. 

That  holy,  spotless  life  was  unfolded  in  all  its  fulness 
and  beauty  only  before  the  Lord.  **  He  grew  up  b^ore 
him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground."  And  b^ore  Aim,  day  by  day,  whilst  the 
urgent  desire  to  finish  his  work  was  consaming  him, 
and  the  zeal  of  Qod*s  house  was  eating  bini  up,  he 
behaved  and  quieted  himself,  as  a  child  that  is  weaned 
of  his  mother.  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  witli, 
and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  aooomplished."  "  The 
appointed  time  is  not  yet  come— the  hour  is  yet  aCsr  off 
—thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done." 

The  psalms  reveal  this  behaving  and  quieting  of  hiro- 
selC  In  these  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  are  laid  bare; 
and  bow  his  fiuth  and  bis  fiuthfulness  were  tried  all  his 
life  long,  even  as  ours  are.  He  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  he  suferedy  being  thus 
tempted ;  and  his  holy  soul's  exercise,  under  his  suf- 
ferings, was  what  ours  ought  to  be.  He  poured  out  his 
heart  into  his  Father's  bosom,  spread  out  his  longing 
desires  before  him,  and  quieted  his  soul  in  caUing  to 
mind  thoqghts  of  his  sovereignty,  love,  fiuthfulness,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness— using  these  as  arguments  for  patient 
acceptance  of  and  rest  in  a  Father's  will,  seeking  to 
him,  lookmg  to  him,  resting  in  him,  as  the  only  true 
and  satisfying  good. 

And  in  one  word,  is  not  this  the  spirit  of  the  wliole 
of  the  public  ministry  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  in  which  he  endured  the  contnulic- 
tion  of  sinners  against  himself,  and  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  "  the  hour "  and  the  agony  firom  whidi  his 
human  nature  shrank? — was  not  this  his  holy  soul's 
language  through  all,  **  I  came,  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me"  ?  Thus  he  be- 
haves and  quiets  his  soul  in  taking  from  his  Father's 
hand  the  bitter  cup  prepared  for  him :  "  Now  is  my 
soul  sorrowful,  and  what  shall  I 'say  ?  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour  f  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this 
hour.  Father,  gloriff  thy  name."  ^  The  cup  Uiat  luy 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  f  '*  ''  Father, 
if  thou  be  willing,  remote  this  cup  from  me :  nevexthe^ 
less,  not  my  will,  bat  thine  be  done." 

Paul,  who  walked  so  closely  in  his  Mastei^s  footsteps, 
and  drank  so  deeply  of  his  spirit,  became  in  a  great 
measure  a  weaned  child.  **  I  have  learned,"  says  he, 
"  in  wliatsoever  state  I  am^  therewith  to  be  content 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound.  Everywhere  and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed 
both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  need."  And  the  secret  of  this,  in  his  case,  was 
the  discoveries  he  had  of  Christ's  all-sufficiency :  "  I 
have  all,  and  abound ; "  ''I  can  do  all  things  tiirongh 
Clirist  which  strengtheneth  me;  "**  My  God  shall  8api>ly 
aU  yowr  need^  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  tbr\>ugh 
Christ  Jesus."  There  was  no  stoical  indifference  about 
Paul,  no  spiritual  exaltation  raising  him  above  the 
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wants  and  snfferiDgs  of  hnmanity.  Never  was  there  a 
more  intense  human  son],  full,  as  all  his  epistles  mani- 
fest, of  glowing  affection,  longing  desires,  and  keenest 
sympathies.  Bat  having  Christ  himself  as  his  all-suffi- 
cient portion,  enabled  him  to  be  as  a  weaned  child  in 
everj  position  and  under  all  circumstances.  In  this 
same  chapter— PhiL  iv.  ver.  G~he  shows  us  how  to 
behave  and  qniet  our  souls  in  submitting  all  our  desires 
and  wants  to  the  will  of  Gknl :  *'  Be  careful  for  nothing ; 
but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God.  And  the  peace  of  Qod,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus."  Ah  yes,  "  the  peace  of  a  gubfeei  heart, 
of  its  6ea  desires  possessed,"  is  what  satisfies  and  quiets 
the  soul  everywhere  and  in  all  things. 

So  having  the  Lord  himself  for  our  portion  is  the 
argnment  used  for  contentment  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Hebrews  :  "  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covet- 
ousneas,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ;  for 
be  hath  aaid,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

And  Habakknk  quiets  his  soul  with  this,  in  the  pro- 
spect of  the  loss  of  all  earthly  good  whatever :  "  Yet 
will  I  be  ghid  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation."  David,  in  the  Fourth  Psalm,  speaking  of 
all  the  restless  cravings  and  longings  of  the  unsatisfied 
human  heart,  concentrates  all  his  into  a  prayer  for  the 
light  of  the  Lord's  countenance,  asserting  that  this  gives 
satisfiattion  which  the  possession  of  no  lesser  good  can  : 
"  Thou  hast  put  gladness  into  my  heart,  more  than  in 
the  time  that  their  com  and  wine  increased." 

Jeremiah,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Lamentations,  thus 
behaves  and  quiets  himself  in  drcumstances  of  deepest 
affliction  and  misery.  The  first  twenty  verses  are  ^ed 
with  bitter  complainings  and  sad  descriptions  of  his 
distresses,  his  soul  writhing  painfully  under  the  Lord's 
dealings  But  at  the  twenty-first  verse  there  is  a  change. 
The  afflicted  child  begins  to  behave  and  quiet  himself 
with  thoughts  of  his  Fathers  goodness,  mercy,  and  grace : 
*'  TAis  I  recall  to  my  mind,  therefore  have  I  hope.  It 
is  of  the  Lard's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  be- 
cause his  compassions  fail  not.  They  are  new  every 
morning :  great  is  thy  faithfulness.  Th€  Lord  is  my 
portion,  saith  my  soul ;  therefore  will  I  hope  in  him. 
The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the 
sovd  that  seeketh  him.**  And  when  his  weaned  soul 
begins  thus  to  behave  and  quiet  itself,  he  realizes,  what 
the  wtooed  child  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  that  he 
18  not  the  only  sufferer  in  the  trials  that  have  befallen 
him.  The  mother's  heart  is  far  more  deeply  wrung  in 
withholding  the  accustomed  food,  and  abstaining  ftom 
her  usual  tender  demonstrations  of  love,  than  the  child's 
in  being  deprived  of  these.  But  true  love  enables  her 
both  to  suffer  and  to  give  sufif^ring  for  the  good  of  its 
object.  So  Jeremiah  goes  on  to  say, ''  The  Lord  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  chUdren  of  men ;  for 
though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies ;"  and 


David,  **  I  know,  0  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right, 
and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me ; "  and 
Isaiah,  '^  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted " — 
'*  Himself  bare  their  griefs  and  carried  their  sorrows." 
And  this  thought,  realized  by  faith,  cannot  fail  to  melt 
the  whole  soul  into  sweet  acquiescence  in,  and  meek 
submission  to  the  will  of  a  Father,  who  is  always  and  only 
"  good,  and  doeth  good; "  and  of  whom  the  believing  soul 
can  truly  say,  under  all  circumstances,  "  He  hath  done 
all  things  welL"  "  In  what  he  allows  us  and  in  what 
he  takes  from  us,  in  his  dealings  with  us,  or  in  his 
action  upon  us  through  others,  the  same  object  is  always 
kept  in  view,  of  teaching  us  our  dependence  upon  him; 
and  it  is  well  with  us,  very  well,  then  only  well,  when 
our  will  80  works  with  his,  that  in  all  we  enjoy  or  suf- 
fer, we  strive  to  realize  for  ourselves  that  which  he 
strives  to  teach— to  see  his  will,  and  to  have  no  will  but 
his."  But  this  is  not  a  lesson  to  be  fully  learned  once 
for  all ;  nay  rather,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning,  is  it 
not  always  weaning-time,  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  present 
world  ? 

Tes !  the  present  tense  in  this,  as  in  most  things  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  faith,  is  what  the  believer  must  use 
— Behaving  and  quieting  myself.  Because  if  at  any  time, 
and  with  regard  to  any  special  privation  or  trial,  we 
come  to  be  able  to  say  with  Paul,  "  I  Aat^s learned;"  or 
with  David,  *'My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child;" 
or  with  the  woman  of  Shunem,  '*  It  is  well ; "  or 
with  Job,  ^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"  or  with  our 
Lord  himself, "  Even  so,  Father;  for  so  it  seemeth  good 
in  thy  sight ; "  the  process  has,  neverthless,  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  gone  through  again,  whenever  we  are  anew 
called  upon  to  resign  the  possession  or  hope  of  a  blessing 
much  prized  or  longed  for.  But  when  the  Lord's  will  is 
once  clearly  shown  in  the  matter,  and  thou  art  indeed 
behaving  and  quieting  thyself,  in  meek  acceptance  of  and 
submission  to  that  will,  however  counter  it  may  run  to 
thine,  be  not  distressed  because  of  the  yearning  regrets 
and  longing  desires  that  will  arise  after  the  good  removed 
or  withheld.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  or  rebel- 
lious in  these.  Thy  will  is  not  annihiUted  because  it  is 
subject  to  thy  Father's.  Pour  out  thy  heart  freely  before 
him.  Make  thy  requests  known  unto  him.  For  ''like  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him."  Remember  thy  Lord's  example  in 
Gethsemane  :  "Father,  if  it  he  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  :  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done;" — 
yet  he  knew,  even  while  he  prayed,  that  the  cup  could 
not  pass  from  him,  if  the  work  he  had  undertaken  was 
to  be  accomplished.  How  plainly  this  shows  us  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  or  sinful  in  the  exercise  of  our 
human  wills,  desiring  what  is  in  itself  good  and  right,  or 
shrinking  from  what  is  painful  and  contrary  to  our 
inclination.  There  is  nothing  rebellious  in  the  desire 
or  the  shrinking.  But  to  lay  down  our  own  will  and 
choose  his,  not  simply  because  we  cannot  help  it,  but 
because  with  our  whole  hearts  we  desire  that  he  should 
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Kign  over  as  and  choose  for  us— this  is  meekness  of  heart 
and  the  spirit  of  a  vreaned  child.  Satan  would  like  to 
entangle  the  conscience  of  God's  children  and  harass 
them  by  morbid  and  exaggerated  views  on  this  subject 
There  is  nothing  in  all  the  Bible  gives  any  coantenance 
to  the  idea  that  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
•deadens  one  to,  or  lifts  one  above,  natural  feelings.  No 
•doubt  he  may,  and  in  ,his  tender  pity  he  often  does, 
^ive  such  cordials  to  his  poor  tried  children,  such  sweet 
tastes  of  his  own  satisfying  love  and  goodness,  as  that 
they  are  lifted  up  for  a  time  above  tlie  pain,  or  weaned 
from  present  joys,  by  foretastes  of  what  is  in  store  for 
them.  Bat  were  this  to  be  always,  or  even  in  great 
measure,  the  case,  the  rod  would  be  no  longer  discipline, 
4ind  the  cross  would  be  already  exchanged  for  the  crown. 
No  ;  we  must  suffer,  if  we  would  reign  with  him;  and, 
foUowing  in  his  footsteps,  we  are  called  upon  to  deny 
ourselves  and  take  up  our  cross  daily,  "  looking  unto 
Jesus,  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the 
-cross."  Ah,  yes,  is  not  this,  after  all,  the  great  secret 
•of  a  weaned  soul's  quietness?  The  faith  that  trusts  in 
-God,  and  the  love  that  delights  in  him  aa  a  present 
portion,  would  not  be  enough  without  the  joyful  hope 
that  looks  forward  to  the  coming  gloty.  For  all  that  we 
-enjoy  here  is  but  an  earnest,  but  a  taste,  and  we  can 
never  be  fully  satisfied  till  we  are  in  enjoyment  of  the 
fall  inheritance. 

In  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  there  is  fal- 
Jiess  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore.'  No  privation, 
no  loss  that  can  be  sustained  here,  but  will  then  be  a 
thousand-fold  made  up.  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace."  The  blessed  hope,  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  bringing  full  salvation  to  his  waiting,  expecting 
people,  is  what  is  held  forth  continually  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  source  of  sweetest  consolation  under 
■all  the  sorrows  of  this  present  time.  Thus  Paul  would 
have  us  to  comfort  one  another  under  the  loss  of  friends 
(1  ThesSi  iv.  13-18) ;  and  John  holds  this  up  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  purify  themselves  even  as  Christ  is 
pure.  No  sorrow  to  the  Christian  more  bitter,  no  trial 
■more  painful,  than  the  daily  discoveries  he  makes  of 
indweUing  sin.  The  closer  his  fellowship  with  God,  the 
more  he  walks  in  the  light,  the  keener  grows  his  sensi- 
bility to  sin,  the  more  grievous  it  becomes  to  him.  0 
ihow  sweet,  whilst  repairing  again  and  again  to  him  who 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness,  to  have  the  assurance  that 
*'  when  Christ  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
tshall  see  him  as  he  is !  "—that  to  them  who  are  thus 
looking  to  his  one  sacrifice  for  the  putting  away  of  their 
liin,  he  shall  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin  unto 
-salvation !  How  sweet,  when  fainting  and  discouraged 
by  repeated  faUs  and  failures,  to  remember  that  he  has 
•engaged  "to  sanctify  us  wholly^'  and  "preserve  our 
whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  blameless,  unto  the 
-coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  under  the  on- 
sets of  Satan,  to  know  that  at  that  day  he  shall  be 


trodden  under  our  feet,  with  no  more  power  for  ever  to 
harass  or  ensnare  us  1  And  under  all  the  aofferings 
and  infirmities  of  weak  mortal  flesh,  when  health  and 
strength  are  weakened  in  the  midst  of  our  days,  or  our 
bones  vexed  with  strong  pain,  we  are  s^  pointed 
for  comfort  to  the  sanae, — ''  looking  for  the  Savionr,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  the  body  of  our 
humiliation,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  wherry  he  is 
able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himselt" 

In  a  word,  is  not  separation  from  God,  the  somce  and 
centre  of  all  blessedness,  by  sin— and  from  one  another 
by  some  of  the  fruits  and  effects  of  sin— the  cause  of  all 
our  woes  7  For  even  with  those  who  by  faith  are  again 
united  to  the  Living  One,  and  to  his  members  through 
union  with  him,  still  here  there  is  a  great  measore  of 
separation,  because  still  there  is  sin  and  sin's  effects.  But 
all  this,  and  all  the  sorrow,  natural  or  spiritual,  which 
it  brings,  will  be  for  ever  done  away  at  "  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  unto 
him,"  In  that  day  the  bond  of  perfectness  will  be 
drawn  close,  uniting  the  whole  body  in  a  union  never  to 
be  broken.  The  scattered,  wandering,  mourning  flock, 
shall  be  gathered,  at  his  coming  again,  into  one  fold 
under  one  Shepherd.  Tlten  all  their  yearnings  after 
communion  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  him,  shall 
be  fully  satisfied.  So  Jonathan  Edwards,  mourning 
over  the  want  of  Christian  fellowship,  looks  forward  to 
the  heavenly  state  "where  reigns  sweet,  calm,  and  de- 
lightful love,  without  alloy;  where  there  are  continually 
the  dearest  expressions  of  this  love;  where  there  is  the 
enjoyment  of  this  love  without  ever  parting;  and  where 
those  persons  who  appear  so  lovely  in  this  worid  will  be 
inexpressibly  more  lovely  and  full  of  love  to  us.  How 
sweetly  will  those  who  thus  mutually  love  join  together 
in  singing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb  ! " 

Look  forward,  then,  in  this  weaning  time,  O  scattered 
members  of  the  little  flock,  to  the  rivets  of  God's  in- 
sure provided  for  his  meek  ones  in  the  coming  glory. 
Seek  those  things  that  are  above.  Set  your  affection  on 
things  above;  and  when  Christ,  who  is  oar  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  gioiy. 
Beckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  us.  For  eye  hatli  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  oon- 
oeive,  what  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 
And  in  the  sweet  foretaste  of  peace,  which  in  the  sorest 
trials  surely  accompanies  meek  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  realize  the  earnest  of  that  abundant  heritage 
which  will  for  ever  satisfy  those  who  are  now  as  weaned 
children,  "  behaving  and  quieting  tiieir  souls." 

A  few  days  only  have  passed  since  I  began  to  write 
this  paper,  and  sJready  the  severed  sheep  and  lambs 
seem  to  have  fbrgotten  their  troubles,  and  are  feeding 
quietly  along  the  green  hill^topes.  And  so,  children  ol 
God,  there  is  no  need  to  be  much  moved  by  the  losses 
and  privations  of  this  mortal  state ;  for,  after  aU,  the 
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time,  the  weanmg-time,  is  veiy  short  The  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  bnt  for  a  moment— ^or ''  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye"  (Ps.  xxx.  6 ;  P.  B.  v.)  <*  Weeping 
may  endnre  for  a  night,  bat  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing." The  eternal  weight  of  gloiy  will  soon  be  ours, 
and  then  all  our  former  troubles  will  be  forgotten,  and 
will  no  more  come  into  mind.  Be  quiet,  therefore,  sor- 
rowing heart ;  patience !  patience  1  ''  For  yet  a  little 
iehiiej  and  he  that  oometh  shall  come,  and  will  not 
tany."  And  when  he  comes,  '<  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 


shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlast- 
ing joy  upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away."  ''  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."  '*  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."       a.  b.  a 


MORKIH0   LIGHT. 

FROM  IH£  QfiJUCAX  OV  KAAIi  OESOK  (fAS£  T&AIYSLATION). 


H,  that  was  a  dreary  rooming 

When  I  looked  out,  long  ago. 
And  thought  of  the  day  before  me, 
With  its  burdens  of  care  and  woe ! 

As  yet  all  nature  was  sleeping ; 

Qray  mist  over  bill  and  plain — 
But  bow  soon  must  the  daylight  labours 

And  sorrows  awake  again  1 

As  yet  all  was  calm  and  silent 

In  yon  low  dwellings  of  toil — 
But  how  soon,  from  a  hundred  voices, 

Must  echo  the  old  turmoil ! 

My  eyes  were  tearful  and  aching, — 

On  my  heart  a  cold  weight  lay  ; 
"  Would  to  God  that  this  day  were  over  !— 

That  this  life  were  passed  away  ! " 

When  lo  I  from  the  east  horizon 
A  sudden,  strange  glory  beamed, 

And  all  the  gray  mists,  transfigured. 
With  a  crimson  radiance  gleamed ; 

And  the  rosy  pinions  of  morning 
Flew  abroad  through  heaven  above ; 


Over  all  the  dark  land  they  hovered. 
Like  a  smile  of  celestial  love. 

'Twas  a  wondrous,  cheering  token ! — 
On  my  own  dark  heart  it  shone  ; 

And  though  as  I  gazed  it  vanished, 
And  the  cold,  common  light  stole  on, 

Fet  still,  in  my  inmost  spirit. 
There  lingered  that  radiant  glow. 

And  I  rose,  with  new  hope  and  courage, 
To  meet  every  care  and  woe. 

I  had  drank  from  a  wondrous  fountain, 
My  spirit  was  strong  once  more — 

Far  away  from  earth's  toil  and  sorrow 
My  faith  had  found  wings  to  soar. 

Far  beyond,  where  Love  Everhisting 
Looks  down  on  our  clouds  and  tears, 

And  tells  us,  though  dark  and  troubled 
Our  pathway  of  life  appears, 

The  end  shall  be  home  and  gladness. 
All  shadows  for  ever  past  ;— 

With  Christ  I  can  leave  the  promise, 
I  shall  find  it  true  at  last ! 


H.  L.  L. 


A  STOET  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


rOB  THS  CHILDREN. 


ELL,  I  suppose  I  must  see  about  house- 
keeping," said  a  water-wagtail  beside  a 
little  stream  one  bright  spring  morning, 
aud  as  he  said  it  be  gave  his  long  tail 
an  extra  flirt  I  dare  say  wagtails  are  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  their  feelings  by  means  of  their  tails,  and  in 
this  case  it  meant  to  say,  *'  Tm  sorry  for  it,  but  it  can't 
be  helped." 

It  was  April  still,  though  ^£ay  waa  doee  at  hand,  and 
he  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  tliat  it  was  time  for 
all  prudent  wagtails  to  be  up  and  doing. 

He  had  already  chosen  his  mate ;  and  it  was  so  very 
pleasant  to  souse  themselves  together  in  the  clear  run- 


ning waters  as  they  were  doing  now,  with  no  work  on 
hand,  and  life  made  up  of  nothing  but  sunshine  and 
streams,  and  budding  trees  and  plenty  of  insects. 

The  wagtail's  mate  was  active  and  energetic,  and 
quite  willing  to  take  trouble  upon  herself;  so  she  kindly 
suggested  he  need  not  hurry.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  look  for  a  suitable  spot  for  house-building,  and 
she  would  go  and  do  it.  So  away  she  flew,  and  her 
companion  lingered  still  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
listening  to  the  sedge  warbler,  who  had  just  come  back 
from  other  lands,  and  was  so  foil  of  all  he  had  seen,  he 
was  telling  it  all  out  in  such  a  hurry  and  splutter,  it  was 
very  difficult  for  anybody  to  understand  him.    Not  that 
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be  cared  for  that;  he  was  so  fond  of  chattering,  it  did  not 
matter  much  to  him  whether  anybody  was  within  bear- 
ing or  not. 

Not  &r  o£f  there  was  a  large  and  pleasant  garden, 
just  laid  out  with  the  bright  and  glowing  colours  which 
the  gardener  had  housed  through  the  frost  and  snow  so 
carefully  on  purpose  for  the  coming  summer.  And  now 
the  summer  was  come  ;  not  its  full  glory,  but  just  that 
sweetest  of  times  when  the  long  meadow  grass  is  yet 
wavmg,  and  the  birds  yet  singing,  and  the  roses  are 
still  only  buds.  The  chestnut  on  the  lawn  was  covered 
with  a  thousand  flowers,  standing  out  all  over  it  like  the 
lamps  on  a  Christmas-tree.  The  sloping  lawn  itself  was 
as  smooth  and  green  as  if  there  were  no  roughness  on 
the  earth  anywhere,  and  the  whole  scene  as  soft  and  fair 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  in  human  hearts. 

Round  the  house  was  a  trellis-work,  supporting  roses 
of  all  sorts  and  colours,  not  in  bloom  yet,  but  with  here 
and  there  a  tiny  streak  of  pink  or  red  or  pearly  white 
just  peeping  through  the  green  folded  calyx  leaves. 
Under  the  trellis  was  a  border  for  flowers,  now  thickly 
planted,  but  beneath  the  library  window  there  was  a 
vacant  space,  nothing  but  a  bare  piece,  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  flush  of  colour  elsewhere.  Had  the  gardener 
forgotten  it  ?  or  had  he  come  to  the  end  of  his  store  ? 
What  was  the  reason  ?  I  will  tell  you,  or,  better  still, 
will  ask  you  to  see  for  yourself.  Hush  !  be  very  quiet ; 
peep  in  under  the  rose  leaves,  and  there,  lo,  and  be- 
hold, is  a  cosy  little  nest,  while  through  the  clustering 
buds  we  can  just  see  a  long  tail  at  one  side,  and  a  black 
velvet  head  and  two  bright  piercing  eyes  at  the  other. 
It  is  our  friend  the  wagtail.  This  is  the  spot  she  chose. 
After  diving  into  corners  and  crevices,  inspecting  the 
forks  of  fruit-trees  in  the  orchard  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  laurels  in  the  shrubbery,  she  decided  that 
a  home  among  the  roses  was  the  prettiest  thing,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  eligible.  She  and  her  mate  then 
set  to  work  together  to  build  the  nest  The  master  of 
the  house,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  gave  orders  that 
that  border  should  be  left,  lest  they  should  be  disturbed ; 
and  now  this  bright  May  morning  the  mother  bird  is 
sitting  upon  her  five  spotted  eggs  in  quiet  contentment, 
in  as  sweet  a  nook  as  any  wagtail  could  desire. 

But,  alas!  how  vain  is  happiness,  whether  among 
birds  or  men.  The  wagtail  did  not  know  that  one  day 
when  she  left  her  nest  for  a  few  minutes  to  get  some 
breakfast,  a  cuckoo  had  found  it  out,  and  laid  an  egg 
there  without  leave  or  license,  and  then  slipped  off  with- 
out a  word  of  apology  for  what  she  had  done.  It  was 
very  unmannerly,  to  say  the  least,  making  free  like  this 
with  a  neighbour's  house.  Now,  the  cuckoo's  egg  is  so 
like  the  wagtail's  own,  she  never  noticed  any  difference, 
till  one  mommg  there  were  five  little  gaping  creatures 
instead  of  eggs  under  the  mothers  wing.  Even  then 
they  were  much  alike,  except  that  the  month  of  one 
was  laiger  and  more  ugly. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last;  in  a  very  few 


hours  he  of  the  large  mouth  was  left  alone.  He  had 
wanted  the  nest  all  to  himself,  so  he  had  managed  to 
get  the  others  on  his  back  and  then  shove  them  over 
the  edge :  down  the  poor  little  nestlings  tumbled,  and 
were  killed  by  the  faU.  Of  oonrae  the  yotmg  monster 
ought  not  to  have  been  happy  after  such  an  evil  deed, 
but  for  the  present  things  seemed  to  go  smoothly  with 
him ;  the  wagtail  did  not  appear  to  miss  her  children, 
but  fed  and  tended  the  young  cuckoo  just  as  tenderly 
as  if  he  had  been  her  veiy  own,  and  he  was  vastly 
hungry,  so  that  it  was  no  light  work.  He  grew  larger 
and  fatter  every  day,  and  more  hungry,  too ;  it  really 
was  a  comfort  there  was  only  one  to  feed.  I  think  the 
wagtail  must  have  begun  to  wonder  at  the  size  of  her 
nestling;  perhaps  she  felt  proud  to  picture  what  a  pro- 
minent place  he  would  occupy  in  the  wagtail  world. 
When  he  opened  his  mouth  to  take  in  his  food,  it  looked 
just  as  if  he  would  swallow  down  his  foster-mother  and 
alL  And  he  filled  up  the  whole  nest,  too ;  something 
must  be  done  to  give  him  more  room  in  his  nursery. 
But  bower  of  roses  though  it  was,  it  was  not  safe  from 
harm  and  danger.  I  feel  almost  sony  for  the  wicked 
young  cuckoo,  now  I  have  to  tell  of  his  fate.  A  sharp- 
eyed  cat  had  seen  the  wagtail  flitting  in  and  out  of  the 
rose-bush,  and  determined  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
cause. 

It  was  not  veiy  difficult  to  dimb  up  tiie  trellia-work, 
and  peep  stealthily  in  between  the  buds.  The  wagtail 
was  away ;  and  there,  indeed,  a  bigger  prize  and  a  more 
tempting  one  than  she  could  have  hoped  for  did  she 
discover.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  proud  cuckoo.  The  wagtail  came  back  to  mourn 
over  her  empty  nest  and  her  lost  darling,  and  I  rather 
think  she  shsmd  the  same  fate.  Whether  hei  mate 
chose  another  wife,  and  lived  very  happy  ever  alter, 
history  does  not  say,  and  as  I  am  tdling  a  true  story,  I 
must  not  put  in  any  hopes  or  supposes  of  my  own. 

Well,  you  see  it  is  the  cuckoo's  nature  to  leave  its 
own  children  for  others  to  take  care  of,  and  it  is  the 
young  cuckoo's  nature  to  turn  its  companions  out,  that 
it  may  reign  alone.  Still  we  do  not  admire  these  things 
even  amongst  birds,  and  you  know  quite  well  they  would 
be  yet  uglier  amongst  tM.  Sometimes  you  want  to  be 
the  only  one  who  has  some  pleasure  that  is  promised ; 
you  want  to  be  singled  out,  and  don't  care  for  a  thing 
when  others  are  to  share  it  with  you ;  you  like  to  be 
first,  to  be  of  consequence  even  at  Uie  expense  of  others. 
I  am  afraid  at  such  times  you  are  a  little  like  the  young 
cuckoo  who  wanted  the  nest  all  to  himselC  And  we 
,  know  that  pride  and  selfishneas  are  hateful  to  Qod.  We 
know  that  though  our  cwn  ptaee^  and  <mr  awn  tsv^, 
and  our  cwn  intereiis  are  often  uppomiOBt  in  our  beaita, 
they  are  thoughts  which  have  no  business  there,  because 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  ''Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  oi 
others."  *'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  m.  k.  h. 
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jE  return  to  Naples,  and  place  ourselves 
again  on  that  lovely  shore,  around 
which  Nature  has  assembled  so  plea- 
teously  her  beauties  and  History  her 
memories.  The  citizens  of  ancient  Ephesus  were 
accustomed  to  boast  that  they  possessed  an  image 
of  Diana  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.  The 
Neapolitans  tell  us  that  their  glorions  bay,  the 
admiration  of  strangers  as  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
natives,  fell  from  the  skies  :  in  short,  that  it  is 
not  a  part  of  common  earth,  but  a  bit  of  paradise. 
"  Tes,  a  paradise,''  exclaims  an  old  traveller ; 
*'  but  a  paradise  inhabited  by  devils."  We  neither 
think  so  highly  of  its  physical  splendours  nor  so 
badly  of  its  moral  condition. 

As  regards  the  first,  beautiful  it  certainly  is ; 
but  it  is  some  consolation  to  know — especially  at 
this  hour,  when  it  would  seem  as  if  the  European 
continent  was  to  be  closed  to  the  traveller — that 
there  are  a  hundred  spots  in  Scotland  that  sur- 
l>as8  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  rich  soft  beauty,  though 
perhaps  none  of  them  quite  equal  it  in  grandeur 
of  oatline,  and  certainly  none  of  them  come  up 
to  it  in  those  varied  and  brilliant  colourings  of 
light  to  which  this  region,  like  so  many  other 
localities  in  Southern  Europe,  owes  its  chief  at- 
traction. 

As  regards  its  moral  condition,  the  population 
of  Naples  is  deplorable  ;  and  yet»  when  we  think 
of  the  influences  which  have  been  here  at  work  for 
a  thousand  years  and  more,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  Neapolitans  are  not  even  more  demoralized 
and  sunken  than  they  are.  They  are  filthy,  and 
laay,  and  rude,  and  untruthful,  and  dissolute  ;  but 
it  woidd  be  a  marvel  were  they  otherwise  1  Books 
and  schools  they  have  none.  No  moral  and  reli- 
gions instruction  do  they  ever  receive.  To  them  no 
Sabbath  ever  comes ;  to  them  no  Bible  ever  opens 
its  holy  page.  They  know  no  god  but  St  Janua- 
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rios,  and  they  fear  no  one  but  the  priest  and  the 
gais  darmes.  Instead,  therefore,  of  feeling  sur- 
prised at  finding  them  indolent,  and  crafty,  and 
vicious,  we  may  wonder  rather  that  they  are  not 
as  fierce,  lawless,  and  blood-thirsty  as  the  wolves 
of  the  desert  Let  us  just  think  what  our  own 
great  cities  would  speedily  become  were  our 
schools  and  churches  to  be  closed,  and  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  appliances  now  at  work 
among  the  masses  of  our  population  to  be  com- 
pletely suspended.  How  quickly  would  our  Arabs 
multiply  and  our  boasted  civilization  sink  and 
disappear  in  an  overwhelming  flood  of  barbarism  I 
Almost  all  travellers  lash  with  virtuous  severity 
the  vices  of  the  Neapolitans :  we  would  rather 
seek  to  direct  public  indignation  against  those 
who  have  withheld  the  light  from  them,  and  con- 
verted the  glorious  region  in  which  they  dwell 
into  a  doleful  prison,  marked  with  the  red  prints 
of  crime  and  re-echoing  the  sighs  of  suffering. 

But  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  has  begun  to 
brighten  the  sky  of  Naples.  In  1869  the  Bour- 
bon fled,  and  when  he  was  gone  the  black  night 
b^;an  to  break  up.  The  government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  set  itself  to  take  stock  of  the  ignorance 
which  had  been  accumulating  from  century  tO' 
century  in  the  land.  Will  our  readers  venture  a 
guess  at  the  result  as  brought  out  in  the  govern- 
ment statistics  1  Of  the  twenty-one  millions  of 
Italians,  how  many  were  found  able  to  read  and 
write  1  Only  three  millions  and  a  half!  This 
leaves  seventeen  millions  and  a  half  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  1  A  frightful  state  of 
things  truly  !  and  in  a  countiy,  too,  where,  not  to- 
speak  of  the  armies  of  regular  priests,  the  monas- 
tic corps  were  estimated  at  an  hundred  thousand. 
Yet  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when 
the  Constitutional  party  assumed  the  government 
of  Italy  in  1 860.     From  the  Alps  to  Sicily  all  waa- 
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daikness ;  scarce  wss  tbere  break  in  the  cloud ; 
that  land,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  arts, "  did 
not,"  as  Oavazzi  said,  ^  know  its  letters/'  How 
devoat  should  Italy  have  been,  if  there  be  truth 
in  the  maxim  that  ^  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion."  But  the  new  government  had  no  great 
faith  in  that  nuudm,  and  so  it  set  itself  to  root 
out  this  ignorance,  even  at  the  risk  of  rooting  out 
the  devotion.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  so 
energetically  had  the  government  worked,  there 
were  not  fewer  than  twenty-one  thousand  schools 
established,  and  a  million  of  Italian  youth  brought 
under  instruction.  This  does  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  is  known  as  the  ''  Papal 
States."  In  that  abnormal  and  wretched  portion 
of  the  peninsula  the  guardians  of  the  night  keep 
vigilant  watch,  and  a  venerable  devotion  and  an 
equally  venerable  ignorance  flourish  side  by  side. 
But  even  since  the  above  sentence  was  written, 
this  state  of  things  is  at  an  end.  The  barriers 
have  been  burst,  and  the  light  will  now  enter :  so 
rapidly  in  these  times  do  events  progress  ! 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  Naples.  The 
population  of  that  city  is  somewhere  about  half 
a  million.  Its  streets  and  alleys  swarm  with 
neglected  youth.  Attired  in  rags,  they  roll  in  the 
gutter,  sleep  in  by-places  at  noon,  and  awake  to 
find  amusement  in  all  kinds  of  mischievous  pranks, 
and  grow  up  uncared  for  to  replenish  the  ranks 
of  the  brigands  in  the  mountains,  or  the  yet  more 
dangerous  bands  of  the  "'  Camorristi''  in  the  city. 
But  when  the  Revolution  of  1859  installed  free 
government  in  Naples,  there  was  suddenly  evoked 
an  unexpected  desire  for  instruction  on  the  part 
of  all  classes.  The  first  schools  were  of  a  truly 
primitive  kind.  Benches,  classes,  school-rooms, 
eveiything  was  dispensed  with  save  the  essentials 
of  education,  which  are,  of  course,  the  alphabet 
and  a  teacher.  The  ^  alphabet  '*  was  painted  on 
a  board,  which  the  pedagogue  carried  from  street 
to  street,  and  setting  it  up  against  a  pillar  or 
wall,  he  began,  without  more  ado,  the  work  of 
giving  lessons.  Then  would  gather  round  him, 
from  lane  and  alley,  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
urchins,  who,  forgetting  noise  and  play  and 
mischief,  were  intent  only  on  learning  their 
letters.  No  fees  were  exacted.  It  was  a  labour 
of  love  on  both  sides.  All  were  welcome ;  and 
but  one  qualification  was  demanded,  even,  that 


they  who  came,  catne  to  learn.  The  crowd 
around  the  teacher  was  not  confined  to  the  young. 
Men  witk  wrinkled  faces  and  blanched  hair  would 
be  seen  pressing  forward  to  be  taught  The  por- 
ter would  set  down  his  burden,  and  the  trades- 
man on  his  way  to  dinner  would  halt  and  place 
himself  among  the  learners,  so  eager  were  all  to 
press  in  at  the  portals  of  knowledge. 

The  government  now  stepped  in ;  masters  and 
school-rooms  were  provided ;  the  itinerant  peda- 
gogue, with  his  extemporized  school,  disappeared 
from  the  street,  and  the  whole  thing  proceeded 
with  more  formality.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  scholars  more  apt  and  teachers  more  zealous 
than  those  which  the  first  emergency  had  created. 
But  by-and-by  a  more  interesting  class  of  schools 
arose.  The  minister  of  the  Free  Church  in  Naples, 
the  Rev.  F.  Buscarlet,  took  advantage  of  this 
sudden  thirst  for  knowledge  to  teach  the  youth  of 
Naples  things  that  might  avail  for  the  life  to 
come.  He  hired  a  room  in  a  certain  lane;  he 
fetched  two  or  three  boys  from  the  street ;  he 
taught  them  their  letters,  and  then  proceeded  to 
initiate  them  into  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  took  kindly  to  this  new  branch  of 
instruction.  It  awakened  powers  within  them 
of  which  till  then  they  were  wholly  unconscious. 
Nay,  it  seemed  to  sharpen  and  invigorate  all  their 
faculties,  and  they  made  more  rapid  progress  in 
study  than  did  the  youth  in  the  communal  schools, 
whose  attention  was  restricted  entirely  to  secolar 
matters,  and  where  religion  was  not  taught  at  alL. 

In  a  short  while  Mr.  Buscarlet's  school  was 
crowded  to  the  door.  Another  room  was  hired  in 
another  street,  and  it  too  was  soon  filled.  A  third 
school  was  opened ;  and  so  the  matter  went  on ;  and 
when  the  writer  was  in  Naples,  Mr.  Buscarlet  had 
some  hundreds  of  the  Neapolitan  youth  under  in* 
struction.  He  employed  others — not  unfirequently 
ex-priests — ^in  the  actual  business  of  teaching 
but  the  superintendence  he  kept  in  hjus  own  hands. 
Every  branch  of  secular  knowledge  is  taught  in 
Mr.  Buscarlet's  schools,  the  same  as  in  the  com- 
munal ones ;  but  to  secular  instruction  is  added  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  text-books  made  use  of  are  the 
Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  and  truly  it 
was  beyond  measure  interesting  to  hear  the 
I  words  of  apostles  and  prophets,  and  tiie  grand 
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tlionghts  of  the  Westminster  divines,  uttered  in 
the  musical  accents  of  the  Italian  tongue,  on  the 
Neapolitan  shore^  near  by  the  fiillen  shrines  of  the 
Andent  (uigan  mythology.  No  greater  boon  could 
any  one  bestow  on  Italy  than  just  what  Mr. 
Buscarlet  is  bestowing  on  Naples.  It  is  a  blow 
at  the  root ;  for  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to 
get  underneath  the  vice  and  superstition  of  ages. 
The  old,  in  too  many  cases,  are  hopeless ;  we  must 
get  bold  of  the  young,  and  fill  the  understanding 
with  light  before  the  darkness  has  had  time  to 
enter  and  bar  so  securely  the  doors  of  the  soul 
that  no  after  effort  can  avail  to  gain  admittance. 

Now  let  us  visit  Vesuvius.  It  is  no  myth,  like 
the  marvels  at  Baias,  bred  of  poetiy  and  supersti- 
tion, which  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  a 
stem  fact,  as  the  Neapolitans  know.  As  we  saw 
it  from  Naples,  it  looked  peaceful  enough,  and  no- 
ways different  from  other  mountains,  save  the 
troubled  doud,  now  white  now  black,  as  the  sun 
struck  upon  it^  that  all  day  long  kept  hovering  over 
its  summit  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
crescent  of  the  bay,  with  white  towns  nestling  be- 
side it,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  laving  its  feet, 
and  the  Apennines  rising  behind  it,  their  pinna- 
cles shootiDg  into  the  sky,  and  passing  on  in 
grand  array  till  they  terminate  in  the  giant  pro- 
montory of  Sorrento.  Vesuvius,  being  far  away, 
and  standing  in  the  presence  of  mountains  loftier 
than  itself,  looks  noways  imposing  in  bulk.  But 
the  visitor  must  not  be  positive  on  this  point  till 
he  has  got  half-way  up  it 

We  ride  along  the  shore ;  we  reach  the  little 
towu  of  Besina.  Here  we  begin  our  ascent 
Our  first  business  is  to  hire  guides  and  mules. 
This  done,  we  start  off  The  road  for  a  little  way 
is  finely  paved  with  lava-blocks,  and  runs  on  be- 
tween stone  walls,  with  an  occasional  vine  branch 
or  olive  bough  leaning  over  them,  and  shading  us 
from  the  sua  This  region  of  the  mountain  is 
finely  cultivated,  beiug  dothed  with  flourishing 
woods  and  orchards,  embowering  numerous  towns 
and  villas,  which  nestle  here  undisturbed  by 
thought  of  sudden  danger.  Bight  in  front  of  us 
the  mountain  uprears  its  summit,  and  shows  itself 
iu  a  vault  of  rich  clear  light  We  toil  upwards ; 
the  mountain-top,  with  its  waving  doud  of  smoke 
and  its  lower  ring  of  naked  clifGs,  appears  as  high 
above  us  as  ever.     At  length  we  emerge  on  the 


lava-fielda  How  suddenly  and  frightfully  the 
scene  has  changed  !  Around  us  is  the  blackness 
of  desolation.  Not  a  speck  of  green  is  under  the 
eycL  The  mountain  appears,  too,  to  have  sud- 
denly grown  immensely  taller  and  bulkier.  It 
seems  to  have  stretched  itself  on  all  sides,  till 
literally  it  fills  the  horizon,  and  stands  before  us 
a  colossal  mass  of  blackness,  which  threatens  to 
extinguish  the  very  light  of  heaven  with  its  dis- 
mal shadow.  Only  now  have  we  seen  the  real 
Vesuvius,  and  are  able  to  estimate  aright  his 
goodly  stature  and  gigantic  proportions.  It  is 
not  a  stream  or  bed  of  lava  which  we  have  to 
traverse ;  it  is  an  ocean  that  lies  outspread  around 
us  \  and  it  seems,  too,  as  if^  like  Ocean,  it  were 
commoved  by  the  great  winds,  and  wrought  into 
wildest  tempest  Here  it  seems  to  roll  along  in 
great  billows,  there  it  rises  in  spouting  torrents, 
and  here  it  forms  into  whirling  eddies :  yet  all  is 
stilL  The  cultivated  region  we  passed  through 
in  entering  on  the  mountain  is  remembered  but 
as  a  mere  strip  of  verdure — the  green  border  of 
that  mighty  sackdoth  robe  in  which  the  giant 
stands  arrayed. 

Following  a  path,  which  is  a  mere  mule-track, 
strewn  with  a  gritty  powder,  we  go  winding  up 
the  great  black  mountain.  When  we  have  got 
about  a  third  of  the  way  up  we  arrive  on  a  little 
green  knoll.  This  is  a  natural  projection  on  the 
flank  of  Vesuvius,  which  has  escaped  being  over- 
flown with  the  lava.  To  halt  a  little  here  is  re- 
fireshing  to  both  eye  and  limb.  It  is  covered 
with  verdure,  has  a  few  trees,  and  in  addition,  a 
well  of  water.  It  looks,  coming  as  it  does  amid 
the  weary  wastes  of  lava,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
or  a  green  isle  in  the  melancholy  main,  and  is  truly 
wdcome  to  the  traveller.  We  rest  awhile  here, 
and  again  go  forward. 

The  silence  is  absolute,  it  is  even  somewhat 
painfuL  This  is  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of 
animal  life;  for  there  is  not  so  much  in  these 
lava  fields  as  would  support  an  insect.  Not  even 
a  lichen  grows  here.  The  forms  and  shapes  of 
the  lava  are  not  less  striking.  Imagine  an  ocean 
being  rolled  down  the  mountain,  and  as  its  bil- 
lows are  in  the  act  of  tumbling,  they  are  arrested 
by  a  mighty  touch  and  made  stable  and  immov- 
able for  ever !  Around  the  traveller  is  the  out- 
ward image  of  a  most  terrific  tempest  conjoined 
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vith  the  most  intense  silence  and  repose.  The 
sight  inspires  us  with  awe.  Let  us  imagine  a 
battle  of  spectres :  they  meet  and  grapple  with 
each  other ;  we  see  them  brandish  their  weapons, 
but  all  the  while  there  is  no  noise,  all  is  silent 
So  here,  there  appears  intensest  life,  yet  the  still- 
ness is  profound ;  the  immobility  is  eternal. 

We  have  ascended  to  the  ancient  crater  of 
Vesuviua  We  are  still  a  long  way  short  of  the 
summit  of  the  modem  cone,  but  we  have  come  to 
that  which  was  formed  by  the  great  eruption  in 
which  the  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
perished.  It  is  a  ring  of  taU  naked  cliffs,  some 
twelve  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  the  present  sum- 
mit on  all  sides  save  the  south,  where  the  moun* 
tain  slopes  gradually  down  towards  the  buried 
Pompeii.  We  now  enter  within  that  circle  of 
precipices — the  jaws  of  that  caldron  from  which, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  was  vomited  out  the 
fiery  shower  that  overwhelmed  the  doomed  cities 
— and  we  stand  now  at  the  foot  of  the  modem 
cone.  It  is  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  about 
as  perpendicular  as  the  dome  of  St  Paul's.  How 
ever  shall  we  clamber  up  it  ?  It  looks  somewhat 
formidable,  but  is  not  quite  so  much  so  as  it 
seems.  Concentric  rings,  which  look  like  a 
flight  of  stairs,  formed  by  the  great  cinders 
which  the  mountain  has  vomited  forth,  ran 
round  the  cone,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  stepping 
from  row  to  row,  we  arrive,  after  an  hour's  climb- 
ing, upon  the  summit  It  is  a  black,  powdery  con- 
cave dome,  Assured  with  cracks,  through  which 
spurts  of  smoke  escape,  and  hot  sulphureous 
vapours  ooze  out,  while  the  ground  quivers  and 
trembles  below  the  foot,  giving  one  the  feeling 
that  he  is  walking  over  the  hollow  convex  lid  of 
a  furnace.  In  the  middle  of  the  summit  is  a 
gaping  pit,  bkck  and  horrible,  a  mile  in  circuit, 
and  some  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  This 
is  the  crater.  The  edges  curl  over,  and  overhang 
the  concave  or  bowl-shaped  sides,  making  it  im- 
possible to  descend  into  it  A  black  coaly  dust, 
with  yellow  streaks  of  sulphur,  lines  the  in- 
terior j  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  a 
mouth  or  chimney,  narrow  and  dark,  and  emit- 
ting an  occasional  flicker  of  flame,  showing  this 
to  be  the  way  down  into  the  burning  entrails  of 
the  mountaia  When  Vesuvius  has  been  long 
quiescent,  the  inner  sides  of  its  crater  get  grass- 


grown,  shmbs  and  trees  take  root  and  flourish 
in  it,  and  herds  depasture  there.  Such  it  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Such 
it  is  not,  however,  at  this  day. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  eraptions  of  VesuTios 
on  record  happened  in  June  1688.  An  En^ish 
gentleman  resident  in  Naples  describes  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  traveller  MiasoN.  "About  eight 
days  ago,"  says  he,  "  we  all  believed  the  world 
was  at  an  end.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
four  in  the  afternoon  a  terrible  earthquake  shook 
the  whole  city  all  of  a  sudden.  The  bells  rang 
in  aU  the  steeples ;  the  cbtems  vomited  up  tbdr 
waters ;  several  houses  parted  from  each  other ; 
some  fell,  others  rejoined,  and  some  stood  as  if 
they  were  stooping,  and  ready  to  fiill"  These 
shocks  continued  at  intervals  for  three  days,  the 
consternation  and  horror  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  and  the  city  to  perish  piece- 
meal "  Just  now,  as  I  am  writing  to  yon,"  con- 
tinues the  samei  narrator,  "  the  streets  are  filled 
with  processions  of  penitents  that  have  been 
walking  these  three  days  past  The  women, 
children,  old  men,  ecclesiastics,  and  others,  are 
clothed  with  sackcloth,  crowned  with  thorns, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  their  feet 
chained,  whipping  themselves,  and  often  sinking 
under  the  heavy  burthens  of  crosses,  great  stones, 
and  other  things  wherewith  they  have  loaded 
their  shoulders,  only  to  torment  themselves.  Tlie 
cardinal  archbishop  has  given  leave  to  all  the 
priests  of  the  town  to  confess  and  absolve  aU 
sins,  not  excepting  those  reserved  in  the  boll  In 
Coena  Domini^  so  that  one  can  see  nothing  but 
people  on  their  knees,  confessing  in  the  streets, 
who  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  the  easiness  of 
the  absolution." 

The  eruption  immediately  preceding,  even 
that  of  1631,  was  also  very  remarkable.  We 
happen  to  have  an  account  of  it  by  an  eye- 
witnesa  Richard  Lassels,  as  he  was  climbing  this 
hill,  had  the  following  narrative  from  his  guide, 
who  had  been  an  actor  in  the  tragedy  he  de> 
scribed, — 

'^  Our  honest  guide,"  says  Lassels,  "  had  studied 
the  history  of  this  hill,  and  could  teU  how  often 
it  had  broken  forth  into  flames  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world — ^that  is,  twenty  times.  But 
the  last,  which  happened  in  the  year  1631,  he 
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remembered  very  well^  and  related  it  to  me  as  he 
went  along,  with  a  sad  preface,  having  been  au 
actor  in  that  disorder.      He  was  son  to  a  rich 
hu8b«iudman  here,  and  with  much  ado,  w£uea8- 
like,  he  had  rescued  his  old  father  from  the  ashes 
of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  and  buried  whole 
villages.     Here,  said  he,  |x>intiug  to  the  place, 
stood  a  great  vineyard,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
conntry,  but  now  three  fathom  deep  in  ashes. 
Here  stood  a  village  full  of  rich  husbandmen  and 
goodly  houses,  but  now  ruined  by  the  stones  shot 
At  it  from  Vesuvius.     Here  stood  once  a  pleasant 
villa,  beautified  with  curious  walks,  orange-trees, 
fountains,  and  arbours ;  but  now  the  cinders  are 
where  the   villa  was.      In  a  word,  about  two 
thousand  people  were  burned,  lamed,  or  stifled  in 
this  eruption.      Then  he  showed  me  the  vast 
btones  wliich,  overcharging  the  stomach  of  Vesu- 
vius, he  had  vomited  up,  with  such  a  boaking 
that  Naples  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had 
been  at  hand.     Then  he  showed  me  a  channel 
where  a  river  of  fiery  green  matter,  mingled  with 
brimstone,,  alum,  iron,  water,  and  saltpetre,  had 
ran  from  that  spewing  hill.     The  manner  of  tliat 
breaking  out  wa^  thus : — The  hill  began  first  to 
smoke  more  vehemently   than   before;   then  it 
flamed  and  cast  out  a  cloud  of  ashes,  which,  had 
the  wind  stood  toward  the  city,  had  covered  ail 
Naples,  ami  buried  it  in  those  ashes.     Then  it 
began  to  roar  as  if  Madam  Nature  herself  had 
been  in  labour.     Thunder  was  but  a  pistol  crack 
to  this  noise,  and  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  a  full 
mile  wide  must  needs  give  a  great  report     It 
bellowed  and  thundered  again.     Naples  trembled 
The  ground  swelled     The  sea  itself  shivered  for 
fear,  when  the  hill,  tearing  its  entrails  with  huge 
violence,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  world  of  vast 
stones  and  a  flood  of  sulphurous  matter,  which 
ran  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  into  the  sea  for 
the  space  of  three  miles.     All  this  he  told  me, 
iind  this  he  showed  me  afterwards  in  a  public 
inscription  upon  a  fair  marble  stone  erected  hard 
by.     And  all  this  made  me  but  the  more  desirous 
of  seeing  this  mountain.     Wherefore  spurring  on, 
we  came  soon  after  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where, 
leaving  our  horses,  we  began  to  crawl  up  that 
steep  hill,  for  a  good  while  together,  to  the  mid 
leg  in  ashes.     At  last,  with  much  ado,  we  got  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  peeping  fearfully  (remem- 


bering Pliny's  accident)  into  the  great  hollow 
from  the  brink  of  it,  found  it  to  be  like  a  vast 
kettle,  far  greater  than  those  hell-ketUes  near 
DesUugton  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  made  by 
earthquakes;  for  the  orifice  of  this  earthquake  is 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  and  very  nigh  as  deep.  In 
the  bottom  of  it  is  a  new  little  hill,  rising  out  of 
the  hollow  of  the  old,  and  fuming  perpetually 
with  a  thick  smoke,  as  if  it  also  would  play  tricks 
too  in  its  tura  Having  gazed  a  while  at  this  chim- 
ney of  hell,  we  came  faster  down  than  we  went  up." 

Small  cause  have  we  to  envy  the  inhabitants  of 
these  lands  their  bright  skies  and  their  fertile 
solL  The  same  heat  which  assists  in  fructifying 
the  earth  and  ripening  the  vine,  exposes  the  inha- 
bitant to  sudden  and  terrible  catastrophes.  Nor 
are  these  occurrences  out  of  data  Only  three 
years  ago' there  was  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
thd  usually  sunny  air  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  was 
black  with  smoke  and  thick  with  ashes.  And 
only  fifteen  years  before  the  region  was  even 
more  terribly  visited  Earthquake  passed  along 
it,  overturning  its  towns  by  the  score,  and  burying 
the  inhabitants  by  hundreds  in  their  ruins. 

We  have  been  some  hours  upon  the  summit, 
and  must  now  think  of  getting  down.  To  mount 
was  difficult,  but  that  was  as  nothing  to  the 
dangers  of  descent !  We  approach  the  edge  of 
the  dome  on  which  we  stand,  and  look  down  into 
a  gulf  of  a  thousand  feet  To  get  down  seems 
impossible  without  falling  headlong.  Yet  stay. 
Here  is  what  looks  a  black  ribbon  running  all 
the  way  among  the  brown  cinders  from  the  top 
to  the  foot  of  the  cone.  We  examine  it  It  is 
a  narrow  path,  cut  in  the  scorisB,  and  brim-full 
of  soft  black  ashes.  We  plant  our  foot  in  it 
It  is  as  if  we  had  put  it  into  snow ;  the  soft 
powder  gives  us  firm  footing.  We  take  another 
step — firm  footing  still ;  another  and  another ; 
we  are  now  over  the  convex  edge  of  the  mighty 
cone ;  we  are  careering  down  its  all  but  per- 
pendicular sides ;  faster  still  becomes  our  pace ; 
yet  safe  and  sure,  as  if  borne  up  by  wings.  And 
now  we  are  at  the  foot  It  took  us  an  hour  to 
climb  ;  but  we  have  come  down  in  five  minutes. 
':■  The  view  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  is  one 
of  the  most  superb  in  the  world,  whether  we 
think  of  the  grandeur  of  its  objects  or  of  the 
historic  interest  of  what  is  under  the  eye.     On 
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one  side  of  the  mountain,  in  its  tomb  of  rock, 
lies  Hercalaneam ;  on  its  other  flank,  in  its 
grave  of  ashes,  sleeps  Pompeii  A  little  way 
beneath  us  are  the  yawning  rocks,  which  opened 
at  Heayen's  command  to  eject  that  horrible  shower 
of  liquid  fire  and  glowing  cinders  which  con- 
sumed the  cities.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
spread  out  like  a  map,  is  seen  the  mirror-like 
bay,  with  a  strip  of  green,  dotted  with  white  towns, 
drawn  round  it  The  cloud-like  Capri  floats  in 
the  middle  of  it;  on  the  northern  shore  is 
hung  the  noble  city  of  Naples;  while  in  the 
south  towers  up  the  mighty  mass  of  Sorrento. 
On  the  east  of  Vesuvius  the  Apennines  form 
themselves  into  a  noble  crescent,  their  steeples 
of  rock  shooting  up  from  amidst  pine  forests, 
leaving  between  them  and  the  hill  on  which  we 
stand  a  circular  plain  of  rich  cultivation  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  miles  in  width.  On  the  west, 
seen  across  the  bay,  are  the  promontory  of  Mise- 
num,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  and  the 
whole  mythological  region  lying  around  Baiae.  As 
the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  and  poured  ^  flood  of 
gold  upon  the  bay,  clothing  the  islands  and 
promontories  under  the  eye  in  the  deep  purple 
of  eve,  it  did  seem  the  abode  of  the  departed 


good,  which  the  pagan  poets  had  fancied  it 
Every  moment  added  to  its  beauty,  eveiy  mo- 
ment the  tints  grew  richer,  and  the  spirit  of 
repose  that  brooded  over  it  grew  deeper,  &nd 
now  it  was  so  glorified  by  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  that  verily  it  looked  a  region  in  vhicb 
pure  spirits  might  walk  and  taste  of  peace. 
But  the  short-lived  eve  departed,  atid  with  it 
passed  all  these  illusory  splendours.  Long  ere 
we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the 
purple  had  changed  into  blackness,  the  vennilion 
tints  had  faded,  and  the  scene  of  beauty  on 
which  we  had  gazed  with  such  delight  had  com- 
pletely vanished.  Emblem,  we  thought,  of  the 
change  which  had  come  upon  that  mythological 
system,  which  had  placed  here  its  ^  heaven  "  and 
its  ''  helL"  That  system  was  quite  as  much  au 
illusion  as  the  scene  on  which,  but  a  few  miuntes 
before,  we  had  been  gazing;  and  as  utter  an 
extinction  had  overtaken  it.  When  the  Cador 
and  Pollux  sailed  up  that  bay,  the  temples  of 
paganism  rose  on  every  side.  But  now  the  oracle 
of  CumsB  is  dumb ;  the  shrines  of  Baise  are  in 
ruins ;  while  the  gospel,  which  entered  Italy  by 
that  ship,  is  going  round  the  earth,  and  erecting 
the  trophies  of  its  power  in  every  land. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

*'  They  are  aU  gone  into  a  world  of  light. 
And  I  alone  am  Ungeilng  here." — UsNar  Vauobait. 


jHE  change  of  seasons  brought  little  change 
to  those  dark  cells  in  the  Triana,  where 
neither  the  glory  of  Bummer  nor  the  breath 
of  spring  could  come.  While  the  world, 
with  its  living  interests,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  kept  surging  round  them,  not  even  an  echo  of 
its  many  voices  reached  the  doomed  ones  within,  who 
lay  so  near,  yet  so  fSur,  from  all,  "  fast  bound  in  misery 
and  iron." 

Not  yet  had  the  Deliverer  come  to  Carlos.  More  than 
once  he  had  seemed  very  near.  During  the  summer 
heats,  so  terrible  in  that  prison,  fever  had  wasted  the 
captive's  already  enfeebled  frame;  but  this  was  the 
means  of  prolonging  his  life,  for  the  eve  of  the  Auto 


found  him  unable  to  walk  across  his  celL  Still  he 
heard,  without  very  keen  sorrow,  of  the  late  of  bis  be- 
loved friends,  so  soon  did  he  hope  to  follow  them. 

And  yet,  month  after  month,  life  lingered  on.  In  his 
circumstances  restoration  to  heaiih  was  simply  im|K>s- 
sible.  Not  that  he  endured  more  than  others,  or  even 
as  much  as  some.  He  was  not  loaded  with  fetters,  or 
boned  in  one  of  the  frightful  subterranean  cells  where 
daylight  never  entered.  Still,  when  to  the  many  physical 
sufferings  his  position  entailed  was  added  the  weight  of 
sickness,  weakness,  and  utter  loneliness,  they  formed 
together  a  burden  heavy  enough  to  have  crushed  even 
a  strong  heart  to  despair. 

Long  ago  the  last  gleam  of  human  sympatoy  &od 
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kindness  bad  faded  from  him.  Maria  Qonsalez  was 
herself  a  prisoner,  receiving  such  payment  as  men  had 
t*)  give  her  fur  her  brave  deeds  of  charity.  God's  pay- 
ment, however,  was  yet  to  come,  and  would  be  of  another 
sort.  Herrera,  the  under-gaoler,  was  humane,  but  very 
timid;  moreover,  his  duties  seldom  led  him  to  that  part 
of  the  •  prison  where  Carlos  lay.  So  that  he  was  left 
dependent  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  Qaspar  Benevidio, 
irbich  were  indeed  cruel 

And  yet,  In  spite  of  all,  he  was  not  crushed,  not  de- 
spairing. The  lamp  of  patient  endurance  burned  on 
steadily,  because  it  was  continually  fed  with  oil  by  an 
unseen  Hand. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  ^  The  personal  love  of 
Christ  to  yon,  felt,  delighted  in,  returned,  is  actually, 
truly,  simply,  without  exaggeration,  the  deepest  joy  and 
the  deepest  feeling  that  the  heart  of  man  or  woman  can 
knoif.  It  will  absolutely  satisfy  your  heart  It  would 
satisfy  your  heart  if  it  were  his  will  that  you  should 
spend  the  rest  of  your  life  alone  in  a  dungeon." 

Just  this,  nothing  else,  nothing  less,  sustained  Carlos 
throughout  those  long  slow  months  of  suffering,  which 
had  now  come  to  *'  add  themselves  and  make  the  years." 
It  proved  sufficient  for  him.  It  has  proved  sufficient 
for  thousands — Qod*s  unknown  saints  and  martyrs, 
whose  names  we  shall  learn  first  in  heaven. 

Those  who  still  occasionally  sought  access  to  him,  in 
the  hope  of  transforming  the  obstinate  heretic  into  a 
penitent,  marvelled  greatly  at  the  cheerful  calm  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  receive  them  and  to  answer  their 
arguments. 

Sometimes  he  would  even  brave  all  the  wrath  of 
Benevidio,  and  raising  his  voice  as  loud  as  he  could, 
would  make  the  gloomy  vaults  re-echo  to  such  words  as 
these,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom 
shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?"  Or  these :  "  Whom  have  I 
in  htoven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth; 
but  Qod  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
for  ever." 

But  still  it  was  not  in  Christ's  promise,  nor  was  it  to 
be  expected,  that  his  prisoner  should  never  know  hours 
of  sorrow,  weariness,  and  heart-sinking.  Such  hours 
came  sometimes.  And  on  the  very  morning  when  Don 
Juan  and  Donna  Beatriz  were  going  forth  together  into 
the  spring  sunshine  through  the  castle  gate  of  Nuera, 
Carlos,  in  his  dungeon,  was  passing  through  one  of  the 
darkest  of  these.  He  lay  on  his  mat,  his  face  covered 
with  his  wasted  hands,  through  which  tears  were  slowly 
Ming.  It  was  but  very  seldom  that  he  wept  now; 
tears  bad  grown  rare  and  scarce  with  him. 

The  day  before,  he  had  received  a  visit  firom  two 
Jesuits,  bound  on  the  only  errand  which  would  have 
procured  their  admission  there.  Irritated  by  his  bold 
and  ready  answers  to  the  usual  arguments,  they  had 
recourse  to  declamation.  And  one  of  them  bethought 
himself  of  mentioning  the  fate  of  the  Lutherans  who 


suffered  at  the  two  great  Autos  of  Yalladolid,  '^  Most 
of  the  heretics,'^  said  the  Jesuit,  "though  when  they 
were  in  prison  they  were  as  obstinate  as  thou  art  now, 
yet  had  their  eyes  opened  in  the  end  to  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  accepted  reconciliation  at  the  stake.  At  the 
last  great  Act  of  Faith,  held  in  the  presence  of  King 
Philip,  only  Don  Carlos  do  Seso— ^"  Here  he  stopped, 
surprised  at  the  agitation  of  the  prisoner,  who  had 
heard  their  threatenings  against  himself  so  calmly. 

'^  De  Seso— De  Seso !  Have  they  murdered  him  too  7 " 
moaned  Carlos,  and  for  a  few  brief  moments  he  gave 
way  to  natural  emotion.  Bat  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, he  said,  *'  I  shall  only  see  him  the  sooner." 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  him  7"  asked  the  Jesuit 

''  I  loved  and  honoured  him.  My  avowing  that  can- 
not hurt  him  now^  answered  Carlos,  who  had  grown 
used  to  the  bitter  thonght  that  any  name  would  be  dis- 
graced, and  its  owner  imperilled,  by  kU  mentioning  it 
with  affection. 

"  But  if  you  will  do  me  so  much  kindness,"  he  added, 
''  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  anything  you  know  of  his  last 
hours.    Any  word  he  spoke." 

''He  could  speak  nothing,". said  the  younger  of  his 
two  visitors.  "  Before  he  left  the  prison  he  had  uttered 
so  many  horrible  blasphemies  against  Holy  Church  and 
our  Lady  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  the  gag  during 
the  whole  ceremony,  Mest  he  should  offend  the  little 
ones.'"* 

This  last  cruel  wrong— the  refusal  of  leave  to  the  dying 
to  speak  one  word  in  defence  of  the  truths  he  died  for— 
stung  Carlos  to  the  quick.  It  wrung  from  lips  so  patient 
hitherto  words  of  indignant  threatening.  ''Qod  will 
judge  your  cruelty,"  he  said.  "  Qo  on,  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  your  guilt,  for  your  time  is  short.  One  day, 
and  that  soon,  there  will  be  a  grand  spectacle,  grander 
than  your  Autos.  Then  shall  you,  torturers  of  God's 
saints,  call  upon  the  mountains  and  rocks  to  cover  you, 
and  to  hide  you  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 

Once  more  alone,  his  passionate  anger  died  away. 
And  it  was  well  Surrounded  as  he  was  on  every  side 
by  strong,  cold,  relentless  wrong  and  cruelty,  if  his  spirit 
had  beaten  its  wings  against  those  bars  of  iron,  it  would 
soon  have  fallen  to  the  ground  faint  and  helpless,  with 
crushed  pinions.  It  was  not  in  such  vain  strivings  that 
he  could  find,  or  keep,  the  deep  calm  peace  with  which 
his  heart  was  filled;  it  was  in  the  quiet  place  at  his 
Saviour's  feet,  from  whence,  if  he  looked  at  his  enemies 
at  aU,  it  was  only  to  pity  and  forgive  them. 

But  though  anger  was  gone,  a  heavy  burden  of  sor- 
row remained.  De  Seso's  noble  form  shrouded  in  the 
hideous  zamarra,  his  head  crowned  with  the  carroza, 
his  fiioe  disfigured  by  the  gag,— these  were  ever  before 
his  eyes.  He  well-nigh  forgot  that  all  this  was  over 
now — that  for  him  the  conflict  was  ended,  and  the 
triumph  begun. 

Could  he  have  known  even  as  much  as  we  know  now 

*  A  gtnnlne  iiiqtd«it(niAl  ezprMilon. 
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4t(  the  close  of  that  heroic  life,  it  might  have  comforted 
-hioi. 

Pen  Carlos  de  Seso  met  his  doom  at  the  second  of 
the  two  great  Autos  celebrated  at  Yalladolid  during  the 
year  1559.  At  the  first  the  most  steadfast  suflferers 
ivere  Francisco  de  Yibero  Cazaila,  one  of  a  family  of 
confessors;  and  Antonio  Herezuelo,  whose  pathetic  story 
— the  most  thrilling  episode  of  Spanish  martyrology— 
would  need  an  abler  pen  than  ours. 

During  his  lingering  imprisonment  of  a  year  and  a 
half  De  Seso  never  varied  in  his  own  clear  testimony  to 
the  truth,  never  compromised  any  of  his  brethren.  In- 
formed at  last  that  he  was  to  die  the  next  day,  he  re- 
quested writing  materials.  These  being  furnished  him, 
he  placed  on  record  a  confession  of  his  faith  which 
Llorente,  the  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  thus  describes: 
*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  unoom- 
4i)on  vigour  of  sentiment  with  which  he  filled  two  sheets 
of  paper,  though  he  was  then  in  the  presence  of  death. 
He  handed  what  he  had  written  to  the  alguazil,  with 
these  words,  '  This  is  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  been 
corrupted  for  ages.  In  this  faith  I  wish  to  die,  and  in 
the  remembrance  and  lively  belief  of  the  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  offer  to  Qod  my  body,  now  reduced  so  low.* " 

All  that  night  and  the  next  morning  were  spent  by 
the  friars  in  vain  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  recant. 
During  the  Auto,  though  he  could  not  speak,  his 
countenance  showed  the  steadfastness  of  his  soul;  a 
steadfastness  which  even  the  sight  of  his  beloved  wife 
amongst  those  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
failed  to  disturb.  When  at  last,  as  he  was  bound  to  the 
stake,  the  gag  was  removed,  be  said  to  those  who  stood 
around  him,  still  urging  him  to  yield,  "  I  could  show 
you  that  you  ruin  yourselves  by  not  following  my 
example,  but  there  is  no  time.  Executioners,  light  the 
fire  that  is  to  consume  me." 

Even  in  the  act  of  death  it  was  given  him,  though 
unconsciously,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  another.  In 
tlie  martyr  band  was  a  poor  man,  Juan  Sanchez,  who 
liud  been  a  servant  of  the  Cazallas,  and  was  appre- 
hended in  Flanders  with  Juan  de  Leon.  He  had  borne 
liimself  bravely  throughout;  but  when  the  fire  was 
kindled,  the  ropes  that  bound  him  to  the  stake  having 
given  way,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  him 
rush  from  the  flames,  and,  not  knowing  what  he  did, 
spring  upon  the  scaffold  where  those  who  yielded  at  the 
last  were  wont  to  receive  absolution.  The  attendant 
>monks  at  once  surrounded  him,  offering  him  the  alterua- 
^tive  of  the  milder  death.  Recovering  self-possession,  he 
looked  around  him.  At  one  side  knelt  the  penitents,  at 
Ibe  other,  motionless  amidst  the  flames,  De  Seso  stood, 


(I 


Ai  standing  in  hU  own  hifh  haU." 


II is  choice  was  made.  "  I.  will  die  like  De  Seso,'*  he 
«jiid,  calmly ;  and  then  walked  deliberately  back  to  the 
stake,  where  he  met  his  doom  with  joy. 

Another  brave  sufferer  at  this  Auto,  Don  Domingo  de 


Roxas,  ventured  to  make  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
King,  only  to  receive  the  memorable  reply,  never  to  be 
read  without  a  shudder—-"  I  would  carry  wood  to  bum 
my  son,  if  he  were  such  a  wretch  as  thou!" 

All  these  circumstances  Carlos  never  heard  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  But  in  the  quiet  Sabbath-keeping 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Qod,  there  will  surely 
be  leisure  enough  to  talk  over  past  trials  and  triumphs. 
At  present,  however,  he  only  saw  the  dark  side— only 
knew  the  bare  and  bitter  facts  of  suffering  and  death. 
He  had  not  merely  loved  De  Seso  as  his  inatnictor; 
he  had  admired  him  with  all  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  man  for  a  senior  in  whom  he  reoogaizes  his 
ideal— all  that  he  himself  would  fain  become.  If  the 
Spains  had  but  known  the  day  of  their  visitation,  he 
doubted  not  that  man  would  have  been  their  leader  in 
the  path  of  reform.  But  they  knew  it  not ;  and  so, 
instead,  the  chariot  of  fire  bad  come  for  him.  For  him, 
and  for  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  whose  hands 
Carlos  had  been  wont  to  clasp  in  loving  brotherhood. 
Losada,  D*  Arellano,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Donna  Isabella  de 
Baena,  Donna  Maria  de  Bohorques, — all  these  honoured 
names,  and  many  more,  did  he  repeat ;  adding  sfter 
each  one  of  them,  "  At  rest  with  Christ"  Somewhere 
in  the  depths  of  those  dreary  dungeons  it  might  be  that 
the  heroic  Juliano,  his  father  in  the  faith,  was  lingering 
still ;  and  also  Fray  Constantino,  and  the  young  monk 
of  San  Isodro,  Fray  Fernando.  But  the  prison  walls 
sundered  them  quite  as  hopelessly  from  him  as  the  river 
of  death  itself. 

Earlier  ties  sometimes  seemed  to  him  only  like  tbiugs 
he  had  read  or  dreamed  of.  During  his  fever,  indeed, 
old  familiar  faces  had  often  flitted  round  him.  Dolores 
sat  beside  him,  laying  her  hand  on  his  burning  brow; 
Fray  Sebastian  taught  him  disjointed,  meaningless  frag- 
ments from  the  schoolmen  ;  Juan  himself  either  spoke 
cheerful  words  of  hope  and  trust,  or  else  talked  idly  of 
long-foigotten  trifles. 

But  all  this  was  over  now^  neither  dream  nor  fancy 
came  to  break  his  utter,  terrible  loneliness.  He  knew 
that  he  was  never  to  see  Juan  again,  nor  Dolores,  nor 
even  Fray  Sebastian.  The  world  was  dead  to  him,  and 
he  to  it.  And  as  for  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  they  bad 
gone  "  to  the  light  beyond  the  douda,  and  the  rest 
beyond  the  storms,"  where  he  would  so  gkdly  be. 
Why,  then,  was  he  left  so  long,  like  one  standing  with- 
out in  the  cold  ?  Why  did  not  the  golden  gate  open  fw 
him  as  well  as  for  them?  What  was  he  doing  in  this 
place  ?— what  could  he  do  for  his  Master's  cause  or  bis 
Master's  honour  ?  He  did  not  murmur.  By  this  time 
his  Saviour's  prayer,  ^'  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  dooe,** 
had  been  wrought  into  the  texture  of  his  beuig  with  the 
scarlet,  purple,  and  golden  threads  of  pain,  <^  patieooe, 
and  of  faith.  But  it  is  well  for  His  tried  ones  that  Be 
knows  longing  is  not  murmuring.  Very  full  of  longing 
were  the  words— words  rather  of  pleading  thsn  of 
prayer  —  that  rose  continually  from  the  lips  of  Gsrios 
that  day,^<*  And  now,  Lord,  what  tpoit  Ifirf" 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

**  A  SATISFACTOBT  PESTITENT." 

"  How  long  in  thnldom'a  gnsp  I  Hy 
I  knew  not ;  for  mj  aonl  wat  black. 
And  kn«w  no  dumge  of  night  or  day.** 

Campbxll. 

Carlos  was  sleeping  tranquilly  in  his  dangeon  on  the 
following  nighty  when  the  opening  of  the  door  aroused 
him.  •  He  started  with  sickening  dread,  the  horrors  of 
the  tortore-room  rising  in  an  instant  before  his  imagina- 
tion. Benevidio  entered,  followed  by  Herrera,  and 
commanded  him  to  rise  and  dress  immediately.  Long 
experience  of  the  Santa  Gasa  bad  taught  him  that  he 
might  as  well  make  an  inquiry  of  its  doors  and  walls  as 
of  any  of  its  officials.  So  he  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
slowly  and  painfully  enough.  But  he  was  soon  relieved 
from  bis  worst  fear  by  seeing  Herrera  fold  together  the 
few  articles  of  clothing  he  had  been  allowed  to  have 
with  him,  preparatory  to  carrying  them  away.  "  It  is 
only,  then,  a  change  of  prison,"  he  thought ;  ''and  wher- 
ever they  bring  me,  heaven  will  be  equally  near.*? 

Uis  limbs,  enfeebled  by  two  years  of  dose  confinement, 
and  lame  from  the  effects  of  one  terrible  night,  were  sorely 
tried  by  what  he  thought  an  almost  interminable  walk 
through  corridors  and  down  narrow  winding  stairs. 
But  at  last  he  was  conducted  to  a  small  postern  door, 
wliich,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  Benevidio  proceeded  to 
unlock.  The  kind-hearted  Herrera  took  advantage  of 
the  moment  when  he  was  thus  occupied  to  whisper, — 

*'  We  are  bringing  you  to  the  Dominican  prison, 
senor ;  you  will  be  better  used  there." 

Carlos  thanked  him  by  a  grateful  look  and  a  pressure 
of  the  hand.  But  an  instant  afterwards  he  had  for- 
gotten bis  words.  He  had  forgotten  everything  save 
that  he  stood  once  more  in  Qod*s  free  air,  and  that 
Ood*sown  boundless  heavep,  glorious  with  ten  thousand 
stars,  was  over  him,  no  dungeon  roof  between.  For 
one  n^turous  moment  he  gazed  upwards,  thanking 
God  in  his  heart  But  the  fresh  air  he  breathed  seemed 
to  intoxicate  him  like  strong  wine.  He  grew  £aint,  and 
leaned  for  support  on  Herrera. 

"  Courage,  senor ;  it  is  not  far— only  a  few  paces," 
said  the  under-gaoler,  kindly. 

Weak  as  he  was,  Carlos  wished  the  distance  a  hun- 
dred times  greater.  But  it  proved  quite  long  enough 
for  his  strength.  By  the  time  he  was  delivered  over 
into  the  keeping  of  a  couple  of  lay  brothers,  and  locked 
by  them  into  a  cell  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  he 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  anything  save  excessive 
iatigue. 

The  next  morning  was  pretty  far  advanced  before 
any  one  came  to  him ;  but  at  last  he  was  honoured  with 
a  visit  from  the  prior  himself.  He  said  frankly,  and 
with  perfect  truth,— 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  your  hands,  my  lord." 

To  one  accustomed  to  feel  himself  an  object  of  terror, 
it  is  a  new  and  pleasant  sensation  to  be  trusted.  Even 
a  wild  beast  will  sometimes  spare  the  weak  but  fearless 


creature  that  ventures  to  play  with  it :  and  Don  Fray 
Ricardo  was  not  a  wild  beast ;  he  was  only  a  stem, 
narrow,  conscientious  man,  the  willing  and  efficient 
agent  of  a  terrible  system.  His  brow  relaxed  visibly  as 
he  said, — 

"  I  have  always  sought  your  true  good,  my  son." 

*^  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  father." 

*'  And  you  must  acknowledge,"  the  )>rior  resumed, 
*'  that  great  forbearance  and  lenity  have  been  shown 
towards  you.  But  your  infiituation  has  been  such  that 
you  have  deliberately  and  persistently  sought  your  own 
ruin.  You  have  resisted  the  wisest  alignments,  the 
gentlest  persuasions,  and  that  with  an  obstinacy  which 
time  and  discipline  seem  only  to  increase.  And  now  at 
last^  as  another  Auto-da-f6  may  not  be  celebrated  for 
some  time,  my  Lord  Vice-Iuquisitor-General,  justly 
incensed  at  your  contumacy,  would  fain  have  tlirown 
you  into  one  of  the  undei^ound  dungeons,  where, 
believe  me,  you  would  not  live  a  month.  But  I  have 
interceded  for  you." 

'*  I  thank  your  kindness,  my  lord.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  it  matters  much  how  you  deal  with  me  now.  Sooner 
or  later,  in  one  form  or  other,  it  must  be  death ;  and  I 
thank  Qod  it  can  be  no  more." 

While  a  man  might  count  twenty,  the  prior  looked 
silently  in  that  stead£ut,  sorrowful  young  face.  Then 
he  said,— 

"  My  son,  do  not  yield  to  despair ;  for  I  come  to  thee 
this  day  with  a  message  of  hope.  I  have  also  made 
intercession  for  thee  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Holy  Office ;  and  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
that  august  tribunal  a  great  and  unusual  grace." 

Carlos  looked  up,  a  sudden  flush  on  his  cheek.  He 
hoped  this  unusual  grace  miglit  be  i>ermissioii  to  see 
some  familiar  face  ere  he  died ;  but  the  prions  next 
words  disappointed  him.  Alas !  it  was  only  the  offer  of 
escape  from  death  on  terms  that  he  might  not  accept. 
And  yet  such  an  offer  really  deserved  the  name  the  prior 
gave  it— a  great  and  unusual  grace.  For,  as  has  been 
ahready  intimated,  by  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition  at  that 
time  in  force,  the  man  who  had  once  professed  heretical 
doctrines,  however  sincerely  he  might  liave  retracted 
them,  was  doomed  to  die.  His  penitence  would  procure 
him  the  favour  of  absolution— the  mercy  of  the  garotte 
instead  of  the  stake :  that  was  alL 

The  prior  went  on  to  explain  to  Carlos,  that  upon 
the  ground  of  his  youth,  and  the  supposition  that  he 
had  been  led  into  error  by  othen,  his  judges  had  con- 
sented to  show  him  singular  favour.  "Moreover,"  he 
added,  *'  there  are  other  reasons  for  this  course  of  action, 
upon  which  it  would  be  needless,  and  might  be  inex- 
pedient, to  enter  at  present ;  but  they  have  their  weight, 
especially  with  me.  For  the  preservation,  therefore, 
both  of  your  soul  and  your  body— u|ion  which  I  take 
more  compassion  than  you  do  yourself —  I  have,  in  the 
fint  place,  obtained  permission  to  remove  you  to  a  more 
easy  and  more  healthful  confinement,  where,  besides 
other  fdvoun,  you  will  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  a 
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eouipanion,  constant  intercourse  with  whom  can  scarcely 
fail  to  benefit  yon." 

Carlos  thought  this  last  a  doubtful  boon ;  but  as  it 
was  kindly  intended,  he  was  bound  to  be  grateful.  He 
thanked  the  prior  accordingly ;  adding,  '*  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  name  of  this  companion  ? " 

''  You  wiU  probably  find  out  ere  long,  if  you  conduct 
yourself  so  as  to  deserve  it,"— an  answer  Carlos  found  so 
enigmatical,  that  after  several  vain  endeavours  to  com- 
prehend it,  he  gave  up  the  task  in  despair,  and  not  with- 
out some  apprehension  that  his  long  imprisonment  had 
dulled  his  perceptions.  "  Amongst  us  he  is  called  Don 
Juan,**  the  prior  continued.  "  And  this  much  I  will 
tell  you.  He  is  a  very  honourable  person,  who  had 
many  years  ago  the  great  misfortune  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  same  errors  to  which  you  cling  with  such  obstinacy. 
God  was  pleased,  however,  to  make  use  of  my  poor 
instrumentality  to  lead  him  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  He  is  now  a  true  and  sincere  penitent,  dili- 
gent in  prayer  and  penance,  and  heartily  detesting  his 
former  evil  ways.  It  is  my  last  hope  for  you  that  his 
wise  and  faithful  counsels  may  bring  you  to  the  same 
mind." 

Carlos  did  not  particularly  like  the  prospect.  He 
feared  that  this  vaunted  penitent  would  prove  a  noisy 
apostate,  who  would  seek  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
monks  by  vilifying  his  former  associates.  Kor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  he  think  it  honest  to  accept  without 
protest  kindnesses  oflfered  him  on  the  supposition  that 
he  might  even  yet  be  induced  to  recant    He  said,— 

*'  I  ought  to  tell  you,  senor,  that  my  mind  will  never 
change,  God  helping  me.  Bather  than  lead  yon  to 
imagine  otherwise,  I  would  go  at  once  to  the  darkest 
cell  in  the  Triana.  My  faith  is  based  on  the  Word  of 
God,  wliich  can  never  be  overthrown.^ 

*'  The  penitent  of  whom  I  speak  used  such  words  as 
these,  until  God  and  our  Lady  opened  his  eyes.  Now 
he  sees  all  things  differently.  So  will  you,  if  God  is 
pleased  to  give  you  the  inestimable  benefit  of  bis  divine 
grace ;  for  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy,"  said  the 
Dominican,  who,  like  others  of  his  order,  ingeniously 
managed  to  combine  strong  predesiinarian  theories  with 
the  creed  of  Rome. 

"  That  is  most  true,  senor,"  Carlos  responded. 

"  But  to  resume,"  said  the  prior ;  '<  for  the  best  news 
that  I  have  for  you  is  yet  to  come.  Should  you  be 
favoured  with  the  grace  of  repentance,  I  am  authorized 
to  hold  out  to  you  a  well-grounded  hope,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  your  youth,  your  life  may  even  yet  he 
spared." 

'*  And  then,  if  I  were  strong  enough,  I  might  live  out 
ten  or  twenty  years  like  the  last  two,"  Carlos  answered, 
not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

''  It  is  not  so,  my  son,"  returned  the  prior  mildly. 
^  I  cannot  promise,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
restore  you  to  the  world.  For  that  would  be  to  promise 
what  could  not  be  performed ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Holy 


Office  expressly  forbid  us  to  delude  prisoners  with  ful2>e 
hopes.*  But  this  much  I  will  say,  your  restmmt  shall 
be  rendered  so  light  and  easy  that  your  position  wiU  be 
preferable  to  that  of  many  a  monk,  who  has  taken  tlie- 
vows  of  his  own  free  will.  And  if  you  like  the  society 
of  the  penitent  of  whom  I  spoke  anon,  you  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  it." 

Carlos  began  to  feel  a  somewhat  unreasonable  anti- 
pathy to  this  penitent,  whose  face  he  liad  never  seei). 
But  what  mattered  the  antipathies  of  a  prisoner  of  the 
Holy  Oifioe  ?  He  only  said,  "  Permit  me  again  to  thank 
you,  my  lord,  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me. 
Though  my  fellowmen  cast  out  my  name  as  evil,  and 
deny  me  my  share  of  God's  free  air  and  sky,  and  my 
right  to  live  in  his  world,  I  still  take  thanl^iilly  eveiy 
word  or  deed  of  pity  and  gentleness  they  give  me  by  the 
way.    For  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  prior  turned  away,  but  turned  back  again  a 
moment  afterwards,  to  ask—- what  for  the  credit  of  his 
humanity  he  ought  to  have  asked  a  year  before—"  Do 
you  stand  in  need  of  anything  ?  or  have  you  any  request 
yon  wish  to  make?" 

Carlos  hesitated  a  moment  Then  he  said,  ''Of 
things  within  your  power  to  grant,  my  lord,  there  is  but 
one  that  I  care  to  ask.  Two  brethren  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  visited  me  ere  yesterday.  I  spoke  hastily  to  one 
of  them,  who  was  named  Fray  Isodor,  I  think.  Had  I 
the  opportunity,  I  should  be  glad  to  offer  him  my  band.** 

"  Now,  of  all  mysterious  things  in  heaven  or  earth  " 
said  the  prior, ''  a  heretic's  conscience  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  Truly  you  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel.  But  as  for  Fray  Isodor,  you  may  rest 
content  For  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  he  cannot 
visit  you  here.  But  I  will  repeat  to  him  what  you  have 
said.  And  I  know  well  that  his  own  tongue  is  a  sharp 
weapon  enough  when  used  in  the  defence  of  the  faith." 

The  prior  withdrew ;  and  shortly  afterwards  one  of 
the  monks  appeared,  and  silently  conducted  Carios  to  a 
ceU,  or  chamber,  in  the  highest  story  of  the  building. 
Like  the  cells  in  the  Triana,  it  had  two  doors— the 
outer  one  secured  by  strong  bolts  and  bars,  the  inner 
one  furnished  with  an  aperture  through  which  food  or 
other  things  could  be  passed. 

But  here  the  resemblance  oeaseo.  Carlos  found  him- 
self, on  entering,  in  what  seemed  to  him  more  like  a 
hall  than  a  cell ;  though,  indeed,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  ten  feet  square. 
It  was  fdmished  as  comfortably  as  any  room  needed  t^  ^  <^ 
in  that  warm  climate ;  and  it  was  tolerably  dean,  a  smau 
mercy  which  he  noted  with  no  small  gratitude.  Best 
perhaps  of  all,  it  had  a  good  window,  looking  down  on 
the  courtyard,  but  strongly  barred,  of  course.  Near  the 
window  was  a  table,  upon  which  stood  an  ivory  crucifix, 
and  a  picture  of  the  Madoima  and  child. 

But  even  before  his  eye  took  in  aU  these  objects,  it 
turned  to  the  penitent,  whose  companionship  had  been 

•  But  theie  Iawi  wen  often  broken  or  eraded. 
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granted  him  as  so  great  a  boon.  He  was  utterly  unlike  all 
that  he  had  expected.  Instead  of  a  fussy,  noisy  pervert, 
he  saw  a  serene  and  stately  old  man,  with  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  and  still,  clearly  chiselled,  handsome 
features.  He  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  mantle,  of  a  nonde- 
script colour,  made  like  a  monk's  cowl  without  the  hood, 
and  bearing  two  large  St.  Andrew's  croises,  one  on  the 
breast  and  the  other  on  the  back ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  com- 
promised sanbenito. 

As  Carlos  entered,  he  rose  (showing  a  tall,  spare  figure, 
slightly  stooped),  and  greeted  his  new  companion  with 
a  coarteoos  and  elaborate  bow,  but  did  not  speak. 

Shortly  aftertvards,  food  was  handed  through  the 
aperture  in  the  door;  and  the  half-stanred  prisoner 
from  the  Triana  sat  down  with  his  fellow-captive  to 
what  he  esteemed  a  really  luxurious  repast  He  had 
intended  to  be  silent  until  obliged  to  speak,  but  the 
aspect  and  bearing  of  the  penitent  quite  disairanged 
his  preconceived  ideas.  During  the  meal,  he  tried 
once  and  again  to  open  a  conversation  by  some  slight 
courteous  observation. 

All  in  vain.  The  penitent  did  the  honours  of  the 
table  like  a  prince  in  disguise,  and  never  failed  to  bow 
and  answer,  "  Yes,  seiior,"  or  "  Ko,  senor,"  to  every- 
thing Garloe  said.  But  he  seemed  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  more. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  this  silence  grew  oppressive  to 
Carlos;  and  he  marvelled  increasingly  at  his  com- 
panion's want  of  ordinary  interest  in  him,  or  curiosity 
about  him.  Until  at  length  a  probable  solution  of  the 
mystery  dawned  upon  his  mind.  As  he  considered  the 
penitent  an  agent  of  the  monks  deputed  to  convert  him, 
very  likely  the  penitent,  on  his  side,  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  a  spy  commissioned  to  watch  his  proceedings. 

But  this,  if  it  was  true  at  all,  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  truth.  Carlos  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
terrible  e£fect  of  long  years  of  solitude,  crushing  down 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  hearL  It  is  told  of 
some  monastery,  where  the  rules  were  so  severe  that  the 
brethren  were  only  allowed  to  converse  with  each  other 
during  one  hour  in  the  week,  that  they  usually  sat  for 
that  hour  in  perfect  silence :  they  had  nothing  to  say. 
So  it  was  with  the  penitent  of  the  I>ominican  convent 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  ask  ;  curiosity  and 
interest  were  dead  within  him— dead  long  ago,  of  abso- 
lute starvation. 

Yet  Carios  could  not  help  observing  him  with  a 
strange  kind  of  fascination.  His  face  was  too  still,  too 
coldly  calm,  like  a  white  marble  statue ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  noble  face.  It  was  even,  not  certainly  a  thoughtful 
face,  but  the  face  of  a  thoughtful  man  asleep.  It  did 
not  lack  expressiveness,  though  it  lacked  expression. 
Moreover,  there  was  in  it  a  look  that  awakened  dim 
undefined  memories— shadowy  things,  that  fled  away 
liiie  ghosts  whenever  he  trieid  to  grasp  them,  yet  per- 
sistently rose  again,  and  mingled  with  all  his  thoughts. 

He  told  himself  many  times  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  man  before.    Was  it,  then,  an  accidental  likeness 


to  some  familiar  face  that  so  fixed  and  haunted  him  ? 
Certainly  there  was  something  there  which  belonged  to 
his  past,  and  which,  even  while  it  perplexed  and  baffled, 
strangely  soothed  and  pleased  him. 

At  each  of  the  canonical  hours  (which  were  announced 
to  them  by  the  tolling  of  the  convent  bells),  the  penitent 
did  not  fail  to  kneel  before  the  crucifix,  and,  with  tho 
aid  of  a  book  and  a  rosaiy,  to  read  or  repeat  long  Latin 
prayers,  in  a  half  audible  voice.  He  retired  to  rest 
early,  leaving  his  fellow-prisoner  supremely  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  lamp  and  his  Book  of  Hours.  For 
it  was  two  years  since  the  eyes  of  the  once  enthusiastic 
young  scholar  had  rested  on  a  printed  page,  or  since  the 
kindly  gleam  of  lamp  or  fire  had  cheered  his  solitude. 
The  privilege  of  refreshing  his  memory  with  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  contained  in  the  Bomish  book  of  de- 
votion now  appeared  an  unspeakable  boon  to  him. 
And  although,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  a  life  of  un- 
broken monotony,  the  varied  impressions  of  the  day  had 
produced  extreme  weariness  of  mind  and  body,  it  was 
near  midnight  before  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to 
dose  the  volume,  and  lie  down  to  rest  on  the  comfortable 
pallet  prepared  for  him. 

He  was  just  falling  asleep,  when  the  midnight  bell 
tolled  out  heavily.  He  saw  his  companion  rise,  throw 
lus  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  betake  himself  to  hi& 
devotions.  How  long  these  lasted  he  could  not  tell, 
for  the  stately  kneeling  figure  soon  mingled  with  hi& 
dreams— strange  dreams  of  Juan  as  a  penitent,  dressed 
in  a  sanbenito,  and  with  white  hair  and  an  old  mau'a 
&ce,  kneeling  devoutly  before  the  altar  in  the  church  at 
Nuera,  but  reciting  one  of  the  songs  of  the  Cid  instead 
of  De  Projundia, 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  PENITENT. 

"  A7,  thus  thj  mother  looked. 
With  such  a  sad,  yet  half-triumphant  smile. 
All  radiant  with  deep  meaning." 

Hkmanb. 

A  SLIGHT  incident  that  occurred  the  following  morning,, 
partially  broke  down  the  hairier  of  reserve  between  the 
two  prisoners.  After  his  morning  devotions,  the  peni- 
tent laid  aside  his  mantle,  took  up  a  besom  made  of 
long  slips  of  cane,  and  proceeded,  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  gravity,  to  sweep  out  the  room.  The  contrast 
that  his  stately  figure,  his  noble  air,  and  the  dignity  of 
all  his  movements,  ofifered  to  the  menial  occupation  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  far  too  pathetic  to  be  ludi- 
crous. Carlos  could  not  but  think  that  he  wielded  the 
lowly  implement  as  if  it  were  a  chamberlain's  stafif  of 
office,  or  a  grand  marshal's  baton. 

He  himself  was  well  accustomed  to  such  tasks ;  for 
every  prisoner  of  the  Santa  Casa,  no  matter  what  his 
rank  might  be,  was  his  own  servant.  And  it  spoke 
much  for  the  revolution  that  had  taken  pkce  in  his 
ideas  and  feelings,  that  though  taught  to  look  on  all 
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servile  occupations  as  ineffably  degrading,  be  had  never 
dissociated  a  thought  of  degradation  with  anything  laid 
upon  him  to  do  or  to  suffer  as  the  prisoner  of  Ohristb 

And  yet  he  could  not  endure  to  see  his  aged  and 
stately  fellow-prisoner  thus  occupied.  He  rose  ininie- 
-diately,  and  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  relieve 
him  of  the  task,  pleading  that  all  such  duties  ought  to 
•devolve  on  him  as  the  younger.  At  first  the  penitent 
resisted,  saying  that  it  was  part  of  his  penance.  But 
Avhen  Carlos  continued  to  urge  the  point,  he  yielded ; 
perhaps  the  more  readily  because  his  will,  like  his  other 
faculties,  was  weakened  for  want  of  exercise.  Then, 
<with  more  apparent  interest  than  he  had  shown  in  any 
of  his  previous  proceedings,  he  watched  the  rather  slow 
and  difficult  movements  of  his  young  companion. 

''You  are  lame,  seiior,"  he  said,  a  little  abruptly, 
when  Carlos,  having  finished  bis  work,  sat  down  to  rest 

"  From  the  pulley,**  Carlos  answered  quietly ;  and 
then  his  face  beamed  with  a  sudden  smile,  for  the  secret 
of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  he  tasted  the  sweet, 
strange  joy  that  springs  out  of  snffering  borne  for  Him. 

That  look  was  the  wire  that  drew  an  electric  flash  of 
memory  from  the  clouds  that  veiled  the  old  roan's  soul. 
AVhat  that  sudden  flash  revealed  was  a  castle  gate,  at 
which  stood  a  stately  yet  slender  form  robed  in  silk. 
In  the  fair  young  face  tears  and  smiles  were  contending; 
but  a  smile  won  the  victory,  as  a  little  child  was  held 
up,  and  made  to  kiss  a  baby-hand  in  farewell  to  its 
father. 

In  a  moment  all  was  gone  ;  only  a  vague  trouble  and 
uneasiness  remained,  accompanied  by  that  strange  sense 
of  having  seen  or  felt  just  the  same  thing  before,  with 
which  we  are  most  of  us  familiar.  Accustomed  to  soli- 
tude, the  penitent  spoke  aloud,  perchance  unconsciously. 

"Why  did  they  bring  you  here  ?"  be  said,  in  a  half 
fretful  tone.  "  Tou  hurt  me.  I  have  done  very  well 
alone  all  these  years." 

"I  am  sorry  to  incommode  you,  seiior,'*  returned 
Oarlos.  "  But  I  did  not  come  here  of  my  own  will ; 
neither,  unhappily,  can  I  go.  I  am  a  prisoner,  like 
yourself ;  but,  unlike  you,  I  am  a  prisoner  mider  sen- 
Jtenoe  of  deatli.** 

For  several  minutes  the  penitent  did  not  answer. 
Then  he  rose,  and  taking  a  step  or  two  towards  the 
place  where  Carlos  sat,  gravely  extended  bis  hand.  "  I 
fear  I  have  spoken  unoourteously,"  he  said.  "  So  many 
years  have  passed  since  I  have  conversed  with  my  fel- 
lows, that  I  have  well-nigh  forgotten  bow  I  ought  to 
■address  them.  Bo  me  the  favour,  seuor  and  my  brother, 
to  grant  me  your  pardon.*' 

Carlos  warmly  assured  him  no  offence  had  been  given ; 
■and  taking  the  offered  hand,  be  pressed  it  reverently  to 
his  lips.  From  that  moment  he  loved  his  fellow-pri- 
soner in  his  heart 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  then  the  penitent  of* 
his  own  accord  resumed  the  conversation.    "  Did  I  hear 
you  say  yon  are  under  sentence  of  death  ?*'  he  asked. 

*'  I  am  so  actually,  though  not  formally,**  Carlos  re- 


plied.   "  In  the  language  of  tlie  Holy  Office,  I  am  a 
professed  impenitent  heretic.'* 

"  And  you  so  young  !*' 

"To  be  a  heretic?*' 

"  No;  I  meant  so  young  to  die." 

"  Do  I  look  young — even  yet  ?  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  To  me  the  last  two  yean  seem  Uke  a  long 
life-time." 

"  Have  you  been  two  years,  then,  in  prison  ?  Poor 
boy !  Yet  I  have  been  here  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years— 
I  cannot  tell  how  many.  I  have  lost  the  account  of 
them." 

Carlos  sighed.  And  such  a  life  was  before  liiiii, 
sliould  he  be  weak  enough  to  surrender  his  hope,  lie 
said,  "  Do  you  reaUy  think,  senor,  that  these  long  years 
of  lonely  suffering  are  less  hard  to  bear  than  a  speedy 
though  violent  death  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it  matters  as  to  that,"  was  the  peni- 
tent^s  not  very  apposite  reply.  In  fact,  his  mind  wss 
not  capable,  at  the  time,  of  dealing  with  such  a  question; 
so  he  turned  from  it  instinctively.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  was  remembering,  every  moment  more  and  more 
clearly,  that  a  duty  had  been  laid  upon  him  by  the 
authority  to  which  his  soul  held  itself  in  absolute  sub- 
jection. And  that  duty  had  reference  to  his  fellow- 
prisoner. 

"  I  am  commanded,"  he  said  at  laat^  "  to  counsel  you 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  by  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  the  one  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  peace  and  no  salvation.** 

Carlos  saw  that  he  spoke  by  rote ;  that  his  words 
echoed  the  thought  of  another,  not  his  own.  It  seem^i 
to  him,  under  the  circumstances,  scarcely  generous  to 
argue.  He  spared  to  put  forth  his  mental  powe» 
against  the  aged  and  broken  man,  as  Juan  in  like  case 
would  have  spared  to  use  his  strong  right  aim. 

Alter  a  moment's  thought,  he  replied, — 

^  May  I  ask  of  your  courtesy,  seuor  and  my  £ither,  to 
bear  with  me  for  a  little  while,  that  I  may  frankly  dis- 
close to  you  my  real  belief?" 

Appeal  could  never  be  made  m  vain  to  that  penitent's 
courtesy.  No  heresy,  that  could  have  been  proposed, 
would  have  shocked  him  half  so  much  as  the  sapposi- 
tion  that  one  Castilian  gentlraian  could  be  unoourteons 
to  another,  upon  any  account  "  Do  me  the  favour  to 
state  your  opinions,  senor,"  he  responded,  with  a  bow, 
''  and  I  will  honour  myself  by  giving  them  my  best 
attention." 

Carlos  was  little  used  to  such  language  as  this.  It 
induced  him  to  speak  his  mind  more  freely  than  he  bad 
been  able  to  do  for  the  last  two  years.  But»  mindful  of 
his  experience  with  old  Father  Bernardo  at  San  Isodrcv 
he  did  not  speak  of  doctrines,  he  spoke  of  a  Person.  In 
words  simple  enough  for  a  child  to  ondeistand,  but  with 
a  heart  glowing  with  faith  and  love,  he  told  of  wbab 
He  was  when  he  walked  on  earth,  of  what  He  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  of  what  He  has  done  and  is 
doing  still  for  every  soul  that  trusts  him. 
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Certainly  the  faded  eye  brightened;  and  something 
like  a  look  of  interest  b^n  to  dawn  in  the  roonrnfally 
still  and  paBsiye  ooontenance.  For  a  time  Carlos  was 
aware  that  his  listener  followed  every  word,  and  he 
spoke  slowly,  on  purpose  to  allow  him  so  to  do.  Bat 
then  there  came  a  change.  The  listening  look  passed 
out  of  the  eyes  ;  and  yet  they  did  not  wander  once  from 
tKc  Bpeakei's  face.  The  expression  of  the  whole  conn- 
tensDOG  was  gradoally  altered,  from  one  of  rather  pain- 
ful attention  to  the  dreamy  look  of  a  man  who  hears 
sweet  music,  and  gives  free  coarse  to  the  emotions  it  is 
calculated  to  awaken.  In  troth,  the  voice  of  Carlos  was 
sweet  music  in  his  fellow-captive's  ear  ;  and  he  would 
willingly  have  sat  thus  for  ever,  gazing  at  him  and  en- 
joying it 

Carlos  thought  that  if  this  was  their  reverences'  idea 
of  '*  a  satisfactory  penitent,"  they  were  not  difficult  to 
satisfy.  And  he  marvelled  increasingly  that  so  astute  a 
man  as  the  Dominican  prior  should  have  put  the  task  of 
his  conversion  into  such  hands.  For  the  piety  so  lauded 
in  the  penitent  appeared  to  him  mere  passiveness,  the 
sabmission  of  a  soul  out  of  which  all  resisting  forces  had 
been  crushed.  ''  It  is  only  life  that  resists,"  he  thought; 
"the  dead  they  can  move  whithersoever  they  will." 

Intolerance  always  sets  a  premium  on  mental  stagna- 
tion. Nay,  it  actually  produces  it ;  it  **  makes  a  desert 
and  calls  it  peace.'^  And  what  the  Inquisition  did  for 
the  Penitent,  that  it  has  done  also  for  the  Penitent's 
£ur  fatherland.  Was  the  resurrection  of  dead  and  buried 
faculties  possible  for  him  f  Is  such  a  resurrection  pos- 
sible for  i^/ 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  deadness  of  heart  and  brain, 
which  be  knew  was  the  result  of  cniel  suffering,  Carlos 
loved  his  fellow-prisoner  every  hour  more  and  more. 
He  could  not  tell  why ;  he  only  knew  that "  his  soul 
m  knit  **  to  his. 

When  Carios,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  him,  brought  his 
explanations  to  a  dose,  both  relapsed  into  silence ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  passed  without  much  Airther 
conversation,  but  with  a  constant  interchange  of  little 
kindnesses  and  courtesies.  The  first  sight  that  greeted 
the  eyes  of  Carlos  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning, 
was  that  of  the  penitent  kneeling  before  the  pictured 
Madonna,  his  lips  motionless,  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  face  far  more  earnest  with  feeling,  it 
might  be  thought  with  devotion,  than  he  had  ever  seen 
it  yet 

Carlos  was  moved,  but  saddened.  It  grieved  him  sore 
that  his  aged  fellow-prisoner  should  pour  out  the  last 
(-"ostly  libation  of  love  and  trust  left  in  his  desolated 
heart  before  the  shrine  of  that  which  was  no  god.  And 
A  great  longing  awoke  within  him  to  lead  back  this 
^^eary  and  heavy-laden  one  to  the  only  Being  who  could 
give  him  true  resc 

*'  If,  indeed,  he  is  one  of  Qod's  chosen,  of  his  loved 
and  redeemed  ones,  he  will  be  led  back,"  thought  Car- 
los, who  had  spent  the  past  two  years  in  thinking  out 
luany  things  for  himself.    Certain  aspects  of  truth, 


which  may  be  either  strong  cordials  or  rank  poisons,  a» 
they  are  used,  had  grown  gradually  clear  to  him.  Op- 
posed to  the  Dominican  prior  upon  most  subjects,  he 
was  at  one  with  him  upon  that  of  predestination.  For 
he  had  need  to  be  assured,  when  the  great  water  floods 
prevailed,  that  the  chain  which  kept  him  from  drifting 
away  with  them  was  a  strong  one.  And  therefore  he 
had  followed  it  up,  link  by  link,  until  he  came  at  last  to 
that  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  which  it  was  fast  an- 
chored. Since  the  day  that  he  first  learned  it,  he  had 
lived  in  the  light  of  that  great  centre  truth,  *'  I  have 
loved  thee"— tAf0  individually.  But  as  he  by  in  the 
gloomy  prison,  sentenced  to  die,  something  more  was- 
revealed  to  him.  "  I  have  loved  thee  xoitk  an  everlast- 
ing  love,  therefore  with  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn 
thee."  The  value  of  this  truth,  to  him  as  to  others,  lay 
in  the  double  aspect  of  that  word  "everlasting;"  its  look 
forward  to  the  boundless  future,  as  well  as  backward  on 
the  mysterious  past  The  one  was  a  pledge  and  assur- 
ance of  the  other.  And  now  he  was  taking  to  his  heart 
the  comfort  it  gave,  for  the  penitent  as  well  as  for  him- 
self. But  it  made  him,  not  less,  but  more  anxious  to 
be  Qod's  fellow- worker  iu  bringing  him  back  to  the 
truth. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  quite  mistaken  aa 
to  the  feelings  with  which  the  old  man  knelt  before  the 
pictured  Virgin  and  Child.  11  is  heart  was  stirred  by  ni> 
mystic  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  but  by  some 
very  human  feelings,  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  but 
which  were  now  being  gradually  awakened  there.  He 
was  thinking  not  of  heaven,  but  of  earth,  and  of  "  earth'a 
warm  beating  joy  and  dole."  And  what  attracted  him 
to  that  spot  was  only  the  representation  of  womanhood 
and  childhood,  recalling,  though  fa)r  ofif  and  faintly,  the 
fair  young  wife  and  babe  from  whom  he  had  beea 
cruelly  torn  years  and  years  ago. 

A  little  later,  as  the  two  prisoners  sat  over  the  bread 
and  fruit  that  formed  their  morning  meal,  the  penitent 
began  to  speak  more  frankly  than  he  had  done  before. 
"  I  was  quite  afraid  of  you,  seuor,  when  yon  first  came," 
he  said. 

"  And  perhaps  I  was  not  guiltless  of  the  same  feeling* 
towards  you,"  Carlos  answered.  ''It  is  no  marvel. 
Companions  in  sorrow,  such  as  we  are,  have  great  power 
either  to  help  or  to  hurt  one  another." 

''Ton  may  truly  say  that,"  returned  the  penitent. 
"  In  fact,  I  once  suffered  so  cruelly  from  the  treachery 
of  a  fellow-prisoner,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  I  should  be 
suspicious." 

'*  How  was  that,  senor  ?" 

*'  It  was  very  long  ago,  soon  after  my  arrest.  And 
yet,  not  soon.  For  weary  months  of  darkness  and  soli- 
tude, I  cannot  tell  how  many,  I  held  out— I  mean  to 
say,  I  continued  impenitent." 

**  Did  you  ?"  asked  Carlos  with  interest  ''  I  thought 
as  much." 

"  Do  not  think  ill  of  me,  I  entreat  of  you,  senor," 
said  the  penitent  anxiously.    "  I  am  reconciled.    I  have 
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returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  true  Gliurch,  and  I  belong 
to  her.  I  have  confessed  and  received  absolution.  I 
have  even  had  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  and  if  iU,  or  in 
danger  of  death,  it  is  promised  I  shall  receive  'sii 
niajestad '  *  at  any  time.  And  I  have  abjured  and  de- 
tested all  the  heresies  I  learned  from  Be  Valero.'' 

«  From  De  Valero !  Did  you  learn  fromdiim  ?"  The 
pale  cheek  of  Carlos  crimsoned  for  a  moment,  then  grew 
paler  than  before.  "  Tell  me,  seiior,  if  I  may  ask  it, 
how  long  have  you  been  here  ?** 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell.  The  first  year 
stands  out  dearly  ;  all  the  after  years  are  like  a  dream 
to  me.  It  was  in  that  first  year  that  the  caitiff  I  spoke 
of  anon,  who  was  imprisoned  with  me— you  observe, 
seiior,  I  had  already  asked  for  reconciliation.  It  was 
promised  me.  I  was  to  perform  penance;  to  be  for- 
given ;  to  have  my  freedom.  P?£e«,  senor,  I  spoke  to 
that  man  as  I  might  to  you,  freely  and  from  ray  heart. 
For  I  supposed  him  a  gentleman.  I  dared  to  say  that 
their  reverences  had  dealt  somewhat  hardly  with  me, 
and  the  like.  Idle  words,  no  doubt— idle  and  wicked. 
Ood  knows,  I  have  had  time  enough  to  repent  them 
6ince.  For  that  man,  my  fellow-prisoner,  he  who  kneir 
'what  prison  was,  went  forth  straightway  and  delated 
me  to  the  Lords  Inquisitors  for  those  idle  words— Qod 
4n  heaven  forgive  him !  And  thus  the  door  was  shut  upon 
me — ^shut — shut  for  ever.    Aydimi!    Aydemi!" 

Carlos  heard  but  little  of  this  speech.  He  was  gaz- 
ing at  him  with  eager,  kindling  eyes.  <'  Were  there,  left 
behind  in  the  world,  any  that  it  wrung  your  heart  to 
pnrt  from  ?'*  he  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

'*  There  were.  And  since  you  came,  their  looks  have 
never  ceased  to  haunt  me.  Why  I  know  not  My 
wife,  my  child !"  And  the  old  roan  shaded  his  face, 
while  in  his  eyes,  long  unused  to  tears,  there  rose  a 
mist,  like  the  cloud  in  form  as  a  man's  hand,  that 
foretold  the  approach  of  the  beneficent  rain,  which 
should  refresh  and  soften  the  thirsty  soil,  making  all 
things  young  again. 

'*  Senor,"  said  Carlos,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  and  to 
keep  down  the  wild  tumultuous  throbbing  of  his  heart— 
^^  seiior,  a  boon,  I  entreat  of  you.  Tell  me  the  name 
you  bore  amongst  men.    It  was  a  noble  one,  I  know." 

*'  True.  They  promised  to  save  it  from  disgrace. 
But  it  was  part  of  my  penance  not  to  utter  it ;  if  pos- 
sible, to  forget  it." 

"  Yet  this  once.  I  do  not  ask  idly— this  once— have 
pity  on  me,  and  speak  it^"  pleaded  Carlos,  with  intense 
tremulous  earnestness. 

"  Your  face  and  your  voice  move  me  strangely ;  it 
aieems  to  me  that  I  could  not  deny  you  anything.  I  am 
—I  ought  to  say,  I  i^o^— Don  Juan  Alvarez  de  Santil- 
lanos  y  Menaya." 

Before  the  sentence  was  concluded,  Carlos  lay  sense- 
less at  his  feet 


Host 


His  Majestj,'*  the  ordinuyterm  applied  bj  Spaniards  to  the 
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"  T  think  that  bj-and-br  aU  thiogi 

Which  were  perplezed  a  wliile  ago. 
And  life's  long.  Tain  oonjectorings. 

Will  simple,  calm,  and  quiet  grow. 
Already  round  about  me,  some 

August  and  solemn  sunset  seema 
Deep  sleeping  in  a  dewy  dome, 
-And  bending  o'er  a  world  of  dreams." 

Owsir  Meksmtil 

The  penitent  laid  Carlos  gently  on  his  pallet  (he  stiil 
posseted  a  measure  of  physical  strength,  and  the  worn 
frame  was  easy  to  lift) ;  then  he  knocked  loudly  on  the 
door  for  help,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do  in  any 
case  of  need.  But  no  one  heard,  or  at  least  no  one 
heeded  him ;  which  was  not  remarkable,  since  doriog 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  not,  on  a  single  occasion, 
thus  summoned  his  gaolers.  Then,  in  utter  ignorance 
what  next  to  do,  and  in  very  great  distress,  he  bent  over 
his  young  companion,  helplessly  wringing  his  hands. 

Carlos  stirred  at  last,  and  murmured,  *'  Where  am  I  ? 
what  is  it?"  But  even  before  full  oonsdousness  re- 
turned, there  came  the  sense,  taught  l>y  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  years,  that  he  must  look  within 
for  aid — ^he  could  expect  none  from  any  fellow-creatore. 
He  tried  to  recollect  himself.  Some  bewildering,  avriul 
joy  had  fidlen  upon  him,  striking  him  to  the  earth.  Wss 
he  free  ?    Was  he  permitted  to  see  Juan  ? 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  all  grew  clear  to  him.  He  half 
raised  himself,  grasped  the  penitent's  hand,  and  cried 
aloud,  «jry/rt«A«r/" 

''Are  you  better,  sefior?"  asked  the  old  man  with 
solicitude.    ^  Do  me  the  favour  to  drink  this  wine." 

''  Father— my  father !  I  am  your  son.  I  am  Carlos 
Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya.  Bo  you  not  under- 
stand me,  father?" 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,  seiior,"  said  the  penitent, 
moving  a  little  away  from  him,  with  a  mixture  of  dig- 
nified courtesy  and  utter  amazement  in  his  manner, 
strange  to  behold.  ''  Whom  is  it  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  address?" 

"Oh,  my  father,  I  am  your  son— your  very  son  Carlos !  ** 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  till— ere  yesterday." 

"  That  is  quite  true ;  and  yet—" 

"Nay,  nay,"  interrupted  the  old  man;  "you  are 
speaking  wild  words  to  me.  I  had  but  one  boy— Juan 
—Juan  Rodrigo.  The  heir  of  the  house  of  Alvarez  de 
Menaya  was  always  called  Juan." 

"  He  lives.  He  is  Captain  Don  Juan  now,  the  bravest 
soldier  and  the  best,  truest-hearted  man  on  earth.  How 
you  would  love  him !  Would  you  could  see  him  face  to 
face !    Yet  no ;  thank  God  you  cannot" 

"  My  babe  a  captain  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  army ! " 
said  Don  Juan,  in  wh  xe  thoughts  the  great  emperor  was 
reigning  still. 

"And  I,"  Carlos  continued,  in  a  broken,  i^tated 
voice—"  I,  bom  when  they  thought  you  dead— I,  who 
opened  my  young  eyes  on  this  sad  world  the  day  God 
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took  my  mother  home  from  aU  its  Bin  and  sorrow — I  am 
l>roiight  here,  in  His  mysterioos  providence,  to  comfort 
jou,  after  your  long  dreary  years  of  suffering.'* 

«  Your  mother !  Did  you  say  your  mother  ?  My 
wife,  Oostanxa  mia,    Oh^  let  me  see  your  £Aoe ! " 

Carlos  raised  himself  to  a  kneeling  attitude,  and  the 
old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  gazed  at 
him  long  and  earnestly.  At  length  Carios  removed  the 
hand,  and  drawing  it  gently  upwards,  placed  it  on  his 
head.  "Father,"  he  said,  "you  will  love  your  son? 
you  will  bless  him,  will  you  not  ?  He  has  dwelt  long 
amongst  those  who  hated  him,  and  never  spoke  to  him 
save  in  wrath  and  scorn,  and  his  heart  pines  for  human 
love  and  tenderness." 

Don  Juan  did  not  answer  for  a  while ;  but  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  the  soft  fine  hair.  *^  So  like  hers,"  he 
murmured  dreamily.  "  Thine  eyes  are  hers  too— soreo.* 
Tes,  yes ;  I  do  bless  thee— But  who  am  I  to  bless  ? 
God  Uess  thee,  my  son !" 

In  the  long,  long  silence  that  followed,  the  great  con- 
vent bell  rang  out.  It  was  noon.  For  the  first  time 
for  twenty  years  the  penitent  did  not  hear  that  sound. 

Carlos  heard  it,  however.  Agitated  as  he  was,  he 
yet  feared  the  consequences  that  might  follow  should 
the  penitent  omit  the  penance  he  was  bound  by  oath  to 
perform.  So  he  gently  reminded  him.  ''Father" — (how 
strangely  sweet  the  name  sounded !) — ^"  father,  at  this 
hour  you  always  recite  the  penitential  psalms.  When 
you  have  finished,  we  will  talk  together.  I  have  ten 
thousand  things  to  tell  yon." 

With  the  silent,  unreasoning  submission  that  had 
become  a  part  of  his  nature,  the  penitent  obeyed;  and, 
going  to  his  usual  station  before  the  crucifix,  b^;an  his 
monotonous  task.  The  fresh  life  newly  awakened  in  his 
heart  and  brain  was  far  from  being  strong  enough,  as 
yet,  to  burst  the  bonds  of  habit  And  this  was  well 
Those  bonds  were  his  safeguard;  but  for  their  whole- 
some restraint,  mind  or  body,  or  both,  might  have  been 
shattered  by  the  tumultuous  rush  of  new  thoughts  and 
feelings.  But  the  familiar  Latin  words,  repeated  with- 
out thought,  almost  without  consdousness,  soothed  the 
weary  brain  like  a  slumber. 

Meanwhile,  Carlos  thanked  God  with  a  full  heart. 
Here,  thea—hare^  in  the  dark  prison,  the  very  abode  of 
misery — ^had  God  given  him  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
fulfilled  the  longing  of  his  early  years.  Now  the  wilder- 
ucss  and  the  solitary  place  were  glad ;  the  desert  re- 
joiced and  blossomed  as  the  rose.  Now  his  life  seemed 
complete,  its  end  answering  its  beginning;  all  its  mean- 
ing lying  dear  and  plain  before  him.    He  was  satisfied. 

**  Ruy,  Ray,  I  have  found  our  father !— Oh,  that  I 
could  but  tell  thee,  my  Buy!"— was  the  cry  of  his 
heart,  though  he  forced  his  lips  to  silence.  Nor  could 
the  tears  of  joy,  that  sprang  unbidden  to  his  eyes,  be 
permitted  to  overflow,  since  they  might  perplex  and 
trouble  his  fellow-captive— At«/aM^. 

*  Blue  ;  ft  word  applied  bj  the  Spoaiaards  only  to  blue  eycr 


He  had  still  a  task  to  perform ;  and  to  that  task  his 
mind  soon  bent  itself;  perhaps  instinctively  taking 
refuge  in  practical  detail  from  emotions  that  might 
otherwise  have  proved  too  strong  for  his  weakened 
frame.  He  set  himself  to  consider  how  best  he  could 
revive  the  past,  and  make  the  present  comprehensible 
to  the  aged  and  broken  man,  without  overpowering  or 
bewildering  him. 

He  planned  to  tell  him,  in  the  first  instance,  all  that 
he  could  about  Nuera.  And  this  he  acoomplislied 
gradually,  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  con- 
versation. He  talked  of  Dolores  and  Diego;  described 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  castle ;  in  fact, 
made  him  see  again  the  scenes  to  which  his  eye  bad 
been  accustomed  in  past  days.  With  special  minute- 
ness did  he  picture  the  little  room 'within  the  hall, 
both  because  it  was  less  changed  since  his  father's  time 
than  the  others,  and  because  it  had  been  his  favourite 
apartment  ''And  on  the  window,"  he  said,  ''there 
were  some  words,  written  with  a  diamond,  doubtless 
by  your  hand,  my  father.  My  brother  and  I  used  to 
read  them  in  our  chUdhood;  we  loved  them,  and 
dreamed  many  a  wondrous  dream  about  them.  Do  you 
not  remember  them  ?" 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

Then  Carlos  began,— 


U  f 


ElDorado— '*• 
"'YohStrorado. 

Yes,  I  remember  now,"  said  Don  Juan  promptly. 

"  And  the  golden  country  you  had  discovered— was  it 
not  the  truth  as  revealed  in  Scripture  ?"  asked  Carlos, 
perhaps  a  little  too  eagerly. 

The  penitent  mused  a  space ;  grew  bewildered ;  said 
at  last  sorrowfully,  "I  know  not  I  cannot  now  recall 
what  moved  me  to  write  those  lines,  or  even  when  I 
wrote  them." 

In  the  next  place,  Carlos  ventured  to  tell  all  he  had 
heard  from  Doldres  about  his  mother.  The  fact  of  his 
wife's  death  had  been  communicated  to  the  prisoner ; 
but  this  was  the  only  fragment  of  intelligence  about  his 
family  that  had  reached  him  during  all  these  years. 
When  she  was  spoken  of,  he  showed  emotion,  slight  in 
the  beginning,  but  increasing  at  every  succeeding  men- 
tion of  her  name,  until  Carlos,  who  had  at  first  been 
glad  to  find  that  the  slumbering  chords  of  feeling  re- 
sponded to  his  touch,  came  at  last  to  dread  laying  his 
hands  upon  them,  they  were  apt  to  moan  so  piteously. 
And  once  and  again  did  his  father  say,  gazing  at  him 
with  ever-increasing  fondness,  "  Thy  face  is  hers,  risen 
anew  before  me." 

Carlos  tried  hard  to  awaken  Don  Juan's  interest  in 
his  first-bom.  It  is  true  that  he  cherished  an  almost 
passionate  love  for  Juanito  the  babe,  but  it  was  such  a 
love  as  we  feel  for  children  whom  God  has  taken  to 
himself  in  infancy.  Juan  the  youth,  Juan  the  man, 
seemed  to  him  a  stranger,  difficcdt  to  conceive  of  or  to 
care  about    Yet,  in  time.  Carlos  did  succeed  in  estab* 
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lishing  a  bond  between  the  long-imprisoned  father  and 
tlie  brave,  noble,  free-hearted  son,  who  was  so  like  what 
that  father  had  been  in  his  early  manhood.  He  was 
never  weary  of  telling  of  Juan's  courage,  Jnan*s  truth- 
fulness, Jnan's  generosity ;  often  concluding  with  the 
words, "  He  would  have  been  your  favourite  son,  had 
you  known  htm,  my  father.'* 

As  time  wore  on,  he  won  from  his  father*s  lips  the 
]>rincipal  facts  of  his  own  story,  nis  past  was  like  a 
picture  from  which  the  colouring,  once  bright  and  varied, 
has  faded  away,  leaving  only  the  bare  outlines  of  fact, 
and  here  and  there  the  shadows  of  pain  still  fkintly 
visible.  What  he  remembered,  that  he  told  his  son ; 
but  gradually,  and  often  in  very  disjointed  fragments, 
which  Carlos  carefully  pieced  together  in  his  thoughts, 
until  he  formed  out  of  them  a  tolerably  connected  whole. 

Just  three-and-twenty  years  before,  on  his  arrival  in 
Seville,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sum* 
luons  from  the  Emperor,  the  Oonde  de  Nnera  had  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  secret  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  well  knew  his  offence :  he  had  been 
the  friend  and  associate  of  De  Valero;  lie  had  read  and 
studied  the  Scriptures ;  he  had  even  advocated,  in  the 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faitli  alone.  Nor  was  he  unprepared  to  pay  the 
terrible  penalty.  Had  he,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  been 
led  at  once  to  the  rack  or  the  stake,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  suffered  with  a  constancy  that  might  have 
placed  his  name  beside  that  of  the  most  heroic  martyrs. 

But  he  was  allowed  to  wear  out  long  months  in  sus- 
pense and  solitude,  and  in  what  his  eager  spirit  found 
even  harder  to  bear,  absolute  inaction.  Excitement, 
motion,  stirring  occupation  for  mind  and  body,  had  all 
his  life  been  a  necessity  to  him.  In  the  absence  of  these 
he  pined— grew  melancholy,  listless,  morbid.  His  faith 
was  genuine,  and  would  have  been  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  for  anything  in  the  line  of  his  duiracter;  but 
it  failed  under  trials  purposely  and  sedulously  contrived 
to  assail  that  character  through  its  weak  points. 

When  already  worn  out  with  dreary  imprisonment,  he 
was  beset  by  arguments,  clever,  ingenious,  sophistical, 
framed  by  men  who  made  argument  the  business  of 
their  lives.  Thus  attacked,  he  was  like  a  brave  but 
unskilful  man  fencing  with  adepts  in  the  noble  science. 
He  hiew  he  was  right ;  and  with  the  Vulgate  in  his 
hand,  he  thought  he  could  have  proved  it.  But  they 
assured  him  they  proved  the  contrary;  nor  could  he 
detect  a  flaw  in  their  syllogisms  when  he  came  to  exa- 
mine them.  If  not  convinced  then,  surely  he  ought  to 
have  been.  They  conjured  him  not  to  let  pride  and 
vain- glory  seduce  him  into  self-opinionated  obstinacy, 
but  to  submit  his  private  judgment  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  And  they  promised  that  he  should 
go  forth  free,  only  chastised  by  a  suitable  and  not  dis- 
graceful penance,  and  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 

The  hope  of  freedom  burned  in  his  heart  like  fire ; 
and  by  this  time  there  was  sufficient  confusion  in  his 
brain  for  his  will  to  find  arguments  there  against  the 


voice  of  his  conscience.  So  he  yielded,  though  not  with- 
out conflict,  fierce  and  bitter.  His  retractation  was 
drawn  up  in  as  mild  a  form  as  poaaible  by  the  Inqui- 
sitors, and  duly  signed  by  him.  No  public  act  of  pen- 
ance was  required,  as  s^ct  secrecy  was  to  be  observed 
in  the  whole  transaction. 

But  the  Inquisitor-General,  Valdez,  felt  a  well- 
grounded  distrust  of  the  penitent's  sincerity,  which  was 
quickened  perhaps  by  a  deaure  to  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  the  Holy  Office  a  larger  share  of  his  poasessions  than 
the  moderate  fine  alluded  to.  Probably,  too,  he  dreaded 
the  disclosures  that  might  have  followed  had  the  Count 
been  restored  to  the  world.  He  had  recourse,  there- 
fore, to  an  artifice  often  employed  by  the  Inquisitors, 
and  seriously  recommended  by  their  standard  autho- 
rities. The  ''fly"  (for  such  traitors  were  common 
enough  to  have  a  technical  name  as  well  sa  a  reoogniied 
existence)  reported  that  the  Conde  de  Nuera  railed  at 
the  Holy  OfiSce,  blasphemed  the  Catholic  faith,  and  still 
adhered  in  his  heart  to  all  his  abominaUe  heresies. 
The  result  was  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment 

Don  Juan's  condition  was  tnily  pitiable  then.  Like 
Samson,  he  was  shorn  of  the  locks  in  which  his  strength 
lay,  bound  hited  and  foot,  and  delivered  over  to  his 
enemies.  Because  he  could  cot  bear  perpetual  imprison- 
memt  he  had  renounced  his  faith,  and  denied  his  Lord. 
And  now,  without  the  faith  he  had  renounced,  without 
the  Lord  he  had  denied,  he  mutt  bear  it.  It  told  upon 
him  as  it  would  have  told  on  nine  men  out  of  ten,  per- 
haps on  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred.  Hia  mind  lost 
its  activity,  its  vigour,  its  tone.  It  became,  in  time, 
almost  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others. 

And  then  the  Dominican  monk,  Fray  Ricanlo,  brought 
his  powerful  intellect  and  his  strong  will  to  bear  upon 
him.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  superiors  (he  was  not 
prior  until  long  afterwards)  to  impart  the  terrible  story  of 
ber  husband's  arrest  to  the  Lady  of  Nuera,  with  secret 
instructions  to  ascertain  whether  her  own  fiuth  bad  been 
tampered  with.  In  his  fanatical  zeal  he  perfbrmed  a 
cruel  task  cruelly.  Yet  he  had  a  oonsdenoe,  and  its 
fault  was  not  insensibility.  When  he  heard  the  tale  of 
the  lady's  death,  a  few  days  after  his  visits  he  was  pro- 
foundly affected.  But  accustomed  to  a  religion  of 
weights  and  balances,  it  came  naturally  to  him  to  set 
one  thing  against  another,  by  way  of  making  the  scales 
even.  If  he  could  be  the  means  of  saving  the  husband's 
soul,  he  would  feel,  to  say  the  least,  much  more  com- 
fortable about  his  conduct  to  the  wife. 

He  spared  no  pains  upon  the  task  he  had  set  biin* 
self ;  and  a  measure  of  success  crowned  his  efforts. 
Having  first  reduced  the  mind  of  the  penitent  to  a  cold, 
blank  calm,  agitated  by  no  wave  of  restless  thought  or 
feeling,  he  had  at  length  the  delight  of  seeing  his  own 
image  reflected  there,  as  in  a  mirror.  He  mistook  that 
spectral  reflection  for  a  reality,  and  great  was  bis 
triumph  when,  day  by  day,  he  saw  it  move  responsive 
to  every  motion  of  his  own. 

But  the  arrest  of  his  penitent's  son  broke  in  upon  his 
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self-satisfaction.  It  seemed  as  tboagh  a  dark  doom 
hang  over  the  family,  which  even  the  father's  repent- 
ance was  powerless  to  avert.  He  wished  to  save  the 
youth,  and  he  had  tried  to  do  it  after  his  fashion  ;  bnt 
his  efforts  only  resulted  in  bringing  up  before  him  the 
pale  accusing  face  of  the  Lady  of  Nuera,  and  in  inte-  * 
resting  him  more  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge  in  the 
impenitent  heretic,  who  seemed  to  him  snch  a  strange 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  obstinacy.  Surely  the  father's 
influence  would  prevail  with  the  son,  originally  a  much 
less  courageous  and  determined  character,  and  now 
already  wrought  upon  by  a  long  period  of  loneliness  and 
suffering. 

Perhaps  also—monk,  fanatic,  and  inquisitor  though 
he  was— the  pleasantness  of  trying  the  experiment,  and 
cheering  thereby  the  last  days  of  the  pious  and  docile 
penitent,  his  own  especial  convert, ^weighed  a  little 
with  him ;  for  he  was  still  a  man.  Moreover,  like  many 
hard  men,  he  was  capable  of  great  kindness  towards 
those  whom  he  liked.  And,  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  conscience,  he  liked  his  penitent;  whilst,  rather 
in  spite  of  his  conscience,  he  liked  his  penitent's  son. 

Carlos  did  not  trouble  himself  overmuch  about  the 
prioi's  motives.  He  was  too  content  in  his  new-found 
joy,  too  engrossed  in  his  absorbing  task— the  concern 
and  occupation  of  his  every  hour,  almost  of  his  every 
moment.  He  was  as  one  who  toils  patiently  to  clear 
away  the  moss  and  lichen  that  has  grown  over  a  memo- 
rial stone;  that  he  may  bring  out  once  more,  in  all  their 
freshness,  the  precious  words  engraven  upon  it  The 
inscription  was  there,  and  there  it  had  been  always  (so 
he  told  himself) ;  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  remove 
that  which  covered  and  obscured  it 

He  had  his  reward.  Life  returned,  first  through  love 
for  him,  to  the  heart;  then,  through  the  heart,  to  the 
brain.  Not  rapidly  and  with  tingling  pain,  as  it  returns 
to  a  frozen  limb,  but  gradually  and  insensibly,  as  it 
comes  to  the  dry  trees  in  spring. 

But,  in  the  trees,  life  shows  itself  first  in  the  extremis 
ties;  it  is  slowest  in  appearing  in  those  parts  which 
are  really  nearest  the  sources  of  all  life.  So  the  peni- 
tent's interest  in  other  subjects,  and  his  care  for  them, 
revived;  yet  in  one  thing,  the  greatest  of  all  these,  seemed 
lacking  stilL  There  did  not  return  the  spiritual  light 
and  life,  which  Carlos  could  not  doubt  he  had  enjoyed 
in  past  days.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  would  startle 
his  son  by  unexpected  reminiscences,  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  the  truth  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much. 
He  would  occasionally  interrupt  Carlos,  when  he  was 
repeating  to  him  passages  from  the  Testament,  to  tell 
him  ''  something  Don  Rodrigo  said  about  that,  when  he 
expounded  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."  But  these 
were  only  like  the  rich  flowers  that  surprise  the  explorer 
amidst  the  tangled  weeds  of  a  waste  ground,  showing 
that  a  carefully  tended  garden  has  flourished  there  once 
— very  long  ago. 

^  It  is  not  that  I  desire  him  above  all  things  to  hold 
this  doctrine  or  that,"  thought  Carlos ;  ''  I  desire  him 
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to  find  Christ  again,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  love,  as  doubt- 
less he  did  in  the  old  days.  And  surely  he  will,  since 
Christ  found  him— chose  him  for  his  own  even  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

But  in  order  to  bring  this  about,  perhaps  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  faded  colours  of  his  soul  should  be  steeped 
in  the  strong  and  bitter  waters  of  a  great  agony,  that 
they  might  regain  thereby  their  full  freshness. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

EL  DORADO  rOUSrn  AQAIX. 

"  And  eTorjr  power  was  used,  and  eveiy  art, 
To  bend  to  falaehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Aaaailed,  In  patience  it  received  theahock. 
Soft  as  the  ware,  unbroken  as  the  rock." 

Chabob. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  father?"  Carlos  asked  one 
morning. 

Don  Juan  had  produced  from  some  private  receptacle 
a  small  ink-horn,  and  was  moistening  its  long  dried 
contents  with  water. 

^  I  was  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  write  down 
somewhat,"  he  said. 

"But  whereto  will  ink  serve  us  without  pen  and 
paper?" 

The  penitent  smiled ;  and  presently  pulled  out  from 
within  his  pallet  a  little  faded  writing-book,  and  a  pen 
that  looked — what  it  was— more  than  twenty  years  old. 

'*  Long  ago,"  he  said,  <*  I  used  to  be  weary,  weary  ot 
sitting  idle  all  the  day ;  so  I  bribed  one  of  the  lay  brothers 
with  my  last  ducat  to  bring  me  this,  only  that  I  miglit 
set  down  therein  whatever  happened,  for  pastime." 

"  May  I  read  it,  my  father  ?" 

"  And  welcome,  if  thou  wilt ;"  and  he  gave  the  book 
into  the  hand  of  his  son.  "  At  first,  as  you  see,  there 
be  many  things  written  therein.  I  cannot  tell  what 
they  are  now ;  I  have  forgotten  them  all ;  but  I  suppose 
I  thought  them,  or  felt  them — once.  Or  sometimes  the 
brethren  would  come  to  visit  me,  and  talk^  and  I  would 
write  down  what  they  sud  afterwards.  But  by  degrees 
I  set  down  less  and  less  in  it.  Many  days  passed  in 
which  I  wrote  nothing,  because  nothing  was  to  write. 
Nothing  evjBr  happened." 

Carlos  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  the  little 
book.  The  records  of  his  father's  earlier  prison  life  he 
scanned  with  great  interest  and  with  deep  emotion; 
but  coming  rather  suddenly  upon  the  last  entry,  he 
could  not  forbear  a  smile.    He  read  aloud : 

"  *  A  feast  day.  Had  a  capon  for  dinner,  and  a 
measure  of  red  wine.' " 

.  *<  Did  I  not  judge  well,"  asked  the  father,  "  that  it 
was  time  to  give  over  writing,  when  I  could  stoop  low 
enough  to  record  such  trifles  ?  Yes ;  I  think  I  can 
recall  the  bitterness  of  heart  with  which  I  laid  the  book 
aside.  I  despised  myself  for  what  I  wrote  therein ;  and 
yet  I  had  nothing  else  to  write — would  never  have  any- 
thing else,  I  thought.  But  now  Qod  has  given  me  my 
son.    I  will  write  that  down." 
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Looking  np,  after  a  little  while,  from  his  self-imposed 
task,  he  ask^,  with  an  air  of  perplexity— 

''  Bat  when  was  it  ?  How  long  is  it  since  yoa  came 
here,  Carlos?" 

Carlos  in  his  torn  was  perplexed*  The  quiet  days  had 
glided  on  swiftly  and  noiselessly,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

'*  To  me  it  seems  to  have  been  all  one  long  Sabbath," 
he  said.  '^  Bat  let  me  think.  The  summer  heats  had 
not  come  ;  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  March  or 
April — April,  perhaps.  I  remember  thinking  I  had 
been  just  two  years  in  prison." 

'*And  now  it  is  growing  cool  again.  I  suppose  it 
may  liave  been  four  months-^ six  months  ago.  What 
think  you  ?" 

Carlos  thought  it  nearer  the  latter  period  than  the 
former. 

^'I  believe  we  have  been  visited  six  times  by  the 
brethren,"  he  said.    **  No ;  only  five  times." 

These  visits  of  inspection  had  been  made  by  command 
of  the  prior— himself  absent  from  Seville  on  important 
business  during  most  of  the  time —and  the  result  had 
been  duly  reported  to  him.  The  monks  to  whom  the 
duty  had  been  deputed  were  aged  and  respectable 
members  of  the  community ;  in  fact,  the  only  persons 
in  the  monastery  who  were  acquainted  with  Don  Juan*s 
real  name  and  history.  It  was  their  opinion  that 
matters  were  progressing  favourably  with  theprisoner^ 
They  found  the  penitent  as  usual— docile,  obedient, 
submissive,  only  more  inclined  to  converse  than  for- 
merly ;  and  they  thought  the  young  man  very  gentle 
and  courteous,  grateful  for  the  smallest  kindness,  and 
ready  to  listen  attentively,  and  with  apparent  interest, 
to  everything  that  was  said. 

For  more  definite  results  the  prior  was  content  to 
wait :  he  had  great  faith  in  waiting.  Still,  even  to  him 
six  months  seemed  long  enough  for  the  experiment  he 
was  trying.  At  the  end  of  that  time— which  happened 
to  be  the  day  after  the  conversation  just  related — he 
himself  made  a  visit  to  the  prisoners. 

Both  most  warmly  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
singular  grace  he  had  shown  them.  Carlos,  whose 
health  Jiad  greatly  improved,  said  that  he  had  not 
dreamed  so  much  earthly  happiness  could  .remain  for 
him  stilL 

"  Then,  my  son,"  said  the  prior,  "  give  evidence  of 
thy  gratitude  in  the  only  way  possible  to  thee,  or  accept- 
able to  me.  Do  not  reject  the  mercy  still  offered  thee 
by  Holy  Church.    Ask  for  reconciliation." 

"My  lord,"  replied  Carlos,  firmly,  "  I  can  but  repeat 
what  I  told  you  six  months  agone— that  is  impossible/' 

The  prior  argued,  expostulated,  threatened— in  vain. 
At  length  he  reminded  Carlos  that  he  was  already  con- 
demned to  death— the  death  of  fire ;  and  that  he  was 
now  putting  from  him  his  last  chance  of  mercy.  But 
when  he  still  remained  steadfast,  he  turned  away  from 
him  with  an  air- of  deep  disappointment,  though  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  as  one  pained  by  keen  and  unex- 
pected ingratitude. 


''  I  speak  to  thee  no  more,"  he  said.  "  I  beFieve 
there  is  in  thy  father's  heart  some  little  spark,  not  only 
of  natural  feeling,  but  of  the  grace  of  God.  I  address 
myself  to  him." 

Whether  Don  Juan  had  never  fully  comprehended 
the  statement  of  Carlos  that  he  was  under  sentence  of 
death,  or  whether  the  tide  of  emotion  caused  by  finding 
in  bim  his  own  son  had  swept  the  terrible  fact  from  his 
remembrance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  certainly 
came  to  him,  from  the  lips  of  the  prior,  as  a  dreadfal, 
unexpected  blow.  So  keen  was  bis  anguish  that  Fray 
Ricardo  himself  was  moved ;  and  the  rather,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  the  aged  and  broken  man  to  main- 
tain the  outward  self-restraint  a  younger  and  stronger 
person  might  have  done. 

More  touched  at  the  moment  by  his  father's  condition 
than  by  all  the  horrors  that  menaced  himself  Carlos 
came  to  his  side,  and  gently  tried  to  soothe  him. 

"  Cease ! "  said  the  prior,  sternly.  "  It  is  but  mock- 
ery to  pretend  sympathy  with  the  sorrow  thine  oirn 
oltttinacy  has  caused.  If  in  truth,  thou  lovest  him, 
save  him  this  cruel  paiu.  For  three  days  still,''  be 
added,  ".  the  door  of  grace  shall  stand  open  to  tliee. 
After  that  term  has  expired,  I  dare  not  promise  thy 
life."  Then  turning  to  the  agitated  father—"  If  yon 
can  make  this  unhappy  youth  hear  the  voice  of  divine 
and  human  compassion,"  he  said,  "  you  will  save  botli 
his  body  and  his  soul  alive.  You  know  how  to  send  me 
a  message.  Qod  comfort  you,  and  incline  his  heart  to 
repentance."  And  with  these  words  be  departed, 
leaving  Carlos  to  undergo  the  sharpest  trial  that  had 
come  upon  him  since  his  imprisonment. 

All  that  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  that 
followed  it,  the  two  wills  strove  together.  Prayers, 
tears,  entreaties,  seemed  to  the  agonized  father  to  fall 
on  the  strong  heart  of  his  son  like  drops  of  rain  on  the 
rock.  He  did  not  know  that  all  the  time  they  were 
fallmg  on  that  heart  like  sparks  of  living  fire ;  for 
Cfltlos,  once  so  weak,  had  learned  now  to  endure  pain, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  with  brow  and  lips  that  "gave 
no  sign."  Passing  tender  was  the  love  that  had  sprang 
up  between  those  two,  so  strangely  brought  together. 
And  now  Carlos,  by  his  own  act,  must  sever  that  sweet 
bond  —  must  leave  his  newly-found  father  in  a  solitade 
doubly  terrible,  where  the  feeble  lamp  of  his  life  would 
soon  go  out  in  obscure  darkness.  Was  not  this  bitter- 
ness enough,  without  the  anguish  of  seeing  that  father 
bow  his  white  head  before  him,  and  teach  his  aged  Ii{« 
words  of  broken,  passionate  entreaty  that  his  son—hi^ 
one  earthly  treasure— would  not  forsake  him  thus  ? 

"  My  father,"  Carlos  said  at  last,  as  they  sat  together 
in  the  moonlight,  for  their  light  had  gone  out  un- 
heeded—" my  father,  you  have  often  told  me  that  my 
face  is  like  my  mother's." 

"  Ay  de  mi !"  moaned  the  penitent —"and  truly  it 
is.  Is  that  why  it  must  leave  me  as  hers  did  ?  Ay  de 
mi,  Costanza  mia !    Ay  de  mi,  my  son !" 

"  Father,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  to  escape  what  anguish 
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of  mind  or  body  would  you  set  your  seal  to  a  Calsehood 
told  to  her  dishonour  ?" 

"Boy,  how  can  you  ask  1  Never ! — nothing  could 
force  me  to  that"  And  fh>m  the  faded  eye  there  shot 
a  glance  almost  like  the  fire  of  old  days. 

"  Father,  there  is  One  I  love  better  than  ever  yon 
loved  her.  Not  to  save  myself,  not  even  to  save  yon, 
from  this  bitter  pain,  can  I  deny  Him  or  dishonour  His 
name.  Father,  I  cannot  1 — Though  this  is  worse  than 
the  torture,''  he  added. 

The  anguish  of  the  last  words  pierced  to  the  very 
core  of  the  old  man's  heart  He  said  no  more ;  but  he 
covered  his  face,  and  wept  long  and  passionately,  as  a 
man  weeps  whose  heart  is  broken,  and  who  has  no 
longer  any  power  left  him  to  struggle  agunst  his 
doom. 

Their  last  meal  lay  untasted.  Some  wine  had  formed 
part  of  it ;  and  this  Carlos  now  brought,  and,  with  a 
few  gentle,  loving  words,  offered  to  his  father.  Don 
Juan  put  it  aside,  but  drew  his  son  closer,  and  looked 
at  him  in  the  moonlight  long  and  earnestly. 

''  How  can  I  give  thee  up  ?"  he  murmured. 

As  Carlos  sought  to  return  his  gaze,  it  flashed  for  the 
first  time  across  his  mind  that  his  father  was  changed. 
He  looked  older,  feebler,  more  wan  than  he  had  done  at 
his  coming.  Was  the  newly-awakened  spirit  wearing 
out  the  body  ?    He  said,— 

"  It  may  be,  my  father,  that  Ctod  will  not  call  yon  to 
the  trial.  Perhaps  months  may  elapse  before  they 
arrange  another  Auto." 

How  calmly  he  could  speak  of  it;  for  he  had  forgotten 
hiipself.  Courage,  with  him,  always  had  its  root  in  self- 
forgetting  love. 

Don  Juan  caught  at  the  gleam  of  hope,  though  not 
exactly  as  Carlos  intended.  "Ay,  truly,"  he  said, 
*^  many  things  may  happen  before  then." 

"  And  nothing  can  happen  save  at  the  will  of  Him 
who  loves  and  cares  for  us.  Let  us  trust  him,  my  be- 
loved father.  He  will  not  allow  us  to  be  tempted  above 
that  we  are  able  to  bear.  For  he  is  good — oh,  how 
good !— to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him.  Long  ago  I  be- 
lieved that;  but  since  he  has  honoured  me  to  suffer  for 
him,  once  and  again  have  I  proved  it  true,  true  as  life 
or  death.  Father,  I  once  thought  the  strongest  thing 
on  earth—- that  which  reached  deepest  into  our  nature— 
was  pain.  But  I  have  lived  to  learn  that  his  love  is 
stronger,  his  peace  is  deeper,  than  all  pain." 

With  many  such  words — words  of  faith,  and  hope, 
and  tenderness  —  did  he  soothe  his  weary,  broken- 
hearted father.  And  at  last,  though  not  till  towards 
morning,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  lie  down  and 
seek  the  rest  he  so  sorely  needed. 

Then  came  his  own  hour;  the  hoar  of  bitter,  lonely 
conflict.  He  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  thought,  to 
the  expeetationf  of  a  silent,  peaceful  death  within  the 
prison  Walls.  Be  had  hoped,  nay,  certainly  believed, 
that  in  the  slow  hours  of  some  quiet  day  or  night,  un- 
distingnished  from  other  days  and  nights,  Qod's  mes-* 


senger  would  steal  noiselessly  to  his  gloomy  eeU,  and 
heart  and  brain  would  thrill  with  rapture  at  the 
summons,  "  The  Master  calleth  thee." 

Now,  indeed,  it  was  true  that  the  Master  called  him. 
But  he  called  him  to  go  to  him  through  the  scornful 
gaze  of  ten  thousand  eyes;  through  reproach,  and  shame, 
and  mockery;  the  hideous  zamarra  and  carroza;  the  long 
agony  of  the  Auto,  spun  out  from  daybreak  till  mid- 
night; and,  last  of  all,  through  the  torture  of  the  doom 
of  fire.  How  could  he  bear  it  ?  Sharp  were  the  pangs 
of  fear  that  wrung  his  heart,  and  dread  was  the  struggle 
that  followed. 

It  was  over  at  last  Raising  to  the  cold  moonlight 
a  steadfast  though  sorrowful  face,  Carlos  murmured 
audibly,  "  What  time  I  am  afraid  I  will  put  my  trust 
in  thee.  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  whitherso- 
ever thou  wilt;  only— with  thee." 

He  woke,  late  the  following  morning,  from  tiie  sleep  of 
exhaustion  to  the  painful  consciousness  of  something 
terrible  to  come  upon  him.  But  he  was  soon  roused 
from  thoughts  of  self  by  seeing  his  father  kneel  before 
the  crucifix,  not  quietly  reciting  his  appointed  penance, 
but  uttering  broken  words  of  prayer  and  lamentation, 
accompanied  by  bitter  weeping.  As  far  as  he  could 
gather,  the  burden  of  the  cry  was  this,  "  Qod  help  me ! 
God  forgive  me !  /  have  lost  it/"  Over  and  over  again 
did  he  moan  those  piteous  words,  "  I  have  lost  it,"  as  if 
they  were  the  burden  of  some  dreary  song.  They 
seemed  to  contain  the  sum  of  all  his  sorrow. 

Carlos,  yearning  to  comfort  him,  still  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  interrupt  him  then.  He  waited  quietly  until 
they  were  both  ready  for  their  usual  reading  or  repeti- 
tion of  Scripture;  for  Carlos,  every  morning,  either  read 
from  the  Book  of  Hours  to  his  father,  or  recited  passages 
from  memory,  as  suited  his  inclination  at  the  time. 

He  knew  idl  the  Gospel  of  John  by  heart  And  this 
day  he  began  irith  those  blessed  words,  dear  in  all  ages 
to  the  tried  and  sorrowing,  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in*  me.  In  my 
Fathei^s  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'^ 
He  continued  without  pause  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  "  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  that 
in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

Then  once  more  Don  Juan  ntt0red  that  cry  of  bitter 
pain,  "  Ay  de  mi !  I  have  lost  it ! " 

Carlos  thought  he  understood  him  now.  "  Lost  that 
peace,  my  father?"  he  questioned  gently. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"But  it  is  in  Him.  '  In  me  ye  might  have  peace.' 
And  him  you  have,"  said  Carlos. 

Don  Juan  drew  his'  hand  across  his  brow,  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  then  said  slowly,  "I  will  try  to  tell 
yon  how  it  is  with  me.  There  is  one  thing  I  could  do, 
even  yet;  one  path  left  open  to  my  footsteps  in  which 
none  could  part  us.— What  hinders  my -refusing  to  per- 
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form  my  penance,  and  boldly  taking  my  stand  beside 
thee,  Carlos?" 

Carlos  started,  flushed,  grew  pale  again  with  emotion. 
He  had  not  dreamed  of  this,  and  his  heart  shrank  from 
it  in  terror.  "My  beloved  father !"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "But  no — Qod  has  not  called  you. 
Each  one  of  us  must  wait  to  see  his  guiding  hand." 

"  Once  I  could  have  done  it  bravely,  nay,  joyfully," 
said  the  penitent  "  Not  now,**  And  there  wu  a 
silence. 

At  last  Don  Juan  resumed,  "  My  boy,  thy  courage 
shames  my  weakness.  What  hast  thou  seen,  what  dost 
thou  see,  that  makes  this  thing  possible  to  thee  V* 

"  My  father  knows.  I  see  Him  who  died  for  me,  who 
rose  again  for  me,  who  lives  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  to 
intercede  for  me." 

"Forme?*' 

"Tes;  it  is  this  thought  that  gives  strength  and 
peace." 

"  Peace— which  I  have  lost  for  ever." 

"Not  for  ever,  my  honoured  father.  No;  you  are 
his,  and  of  such  it  is  written, '  Neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.'  Though  your  tired  hand 
has  relaxed  its  grasp  of  him,  his  has  never  ceased  to 
hold  you,  and  never  can  cease." 

"  I  was  at  peace  and  happy  long  ago,  when  I  believed, 
as  Don  Rodrigo  said,  that  I  was  justified  by  faith  in  him." 

"Once  justified,  justified  for  ever,"  said  Carlos. 

"Don  Rodrigo  used  to  say  so  too,  but— I  cannot 
understand  it  now,"  and  a  look  of  perplexity  passed  over 
his  face. 

Carlos  spoke  more  simply.  "No?  Then  come  to 
him  now^  my  father,  just  as  if  you  had  never  come 


before.  Tou  may  not  know  that  yon  are  justified;  yon 
know  well  that  you  are  weary  and  heavy  laden.  And 
to  such  he  says,  *  Come.'  He  says  it  with  outstretched 
arms,  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  tenderness.  He  is 
as  willing  to  save  you  from  sin  and  sorrow  as  yon  are 
this  honr  to  save  me  from  pain  and  death.  Only,  ycu 
cannot,  and  he  can." 

"  Come- that  is,  believe  ?  " 

"  It  is  believe,  and  more.  Come,  as  your  heart  came 
out  to  mine,  and  mine  to  yon,  when  we  knew  the  great 
bond  between  us.  But  with  far  stronger  trust  and 
deeper  love;  for  be  is  more  than  son  or  father.  He 
fulfils  all  relationships,  satisfies  all  wants." 

"  But  then,  what  of  those  long  years  in  which  I  for- 
got him?" 

"  They  were  but  adding  to  the  sum  of  sin;  sin  that 
he  has  pardoned,  has  washed  away'  for  ever  in  his 
blood." 

At  that  point  the  conversation  dropped,  and  days 
passed  ere  it  was  renewed.  Don  Juan  was  unnsnally 
silent;  very  tender  to  his  son,  making  no  complaint,  but 
often  weeping  quietly.  Carlos  thought  it  best  to  leave 
Qod  to  deal  with  him  directly,  so  he  only  prayed  for 
him  and  with  him,  repeated  precious  Scripture  words, 
and  sometimes  sung  for  him  the  psalms  and  hymns  of 
the  Church. 

But  one  evening,  to  the  affectionate  "Qood  night" 
always  exchanged  by  the  son  and  father  with  the  sense 
that  many  more  might  not  be  left  to  them,  Don  Juan 
added,  "  Rejoice  with  me,  my  son ;  for  I  think  that  I 
have  found  again  the  thing  that  I  lost — 

'  El  Dorado 
Yo  M  trovado.*" 


SILEirCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  TO  GREAT  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

ELEVENTH    ARTICLE. 


NE  of  the  great — perhaps  the  greatest 
— evils  of  the  ancient  world  was 
slavery,  and  the  slave-trade.  Yet 
this  great  evil  is  not  directly  con- 
demned either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
Neither  the  Jew  nor  the  Christian  is  required  to 
renounce  the  holding  of  his  fellowmen  in  slavery, 
or  trading  in  men.  This  silence  has  been  cited 
as  the  approval  of  an  evil  of  which  Wesley  well 
said.  That  it  contained  in  it  the  sum  of  all  human 
villanies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
laws  and  precepts  of  Moses,  or  to  compare  those 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  with  their  republication 
in  Deuteronomy,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  without 
seeing  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  law 


and  its  changes  to  discourage  slavery,  mitigate 
its  worst  evils,  and  prepare  for  its  abolition. 

The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  proclaimed  as  the 
right  of  the  slave.  If  a  master  or  mistress,  in 
passion,  struck  out  an  eye,  or  even  the  tooth,  of 
a  slave — ^that  is,  inflicted  the  smallest  mntiktion 
— for  his  tooth's  sake  the  slave  was  to  go  free. 
This  was  Jewish  law  at  a  time  when  the  world's 
law  was  against  the  slave  and  for  the  master  only ; 
when  Greek  held  Greek  in  bondage,  and  knew 
no  alternative  in  war  between  putting  their  Greek 
as  well  as  barbarian  captives  to  death,  or  enslav- 
ing them  for  life. 

So  effectually  had  the  Mosaic  law  worked  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  slavery  on  Jewish  soil, 
that  in  the  four  Evangelists  we  cannot  recall  an 
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allusion  to  slavery  as  an  existing  social  fact  in 
oar  Lord's  journeys.  The  same  thing  is  notice- 
able in  Josephus,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Attica 
Lad  its  three  hundred  thousand  slaves  to  thirty 
thousand  freemen ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  so 
full  of  slaves  that»  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Senate  to  distinguish  them  by  a  peculiar  dress, 
the  proposal  was  rejected  from  the  fear  that  it 
would  only  discover  to  them  their  superior  num- 
bers and  strength. 

Our  Lord  commands  his  disciples  to  go  into 
all  the  world  preaching  his  gospel  They  pro> 
claimed  bond  and  free,  male  and  female,  to  be 
one  before  the  gospel  ;  one  in  their  common 
origin,  and  one  in  their  common  salvation.  For 
the  meanest  slave  the  Saviour  died  and  rose 
again.  His  voice  was  unto  man  as  man,  without 
respect  of  persons.  This  was  new  language,  that 
boded  great  practical  changes,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  them.  Still,  both  our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples are  eUaU  as  to  the  great  wrong  of  slavery 
and  of  '^lave-trading.  Paul  sees  everywhere  in 
his  travels  its  cruelties,  its  degradations,  and 
temptations  both  to  master  and  slave ;  yet,  though 
carrying  in  his  hand  Heaven's  great  healer  for  our 
moral  and  social  evils,  he  never  applies  it  directly 
and  specially  to  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  In  the 
city  of  Rome  he  meets  with  the  runaway  slave  of 
one  of  his  converts.  '  Onesimus  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, and  makes  himself  useful  to  Paul  in  his 
imprisonment  there ;  yet  he  sends  him  back  to 
Lis  master,  calliog  him  to  his  old  master  "  a 
brother  beloved,"  yet  a  slave,  and  so  to  remain. 
""  A  man  may  hold  his  tongue,"  says  the  proverb, 
''at  a  wrong  time."  Was  this  an  occasion  for 
Paul  to  be  silent  as  to  slavery  f     - 

Yes !  apostolic  Christianity  sowed  the  seeds  of 
freedom  to  the  world's  slaves  and  oppressed,  but 
did  not  seek  to  reap  at  once  the  fruits.  Li  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  see  the 
Christian  Church,  though  it  never  preached  a 
crusade  against  slavery,  helping  onward  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  One  of  the  saints  in  the 
Roman  Calendar,  Winifred,  has  his  place  there 
in  honour  of  his  exertions  to  put  an  end  to  the 
white  slave  markets  held  at  Bristol  in  the  ninth 
century ;  the  very  city  where  Clarkson  encoun- 
tered such  opposition  in  his  efforta  to  discover 
and  expose  the  horrors  of  the  African  slave-trade 


in  the  opening  of  this  century.  Whatever  were 
the  shortcomings  of  Rome  in  the  instruction  ot 
the  people,  in  her  worst  times  that  Church  was 
the  friend  of  the  serf,  and  by  freeing  those  of  the 
Church,  showed  the  barons  an  example  which,  in 
dying,  they  often  imitated.  So  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  present  nations  of  Europe 
were  forming  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, we  see  modem  society  shaping  itself  into 
that  broader  basis  of  freedom  on  which  our 
modem  civilization  is  built  Thus  writes  Ore- 
gory  in  a  preamble  to  an  Act  of  Emancipation : — 

*'  Since  the  Redeemer  and  Creator  of  the 
world  made  himself  incarnate  in  the  form  of 
humanity,  in  order  to  break  the  chain  of  our 
slavery  by  his  grace,  and  to  restore  us  to  our 
pristine  liberty,  it  is  well  and  wise  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  original  liberty  to  men  whom  nature 
has  made  free,  and  whom  the  laws  of  men  have 
bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  servitude.'*' 

The  religious  orders  of  the  Redemptionists 
were  the  Emancipation  Societies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  promoting  negotiations  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  procuring  the  deliverance  of  Christian 
slaves  from  the  Moors,  Turks,  and  Saracens. 
Whoever  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  any  part  of 
Christendom,  got  information  of  a  kinsman  cap- 
tured and  held  in  bondage,  applied  to  one  of 
those  religious  houses,  who,  by  their  vows,  were 
engaged  to  beg,  or  procure  in  any  way  the 
redemption  of  their  'Christian  brother,  even  to 
offering  one  of  their  own  number  in  exchange. 

Thus  silently,  but  surely,  the  European  serfs 
were  receiving  their  emancipation  under  the 
power  of  Christian  sentiment;  so  silently,  that 
Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  in  his  ''Lives  of  the 
Chancellors  of  England,"  that  English  lawyers 
cannot  determine  when  serfdom  ceased  in  Eng- 
land, and  ascribe  its  extinction  not  to  statute  law, 
but  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion. 

Would  not  an  open.  New  Testament  denuncia- 
tion of  slavery  have  hastened  its  extinction,  and 
delivered  the  path  of  human  progress  all  the 
sooner  from  one  great  obstractioh  ?  It  is  Ood's 
way  in  all  his  successive  revelations,  and  especi- 
ally in  lus  last,  to  sow  first  right  prindples,  gradu- 
ally to  ripen  and  shed  abroad  their  f  mits.    "  Wheat 

*  Oreg.  Ep.  Ti.  12,  m  quoted  bj  HonUlembert  in  his  "  3Ionks 
of  the  West" 
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is  better  than  bread."  The  New  Testament,  says 
a  late  writer,  gives  us  wheat  rather  than  bread, 
knowing  that  men  can  torn  it  into  bread  or  keep 
it  still  as  seed,  according  to  their  need.*  Gospel 
principles  never  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  do  their 
appointed  work,  making  straight  whatever  is 
crooked.  Who  can  doubt  that  Paul,  observing 
both  at  Corinth  and  Borne  the  enslaved  condition 
of  many  of  his  converts,  deeply  commiserated 
their  lot,  and  longed  for  their  deliverance,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  used  all  his  influence 
to  soften  their  condition  wherever  his  influence 
and  interposition  would  not  add  to  their  sufier- 
ings.  So  suspicious  and  cruel  was  the  Eoman 
master,  that,  if  the  owner  of  slaves  was  found 
dead,  all  his  slaves,  numbering  hundreds,  were 
put  to  death;  a  sacriflce  which  the  Senate  refused 
to  forbid  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Tacitus  of 
four  hundred  being  thus  aacriflced.  Amidst  such 
cruelties  and  injustice  Paul  is  silent,  possessing 
his  soul  in  patience,  or  only  stimulated  by  such 
sights  to  sow  more  diligently  that  gospel  which, 
since  his  day,  has  gone  so  near  to  wipe  away  the 
reproach  of  slavery  from  our  race,  and  will  yet 
wipe  away  many  kindred  social  evils.  With 
something  of  wonder  we  now  think  of  John 
Newton,  one  of  the  worthies  of  last  centuiy, 
sitting  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship  reading  his  Bible, 
unrebuked  by  his  conscience  or  Bible,  though 
on  his  wa7  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  Those  that  come  after  us  will  probably 
look  back  with  like  wonder  at  our  toleration  and 
apathetic  indifference  to  evils  that  weigh  as 
heavily  as  ancient  slavery  on  the  welfare  of 
society.  The  time  will  come  when  more  of  the 
gospel  wheat  will  be  turned  into  bread  for  im- 
mediate use,  as  the  staff  of  a  still  higher  social 
life  in  the  ages  to  come. 

SILENCE  AS  TO  THE  GLADIATORIAL  SHOWS. 

Who  can  doubt  the  loathing  and  abhorrence 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  at  the  cruelties  witnessed  by 
thousands  in  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre ! 
In  these  the  Roman  populace  found  their  intensest 
enjoyments,!  and  the  emperors  increased  their 


*  JuUtuT  Har,  one  of  whose  Mrmons  U  entitled,  "Wheat  is 
better  than  bread." 

t  The  Vestal  Virgins  had  a  seat  of  honour  appropriated  to  them 
in  the  Coloasenm. — Ste  Leck}f$  "HUiory  0/ European  Moral*.** 


popularity  by  presenting  hundreds  of  hnmao 
victims  to  be  thus  slaughtered.  Tet  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  no  warning  is  addressed  to  the 
Christian  converts  against  sports  so  fascinating  to 
those  that  had  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Amidst  this 
silence  the  spread  of  Chiistianity  was  preparing 
for  their  extinction.  Though  the  apostles  are 
silent,  their  sUence  became  speech  in  after  days, 
and  these  sports  were  denounced  by  Christian 
preachers  and  writers  with  unqualified  vehemence. 
The  Christian  poet  Prudentius  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  emperor  to  suppress  them.  In 
404  A.B.,  under  Honorius,  an  Asiatic  monk,  hy 
name  Telemachus,  rushed  into  the  arena  to  part 
the  combatants.  He  perished*  beneath  a  shower 
of  stones  flung  by  the  angry  spectators;  but  his 
death  led  to  their  final  abolition,  and  therein  to 
oiie  of  the  great  triumphs  of  Christianity.  They 
sank  into  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  even  these 
were  abolished  in  the  seventh  century  by  the 
Council  of  Trulla* 

There  are  some  still  living  in  Scotland  who  can 
recall  the  cock-fighting  of  our  schools  at  Candle- 
mas.    The  parish  school,  and  sometimes  even 
the  area  of  the  parish  church,  was  the  scene  of 
these  conflicts ;  the  master  carrying  off  the  dead 
and  dying  as  his  perquiuta     This  was  said  to 
have  been  the  £etvourite  sport  last  century  of 
Mackenzie,  the  author  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling,*' 
an  amusement  we  should  now  esteem  as  unmanly 
and  brutal,  and  which,  along  with  bull-baiting 
dog -fighting,   and    pugilism,   have  almost  dis- 
appeared under  the  silent  power  of  the  gospel. 
Even  the  duel,  so  prevalent  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  has  almost  disappeared,  though  long 
sustained  by  sentiments  of  false  honour.    The 
gospel  does  not  so  much,  as  name  them;  yet  it 
undermines  them  by  purifying  and  refining  our 
natures  after  our  great  Example,  as  surely  as  tbe 
washing  of  the  daily  tide  undermines  the  sea-cliff 
and  crumbles  it  into  sand.     When  will  the  dnel 
between  nations  also  disappear  f 


*  It  was  in  365  A.D.,  immedlAfce^y  after  the  convocation  of  the 
Cbnndl  of  Nice,  that  the  first  edict  in  the  Boman  Empire  ws> 
issned  oondemnator7  of  the  giadiatorial  shows.— ^ce  Udnt* 
"  HUlary  ofJBvropean  MorcUa,"  toL  li  40. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  record  of  any  wUd  beast  combats  smonj 
the  Jews,  and  the  rabbinical  writers  are  said  to  be  remszkabl«^  s> 
Moses  is,  for  the  inculcaUon  of  kindness  to  the  animsla- vol 
lil7& 
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"  God's  mill  grinds  very  slowlj. 
But  it  grinds  verj  small ; 
And  at  last  it  will  have  all.* 


Many  are  tbe  seeds'  of  moral  progress  in  Chris- 
tian society  that  still  await  development  They 
lie  in  our  Bibles,  not  unread,  but  unthought  of 
save  by  the  few.  Their  time  has  not  come,  and 
the  conditions  are  not  yet  which  wOl  render  them 
firuitfuL  At  present  they  are  like  a  wheel  re- 
volving in  the  air,  unattached  to  its  proper  or 
its  highest  worL  It  has  been  observed  that 
men  do  not  so  much  act  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples, as  up  to  their  times,  and  up  to  what  men 
expect  of  them.  This  is  but  too  true;  yet  he 
were  a  shallow  thinker  who  should  thence 
conclude  that  men  are  not  therefore  influenced 
by  their  principles,  and  attain  to  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  than  they  should  otherwise  have 
reached.  So  long  as  there  is  felt  to  be  any  reality 
in  our  religion,  and  it  retains  any  power  over  us, 
the  standard .  of  duty  tends  to  rise  on  all  the 
great  occasions  of  life  both  in  the  family  and 
in  the  Church  and  nation;  and  whenever  our 
Christian  enthusiasm  rises,  the  sense  of  duty  is 
enlarged  and  intensified  up  to  a  higher  mea- 
sure. "  I  am  come,"  says  our  Lord,  *'  that  they 
may  have  life,  and  that  they  may  have  it  more 
abundantly."  Judge  Blackstone  was  wont  to 
encourage  Howard  to  go  forward  with  his  work 
of  reforming  our  jails  in  spite  of  the  apathy  of 
city  magistrates  and  country  justices.  '  Every 
year  the  evils  he  sought  to  reform  were  seen  to 
be  more  real,  and  their  reform  more  urgent 
Apathy  was  at  length  aroused,  and  hostility  dis- 
armed. Jail  fevers  occasionally  broke  out  both 
on  judges  and  juries  to  aid  his  arguments.  The 
light  and  air  of  heaven  were  at  length  admitted 
to  our  prisons,  and  from  being  physically  and 
morally  the  pest-houses  of  the  nation,,  they  have 
become  real  reformatories  and  bettering  houses. 
The  example  has  spread  over  Europe  and  America. 
Governments  now  feel  that  they  have  other  duties 
to  society  and  its  criminal  than  that  of  punish- 
ing him  or  safely  keeping  his  person — to  restore 
him,  if  possible,  to  society  a  better  man.  These  and 
other  evils  of  our  social  state  will  give  Way  before 
the  rise  and  progress  of  intelligence  and  Christian 
feeling  as  surely,  yea,  more  surely  than  if  they  had 
been  named  and  sumamed  in  the  New  Testament 


Those  that  see  the  wisdom  of  the  silence  as  to 
slavery  and  gladiatorial  sports,  will  experience 
little  difficulty  in  comprehending  why  our  Lord 
says  so  little  of  the  Herod  of  his  time,  the  ruler 
of  whom  Augustus  said,  "  That  he  would  rather 
be  Herod's  swine  than  Herod's  sons;"  and  why 
Paul  is  silent  as  to  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero  when 
at  Rome.  It^as  for  a  Tacitus  to  break  silence 
and  give  us  the  Nero  of  history.  Paul  enjoins 
obedience  to  the  ruler  such  as  he  is.  He  has 
higher  work  on  hand.  He  is  too  busy  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  new  era  which  shall  render  impos- 
sible such  rulers.  As  one  standing  at  the  source 
of  the  waters,  that  will  not  come  down  to  look 
after  the  streams  into  which  they  are  to  divide. 
So  long  as  the  fountain  wells  forth  its  higher  and 
purer  streams,  the  waters  will  make  their  way 
below.  The  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century  are 
said  to  have  taken  another  way  in  their  missions 
to  China  and  Japan,  and  in  Paraguay — ^inter- 
meddling with  politics,  commerce  and  agriculture, 
doing  what  man  can  and  ought  to  do  for  himself, 
and  in  this  have  left  a  warning  to  modem  mission- 
aries to  imitate  in  these  matters  the  wise  silence 
of  a  Paul  "  Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his 
peace,  is  counted  wise :  and  he  that  shutteth  his 
lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of  understanding  "  (Prov. 
xviL  28). 

SILENCE  AS  TO  MTSTERIBS. 

One  instance  more  of  the  divine  wisdom  of 
Scripture  silence,  and  we  close  the  series. 

It  occurs  in  the  way  in  which  Scripture  deals 
with  those  questions  which  men  are  ever  stirring, 
and  which  no  stirring  brings  nearer  to  a  solu- 
tion. 

SUence  respecting  mysteries  may  seem  some- 
thing of  a  contradiction,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  or  the  Hght  of  darkness ;  yet  it  is  the  way 
of  the  Bible  both  to  reveal  and  conceal  the  same 
truths,  giving  us  light  as  to  the  practical  side  of 
a  truth,  and  leaving  all  its  other  sides  under  the 
shade  of  perpetual  night  It  is  the  glory  of  Qod 
to  conceal  and  reveal  by  turns.  The  Jewish 
lawgiver  teUs  us  the  purpose  of  Gk>d  in  both. 

"Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God : 
but  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us 
and  our  children,  that  we  may  do  all  the  worda 
of  this  law ''  (Dcut  xxix.  29). 
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For  practical  ends  the  revelation  is  made.  For 
practical  ends  all  further  questionings  are  met 
by  silence.  But  man  is  never  long  content  to 
be  so  answered.  He  returns  anew  with  the  same 
questions,  pressing  inquiry,  making  answer  to 
himself,  or  making  shipwreck  of  all  faith  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  pass  beyond  the  allotted  bounds. 
He  forgets  "  thiskt  an  eagle  cannot  float  above  its 
own  atmosphere,"* 

In  ancient  Greece  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  where  the  water  ebbed  and 
flowed  seven  times  a  day.  So  great  a  curiosity 
attracted  many  visitors,  and,  amongst  others, 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers. 
After  studying  long  and  attentively  this  natural 
appearance,  he  was  so  mortified  at  his  inability  to 
explain  it^  that,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  which  refused  to 
reveal  its  secret  A  similar  tradition  of  man's 
restless  curiosity  is  told  of  Empedocles,  who  is 
said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of 
Mount  Etna  in  despair  of  solving  the  mystery  of 
its  internal  fires. 

In  matters  so  much  within  our  limits,  as  the 
ebbings  and  fiowings  of  the  sea,  and  the  volcanic 
fires  of  our  globe,  curiosity  is  the  discovery  ship 
that  still  presses  onwards.  Where  even  a  Franklin 
and  a  Livingstone  have  not  gone,  their  successors 
may  find  the  way  and  lift  the  veil  from  some 
more  of  the  secrets  of  our  globe.  But  it  is 
different  with  the  secrets  of  that  world  which  is 
not  given  to  man  to  keep  and  subdue.  There,  a 
fool  may  ask  more  questions  in  a  minute  than  a 
wise  man  can  answer  in  a  month.  In  the  youth 
of  each  individual,  as  in  the  youth  of  the  world, 
the  deepest  mysteries  are  the  first  to  be  assailed. 
Not  content  with  knowing  that  Qod  is,  and  our 
practical  and  personal  relations  to  him,  as  our 
Maker,  Preserver^  and  bountiful  Father,  we  begin 
to  ask  *'  What  he  is  ] "  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
the  divine  existence  before  we  have  learned  the 
mode  of  our  own.  When  the  Qreek  sage  was 
asked,  *'  What  is  Qod  1 "  he  requested  three  days 
to  consider ;  and  these  expired,  three  days  more ; 
and  still  found  that  the  more  he  thought  on  it, 
the  further  it  receded  from  his  view.  All  can 
comprehend  their  relation  to  God  as  Creator, 
Judge,  and  Saviour ;  but  when  we  pass  from  the 
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practical  to  the  speculative  —  from  God  the 
Creator  and  Judge,  to  God  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  and  the  Eternal — we  enter  into  an  ocean 
of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  in  which  we  beat 
about  in  vain  for  land  or  light  The  Creator  of 
the  universe,  like  the  sun,  is  at  once  the  great 
revealer  and  the  great  mystery  of  nature,  hidden 
in  the  excess  of  his  own  glorious  light 

Such  is  Jehovah.  The  great  revealer,  yet  in 
himself  the  great  mystery,  revealing  enough  for 
*'  reproof,  for  correction,  and  instruction  in  righte* 
ousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  for  every  good  work  ;"  yet 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  questions  as  to  what  he 
is  and  how  he  is — sending  all  such  inquirers  away 
empty,  or  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  conceit 
of  knowledge. 

Very  instructive  is  the  alternate  revelation  and 
reserve  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  New  Testament,  as 
plainly  as  the  Old,  reveals  only  one  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  many  gods  of  the  heathen ;  but 
also  reveals  that  one  God  under  the  distinction 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  This  dLi- 
tinction  is  but  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  not 
come.  Even  when  revealed,  it  is  but  one  side  of 
an  infinite  mystery  w)pch  it  concerns  us  to  know 
thus  far.  Thus  far  it  is  a  glorious  revelation; 
but  when  we  proceed  to  ask  questions,  instead  of 
taking  the  practical  use  of  that  which  is  revealed, 
and  press  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  tlie 
distinction  and  the  nature  of  the  divine  unity  and 
diversity,  the  curtain  drops— ^  Scripture  is  sUent 
It  is  a  mystery  of  which  we  can  only  speak  as 
Scripture  leads  us  by  the  hand,  and  no  farther 
than  is  needed  to  assure  us  that  the  S<»i,  oar 
Redeemer,  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  oar 
Sanctifier,  is  abo  God,  therefore  able  to  redeem 
and  sanctify  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  the 
Father  by  him.  Who  knows  not  and  feels  not 
the  difference  between  a  human  Saviour  and  a 
divine )  Who  that  flies  to  Christ  for  peace  and 
a  ^  new  hope  does  not  see  in  this  mysteiy  a 
glorious  light  shed  on  the  work  of  redemption  t 
We  may  turn  to  the  dark  side  of  this  mystery,  and 
find  no  end  and  no  profit ;  but  the  moment  we  are 
in  earnest,  we  find  infinite  satisfaction  in  a  mysteiy 
that  makes  known  to  us  a  divine  Redeemer 
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The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 

the  mysterious  side  of  this  doctrine  is  the  more 

remarkable,   as    it  seems  in   conflict  with   the 

I        teaching  of  Moses  and  the  futh  of  the  patriarchs, 

opposed  to  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Judaism, 

and  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  system   of 

polytheism.     The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 

centuries  were  sensible  of  this,  yet  are  not  silent 

In  defending  it  against  Jews  and  Greeks,  they  use 

all  the  weapons  of  their  logic,  and  search  all 

creation  for  figures  and  analogies  by  which  to 

illustrate  it     Why  then  are  the  New  Testament 

writers  silent?     For  practical  ends  alone  they 

reveal  this  mystery  of  the  divine   nature,  and 

for  practical  ends  they  are  silent     *'  The  Lord  is 

in  his  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 

before  him."     No  teaching  of  the   New  Testa- 

n3eDt  is  more  frequently  reiterated  and  in  more 

varied  ways  than  the  supreme  divinity  of  our 

Lord;  and  if  men  will  persist  in  refusing  the 

practical  use  of  it  until  Qod  lay  before  them  the 

mode  of  the  divine  existence,  and  the  nature  of 

the  distinction  of  the  Unity,  it  is  at  their  own 

peril. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  mystery  of  tlt^  incarnation, 
**  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  " 
(John  L  14).  The  same  Word  of  whom  John 
had  just  said  that  "  He  was  with  Gk)d,  and  was 
God,  and  by  him  all  things  were  ma^e." 

Of  the  nature  of  the   union  we  can  know 

nothing.     The  glorious  fact  and  its  fruit  are  all 

we  need  to  know.     That  fact  gives  new  honour 

and  dignity  to  human  nature,  a  new  meaning  to 

the  life  of  man  here,  and  inspires  new  hopes  in 

the  most  fallen  and  degraded  of  our  race.     With 

what  delight  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to 

the  PhUippians,  dwells  on  this  great  fact  in  all 

its  fulness  of  detaU  I     *'  Who,  being  in  the  form 

of  Grod,  thought  it  not  robbeiy  to  be  equal  with, 

God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 

took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 

made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in 

fashion  as   a  man,   he    humbled  himself,   and 

became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 

the    cross.      Wherefore    God   also   hath   highly 

exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 

above  every  name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 

every  knee  should  bow,  of-  things  in  heaven,  and 

tilings  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and 


that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father" 
(PhiLiL6-ll) 

In  this  way  alone  does  the  most  intellectual  of 
all  the  apostles  dwell  on  tJte  Incarnation  as  a  mys- 
tery not  to  be  reasoned  on,  but  to  be  believed  in 
and  adored ;  to  fill  full  the  heart  with  gratitude  to 
Him  who  so  loved  us,  giving  us  in  himself  a  new 
object  of  love,  a  new  object  of  imitation,  a  new 
model  of  man.  All  curious  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  union  are  ignored ;  not  so  much  as 
named.  Curiosity  can  wait  until  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality.  Enough  for  man,  the 
sinner,  to  know  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.*'  The  satisfying  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature  was  but  a  Very  subordinate  end 
of  God's  revelation.  The  awakening  of  new 
affections,  of  a  new  love  and  reverence,  and  the 
giving  us  a  new  Master,  even  Christ,  were  its 
chief  end.  Some  one  has  said  that  he  found  the 
word  heart  named  eight  hundred  times  iu  the 
Bible,  the  word  soul  four  hundred  and  forty 
times,  and  the  word  head  only  eighty  times.  This 
is  no  unsuitable  indication  of  tlie  proportion  in 
which  the  gospel  of  thcf  New  Testament  seeks  its 
development  in  our  nature  in  order  to  form  anew 
our  whole  man,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work. 

Besides  those  intellectual  mysteries  which 
tempt  our  curiosity,  there  are  in  Scripture  great 
moral  mysteries  in  the  providence  and  ways  of 
God  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
in  the  Old.  God  is  revealed  as  inflicting  suffer- 
ings on  one  man,  and  even  on  whole  generations 
of  men,  for  the  sins  of  their  progenitors.  This  is  a 
great  fact  which  we  see  evexy  day.  in  the  history 
of  men  and  nations.  Those  that  reject  the  idea 
of  transmitted  sin  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  of  transmitted  sufferings.  Over  against  this 
apparent  moral  wrong  is  set  the  transmission  of 
blessings  to  men  and  nations  from  virtues  not 
their  own ;  above  all,  in  the  transmission  to  all 
that  believe  of  the  blessings  of  redemption  through 
the  merits  of  Him  who  gave  himself  a  sacrifice 
of  love  for  us.  Still,  the  moral  difficulty  is  only 
softened,  not  solved ;  the  conflict  of  ages  remains 
the  conflict  of  ages  stilL  On  a  conflict  on  which 
libraries  have  been  written  the  New  Testament  is 
silent,  or  presents  only  the  practical  side-— 
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**  Believing  what  we  cannot  prove. 
Believing  what  we  cannot  know, 
Bf  faith  and  faith  alone  embrace. 
Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  ub  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  miuio  aa  before, 
But  vaster." — Tsnktson. 

Evil  is  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a  way  of  de- 
liverance. How  it  came  in,  and  how  it  continues 
in  the  government  of  God — the  only  wise,  the 
only  good — and  how  it  is  transmitted,  may  be 
adjourned  until  we  reach  the  end  as  well  as  the 
beginning  of  our  present  dispensation.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  familiar  with  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  questions  that  came  into  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  minds.  How  briefly  he  meets  them ! 
not  by  logic,  but  by  the  simple  question, — "Is 
there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid.'' 
Or,  aa  it  is  in  the  Greek,  more  simply  still — "  Let 
it  not  be  so  I  ^'  (Rom.  ix.  14.)  His  appeal  is  to 
our  consciousness  of  ignorance  and  weakness — the 
appeal  of  a  parent  to  a  thoughtful  child  still 
under  instruction. 

At  another  time — "  Who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God  1  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus]'' 
(Rom.  ix.  20.) 

To  one  that  would  turn  his  religion  into  curi- 


ous questions,  who  asked — "  Lord,  are  there  few 
that  be  saved  1 ''  his  reply  was,  and  still  is  to  al 
such  inquirers,  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strai 
gate  "  (Luke  ziii  23) ;  that  is,  strive  to  be  ont 
of  the  few. 

We  dwell  not  on  the  reserve  in  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  interm^ate  state  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  nor 
on  the  final  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  knowledge  tbereoL 
More  had  only  unsettled  our  minds  and  unfitted 
us  for  present  duty. 

Prophecies  are  revelations  of  the  future  under 
the  veil — a  veil  so  skilfully  contrived  as  to  invite 
inquiry,  and  yet  to  baffle  interpretation  until  the 
events  draw  nigh :  so  contrived,  their  fulfihnent 
becomes  a  new  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Book  whick  contains  them.  If  easily  inter- 
preted, they  had  been  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  fulfilling  themselves.  It  is  only  as  prophecy 
becomes  history  that  the  g^ory  both  of  the  re- 
velation and  of  the  concealment  appears  another 
standing  miracle,  that  no  age  of  the  Church 
may  be  without  confirmations  of  its  faith  and 
hopes  in  Christ  o.  l 

St.  Hxusbs,  Jersst,  October  1870L 
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11  IS  parable  stauds  before  that  of  the  Pha- 
risee and  publican.  In  this  way  the  duty 
of  continual  prayer  is  first  enforced,  and 
then,  as  a  necessary  accompaniment,  there 
follows  the  parable  which  explains  the  true  basis  of 
prayer.  We  naturally  reverse  this  order  in  seeking 
a  methodical  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  prayer  as  illus- 
trated in  the  parables.  Having  seen  how  a  suppliant 
first  approaches  God  with  acceptance,  we  come  now  to 
the  further  lesson  which  our  Lord  enforced  in  this 
parable  of  the  importunate  widow.  ^^  And  he  spake  a 
imrahle  unto  them,  that  men  ought  alxcaye  topray,  and 
not  to  faint" 

The  parable  has  been  very  commonly  named  '^The 
unjust  Judge.*'  And  no  doubt  the  judge  appears  first 
in  the  narrative,  and  on  this  account  may  easily  be 
allowed  to  give  a  name  to  it.  But  to  designate  it  thus 
is  apt  to  be  misleading,  for  the  widow  is  the  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  story,  and  by  constant  reference  to  her  we 
are  to  find  the  key  of  interpretation.    This  view  is  con- 


firmed if  we  look  at  the  whole  group  of  parables  con- 
cerning prayer,  with  reference  to  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Their  unity  is  apparent  at  once  when  we  con- 
template the  several  suppliants.  Otherwise,  the  unity 
is  almost  lost  to  observation. 

Of  the  parables  in  the  group,  this  is  the  one  where 
attention  is  most  liable  to  be  turned  away  in  the  f^rst 
instance  torn  the  suppliant  The  j  odge  is  apt  to  attrac:, 
and  even  engross  attention ;  for  the  great  marvel  is  that 
God  should  be  willing  to  liken  himself  to  an  unjust 
judge.  As  expositors  have  almost  uniformly  said,  we 
could  not  on  our  own  responsibility  have  ventured  on 
this  form  of  illustration.  Only  because  it  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Lord  himself,  do  we  escape  the  feehng 
of  discomfort  in  instituting  a  comparison  with  one  who 
has  become  notorious  for  injustice.  Great  as  the  msrvel 
is,  however,  we  must  be  content  to  hold  it  in  resene, 
lest  the  main  features  of  the  parable  be  obscured. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  parable  is  to  teach  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  famt    The  history  of 
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this  Bupplumt  sapplies  the  iDstruction.  EverythiDg 
discovered  to  us  regardiDg  her  position  gives  force  to 
the  iUastntioD.  She  is  a  widow.  Whether  she  has 
any  famUy  who  may  afterwards  grow  up  to  help  her,  is 
not  said.  All  such  considerations  are  left  out  of  account, 
and  attention  is  concentrated  on  her  widowhood.  Under 
the  providence  of  God,  this  is  her  first  and  great  triaL 
9ie  is  bereaved  of  her  husband,  and  is  now  facing  lifers 
careB  without  her  companion,  supporter,  and  protector. 
In  her  loneliness  and  helplessness  she  stands  out  to  view 
as  the  representative  of  the  suppliant 

Qiving  additional  force  to  the  illustration,  she  is  an 
oppreued  widow.  According  to  a  turn  of  events  sadly 
common  in  the  world,  weakness  meets  oppression  in  its 
path.  Helplessness  is  easy  of  attack.  Selfishness  is 
ever  mean,  and  is  apt  to  be  cruel.  In  experience  of 
this,  there  is  a  bitter  trial  for  the  widow.  Within  that 
neighbourhood  of  the.  city  in  which  she  lives,  there  is 
(me  who*is  mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  weak- 
ness, in  order  to  secure  gain  for  himself.  Bereaved  of 
her  husband,  she  is  afflicted  yet  more  by  the  injustice 
of  one  whose  knowledge  of  her  case  does  not  move  his 
compassion,  but  whets  his  cupidity.  The  nature  of  the 
wrong  inflicted  is  not  explained.  The  indefiniteness  of 
the  parable  in  this  respect  is  designed,  making  it  more 
obvioasly  and  easily  applicable  to  all  cases.  The  en- 
dnnmce  of  wrong  at  the  hands  of  another  is  set  forth 
to  view,  and  eveiy  one  who  thus  suffers  may  here  find 
analogy  with  his  own  experience.  Bereaved  of  her 
husband,  God,  who  has  promised  to  be  a  Husband  unto 
the  widow,  permits  this  further  trial  to  come  upon  her, 
that  she  should  also  be  the  victim  of  oppression.  Poubly 
tried— bereaved  and  wronged— she  stands  before  us  as 
more  adequately  the  representative  of  the  needy  and 
distressed  who  come  bending  at  God's  throne. 

To  complete  the  view,  we  must  see  this  woman,  be- 
reaved and  wronged,  pleading  in  vain  for  redress  of 
the  wrong.  SuflTering  injustice,  her  only  resort  in  her 
adversity  is  to  turn  to  him  who  is  the  dispenser  of  justice 
in  the  city.  She  must  appeal  to  thei  judge  who  is  set  in 
the  place  of  authority,  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes of  the  citizens,  and  for  the  determination  of  their 
rights.  Well  it  is  for  a  city  that  such  a  tribunal  is  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  it,  if  only  the  administration  of  justice 
is  pure  and  prompt.  If  it  be  otherwise,  the  good  is 
turned  to  evil,  and  under  the  fair  name  of  justice  there 
is  a  curse  in  the  oity.  Froili  such  perversion  of  justice 
fresh  trouble  breaks  on  the  devoted  head  of  this  afflicted 
widow.  The  judge  seated  on  the  tribunal  is  unworthy 
of  his  position.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  justice,  and 
professing  to  do  her  homage,  his  reckless  dedaions  either 
honour  or  violate  the  sacred  principle  of  equity,  accord- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  the  hour.  He  does  not  concern 
himself  with  the  feelings,  the  rights,  or  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  appear  before  him,  though  he  is  capable  of 
being  moved  by  largesses  unrighteously  presented  with 
needful  secrecy.  He  even  makes  light  of  the  name  and 
authority  of  God.     Expressions  of  iireverence  oome 


f^ly  from  his  lips,  and  he  is  even  pleased  with  him- 
self as  he  jests  with  sacred  things,  which  fill  others  with 
awe.  ''  A  Judge  which  feared  not  Ood,  neither  regarded 
manJ*  This  is  the  vivid  portrait  as  sketched  by  a  divine 
hand.  To  such  a  dispenser  of  justice  it  is  that  this 
widow  must  turn.  What  hope  can  she  have  in  making 
her  appeal  before  such  a  tribunal  ?  Here  is  a  fresh 
difficulty— an  increase  of  affliction.  God  is  permitting 
manifold  trials  to  dose  in  upon  her  path.  She  looks  for 
protection  where  she  has  a  right  to  claim  it ;  but  her 
weakness  makes  her  the  object  of  mockery,  and  her 
burden  of  oppression  is  bound  more  closely  to  her  shoul- 
ders. She  has  come  to  her  final  resort,  but  her  appeal 
is  treated  slightingly.  She  is  disappointed  in  her  hope. 
The  star  which  cheered  her  by  its  sparkling  light  has 
set  behind  a  dense  doud.  Now  she  may  feed  upon  her 
sorrow,  and  throw  open  the  door  of  her  heart  when 
despair  stands  knocking  for  admission. 

But  no ;  she  would  not  surrender  in  this  way.  She 
had  urged  her  plea,  saying,  *' Avenge  me  of  mine  ad- 
versary. And  he  would  not,**  But  she  resolves  that 
her  plaint  shall  not  be  thus  lightly  treated.  She  wilt 
renew  her  demand — she  will  persist  in  claiming  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  judge— she  will  not  cease,  even 
though  her  efforts  seem  useless.  Here  is  the  praying 
spirit  exemplified.  This  woman  supplies  a  model  for 
Christian  suppliants  who  bow  at  the  footstool  of  the 
righteous  and  compassionate  God.  With  them,  the  occa- 
sion for  importunity  is  different ;  but  the  spirit  of  earnest 
determination  to  seek,  even  when  the  answer  is  with- 
held, must  be  the  same. 

Let  us  observe  how  appropriate  is  the  parabolic  re- 
presentation of  the  suppliant's  place  and  experience. 
The  weak  pleads  with  the  mighty  for  hdp;  the  op- 
pressed one  flees  to  the  shelter  which  sovereign  power 
has  provided  for  the  injured.  Then,  as  illustrating  the 
experience  of  those  who  wrestle  anxiously  for  deliver- 
ance from  exasperating  injustice,  and  receive  no  answer 
to  their  prayer,  earnestly  uiged  again  and  again  in  the 
presence  of  God,  see  how  she  is  foiled  in  her  effort  to 
gain  redress !  The  mighty  one  refiises  aid  to  the  weak 
petitioner.  The  refuge  is  dosed  by  the  hand  of  him 
who  has  been  set  within  to  keep  open  door  for  every  one 
who  hurries  thither  in  flight  The  judge  refuses  to  hear, 
says  remorsely  that  he  will  not  avenge  her,  and  impa- 
tiently requires  her  to  be  gone.  In.  the  brief  period 
granted  for  a  hearing,  not  a  word  of  encouragement  falls 
from  that  judge's  lips— not  a  glance  of  compassion  steals 
from  his  eye.  Again  she  comes,  hoping  for  a  mor& 
favourable  opportunity,  but  with  no  better  result.  Ouc& 
more  she  returns,  but.  the  same  cold  indifference  and 
relentless  mockery  are  all  she  experiences.  Morning 
after  nooming  she  wends  her  weary  way  through  the 
familiar  busy  streets,  to  the  place  where  the  courts  of 
justice  are  situated.  Patiently  she  waits  the  hour  when 
the  doors  are  thrown  wide,  and  immediatdy  she  hastens 
withia  The  court  attendants,  now  familiar  with  her 
appeaianoe,  glance  at  each  other  with  a  faint  smile  as 
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the  ruefol  face  and  worn  garments  of  the  widow  reappear, 
acccountiug  of  her  persistence  as  if  it  were  evidence 
that  reason  bad  been  there  dethroned  by  the  crash  of 
heavy  calamity.  And  truly  her  experience  is  the  repe- 
tition of  what  has  grown  familiar  to  her.  The  sad 
dejected  face  reappears  as  she  issues  from  the  door-way 
of  the  court-house,  and  once  more  she  returns  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  her  desolate  home.  Into  such  details  as 
these  the  imagination  is  left  to  enter,  that  there  may 
be  some  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  this  widow 
encountered  in  pressing  her  demands.  How  hopeless 
is  the  search  for  justice. in  her  case!  We  are  almost 
ready  to  conclude  that  it  were  better  for  her  to  desist 
from  those  efforts  which  are  putting  patience  to  a  pain- 
ful strain,  and  adding  fresh  bitterness  to  the  cup  of  gall 
which  she  is  daily  constrained  to  drink.  Nevertheless, 
she  will  not  cease.  What  is  it  that  nerves  her  purpose  ? 
It  is  sitnply  this,  that  she  pleads  for  justice.  Weak  as 
she  is,  in  this  she  feels  that  she  is  stronger  than  the 
cold,  imperious  judge.  She  can  conquer  him.  Strong 
as  he  is  in  position  and  authority,  he  can  be  made  to 
feel  a  treacherous  weakness  when  justice  cries  out 
against  his  verdicts,  even  though  it  be  the  feeble,  falter- 
ing lips  of  an  oppressed  widow  which  utter  the  cry.  The 
strongest  becomes  weak  in  attempting  to  defend  wrong; 
the  weakest  receives  strength  in  pleading  for  right. 
Yea,  in  such  a  case  as  that  before  us,  there  is  strength 
in  weakness  itself,  if  there  be  only  steadfastness  in 
pressing  the  claim.  The  rigid,  commanding  simplicity 
of  justice  is  made  more  apparent  in  the  absence  of  ac- 
companying supports,  which  might  conceal  its  majesty 
and  strength.  This  conviction  nerves  the  widow's  heart, 
as  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  under  renewed  dis- 
appointment, and  again  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
with  its  new  opportunity,  she  ponders  the  course  to  be 
taken.  She  will  not  desist  With  fixed  determination 
she  encounters  still  the  ordeal  of  reappearance  to  press 
the  oft  rejected  suit.  Her  persistence  is  at  length  re- 
warded, for  she  prevails.  Her  determination,  sustained 
by  tlie  justice  of  the  claim,  to  which  even  injustice  must 
yield  homage,  at  last  forces  the  judge  to  relent  ^'Ht 
said  within  himself,  Though  I  fear  not  Qod^nor  regard 
man,  yet  because  this  wid<no  troubUth  me,  I  will  avenge 
h^r,  lest  hy  her  continual  coming  she  xoeary  mtP  Thus 
is  he  defeated,  while  he  vainly  attempts  to  persuade 
himself  that  this  is  simply  an  exercise  of  his  power. 
The  whole  legal  force  of  the  city  is  won  over  to  this 
feeble  widow's  service  by  her  own  quiet  determination. 
Our  Lord  discovers  to  us  the  secret  thought  of  the 
judge,  seeking  to  delude  himself  and  others  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  most  disinterestedly  performing  a  pure 
act  of  justice.  The  Lord  accounts  it  as  a  tardy  act  of 
justice  wrung  from  a  reluctant  judge  at  the  close  of  an 
unrighteous  and  cruel  delay.  And  our  Lord  adds,  in 
solemn  appeal  for  the  reflection  of  the  reader,  "  Hear 
what  the  unjust  judge  saiihr 

This  parable  our  Lord  uses  in  order  to  teach  us  con- 
tinuance in  prayer  without  fainting.    The  conduct  and 


experience  of  the  suppliant  cany  a  large  part  of  tiie  lesson. 
She  is  weak,  she  is  bereaved,  she  is  oppressed,  and  under 
all  she  cries  in  vain  to  him  who  is  exalted  on  the  jadg- 
ment-seat  to  dispense  justice.  The  selection  of  such  a 
case  as  this  is  indirectly  a  most  cheering  testimony  to 
those  who  are  thus  overwhelmed  by  distress  that  they 
are  not  overlooked  by  God,  but  that  they  are  tenderly 
cared  for.  But  the  direct  and  special  lesson  conveyed 
to  one  and  all  by  it  concerns  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
prayer.  As  this  widow  returned  daily  to  repeat  her 
request,  so  would  Qod  have  all  who  trust  him  to  con- 
tinue untiring  in  supplication,  even  though  the  answer 
be  long  delayed.  Though  we  are  weak,  and  the  weak- 
ness is  appointed  by  God— though  we  are  wronged,  and 
that  wrong  permitted  by  God— we  are  to  ciy  to  him  for 
deliverance  from  the  wrong,  for  defence  from  the  op- 
pressor. Yea,  even  though  our  prayer  appear  to  be 
unheeded,  we  are  to  continue  in  prayer.  We  are  never 
to  faint  in  this  exercise.  But  under  all  this,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  lies  the  lesson,  that  our  plea  must  have  the 
support  of  justice,  and  warrant  from  God  himself  to 
expect  the  granting  of  the  petition.  These  things  are 
essential  to  the  example  employed  to  constitute  the 
parable.  Neglect  of  these  things  defeats  prayer.  An 
unrighteous  petition  receives  no  heed  from  God,  however 
perseveringly  offered.  But  it  is  the  single  aim  of  the 
parable  to  teach  us  that  it  is  assuredly  the  will  of  our 
Father,  in  answer  to  our  prayer,  to  deliver  us  from 
wrong,  even  though  there  be  long  delay  in  working  out 
the  deliverance.  Ck>ntinued  prayer,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  being  ultimately  answered,  is  one  of  the  establishtd 
privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Endurance  of  wrong 
in  this  world,  God*s  people  must  expeqt  There  are,  all 
around,  those  who  are  willing  to  injure  others,  and  God 
does  not  shelter  them  who  trust  him  from  some  experi- 
ence of  the  painful  consequence.  Continuance  of  injuiy 
they  may  expect,  long  after  they  have  begun  to  ay  to 
God  for  deliverance.  He  permits  such  suffering  when 
it  comes  upon  us,  and  we  are  to  bear  it  as  of  his  appoint- 
ment Nevertheless  we  are  counselled  to  cry  unto  him 
for  defence;  yea,  to  "  cry  day  and  night  unto  him.'* 
He  is  our  refuge;  such  waiting  upon  him  in  faith  is  our 
privilege;  and  though  there  be  no  aign  of  reply,  oar 
prayers  shall  be  treasured  in  his  presence,  and  in  due 
time  have  their  answer.  He  owns  our  plea  as  just;  be 
will  have  regard  to  the  earnestness  and  faith  which  oor 
prayers  discover;  but,  having  regard  to  other  things 
besides,  he  may  hold  in  reserve  the  deliverance  which 
he  has  prepared  and  promised.  Our  continued  suffer- 
ing is  continued  subjection  to  injustice,  carrying  with 
it  serious  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  wrong-doer, 
but  for  wise  reasons,  which  will  yet  commend  tiiemselves 
to  our  own  judgment  when  the  suffering  is  past,  he  will 
<*  bear  long."  The  turn  of  the  phrase  shows  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  thought  points.  He  who  has  regard 
to  the  oppressed  has  regard  to  the  oppresswas  well; 
and  even  then,  as  he  listens  to  the  cry  of  a  eon6din,4 
child  for  escape  from  anguish,  his  thoughts  towanls  the 
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oppressor  are  thoughts  of  mercy.  There  is  a  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  expression  with  which  our 
Lord  closes  his  question.  Thoitgh  he  bear  long,  we 
have  it  in  our  English  Bibles.  There  is  a  dbputed 
reading,  but  it  is  of  no  account  It  may  be  read  either 
in  this  form,  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  elect,  also 
bearing  long  with  them  1  or  thus,  Shall  not  God  avenge, 
and  bear  long?  It  is  not  mere  waiting  that  is  implied 
ill  these  closing  words,  but  exercise  of  forbearance 
towards  those  who  have  no  claim  to  such  consideration. 
The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  wrong-doer,  for  even 
towards  him  God  will  exercise  forbearance;  while  his 
own  believing  people  may  be  called  to  wait  for  a  time, 
having  all  their  best  possessions  beyond  the  reach  of 
harm,  and  discipline  in  the  trial  while  it  lasts. 

This  gives  us  the  key  to  the  delay  so  often  experienced 
in  obtaining  an  answer  to  the  prayer  which  seeks  escape 
from  the  evil  which  others  inflict  upon  us.  If  the 
answer  to  our  prayer  involved  a  matter  of  purely  per- 
sonal exercise  of  soul,  that  answer  would  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  exercise  itself  gained  the  divine  approval 
Bnt  in  the  case  under  consideration  it  ia  otherwise. 
There  is  another  responsibility  entertwined  with  the 
suppliant's,  and  God  has  regard  to  this  in  the  delay  to 
uhich  he  subjects  the  man  who  waits  at  his  footstool. 
While  the  prayer  is  heard,  God,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mercy  and  forbearance,  has  a  course  to  ft  How  with  the 
oppressor,  connected  with  which  there  is  a  necessary 
and  very  painful  delay  for  the  suppliant  It  is  thus 
that  those  who  have  obtained  mercy  do,  by  patient  wait- 
ing in  prayer,  make  an  offering  of  their  own  continued 
anguish  that  their  enemy  may  share  in  mercy.  At  the 
hands  of  others  they  become  ''  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings."  Waiting  in  faith,  and  patiently  enduring 
their  wroDgs  all  the  while,  they  wait  to  the  end  that 
their  adversaries  may  be  blessed.  It  were  easy  for  God' 
to  grant  an  immediate  answer,  by  instantly  visiting  the 
oppressor  with  judgment  But  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  his  government,  nor  has  he  at  any  time 
in  the  world's  history  acted  in  this  way.  He  did  not 
act  thus  even  when  the  cry  of  a  whole  people  rose  to 
itim  from  the  midst  of  Egyptian  bondage.  He  bore 
long  before  his  judgments  were  sent  forth.  So  it  is  in 
{jersonal  history.  The  whole  race  is  for  the  present 
under  a  reign  of  mercy ;  and  the  worst  of  men  share  the 
present  advantage  of  forbearance,  even  though  they 
employ  the  space  given  for  repentance  in  injuring  those 
who  exercise  a  humble  trust  in  God.  Consequent  upon 
this  exercise  of  forbearance  on  God*s  part,  there  must 
be  an  exercise  of  patience  on  the  sufferer's  part  This 
is  the  grand  lesson  which  the  parable  teaches,  running 
I>arallel  with  the  direct  command  of  the  Saviour — "  Pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you" 
(Matt.  v.  44).  Our  God  in  his  mercy  has  to  do  with 
them  as  well  as  with  you.  Pray  for  them.  Such  prayer 
will  not  stay  your  own  cry  for  deliverance,  but  will  save 
you  from  bitterness  in  the  prayer,  and  aid  you  in  pa- 
tience.   But  through  all  we  must  continue  to  pray  for 


escape  irom  oppression.  Content  to  wait  God's  time, 
we  roust  nevertheless  continue  to  plead,  in  full  persua- 
sion that  he  will  have  regard  to  the  earnestness  and 
constancy  with  which  we  turn  to  him  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  help. 

We  are  thus  taught  the  duty  of  constancy  in  prayer 
with  full  confidence  in  God  as  the  answerer,  and  intel- 
ligent acquiescence  in  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  delay. 
But  the  grand  perplexity  of  the  parable  now  rises  full 
before  us.  Why,  in  teaching  us  such  things,  should  the 
great  and  holy  One  compare  himself  with  an  unjust 
judge  ?  On  the  surface  there  is  an  incongruity,  which 
cannot  be  disguised,  and  which  is  apt  at  first  to  awaken 
painful  emotions.  By  way  of  relieving  the  mind  of 
diflSculty,  it  is  first  to  be  noticed  that  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  judge  are  exprady  condemned.  As  the 
perplexity  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  man  is  evil,  it  is  of  consequence  to  note  that  the 
evil  is  marked  out  as  deserving  severest  blame.  To 
read  the  parable  without  seeing  and  feeling  this  would 
be  a  puzzling  task.  To  attempt  to  escape  tlie  perplexity, 
by  seeking  for  ingenious  excuses  for  the  judge,  as  has 
often  been  done,  is  to  ruin  the  parable.  Such  inter- 
pretation not  only  injures  the  story,  but  breaks  it  into 
fragments,  which  no  skUl  can  cement  Look  at  the 
judge  as  he  is  sketched  by  the  Saviour's  hand.  The 
colours  in  which  he  is  depicted  are  exceptionally  dark. 
He  is  described  as  one  who  neither  fears  God  nor  re- 
gards roan,  and  who  is  even  so  hardened  as  to  make  a 
boast  of  this.  ,  And  when  he  utters  his  ''  lest  she  weary 
me,"  the  Lord-,  in  tones  of  wonder  and  blame,  exclaims, 
*'  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith !"  Tlien,  by  way 
of  complete  contrast,  he  adds,  "And  shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect?"  The  immeasurable  distance 
between  the  two  is  made  to  be  painfully  felt  It  isi 
the  irreconcilable  difference  between  righteousness  and 
wickedness.  The  perplexity  as  to  the  comparison  may 
remain  as  before,  but  it  is  not  heightened  by  a  single 
touch  which  blurs  the  grand  moral  distinctions. 

If,  then,  the  purity  of  God  suffers  no  taint  by  the 
manner  of  the  comparison,  his  glory  is  untarnished,  fur 
nothing  else  than  this  can  detract  from  it  in  such  a 
parable.  While  with  wonder  and.  awe  we  regard  the 
divine  condescension  in  constructing  for  illustrative  use 
such  a  narrative  of  wrong-doing,  we  are  led  to  accept 
this  as  the  only  solution  of  the  perplexity,  that  our  Lord, 
in  hU  eagerness  to  instruct  its,  does  not  shrink  from 
the  use  of  an  available  comparison,  even  though  it  be 
drawn  from  a  corrupt  life.  If  only  the  lesson  to  be 
taught,  and  the  condemnation  to  be  expressed,  can  be 
made  equally  clear,  he  does  not  hesitate.  If  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  judge  be  sufficient  in  the  language  of  men  to 
represent  the  authority  which  is  divine,  he  will  not 
refuse  to  compare  God  with  the  merely  human  judge. 
If  an  unjust  judge  sinfully  presume  to  imitate  the  pre- 
rogative of  Deity,  for  the  sake  of  instruction  to  those 
whom  he  loves  and  will  deliver  from  evil,  Jesus  does 
not  hesitate  to  stoop  so  far  as  to  employ  for  illustration 
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the  wicked,  misery-producing  imitation,  that  by  con- 
trast he  may  with  greater  clearness  present  to  view  the 
mysterioas  unsearchable  reality. 

This  being  regarded  as  the  explanation  of  our  Lord*s 
use  of  the  example  of  an  unjust  judge,  it  is  needful 
more  particularly  to  mark  now  the  points  of  analogy  in 
the  case  of  the  judge,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the 
case  of  the  suppliant  As  in  civil  affairs  the  judge  is 
the  last  resort  in  the  appeal  for  justice,  so  is  God  the 
final  resort  for  the  supply  of  every  want  In  close  con- 
nection with  this,  but  still  more  important  for  the  end 
in  view,  follows  another  point  of  analogy,  obtained  only 
by  taking  for  illustration  the  conduct  of  an  unjust  judge. 
This  judge,  expressly  by  reason  of  his  evil  character, 
assumes  the  prerogative  of  Deity,  claiming  by  his  own 
sovereign  will  to  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  men.  In 
the  manner  in  which  be  assumes  this  he  misrepresents 
the  Deity.  He  would  exercise  a  self-seeking  sovereignty 
in -violation  of  justice;  God  a  wise,  holy,  and  beneficent 
sovereignty,  upholding  justice,  yet  showing  mercy.  In 
result  they  are  sufficiently  like  to  serve  the  end  of 
illustrative  teaching,  and  sufficiently  unlike  to  make 
dear  the  excellence  of  divine  sovereignty.  In  both 
cases  the  answer  of  the  petition  is  by  sovereign  decree 
refused,  inflicting  suffering  on  the  suppliant ;  but  in 
the  one  case  it  is  an  act  of  cruel  injustice,  in  the  other 
an  act  of  fatherly  discipline,  with  full  aids  of  sustaining 
grace,  and  having  as  its  accompaniment  an  instrumen- 
tality for  wider  gain  in  the  good  of  the  oppressor. 
Again,  in  both  cases  the  petition  is  by  sovereign  decree 
granted ;  but  in  the  one  case  it  is  an  act  of  tardy  justice 
at  the  call  of  a  languid,  profligate  self-indulgence ;  in 
the  othar,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  lovingly  and  joyfully 
granted,  with  evidence  of  personal  gain  in  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  patience  during  the  delay,  and  with  accom- 
panying result  in  the  history  of  the  oppressor,  either 
good  or  bad,  according  as  he  has  valued  or  despised  the 
•opportunities  of  repentance  which  merCy  afforded.  If 
an  unjust  judge  be  constrained  by  the  importunity  of 
one  who  pleads  for  right  to  decree  tardy  justice,  how 
much  more  shall  the  holy  God  satisf^  the  just  demands 
of  those  who  trust  in  him,  though  he  tarry  long  in  his 
dealings  with  their  oppressors.  Thus  saith  our  Lord— 
''  /  tdl  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily, ^^ 

This  singular  parable  our  Lord  closes  with  a  startling 
question.  *'  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  man  cofnet/if 
shaU  he  Jind  faith  on  the  earth  f"  It  is  the  Son  of 
man  himself  who  throws  this  question  upon  our  minds, 
■and  leaves  it  unanswered,  that  we  who  expect  his  ap- 
pearance may  ponder  it  against  his  coming.  It  was 
needful  the  Master  should  leave  it  unanswered,  for  the 
practical  good  is  dependent  on  our  pondering  it  with 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  answer  shall  be.  For  the 
attainment  of  the  good,  the  first  requisite  is  that  we 
make  sure  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  question  as  put. 
The  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  may  be 
left  in  its  double  signification,  the  one  more  immediately 
<;onnected  with  the  departure  of  individual  believers, 


and  the  other,  more  prominent  and  glorious,  eonnected 
with  the  ^lose  of  this  world's  history.  He  who  ainis  at 
gaining  an  answer  to  the  question,  will  not  err  by 
r^;arding  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  both  of  tiiese 
relations.  The  main  inquiry  most  be,  What  is  the 
Savioui's  aDusion  in  thus  referring  to  &ith,  as  he  points 
to  his  anticipations  when  he  shall  re-appear?  What 
shall  he  seek  for,  and  rejoice  in  finding  ?  Shall  he  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ?  The  nearest  and  simplest  answer 
is  this,  If  he  find  a  people  on  the  earth  whom  be 
can  call  his  own,  he  shall  find  faith,  for  they  are  his  by 
futh,  and  by  that  alone.  Faith  in  himself  as  the 
Saviour  of  men  he  shall  find.  Under  any  view  which 
may  be  taken  of  the  close  of  the  world's  history,  he 
shidl  without  doubt  find  such  &itb.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, it  is  not  to  such  simple  faith  bis  question  points. 
And  if  not  to  that,  there  seems  but  one  answer  to  chose. 
He  has  in  the  parable  sketched  the  rare  faith  he  wishes 
to  see  in  his  people ;  such  faith  as  he  once  found  when 
he  tested  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  and  in  admiration 
at  the  result  excUumed,  "  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith." 
Faith  in  God's  goodness  while  he  continues  to  afflict, 
and  in  his  willingness  to  answer  while  he  seems  for  a 
time  to  refiise,  and  even  prospers  those  who  injure  us. 
Will  he  find  such  faith  among  his  people  ?  This  is  a 
faith  most  difficult  to  maintam,  when  sight  is  not  only 
no  help,  but  altogether  a  hindrance.  To  trust  that 
when  we  pass  hence,  and  come  into  the  presence  of  God, 
he  will  save  us,  is  comparatively  simple.  Then  we  shall 
pass  away  from  all  that  assails  us  here,  and  be  in  the 
bands  of  God  himself.  But  here,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
evil ;  our  adversaries  afflict  us  most  grievously,  so  that 
we  cry  out  in  our  distress,  yet  no  help  comes.  We  must 
believe  that  God  is  here,  thongh  we  see  no  token  of  his 
presence ;  we  must  believe  that  he  is  ruling  in  the 
midst  of  these  things,  while  evil  is  prevailing ;  we  must 
believe  that  be  is  attending  to  our  prayer,  though 
there  is  no  token  that  he  hears,  but  every  temptation 
to  fear  that  he  has  cast  us  off.  There  is  no  servant  of 
God  who  does  not  find  such  faith  extremely  difficult  of 
attainment.  David  experienced  the  difficulty.  He 
tells  us  of  his  own  failure  in  the  attempt  to  exercise 
such  faith.  ''As  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone; 
my  steps  had  weU  nigh  slipped ;  for  I  was  envious  at 
the  foolish  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  roe, 
until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  then  under- 
stood I  their  end  "  (Ps.  IxxiiL  2,  3, 16, 17).  The  diffi- 
culty with  David  has  been  a  sore  difficulty  for  all  who  have 
cried  for  deliveranoe  from  the  wicked.  To  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight  is  hard;  but  it  is  still  more  trying 
to  walk  by  faith  when  all  the  evidence  of  sight  is  directly 
against  it  Our  Lord,  contemplating  the  possible  attain- 
ments of  his  people,  asks  if  he  will  find  such  faith  in 
the  world  at  his  coming.  He  shall  come;  and  at  his 
coming  he  shall  search  for  this ;  shall  he  find  it,  even 
restricting  his  search  to  those  who  put  their  trust  io 
him  for  everlasting  life  ?    His  work  at  his  coming  shall 
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indeed  be  one  of  judgment  against  the  rebeUious,  but  it 
shall  also  be  one  of  searching  into  the  attainments  of 
his  own  people.  In  prosecuting  this  search,  he  shall 
seek  for  a  faith  which  is  stronger  than  sight,  a  faith 
which  18  steadfast  while  blessings  are  refused  and  trials 
multiplied.  He  will  search,  not  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing any  discovery  on  his  own  part,  but  with  the  view  of 
discovering  the  reality  to  ourselves,  and  pronouncing 
special  approbation  on  them  who  have  excelled.  And 
here  it  is  specially  to  be  noticed  that  our  prayers  wUl 
ht  the  test  of  our  faith.  The  whole  force  of  the  Sav- 
ionr^s  qnestion  is  here,  and  it  fastens  attention  on  the 
great  lesson  of  the  parable.  To  whatever  wrong  we  are 
subjected,  he  would  have  us  ''  always  to  pray  and  not 
to  faint."    And  with  the  utterance  of  this  desire,  he 


gives  the  warning  that  at  his  coming  the  history  of  our 
prayers  will  be  made  t>o  discover  the  measure  of  our 
faith.  This  is  a  thought  of  high  practical  importance 
to  all  who  account  it  their  honour  to  be  his  disciples,  and 
to  gain  his  favour.  It  is  a  thought  which  admits  ol 
wide  illustration.  It  is  essentiallv  connected  with 
"praise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ'*  For  at  his  coming,  he  shall  pronounce 
a  blessing  higher  than  that  uttered  upon  those  who 
excel  the  doubting  Thomas,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  He  shall  then 
pronounce  a  greater  blessing  on  those  who  in  patience 
have  waited  under  sore  wrongs,  and  yet  have  not  ceased 
calmly  and  joyfully  to  trust 
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jAYINQ  told  of  Anna  zn  Stolbeig  becoming 
Oberin  of  Bethany,  the  German  biographer 
goes  on  to  relate  how  rapidly  her  labours 
increased  and  extended.  When  she  entered 
npon  office,  there  were  hardly  fifty  sisters  in  the  Insti- 
tution ;  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
house  and  its  *  ofiishoots  (Tdchterh&nser).  Thirteen 
years  ago,  there  were  only  two  of  these  TochterhRuser— - 
Marianne-stift  at  Ereppelsdorf,  and  the  hospital  at 
Potsdam  ;  now  there  are  twenty-four,  under  the  care  of 
seventy-four  deaconesses,  all  of  whom  the  Oberin  con- 
ducted in  person  to  their  new  homes,  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  their  duties.  She  possessed  in  a 
rare  degree  the  "  administrative  faculty,"  extending  to 
minute  detiuls,  along  with  a  clear,  decided  judgment 
in  every  critical  case.  The  number  of  patients  in 
Bethany  increased  from  year  to  year.  There  are  now 
nearly  three  hundred  beds,  and  "the  dear  mother's" 
watchful  eye  had  to  superintend  every  department  of 
the  minage.  She  was  present  at  every  surgical  opera- 
tion of  importance;  she  was  consulted  in  every  case 
of  conscience  or  of  difficulty ;  she  was  the  common 
centre  of  love  and  confidence  for  all.  Nor  were  her 
latjonrs  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution— she 
became  the  benefactress  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Christmas,  we  are  told,  was  a  special  festival  in 
Bethany.  "  The  songs  of  the  sisters  echoed  like  angel- 
voices  throtigh  the  illuminated  church.  A  Christmas- 
tree  was  lighted  up  in  every  ward.  The  children  were 
taught  Christmas  hymns  by  the  nurses ;  and  on  the 
holy  eve  Mother  Anna  with  her  gentle  smile  and  loving 
eyes  went  from  room  to  room,  from  bed  to  bed,  among 
the  Tittle  ones,  and  heard  them  repeat  the  old  child- 
songs,  and  then  stooped  with  a  motherly  kiss  over  each 

child Eveiy  one  of  the  children,  of  the  patients, 

received  a  small  Christmas  gift,  and  the  dear  mother 
forgot  no  sister,  no  servant ;  even  for  each  of  those  in 


the  distant  Tochterh&user  she  would  herself  fill  a  bag 
with  nuts  and  apples,  adding  some  note-paper,  gloves, 
or  any  other  trifle  that  her  loving  heart  suggested." 

The  children's  "  egg-feast"  at  Easter  was  another 
joyful  event  every  year.  But  we  have  not  space  to  give 
the  details.  And  the  frequent  visits  of  Anna's  aged 
mother,  with  the  Countess  Bartho,  gave  pleasure  to 
the  whole  little  community. 

The  summer  of  1856  was  marked  by  Anna's  longest 
absence  from  her  own  home.  She  wished  to  visit 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  and,  "  among  the 
rich  sheaves  of  foreign  fields,  to  glean  some  fresh  seed- 
corn  for  the*  soil  of  Bethany."  There  were  no  obstacles 
of  conventical  "  enclosures,"  or  rules,  or  vows,  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose.  Accom- 
panied by  the  house  chaplain,  she  set  out  on  the  long 
journey,  and  ^visited  a  variety  of  homes  and  hospitals 
in  South  Germany,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland. 

"  It  was  a  special  joy  for  her  to  behold  Eaiserwerth 
once  more,  and  s^nd  some  hours  with  Pastor  Fliedner, 
How  much  they  had  to  tell  each  other !  How  his 
field  of  labour  had  become  extended  since  Anna  saw 
him  last !  From  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  deacon-' 
esses  trained  at  Eaisei^verth,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  were  now  at  work  in  far  distant  stations,  in  America 
and  Asia,  in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  and  Europe." 

For  other  incidents  of  this  tour  of  visitation  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  German  volume.  Many 
valuable  results  followed  from  the  new  ideas  and 
suggestions  which  the  Oberin  brought  back  with  her  to 
Bethany,  after  her  pleasing  intercourse  with  so  many 
Christian  fellow-labourers. 

The  German  writer  gives  an  account  of  how  Wil- 
helm  lY.,  in  1852,  revived  the  old  Order  of  Enights  of 
St  John  :— 

"  But  not  by  money  alone>  not  by  the  restoration 
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of  the  Order's  possessions,  did  he  raise  up  the  old 
Institution.  He  gave  it  a  more  sure  support— he 
brought  back  its  original  duties  :  the  exercise  of 
Christian  compassion  towards  the  poor  and  sick,  the 
relief  of  want  and  misery  in  every  form,  the  founding 
of  hospitals,  the  combating  of  unbelief— knightly  deeds, 
in  short,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words.*' 

And,  ue  are  told,  '*  among  the  first  knights  of  the 
renewed  Order  were  Count  Anton  Stolberg  and  his  sons, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Stolberg  family.  Long 
centuries  before,  the  Stolbergs  had  gone  forth  as  brave 
Templars,  protecting  the  pilgrims  on  their  pious  journeys 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre — had  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the 
hungry,  and  nursed  the  sick  ;  and  the  same  spirit  had 
been  maintained  from  generation  to  generation,  proving 
itself  by  their  actions,  in  times  when  the  word  '  Hospi- 
taller' was  only  an  empty  name.*' .' 

Anna's  brother,  Count  Eberhard,  was  now  appointed 
President  and  Chancellor  (Kanzler)  of  the  renewed 
Order. 

**With  pipusy  joyful  zeal,  the  knights  began  their 
work.  Soon  in  all  the  Prussian  provinces,  even  in 
distant  lands,  hospitals  were  established,  and  in  this 
blessed  path  of  service  Eberhard  and  Anna  Stolberg 
were  soon  walking  hand  in  hand. 

"  Whenever  the  chancellor  had  built  a  house  for  the 
sick,  he  was  sure  to  knock  for  help  at  the  gate  of 
Bethany,  and  each  time  the  Oberin  and  some  of  her 
deaconesses  set  out,  and  she  conducted  them  to  their 
duties  by  the  sick-beds  of  the  new  Hospital  of  St.  John. 
In  this  way  the  brother  and  sister  opened  twenty-four 

institutions  together And  ere  long  they,  and  many 

other  brethren  and  sisters  along  with  them,  were  to 
engage  in  a  new,  great  work  of  mercy." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  association  for  relief 
of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  originated  by  Henri 
Dunant  in  1863  :— 

"  Henri  Dunant,  as  a  Swiss  tourist,  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  *  battle  of  Solferino.  He  beheld  the 
misery  of  thousands  of  wounded  on  the  battle-field ; 
he  saw  the  mangled,  severed  limbs,  bleeding  to  death 
with  no  hand  to  bind  them  up ;  he  saw  the  victims  die 
when  speedy  amputation  might  have  saved  life ;  he  saw 
how  in  heartless,  thoughtless  haste,  the  fainting  wejre 
buried  along  with  the  dead ;  he  saw  the  fearful  agony  of 
thirst,  with  no  one  near  to  relieve  it;  he  saw  the  comfort- 
less hospitals  with  their  hired  unfeeling  nurses,  and 
thousands  of  wounded  men  dying  in  dreadful  agonies 
in  these  lazarettos,  under  the  charge  of  these  hirelings. 
And  these  images  of  horror  would  not  leave  his  memory; 
day  and  night  he  seemed  to  hear  the  entreaties,  the 
lamentations,  the  groans,  the  despairing,  dying  shrieks 
of  the  wotmded,  helpless,  thirsting  soldiers,  and  his  own 
heart  bled  !  Again  and  again  he  thought.  Is  there  no 
help  to  be  found  on  earth  for  misery  like  this  ? " 

Then, "  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  his  soul,"  he  recalled 
how  he  had  also  himself  seen  the  *'  devoted  maidens 

A  matrons  of  Castaglione  "  ministering  to  the  sufferers; 


he  remembered  what  other  women  had  done  in  former 
times,  and  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  coadjutors  in  our 
own  day  ;  and  he  felt,  What  weak  women  have  done, 
nun  may  and  must  learn  to  do.  He  published  a 
book,  "  Recollections  of  Solferino,"  and, ''  with  inspired 
words,"  impressed  on  Christians  in  every  laud  that 
now,  in  days  of  peace,  they  should  prepare  themselves 
for  ministering  in  future  times  of  war  as  free,  volontai; 
hellers  to  their  wounded  brethren. 

"  To  every  man  his  work,"  is  one  of  the  maxims  of 
our  Saviour*s  kingdom.  The  work  of  Henri  Dunant  was 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  loving  zeal  for  this  object  in  many 
hearts ;  and  on  October  26, 1863,  was  formed  at  Genera 
the  ''  International  Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  in  War."  At  Bo^lin  the  idea  was  nobly  carried 
out,  and  '*  the  names  of  princes  enrolled  in  common  with 
those  of  simple  citizens."  But  none  were  so  zealous  in 
the  cause  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  war  in  Schleswig-Holstein  soon  followed,  and  is 
considered  by  Anna's  biographer  Irom  the  Pnissifin 
point  of  view. 

The  Order  of  St.  John  requested  leave  to  erect 
militaiy  hospitals  near  the  seat  of  war,  and  have  sur- 
geons and  nurses  in  readiness. 

And  again  the  chancellor,  to  whose  charge  the  whole 
work  had  been  committed,  '*  knocked  at  the  door  oi 
Bethany,  and  at  the  heart  of  his  sister.  '  Anna,  help 
us ;  we  need  your  sisters  to-day  more  than  ever— we 
Tie&^  yourself!^ 

"Did  she  for  an  instant  hesitate?  Joyfully  anJ 
promptly  she  made  ready ;  and  on  January  31,  1864, 
she  set  out  with  two  of  her  deaconesses,  in  company 
with  her  brother  Eberhard  and  his  wife  Marie,  Coimt 
Ernest  of  Weissenfals,  and  two  trained  nurses,  brottiers 
of  the  *  Rough  House,'  to  establish  at  Altona  the  fii^t 
military  Hospital  of  St.  John." 

"  Anna  Stolberg  was  the  first  deaconess  who  entered 
this  new  field  of  labour ;  but  her  example  was  quickly 
followed  from  Bethany,  Kaiserwerth,  and  other  sister- 
hoods, Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  while  devoted 
surgeohs  and  nurses  of  St.  John  rallied  round  the  leader 
of  their  Order.  He  rented  a  large  building  on  the  Pali 
Mtdl  of  Altona,  and  it  was  soon  fitted  up  to  receive  sick 
or  wounded  soldiers  of  every  rank,  creed,  or  nation— 
Prussians,  Austrians,  or  Danes. 

"Above  the  gate  shone  the  eight-pointed  cross  of 
Malta,  with  the  inscription,  'War  Hospital  of  the 
Order  of  St  John,'  and  over  the  house  waved  a  white 
banner,  with  a  red  cross  on  the  white  fiekL  This 
insignia— a  red  cross  on  a  white  band — was  worn  by  all 
the  knights,  physicians,  male  attendants,  and  deacon- 
esses. Frederick  the  Great,  when  treating  with  France 
in  1759,  had  stipulated  that  all  nurses  for  the  sick  should 
be  considered  neutrals,  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred 
from  injury  in  war ;  and  since  the  Oeneva  Conference, 
the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  worn  on  the  arm,  or 
placed  as  a  banner  over  any  building,  was  by  all  com- 
batants to  be  considered  the  badge  of  sacred  neatralitf. 
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While  we  write  (August  19),  it  is  sadly  interesting  to 
1         refleet  how  that  same  badge  is  borne  at  this  moment  by 
Disny  a  brave  man  and  woman^  on  the  bloody  battle- 
fields of  France,  and  in  the  hospitals  of  Prussia. 

The  President  of  the  Society  in  France  wrote  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  Paris  to  Germany  :— 
*^M.  le  President, — That  last  hour  for  which  our 

Societies  have  been  founded  is  near We  hare  to 

fulfil  the  sacred  duties  of  humanity  and  international 
charity,  which  are  oiie  with  patriotism,  and  elevate  it 
to  higher  spheres.  Enemies  faUing  on  the  field  of 
battle  are  no  longer  enemies— they  are  brothers ! 

'*  Our  committees  must  work  under  the  same  impulse 
of  brotherly  love.  We  shall  take  care  of  your  wounded 
as  if  they  were  our  own.  We  are  confident  that  you 
will  do  the  same  with  ours." 
And  the  German  President  replied : — 
*'  The  principles  of  Christian  humanity  and  charity, 
which  you  invoke  in  the  name  of  the  French  Committee, 
are  the  same  which  fill  our  own  breasts  in  this  solemn 
moment ;  and  the  future,  we  hope,  will  show  that  not 
only  we,  but  all  the  German  soldiers,  look  upon  an 
enemy  who  falls  on  the  battle-field  not  as  an  enemy, 

bat  as  a  brother We  also  shall  take  care  of  your 

wounded  as  if  they  were  our  own,  and  in  doing  this  we 
fulfil  a  sacred  duty." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  request  the  French  Committee 
to  *'  take  notice  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
wear  military  uniforms,  as  Knights  of  St.  John  or  of 
Malta.  Their  neutral  calling,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing their  military  dress,  is  known  by  the  broad  white 

sash  with  a  red  cross It  is  important  that  no  mis- 

noderstanding  should  exist  on  this  point,  and  that  this 
sashy  whatever  be  the  uniform  of  the  wearer,  should 
insure  his  neutrality." 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  editor  of  the  Daily  Review^  in 
a  letter  from  Luxembourg  dated  a  few  days  back,  de- 
scribes the  appearance  and  equipment  of  some  members 
of  the  Society  arrived  from  Holland  :— 

^'  They  are  coming  in  from  HoUand  to  go  forward  to 
the  field  on  foot,  sent  by  the  king.    They  are  men  in 
the  lower  rank  of  life,  in  blue  blouses  and  black  trousers : 
for  the  field  they  have  a  laige  black  capote  reaching 
below  the  knee,  on  the  arm  of  which  is  a  broad  white 
haod  with  a  scarlet  cross.    They  cany  a  large  black 
knapsack,  and  a  large  black  bag  slung  over  the  shoulder, 
each  of  which  is  marked  with  a  broad  red  cross.    Slung 
to  them  also  are  two  flasks,  which  would  contain  to- 
gether a  bottle  and  a  half  of  brandy.    They  are  men 
chosen  for  their  abilities  in  carrying  these  burdens  long 
distanoes,  and  seem  in  every  way  fit  for  their  veiy 
(iangerons  doty.    They  carry,  to  every  two,  I  believe,  a 
lantern,  and  a  deverly-contrived  pole  to  which  to  put 
jty  80  that  they  may  work  night  as  well  as  day.    I  am 
sure  we  shall  all  wbh  them  God-speed ;  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  richer  among  us  in  Scotland  may  spare  a 
small  coin  for  the '  Soci6t4  Internationale  pour  le  Stonrs 
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Our  readers  will  excuse  this  digression,  into  which  the 
singular  coincidence  of  present  events  has  led  us.  We 
shall  return  to  the  German  volume  for  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  work  of  these  sons  of  peace  on  the  battle-field. 

"  Listen !  listen !  what  hollow,  heavy  thunders  are 
heard  on  the  snowy  winter  day!  What  are  these 
cries  and  groans  of  distress  which  come  so  fearfully  be- 
tween the  thunder-peals  ? 

<<  They  are  the  cannon  of  Missunde— the  death-groans 

of  the  brave  soldiers The  iron  hand  of  war  raises  its 

bloody  finger  in  the  air  and  beckons — '  People  of  peace, 

help!  your  brothers  are  bleeding,  dying ! ' And  not  in 

vain  does  the  cannon  thunder —the  bloody  finger  beckon. 

"  A  hundred  red  crosses  on  white  bands  are  gleam- 
ing through  the  battle-field— in  the  wildest  tumult  of 
conflict  they  appear ;  through  the  lines  of  fire  they 
bring  refreshment  to  the  combatants ;  th^y  bend  over 
the  fallen  soldier  on  the  bloody  snow,  and  the  languish- 
ing eyes  look  up  with  hope,  for  the  red  cross  tells  more 
plainly  than  a  thousand  words '  a  brother's  love  and  help 
is  near  ! '  And  the  strong  bearers  cany  the  wounded 
men  in  their  arms  through  the  rain  of  bullets,  unheed- 
ing whether  the  cry  of  distresiB  has  been  German  or 
Danish !  The  white  bands  are  dyed  with  blood ;  the 
winter  blast  drives  the  snow  into  their  faces— they  heed 
it  not ;  with  the  utmost  efibrts  of  strength  they  bear 
their  charge  to  the  nearest  ambulance  of  St  John  r 
these  conveyances  carry  the  wounded  to  the  carriages  pre- 
pared on  the  railway,  and  so  they  reach  the  hospital 

But  conspicuous  over  all  others  in  the  bloody  field  is  ther 
red  cross  worn  beside  a  small  white  one  of  eight  points, 
inth  the  motto,  *  Pro  fide ! '  Yes,  these  are  the  Knighta 
of  St.  John." 

Anna  and  her  deaconesses  were  ready  at  Altona. 
On  February  6th  the  first  detachment  of  wounded  men 
was  brought  to  them— eight  Austrian  soldiers.  After 
that  the  hospital  was  soon  fully  occupied. 

*'  No  rest  now,  by  day  or  night,  for  Mother  Anna  and 
her  sisters.  Hardly  have  they  stretched  their  own 
weary  limbs,  at  a  late  hour,  after  a  hard  day's  labour,  oik 
some  sacks  of  straw  with  a  coarse  woollen  covering  (the 
good  beds  are  all  for  the  soldiers),  when  a  knock  is  heard 
without  A  new  party  of  wounded  have  arrived;  all  rest 
for  that  night  is  over.  They  b^;in  anew  to  bind  up,  to* 
cleanse,  to  bathe,  to  refresh,  to  console,  till  the  morning 
light  brings  a  new  day  of  toil;— but  Christian  love  gives' 
strength  for  all.  And  that  love  overcomes  what  was* 
more  hard  to  bear  than  any  fatigue— the  contemptuous* 
ingratitude,  the  stiff  proud  disdain  of  many  of  the  rude 
soldiers,  who  cannot  understand  how  deaconesses  can  be 
in  a  Prussian  hospital,  and  will  not  have  'the  nuns'  to 
attend  on  them." 

But  gentleness  and  meekness  conquered,  and  soon  the 
suffering  men  looked  up  with  confiding  trust  and  respect 
to  '*  the  quiet  faces  under  the  deaconess*  cap  ;*'  and  one: 
of  the  sisters  could  write  to  her  friends,  **  The  soldiers^ 
behave  to  us  as  if  we  were  their  mothers." 
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''Baty  Mother  Anna,  your  sisters  understand  and 
speak  no  Danish ;  how  will  they  be  able  to  deal  with 
wounded  prisoners — enemies  ? " 

*'  Enemies  ?~t0«  have,  we  can  have,  none.  Christian 
charity  can  make  itself  understood  in  every  language 
under  heaven !" 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  interest  in  the  German 
volume.  Anna's  whole  heart  was  given  to  the  work  of 
mercy,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  she  left  it,  in  March, 
at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  charge  at  Bethany. 
There  she  was  no  less  needed  than  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  Her  quiet  home  was  now  a  military  hospital,  full 
of  such  sick  or  wounded  men  as  had  been  able  for  the 
journey  to  Berlin. 

The  storm  of  war  rolled  away,  but  a  new  cloud  soon 
rose  in  the  horizon. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1867,  loud  complaints 
of  destitution  and  sickness  were  heard  from  the  east 
provinces  of  Pmssia.  At  length  the  ravages  of  disease 
reached  an  alarming  height 

''As  early  as  April  1867,"  writes  the  German  bio- 
grapher, "the  'famine  fever' — more  properly  called 
eruptive  typhus,  which  is  much  aggravated  by  insnte- 
cient  food,  but  also  appears  without  this  as  a  cause — ^had 
shown  itself  in  the  district  of  Konigsberg  and  Gum- 
binnen,  among  the  workmen  on  the  south  road  between 
Bartenstein  and  Rastenburg,  who  were  miserably  lodged 
and  fed.  And  then  came  the  loss  of  another  harvest 
from  torrents  of  rain,  and  with  increasing  destitution 
the  typhus  made  fearful  progress.  The  starving  popu- 
lation went  begging  over  the  country,  carrying  the 
typhus  poison  in  their  bodies  or  their  clothes,  and 
further  and  further  spread  the  dreadful  disease,  more 
infectious  by  far  than  cholera. 

"But  the  misery  had  not  yet  reached  its  climax. 
Along  with  hunger  and  fever  came  a  third  liwful  spectre, 
the  cold,  grim  winter;  and  no  wood  for  fire,  no  comfort- 
able shelter,  no  wholesome  or  sufficient  food,  no  beds, 
no  doctors,  no  cordials  for  the  sick,  no  warm  clothing 
to  protect  those  still  in  health." 

It  was  a  dreadful  state  of  things,  and  the  public 
authorities  were  ill  prepared  to  meet  it  Ko  energetic 
measures  were  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease, 
or  relieve  the  weight  of  present  suffering. 

One  "town  hospital"  is  described  as  consisting  of 
^'  two  small  filthy  apartments,  in  one  of  which  lay  on 
most  wretched  beds  or  on  dirty  straw  seven  men  almost 
in  the  last  stage  of  typhus ;  while  opposite,  and  separated 
only  by  a  half-closed  door,  were  five  sick  women,  none 
of  whom  were  ill  with  the  fever.  Their  nurses  were  a 
poor  invalid  soldier,  scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  from 
one  bed  to  another,  and  a  weak,  aged  woman." 

But  the  calls  for  aid  were  not  made  in  vain,  and  the 
Knights  of  St  John  were  soon  ready  for  marching  "  to 
the  front "  in  the  battle  against  want  and  disease. 

"They  sent  doctors,  wine,  iron  stoves,  woollen 
coverleta;  they  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  large 


sums  of  money  from  the  Order's  fund ;  they  extended 
their  hospitals  to  Holland,  Gerdauen,  Bartenstein;  gave 
food  daily  to  the  starving  children  in  the  schools,  gave 
medicines  gratis  everywhere,— more  than  all  this,  t% 
gave  themsdvet.  They  left  their  own  comfortable 
homes,  and  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  afflicted 
brethren,  to  the  loathsome  sick-beds,  the  poisoned  deos 
of  death 

"  But  what  could  men  do,  however  used  to  care  for 
the  wounded  on  the  field  of  bat£le,  when  they  had  to 
attend  the  beds  of  poor  women  and  children  lying  in 
the  wild  delirium  of  typhus?  Gentler  hands  were 
needed  there, 

"  Once  more  Count  Eberhard  zu  Stolbeiig  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  peaceful  Bethany.  '  Anna,  help  us !  help 
us  and  our  poor  brethren  !  * — and  never  was  this  call 
addressed  to  his  sidter's  heart  in  vain." 

Bethany  was  at  the  moment  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  the  powers  of  the  nurses  fully  taxed,  yet  Mother 
Anna  at  once  responded.  On  January  17,  1868|  she 
and  two  deaconesses  set  out  for  Rhein,  arriving  late  on 
the  20th.  They  found  misery  there  such  as  no  words 
can  describe. 

Rhein  is  a  poor  little  town,  crammed  at  that  time  by 
hundreds  of  nilway  labourers,  whom  the  severe  winter 
had  left  unemployed  and  starving  with  cold  and  himger. 
Among  these  the  fatal  typhus  was  raging  unchecked. 
"  In  the  infected  hovels,  without  fire,  without  ventila- 
tion, the  sick  and  healthy,  the  dying  and  dead,  were 
lying  together  with  none  to  pity  them.  They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  clothing,  fuel,  medicine,  physidans, 
everything.  The  two  doctors  of  the  place,  who  at  tbe 
outbreak  of  the  epidemic  had  nobly  fulfilled  their 
arduous  duties,  were  now  both  prostrated  by  typhus 

"  At  this  crisis  Bitter  meister  von  Tyszka,  Knight  of 
St  John,  arrived  at  Rhein,  establiahed  himself  in  tbe 
ill-fated  town,  and  undertook  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
the  name  of  his  Order.  But  what  to  do  first,  slone, 
unaided,  in  the  midst  of  such  fearful  misery  f  The 
good  man  did  not  reflect  long ;  he  did  at  <moe  what  wts 
most  necessary.  A  strong  brave  citizen,  Merchant 
Hofer,  came  to  hia  aide,  and  both  men  plunged  fear- 
lessly into  the  frightful  dens  of  disease,  and  drew  forth 
the  greatest  sufferers,  carried  them  to  warm  dry 
chambers,  gave  them  food  and  medicine.  Tet  how  little 
two  men  alone  oould  do ! " 

Then,  "  like  angels  sent  from  heaven,"  the  Oberin  of 
Bethany  and  her  two  deaconesses  appeared  on  the  scene. 
"My  very  heart  stood  still,"  said  Anna  afterwsids^ 
"  when  I  first  entered  these  pest-holes ;  such  human 
misery  I  never  before  witnessed." 

But  she  wasted  no  time  in  vain  lametitations.  With 
her  usual  calm  energy  she  set  to  work,  and  after  foor 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  toil,  a  regular  hospital  wis 
organized.  She  committed  it  to  the  care  of  her  deaconesHS 
and  the  brave  Knight  von  Tyszka.  She  had  intended 
then  to  inspect  another  hospital  at  a  distance,  bat  felt  on- 
well,  and  returned  sooner  than  was  expected  to  Bethanr. 
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The  joy  of  retunung  home  appeared  at  first  to  shake 
off  the  feeliogB  of  illness,  and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have 
DO  time  to  he  ilL '  For  again  her  brother  called, ''  Anna, 
help  us ;  we  need  mare  deaconesses  at  Bhein.'*  The 
two  already  there  were  .now  prostrate  in  fever.  ^  Dear 
Eberhard/'  Anna  wrote  in  reply, ''  we  send  a  thurd  sister 
to  Rhein.  If  Kaiserwerth  and  Breslau  refuse,  we  must 
feel  it  duty  to  do  our  veiy  utmost  At  present  it  uems 
impossible  to  spare  more  sisters  from  Bethany,  but  if 
there  is  no  other  help,  God  will  direct  us,  and  it  shall 
be  done." 

And  in  fact  a  fourth  deaconess  was  soon  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  so  much  danger  and  suffering. 

On  February  2,  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  her 
ordination  as  Oberin,  Anna,  accompanied  by  her  aged 
mother  (her  sister  Bertha  had  recently  died),  received 
the  holy  communion  in  the  church  of  Bethany,  and 
heard  a  discourse  from  the  text,  "Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvatioiL" 

For  a  short  while  longer  she  bore  up  against  the  low 
nervous  fever  which  was  oppressing  her.  No  one  in 
Bethany  as  yet  suspected  the  danger  of  "the  dear 
mother ;  **  but  she  was  herself  aware  of  it  from  the  first 
hour.  She  quietly  "  set  her  house  in  order,"^  and  in 
<alm  peace  awaited  the  summons  to  a- heavenly  home. 
"  Do  not,*'  she  said  to  the  sisters,  "  do  not,  by  your  too 
earnest  prayers,  keep  me  back  from  our  Lord." 

"But,  mother,  would  you  not  remain  with  us  longer  ? 
we  need  you  so  much  still ! " 

^  If  the  Lord  wills,  t  am  willing ;  his  will  in  all  things 
be  done!" 

She  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  personal  sinfulness. 
'^  In  an  hour  like  this,"  she  said,  "  our  sins  rise  up  like 
mountains  befbre  us." 


"But,  dear  mother,  the  good  God  will  welcome  poor 
sinners  who  are  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ." 

"  That»"  said  the  dying  Oberin, "  is  my  only  hope. 
All  is  free  grace  and  mercy." 

We  must  reluctantly  pass  over  the  details  of  her  last 
days  on  earth.  On  February  8th  the  unmistakable 
typhus  spots  appeared,  then  deUrium  soon  followed. 
She  imagined  herself  still  in  Rhein,  or  on  the  journey 
home.  "  Thank  God,  I  see  my  dear  Bethany !  I  am 
come  to  the  gate.  Oh,  I  shall  not  die  among  strangers;" 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  joy. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  February  16,  Anna  lay  still 
and  at  rest  The  long  conflict  was  over.  All  the 
sisters  cf  Bethany,  and  her  two  brothers.  Counts 
£berhaid  and  Theodor,  stood  around  her  bed  in  silent 
tears  and  prayer,  when,  soon  after  midnight,  her  spirit 
gently  departed. 

Shall  we  call  a  life  prematurely  closed,  whose  every 
stage  had  been  so  doubly  filled  up  with  works  of  love 
for  God  and  man  ?  or  lament  that  such  a  self-devoted 
labourer  was  released  from  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  before  the  evening  hour  ? 

"  He  lireth  long  who  liToth  well ; 
All  other  life  is  short  and  Tain : 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heayenly  gain. 

"He  liveih  long  who  liveth  well ; 
Ail  elae  is  being  flnng  awajr : 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  tme  things  tmly  done  each  day. 

•  »  ♦  « 

"  Fill  np  each  hour  with  what  wiU  Ust ; 
Bny  Jsp  the  moments  as  they  go : 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past. 
Is  the  ripe  tmit  of  life  below."— Bovab. 

H.L.Ib 


(To  be  etmMnifsd} 
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A   STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SCHONBERO-COTTA  FAMILY.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


|HE  votive  altar  to  Qermanicus  at  An- 
tioch,  where  his  funeral  pyre  had  been 
raised,  and  the  tribunal  at  Epidaphne, 
where  he  had  died,  might  be  visited 
now  without  arousiog  Imperial  suspicions. 

The  ashes  of  Agrippina  might  be  removed  from 
the  unhonoured  grave  on  the  lonely  island  of  Pan- 
dataria,  and  laid  beside  the  ashes  of  her  husband 
in  the  Imperial  mausoleum  by  the  Tiber. 


For  the  son  of  Qermanicus  and  Agrippina  had 
succeeded  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Caligula^  the 
play-feilow  of  the  soldiers  on  the  Bhine,  was 
Emperor. 

Tiberius  was  dead.  The  long  strain  was  over 
with  which  for  so  many  years  he  and  Home  had 
watched  against  each  other — ^the  Emperor  as  a 
keeper,  with  his  eye  and  hand  ceaselessly  fixed 
on  the  wild  beast,  which,  if  he  turned  aside  for  an 
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instant, "  would  be  ready  to  spring  at  bim ;"  Rome, 
witb  ber  eye  on  him  as  oii  a  madman  who  could 
only  be  kept  from  some  caprice  of  malice  by  in- 
cessant deference  and  amusement. 

The  long  watch  was  relaxed  at  last.  The  re- 
straining grasp  had  collapsed;  and  now,  through- 
out the  Empire,  men  began  to  say  aloud  the 
frightful  things  they  had  long  believed  of  him, 
things  of  which  it  is  almost  as  terrible  to  think 
they  should  have  been  credible  at  Rome,  as  prac- 
ticable at  Capreas. 

But  until  the  very  last  that  watch  of  mutual 
terror  did  not  relax  in  the  slightest  degree.  To 
the  last  the  physicians  dared  not  let  the  Emperor 
know  they  thought  him  dying.  To  the  last  the 
Emperor  dared  not  let  the  Romans  know  that  he 
was  dying.  Terribly  awake  to  the  truth  of  facts 
around  him  as  he  had'  been  throughout  his  life, 
to  the  end  the  keen  eyes  saw  as  clearly  as  ever, 
and  saw,  only  to  distrust. 

For  himself  he  created  no  illusions.  For  years 
he  had  felt  himself  within  the  shadow  which  must 
spread  and  deepen  before  him  until  it  blotted  out 
the  universe.  Old  age  and  death  for  him  made 
no  dimness,  they  only  removed  any  dazzling  haze 
which  might  yet  linger  about  the  world,  and  left 
everything  distinct  and  sharply  outlined  as  if  seen 
through  a  vacuum.  At  times  the  mere  clearness 
of  the  seeing  made  it  foreseeing. 

To  some  who  were  paying  court  to  his  nephew 
Caligula  he  said,  "  Ton  leave  the  setting  sun  to 
court  the  rising."  To  Caligula  himself,  "  Tou 
taUl  kill  my  ffrand^on,  and  some  one  else  tdll  kill 
youP 

Yet  he  persisted  in  keeping  the  courtiers  in 
suspense  and  dread  by  refusing  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor, and  by  occasionally  throwing  out  hints 
that  he  might  after  all  cause  both  his  grandson 
and  his  nephew  to  die  before  himself 

Few  passages  in  history  have  a  more  unrelieved 
blackness  than  the  last  days  of  Tiberius.  Their 
story  is  too  mean  to  be  called  tragical  Even  the 
defiance  of  death  which  in  an  old  Norse  warrior 
might  have  had  something  heroic,  in  Tiberias  is 
merely  revolting.  It  is  so  evidently  one  terror 
held  in  check  by  another — the  dread  of  dying 
vanquished  by  the  dread  of  seeming  death-stricken 
to  Rome ;  lest  at  the  very  last,  before  his  hand 
relaxed  in  death,  the  wolf  he  had  cowed  so  long 


should  turn  and  make  its  deadly  spring  at  him, 
and  have  the  mastery. 

On  his  last  journey  towards  Rome,  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  terrified  by  a  bad  omen,  he  turned 
back  along  the  Appian  Way.  Tet  after  an  in- 
crease  of  illness  and  languor  he  roused  himself,  at 
Circeii,  to  preside  at  the  games,  and  even  to 
throw  javelins  at  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi> 
theatre. 

The  Romans  had  called  him  ''  morose,"  because 
he  did  not  delight  enough  in  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. Some  Romans  now  deemed  his  strength 
failing.  He  would  show  them  all  their  double 
mistake. 

At  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  however,  he  had  to 
pause  before  once  more  he  could  retire  from  Cam- 
pania to  his  retreat  at  Caprese. 

He  dismissed  his  physician. 

The  physician,  in  taking  leave,  continued  to 
press  an  inquiring  finger  on  his  pulse. 

The  sick  man  observed  it,  and  insisted  tfiat 
night  on  prolonging  the  festivities  beyond  the 
usual  hour. 

Yet  at  the  very  last,  in  spite  of  all  his  precau- 
tions, it  was  believed  the  terror  which  had  haunted 
his  life  came  true. 

He  raUied  once  too  often  for  the  patience  of  his 
attendants.   They  sufiTocated  him  with  his  pillows. 

^  The  wolf  has  vanquished  at  last,"  old  Laon 
said.  . "  Tiberius  Caesar  was  right.  Men  art  mortal^ 
and  states  are  eternal.  It  is  a  hopeless  struggle 
with  a  wild  beast,  which  will  be  as  strong  as  ever 
for  its  deadly  spring  when  the  restraining  human 
hand  relaxes  its  grasp  for  ever.  Now  the  wor- 
shippers of  Tiberius  are  free  to  erect  him  as  many 
temples  as  they  like.  During  his  lifetime  he  re- 
strained their  enthusiasm;  now  their  adoration 
can  rise  freely.  If  it  has  anything  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  worship  of  this  new  Jewish  sect  at 
Jerusalem,  whose  adoration  has  gathered  new 
strength  from  death,  now  is  the  moment  for  its 
expansion." 

Meantime,  at  Rome  the  citizens  were  shouting 
over  the  Emperor's  corpse,  "Tiberius  to  the  Tiber,'* 
and  throwing  their  whole  energies  into  the  wel- 
come of  the  young  Emperor  who  was  thenceforth 
to  be  their  divine  dispenser  of  bread  and  games. 

Once  more  Caius  Caesar  Caligula  walked  in  a 
funeral  procession  along  the  Appian  Way.    Eigh- 
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teen  years  before,  a  child  of  seven,  he  had  ac- 
companied his  mother,  the  widowed  Agrippina^ 
from  Brondusium  with  the  Sacred  Urn  contain- 
ing his  father's  ashes. 

Even  on  his  childish  imagination  the  throng- 
ing of  the  people  from  village  and  town,  the 
burning  of  incense  and  costly  raiment,  the  silence 
and  the  tears  of  the  multitude,  must  have  left  an 
indelible  impressioa 

And  now  it  was  Germanicus  again  the  people 
were  welcoming  back  in  the  person  of  his  son. 
Altars  greeted  him  on  all  sides  with  incense  and 
sacrifices;  torches  and  flowers,  and  festive  wel- 
comes, such  as,  on  another  spring  day  in  May, 
twenty  years  ago,  had  greeted  his  father's 
triumph  when,  as  an  infant  of  four  years  old — the 
darling  of  the  legions — Caligula  had  mounted  the 
Capitol  with  his  four  boy  brothers  in  the  triumphal 
chariot  by  his  father's  side. 

Father  and  brothers  all  were  dead,  it  was  be- 
lieved, all  through  the  murderous  envy  of  Tiberius. 
And  now  again  the  Italians  in  this  procession 
were  celebrating,  not  the  obsequies  of  Tiberius* 
but  the  Triumph  of  the  race  of  Germanicus. 
They  welcomed  the  young  Emperor  as  the  child 
of  the  beloved  of  Home.  They  lavished  caressing 
names  on  him,  calling  him  their  *'  nursling,"  their 
"  chicken,"  their  "  puppet,"  and  to  the  end  per- 
siMing  in  distinguishing  him  (not  to  his  own 
satisfaction)  by  the  pet  name  given  to  him  by  the 
l^ons  among  whom  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
had  their  early  homa 

There  is  a  pathetic  irony  in  the  fact  that  the 
prince  whom  the  nations  learned  to  execrate  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  continues  to  be  called  in  the 
gravest  histories  by  the  name  of  the  baby-mili- 
tary boots  made  in  imitation  of  their  own,  which 
the  soldiers  liked  to  see  him  wear  in  his  father's 
camp  on  the  Rhine. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  multitudes 
had  gathered  in  a  tumult  of  exultant  welcome 
around  Germanicus  the  Conqueror;  eighteen, 
biiice  they  had  gathered  silent  and  weeping  around 
his  ashes.  And  now  they  met  once  more  full  of 
hope  and  confidence,  once  more  trusting  they  had 
found  the  heart  they  could  rest  on,  the  hand  that 
could  lead  them. 

^F  'r  "^  ^F  n* 

And,  meantime,  the '.Heart  the  whole  world 


can  rest  on  had  been  broken  on  the  Cross ;  the 
Hand  that  can  .lead  all  the  flocks  of  men  had 
been  nailed  by  men  to  the  Cross.  He  who  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  miilister,  who 
had  compassion  on  the  multitudes  because  they 
were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd, the  true  Shepherd  of  men,  had  ministered 
to  men,  had  given  His  life  a  ransom  for  men,  had 
risen  to  His  Father's  throne,  and  from  it  was 
slowly  gathering  His  flock  from  the  East  and  the 
West»  the  North  and  the  South,  a  great  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number.  The  voice  not 
of  the  stranger  had  been  heard,  the  great  gather- 
ing and  separating  of  the  flocks  had  begun. 

But  these  multitudes  of  Roman  men  as  vet 
knew  not  of  it,  and  wistfully  looked  to  Caius 
Caesar  Caligula  to  be  their  prince  and  their 
saviour. 

At  first  he  seemed,  in  many  ways,  to  meet  their 
expectations.  He  pardoned  royally,  and  gave 
royally,  fulfilling  the  dying  bequests  of  the 
Empress  Livia  which  her  own  son  had  neglected. 
He  also  worked  royally,  throwing  himself  with  a 
passionate  energy  during  the  summer  months 
into  the  enormous  labours  devolving  on  a  rule 
which  had  absorbed  so  many  powers  into  itself. 

And  then  the  good  things  he  had  inherited 
from  a  high  and  virtuous  ancestry  seemed  to  sink 
and  be  lost  beneath  the  corruptions  of  his  train- 
ing at  Caprese,  and  the  intoxication  of  his  intoler- 
able position.  He  is  said  to  have  abandoned 
himself  with  a  frenzy  of  license  to  every  kind  of 
pleasure;  in  eight  months  to  have  thus  brought 
himself  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  to  have  risen 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave  a  madman,  totally 
bereft  of  self-control,  yet  still  invested  with  the 
supreme  control  of  the  whole  Roman  world, — 
clever,  witty,  keen-sighted,  but  insane,  and  the 
Emperor  and  divinity  of  Rome. 

The  worship  which  Tiberius  had  refused,  it  be- 
came his  moody  pleasure  to  insist  on.  His 
making  the  Temple  of  Hercules  a  mere  portico  to 
his  palace  on  the  Palatine,  was  a  symbol  of  the 
place  he  claimed.  The  temples  of  all  the  gods 
were  to  be  porticoes  to  his.  Some  men  might 
have  a  special  devotion  for  one  dirinity^  some  for 
another.  He,  the  Latin  Jupiter,  claimed  the 
devotion  of  alL 
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Such  was  the  sway  beneath  which  the  infant 
Church  had  to  grow,  beneath  which  she  began  the 
conquest  of  the  world. 

As  yet  she  was  too  insignificant  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor  or  even  of  the  chiefs 
under  him.  Her  first  persecution  arose  from  that 
ancient  nation  of  which  she  believed  herself  still 
a  part. 

Not  as  the  subject  of  a  king  claiming  Univer- 
sal Empire,  but  as  an  apostate  from  the  old 
Jewish  law,  her  first  martyr  fdl ;  not  as  a  rebel 
Roman,  but  as  an  heretical  Jew. 


CHAPTER  XXXYL 

Now  they  which  were  mattered  abroad  upon  the 
jyereeciition  that  arose  aboitU  Stephen  travelled  a» 
Jar  as  Phentce,  and  Cyprus,  and  Anttoch,  preach- 
ing the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only. 

And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene,  which  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch, 
spake  unto  the  Greeks,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus, 

And  the  hand  oftlie  Lord  was  with  them:  and 
a  great  number  believed,  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord, 

Simple,  unemphasized  words,  yet  containing  in 

them  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic 

* 

Church— of  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

At  last  the  iny»non  of  the  world  by  the  Church 
began. 

To  some  of  those  who  first  entered  the  opening, 
it  seemed,  doubtless,  not  a  portal  into  a  new  world, 
but  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  old ;  not  a  gather- 
ing, but  a  scattering. 

The  law  of  the  Kingdom — expansion  through 
ruin,  victory  through  the  vanquished,  death 
through  life,  the  crown  through  the  cross,  growth 
through  dissolution — ^had  begun  to  act 

♦  ♦  *  3|e 

At  last  the  missing  link  came  into  the  hand  of 
Cloelia  Diodora. 

Into  the  heart  so  long  broken,  at  last  the  heal- 
ing balm  was  poured.    The  chasm  so  rudely  torn, 
and  hollowed  so  deep,  was  filled  up  to  the  brim,, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  waters  of  life,  ready 
to  pour  forth  in  blessing  on.  all  around. 

Feeling,  to  the  core  of  her  heart,  the  death 
that  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  all  the  visible  world. 


life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  for 
her. 

Feeling,  deeper  still,  the  sin  which  is  the  death 
in  life,  the  death  in  death,  foigiveness  came  to 
her. 

Feeling  the  terrible  isolation  of  her  own  lot- 
without  father,  mother,  brother,,  sister — ^new  re- 
lationships were  revealed  to  her ;  new,  yet  older 
than  her  life  ;  love  familiar  with  every  secret  of 
her  life  and  character. 

In  heaven  she  found  the  Father. 

On  earth  truest  and  tenderest  ties  of  kindred; 
— ^brothers,  sisters,  mother. 

And  all  these  through  and  in  One. 

A  child  of  God,  in  the  Son  of  Qod. 

Sister  in  the  redeemed  family,  through  Him 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  caU  us  brothers. 

Redeemed  to  be  no  more  her  own.  Set  free  to 
serve. 

Words  of  infinite  joy  and  perfect  freedom  ! 

"  Not  ouk  own  ! "  Redeemed  from  the  bond- 
age of  self-seeking,  from  the  isolation  of  self-vilL 

Belonging  no  longer  to  herself  but  to  Him  vho 
had  given  His  life  a  ransom  for  her,  had  sought 
her  wandering,  brought  her  back  to  Qod ;  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  to  the  patient 
King;  belonging  to  him  more  than  a  Roman 
daughter  to  her  father,  than  a  Roman  bride  to 
her  lord  ;  belonging  in  Him  to  the  Father,  who 
had  loved  her  from  the  beginning. 

No  more  drifting  aimlessly  to  and  firo  on  the 
sea  of  life.     Piloted  ! 

Glorious  contradictions  of  Christian  life ! 

Nothing  changed ;  yet  everything  changed. 

Not  a  burden  lightened;  not  a  sorow  removed; 
not  a  new  faculty  bestowed. 

The  crippled,  sufiering  body  crippled  and  suf- 
fering still;  the  bereaved  heart  still  bereft  of 
sight,  word,  and  touch  of  its  dearest. 

But  the  burden  changed  from  a  shapeless, 
meaningless  load  into  a  cross ;  into  the  likeness 
of  what  He  had  borne  for  us  ;  into  a  yoke,  not 
pressing  on  the  neck  bowed  to  it,  but  binding  it 
to  the  appointed  work  ;  into  a  sacrifice,  accepted 
willingly  in  subjection  tq  the  Father^s  will ;  into 
a  weapon  of  the  great  warfare,  whereby  the  Vic- 
tory of  the  Vanquished  was  to  be  for  ever  carried 
on. 

Her  lost  beloved,  her  beautiful,  who  had  bo 
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patiently  "  continued  in  well-doing,"  rescued,  as 
she  believed,  by  Him  who  went  and  preached  unto 
the  spirits  in  the  unseen  prison,  now  one  of  the 
Great  Flock  of  the  Redeemed,  not  afar  off,  one 
Flock  and  one  Shepherd,  though  not  yet  one  Fold. 

For  herself,  every  faculty  consecrated,  glorified, 
stamped  with  the  Image  of  the  King,  made  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  an  instrument 
of  service  in  the  hand  of  love. 

Not  transformation  ;  new  creation  ;  every  old 
thing  made  new  by  being  inspired  through  and 
through,  with  the  new  lifa 

Tet  not  more  a  new  birth  or  a  new  life  or  a 
new  world  for  her,  or  for  any  in  those  earliest 
days,  than  now  for  all  who,  receiving  the  same 
Saviour,  receive  in  Him  the  revelation  of  the 
eternal  love,  the  power  to  become  sons  of  God. 

Not  merely  a  new  impulse  was  Christianily, 
breaking  up  the  old  world.  It  was  a  new  life. 
It  is  as  much  as  ever  it  was,  not  in  us,  nor  in 
anything  done  for  and  in  us,  but  in  Him  who  not 
merely  raises  and  quickens,  but  is  the  Besurrec- 
tion  and  the  life. 

Not  only  were  suffering,  death,  the  unseen 
world  redeemed  and  consecrated  in  her  eyes. 

If  the  cross  had  opened  a  path  of  light  into  the 
world  to  which  it  had  borne  the  Master,  if  His 
death  had  hallowed  d3ring,  His  Resurrection  had 
opened  her  eyes  again  to  this  visible  world,  as 
His  creation  and  His  inheritance.  If  His  burial 
had  made  the  sepulchre  the  gate  of  heaven.  His 
rising  again  had  made  life  its  threshold. 

If  His  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done"  had 
consecrated  sorrow,  His  "  Peace  be  unto  you"  had 
consecrated  gladness. 

Not  the  life  beyond  this  lower  world  only  ;  the 
life  of  little  children  also,  dancing  along  the  first 
steps  of  the  long  journey  ;  every  stage  and  every 
station  of  life  were  sacred  through  that  human 
life  which  He  had  taken  in  its  in&ncy,  borne 
without  sin,  resigned  without  sin,  and  resumed 
never  to  part  with  mora 

Not  in  the  cemetery  only,  in  the  starry  night, 
in  the  Proseucha,  in  the  synagogue ;  but  in  Hilda's 
home  among  the  little  children;  on  the  sea-shore 
which  His  feet  had  trodden;  beside  the  tables* 
^hose  fare  He,  risen,  had  blessed  and  shared, 
that  redemption  had  made  her  at  home. 

To  Siward  all  the  brightest  hopes  and  most 


earnest  purposes  of  his  youth  came  back  glori- 
fied. 

He  had  found  the  Deliverer,  the  King  who  set 
free  by  reigning,  who  gave  the  true  freedom,  not 
of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  of  the  kingdom ; 
who  began  the  liberation  of  men  from  within,  by 
setting  them  free  from  the  bondage  of  self. 

Christianity  did  not  quench  patriotism  in  him, 
but  exalted  it,  as  every  other  pure  human  feeling. 

The  Church,  in  those  early  days  of  divine  order 
and  growth,  did  not  take  the  colour  and  shape 
out  of  the  nationalities  any  more  than  out  of  the 
characters  she  embraced. 

Her  "  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither  Jew  nor  Greek," 
no  more  destroyed  distinct  national  ideas,  than 
her  "In  Christ,  neither  male  nor  female,''  de- 
stroyed the  true  manly  and  womanly  ideal  In 
Him  nothing  that  characterized  was  lost,  only  all 
that  separated.  Not  distinctions,  only  barriers 
were  broken  down. 

Never  did  Siward  s  heart  beat  more  warmly  for 
his  people,  nor  the  hearts  of  Clcelia,  Callias,  and 
Esther  for  theirs,  than  when  they  began  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  the  highest  ideal  of  Teutonic 
liberty,  Roman  duty,  Greek  order  and  humanity, 
and  Hebrew  godliness  in  the  One  Lord  of  all, 
and  to  hope  for  its  fidfilment  in  the  One  Family 
of  many  brethren.  The  new  kingdom  had  indeed 
begun,  which  makes  Antioch  a  place  weU-nigh  as 
sacred  to  the  Church  as  Jerusalem. 

If  Jerusalem  was  the  Bethlehem  of  the  Church, 
where  the  angels  rejoiced  and  sang  peace  and 
good-will  to  man  around  the  manger  of  infant 
Christianity,  Antioch  was  its  Nazareth,  the  first 
home  of  its  conscious  youth;  the  baptistry  where 
its  one  distinctive  name  was  given  to  it;  the  first 
place  where  the  Jewish  nation  was  incorporated 
into  the  Universal  Church  as  but  one  Province  of 
the  Universal  Empire;  where  the  gates  of  morning 
at  length  were  flung  open  wide  for  the  Light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles. 

The  restless,  keen-witted  crowds  of  various 
races  which  thronged  the  long  colonnades  by  the 
Orontes,  or  ranged  through  the  gardens  of  Epi- 
daphne,  little  thought  that  in  exercising  their 
&culty  and  their  license  of  giving  characteristic 
names  on  the  little  band  of  believers  of  all  nations, 
they  were  rendering  a  service  to  the  world ;  and 
that  when  the  gardens  of  Epidaphne  had  vanished. 
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like  an  encLanted  garden  in  a  desert,  and  the 
Orcintes,  instead  of  bathing  marble  temples, 
crowded  quays,  palaces  and  amphitheatres,  should 
flow  through  a  poor  little  Syrian  town,  that  one 
carelessly  flung  sobriquet  should  make  the  men 
of  Antioch  familiar  in  countless  homes  through- 
oat  the  world. 

"  The  disciples  toere  firti  called  Christians  ai 
Antioch,*^ 

Do  we  think  sufficiently  what  a  glowing  com- 
mendation on  those  first  disciples  is  involved  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  name  should  have  been 
characteristic  1 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL      - 

Old  Laon  still  held  aloof,  and  kept  silence. 

Onias  and  Siguna  were  the  two  members  of 
the  little  company  whose  hearts  were  least  satis- 
fied by  the  tidings  of  great  joy  which,  like  the 
music  of  the  legend,  drew  the  living  stones  to- 
gether, and  began  the  building  of  the  City  of  Qod. 

For  very  different  reasons.  More  than  ever 
Siguna  longed  for  one  more  sight  of  her  husband, 
that  they  might  yet  rejoice  together  over  the  trea- 
sure she  had  found.  The  instinct  that  he  still  was 
living,  the  hope  that  they  should  yet  meet  face 
to  face  upon  the  earth,  had  never  beeb  quenched 
in  her  heart  And  now,  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Hope,  the  old  hope  sprang  up  in  fresh  vigour. 

Her  child  Hilda  was  at  home  now  in  the  East 

She  determined  to  remain  no  longer  away  from 
Kome,  but  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  that 
centre  of  the  world,  watching  once  again  every 
company  of  captives,  or  every  strange  band  of 
wanderers  which  found  its  way  from  the  North 
to  the  Imperial  City,  which  so  many  of  her  coun- 
trymen still  deemed  a  Gk>lden  Home  of  Gods. 

Onias,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inextricably 
perplexed  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  a 
question  which  absolutely  demanded  a  decision. 

Between  the  recognition  that  the  Nazarene  was 
the  Messiah  and  the  declaration  that  He  had  de- 
ceived the  people,  no  vague  and  generalizing 
neutrality  was  possible.  It  was  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  religious  opinion,  about  which  there  might 
be  infinite  shades  of  thought^  from  a  fervent  ac- 
quiescence to  a  fanatical  denial  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  or  rebellion ;  not  a  devout  notion 


about  the  other  world,  but  a  practical  test  as  to 
this ;  a  question  which  affected  acquaintanceshipsi 
dally  action,  commercial  connections ;  not  the 
mere  superfluous  income  or  expenditure  of  life, 
but  its  very  capital  and  essence. 

For  the  Church  which  the  Antiochenes  knew 
so  well  how  to  name  characteristically  came  among 
them  as  no  mere  glad  and  loving  child,  vividly 
conscious  of  her  life,  but  half  unconscious  of  her 
mission  and  her  destiny.  At  Antioch,  above  the 
child-like  robe  of  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart 
which  found  favour  with  all  the  people,  and  which 
she  must  ever  wear  next  her  hearty  she  had  been 
indued  with  the  panoply  of  her  warfare,  and  was 
no  longer  merely  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house  in  gladness  and  simplicity,  and  praising 
Qod  in  the  Temple,  but  was  going  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer. 

This  warfare  of  the  Church  required  the  sinews 
of  war.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  as  to 
the  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues  in  saving  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  the  necessity  of  learning 
languages,  it  is  clear  that  no  gift  of  an  inexhaust- 
ible purse  was  bestowed  on  the  early  Church ; 
that  Alexandrian  corn-ships  would  not  remit  thdr 
fares  for  apostles,  unless  in  the  keeping  of  cen- 
turions ;  that  houses  could  not  be  hired  in  Rome 
or  in  Corinth  for  nothing. 

The  community  of  goods  at  Jerusalem,  among  a 
community  perhaps  at  no  time  wealthy,  had  ended, 
as  Onias  predicted,  in  the  necessity  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea.  And  from 
the  beginning  it  seemed  as  if  Antioch  was  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Church — 
a  distinction  which  must  have  involved  con^ual 
decbions  between  Qod  and  Mammon  for  the  rich 
merchants  and  capitalists  who  lived  there^ 

Onias  would  have  been  quite  content  to  wait, 
in  a  most  tolerant  spirit^  to  see,  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  new  doctrine,  what  decision  had 
been  made  about  it  in  heaven.  But  the  disciples 
of  the  new  doctrine  were  determined  it  should 
succeed,  the  subjects  of  the  new  kingdom  were 
determined  to  conquer ;  to  conquer,  if  necessary, 
like  the  King,  by  suffering  or  by  dying.  And  in 
this  way  the  decision  was  thrown  not  on  heaven, 
but  on  the  consciences  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  came  within  hearing  which  was  far  more 
perplexing. 
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Moreover,  with  Esther  by  his  side  ready  to  risk 
eyerythiog,  divested  of  all  fear,  or  trimnphiDg 
over  all  fear — saying  in  her  inmost  heart  joyfully, 
*'  If  I  perish,  I  perish,"  like  Esther  the  queen ; 
ready  to  follow  up  the  confession  of  the  three 
children,  ''Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
save  us" — ^with  their  sublime  ''  but  if  not " — and 
to  enter  the  furnace  whether  she  was  to  find  it  a 
bed  of  roses  or  a  bed  of  anguish ; — ^this  difficulty 
was  increased  an  hundredfold. 

Tenderly  she  bore  with  the  fretfulness  and 
anxious  carefulness  which  his  perplexities  pro- 
duced in  the  old  man.  She  knew  they  sprang 
from  a  root  of  bitterness  within,  which  must  at 
any  cost  be  extracted,  or  it  would  choke  all  the 
roots  of  truth  and  love  which  she  knew  had  once 
been  there. 

Any  axe  would  have  been  welcome  to  her 
which  could  be  laid  at  the  root  of  that  corrupt 
tree.     And  at  last  it  came. 

The  Jews,  stronger  in  faith  and  conscience  than 
any  other  nation,  even  in  thb  hour  of  their  fatal 
fall,  had  alone  of  all  races  throughout  the  empire 
refused  to  give  divine  honours  to  Cahgula.  Wor- 
ship meant  more  to  them  than  to  any  other  people, 
because  the  name  of  God  meant  more. 

Terrible  tidings  had  reached  Antioch  of  a  popu- 
lar riot  against  the  Jews  at  Alexandria 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  Jewish  nation  had 
suffered  her  King  to  be  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Greek  and  Coptic  population  of  Alexandria, 
always  envious  of  the  marvellous  commercial 
genius  and  success  of  the  Jewish  colony  there, 
were  roused  to  fury  by  the  arrival  among  them  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  with  the  title,  freshly  recognized 
by  his  friend  the  Emperor,  of  King  of  the  Jews. 

That  these  Jewish  merchants  and  brokers 
should  actually  pretend  to  have  a  king  of  their 
own,  was  an  assumption  not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  revengeful  mockery,  their  Coptic  and  Greek 
fellow-citizens  paraded  a  Jewish  idiot  through  the 
streets,  robed  in  ragged  garments,  crowned  with 
a  crown  of  papyrus,  with  a  reed  in  his  right  hand, 
and  bent  the  knee  to  him,  presenting  him  peti- 
tions, and  hailing  him  ''  lord."  So  fiercely  was 
the  ciy  of  the  Jewish  priests, ''  We  have  no  king 
hut  C(KMar"  taken  up  and  hurled  back  at  them 
by  the  Ckntiles. 

Persecution  in  its  most  terrible  form— a  perse- 


cution by  the  populace — followed.  The  Jews,  who 
possessed  two  out  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  were  also  scattered  everywhere  throughout 
it,  were  driven  relentlessly  into  one  district 
Within  these  narrow  limits  multitudes  of  them 
died  of  hunger  and  bad  air,  whilst  those  who  ven- 

* 

tured  outside  were  relentlessly  seized  and  torn  to 
pieces — ^the  governor,  Flaccus,  making  no  effort  to 
check  the  exasperated  people. 

Fearful  details  of  death  by  every  kind  of  tor- 
ture and  insult  reached  the  Jewish  community  at 
Antioch. 

To  the  early  Christians,  persecution,  ignominy, 
and  death  could  have  been  no  signs  of  divine 
abandonment  That  lesson,  at  leasts  must  have 
been  stamped  deep  on  every  heart,  while  the  Cross 
still  was  to  the  mass  of  men  the  symbol,  not  of  a 
religion,  but  of  crime  ignominiously  punished 

But  in  the  mind  of  Onias  these  things  awakened 
many  fears  and  suspicions.  What  if,  after  all, 
the  unutterable  wonder-working  Name  were  no 
longer  on  their  sidef  What  if,  after  all,  the 
execution  at  Calvary  had  been  a  crime  (and  if  a 
crime,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  enormity), 
and  the  silence  of  heaven  had  only  been  the 
gathering  of  the  thunders,  and  this  were  the  first 
burst  of  the  avenging  lightnings  ? 

Yet  there  might  be  another  explanation.  These 
Alexandrian  Jews  were  for  the  most  part  Hellen- 
ista.  The  more  orthodox  Babbis  had  pronounced 
it  as  great  a  fall  to  learn  Greek  as  to  rear  swine. 
These  Alexandrian  Jews  had  translated  the  Sacred 
Scripturesinto  Greek,  thus  casting  the  sacred  pearls 
before  swine.  They  had  even  endeavoured,  it  was 
said,  to  extract,  by  allegorizing  interpretations 
and  double  meanings,  a  mystical  philosophy,  half 
Greek,  half  Oriental,  from  the  Prophecies  and  His- 
tories. Might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  wrath 
which  had  fallen  on  these  Hellenists  was  for  their 
special  Hellenistic  sins  % — that  because  they  had 
set  up  the  stumbling-block  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy in  their  hearts,  it  was  thus  permitted  that 
the  heathen  rabble  should  set  up  as  they  had 
done  heathen  idols  in  their  synagogues  and  houses 
of  prayer  % 

But  this  refuge  did  not  suffice  to  shelter  him 
long. 

The  storm  drew  nearer. 

The  decree  went  forth  from  Csdsar  Caligula 
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tbat  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  should  he  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enshrined  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  rumour  aroused  the  Syrian  Jews  not  to 
rehellion,  but  to  something  deeper.  The  inmost 
heart  of  that  old  Hebrew  patriotism,  always  more 
fervent  and  indestructible  than  any  other,  was 
touched.  The  whole  nation  was  stirred  with 
something  of  the  spirit  which  moved  the  three 
children  who  chose  the  furnace  rather  than  the 
idolatry. 

Clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  on  their  heads, 
they  gathered  in  troops  from  all  quarters  around 
the  Boman  Governor,  Petronius,  at  Ptolemais. 

The  command  of  the  Emperor  was  uncondi- 
tional. Two  legions,  usually  stationed  on  the 
Euphrates,  were,  if  •  necessary,  to  be  concentrated 
on  Judffia,  to  enforce  the  violation  of  the  Jewish 
Temple.  The  resistance  of  the  whole  nation  was 
not  to  be  suffered  to  prevent  it 

But  Petronius  dared  to  deliberate.  Unlike  that 
former  Procurator  of  Judaea,  whose  fear  of  offend- 
ing Caesar  had  not  saved  him  from  banishment 
ere  this  to  Gaul,  to  the  people  he  presented  a 
firm  front,  whilst  in  private  he  held  a  council 
and  debated  calmly  how  to  avert  the  collision. 

To  the  Jews  gathered  before  him  in  mourning 
garments — ^an  immense  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children — he  vouchsafed  no  words  but  those 
of  the  sternest  rebuke.  ^  He  must  obey  the  Em- 
peror, and  they  must  obey  him." 

They  replied  that  they  must  obey  God  rather 
than  Caesar  j  that  they  would  all  die  rather  than 
suffer  the  Holy  Place  of  their  God  to  be  thus 
desecrated.  The  worship  of  Caligula  created  no 
enthusiasm  to  oppose  to  a  religious  and  patriotic 
fervour  genuine  as  this  was,  and  Petronius  was 
humane.  ;  He  left  his  troops  at  Ptolemais,  and 
repaired  to  Tiberias  to  see  if  this  passion  of  resist- 
ance was  really  universal  among  the  people. 
*     '  *  *  * 

One  evening  Esther  was  returning  with  Qoelia 
Diodora  from  the  house  of  Hilda  and  CaUias. 

The  gardens  of  Epidaphne  were  glorious  then 
with  the  first  burst  of  spring  flowers,  and  they 
had  brought  back  branches  of  blossoms. 

It  w^s  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  their 
hearts  had  been  gladdened  by  some  new  details 
of  the  life  over  which  they  knew  death  had  no 


dominion  ;  some  new  narrative  of  those  miracles 
whose  marvel  was  even  more  in  the  way  they 
were  done  than  in  the  wonders  themselves  : — the 
touch  of.  the  outcast  leper,  the  commendation  of 
the  grateful  Samaritan,  the  majesty  which  cleared 
the  ruler's  house  of  the  hired  mourners  before  the 
miracle  took  all  cause  of  real  mourning  away. 

Some  new  saying,  brief  and  heart-stirring,  of 
the  lips  that  spake  as  never  man  spake,  Aever 
more  to  be  lost  from  the  heart ;  some  new 
memory  of  the  look  such  as  that  which  melted  all 
the  ice  from  Peter's  heart  \  of  the  divine  long- 
suffering  silence  of  the  night  of  passion  ;  some 
new  incident  of  the  glimpses  on  shore  or  hill-side, 
in  the  house  or  by  the  way,'  of  Him  whom  death 
and  resurrection  had  no  power  to  change. 

Unutterably  full  of  interest  must  have  been 
those  gatherings  where  the  sermons  were  the  text 
on  which  Christendom  has  lived  for  centuries^ 
where  the  gospels  were  written  on  the  hearts  of 
thosB  earliest  Christians  before  they  were  em- 
bodied in  any  manuscript 

They  had  met  together  at  the  Table  where  He  is 
evermore  the  Master  of  the  feast,  not  in  memorial 
only,  but  in  living  presence. 

Something  of  the  calm,  deep  joy  which  pos- 
sessed her  that  evening  must  have  shone  over  the 
pale  features  of  Esther;  for  as  she  passed  along 
the  great  colonnade  which  traversed  the  city, 
many  among  the  groups  of  idlers  paused  in  their 
conversation  and  looked  at  her  with  -a  kind  of 
surprise^  blended  in  some  with  pity,  and  in  others 
with  contempt 

She  was  well  known  in  the  city.  Her  good 
works  and  alma-deeds  could  not  be  altogether 
hidden,  extending  as  they  did  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  synagogue;  and  her  husband  had  the  peril- 
ous reputation  of  being  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Jewish  brokers  resident  there.  Bnt^  for  the  most 
part|  the  glances  were  far  from  friendly. ' 

A  bitter  envy  was  always  ready  to  overflow 
against  a  race  which  was  so  successful  and  so  ex- 
clusive, so  rich  and  so  ^  morose,"  so  hard  to  borrciw 
from,  and  yet  so  necesaaiy  to  those  who  wanted 
to  borrow. 

"Cloelia,  what  has  happened  f  Esther  whis- 
pered at  length,  laying  a  trembling  hand  on  the 
arm  of  the  Boman  maiden.  "See  how  angrily 
they  gaze  at  us  !" 
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The  crippled  Diodora  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  be  a  butt  of  the  wit  of  Antioch  to  have  noticed 
anything  unusual 

"  I  never  let  myself  see  that  mockung  stare," 
she  said.  Ajid  very  quietly  she  added,  *'  I  used 
to  feel  it  so  bitterly.  But  not  now.  I  think  of 
the  mocking  stare  of  the  multitude  He  bore 
for  us." 

But  soon  insolent  words  came  in  explanation 
of  the  contemptuous  look& 

"  A  strange  occasion  for  a  Jewish  matron  to 
choose  for  parading  the  streets  with  garlands  and 
smiles !  *' 

'^Ah!  probably  she  is  of  that  new  sect  of 
theirs,  to  which  the  nation  is  nothing;  their 
crucified  Christ  everything  l** 

"  Still,  Caius  Cesar  enshrined  in  their  Temple 
might  try  the  patience  even  of  a  Christian." 

Esther  stopped,  and  fearlessly  turning  to  the 
man  who  had  spoken  these  words,  said, — 

"  What  news  has  arrived  ?  Of  what  ill  tidings 
do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Only  of  the  decree  of  Caesar  Caligula,  com- 
manding an  image  of  himself  to  be  enshrined  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
report  that  the  whole  nation  are  thronging  round 
Petronius,  the  governor,  declaring  they  will  die 
rather  than  suffer  it" 

Esther  said  no  more.  With  the  certainty  of 
peril  to  her  people,  her  courage  had  returned. 

She  entered  the  house,  pale  indeed,  but  with 
no  sign  of  agitation  in  voice  or  bearing. 

Onias  was  there  before  her.  She  found  him 
in  the  little  inner  chamber,  crouching  on  the 
ground  like  a  hunted  animal,  his  hands  clasped 
round  his  knees,  and  his  £Eice  buried  between 
them. 

She  knelt  beside  him,  bowed  her  head  as  low 
as  bis,  and  touched  his  forehead. 

''  Onias,  my  husband,"  she  said,  "  I  know  alL 
We  will  go  together,  and  entreat  for  the  children 
of  our  peopla     We  will  go  to-morrow." 

**  You  will  go  !"  he  exclaimed. 

He  had  half  hoped,  half  feared  she  would 
scarcely  have  heeded  this  tidings^-would  no 
longer  identify  herself  with  the  nation  who  had 
committed  what  she  regarded  as  such  unequalled 
crime,  and  which  now  seemed  to  him  falling  under 
such  unequalled  vengeance. 


"  We  will  go  !"  she  said,  meeting  his  wavering 
eyes,  until  they  began  to  enkindle  with  something 
of  the  light  in  hers.  "  This  is  work  for  women, 
for  little  children,  for  every  creature  of  oar  name 
and  blood.  Women  can  at  least  entreat,  and 
babes  can  kneel ;  and,  if  needful,  women  as  well 
as  men  can  die." 

"  Esther,"  he  said,  "  I  had  thought  you  would 
look  at  this  as  inevitable  —  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  Death." 

"That  Death  was  voluntary,"  she  said,  "to 
the  last  dying  cry.  He  gave  Himself  without 
spot  to  God,  a  ransom  for  us.  He  died  rather 
than  deny  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  If  it 
is  to  be,  my  husband,  we  will  let  our  death  be 
voluntary.  We  will  die  rather  than  deny  our  God." 

"  But^  to  you,  Gentiles,  Greeks,  barbarians  are 
brethren,"  he  said.  "  Is  your  heart  indeed  Jew- 
ish stni  ?  I  always  feared  you  might  die  for 
being  a  Christian.  But  would  you  also  die  for 
being  a  Jewess  ?" 

"  I  would  die  if  Gk>d  called  me  and  strengthened 
me^"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  rather  than  do 
anything,  or  suffer  anjrthing  to  be  done,  which 
He  has  forbidden.  Was  not  He  sent  first  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  %  Did  not  He 
drive  the  traffickers  from  the  Temple  ? — and  shall 
we,  if  we  can  hinder  it,  suffer  an  idol  to  be  set 
up  in  its  inmost  sanctuary  %  " 

He  rose  from  the  ground,  and  raising  her, 
took  her  hands,  and  looked  with  intense  iuquiry 
into  her  face. 

"But  what  if  this  is  the  vengeance  for  the 
Cross  1 "  he  asked,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  If  it  be,"  she  said,  calmly,  "  all  the  more 
would  1  go  and  pray  with  my  people,  and  suffer 
with  them.  To  me,"  she  added,  "  no  blow  from 
His  hand  would  be  unwelcome.  And  who  knows 
but  they  might  .even  yet  repent, — at  Tiberias,  as 
at  Jerusalem  %  I  know  well  that  when  He 
menaces,  it  is  but  a  stronger  form  of  entreaty  to 
drive  those  who  will  not  be  won  to  Him." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast. 

"I,  at  least,  havtf  deserved  any  stroke  from 
His  hand,"  he  murmured.  And,  after  a  pause, 
"  We  will  go,"  he  replied  ;  and  saying  these 
words,  he  met  her  eyes  with  a  look,  straight  and 
untroubled,  such  as  she  had  not  seen  on  his  face 
for  many  a  year. 
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He  said  not  a  word  of  the  great  sacrifices  they 
might  have  to  make.  He  had  risen,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  another  level  ;  and  from  it  they 
looked,  not  great,  but  nothing. 

Hastily  they  made  arrangements  for  the  journey. 
The  next  morning  Esther  was  somewhat  troubled 
to  see  him  enter  the  treasure-chamber,  from  which 
he -so  often  came  with  a  care-worn,  perplexed 
countenance.  But  this  time,  after  some  minutes, 
he  came  out  of  the  door  with  a  look  of  quiet 
determination,  fiEur-more  reassuring  to  her  than 
the  most  radiant  smile. 

"  I  have  only  been  labelling  the  pledged  pro- 
perty :  to  be  restored  to  the  owners,"  he  said,  "  if 
we  do  not  come  back  again ;  perhaps  some  of  it, 
if  we  do." 

Once  more  also  the  old  love  for  her  had  sprung 
up  from  beneath  the  load  of  care  which  had  so 
long  crushed  it  down.  And  it  was  with  a  heart 
lightened  of  its  heaviest  anxieties  that  Esther 
accomplished  the  solemn  journey  to  Tiberias. 

They  said  little  by  the  way.  It  was  a  strange 
aight  that  met  their  eyes  as  they  approached  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

It  was  the  sowing-time.  But  all  along  the 
alopes  and  levels  of  those  fertile  shores,  not  a 
labourer  was  to  be  seen.  They  urged  their  mules 
through  a  silent  land,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above  Tiberias-s-below,  bordering 
the  shore,  and  girding  the  city  around,  they  could 
distinguish  a  dense,  dark  mass  of  human  beings. 

'*  Indeed,  indeed  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  1 " 
she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  '*  They  urged  the 
Good  Shepherd  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts,  and 
He  has  gone." 

Esther  would  not  ride  further.  Onias  also  dis- 
mounted; and  covering  themselves  with  sack- 
cloth, they  walked  slowly  down  the  hill  to  join 
the  suppliant  multitude  of  their  compatriots.  Dif- 
ferent^ indeed,  was  this  dark-robed  silent  crowd 
from  the  listening  expectant  throng  that  a  few 
years  before  had  gathered  on  those  shores  I 

No  rich  tints  or  picturesque  forms  of  Oriental 
costume  varied  the  sombre  uniformity. 

All  were  clothed  in  sackclotL  Many  had  ashes 
strewn  on  their  heads. 

^[en  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  women  and  little 
children — all  subdued  into  one  voiceless  company 
of  suppliants. 


There  was  no  wailing  or  clamour.  The  only 
eloquence  they  attempted  was  that  of  silence. 

They  would  not  go  to  their  houses  or  their 
fields,  they  would  not  till  nor  sow  the  ground,  nor 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  roo^  until  they  were  assured 
that  the  Temple  of  their  God  should  not  be  dese- 
crated. 

For  many  days  this  voiceless,  petition  had  been 
presented  before  the  governor,  remaining  per- 
plexed and  uncertain  within  the  walla  of  the  city 
of  Tiberias. 

When  Esther  and  Onias  reached  this  multitude 
of  their  people,  many  faces  already  looked  worn 
with  watching. 

Silently  they  took  their  places  in  the  crowd. 

Day  after  day  the  thousands  assembled  there 
remained,  their  numbers  slowly  increasing^  and 
none  departing. 

It  was  an  unusually  sultry  season  even  for  that- 
sultry  hollow  of  the  lake,  with  its  tropical  heat 
and  fertility. 

All  day  they  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  shining 
in  his  strength,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
breaking  like  a  giant  from  the  screen  of  the  east- 
em  ridges,  to  the  last  when  he  disappeared  behind 
the  green  mount  of  the  Beatitudes. 

The  night  scarcely  began  to  cool  the  air  or  the 
hot  earth,  ere  the  dawn  began  to  bum  again 
across  the  lake. 

The  only  changes  in  the  weary,  anxious  watch- 
ing were  when  the  rulers  came  back  with  reports 
of  failure  from  the  presence  of  the  governor. 

He  had  but  to  obey,  he  said.  Tlie  statue  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  Sidonian  carvers  at  Ptole- 
mais.  Day  by  day,  whilst  they  waited  there,  the 
shapeless  marble  was  growing  into  the  image  cif 
Ceesar.    Would  they  fight  against  their  Emperor  ? 

The  rulers  replied  they  had  no  thought  of  war ; 
but  they  would  be  massacred  rather  than  break 
their  law. 

And  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  expressive 
Oriental  gestures,  they  offered  their  necks  to  the 
sword.  The  soldiers  might  slay  them,  unresisting, 
one  by  one.  The  power  of  Bome  was  invin- 
cible. But  no  power  on  earth  could  compel  tbem 
to  live,  and  see  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  made  the 
Temple  of  an  idoL 

For  forty  days  this  silent  pleading  continued. 

Strange  and  awful  days  and  nights  to  Esther. 
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Did  none  beside  herself  in  that  suppliant  crowd 
see  any  strange  significance,  any  strange  contrast 
in  all  this  1 

Were  there  none  there  who  had  felt  the  healing 
tenches,  heard  the  matchless  teaching)  Were 
there  none  who  had  listened  to  the  Beatitudes  ? 
Were  there  none  who  had  listened  to  the  Woes  % 
— "  Woe  unto  thee^  Chorazin ;  woe  unto  thee, 
Bethsaida." 

To  her  the  whole  silence  seemed  full  of  that 
Woe  ;  so  entreating,  so  reluctant,  so  sure^ 

Were  there  none  who  thought  of  that  night  and 
morning  of  silent  endurance,  of  the  gracious 
Divine  Sufferer  buffeted  to  and  fro  among  Boman 
soldiers,  Jewish  priests,  or  brought  at  last  before 
another  Boman  governor  less  compassionate  and 
just  than  Petronius,  with  no  voice  among  the  thou- 
sands He  had  helped  and  healed  raised  to  plead 
for  Him  1 

Were  there  none  who  thought  how  the  Holy 
City  had  been  desecrated  with  a  desecration 
beside  which  even  this  threatened  pollution  of 
the  Sanctuary  was  but  as  a  momentary  acci- 
dental ceremonial  defilement  of  some  outmost 
court? 

Were  there  none'  who  knew  how  the  Son,  the 
Beloved  of  God,  had  been  rejected;  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  His  sacred  life  desolated  and  desecrated, 
the  veiy  express  image  of  the  Father  dishonoured) 

To  Esther  it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  people 
stood  now,  silent  and  sentenced,  before  the  Boman 
governor,  in  the  place  to  which  they  had  betrayed 
their  King. 

She  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  wondered  and 
wept  Yet  not  altogether  bitter  or  hopeless 
tears. 

Could  it  be  that  her  people  were  awaking,  at 
last,  and  not  even  yet  too  late  t 

The  long-suffering  they  had  wearied  was  so 
unconquerable;  the  love  they  had  despised  so 
infinite  !  And  always,  she  thought^  in  that  day 
of  inhuman  ingratitude,  as  in  this  day  of  heroic 
patriotism,  then  as  now,  now  as  then,  these  multi- 
tudes, with  their  blind  anger  and  their  blind 
trust,  **  know  so  little  what  they  do." 

"  Father,  forgive  tJiem,*' 

As  she  wept  and  prayed,  the  echo  of  the 
'^  Woe  ! "  seemed  to  fall  fainter,  until  the  silence 
grew  fall  of  those  later  words  ctf  unquenchable  pity. 


"  Father,  /arrive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do:* 

♦  4t  4e  « 

At  last  the  relief  came. 

Petronius  assembled  the  people  to  hear  his 
decision. 

He  was  risking  everything  for  himself,  by 
delaying  the  execution  of  the  edict  He  knew  it, 
and  they  knew  it  But  he  was  determined  to 
take  the  risk,  rather  than  lay  waste  the  province 
he  had  beeu  sent  to  govern. 

He  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  decree.  Meantime  the  Sidonian 
carvers  should  be  stopped  in  their  work.  The 
statue  should  be  left  unfinished. 

And  before  the  answer  could  arrive  from  Bome^ 
the  Emperor  himself  had  fallen  pierced  with  many 
wounds  from  the  hands  of  assassins ;  the  body 
from  which  was  modelled  the  image  which  was^ 
to  have  desecrated  the  Jewish  Temple  was  cast 
into  a  dishonoured  grave. 

As  Petronius  ended  his  merciful  speech  to  the 
Jewish  suppliants  at  Tiberias,  the  shadow  of 
clouds  not  felt  for  weeks  began  to  soften  the 
sultry,  pitiless  glare. 

And  before  the  day  closed,  on  all  the  bumt-up 
slopes  and  parched  plains  came  down  refreshing 
showers  of  rain. 

Quietly,  with  glad  hearts,  the  crowds  dispersed 
to  vineyard,  orchard,  and  corn-field. 

Once  more,  they  thought,  the  Qod  of  their 
fathers  had  appeared  for  them. 

Once  more,  as  much  His  gift  and  sign  of  pro- 
tection as  if  smitten  from  the  rock.  He  had  sent 
them  the  living  waters  from  heaven. 

Once  more,  Esther  thought,  "  He  had  sent  His 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  caused  His 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." 

With  some  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  this 
deliverance  on  Onias,  she  recommenced  the  home- 
ward journey. 

Would  he  regard  this  rescue  as  but  another 
proof  of  prosperity  being  the  sign  from  heaven, 
and  be  led  djic^inore  to  deny  the  Messiahship  of 
Him  whose  life  had  ended,  to  the  eyes  of  his 
nation,  in  defeat  and  death  1 

She  need  not  have  feared. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  right  hand,  which  it  had 
been  to  him  to  abandon  all  his  treasures,  and 
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place  l^mself  as  a  beggar  among  the  suppliant 
crowds  of  his  people,  had  raised  him  to  an  alto- 
gether higher  level  The  single-hearted  act  had 
<;leared  the  dim  and  troubled  eyes.  And  he  saw 
things  as  they  are. 

"Once  more  He  has  been  patient  and  long- 
suffering  with  us,"  she  said  softly,  as  they 
mounted  the  slopes  from  the  laka 

<'  PaUent  and  long-suffering  even  with  me,  my 
beloved ! "  he  replied.  "  I  have  fotmd  Him  at  last 
All  through  those  weary  days  and  nights  I  heard 
u  voice  saying,  in  the  words  you  once  told  me 


He  spoke  to  one  who  bad  great  possessions, 
*C<mie,  and  leave  etll,  and  follow  Me,'  All 
through  these  silent  days  and  nights  I  have  been 
seeking  Him.  And  now  at  last  I  have  found 
Him — I  have  found  the  Christy  our  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  follow  Him ;  and  good  above  all 
things  to  follow  Him,  even  to  death,  even  to  His 
death.  And  I  find  that  leaving  all  for  Him;  is 
leaving  nothing  but  caie^  and  chains^  and  a 
prison-house." 


THE  AGE  OF  BAETHaUAKES  BETUBVED. 


REMEMBER  well  how  in  boyhood  I  used 
to  lament  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  a  dull 
and  commoDpIace  age  of  the  world.  This 
feeling,  I  suspect,  was  common  to  most  of 
those  who  began  fiist  to  look  about  them  towards  the 
middle  of  the  present  century— after  the  war  that  ended 
in  1815,  or,  at  all  events,  after  the  political  struggle 
which  terminated  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  To  us 
in  Great  Britain  things  began  to  look  very  peaceful  and 
rather  prosperous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  uninter- 
esting,— devoid  on  the  one  hand  of  all  elements  of  awe 
and  terror,  and  on  the  other  of  any  overpowering  and 
animating  hope.  And  the  slothful  security  came  to  be 
felt  almost  as  a  burden.  I  wonder  how  many  school-boys 
shared  the  feeling  with  which,  one  morning  in  Februaiy 
1848, 1  stole  away  with  a  companion  to  gloat  over  the 
news  of  a  revolution  in  Paris ;  a  king  fallen  fh>m  his 
throne,  and  a  new  wave  of  revolt  surging  under  the 
firmest  seats  of  royalty  in  Europe.  We  cared  nothing 
for  repuhlics  or  political  principles  of  any  kind ;  all  we 
cared  for  was  that  the  sleep  of  the  century  was  now  at 
last  broken.  And  so  the  sun  rose  higher  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  his  rays  struck  less  level  on  the 
grass,  and  the  birds  sang  unheeded  around  us,  while  we 
two  went  on,  and,  in  the  eager  elation  of  youth,  looked 
forward  to  a  joyful  but  terrible  time.  And  the  promise 
of  terror,  at  least,  has  been  kept,  though  joy  may  be 
only  coming  in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing  about 
which  men  dififer  so  much  as  the  characteristics  of  their 
own  time,  and  that  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  hard 
for  any  man  to  stand  so  far  oflf  from  it  as  to  give  a  true 
report  of  what  it  is  as  a  whole.  But  however  men  may 
otherwise  differ  as  to  our  century,  on  one  thing  they  are 
now  agreed.  It  is  no  longer  a  time  of  peace;  it  is  a  time 
of  war  and  cataclysm.  The  age  of  moral  earthquake  has 
returned.  The  rising  of  February  1848  was  succeeded 
by  torrents  of  blood  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Then 
came  the  great  campaigns  of  Hungary,  and  the  tremen- 
dous victories  of  Russia.    Then  followed  that  terrible 


winter  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  straggle  of  Western 
Europe  with  the  great  power  of  the  Kortb.  Soon  after 
the  great  Italian, battles  of  Solferino  and  Magenta  shook 
the  nations.  One  continent  was  not  enough.  A  four 
years'  straggle  in  America  filled  the  land  with  blood, 
and  settled  a  new  and  stronger  constitotion  on  the  basis 
of  a  great  military  straggle.  Then,  more  lately  still, 
the  two  great  Qerman  powers  rushed  to  arau,  and  the 
ancient  supremacy  of  Austria  was  reversed  in  a  cam- 
paign of  a  few  weeks  and  a  bloody  battle  of  a  few  hours. 
And  now  in  1870,  one  month,  ''one  little  month,** 
crashes  an  empire  into  prodigious  ruin,  and  prostrates 
twenty- five  millions  of  people  under  an  iron  invasion. 
And  all  this  battle  and  murder  is  no  mere  accident  of 
diplomacy.  The  age  is  full  of  hostile  principles.  It  is 
one  nationality  that  straggles  against  another;  or  a  re- 
volutionary spirit  that  fights  with  the  idea  of  oonserra- 
tism ;  or  West  against  East ;  or  North  against  South ; 
or  Boeptidsm  against  superstition ;  or  some  aspect  of  a 
ceaseless  contest  which  may  recur  at  any  moment  and 
again  engulf  some  other  nation  or  our  own.  It  is  an 
age  of  convulsions ;  and  the  forces  that  have  produced 
these  shocks  in  the  past,  may  produce  shocks  fkr  worse 
in  the  impending  future  which  will  extend  to  ourselves. 
We  know  not  what  a  year  may  bring  forth.  All  we 
know  is,  that  we  stand  in  a  solemn  time,  with  firesh 
rains  strewed  all  around  us,  and  the  vibration  of  com- 
ing convulsions  already  in  the  air. 

If  then  we  have  fedlen  upon  a  time  of  dangers  and 
convulsions,  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  ask  how  this  bears  upon 
the  religions  dangers  and  interests  of  our  people.  The 
presence  of  these  things,  and  the  prospect  of  these 
things,  cannot  be  without  an  important  effect  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  meA ;  and  the  effect  is 
not  always  or  necessarily  unfavourable.  ''  Because  men 
have  no  changes,  ther^ore  they  fear  not  God."  But 
before  inquiring  more  particularly  into  the  mond  ooo- 
neetion  between  fear  of  God  and  purity  of  heart  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  time  of  teirof  and  change  on  the  other. 
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lit  US  look  at  a  less  important  but  very  interesting 
{loint  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  Scripture  is 
suddenly  opened  to  men  by  a  time  of  war  such  as  has 
recently  attracted  the  regards  of  all  Europe.  I  do  not 
■allude  merely  to  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  the  campaigns  in  the  Judges  and  Chronicles, 
^'  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  kings  go  forth  to  war.*' 
But  open  the  prophets,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
Kleal  chiefly  with  these  times  of  national  struggle  and 
public  calamity,  and  that  they  pass  over  intervening 
periods  of  quiet  altogether.*  How  graphically  do  recent 
events  enable  us  to  realize  that  strange  scene  of  in- 
vasion, when — 

"  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way. 
At  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  qm  divination : 
He  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consnited  with  images,  he  looked 

in  the  liver : 
At  his  right  hand  was  the  divination  for  Jemsalem,  to  appoint 

captains. 
To  appoint  battering-rams  against  the  gates,  to  cast  a  mount, 

and  to  build  a  fort." 

« 

It  is  the  scene  of  a  solemn  saqifice,  such  as  not 
Eastern  kings  only  but  Qreek  and  Roman  generals 
used  to  make,  that  the  omens  might  determine  in 
which  direction  their  arms  should  be  turned — ^whether 
Rabbah  or  Jerusalem  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
attacked.  And  then,  suppose  that  the  expedition  has 
been  determined  upon.  The  German  campaigns  of 
1866  and  1870  have  startled  the  world  by  their  swiftness 
and  success  ;  but  never  in  any  literature  has  there  been 
such  a  marvdlous  description  of  a  hasty  invasion  as  that 
by  Isaiah  of  the  Assyrian : — 

"  He  is  oomo  to  Aiath ;  he  is  passed  to  Migron ; 
At  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  carriages : 
They  are  gone  over  the  passage;  they  have  taken  up  thoir 

lodging  at  Gtoba ; 
Bamah  is  afraid ;  Glbeah  of  Saul  is  fled. 
Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Oallim  ; 
Cause  it  to  be  heard  unto  Laish,  O  poor  Anathoth  ! 
Madmenah  is  removed ; 
The  inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  together  to  flee." 

Sucli  were  the  utterances  of  the  prophets,  as  with 
inward  ear  they  listened  to  the  chariots  afar  ofif,  and 
said,  *'  Thou  hast  heard,  0  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war!"  And  then  the  sieges, 
which  have  arrested  men's  minds  and  hearts  so  much 
lately,  have  the  most  curious  parallels  in  the  wars  of 
Palestine.  In  ''the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision," 
•one  seer  suddenly  breaks  out  in  the  impassioned 
address : — 

"  AVhat  ^eth  thee  now,  that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the 
housetops. 
Thou  that  art  full  of  stirs, 
A  tumultuous  city,  a  Joyous  city  ?  " 

Per  that  day  of  the  "  spoiling  of  the  daughter  of  his 
people"  was  one  in  which  'Hhe  Lord  Qod  of  hosts  did 
•call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and 
to  girding  with  sackcloth ;"  and  yet  all  that  he  saw  in 
Jerusalem  was  '<joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen  and 
killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine — ^let  us 


eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Wherefore,  adds 
the  groaning  prophet,  "  it  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be 
purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
But  of  all  the  prophets,  there  is  none  ia  whom  this 
national  caUmity  of  war  plays  a  greater  part  than  in 
the  pages  of  Szekiel ;  and  there  are  two  passages  in 
him  in  which  the  siege  of  a  crowded  and  populous  city 
is  described  under  images  of  horror  which  appal  the 
imagination.  The  seers  of  Israel  had  it  in  their  com- 
mission to  pull  down  or  to  pluck  up  a  nation,  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  elders  of  Judah  waited  upon  him  to 
inquire,  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  him  was : — 

"  Son  of  man,  wHt  thOu  Judge  the  bloody  dty  f 
Yea^  thou  shalt  shew  her  aU  her  abominations. 

•  •  *  •  • 

In  thee  have  they  set  light  by  father  and  mother ; 

In  the  midst  of  thee  have  they  dealt  by  opprewlon  with  the 

stranger; 
In  thee  have  they  vezea  tne  latherless  and  the  widow ; 
Thou  hast  despised  mine  holy  things  and  profaned  my  sabbaths." 

And  then  comes  the  threat  of  the  terrible  siege : — 

"  Behold  I  will  gather  you  into  the  mfdst  of  Jerusalem; 
As  they  gather  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  lead,  and  tin, 
Into  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  to  melt 

it; 
So  will  I  gather  you  in  mine  anger  and  in  my  fury, 
And  I  will  leave  yon  there,  and  melt  you. 
Yea,  I  will  gather  you,  and  blow  upon  you  in  the  lire  of  my 

wrath. 
And  ye  shsJl  be  melted  in  the  midst  thereof ; 
And  ye  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  poured  out  my  fnxy 

upon  you." 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  the  prophecy  was  unful- 
filled ;  but  at  last,  in  the  ninth  year  the  army  of  the 
invader  drew  near ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  "the  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jem- 
salem this  same  day."  And  on  that  day  of  terror  the 
second  message  came  to  Ezekiel, — 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Set  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and  also  pour  water  into  it : 
Gather  the  pieces  Chereof  into  it. 
Even  every  good  piece,  the  thigh,  and  the  shoulder ; 
Fill  it  with  the  choice  bones. 

Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  bum  also  the  bones  under  it 
And  make  it  boil  well,  and  let  them  seethe  the  bones  of  it  therein. 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod, 

iWoe  to  the  bloody  dty!  I  will  even  make  the  pile  for  fire  great 
Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire, 

Consume  the  flesh,  and  spice  it  well,  and  let  the  bones  be  burnt. 
Then  set  it  empty  upon  the  coals  thereof. 
That  the  brass  of  it  may  be  hot,  and  may  bum. 
And  that  the  filthiness  of  it  may  be  molten  in  it, 
That  the  scum  of  it  may  be  consumed. 
Because  I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more, 
TUl  I  have  caused  my  fmy  to  rest  upon  thee." 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  population  to  whom  such 
a  message  was  uttered  while  the  soldiers  of  Babylon 
were  already  encamped  on  the  mountains  round  about 
Jerusalem — ^words  delivered  under  the  pressure  of  public 
and  private  calamity  by  one  who  was  himself  within  the 
enceinte^  and  destined  to  go  through  the  horrors  he  fore- 
told !  For  "  I  spake  so  unto  the  people  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  my  wife  died;"  and  he  neither 
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mourned  nor  wept  tvhen  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was  taken 
away  with  a  stroke,  for  dark  days  were  coming  upon 
the  people.  How  often,  in  the  last  and  most  awful 
siege  of  the  same  city  which  Josephus  records,  must 
the  refrain  of  the  words,  already  chanted  for  centuries 
in  their  synagogues,  "  This  city  is  the  cauldron,  and  we 
are  the  flesh,"  have  struck  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews ! 
Nay,  how  must  such  a  chapter  as  this  of  the  prophet,  if 
read  last  month  in  some  little  church  in  '^seething  "  Paris 
—the  city  of  pleasiure,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth— how 
must  it  have  crept  sorrowfully  into  the  souls  of  some  who, 
after  a  whole  life  of  friyolity  or  of  vice,  found  a  mighty 
city  involved  in  the  judgment  due  (as  conscience, 
awakened  hy  this  voice  from  the  past,  would  tell  them) 
to  their  own  long  succession  of  private  sins  I 

But  it  is  easy  work  to  apply  Scripture  to  the  sins  of 
others.  The  "  tower  of  Siloam  "  has  this  summer  fallen 
upon  the  French  nation.  Are  they  therefore  sinners 
above  ail  other  nations  ?  Or  is  there  no  voice  to  us, 
tliat,  except  we  repent,  we  shall  all  likewise  perish  ?  It 
is  the  firm  conviction  of  most  thinking  men  that  our 
nation  of  Britain  may  in  the  coming  time  have  to  pass 
through  most  solemn  trials.  The  bearings  of  this  antici- 
pation upon  our  moral  and  religious  attitude,  we  may 
glance  at  in  another  paper.  Here  we  may  merely  say, 
without  going  into  the  formal  consideration  and  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  looking  at  it  rather  pictorially 
and  analogically,  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  made  the 
above  quotations,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
to  which  so  much  of  its  warning  is  at  first  sight  appli- 
cable as  our  o\fxu  The  prophecies  to  Tyrus  alone, 
solemnly  repeated  as  they  are  with  other  and  higher 
applications  in  the  New  Testament,  are  enough  to 
make  any  heart  quail,  which  recognizes  that  God*s  doom 
against  ungodly  and  selfish  wealth  can  never  be  confined 
to  one  heathen  town,  or  to  one  apostate  church.  That 
magnificent  poem  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  is  the  knell  of  all  mtoly  material  civilization 


and  splendour,  even  as  the  more  mysterious  chapter 
which  immediately  follows  foreshadows  God's  judgment 
on  the  higher  m^ital  and  moral  civilization  which 
would  be  independent  of  him.  But  what  modem 
nation  is  it  who  should  chiefly  take  these  words  to 
heart  1— 

• 

"  O  thou  tlutt  irt  sitiutU  at  th«  entnnoeof  the  m^ 
A  merchant  of  the  people  for  rnaoj  islee ! 
Thy  rowers  hare  brought  thee  into  great  waten : 
The  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  In  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
All  they  that  handle  the  oar  shall  weep  for  thee 
With  bitterness  of  heart  and  bitter  wailing ; 
And  in  their  wailing  they  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee» 
And  lament  over  thee,  saying, 
What  dty  Is  like  Tyrus,  like  the  destrt^ed  in  the  midst  of  the 


Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  haat  said,  I  sm  a 

God, 
I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ; 
Yet  thou  art  a  man,  and  not  God,  though  thou  set  thine  heait 

as  the  heart  of  God. 

♦  ♦♦••♦ 

With  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine  understanding  thou  hut 

gotten  thee  riches, 
And  hast  gotten  gold  and  sUver  into  thy  treasures : 
^y  thy  great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic  hast  thorn  inersased  thy 

riches. 
And  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches : 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Because  thou  hast  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  God, 
Therefore,  behold,  I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  tszrildt 

of  the  nations. 
And  they  shall  draw  their  swords  against  the  beauty  of  thj 

wisdom. 
And  they  shall  defile  thy  brightnc 


The  messengers  of  doom  are  many,  but  the  doom  of 
God  against  a  godless  civilization  is  one,  and  more 
ominous  to  Britain  than  even  these  scourging  words  is 
the  divine  reason  for  them : — 


w 


Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyrus, 
The  crowning  dty,  whose  merchants  are  prinoss, 
Whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth  t 
ThtLorddfhotUhaihpwrpoMdit, 
To  stoin  the  pride  qfaU  gtory." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


E  pass  over  an  interval  of  several  years.  A 
young  man  is  seated  in  a  prison  cell  Pale 
in  face,  shrunk  in  body,  and  with  an  as- 
pect altogether  woe -begone,  one  would 
scarcely  recognize  in  him  the  frank,  cheerful,  healthy 
figure  of  Ralph  Stourbridge.  And  yet  it  is  Ralph. 
Something,  however,  has  gone  sadly  wrong  with  him ; 
for,  instead  of  the  tasteful  dress,  cut  in  the  most 
fashionable  style,  he  is  clad  in  the  monotonous  garb  of 
the  convict.  His  visitor,  who  has  just  arrived,  is  much 
less  changed  than  he.    The  hair  is  slightly  whiter,  and 


the  stooping  shoulders  bend  a  little  more ;  bat  other- 
wise Mr.  Oadby  bears  his  years  with  credit 

"  And  how  is  she  now,  uncle?"  asks  the  young  man, 
with  moistening  eyes. 

"  She  is  well,  I  trust ;  better  liir  than  she  ever  was 
in  this  world,"  said  the  yisitor. 

«  My  mother  is  not  dead  ?    No,  it  cannot  be !" 

"  Tour  mother  is  now  in  hearen,  my  Ralph,"  replied 
his  uncle  tenderly.  "  I  left  the  bedside  so  soon  sa  the 
spirit  had  departed ;  and  I  will  hasten  back  to  axnoge 
for  the  funeral" 
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''Dead!  dead!  My  mother  dead!  Impossible  I" 
exclumed  Balph,  stmmed  with  the  unexpected  intelli- 
gence. 

"Your  mother  died  last  night,"  replied  his  uncle 
calmly. 

"  But  she  was  well  enough  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  heard 
only  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  ailing; 
and  now  you  tell  me  she  is  dead.  What  was  her  dis- 
ease?" 

"  Her  constitution  seems  to  have  been  gradually  un- 
dermined," replied  Mr.  Gadby.  *'  The  heart  especially 
has  been  afiected  to  an  extent  that  was  unsuspected ; 
and— and— and  it  has  given  way  suddenly  under  the 
pressure  of  recent  trials." 

Ralph  looked  the  picture  of  perfect  wretchedness. 
And  yet  it  was  a  little  while  ere  he  was  able  to  realize 
the  actual  magnitude  of  his  affliction.  Like  one  who  is 
set  down  suddenly  at  the  foot  of  some  noble  pile— St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  for  instance— and  who  comes  slowly 
and  by  degrees  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magni- 
ficent proportions  of  the  structure  on  which  he  gazes,  so 
Ralph's  great  sorrow  grew  on  him,  moment  by  moment, 
till  it  overwhelmed  him.  Mr.  Cadby  sat  dlent  for  a 
time,  waiting  till  the  passionate  wailings  and  bitter 
self-upbraidings  of  the  young  man  should  have  exhausted 
themselves ;  but  when  these  seemed  to  increase  by  in- 
dulgence, he  b^an  to  remonstrate.  The  current,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong  to  be  easily  stemmed.  At  last  he 
said,  ''I  must  hasten  back,  my  Ralph.  Your  mother 
sent  her  dying  message  by  me,  and  I  hav^  come  to  de- 
liver it ;  but,  perhaps,  you  are  not  ready  to  receive  it 
now.    Shall  we  postpone  it  till  you  are  calmer  ? " 

"  No,  uncle,"  said  Ralph;  "  tell  me  my  mothei^s  mes- 
sage now.  I  will  be  calm.  What  did  she  say  ?  Did 
she  curse  her  wicked  and  unhappy  boy — the  cruel  son, 
who  has  murdered  his  mother  as  surely  as  if  he  had  done 
it  with  knife  or  pistol  ?  But  no,  she  didn't  curse  me." 
"  No,  Ralph  ;  Christian  mothers  do  not  curse  their 
sons,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby.  '<  Yours  only  loved  you;  and 
loved  you  all  the  more  tenderly  that  your  unhappy  con- 
dition roused  her  motherly  solicitude  to  agony.  '  Kiss 
me,  ray  brother,'  she  said  to  me,  'and  then  kiss  my 
beloved  boy,  that  you  may  carry  from  my  dying  lips  to 
hia  the  token  of  his  mother's  undying  love.  And  tell 
my  poor  prodigal  son  that  the  Father  of  unhappy  pro- 
digals is  still  what  he  used  to  be.  And  charge  him  by 
the  terrors  and  by  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  at  once 
to  Jesus,  that  so  he  may  meet  his  mother  in  heaven.' 
That  is  your  mother's  dying  message  to  you,  my  Ralph; 
and  may  Qod  graciously  enable  you  to  respond  to  her 
dying  desires." 

"  Best  of  mothers,  best  of  mothers  to  the  worst  of 
sons  ! — her  dying  words  shall  be  next  to  the  Bible  in 
mj  eyes,"  exclaimed  Ralph,  as  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  gave  himself  up  to  sobs  and  weeping. 
ThiDkiog  it  better  for  his  nephew  that  he  should  now 
be  alone  with  God  and  his  own  consdenoe,  Mr.  Cadby 
withdrew,  promising  that  if  it  were  permitted  be  would 
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see  him  again  for  a  few  moments  before  he  left  the 
town. 

And  what  had  brought  Ralph  to  this  melancholy  con- 
dition 1  Alas !  the  story  is  a  too  common  one.  The 
road  by  which  Ralph  had  reached  the  prison  cell  and 
its  distressing  accompaniments  is  a  well-worn  road, 
frequented  by  succeeding  crowds  of  city  youths;  and 
though  it  does  not  always  lead  the  unhappy  man  who 
travels  on  it  to  the  same  outward  position,  it  always 
leads  to  sorrow,  and  almost  always  to  utter  ruin.  Ralph 
was  warm-hearted  and  social  He  dearly  liked  the 
merry  circle ;  nay,  he  himself  was  the  chief  mirth- 
maker  in  it  With  his  company  thus  sought  by  all,  and 
with  a  disposition  too  ready  to  bestow  the  coveted  com- 
pany upon  all,  Ralph  was  led  ofkener  into  temptation 
than  most ;  temptation  which,  of  course,  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have 
eiuibled  him  to  overcome.  But  Ralph's  new  gospel  had 
set  him  free  from  the  real  fear  of  God ;  and  as  for  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  cannot  be  enjoyed 
in  any  degree  by  the  habitual  pleasure-seeker. 

Ralph's  habits  soon  became  very  expensive ;  and  ex- 
pense continued  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  income. 
The  force  of  his  mother's  remonstrances— she  never 
knew  the  worst— was  considerably  broken  l^  the  fact 
that  her  son's  conduct  was,  on  the  whole,  scrupulously 
moral,  according  to  the  low  worldly  standard  of  morality 
which  he  had  now  adopted.  The  semi-licentiousness 
allowed  him  by  his  religious  notions  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  delightful  liberty  when  contrasted  with  the  painful 
legalism  of  his  earlier  days ;  and  the  pleasure  of  lavish 
expenditure  was  all  the  sweeter  that  it  was  preceded  by 
the  straits  and  decent  self-denials  to  which  his  mother 
needed  to  resort  in  order  to  give  him  education.  Under 
peculiar  temptation,  he  had  once  or  twice  embezzled 
small  sums  from  his  employers.  No,  not  embezzled,  as 
Ralph  thought ;  for  if  the  .temptation  had  presented 
itself  under  this  hideous  luime,  he  would  have  triumphed 
over  it  The  tempter,  however,  was  too  skilful  to 
bungle  in  this  fashion.  While  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action was  really  embezzlement,  or,  at  least,  speedily 
ripened  into  this,  the  name  under  which  it  introduced 
itself  to  Ralph  at  first  was  a  more  legitimate  one.  He 
yielded,  and  allowed  himself  to  use  what  he  tried  to  re- 
gard as  a  justifiable  liberty ;  and,  alas!  he  was  perfectly 
successful  in  his  first  attempts.  This  unhappy  success 
tempted  him  to  venture  further,  till,  step  by  step— the 
descending  gradients  being  very  small— he  at  length 
found  himself  doing  what  he  would  rather  have  died 
than  have  done,  before  he  had  entered  on  his  career  of 
justifiable  liberties.  The  inevitable  catastrophe  arrived 
in  due  course;  and,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few 
weeks,  Ralph  had  lost  his  character,  his  mother,  his 
prospects  of  success  in-  life,  his  earthly  all.  Oh,  that 
young  men  would  take  warning  from  the  examples  of 
their  predecessors ;  and,  as  they  would  avoid  the  final 
ruin,  would  avoid  equally  the  first  steps  which  make 
the  final  ruin  all  but  certain ! 
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After  his  sistei's  funeral  Mr.  Cadby  returned  home, 
but  he  wrote  Ralph  regularly  and  frequently.  Some 
three  months  later,  he  again  presented  himself  at  the 
penitentiary,  and  informed  his  nephew  that  he  had 
come  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

"  But  where  are  yon  going,  uncle  ?"  asked  Ralph.  . 

<'  I  sail  in  a  week  or  two  for  Australia,"  replied  Mr. 
Cadby. 

"For  Australia!  What  puts  Australia  in  your 
head?" 

<'  Well,  Ralph,  it  may  try  you  a  little  should  I  tell 
you,"  replied  his  uncle  \  "  but^  if  we  are  to  consult  to- 
gether, we  must  act  in  perfect  confidence.  I  do  not  see 
any  wiser  course." 

*'And  William— hIo  you  take  William  with  you?" 
asked  Ralph. 

"  William  has  been  dead  several  months.  He  died 
shortly  before  your  mother.  Did  I  not  tell  you  of  his 
death?" 

"  I  seem  neVer  to  hate  heard  of  it  before,"  replied 
Ralph.  "  Amid  so  much  that  overwhelmed  me,  per- 
haps I  have  forgotten  it." 

**  Or,  what  is  just  as  likely,  perhaps  I  have  forgotten 
to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Cadby.  "  My  happy  service  to 
the  dear  boy  is  over.  His  fortune  reverts  to  the  Med- 
hursts,  strangers  to  me,  with  whom  I  have  had  little 
intercourse.  The  boys  have  left  me  poorer  than  they 
found  me;  but  this  matters  nothing.  I  have  had 
enough,  though  it  was  but  little.  You  will  remember, 
too,  that  I  was  your  security  for  intromissions.  And — 
and-" 

"  I  see,"  cried  Ralph  in  an  excited  tone.  "  They 
have  compelled  you  to  pay  your  bond.  I  had  foigotten 
it  What  a  curse  have  I  been  to  all  connected  with 
me  I  I  have  been  my  mother's  death  and  my  uncle's 
ruin!" 

"What  a  curse  has  sin  been  to  us,"  replied  Mr. 
Cadby.  "  Let  us  seek  to  get  rid  of  it  and  of  its  dread- 
ful consequences.  As  for  earthly  losses,  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  our  best  blessings  in  disguise." 

"But  are  you  ruined,  unde — quite  ruined?"  asked 
Ralph. 

"  No,  not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby,  smiling  at  his 
nephew's  eagerness.  "No  man  can. count  himself 
fairly  ruined,  while  Qod  in  Christ  remains  as  his  inalien- 
able portion.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  will  submit  my  phins  to  you.  I  had  once  a  little 
money—a  little,  which  of  late  has  been  growing  less — 
but  I  foolishly  thought  it  would  be  enough  for  me.  The 
payment  pf  your  bond,  with  another  loss  or  two,  has 
sliown  me  my  mistake;  and  I  think  I  am  as  ready  to 
say  welcome  to  God's  impoverishing -providence,  as  I 
would  be  to  accept  increase  of  riches.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  Betty  than  myself;  however,  in  a  very 
moderate  way  she  is  provided  for.  But  I  am  most  of 
all  concerned  about  you.  I  can  see  that  after  your 
release  there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  your  success 
in  this  country.    The  brand  of  penal  servitude  can 


never  be  effaced.  Yon  lirast,  therefore,  emigrate. 
Your  destmation,  my  Ralph,  settles  mine.  At  my  time 
of  life  I  should  never  have  thought  of  leaving  my  native 
land  on  my  own  account ;  but  for  you,  or  with  you,  I 
will  go  anywhere.  I  have,  therefore,  sold  my  house — 
that  was  a  necessity,  whatever  plan  we  adopt — and 
with  part  of  the  proceeds  I  purpose  to  set  oat  for  the 
New  World.  God  willing,  I  shall  earn  a  moderate  living 
by  my  industry ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  using 
my  eyes  and  ears,  and  doing  my  best  to  pioneer  your 
way.  Betty  I  shall  leave  behind ;  and,  if  we  are  all 
spared  to  see  your  liberation,  she  and  you  can  oome  oat 
together." 

"Dearest  ande,"  said  Ralph  sorrowfully,  "I  am 
ashamed  that  I  should  give  you  so  much  oonoem.  I 
who,  on  my  part,  have  brought  you  to  niin." 

"  Don't  name  it,  Ralph  dear,  and  don't  tiiiuk  it," 
replied  Mr.  Cadby.  "  We  are  all  unworthy,  and  yet  we 
are  all  the  objects  of  divine  care.  Should  we  not  then 
count  it  a  privilege  if  we  can  become,  in  any  way,  the 
instruments  of  God's  tender  mercy  towards  any  of  our 
fellow-creatures." 

"  You  have  been  so  unselfish  all  your  life,  uncle," 
said  Ralph;  "so  unlike  me,  who,  instead  of  living  to 
benefit  others,  have  been  nothing  better  than  a  heart- 
break to  my  kindest  friends." 

"  And  have  lived  to  find  out  your  mistake,  I  hope, 
my  Ralph,"  repUed  Mr.  Cadby  kindly.  "But,  in 
truth,  I  do  not  deserve  your  commendation,  and  cannot 
honestly  accept  it  In  my  present  plans  for  you,  I  am, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  sadly  selfish." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  so,"  said  Ralph.  "  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  "my  heart  needs  an 
object  on  which  to  rest,  and  for  which  to  live.  I  could 
not  get  through  my  life  without  this.  Apd  now,  after 
it  has  pleased  God  to  bereave  me  of  my  poor  William 
and  Henry,  he  has  thrust  you  into  my  bosom,  that  you 
may  fill  the  aching  void.  My  Ralph,  you  are  ray  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  my  heart  yearns  over  you  with  all 
its  languid  powers  of  loving.  Without  any  fan  about 
it,  let us  henceforward  look  on  each  other  as— as— aa — 
why,  as  simply  father  and  son." 

Ralph  was  overcome  by  his  feelings;  and,  after  a 
touching  little  scene,  the  happy  paction  was  ag^peed  to. 
When  they  had  resumed  conversation,  Ralph  said,  ^  If 
my  dear  father  had  been  spared  to  me,  or  if  I  had  been 
near  yourself,  and  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  your 
oversight,  it  would  have  been  better  with  me  to-day. 
And  yet}  perhaps,  it  would  not ;  for  I  have  no  one  to 
complain  of  but  my  own  foolish  and  wicked  heart" 

"But  you  had  your  mother,  Ralph,"  readied  his 
uncle.  "  And  every  good  son  has  not  had  a  mother  so 
good  as  yours." 

"  She  was  fiar  too  good  for  me,**  said  Ralph.  "  Per- 
haps if  she  had  been  less  good  it  might  have  suited  me 
better.  Oh,,  she  was  kind— too  kind !  Many  a  time,  in 
her  poverty,  I  have  known  her  want  a  meal,  sod  hide 
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lier  want  from  me,  that  I  might  eat  without  scrapie. 
Then  she  was  so  trathful  herself  that  she  did  not  readily 
suspect  me ;  and  I,  wicked  boy,  was  often  tempted  to 
go  astray  by  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  ea^  to  get 
round  my  mother,  and  to  pat  things  to  rights  again. 
-Ob,  I  have  been  a  sad  boy ! " 

''  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Gadby,  setting  himself  to  listen. 

*  <^  But  you  can't  mistake  me,"  protested  Ralph,  '^  as 
if  I  meant,  by  what  I  say,  to  reflect  on  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  best  of  mothers.  I  could  not  endure  to 
have  you  think  that  My  mother  was  a  model  mother ; 
an^  if  she  bad  any  fault  at  all,  it  was  only  this— she 
was  too  good  for  a  boy  so  bad  as  I  was." 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  said  his  unde.  ^  Tou 
complain  of  nothing  in  your  mother;  only  you  fancy 
that,  with  a  disposition  like  yours,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you  if,  besides  enjoying  the  loving  ciEure  of 
such  a  mother,  you  had  also  been  under  the  firmer, 
sterner,  perhaps  wiser  rule  of  a  judicious  father." 

'<  I  mean  that  exactly,"  replied  Ralph.  <<  Or,  if  not 
of  a  father,  of  an  Uncle  Walter." 

^  I  can  see  that  what  you  say  is  veiy  likely  to  be 
true,"  said  Mr.  Oadby;  "and  it  suggests  to  me  a 
thought  which  I  will  lay  before  you.  May  we  not  com- 
pare the  softer,  warmer,  sweeter  portions  of  the  Word 
of  God  to  a  mother's  love ;  and  may  we  not  regard 
these-as  answering  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  soul,  on  that 
side  of  its  experience,  which  corresponds  with  those 
wants  in  a  child  that  are  met  by  the  love  of  its  mother  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  may  we  not  look  on  the  severer  and 
more  alarming  utterances  of  the  Divine  Word,  as  that 
part  of  it  which,  in  our  spiritual  training,  corresponds 
to  the  wise,  firm,  and  sometimes  severe  control  of  an  affec- 
tionate fat^her  ?  In  this  case,  the  neglect  of  the  severer 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  exclusive  attention  to 
the  sweeter  and  more  at^*active  portions,  will  afiect  the 
spiritual  education  of  a  soul,  much  as  the  lack  of  firm, 
fatherly  control,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  very  warmest 
motherly  love,  has  affected  your  moral  training.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  replied  Ralph ;  ^  and 
I  feel  assured  that  you  have  now  placed  your  finger  on 
the  grand  cause  of  my  rain.  Though  I  hiid  no  father,  I 
might  have  found  a  sufficient  substitute  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  awful  reverence  which  becomes  the  hea- 
venly Father.  But  I  was  tempted  to  reject  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  his  revealed  Word  which  corresponds  to  a 
father's  rule,  and  thus  to  venture  on  the  perilous  path  of 
lifi9  a  double  ori)han~an  orphan  without  a  father  either  in 
heaven  or  on  earth.  And  then,  the  other  half  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  so  like  a  mother's  heart  in  the  tender- 
ness of  its  love,  I  abused  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
I  was  abuamg  the  love  of  my  loving  mother.  My  spirit- 
ual condition,  then,  with  only  one  half  of  a  mutilated 
Bible,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  my  condition  as  a 
self-willed  boy,  who  had  only  one  of  his  two  parents,  and 
that  one  the  parent  whose  goodness  he  was  most  ready 
to  abuse.    I  see  it  all  perfectly,  unde." 


"  I  am  glad  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Oadby ;  "  and  I  think 
you  express  the  state  of  the  case  in  such  a  way  as  in- 
dicates that  you  perceive  the  stone  over  which  you 
have  stumbled  A  disease  discovered  is  half  cured, 
they  say.  Dear  Ralph,  in  the  extremity  of  your  need, 
will  you  now  begin  to  say, '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father'-— my  Father,  the  loving  and  yet  the  severe-— 
whose  love  is  tenderer  than  a.motber's,  and  wiser  than 
that  of  the  firmest  father  ?" 

"  Since  we  are  speaking  of  my  beloved  mother,"  said 
Ralph,  "  there  is  another  thing  which  I  would  like  to 
mention.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  have  accepted 
those  views  which  you  so  much  dislike,  at  least  I  would 
not  have  accepted  them  so  readily,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  dear  mother's  teaching." 

"  She  did  not  approve  of  those  views,  I  am  sure,"  re- 
plied his  unde. 

"  She  abhorred  them,"  said  Ralph,  "  as  much  as  you 
did ;  and  yet  she  unoonsdously  laid  the  foundation  for 
them  in  my  childish  mind.  My.  mother  was  as  devout 
as  anybody  I  ever  knew;  but  she  had  not  tbat  estimate 
of  the  awful  holiness  of  God  with  whiah  you  and  Henry 
used  to  startle  me.  Her  views  of  the  divine  character 
were  very  comforting,  and  she  was  comforted  and  sanc- 
tified by  them;  but  she  did  not  see  in  God  so  much  as  you 
see  of  that  which  would  make  one  tremble  at  his  Word, 
and  fear  exceedingly  before  him.  She  trembled  at  the 
Word,  I  know;  she  feared  God,  I  know;  but  still,  I  can- 
not explain  how,  her  estimate  of  his  character  and  ways 
was  considerably  different  from  your  estimate  of  them.  I 
don't  know  that  it  did  me  good  to  hear  her  speak  so 
much  of  the  love  of  God,  and  so  little  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  or  of  the  righteousness  of  his  awful  judgments. 
It  fitted  her,  good  soul  that  she  was,  to  dwell  on  this; 
but  it  did  not  fit  me.  I  only  abused  the  lesson;  and  I  feel 
assured  that  my  mother's  fervent  commendations  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  indignant  denial  of  certain  doctrines 
which  I  don't  think  you  deny,  furnished  me  with  the 
top  of  the  inclined  plane  on  which  I  have  slidden  down 
into  a  prison  cell  Her  warm  commendations  of  divine 
love  prepared  me  to  welcome  even  warmer  views  of  the 
same  divine  love ;  and  her  denial  of  certain  severe  doc- 
trines prepared  me  for  the  rejection  of  other  severities, 
till  at  last—  'Well,  unde,  you  now  know  alL" 

These  words  strack  Mr.  Oadby  very  forcibly.  He  had 
not  thought  hitherto  of  seeking  any  of  the  reasons  for 
his  nephew's  aberrations  in  this  direction.  He  sat  pon- 
dering the  words,  and  was  deeply  solemnized  by  the  new 
light  which  was  cast  upon  the  mdancholy  case.  Had 
his  sister  sinned  ?  and  was  her  suffering,  to  some  extent, 
the  fruit  of  her  defective  training  ?  Had  he  sinned  in 
leaving  his  nepliew  so  exdusively  to  his  mother's  teach- 
ing? and  was  his  share  of  the  suffering  to  be  looked  on 
as  his  share  of  the  penal  chastisement  ?  And  was  it 
trae,  that,  after  all,  Ralph  was  smned  against,  as  well  as 
sinning  ?  Under  the  humbling  influence  of  these  reflec- 
tions, he  asked  Ralph  to  kned  beside  him ;  and  the  prayer 
which  he  bxeathed  was  as  self-abasing  as  it  was  earnest. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

On  his  uncle's  next  yisit  to  the  prison,  Ralph  com- 
plained that  he  was  making  no  progress ;  indeed,  he 
felt  his  ignorance  to  he  more  dense^  and  his  indecision 
to  he  more  undecided  than  ever.  He  was  in  a  truly 
frightful  condition,  he  said.  Mr.  Cadby  was  pleased  at 
seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  tokens  of  Ralph's  true  pro- 
gress in  his  discoveries  of  want  of  progress— nay,  want 
of  capacity  to  move  at  alL  Counselling  him  to  continue 
his  attentive  reading  of  the  Bible,  to  pray  for  light,  to 
beware  of  undue  haste  in  the  settlement  of  doctrinal 
questions,  and  counselling  him,  above  all,  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  about  his  sins  and  his  misery,  he 
thought  it  right  to  confer  with  him  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  old  perplexity.  He  was  hopeful  that  his 
nephew  would  now  be  more  open  to  accept  light ;  while 
even  a  single  ray  might  be  useful  in  giving  partial  re- 
lease from  the  tyrannical  hold  which  his  old  errors  still 
maintained  upon  his  nynd. 

''  The  great  rock  on  which  men  make  shipwreck  for 
eternity  is  indecision ,'*  Mr.  Cadby  said.  "Men,  in 
general,  are  not  ruined  by  the  perverse  decision  which 
resolves  to  give  up  all  concern  about  eternal  things,  but 
by  the  perverse  indecision,  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
resolve  at  all.  This  bias  to  irresolution  is  a  perfect 
mania." 

''  I  have  felt  it  ever  since  I  was  a  child,"  replied 
Ralph.  ''  Your  words  are  most  true.  As  the  poet 
says,— 

"  *  To-morrow  I 
It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  aU  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 
UnleiSf  perchance,  In  the  fool's  calendar. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it.' " 

"  If,"  continued  Mr.  Cadby, "  you  give  a  man  the 
slightest  loophole  of  escape  from  the  pains  of  immediate 
decision,  by  holding  out  a  hope  that  he  may  yet  have 
another  opportunity,  he  wUl  run  any  risk  rather  than 
decide  at  once.  To  counteract  this  unhappy  tendency, 
the  Bible  is  arranged  with  infinite  wisdom.  It  lifts  its 
vehement  outcry  in  the  slumberer's  ears, '  0  man,  laden 
with  sin,  thou  art  laden  also  with  immortality ;  and  the 
eternity  which  is  before  thee  is  for  thee  a  lost  one.  Thy 
misery,  0  man,  is  infinite,  for  it  is  everlasting.  And 
yet,  there  is  hope  for  thee,  if  thou  couldst  only  be  stirred 
up  to  arise  and  flee  to  the  refuge  provided  for  thee. 
Ere  the  last  few  moments  which  are  still  left  to  thee 
have  oozed  away  between  thy  fingers,  thou  mayest  seek 
and  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Merciful.  By  the 
dreadful  agonies  of  everlasting  woe,  by  the  infinite  glories 
of  everlasting  life,  be  persuaded  to  awake,  arise,  and 
flee!'  8uch,  Ralph,  is  the  burden  which  the  gospel- 
preacher  IS  to  lift  loudly  amid  the  multitude  of  sleepers 
round  about  him,  the  thousands  of  whom  will  give  no 
heed  to  his  eager  pleading ;  but  if  a  unit  here  and  an- 
other there  be  wakened  up,  his  labour  is  not  in  vain. 
But  if  you  take  out  of  tie  gospel  call  this  element  of 


everlasting  ruin ;  if  you  assure  the  sleepers  that,  though 
they  neglect  the  present  opportunity,  they  shall  have 
other  opportunities  beyond  death  and  the  grave,— then 
you  but  lull  the  soundest  sleepers  to  still  sounder  slum- 
bers, and  you  tempt  the  few,  who  gave  promise  of 
awakening,  to  lie  down  again  and  compose  themselves  to 
sleep.  *  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord :  becaune 
with  lies  ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad, 
whom  I  have  not  made  sad;  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  wicked,  that  he  should  not  return  firom  his  wicked 
way,  by  promising  him  life.' " 

"  In  looking  back  on  my  life,"  said  Ralph,  '^  I  can 
perceive  that  it  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  future  punbh- 
ment  which  disturbed  me ;  it  was  the  hopeless  eternity 
of  the  punishment  This  was  the  troublesome  and  dis- 
relished element  in  the  case ;  and  when  once  I  had  got 
rid  of  this,  the  rest  gave  me  little  concern  indeed." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby.  "  Present 
things  tempt  us  very  strongly ;  and  the  sin-loving  soul 
of  the  natural  man  is  completely  at  their  mercy.  No- 
thing is  fitted  to  move  such  a  soul  with  sufficient  power 
save  the  startling  exhibition  of  the  divine  holiness  in 
the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  impenitent.  It  is  here  where  the 
strength  of  temptation  is  met  and  assailed  by  the 
strength  of  stronger  motives.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  the  saint,  but  of  the  careless  sinner ;  and  I  affirm, 
that  if  you  take  out  of  the  Bible  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment, and  if  you  also  turn  the  cross  of  Christ  into  a 
mere  display  of  divine  love,  you  hand  over  the  careless 
man  a  fettered  captive  to  his  own  fleshly  lusts.  There 
is  nothing  else  which  is  able  to  startle  such  a  soul  but 
the  appalling  prospect  of  its  oyrn  certain  and  everlasting 
misery,  unless  it  takes  earnest  heed.  Even  this  will  be 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  stir  it  up ;  but  if  you  cast 
away  this,  you  have  no  longer  a  fulcrum  on  which  to 
rest  your  lever." 

''  Your  statement  agrees  with  my  experience,"  said 
Ralph,  "  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it  so  far. 
There  is  a  fascination,  however,  in  these  novel  views 
which  is  very  attractive." 

'*  There  is  a  fascination  in  all  errors  and  in  ^  sins 
by  which  men  are  misled,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby ;  *'  and 
in  this  fascination  lies  their  power  to  seduce.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  neither  the  kind  of  comfort  which  your 
late  doctrines  give  to  a  man,  nor  yet  the  class  of  men 
who  are  comforted  by  them,  resembles  the  kind  of  com- 
fort which  God  ministers,  nor  the  parties  to  whom  he 
ministers  it  Not  the  comforts ;  for  your  grounds  of 
spiritual  satisfaction  were  vastly  different  firom  those 
which  have  hitherto  consoled  lively  Christians  in  all 
ages.  Not  the  class  comforted;  fbr  the  consolations  of 
which  you  boasted  lighted  on  hearts  which  God  b  in 
the  habit  of  alarming,  but  not  of  comforting.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  novel  comfort,  too,  is  in  harmony  with  no 
single  portion  of  Scripture.  It  encourages  the  sinner 
in  his  sins.  Unlike  all  else  that  God  is  telling  Qs,  the 
faith  of  it  will  only  do  the  believing  sinner  harm.   Kay, 
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supposing  your  late  dogma  to  be  trae,  it  will  be  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  a  man  not  to  know  it,  not  to  believe 
itb  Can  this  possibly  be  Qod's  gospel  ?— or  is  it  not 
rather  the  enemy's  crafty  mimicry  of  it  ?" 

^  Your  oensmre  is  very  severe/'  said  Ralph;  ''and  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  no  less  deserved.  There  are  many 
gracioos  souls,  however,  whom  the  belief  of  such  doc- 
trines would  not  injure.  They  injured  me,  I  know ; 
but  I  scarcely  think  the  faith  of  such  errors  would  have 
done  any  harm  to  my  mother,  or  to  Henry,  or  to  yourself." 

"  Yon  are  mistaken,  Ralph,"  replied  his  uncle. 
" '  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth.'  All  error  acts 
like  poison ;  and  even  when  it  may  not  be  able  to  de- 
stroy life,  it  lowers  vitality.  The  belief  of  this  error  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  roust  operate  injuriously  on  the 
saint  as  well  as  the  sinner.  If  it  tends  to  keep  the  one 
from  diligently  seeking  his  own  salvation,  it  equally 
keeps  the  other  from  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  neigh- 
boar.  His  overpowering  compassion  for  souls  will  be 
weakened,  if  it  be  not  destroyed.  His  prayerful,  la- 
borious interest  in  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
his  sanctifying  communion  with  the  Saviour  in  seeking 
it,  will  be  seriously  affected.  And  when  we  consider  how 
greatly  blessed  to  a  lively  believer's  own  soul  is  this 
prayerful  interest  in  others,  we  see  how  serious  a  loss 
the  want  of  it  must  be.  '  Knowing,  therefore,  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men,'' says  Paul ;  but  if  you 
take  away  from  a  man  like  Paul  his  profound  sense  of 
the  divine  tenors,  you  take  away  one  of  his  great  motives 
for  labour.  Qood  old  John  Owen  says, '  We  should  have 
a  tender  compassion  for  souls ;  and  only  a  constant 
sense  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  can  keep  this  up.' " 

''  I  dare  say  your  opinions  are  all  sound,"  said  Ralph, 
after  a  little  quiet  reflection, "  and  I  can  go  along  with  you 
a  certain  length ;  but  ^our  terrible  conclusions  send  me 
back  with  a  sort  of  recoil  I  never  can  quite  see  a  just 
proportion  between  a  finite  term  of  sin  and  an  infinite 
term  of  punishment" 

*'  We  once  spoke  of  this  before,"  said  Mr.  Cadby, 
"  but  we  may  revert  to  it  again.  Of  course,  you  can't 
see  the  proportion,  but  God  sees  it  Our  mournful  fall 
has  destroyed  our  original  holiness,  and  has  not  only 
weakened,  but  annihilated,  our  capacity  for  estimating 
the  true  enormity  of  sin.  The  harsh  discords  which  pain 
tiie  delicately  sensitive  ear  of  the  musician  are  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  unmusical ;  and  all  sin  is  offensive  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  holy,  in  a  d^ree  of  which  the  unholy 
can  form  no  conception.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
sin-loving  man  should  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
sin  at  all  resembling  that  which  is  formed  of  it  by  the 
Holy,  Holy  One.  The  one  abhors  sin  infinitely,  and 
he  does  so  by  his  very  nature ;  the  other  rolls  it  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  and  this  too  he  does  by 
his  nature.  God's  treatment  of  sin,  therefore,  wiU 
always  appear  to  sinful  man  to  be  needlessly  severe." 

'*  Still,  unde,  man  has  not  sinned  infinitely,  while  yet 
you  say  that  he  is  to  be  punished  infinitely,"  said  Ralph. 
"  I  always  find  a  difficulty  here." 


'<  And  you.  always  will,  Ralph,  until  you  humbly 
accept  the  Word  of  God,  and  build  your  faith  on  that, 
and  not  on  argued  convictions.  Permit  me  to  reply  to 
your  remark,  that  if  during  this  life  the  sinner  has  not 
sinned  infinitely,  it  is  only  because  he  has  not  had  in- 
finite range  in  which  to  do  it  Increase  his  capacity  in 
any  direction— give  him  infinities  of  time,  for  instance, 
as  he  shall  have  in  his  next  stage  of  existence— and  his 
evil  nature  shall  develop  its  potentialities  in  an  infinity 
of  evil  fruits.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  done  evil  as  he 
could  (Jer.  iiL  5) ;  and,  for  this,  the  righteous  God  shall 
visit  him  righteously." 

'*  I  remember  now  that  we  spoke  of  this  before,"  said 
Ralph.  "  You  thought  that  the  eternity  of  punish  ment 
should  be  looked  on,  not  as  a  recompense  for  the  sins 
of  this  life  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  eternity  as  well. 
And,  so  far,  it  does  seem  reasonable  that  if  a  man  be 
eternally  a  sinner,  he  should  be  eternally  a  sufferer." 

"  I  fear,  dear  Ralph,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby,  <<  that  your 
speculations  and  reasonings  have  led  you  to  look  on  the 
whole  question  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  You  think 
of  the  connection  between  sin  and  its  divinely-appointed 
punishment  as  bearing  a  much  closer  resembUmce  to 
the  punishment  of  crime  by  a  magistrate  than  it  really 
does.  There  is  some  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  but 
this  analogy  you  must  not  exaggerate.  God  does  not 
punish  sin  in  quite  the  same  imperfect  style  in  which  ma- 
gistrates punish  crime.  No  matter  whether  it  be  his  phy- 
sical, or  his  moral,  or  his  spiritual  laws  that  are  trans- 
gressed, the  transgression  and  the  punishment  are  linked 
inseparably  together,  and  this  is  done  in  a  way  so  natural 
and  so  necessary,  that  the  sin  actually  works  out  its  own 
punishment  '  Thou  shalt  not  eat  arsenic,'  is  one  of 
the  physical  laws  of  God,  spoken  with  sufficient  clearness 
by  the  lips  of  Providence.  Well,  if  you  or  I  break  this 
law,  whether  wilfully  or  inadvertently,  we  shall  find  that 
the  law  is  its  own  executioner,  and  the  breach  of  it 
secures  that  the  breaker  be  t)uni8hed  with  death.  This 
is  merely  a  rough  illustration  of  a  principle  which  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  laws  of  God,  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  physical.  Now,  contrast  with 
this  perfect  administration  of  executive  government  the 
clumsy  methods  of  man.  The  human  magistrate,  utterly 
unable  to  make  crime  punish  itself  in  this  wonderful 
way,  is  obliged  to  annex  to  the  crime  an  arbitrary 
punishment)  and  to  annex  it  too  in  a  way  that  is  very  un- 
certain. I  say  uncertain,  for  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  crime  and  its  punishment  The  guilty 
man  often  escapes,  while  the  innocent  is  sometimes 
made  to  suffer.  But  by  God's  beautiful  method  the  sin 
works  out  its  own  punishment,  and  in  this  way  perfect 
justice  is  Infallibly  secured." 

"  That  certainly  is  an  important  consideration,"  said 
Ralph  thoughtfully,  *'  and  I  can  see  that  the  principle 
referred  to  holds  good  in  many  cases  ;  ^ut  possibly  there 
are  just  as  many  exceptions.  Some  forms  of  divine 
punishment,  even  in  the  present  coune  of  providencei 
seem  to  be  arbitrary." 
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^  I  should  prefer  to  say  positive  rather  than  oM- 
trary^*  replied  Mr.  Cadby ;  ''  while  divine  punishments, 
in  general,  are  natural  By  natural,  I  mean  to  affirm 
that  the  su£fering  springs  as  a  natural  consequence  from 
the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  sinner ;  so  that  a 
sinful  man  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unhappy  in  a 
uoiYerse  which  is  airanged  as  this  is,  and  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  Being  who  js  infinitely  holy  and  righteous.** 

''I  see ! ''  exclaimed  Ralph  eagerly.  ^ God  has,  of 
■course,  framed  this  universe  in  harmony  with  his  own 
perfections  ;  and  he  continues  to  govern  it  on  the  same 
principles,  so  that,  byHhe  very  constitution  of  nature,  a 
sinner  must  be  wretched.  I  aee  what  you  mean,  unde; 
but  I  scarcely  see  that  you  are  supported  by  facts." 

«  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  dolely," 
siud  Mr.  Cadby.  ''  Tou  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  holiness  consists  very  much  in  the  proper  and  pro- 
portionate love  of  Qod  and  of  our  fellow-men." 

''  It  clearly  does,"  replied  Balph. 

"•  Will  you  please  now  to  look  carefhlly  at  the  terms 
of  my  definition,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  ''and  you  will  per- 
ceive that,  in  attempting  to  describe  holiness,  I  have 
described  happiness  as  welL  For  lu^piness,  too,  consists 
in  this  same  due  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Only  through 
the  gateway  of  the  affections  can  happiness  ever  enter  a 
^  human  heart  Now  sin  destroys  at  once  all  true  spiritual 
love  towards  God,  so  that  it  utterly  exterminates  a  man's 
capacity  for  happiness  from  this  quarter.  Sin  also 
gradually  debases  and  diminishes  even  the  natural  affec- 
tion which  man  feels  towards  nian  ;  and  thus  it  robs  the 
heart  of  its  qipacity  for  happiness  from  this  quarter. 
The  man,  therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  wretched  as 
he  grows  more  and  more  sinfuL  Instead  of  love,  whidi, 
under  the  government  of  God,  measures  the  capadty  of  a 
creature  for  true  happiness,  sin  fosters  selfishness,  which, 
under  God's  government,  constitutes  the  creature's 
capacity  for  unmitigated  misery.  While  God  is  what 
he  is,  and  while  the  um^vrse  is  under  his  control,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  selfish— that  is  to  say,  a  sinful— heart 
to  be  happy." 

''  So  far  I  can  accept  your  statements,"  said  Ralph. 

''Then,  besides  all  this,"  continued  Mr.  Cadby,  "the 
sinfhl  soul  cannot  but  grow  more  and  more  sinful,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  more  and  more  miserable.  Like  the 
falling  stone,  its  impetus  towards  uttermost  debasement 
is  continually  augmenting.  Having  begun  to  depart 
from  God  in  its  affections,  its  distance  from  him  grows' 
greater;  while  yet  his  near  presence  may  be  more  and 
more  realized  as  an  object  of  terror  and  dislike.  The  iso- 
lation of  the  sinful  soul  from  fellow-creatures,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  loving  and  beloved  helpers  of  its  joy, 
grows  more  and  more  complete ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
its  fellow-ereatures  are  found  to  be  more  and  more  in  the 
way  of  its  selfish  enjoyments,  and  escape  from  their 
tormenting  intexfBrence  is  impossible.  Misery,  deep 
and  ever-deepening- misery ;  darkness  of  heart,  which 
grows  ever  darker,— such  is  the  deplorable,  the  irre- 
mediable condition  of  those  who  love  not  God." 


"  The  poet  Milton,  at  least,  thought  as  you  do,"  re- 
plied Ralph.    "  He  says,— 

'  The  mind  ii  Its  own  place,  and  of  Ita^ 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaTen.' 

But  I  don't  read  anything  in  the  Bible  about  these- 
natural  punishments." 

• "  Not  very  much,"  returned  his  unda  ''  Still,  there 
are  a  few  hints  given  which  we  can  put  together.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  so  unhappily  constituted,  or  rather,  we 
are  so  perverted  by  our  fall,  that  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin  do  not  affect  us  so  deeply  as  the  threaten- 
ings  of  positive  inflictions  do.  We  find  it  to  be  sa 
with  the  criminal  and  his  r^;ard  to  human  laws.  A 
criminal  is  scarcely  ever  deterred  from  orime  by  dread 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  his  evil-doing — the 
remorse,  for  instance,  or  the  deterioration  of  his  own 
moral  character,  or  the  bad  effects  of  his  example  ; 
but  he  is  often  deterred  by  the  fear  of  the  gallows^ 
or  of  the  other  positive  punishments  which  are  threal- 
ened.  Now  God  in  his  Word  accommodates  himself 
to  this  deplorable  callousness  of  the  human  heart ; 
and  he  does  not  speak  so  often  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin,  as  he  q>eaks  of  the  positive  inflictions — 
the  fire,  and  the  worm,  and  the  blackness  of  darimess. 
for  ever." 

"  I  have  always  fdt  a  difficulty  in  accepting  your 
doctrine,"  said  Balph,  "  because  it  appeared  to  inflict 
the  same  punishment  on  all  sinners,  and  on  all  alike. 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  discriminating  between 
greater  and  less  offences.  But  your  present  explanation 
obviates  my  difficulty ;  for  if  the  punishment  is  con- 
nected with  the  sin  in  this  natural  and  necesaaiy  way, 
then,  of  course,  the  amount  of  punishment  must  invari- 
ably be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  guilt" 

"  Tou  called  the  positive  punishments  arhUrary  a  few 
minutes  ago,"  continued  Mr.  Cadby.  "  They  are  not 
arbitrary,  they  are  not  wanton  inflictioiis— they  are  aU 
necessary,  though  they  are  not  exactiy  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  sin  itselL  They  are  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  character,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  divine  law,  and  the  consequent  stability  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  some  of  them— the  separation  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  for  instance— are  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  the  holy.  God  shall  not  suffer  the 
purity  of  his  children  to  be  outraged  by  the  companion- 
ship of  the  utterly  abandoned." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Ralph,  "  the  wicked  will  be  as 
ready  to  go,  as  the  others  to  have  them  go ;  for  the 
spiritual  attraction  shall  be  as  slender  on  the  one  side  as 
on  the  other." 

"Now,  Ralph,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  "* I  wish  to  suggest 
to  you  a  very  important  query ;  and  I  b^  you  to  con- 
sider it  well.  Under  which  of  these  two  heads— the 
natural  or  the  positive— are  we  to  place  the  eternity  of 
the  punishment  of  sinners  ?  We  have  already  seen  that 
the/ac<  of  punishment  follows,  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary result,  the  fact  of  sin ;  and  now  I  am  ioquiring 
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further,  whether  the  element  of  eternity  in  the  pnnish- 
ment  follows  also  as  a  natural  and  necessary  result  from 
the  sinner's  condition,  or  is  it  a  positive  infliction  added 
to  those  natural  results  7  " 

Ralph  sat  silent  for  a  little,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  "  Tour  question  suggests  startling  thoughts 
to  me,"  he  resumed.  "  I  never  saw  the  matter  in  this 
light  hdore.  Of  course,  I  had  always  regarded  the  eUr- 
nity'-ii  the  sufferings  were  really  to  be  eternal—as  an 
arbitrary  addition  to  the  sufferings,  and  to  be  easily  set 
aside,  if  God  only  willed  it" 

^  Ah,  yes,  if  Qod  willed  it,"  replied  his  uncle ;  "  but 
then  Qod  wills  only  what  is  right  For  me,  Ralph,  I 
cannot  but  hold  that  the  element  of  eternity  in  the 
matter  of  the  sinner's  eternal  sufferings  is  a  neaund 
and  necessary  result  of  the  sinnet^s  condition;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  avoided  except  by  a  direct 
and  miraculous  interference  of  the  Almighty.  And  what 
^arrant  have  yon  or  I  for  counting  with  certainty  on 
such  a  miracle  for  such  an  end  i  Since  the  sinner  is 
what  he  is,  he  must,  if  left  to  himself,  be  eternally  a 
sinuer ;  and  since  God  and  the  universe  are  what  they 
are,  an  everlasting  sinner  just  means  an  everlasting 
sufferer.  The  law  of  the  spiritual  universe  is  this : 
Love  God  supremely;  or,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
thy  being,  and  of  all  beings  round  thee,  thou  must  be 
miserable." 

"  Tour  suggestion  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole 
question,"  said  Ralph ;  "  and  I  shall  carefully  consider 
it  So  far  from  a  positive  interference  of  the  Almighty 
being  required  to  inflict  an  eternity  of  sorrow  on  the 
sinner,  it  seems  that  it  would  require  a  very  direct  and 
special  interference  on  His  part  to  prevent  such  an  eter- 
nity from  following  sin  as  one  of  its  natural  results. 
The  question  then  is  narrowed  to  a  point, — Does  the 
Bible  warrant  us  to  expect  this  direct  and  special  inter- 
ference ?    I  doubt  it." 


CHAPTER  X. 

^  I  DABB  say,  Ralph,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  the  next  time 
they  were  seated  together  in  the  prison—''  I  dare  say 
you  did  not  feel  your  sins  to  be  so  exceedingly  sinful, 
that  they  really  deserved  everlasting  punishment" 

**  I  certainly  did  not,"  said  Ralph  ;  <<  and  I  still  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  sin  can  deserve  such 
severity  of  punishment  Our  last  conversation,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  me  that  I  have  been  overlooking 
some  very  important  considerations ;  and  I  am  prepared 
to  discover  many  new  proofs  of  my  extreme  ignorance." 

''  When  a  whole-hearted,  self-satisfied,  man  begins  to 
specuhite  about  sin,  and  its  relative  questions,"  replied 
Mr.  Cadby,  **  he  goes  as  completely  astray  as  a  deaf  man 
would  do  if  he  were  to  reason  about  tbe  most  delicate 
gradations  of  sound.  Man,  untaught  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
always  confounds  sin  with  crime.  When  he  speaks  of 
sin,  he  means  crime;  and  as  for  sin,  properly  so  called, 


he  has  no  spiritual  senses  by  which  he  can  become  cog-^ 
nizant  of  it.  All  men  are  not  criminals;  but  all  men  are 
alike  sinners  before  God." 

"  Not  quite  alike,  surely,"  remonstrated  Ralph. 

"  No,  not  quite  alike,"  said  his  uncle,  "  since  some 
sins  in  themselves,  and  by  reason  of  peculiar  aggrava-^ 
tions,  are  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God  than  others. 
What  I  mean  to  affirm  is  simply  this :  the  life  of  man, 
whether  it  be  amiable  or  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-men,  is,  as  regards  God,  always  a  life  of  sin.  Man 
makes  very  much  of  crime;  but  man,  as  man,  makes 
nothing  of  W/t." 

"  Ton  must  explain  your  distinction  between  crime 
and  sin,  for  I  do  not  clearly  apprehend  it,"  said  Ralpli. 

«  Crime,"  continued  Mr.  Cadby,  "  we  may  describe  to 
be  that  aspect  of  wrong-doing  in  which  the  wrong-doer 
is  seen  to  injure  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Siu, 
again,  is  that  element  in  wrong-doing  which  }ias  respect 
only  to  God,  violating  his  holy  law,  and  dishonouring 
his  holy  name.  All  crimes  are  also  sins ;  but  all  sins 
are  not  also  crimes.  Now,  whenever  there  is  an  element 
of  crime  in  an  action,  man  abhors  the  action  and  frowns 
upon  the  actor ;  when  there  is  no  element  of  crime,  but 
only  an'  element  of  sin,  man  looks  on  both  act  and  actor 
with  entire  indifference.  In  other  words,  man  is  jealous 
for  the  interests  of  man ;  but  he  is  destitute  of  every- 
thing like  concern  for  the  gloiy  of  Grod." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  case  is  quite  so  bad  as 
you  put  it,"  replied  Ralph.  *'  Man  .does  seem  to  me  to 
discountenance  sin,  and  to  punish  it" 

"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Cadby,  "  when  the  sin  happens  to 
be  also  a  crime,  man  will  both  discourage  it  and  punish 
it ;  but  be  will  do  neither  when  the  sin  is  nothing  but 
a  sin.  Sin,  as  sin,  man  never  hates.  The  gracious  man 
hates  it ;  but  man,  cu  man,  never  hates  sin,  as  sin.  To 
kill  a  man,  for  instance,  is  both  a  crime  against  man 
and  a  sin  against  GK)d.  Man  abhors  it,  and  punishes  it 
severely ;  but  he  abhors  it,  not  because  it  is  a  sin,  but 
because  it  is  a  crime.  Its  element  of  sin  he  totally  dis- 
regards. '  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  man  to  live  from 
day  to  day  without  the  true  communion  of  a  loving  heart 
with  God  is  a  great  sin;  but,  because  it  is  no  crime,  man 
regards  it  as  nothing." 

« I  see  your  meaning  now/'  replied  Ralph ;. ''  and  I 
fear  that  your  terrible  chaige  is  too  true.  It  is  certainly 
a  dreadful  fact  that  in  our  eyes  it  is  infamous  to  wrong 
a  fellow-creature,  but  the  most  grievous  wrong  done  to 
the  great  and  gracious  God  is  counted  nothing." 

"  Tou  have  well  called  it  a  very  dreadful  fact,  Ralph,'^ 
said  his  uncle,  "  for  it  shows  how  completely  we  are 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God.  Left  to  ourselves,  we 
invariably  forget  him ;  and  therefore  our  natural  life, 
with  itff  spontaneous  outflow  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
words  and  actions,  is  all  lived  in  a  constant  element  of  sin. 
But  when  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens  a  man,  and  when 
he  looks  on  life  in  its  relationship  to  God,  this  estimate  of 
sin  and  crime  is  completely  reversed.  In  view  of  tha 
enormity  of  sin^  that  is  to  say,  of  the  wxong  done  to  God^ 
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tlie  crime,  that  is,  the  wrong  done  to  roan,  now  appears 
to  be  as  nothing.  David  perpetrated  against  Uriah  the 
most  grievous  wrong  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
inflict  on  man,  and  he  also  perpetrated  against  Bath- 
sheba  the  most  grievous  wrong  which  man  can  inflict  on 
woman ;  jet,  so  soon  as  he  becomes  truly  penitent,  he 
groans  out  his  sorrow  thus :  '  Against  thee^  theb  ohlt, 
have  I  sinned.'  He  had  committed  both  murder  and 
iidultery ;  yet  now,  in  view  of  the  sin,  the  crime-element 
in  his  wrong-doing  seemed  as  nothing.  '  Against  thee, 
thee  only,  have  I  sinned.'  Not  that  David  meant  to 
deny  the  grievous  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  Uriah  and 
his  wife ;  he  meant  only  to  affirm,  in  the  strongest  possible 
way,  that  the  wrong  done  to  God  by  his  oflfenoe  was  in- 
finitely greater.  Now,  this  is  a  view  of  wrong-doing 
which  man  never  spontaneously  takes ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
view  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  every  true  penitent 
to  take.  The  Lord  Jesus  when  on  earth  adways  regarded 
sin  and  crime  in  this  light  His  consequent  behaviour 
towards  criminals  and  sinners  perplexed  the  religious 
Pharisees  more  than  anything  else  about  him  ;  for  they 
could  not  understand  why  he  should  smile  graciously  on 
despised  criminals,  and  frown  on  themselves,  the  flat- 
tered and  self-satisfied  sinnen.  They  did  not  look  on 
sin,  €U  sin,  to  be  so  bad  that  crime  and  sin  were  scarcely 
worse  than  sin  alone ;  and  so  they  completely  misappre- 
hended the  spirit  of  the  gracious  but  most  holy  Re- 
deemer. And  until  you  and  I  see  and  recognize  this 
same  fcu^t,  we  shall  never  understand  Qod's  treatment  of 
the  sin  which  he  infinitely  abominates." 

*'  Your  remarks  are  most  weighty,"  said  Ralph, "  and 
they  instruct  me  greatly.  I  find  that  hitherto,  when  I 
have  been  using  the  word  sin,  I  have  been  thinking  only 
of  crime,  or  vice.  As  for  sin,  properly  so  caUed,  I  have 
been  completely  ignoring  it.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
I  have  thought  the  everlasting  punishment  to  be  un- 
justly severe  for  such  an  offence." 

"  Instead  of  replying  against  Qod,"  continued  Mr. 
Cadby,  *'  it  is  wiser  for  us  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  in- 
structed by  him.  Though  we  cannot  naturally  perceive 
the  abominableness  of  sin,  since  we  have  lost  in  the  fall 
the  spiritual  capacity  to  discern  this,  we  can  stiU  realize 
aomething  of  the  dread  and  horror  of  the  awful,  hope- 
less, everlasting  punishment  Even  this,  if  it  be  rightly 
used,  forms  our  capacity  for  beginning  to  receive  the 
divine  instructions  in  regard  to  sin ;  for  when  I  have 
succeeded  in  apprehending  the  tremendous  idea  of  ever- 
lasting destruction,  I  can  employ  it  to  impress  my  mind 
with  the  solemn  conviction  that  so  much  of  terror  as  I 
see  in  the  {eaifol  punishment,  so  much  and  far  more  of 
wickedness  God  sees  in  the  hideous  sin.  Before  my 
mind  there  seem  to  hang  the  tremendous  scales  in  which 
divine  justice  balances  sin  and  its  deserved  punishment 
Though  I  am  altogether  unable  to  comprehend  the 
enormity  of  the  guilt,  I  am  capable,  in  some  degree^  of 
comprehending  the  fearfnlness  of  the  penalty ;  and, 
starting  from  this  side,  I  am  able  to  reach  a  Ikint  con- 
ception of  the  true  guilt  of  that  sin  against  which  a 


righteous  God  hangs  as  an  equivalent  equipoise  an  eter- 
nity of  suffioring." 

**  That  is  not  quite  the  use  which  many  of  us  make  of 
the  solemn  revelation,"  said  Ralph.  ''We  prefer  to 
travel  in  the  opposite  direction.  Assuming  that  our 
estimate  of  sin  is  the  correct  one,  we  aigue  the  impossi- 
bility that  offences  so  venial  should  be  visited  with  a 
punishment  so  tremendous ;  and  therefore  we  go  on  to 
explain  away  the  language  which  seems  to  threaten  it 
In  this  way,  we  act  much  on  the  principle  of  Lord  Nel- 
son at  Copenhagen,  when  he  put  his  telescope  to  his  blind 
eye,  and,  because  that  eye  could  not  see  the  signal  of  his 
superior,  be  pretended  to  draw  the  inference  that  there 
was  no  signal  to  be  seen.  On  this  question  of  sin  and 
its  deserts,  you  seem  to  think  that  we  have  a  blind  eye^ 
and  an  eye  which  can  see  only  a  little.  If  we  use  the 
blind  eye,  we  merely  deceive  ourselves  ;  but  if  we  will 
honestly  look  with  the  eye  which  sees  a  little,  we  may 
be  able  to  discover  something  of  the  guilt  of  sin  by  the 
help  of  its  tremeudous  punishment" 

"  Tour  illustration  is  quite  to  the  point,"  replied  his 
uncle ;  *'  and  you  might  have  added,  that  the  man  who 
acts  in  this  way  of  ostrich-like  folly,  does  so  because, 
like  Nelson,  he  has  come  to  a  foregone  conclusion— a 
conclusion  formed  by  the  heart,  if  not  by  the  head.  But 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  from  my  remarks  that  we  are 
taught  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  of  sin  only  by  the 
severity  of  its  threatened  punishment  Having  b^;un 
to  learn  the  lesson  there,  our  education  is  carried  forward 
by  means  of  other  helps.  In  the  cross  of  the  dying 
Redeemer  we  are  shown  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  the 
holiness  of  God,  in  a  way  in  which  neither  oCn  be  seen 
even  in  the  sufferings  of  the  everlasting  lost  Blessed 
be  his  name !  the  cross  of  his  beloved  Son  is  what  the 
other  is  not— a  revelation  of  his  unbounded  mercy,  aa 
well  as  of  his  inflexible  justice." 

"  Ton  were  lately  speaking  of  sin,  and  of  its  tendency 
to  increase,"  said  Ralph,  ''and  your  remarks  recalled  to 
me  a  startling  suggestion  which  dear  Henry  onoe  made 
to  me.  He  asked  me  whether  God  ever  gives  up  men 
to  their  own  lusts  in  the  present  life ;  and  when,  on  the 
evidences  of  such  passages  as  Psalm  IxxxL  12,  Isaiah 
Ixiii.  17, 1  could  not  deny  it,  he  asked  why  I  should  count 
it  incredible  that  God  should  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
world  to  come.  And  when  God  gives  up  a  man  to  sin 
without  restraint,  how  rapidly  will  he  be  sure  to  sink. 
He  referred  me  to  a  distressing  case  of  crime  which  was 
filling  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  he  asked  me  to 
remember  that  the  heartless  murderer  had  been  a  lovely 
and  innocent  child  only  thirty  years  before.  He  set 
before  my  mind  the  fair  sweet  baby  face,  smiling  softly 
amid  its  beautiful  fringe  of  golden  ringlets ;  and  he  told 
me  to  turn  my  eye  from  that,  to  look  on  the  hideous 
firuit  into  which  that  lovely  little  bud  had  ripened  in 
less  than  thirty  summers.  Alas !  how  far  do  we  see  it 
possible  for  a  human  soul  to  travel  downwards  in  so 
brief  a  time.  '  Now,'  said  Henry, '  will  you  try  to  work 
out  this  problem :  Given— the  distance  downwards  which 
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this  murderer  has  actually  travelled  daring  thirty  years 
cf  life  on  this  earth ;  required— the  distance,  in  the 
direction  of  eveiy  evil,  which  the  same  soul  shall  he  able 
to  travel  in  ages  of  ages^  in  myriads  of  millions  of  years, 
—and  this,  too,  when  the  provocatives  to  sin  have  been 
indefinitely  increased,  and  the  checks  to  its  development 
have  been  removed  V  The  bare  thought  is  dreadful ; 
and  the  idea  of  spending  eternity  as  a  member  of  such 
a  society  is  positively  suffocating." 

"  It  is,*'  replied  his  uncle ; ''  and  if  careless  men  would 
only  look  the  question  in  the  face,  it  would  dispel  their 
carelessness  for  ever.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  would 
rouse  them  up,  and  make  them  flee. for  refoge  to  lay 
hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them." 

''  But,"  said  Balpt^,  after  a  little  reflection,  "  is  it  not 
suggestive  of  hope  to  the  sinner  that  all  judgment  has 
been  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  - 1 
used  to  build  a  great  deal  on  this  consideration.  Does 
it  not  look  as  if  God  were  purposing  mercy  to  the  sin- 
ner, when  he  commits  his  judgments  to  the  merciful 
Redeemer— to  him  who  is  the  appointed  channel  of  his 
infinite  mercy  7" 

"Yes,  my  Balph,"  replied  Mr.  Cadby;  "hut  you 
must  not  forget  the  fact  that  while  Christ  is  now  re- 
vealed as  the  great  bestower  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  is 
yet  to  be  manifested  as  the  great  agent  of  the  divine 
righteousness.  Now  is  the  day  of  mercy,  and  the  mercy 
which  he  is  now  showing  is  boundless ;  then  will  be  the 
day  of  holy  judgment,  and  the  righteousness  will  be  like 
the  present  mercy— infinita  We  are  told  by  the  pro- 
phet that  the  Messiah  was  anointed  to  'proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance 
of  our  God.'  And  not  only  is  he  to  proclaim  them,  but 
to  accomplish  them.  The  same  Saviour  who  is  now 
dispensing  mercy  shall  by-and-by  dispense  judgment; 
and  '  he  shall  smite  the  eurth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 
And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.'  In  the  Second 
Psalm  he  is  foretold  as  dashing  his  enemies  in  pieces 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  that  is,  with  the  most  terrible  in- 
strumentality. In  another  Psalm  he  threatens  to  tear 
in  pieces  those  who  forget  God,  while  there  shall  be 
none  to  deliver.  In  Isaiah  he  is  represented,  when  he 
comes  to  judgment,  as  treading  his  enemies  in  his 
anger,  and  trampling  them  in  his  fiuy;  and,  so  far 
from  shrinking  £rom  the  doing  of  it,  he  will  laugh  at 
their  calamity,  he  will  mock  when  their  fear  cometh. 
Nay,  God  sp»sks  of  'easing  himself  of  bis  adversaries,' 
as  if  judgment  on  them  were  a  relief  to  him.  He  goes 
further,  and  speaks  of  being  comforted  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  anger  (Ezek.  v.  13) ;  and  of  rejoicing  to 
destroy  the  wicked,  as  he  had  rejoiced  to  do  good  to  the 
obedient  (Deut  zzviil  63).  These  are  dreadful  words, 
dear  Ralph,  in  Revelation  vL,  and  they  stand  in  a  very 
suggestive  connection :  '  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from 
the  Uice  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and/rom  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb:  for  the  qbsat  sat  of  his  wbath 


IS  ooME ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  7' '  False  re- 
ligion, in  every  age,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  ignores 
the  severer  half  of  divine  tnith,  and  wearies  God  by  its 
continiuil  cry,  *  Where  is  the  God  of  Judgment  V  " 

Ralph  was  inclined  rather  to  listen  than  to  speak. 
At  last  he  said :  "  One  can  hardly  think  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  will  be  more  tenderly  concerned  for  the  sinner's 
comfort  than  for  his  Father's  glory ;  so  that  the  whole 
question  resolves  itself  into  this,- What  has  his  Father 
really  commissioned  him  to  do,  and  what  does  that 
Father's  glory  demand  at  his  hands?  We  see  that 
when  the  glory  of  his  Father's,  name  required  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself,  he  had  no  compassion  for  himself,  but 
was  obedient  unto  death." 

"  Nor  will  he  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  of  his  Fathers 
enemies,"  said  Mr.  Cadby  solemnly,  '<  if  the  glory  of  his 
Father's  name  demands  it  You  once  protested  against ' 
the  censure  which  I  ventured  to  pass  on  what  seemed 
to  me  a  very  reckless  expression  of  one  of  your  much- 
admired  authorities;  and  vou  remarked  that  I  was 
unable  to  understand  such  a  man,  inasmuch  as  I  lacked 
those  spiritual  affinities  which  were  needed  to  make  me 
capable  of  perfect  sympathy  with  him.  I  see  the  force 
of  your  remark,  and  I  apply  it  to  the  question  under 
discussion.  No  man  can  understand  the  Lord  Jesus, 
or  enter,  even  in  the  faintest  degree,  into  his  wonderful 
thoughts  and  purposes,  unless  he  have  those  spiritual 
affinities  with  him  which  are  attainable  only  through  a 
new  birth,  and  the  supernatural  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  To  argue  and  speculate,  then,  in  regard 
to  what  Christ  is,  or  is  not,  likely  to  do,  is  mere  pre- 
sumption and  self-deception.  We  must  first  be  made 
partakers  of  his  own  Spirit,  and  then,  reading  his  Word 
under  his  heavenly  illumination,  we  shall  be  able  to 
enter  with  sympathy  into  his  thoughts." 

"I  was  struck  this  morning,"  replied  Ralph,  "when 
reading  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  I 
found  that  there,  as  well  as  in  several  other  passages, 
the  Israelites  were  sternly  prohibited  from  admitting 
any  pity  into  their  hearts  when  they  were  called  on  to 
inflict  severe  punishments.  This  set  me  to  the  think- 
ing.   Have  you  anything  to  say  about  it  ?*' 

"I  should  like  better  to  hear  your  own  thoughts, 
Ralph,"  replied  his  unde. 

''  I  have  no  thoughts  to  offer  you,"  said  Ralph.  '^  I 
could  only  see  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  pity 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  a  weakness,  nay,  even 
in  some  cases  a  crime ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  there  is 
no  weakness,  that  is  to  sav,  no  pitjf  of  this  kind,  in 
God." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  his  unde ;  "  the  worst  of  men 
have  oftlimes  the  most  of  this  unseasonable  pity.  A 
wicked  Saul  can  feel  unholy  pity  for  a  doomed  Agag ; 
but  the  holy  Samuel  shall  not  scruple  to  draw  the  sword 
and  hew  him  to  pieces.  The  incompetent  Ahab,  who 
had  no  compassion  for  God's  people,  had  bowels  of  mercy 
for  a  wretched  Benhadad,  and  called  him  his  brother ; 
but  God  counted  the  unseasonable  pity  to  be  the  most 
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heiDons  of  the  sins  of  this  Teiy  sinfiil  king.  It  is  only 
the  Achans  who  cannot  bear  to  destroy  the  goodly  gar- 
ments and  golden  wedges  of  Jericho ;  the  honest  Israel- 
ites can  see  the  blaze  without  regret  Bat  if  unseason- 
able pity  be  always. 'a  weakness,  it  becomes  something 
worse  in'  a  judge  or  in  a  king.  If  a  judge  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  flood  of  compassionate  feelings,  be  is 
unworthy  of  his  position,  and  unfit  to  discharge  its 
duties.  Justice,  not  childish  feeling,  adorns  the  judg- 
ment-seat.'' 

'<  Tou  remind  me  of  a  passage  in  <  Edwin  of  Deira,'  ^ 
said  Balph. 

"'The  crew. 
Hearing  themielvei  thus  dedicate  to  death. 
For  pardon  clamoured  loudlj ;  begged  for  life — 
Would  water  bear,  hew  wood,  tlave  in  the  homes 
Of  him  and  of  his  people ; — bnt  the  king 
Was  to  all  mercjr  inaccessible 
As  a  sheer  precipice  to  clutching  hands. 
And  hanged  the  rabble  on  the  doddered  oaks 
That  stunted  grew,  long-llchened,  in  the  marsh. 
And  set  the  torch  into  the  leader's  tower. 
And  while  he  sat  upon  his  steed,  and  watched 
The  smoke  of  min  rise  up—' 

If  this  spirit/*  continued  Ralph,  "be  an  acknow- 
ledged excellency  in  the  case  of  a  good  king,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  think  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  best  King,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  it.  One  would  need  to  have  very 
good  Scripture  evidence  for  the  fact,  at  least." 

"  Yes,  my  Ralph,  you  may  depend  upon  it  .that  he  who 
is  the  best  King  has  the  most  of  this  spirit ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  its  pure  and  absolutely  perfect  form.  When  we 
set  ourselves  reverently  to  trace  the  wonderAil  path  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer  in  his  personal  ministry,  we  are 
attracted  by  hearing  him  speak  to  the  penitent  such 
words  of  grace  as  never  man  spake ;  but  we  are  also 
awed  when  we  hear  him  speak  of  the  hardened  and 
impenitent  with  a  severity  that  has  scarcely  any  parallel. 
This  is  very  instructive ;  and,  in  respect  to  our  present 
question,  it  is  very  jominous." 

After  another  interview  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Cadby 
left  the  town,  and  a  week  or  two  later  he  left  the 
country.  When  he  reached  Australia,  he  commenced 
an  affectionate  correspondence  with  Ralph,  and  few 
opportunities  were  n^ected  of  sending  a  letter  hpme. 
He  seemed  to  have  abandoned  himself  as  heartily  to 
Ralph's  interest  as  he  had  formerly  done*  to  those  of  bis 
•two  helpless  nephews. 

Ralph's  admirable  behaviour  in  prison  procured  him 
a  considerable  abridgment  of  bis  term ;  and  he  was  no 
sooner  free  than  he  prepared  to  follow  his  uncle  to  their 
new  home.  His  very  trying  education  in  the  school  of 
sorrow  had  not  been  lost  upon  him.  There  were  several 
circumstances  which  helped  him  to  profit  by  it ;  and 
foremost  among  these  was  his  uncle's  influence  contin- 
ually exercised  through  his  unremitted  correspondence. 
And  Ralph  had  both  the  inclination  and  the  leisure  to 
ponder  the  details  of  his  lesson  well.  The  result  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote 
his  uncle  so  soon  as  he  had  received  his  enlargement : — 


'*  Mt  Bbloyed  U5cui,~The  mail  is  made  up  to- 
night, and  I  hasten  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
telling  you  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  am  now  free. 
The  authorities  have  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me,  and 
have  been  pleased  to  deduct  from  my  term  of  imprison- 
ment as  large  a  discount  as  they  ever  permit  themselves 
to  do.  For  this  I  feel  very  thankfiol,  because  it  enables 
me  to  join  you  so  much  sooner.  I  hav^  not  yet  seen 
Betty ;  but,  so  soon  as  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  be 
discfaaiged  in  a  short  time,  I  wrote  her  briefly,  warning 
her  to  get  herself  in  readiness  for  our  departure ;  and  I 
expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  the  country  with- 
out much  delay. 

"  My  dear  unde,  I  felt  a  strange  and  unexpected  feel- 
ing of  regret  at  leaving  my  prison  celL  It  hss  been  a 
scene  of  much  trial  to  me ;  but  it  has  also  been,  I  trusty 
a  scene  of  some  blessing.  In  it,  I  am  verily  persuaded, 
Gk>d  has  been  graciously  dealing  with  me,  in  order  to 
teach  me  something  of  myself,  and  something  too  of  his 
own  character  and  ways.  All  my  talk  about  these  mat- 
ters previously  had  been  mere  chattering ;  but  I  most 
speak  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  self-diffidence,  lest  I 
should  yet  give  melancholy  proof  that  I  am  nothing  but  a 
chatterer  stilL  I  fervenlJy  hope  that  it  will  not  be  so ; 
but  that  he  who  has  shown  me  something  of  my  own  great 
weakness,  and  of  his  strength,  will  enable  me  to  cling  in 
my  weakness  to  his  strength,  and  will  mercifully  keep  me 
from  the  evils  of  an  evil  worid,  and  of  my  own  evil  heart. 

<<  Looking  back  over  my  mournful  course,!  think  I  can 
discover  the  bitter  fountain  out  of  which  all  my  sorrows 
have  flowed.  It  was  a  proud,  self-satisfied,  sin-loving 
heart,  which  thought  more  highly  of  itself  than  of  God ; 
which,  in  fact,  neither  knew  God,  nor  even  desired  the 
true  knowledge  of  him.  This  original  corruption  led 
me  to  love  and  to  embrace  the  errors  which  flattered  its 
self-conceit ;  and  these  errors,  reacting  on  my  corrup- 
tion, prepared  the  way  for  my  worldly  ruin.  He  who 
permits  himself  to  cast  off  the  lowly  fear  of  God  will  not 
long  retain  a  considerate  regard  for  his  fellow-men. 

'<  I  have  often  thought  that  a  man's  spiritual  char- 
acter is  something  like  a  sort  of  moral  magnet,  while  the 
thousands  of  opinions,  true  and  false,  which  are  con- 
stantly floating  about  him,  are  some  of  them  .endowed 
and  some  of  them  not  endowed  with  spiritual  affinities 
for  his  magnetic  mind.  Similarly,  then,  as  the  load- 
stone, when  it  is  dragged  through  a  heap  of  metal 
filings,  attracts  the  iron  to  itself,  while  it  exercises  no 
influence  over  the  other  metals;  so  a  man,  passing 
through  the  dust -clouds  of  opinions  of  every  kind 
which  load  the  moral  atmosphere,  attracts  only  those 
for  which  he  is  endowed  with  spuitual  affinities,  while 
the  rest  he  pssses  by  as  if  they  were  not  there.  In  this 
way,  the  hearty  belief  of  troth  or  the  hearty  belief  of 
error  may  be  r^;arded  as  a  test  of  spiritual  character, 
since  it  depends  so  much  upon  that  character  what  we 
shall  heartily  believe.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  abore 
eonsideration  helps  me  to  feel  the  force  of  the  profound 
remark  of  Pascal,  when  he  iuiys  to  the  sceptic,  'Labour, 
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then,  to  be  convinced,  not  by  augmenting  the  proofi  of 
a  Deity,  but  by  diminishing  the  power  of  your  paasions.' 
Alas !  this  is  a  direction  in  which  I  never  thought  of 
prosecuting  the  search  for  truth. 

''  Two  days  ago  I  was  much  struck  with  the  words  of 
the  ^rastle  in  2  Timothy  iv.  3— 'For  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine;  but 
after  their  ctiffn  huts  shall  they  heap  to  themselTes 
teachers^  having  itching  ears ;  and  they  shall  turn  away 
their  ears  fh>m  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto 
fablea.'  Of  course,  such  times  had  been  before,  as  we 
see  them  described  in  Jeremiah  and  the  minor  prophets ; 
but  a  period  was  to  arrive  under  the  ChristiaQ  dispen- 
sation which  should  be  characterized  by  more  of  this 
spirit,  perhaps,  than  had  been  manifested  in  any  pre- 
vious age.  Sound  doctrine  was  to  be  less  and  less 
endured,  'truth  more  and  more  hated,  the  ears  more 
and  more  itching,  and  the  fables  with  which  men  craved 
to  be  tickled  more  completely  fiibnlous.  From  the  ana* 
logy  furnished  by  the  later  prophets,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  fablfr-makers  foretold  by  the  apostle  should 
be  such  as  preached  smooth  things,  and  sweetly  flat- 
tered the  sinner  by  saying '  unto  every  one  that  walketh 
after  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart,  jYo  evU  shaU 
came  upon  you '  (Jer.  zzuL  17).  I  fear  that  the  times 
foretold  have  already  come.  Such  teachers  and  such 
teaching  men's  lusts  are  now  gathering  in  very  heaps. 
Dear  uncle,  I  do  not  presume,  as  one  who  is  himself 
innocent,  to  blame  others;  with  grief  and  shame  I  but 
confess  my  own  and  my  fellowB^  guilt. 

*<  Do  you  know  Scotf  s '  Force  of  Truth  V  Ton  must 
be  acquainted  with  it,  though  I  have  never  heard  yon 
refer  to  it  The  chaplain  showed  it  me;  and  I  have 
rarely  read  a  book  which  interested  or  which  benefited 
me  so  much.  Allow  me  to  quote  to  yon  a  sentence  or 
two,  which  I  might  give  as  a  leaf  out  of  my  own  inner 
history :  *  At  this  period,'  he  says,  *  though  I  was  the  slave 
of  sin,  yet,  my  conscience  not  being  pacified  and  my  prin- 
ciples not  greatly  corrupted,  there  seemed  some  hope 
concerning  me ;  but  at  length  Satan  took  a  very  effectual 
method  of  silencing  my  convictions,  that  I  might  sleep 
securely  in  my  sins ;  and  justly  was  I  given  over  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie,  when  I,  held  the  truth 
that  I  did  know  in  unrighteousness.  I  met  with  a  So- 
cinian  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  and  greedily-drank 
the  poison,  because  it  quieted  my  fears  and  flattered  my 
abominable  pride.  The  whde  system  coincided  exactly 
with  my  inclinations  and  the  state  of  my  mind.  In 
reading  the  exposition,  sin  seemed  to  lose  its  native 
ng^ess,  and  to  appear  a  very  small  and  tolerable  evil ; 
man's  imperfect  obedience  seemed  to  shine  with  an  ex- 
cellency almost  divine;  and  Qod  appeared  so  entirely 
and  necessarily  merciful,  that  he  could  not  make  any 
of  his  creatures  miserable  without  contradicting  his 
natural  propensity.  These  things  influenced  my  mind 
so  powerfully  that  I  was  enabled  to  consider  myself, 
notwithstanding  a  few  Jittle  blemishes,  as,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  worthy  being Thus  I  generally  soothed 


my  conscience ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  was  uneasy  at  .the 
apprehension  that  I  did  not  thoroughly  deserve  eternal 
happiness,  and  was  not  entirely  fit  for  heaven,  the  same 
book  afforded  me  a  soft  pillow  on  which  to  lull  myself 
to  sleep :  it  argued^  and,  I  then  thought,  proved,  that 
there  were  no  eternal  torments.' — This  isprecisely  my  own 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  worthy  commentator. 

<<  I  must  hasten  to  a  dose,  but  can  scarcely  conclude 
without  another  remark.  Ofttimes,  during  my  soli- 
tary musings  in  prison,  I  caught  myself  counting  the 
months  and  years— long  months  and  long  years — ^which 
must  elapse  before  I  could  expect  to  be  set  free.  From 
this  I  learned  to  understand,  with  unusual  clearness, 
that  the  duration  of  a  punishment  forms  an  essential 
element  in  the  punishment  itsell  The  mere  question 
of  time  materially  affects  the  pressure  of  the  punish- 
ment for  every  day  of  that  time.  A  man  who  is  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  days,  and  another  man  who  is 
sentenced  to  fourteen  'jesi^  will  find  that,  even  under 
the  very  same'  outwaid  treatment,  the  two  different 
terms  inake  the  two  punishments  different  even  in  their 
natures.  Since  it  is  so,  a  legislation  which  is  perfect 
•will  pay  due  regard  to  this  element  of  time  in  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  Such  l^gisLation  will  not  only 
describe  clearly  the  duty  which  is  required  or  the  offence 
which  is  forbidden,  but  it  will  state  with  accuracy  the 
penalty  by  which  obedience  is  to  be  enforced.  If  the 
punishment  be  imprisonment,  the  term  will  need  to  be 
named.  Kow,  Qod*s  legislation  is  absolutely  perfect ; 
and  it  not  only  punishes  offenders,  but  it  provides  for 
the  gracious  reward  of  the  obedient  The  future  state 
of  the  righteous  is  described  by  the  comprehensive  word 
life;  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  is  described  by  the 
equaUy  comprehensive  word  death.  But  in  estimating, 
the  greatness  either  of  the  reward  or  of  the  punishment, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
term  during  which  this  lift  or  this  death  is  to  continue. 
With  the  Bible  before  me«— the  Bible  which  is  the 
divine  statute-book,  and  which  professes  to  reveal  not 
only  the  character  of  the  future  state,  but  also  its  dura- 
tion—with this  Bible  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  find  foothold 
for  a  single  doubt  that  the  life  is  to  be  everlasting  life, 
and  the  death  everlasting  death.  From  this  solemn 
conclusion  the  deliberate  words  of  Holy  Scripture  leave 
me  no  loophole  of  escape. 

**•  But  my  time  is  nearly  up.  Farewell,  my  beloved 
unde !  If  God  will,  I  shall  see  you  very  shortly  after 
this  reaches  you. — Tour  unworthy  but  grateful  nephew, 

'^  Ralph  SrouBBEXDas." 

''  P.iS'.^-Betty,  always  an  admirable  manager,  has  been 
more  provideot  than  I  had  expected.  She  has  just 
arrived,  all  things  ready,  in  search  of  me ;  and  she  brings 
word  of  a  ship  which  is  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days.  If 
my  dearest  mother  had  been  spared,  and  your  beloved 
Henry,  we  might  have  made  a  very  happy  home  any- 
where. As  it  is,  with  Qod*s  blessing,  we  may  yet  be 
more  than  contented.  B.  S." 
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X— THE  FIG-TREE. 


|AMMA  "  8ud  Bessie  on  Saturdaj  morn- 
ing, "  I  have  thought  of  such  a  nice  tree 
for  our  lesson  to-morrow." 
"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

*'  Something  to  good,  so  sweet ! — something  I  am  so 
fond  of!" 

«<  It  most  be  a  fruit-tree  then.  Have  ve  got  it  in 
our  garden?" 

"  Yes ;  on  the  sunny  wall" 

<<Ah,  I  think  I  can  guess  now— the  fig-tree^  But 
you  do  not  often  eat  our  figs." 

"  Oh  no ;  they  are  green,  nasty  things.  They  do  not 
get  really  ripe,  I  suppose.  But  real  figs,  mamma,  you 
know  how  good  they  are !" 

"  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  figs  you  like  to  eat 
come  to  us  fresh  from  the  tree,  like  apples  or  oranges  ?" 

Bessie  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  "Are  they 
dried  first?" 

"Certainly;  they  are  in  the  ripe  state  soft  and 
greenish  like  our  own,  only  larger  and  finer.  Well,  I  have 
DO  doubt  we  shall  get  a  useful  lesson  from  the  fig-tree." 

On  Sunday  evening,  when  they  came  into  the  arbour, 
Bessie's  eyes  shone  at  the  sight  of  a  small^  plain,  wooden 
box  on  the  table.    "  Mamma,  how  kind  of  you ! " 

Mrs.  Douglas  opened  the  box,  and  showed  the  rows 
of  fine  figs  closely  packed  together.  "  They  have  come 
a  long  journey  for  our  use,"  she  said, "  like  so  many  other 
good  things.  Let  us  each  take  one  now,  and  you  shall 
have  another  at  the  end  of  our  lesson.  The  ^-tree  is 
indigenous  in  Eastern  countries,  but  it  is  now  much  culti- 
vated, like  the  vine  and  olive,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  climate  suits  very  well.  It  is  the 
first  tree  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Bessie.  "  Adam  and  Eve  sewed 
fig-leaves  together  for  aprons,  after  they  had  sinned 
against  God." 

"  Ah,  that  is  sad  to  read  and  think  of !  How  dif- 
ferent from  our  first  story  about  the  olive-branch ! 
That  has  always  been  an  emblem  of  hope  and  peace, 
while  the  fig-tree  makes  us  remember  how  sin,  and 
shame,  and  sorrow  first  came  into  our  world." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to  make  dothea  of 
our  fig-leaves,"  said  Bessie. 

"No;  but  where  the  tree  grows  to  perfection  the 
leaves  will  be  much  laiger.  Have  you  found  many 
other /act! .'" 

"Not  very  many,  mamma;  and  yet  figs  are  often 
mentioned.  When  the  spies  brought  to  Moses  the 
beautiful  large  grapes  from  Eshcol,  they  brought  figs 
too." 

"  Yes ;  for  God  had  promised  them  along  with  other 
good  things  in  the  '  good  land.*    Read  here,— 


" '  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good 
land a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig- 
trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey* " 
(Deut.  viil  7, 8). 

"  There  had  been  figs  in  Egypt,"  said  Bessie;  "  for 
here  is  a  verse  in  the  Psalms  about  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 

*  He  smote  their  vines  and  their  fig-trees' "  (Ps.  cv.  33}. 

"  And  the  same  is  referred  to  in  Psalm  IzxviiL  47— 

*  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  and  their  sycamore 
trees  with  frost'  The  sycamore  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  kind  of  fig-tree  sometimes  called  by  travellers 
the  Egyptian  fig.  The  prophet  Amos  tells  of  himself 
that  he  was  once  a  '  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  syca- 
more fruit'  (viL  14) ;  and  you  see  on  the  margin  of  your 
Bible  that  means  '  wild  figs.' " 

"  Zaccheus  climbed  up  a  sycamore-tree  to  see  Jesus," 
said  Bessie. 

"  Veiy  well  remembered.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  notice 
what  an  important  sort  of  food  fiuU  was  in  Bible 
countries;  and  it  is  so  stilL  If  no  figs  were  ever  to  be 
sent  to  Britain  again,  would  that  be  a  great  calamity 
forns?" 

"  I  would  be  very  sony,  mamma." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,  and  many  other  little  girls 
like  you.  Still,  you  know  we  could  all  live  veiy  well 
without  the  figs.  They,  and  many  other  frnits,  are  to 
us  only  what  we  call  articles  of  luxury.  But  in  hot 
climates  people  live  much  upon  fruit  and  vegetables, 
eating  far  less  animal  food  than  we  do.  And  so  tiie 
failure  of  the  fig  crop  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  a 
national  judgment  or  misfortune.    Bead  these  venes." 

" '  I  will  surely  consume  them  [the  backsliding  Israel- 
ites], saith  the  Lord :  there  shall  be  no  grapes  on  the 
vine,  nor  figs  on  the  fig-tree,  and  the  leaf  shall  fiuie' 
(Jer,  viil  13). 

"'I  will  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease and  I  will 

destroy  her  vines  and  her  fig-trees'  (Hosea  il  11, 12). 

" '  He  [the  enemy]  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and 
barked  my  fig-tree  :  he  bath  made  it  dean  bare,  and 
cast  it  away'  (Joel  i.  7). 

"  And  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  mamma,  says  that  be 
will  rejoice  in  the  Lord  *  although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom.' " 

"  That  is  a  very  beautiful  passage  (UL  17, 18) ;  and 
you  see  how  the^s  are  spoken  o^  along  with  the  vioes 
and  olives,  as  things  most  useful  for  subsistence  and 
comfort;  yet  the  pious  prophet  feels  that  he  could  find 
joy  in  his  God  though  all  earthly  comforts  were  taken 
away.  You  must  learn  these  verses  by  heart  And 
tiien,  in  other  paasages,  to  sit  '  under  the  fig-tree'  ii 
made  a  token  of  peace  and  prospeti^,  like  'sitting 
under  the  vine.' " 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  live  on  fruit,  mamma  I" 
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**Khy  you  may  think  so  on  a  warm  summer  day  like 
this ;  but  when  the  cold  autumn  winds  oome,  and  the 
irinter  frost,  how  thankful  we  shall  be  for  good  hot 
soup  and  roast  mutton !  Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his 
great  wisdom  and  goodness,  provides  food  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  countries  where  men  live.  I 
must  tell  you  more  about  that  some  other  day.  Now, 
have  you  any  verses'  to  show  that  figs  were  much  eaten 
in  Palestine  7" 

"  Tes;  Abigail  brought  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs  for 
David  and  his  men  (1  Sam.  xzv.  18) ;  and  his  friends 
brought  him  cakes  of  figs  wheu  he  was  in  Hebron,  be- 
sides raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil"  (1  Ghron.  xiL  40). 

''  Yeiy  well,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas;  ''  and  figs  are  men- 
tioned by  Kehemiah  (ziiL  15)  among  the  provisions 
which  the  merchants  brought  for  sale  to  Jerusalem  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  he  forbade  to  be  done." 

"And  here  is  another  story,  mamma.  When  David 
and  his  men  were  pursuing  the  Amalekites,  they  found 
an  Egyptian  fainting  for  hunger  in  the  field, '  and  they 
gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs,  and  two  clusters  of 
raisins;  and  when  he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came  again  to 
him'  (1  Sam.  zxx.  1 1, 12),  and  then  he  told  them  which 
way  they  should  go  to  overtake  the  enemy." 

'*  This  shows  us  that  dried  figs  were  part  of  the  pro- 
visions always  ready,  even  for  a  hasty  journey." 

*'  I  wonder  how  the  cakes  were  made.  Perhaps  the 
dry  figs  mixed  up  with  flour  ? " 

"Perhaps;  and  no  doubt  the  cakes  were  good  and 
nourishing.    Figs  were  also  used  as  medicine." 

'*  Oh,  1  know  about  that !  When  king  Hezekiah  was 
very  ill,  the  prophet  Isaiah  told  his  servants  to. put  a 
plaster  of  figs  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered.  I  remember 
when  nurse  had  the  bad  gum-boil  last  year,  she  asked 
you  for  a  fig  to  roast  and  put  it  on  the  place." 

*'  But,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas, '' although  the  'plaster  of 
figs  *  was  a  remedy  used  in  such  cases,  we  know  the 
recovery  of  Hezekiah  was  a  miracle." 

They  read  the  story  together  in  2  Kings  xx.  1-11, 
and  Isaiah  xxxviiu 

"  How  very  strange  it  must  have  been,"  said  Bessie, 
'<  to  know  exactly  how  long  he  was  to  live !  I  suppose 
no  one  can  know  that  now,  mamma." 

'*  No ;  there  may  often  be  signs  which  show  that  the 
great  change  cannot  be  far  off,  yet  (unless  in  the  case  of 
condemned  criminals)  even  the  aged  can  only  say  with 
Isaac, '  Behold,  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  day  of  my 
death.'  And  the  youngest  and  strongest  must  also  say, 
*  We  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.'  Should 
you  like  to  know  exactly  when  you  are  to  die  ?" 

Bessie  became  veiy  grave,  and  was  silent  for  a  mmute. 
''  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.    Would  you,  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  my  love  !  It  is  far,  far  happier  for 
tis  that  God  keeps  this,  and  so  many  other  things,  only 
in  fa  is  own  knowledge.  So  we  have  just  to  do  our  duty, 
as  he  sppoints  it,  day  by  day,  and,  quietly  resting  and 
trusting  in  the  Saviour,  leave  all  about  *  the  day  of  our 
doath'tohim." 


'<  Would  Hezekiah  be  unhappy  then  ?" 

'*  We  may  be  sure  the  Lord  would  give  him  peace  and 
joy  in  the  prospect  at  last,  and  meanwhile  he  had  a 
great  work  to  do  among  his  people.  But  we  are  getting 
quite  away  from  our  fig-trees.  Here  is  a  verse  which  I 
wish  you  to  notice.  When  Philip  had  brought 
Nathanael  to  Jesus,  '  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to 
him,  and  saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile  1  Nathanael  saith  unto  him.  Whence 
knowest  thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him^ 
Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under 
the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.'" 

*'  What  bad  he  been  doing  under  the  fig-tree  ?"  asked 
Bessie. 

''No  doubt  he  was  a  devout  man,  and  used  this 
quiet  shade  as  a  favourite  retreat  for  meditjition  and 
prayer.  And  the  fact  of  Jesus  knowing  at  a  distance 
of  his  secret  exercises  there,  made  Nathanael  at  once 
feel  that  he  must  be  divina.  '  Babbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  Qod,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee 
under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou?  thou  shalt  see 
greater  things  than  these.' " 

Then  Mrs.  Douglas  spoke  of  the  comfort  and  benefit 
for  any  Christian,  old  or  young,  of  having,  if  possible, 
some  special  jplace^  in  or  out  of  doors,  for  secret  prayer. 
"I  could  tell  you  many  interesting  tilings  on  this 
subject,"  she  said,  "but  it  would  take  too  much  time.  , 
Now,  I  think  we  have  gone  over  most  of  Wx^facU  about 
the  fig-tree." 

"No,  mamma,  there  is  another;  the  tree  which 
Jesus  cursed,  and  it  withered  away." 

"  I  always  consider  that  rather  aa  a  figure.  Do  you 
recollect  a  parable  about  another  barren  fig-tree  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.  Then  we  are  coming  to  the  figures  now. 
Here  it  is."    Bessie  read  in  Luke  xiii.  6-9L 

Then  Mrs.  Douglas  made  her  read  in  Mark  xL 
12-14, 20,  21,  and  spoke  of  the  two  trees  as  both  alike 
teaching  solemn  lessons  on  the  danger  of  having  only 
the  name  and  profession  of  Christians,  without  the  goad 
fruits  of  fiEuth.  "  Great  is  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  our  Lord,"  she  continued,  "  even  with  hypocrites  and 
formal  professors.  Many  a  year  he  often  waits,  and 
waters,  and  spares;  but  if  they  do  not  repent  and 
improve,  at  last  the  sentence  must  come, '  Cut  it  down! 
Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforth  for  ever!'  Oh, 
let  us  often  ask,  Are  tee  fruitful  trees  in  the  Saviour* s 
garden?  You  know,  my  dear  child,  that  a  young 
Christian  must  ask  this  as  earnestly  as  an  old  believer. 
And  it  is  well  to  do  so  more  seriously  at  special  times — 
the  end  of  the  year,  for  example,  or  on  a  birth-day,  or 
any  other  day  when  we  feel  we  have  a  distinct  time  to 
look  back  upon.  Has  our  conduct,  oiur  conversation, 
our  example  before  others,  our  secret  devotion,  been  the 
right  fruit  in  the  right  season,  or  only  'nothing  but 
leaves  ?'  Think  and  pray  about  this.  Haye  you  found 
any  other  fig  figures  f  " 

"Here  is  one  in  the    twenty-ibnrtb    chapter  of 
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Jeremiah.  He  saw  in  a  vision  two  baskets,  one  fall  of 
very  fine  figs,  the  other  of  very  bad  ones.** 

*'  Yes ;  and  the  Lord  explained  that  the  good  fruit 
TTos  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  obedient,  pioas  Israelites, 
and  the  bad  fruit  of  the  rebellious  people.  Ton  may 
read  in  connection  with  this  Matthew  vii.  16-20." 

"  Here  is  a  curious  verse,  mamma,  in  Revelation  vi.  13: 
'  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a 
fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of 
a  mighty  wind.'  What  does  it  mean  ?  Will  the  stars 
really  fall  down  ?" 

"  It  is  a  figurative  expression,  like  many  others  in 
this  book.  The  vision  is  one  of  great  troubles  to  come 
upon  the  earth,  and  '  the  stars'  are  generally  considered 
to  mean  powers  and  governments,  and  their  'falling,' 
great  political  revolutions  and  changes.  Here  is  another 
passage  of  the  same  kind. 


'^ '  And  all  the  host  of  hearen  shall  be  dissolved 

and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off 
from  the  vine,  and  as  a  fScdling  fig  from  the  fig-tree' 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  4). 

''And  the  prophet  Nahum  ^  12)  makes  the  falling 
figs  an  emblem  of  the  fate  of  Nineveh.  'AU  thy 
strongholds  shall  be  like  fig-trees  with  the  first  ripe 
figs ;  if  they  be  shaken,  thqr  shall  even  fall  into  the 
mouth  of  the  eater.' 

"  Now  we  must  stop ;  and  what  do  you  think  hss 
been  our  chief  lesson  from  the  fig-tree  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Bessie,  "  it  will  be  firom  the  barren 
tree  in  the  parable." 

''Tes;  taken  along  with  the  real  tree  which  the 
Saviour  condemned,  and  thus  made  it  another  parable 
for  us." 
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HAT  do  you  think  of  this  picture,  Kitty  ?" 
said  Aunt  Margaret. 

"  What  a  number  you  have  got.  Aunt 
May,  and  all  so  different !    This  is  only 
a  mountain." 

"  Only  a  mountain,"  said  Aunt  Mai^ret,  with  a  smile ; 
'^  but  I  think  it  makes  a  beautiful  drawing,  and  it  is  in 
itself  very  interesting.  This  is  a  view  of  Mount  Tabor." 
"  Oh,"  said  Flora,  "  that  is  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration. I  am  so  glad  you  have  that  scene  to  show 
us ! "         . 

"  It  has  certamly  been  called  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, in  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  for  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  years.  And  although  modem  travellers 
and  Bible  critics  think  there  has  been  a  mistake,  like 
80  many  others  about  '  holy  places'  in  Palestine,  yet  we 
may  consider  it  right  for  the  present ;  at  least  we  shall 
take  our  lesson  this  evening  in  connection  with  it 

"  '  And  onoe  on  Tabor  wm  a  vision  given, 

Sublime  u  that  whloh  Imel  feared  to  view, 
When  the  trantflgnred  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven, 
MortalltT*!  dim  cnrtain  lifted,  riven, 
Bevealed  his  glory  to  liis  chosen  few/" 

• 

Then  they  all  read  together  in  Mark  ix.  2-8,  and 
Luke  ix.  28-36,  and  talked  over  the  wonderful  story. 

"  This  passage  always  seems  to  me,"  said  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, "  like  a  peep  into  heaven,  and  a  very  comforting 
one.  The  bright  inhabitants  of  heaven  who  came  down 
A/0  earth  had  nothing  unnatural  or  fearful  in  theur  ap- 
pearance ;  they  were  still  men,  though  they  'appeared  in 
glory.'  And  they  spoke  in  language  which  the  apostles 
understood,  of  the  great  coming  event  to  which  they 
owed  all  their  present  blessedness — '  the  decease  to  be 
accomplished  at  Jerusalem.'  The  whole  scene  helps  my 
mind  to  realize  a  future  world  more  delightfully  than  any- 
thing else  in  Scripture." 


"  How  could  the  apostles  fall  asleep ! "  said  Mary. 

"  They  were  not,  probably,  expecting  anything  won- 
derful. Jesus  often  retired  to  the  mountain  solitudes 
for  meditation  and  prayer,  and  they  would  suppose  he 
only  wished  the  same  then.  They  did  not  feel  the  same 
spiritual  longings  for  communion  with  God,  and  they 
were  overcome  by  fatigue  and  drowsiness." 

"The  light  would  waken  them,"  said  Kitty;  "and 
how  surprised  they  would  be !" 

"But  how  delighted  !"*  said  Flora.  "No  wonder 
Peter  wished  to  stay,  and  keep  the  beautiful  spirits 
beside  them.  It  was  good  to  be  there !  Oh,  Aunt  Mar, 
if  we  could  only  see  such  visions  now ! " 

"  Qod  must  know,  my  dear  Flora,  since  he  does  not 
permit  this,  that  it  would  not  .be  really  good  for  us,  in 
our  present  state  of  being.  But  we  have  the. '  telescope 
of  fedth,'  and  those  who  keep  that  glass  dear  have  often 
delightfol  visions  through  it  stilL  Our  great  desire, 
however,  should  be  to  know  more  of  our  blessed  Sarionr ; 
to  realize  more,  by  faith,  of  his  love,  and  his  unseen 
presence  with  us.  He  remained  to  the  disciples  after 
Moses  and  Elijah  had  returned  to  heaven ;  and  he  ))as 
said,  for  the  comfort  of  all  his  people,  '  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  Tet  I  can 
quite  understand  your  feelings.  I  have  sometimes  felt 
the  same." 

"But,  Aunt  May,"  said  Mary,  "do  tell  us  something 
now  about  the  picture.  Where  is  Mount  Tabor,  and  is 
it  a  very  high  mountain  ?" 

"  Here  it  is  on  the  map,  east  firom  Nazareth.  It  rises 
on  the  north  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  one  of 
the  'battle-fields  of  the  world.'  Tabor  is  about  1300 
feet  above  the  plain,  but  1800  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
The  form  is  a  cone  with  a  flattened  top,  and  as  it  stands 
alone,  though  with  chams  of  mountains  on  all  sides,  it 
is  a  very  fine  and  striking  object  from  every  quarter. 
Dr.  Kitto  says:  'This  remarkable  mountain  offers  so 
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rare  a  combination  of  the  bold  and  beautiful,  that  pil- 
grims of  all  ages  have  expatiated  upon  its  glories  with  un- 
tiring wonder  and  delight  The  trees  of  various  species, 
jind  the  bushes  always  green,  with  which  it  is  invested, 
and  the  small  groves  with  which  it  is  crowned,  contribute 
no  less  than  its  figure  to  its  perfect  beauty.'  Dr.  Thom- 
son, in  *The  Land  and  the  Book,'  writes:  'I  have  never 
seen  a  picture  of  it  that  was  perfectly  satis&ctory,  al- 
though every  artist  who  comes  in  sight  of  it  is  sure  to 
make  a  sketch.    Their  views  differ  widely,  owing  mainly 

to  the  points  from  which  they  are  taken If  I  hesitate 

to  adroit  the  claims  of  Tabor  to  the  honour  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, it  is  not  from  anything  in  the  mount  itself. 
No  more  noble  or  appropriate  theatre  for  such  a  glorious 
manifestation  could  be  found  or  desired Its  remark- 
able shape  and  striking  position  would  attract  admira- 
tion in  any  country,  and  the  magnificent  prospect  from 
the  top  will  always  draw  pilgrims  and  tourists  thither. ' " 

''  Is  it  easy  to  get  up  ?" 

'*  There  is  a  sort  of  path  on  the  north  side,  winding 
through  the  wood.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  climbed  it  many 
times,  says  that  he  always  found  it  difficult,  and  in 
certain  parts  actually  dangerous.  Mr.  Porter  relates 
iiow  he  tired  of  the  windings  of  the  road,  and  leaving 
his  horse  with  his  servant,  thought  he  could  clamber 
straight  up  alone. 

<' '  It  was  a  rash  act,'  he  writes.  *  On  my  way  I  saw 
-several  jackals,  and  heard  sundry  barks  and  growls  in 
the  jungles  as  they  scampered  off,  which  made  me  feel 

somewhat  uncomfortable I  entered  a  narrow  opening 

(on  the  summit),  and  was  proceeding  along  a  beaten 
track,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  snort,  and  a  huge 
"boar,  with  head  down  and  mane  erect,  brushed  past  me, 
and  was  followed  by  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  young.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  The  place  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  expected.  As  yet,  I  could  see 
nothing  but  thickets  of  ilex  and  heaps  of  ruins.  I  was 
thirsty,  and  thirst  compelled  me  to  run  the  risk  of  more 
encounters  with  the  denizens  of  the  jungle.  After  some 
time  and  trouble,  I  discovered  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  dark  vault  or  cistern.  Holding  by  an  overhanging 
branch,  I  began  the  descent,  when  suddenly  a  panther 
bounded  out  from  an  obscure  comer,  and  turning  round, 
growled  at  me  from  the  opposite  side.  I  could  do  nothing 
•except  look  steadily  at  the  beautiful  but  dangerous 
animal  Gradually  it  shrunk  back,  and  at  length  dis- 
appeared in  a  thicket.  I  was  a  good  deal  relieved  when 
I  heard  the  voice  of  my  servant,  and  still  more  so  when 
lie  came  up  and  handed  me  my  gun.'  After  spending 
some  time  in  further  exploring,  he  adds :  ^  The  sun  went 
<lown,  and  deep  purple  shadows  fell  upon  plain  and  val- 
ley. The  wild,  plaintive  wail  of  jackals,  mingled  with 
the  sharper  howl  of  wolves,  warned  me  to  seek  safer 
•quarters.    I  mounted,  and  rode  slowly  down.'" 

*'  Panthers,  and  wolves,  and  jackals ! "  exclaimed  Kitty. 
^'  Oh,  I  would  not  like  to  go  up  Mount  Tabor ! " 

''  But  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  top  f '  asked  Flora. 
^'  You  said  it  was  flat" 


"  There  is  an  oval-shaped  plain,  about  a  mile  round, 
surrounded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  wall,  and 
covered  with  ruins  of  many  buildings.  A  fortified  city 
stood  there  in  Old  Testament  times ;  and  churches  and 
convents  were  built  in  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  and  then  partly  rebuilt  b}  the 
Crusaders^  Nothing  now  remains  but '  a  confused  mass 
of  broken  walls,  towers,  vaults,  cisterns,  and  houses.' 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  have  repaired  some  of 
the  ruins  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  have  a  yearly  service 
held  there.  The  centre  of  the  little  plain  has  been  re- 
peatedly under  cultivation,  but  is  now  a  wilderness  of 
brushwood  and  wild  flowers." 

'<  What  a  curious  phice  it  must  be !  And  is  the  view 
very  fine?" 

'^  Most  splendid ;  more  so  than  from  many  higher 
hills,  because  Tabor  stands  so  much  by  itself.  The 
mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon,  Hermon,  Gilboa,  and  Car- 
mel,  all  within  sight,  with  the  beautiful  Plain  of  £s- 
draelon  below,  and  glimpses  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  And  then  the  associations  are 
such  as  no  other  scenery  can  give.  '  Each  feature,'  says 
Mr.  Elliot, '  in  this  prospect  is  beautiful ;  the  eye  and 
mind  are  delighted ;  and  by  a  combination  of  objects 
and  associations  unusual  to  fallen  man,  earthly  scenes, 
which  more  than  satisfy  the  external  sense,  elevate  the 
soul  to  heavenly  contemplation.' 

"  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  we  are  told  of  Mount 
Tabor  in  Old  Testament  history?" 

« It  was  the  gathering-place,"  said  Flora,  'Vof  Barak's 
army,  led  by  the  prophetoss  Deborah,  before  the  great 
battle  with  the  Canaanites.  Surely  the  mountain  must 
have  been  more  easily  climbed  in  those  days  ! " 

"  Probably  the  road,  though  capable  of  being  well 
defended,  was  better  than  it  is  now.  Tou  must  read 
the  whole  story  at  your  leisure,  in  Judges  ivw  and  v.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Porter  writes  about  it" 

'^  Was  it  he  who  met  with  the  wild  beasts  ? "  said  Kitty. 

''  Yes ;  and  after  he  was  safe  with  his  gmi  in  his  hand 
he  says : '  Standing  on  the  summit,  I  was  able  to  under- 
stand why  Tabor  was  the  gathering-place  of  the  northern 
tribes. ...  Its  steep  sides  were  easily  defended,  and  its 
broad  top  gave  ample  space  for  the  organization  of  a 
little  army  of  mountaineers.  The  plain  below  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  all  invaders. its  firm  flat  sur- 
face attracted  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Philistia, 
Canaan,  and  Syria.  From  the  top  of  Tabor  the  light 
in&ntiy  of  Israel  could  watch  all  their  movements,  and 
take  advantage  of  any  fitting  opportunity  for  attack. 
The  graphic  story  Of  Barak  and  Deborah  was  here  brought 
vividly  before  my  mind — Barak  eagerly  watching  the 
advance  of  Sisera  across  the  plain;  while  Deborah,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophetess,  looked  and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  the  signal 
to  attack.  At  length  her  eye  saw  it,  and  she  cried,  ''Up ! 
for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
Sisera  into  thine  hand ;  is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  befoift 
thiee?"' 
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"Now,  Hut;,  I  have  not  beard  yoar  voice  thii  eTen- 
ing,  and  I  am  afraid  of  your  falling  uleep.  Can  you 
tell  me  vhnt  became  of  Siscra,  tbe  general  of  tbe  Ca- 
naanitcs,  when  t!ie  battle  was  over,  and  hU  men  wen 
Almost  all  drowned  in  tbe  river,  ot  killed  b;  their  ene- 
niieel" 

"  He  ran  away,  Annt  May,  and  Jael  the  vife  of  Hebet 
took  him  into  ber  teut  when  he  was  veiy  wearied,  and 
gave  hiDi  a  drink  of  milk ;  and  then  he  la;  down  and 
fell  &st  asleep,  and  she  killed  bin  with  ■  big  nul." 

"She  was  a  cruel,  bad  woman!"  said  Eittj,  eoergeti- 
cilly. 

"Her  conduct  sonnda  tgt;  bad  to  ui,"  said  Aunt 
Margaret ;  "  hut  ;et  the  holj  prophetess  calls  her  a 
blessed  woman.  Bemeniber  that  Sisera  was  a  wicked 
man,  an  enemj  of  Israel  and  of  Ood,  and  no  doubt  he 
and  his  men  had  behaved  veij  cniellj  to  Jael  and  her 
people.  We  cannot  know  or  judge  of  all  the  reasons 
that  ma;  have  given  her  courage  for  the  dreadful  act." 

"  I  have  always  felt  a  kind  of  sorrow  for  Siaera,"  said 
Flora,  "  wben  I  have  read  the  stoiy." 

"  Did  you  ever  think  with  compaaaion  of  his  mother, 
the  proud,  stern  lady,  as  described  by  Deborah,  watching 
from  the  lattice  for  her  hero,  who  was  to  return  no 


Tbs  lalthlui  vindi  In  mockHT 
lUt  On  luSi  (mm  Ihj  brow. 

Tb«  pnrplA  iludei  oT  erfltiliic  ertflp 
Along  thB  nUen  ehlU, 


Hnih,  jt  tsbbUsg  bnua— 
3tHl  not  Ui  pultisg  ilihl ; 


A  womu  ntcbing  br  tan  hMd, 

Hli  f  ogmu  lU  th*  door, 
Tha  odld  red  n^l  In  bli  templa  pila — 

"  I  do  wish,"  said  Flora,  "  that  we  could  atill  beliere 
Tahor  to  be  the  real  Mount  of  Transfiguration  I " 

"  Well,  it  may  have  been  ao ;  the  contrary  cannot  be 
proved.  Yet, 'after  all,  tbe  mere  locality  is  not  of  much 
importance,  for,  as  has  been  beautifally  said,—'  Among 
all  the  incidents  of  Ooepel  history,  none  have  less  a  local 
character  than  this.  The  scenery  is  of  heaven  rather 
than  of  earth.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  eternal  light 
breaking  in  on  tbe  darkness  of  time  ;  and  whether  the 
apostles  had  been  rapt,  like  Panl,  into  the  third  heaven 
to  behold  it,  or  had  seen  it  on  this  earth,  would  seem  at 

comparatively  little  moment Tbe  scenery  iros  not 

Tabor  or  Hermon,  or  any  sweep  of  earthly  landsoipe,  or 
snowy  heights  of  mountain  solitude  ;  but  night  and  as 

overshadowing  cloud Tbe  light,  and  the  voice,  and 

the  persons  were  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.'  f 

"Bat  we  must  stop  now.  Flora,  I  ahonld  like  ;'ou 
this  week  to  make  out  a  list  of  Sctiptore  proofs  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  that  great  truth  on  vlucb  all  oui 
hopes  depend. 

"  Mary,  there  is  not  much  said  of  Tabor,  but  will  yon 
write  a  list  of  other  remarkable  mountaini  mentioned  tn 
the  Bible,  and  the  chief  events  connected  with  them ) 

"  Kitty,  you  may  find  out  some  sweet  verses  iboat 
Heaven  ;  and  Hany,  here  is  a  little  hymn  for  yon  to 

"  Wa  know  tlino'i  ■  brlshl  ud  gtorioni  honu, 
AwBj  in  tho  faMTEni  high. 
Wfaera  ill  tha  rsdHniHl  ihill  with  Jonit  dwoll ; 
Bat  wUl  roD  bg  thnlt  and  I ' 

"From  emy  Uafdosi  of  auti)  thar  oohm 
To  Join  tha  trlninphal  err* 
0(  'Woithr  tha  Lunb  that  DOM  wudilo!' 
But  will  ron  bo  than,  udit 

"  II  «•  Hak  tha  lovhic  Ssvionr  now, 
And  IdUow  him  rilthrnllr. 
Whan  hi  fithan  hia  chSdnn  la  thU  bcl^t  boa* 
Than  yvn  wUl  ba  Ihaia,  and  L" 

*  Iisaa  "  Hebrair  Childnn. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


|NCE  more  on  the  way  to  Home — ^to  the 
centre  of  the  world,  to  the  source  of 
Law  and  Goyemment,  of  wonderful 
order,  and  of  disorders,  crimes  and 
corruptions  unutterable — ^with  the  Sacred  Wood, 
the  Tree  of  Life,  in  their  keeping,  to  cast  into  the 
bitter  fountains ! 

Not  outwardly  did  the  early  Christiana  bear 
the  symbol  of  the  Cross,  not  even  on  their 
sepulchres. 

The  power  of  it  was  on  their  hearts.  The  sym- 
bol was  visibly  before  them  too  often,  and  too 
terribly  complete ;  the  symbol  not  of  victory,  but 
of  the  utmost  humiliation  and  defeat  a  human  life 
could  reach,  such  as  the  guillotine  and  the  gallows 
would  but  feebly  represent  to  us. 

Not  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  the  pathos  of 
religious  sculpture ;  in  its  own  unmitigated  horror 
and  ignominy,  it  met  the  eyes  of  the  little  Chris- 
tian company  as  they  returned  from  Syria  to 
Bome. 

Siward  and  his  mother  were  once  more  slowly 
pacing,  one  spring  evening,  along  the  Appian 
Way,  when  once  more,  on  the  brow  of  an  opposite 
hill,  as  before  on  their  journey  eastward  with 
Germanicus,  the  terrible  thing  rose  black  against 
the  golden  sky. 

Once  more  their  eyes  met,  and  each  became 
conscious  that  the  other  had  seen  it. 

They  drew  closer,  and  spoke  of  that  evening 
long  ago. 

"  It  was  before  me  then,''  Siward  said,  '^  as  the 
most  terrible  possibility  of  slaveiy." 

"  It  is  before  our  hearts  always  now,''  Siguna 
said,  "  as  the  measure  of  His  love  for  us." 
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'^  And  as  the  measure  of  the  sacrifice  which 
may  be  involved  in  ours  for  Him,"  he  replied. 

He  meant  the  words  quite  literally;  yet  he 
spoke  them  in  a  tone  which  made  them  sound 
like  a  song  of  triumph. 

The  world,  as  far  as  it  concerned  itself  with 
them  at  all,  knew  well  that  their  Master  had  been 
crucified,  and  had  been  buried.  His  Cross  had 
been  visible  enough.  From  morning  till  night  it 
had  stood  close  to  one  of  the  stateliest  cities  of 
the  Empire, — ^the  Jerusalem  of  Herod  the  Great 

The  gospel  the  early  disciples  had  to  tell  was 
that  His  sepulchre  was  empty  :  that  He  had  risen. 

Their  message  was  the  Resurrection. 

Their  life  was  the  Cross. 

A  continual  patience  with  all,  a  perpetual  sacri- 
fice of  all,  for  His  sake,  a  perpetual  victory  through 
apparent  defeat,  a  triumphing  through  suJQTering. 
In  her  martyr-ages,  while  the  cup  of  her  Lord 
was  continually  in  her  hand,  the  raiment  of  the 
Church  was  the  white,  glistening  robe  of  joy. 
The  world  provided  her  with  the  Cross,  and  the 
Crucified  with  the  Crown. 

When  the  world  provides  the  crowns,  the  Master 
can  give  the  Cross. 

For  in  this  world  the  Cross  may  not  be  absent, 
though  the  crowning  very  well  may ;  and  the  true 
crowning  must^  throughout  the  ages. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Once  more  in  the  Fomoerium,  in  the  desert  in 
the  midst  of  the  City,  the  sacred  waste. 

Once  more  Clcelia  Diodora  knelt  on  the  ground 
at  night  by  the  Tomb  of  the  Vestal. 
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The  memories  of  the  lonely  nights  and  days 
spent  there  were  present  with  her  again,  the  me- 
mory of  all  the  restless  searching  hither  and  thither 
for  some  voice  to  tell  her  of  her  dead,  for  some 
channel  into  that  dark  under-world. 

What  had  changed  to  her  since  theni 

She  remembered  how,  with  a  kind  of  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  her  anguish,  she  had  looked  on 
palace  and  temple,  and  on  all  the  pomp  of  life  in 
the  City,  and  had  thought,  "  Not  Tiberius  Caesar, 
but  Death,  is  the  Universal  Lord  1  That  which  has 
triumphed  over  my  beloved  will  lay  low  and 
triumph  over  all :  beautiful  women,  strong  men, 
soldiers;  senators,  •  emperors.  Whatever  seems, 
Death  alone  reigns." 

What  had  changed  since  then,  that  everything 
was  changed  to  her  1 

To  the  senses,  nothing.  The  sacred  urn  in 
that  tomb  stiU  actually  held  what  was  dearest  to 
her  of  all  visible  things.     And  it  held  only  ashes. 

To  her  spirit^  everything.  Death,  to  the  senses 
had  conquered  all ; .  but  Life,  she  knew,  had  con- 
quered Death. 

Not  Caesar,  not  any  dark  power  of  the  under- 
world, not  Death,  was  Universal  Lord,  but  Christ; 
Christ,  seen  m  the  quiet  morning  on  the  shores 
by  the  lake,  known  in  the  quiet  evening  by  the 
table,  blessing  the  bread. 

To  Ilii?!  all  power  was  given  in  heaVen  and  earth. 

Lord  everywhere,  and  for  ever.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  exiled  from  His  Dominion.  Death 
only  brought  nearer  Him,  one  stage  nearer ;  from 
the  Provinces  to  the  Mother  City,  from  the  School 
to  His  Father's  House. 

That  was  all  she  had  learned  of  the  unseen 
world.     Bat  it  was  enough. 

He  was  there,  reigning  ther&  There  was  no 
need  of  any  other  light  to  make  that  world  bright 
but  the  light — awful,  mystic,  sweet,  familiar — 
of  His  Presence,  divine  and  human. 

The  wosds  of  the  apostle  to  the  Church  at  Kome 
Lad  not  yet  been  written. 

"  Glory,  and  honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Gentile:  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have 
not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves:  wliich  shew  the  work  of  the  law 


written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bear- 
ing witness." 

But  no  perplexity  had  disturbed  that  loving 
heart  with  regard  to  her  lost  beloved.  Christ  the 
Lord  had  not  begun  to  live  at  Bethlehem,  nor  to 
reign  at  Jerusalem.  He  had  been  living  and  reign- 
ing with  the  Father  from  the  beginning.  He  was 
living  and  reigning  now,  over  all  things,  visible  and 
invisible.     That  was  enough. 

All  the  heart's  yearnings  for  justice  and  for  pity 
were  satisfied  absolutely  in  the  certainty  that  He 
was  satisfied,  and  that  He  was  Lord,  everywhere, 
— from  the  beginning,  world  without  end. 

All  barriers  were  broken  down  in  Him,  the 
Atoning  Sacrifice,  the  Mediating  Lord;  all  Iku-- 
riers  between  man  and  man,  between  man  and 
God,  between  earth  and  heaven. 

No  barriers  of  race  could  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  humanity  He  had  deigned  to  take,  not  as  a 
mutable  vesture,  but  as  another  nature;  no  bar- 
riers of  past  sin  could  divide  the  most  guilty  who 
believed  in  Him  from  God  and  from  purity;  no 
impenetrable  brazen  gates  of  Hades  could  sepa- 
rate, really,  the  dead  and  the  living ;  since  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  were  alike  His  kingdom. 

Where  any  wall  of  partition  had  stood.  He 
stood,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  the  Door." 

Where  the  gates  of  exclusion  stood,  she  saw 
Him  stand,  with  the  compassionate  countenance 
to  welcome,  and  the  irresistible  pieroed  hands  to 
bless  and  to  units. 

She  knelt  in  the  solitude,  feeling  something  of 
the  expansion  and  the  comprehension,  the  light 
and  the  freedom  of  His  presence,  and  wept  soft, 
healing  tears  such  as  she  had  never  wept  there 
before. 

Across  the  waves,  through  the  storm,  the  words 
had  come  to  her, — 

"  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 

No  more.     But  absolutely  enough. 

'^  It  is  I,"  meant  the  assurance  in  His  voice — 
who  sees,  and  commands,  in  all  ages  and  both 
worlds— that  "  All  is  well." 

As  she  rose  from  the  ground,  a  little  way  oflT 
she  perceived  old  Laon  leaning  against  an  olive 
trunk. 

"  You  came  to  take  care  of  me,"  she  said. 
"  You  knew  where  to  find  me,  best  old  friend !" 
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^  Scarcely  heit  now  T  he  said,  in  rather  a  thick 
voice.  *'  You  hare  come  into  a  world  of  brothers 
and  sisters  now." 

"Laon,"  she  said,  ''are  not  you  in  heart  one 
of  us]" 

He  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes.  Then 
he  said, — 

^  You  have  heard  no  voice,  seen  no  visioa 
Yet  the  world  is  changed  to  you;  and  thU  is 
changed,  which  was  all  in  the  world  you  cared 
fbr.  Is  it  indeed  true  that  you  believe  One  has 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  has  been  where  she 
whom  you  love  is,  and  has  come  back,  and  that 
He  has  told  you  nothing  whatever  about  that 
unknown  world  save  that  He  is  there  j  and  that, 
nevertheless,  you  are  satisfied )" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said  ''  I  cannot  find  that 
He  has  told  us  absolutely  anything  but  that  He 
is  there ;  that  He  will  welcome  each  of  us  thither ; 
and  that  we  shall  be  with  Him  there  at  once, 
without  an  interval    And  we  are  satisfied.*' 

^  If  what  you  believe  is  true,"  Laon  replied, 
<<  think  what  He  might  have  told  you.  For  He 
most  be  as  familiar  with  that  world  as  with  this. 
He  must  surely  know  how  human  hearts  long  for 
tidings  of  it  He  might,  for  instance,  have  told 
you  where  they  live.  Would  it  not  have  been 
something  to  know  that  if  you  turn  your  eyes  to 
some  .one  spot  in  the  heavens,  you  are  looking 
towards  the  holders  of  their  dwelling  ] " 

*'It  seems  to  us  it  would  have  been  worth 
something,"  she  said. 

^  Would  it  not  have  been  worth  something," 
he  continued,  ''  to  know  fully  what  they  know  of 
us;  to  have  a  positive  declaration  to  say  they 
are  with  us — that  they  are  watching  over  us, 
rejoicing  when  we  overcome,  caring  for  us  ]" 

"  I  believe  they  do,"  she  said  "  They  are 
with  Him  who  gave  us  to  each  other,  and  who 
cares  for  us  infinitely  more  than  any." 

"  You  trusty  you  think,  you  infer,"  Laon  re- 
plied ^  But,  if  you  are  rights  He  knew.  One 
positive  word  from  His  lips  would  have  been 
worth  much  to  you." 

^'  It  would,"  she  said  ''  But  He  has  not  given 
it;  and  He  knew  best  Perhaps,"  she  added, 
"He  saw  that  it  would  make  us  stronger  and 
happier  in  the  end  to  rest,  not  even  on  the  things 
He  could  have  told  us,  but  on  His  love ;  better 


for  us  to  all  eteniity  to  have  known  what  it  is,  in 
the  face  of  darkness  and  anguish  and  silence — 
even  His  silence— to  trust  Himself." 

*'  Would  it  not  have  been  something  to  know," 
Laon  resumed,  "  how  they  live ;  what  theur 
employments  are;  how  they  are  influenced  by 
this  visible  world,  or  can  influence  it — ^this  visible 
world,  which  is  still  so  much  to  us)  If  that 
pure  being  you  love  had  been  exiled  to  Fanda- 
taria^  would  you  not  have  spent  your  living  to 
get  tidings  of  her ;  just  to  know  in  what 
kind  of  an  abode  she  dwelt  or  slept — what  she 
did  at  any  hour  of  any  day — ^whether,  and  when, 
if  ever,  she  looked  across  the  intervening  sea» 
to  the  shore  she  had  left)  That  world  must 
have  been  as  £imiliar  to  Him  you  trust — if  your 
trust  is  well  placed — as  your  father's  home  on 
the  CoBliap  to  you.     Has  He  told  you  nothing  1" 

"  He  called  it  Paradise — the  garden  of  spirits — 
the  garden  of  all  the  worlds,"  she  said  ''  That  is 
something :  but  what  the  keeping  and  tilling  of 
that  garden  means,  He  has  not  said  He  called  it 
His  Father^s  house ;  and  that  must  mean  a  temple 
and  a  home.  That  is  more  :  but  what  the  ser- 
vices and  the  home-life  are  there  exactly,  He  has 
not  told  But  we  know  what  He  delighted  to 
do  here  on  earth,"  she  added  :  ''  and  we  know 
that  they  are  with  Him,  and  are  like  Him ;  that 
they  must  like  to  do  what  He  delighted  in  ; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  do  it,  being  strong  as 
He  is  now — not  in  weakness  of  flesh,  as  He  was 
and  we  are.  Indeed,  indeed  we  are  content,  Laon," 
she  added  :  "  and  we  have  reason.  Perhaps  He 
told  us  all  it  was  possible  for  us  to  know ;  per- 
haps He  told  us  all  it  was  good  for  us  to  know. 
Which  of  the  two  we  know  not ;  but  one  of  the 
two  we  are  sure  it  must  be — ^knowing  our  hearts 
as  He  knows  them,  and  being  what  He  is.  Mean- 
time we  are  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Wonderful,  happy  secrets  we  know  are  there  for 
us  to  learn ;  for  He  is  love,  and  not  one  dark 
secret,  for  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  alL  And 
while  we  wait  we  have  always  one  way  of  learning 
more  and  more  of  them;  and  that  is  by  learning 
more  and  more  of  Him.  Every  fresh  detail  we 
can  gather  about  Him  —  of  His  life  here,  His 
words,  His  dying,  of  His  life  now— is  for  us  a  fresh 
glimpse  into  their  life.  Every  fresh  revelation  of 
His  love  and  truth  is  a  fresh  revelation  of  their 
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bliss.  Eveiy  prayer  to  Him  draws  us  near  them. 
Every  act  of  service  to  Him  associates  us  with 
them.  For  they  are  with  Him  beyond  the  night ; 
and  He  is  with  us  day  and  night.  And  indeed 
we  are  satisfied  and  glad.  Have  we  not  reason)  " 
'*  I  think  you  have  reason,  Cloelia  Diodora,  my 
God*given,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  ^  Many  have 
been  persuaded,  you  say,  by  His  words ;  I  am 
convinced  by  His  silence." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

(Jnited  in  one  brotherhood,  the  little  company 
still  retained  their  individual  characters  and 
aims ;  or  rather,  their  various  ways  of  carrying 
out  the  one  great  purpose  which  is  the  aspiration 
of  every  Christian  life.  All  barriers  broken  down, 
but  no  characteristics. 

To  Cloelia  Diodora  the  words  of  the  Vestal 
that  morning  in  the  garden  on  the  Coelian  often 
came  back.  "Rejoice  with  me,"  she  had  said. 
"  To-day  I  begin  the  sacred  priesthood,  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  fire.  To-day  my  life  flows  forth 
from  the  shadow  of  the  rock-arches  to  serve  our 
Rome." 

The  whole  Church  seemed  to  Diodora  as  the 
fulfilment  of  that  fair  type;  a  Vestal  Priestess, 
clothed  in  the  pure  white  stole,  every  morning 
drawing  the  living  water  from  the  Fountain  for 
the  Shrine,  and  day  and  night  keeping  the  Sacred 
Fire  burning  not  only  for  Rome,  but  for  the 
world.  The  whole  redeemed  Church  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  and  every  member  of  it. 

Even  to  her  a  portion  of  the  sacred  charge  was 
given  :  the  charge  of  Laon's  little  home,  the 
brightening  of  his  failing  life,  the  bearing  with  his 
little  irritabilities,  the  watching  his  every  wish. 

And  in  that  corrupt  and  suffering  City,  so  full 
of  sins  and  wrongs  and  pain,  there  was  no  lack 
even  for  her  of  wider  ministries.  The  whole 
work  of  the  Church  lay  before  her.  Slavery  was 
there  ;  slavery,  with  its  possibility  of  crucifixion, 
with  its  certainty  of  degradation.  The  Gladiatorial 
Games  were  there  ;  and  the  Empire  which  pro- 
vided them,  and  the  People  who  delighted  in  them, 
were  there.  All  these  mountains  of  wrong  had 
to  be  overthrown,  and  every  one  of  them  had  to 
be  overthrown  by  no  earthquake,  by  no  volcanic 
outburst,  by  no  thunderbolts  of  divine  vengeance, 


but  from  within,  slowly  and  imperceptibly  ;  by 
the  living  waters  cleansing,  and  the  sacred  fire 
being  enkindled  in  heart  after  heart 

Slowly,  imperceptibly,  yet  by  no  quiet,  inevi- 
table diffusion  of  an  atmosphere  :  by  a  revolution 
in  heart  after  heart,  wrought  by  a  Power  far 
mightier  than  any  which  convulsed  the  visible 
world;  by  unflinching  loyalty,  unconquerable 
courage,  unquenchable  love,  by  the  willing  sacrifice 
of  life  after  life  in  ministrations  of  love,  and  in 
deaths  of  anguisL 

Victory  sure  and  steady,  but  always  through 
the  vanquished.  Victory,  not  by  the  lightnings, 
but  by  the  Cross. 

To  Callias,  the  Athenian  sculptor,  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  the  new  loyalty  with  the  old  life 
seemed  at  first  the  greatest 

Laon  and  Siward  still  worked  on  at  the 
armourer's  workshop  on  the  Suburra.  We  do 
not  hear  that  the  centurion  of  those  days  left  his 
calling  as  a  calling.  The  arms  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  if  often  used  in  the  destruction  of  national 
life,  were  yet  in  many  ways  employed  in  the  defence 
of  jaw  and  order.  With  Siward  the  old  desire 
for  the  liberation  of  his  Germans  was  not  indeed 
quenched.  Understanding  now  what  liberation 
meant,  understanding  that  no  one  can  be  set 
truly  free  except  from  within,  and  knowing  how 
this  emancipation  was  effected, — more  earnestly 
than  ever  he  purposed  some  day  to  return  among 
his  people,  and  bear  to  them  the  summons  to  the 
service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

But  he  had  much  to  learn  before  he  could 
teach,  nor  could  he  preach  except  he  were  sent 
Meantime  he  learned  by  working,  by  listening, 
by  praying,  and  felt  as  in  the  old  days  that  every 
day's  work  was  a  preparation  for  better.  How 
much  better,  he  had  little  known  then ! 

How  much  better,  he  did  not  yet  know ! 

To  Callias,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perplexing 
questions  which  beset  the  early  Church  presented 
themselves  for  immediate  decision  :  how  to  re- 
concile  the  beauty  of  the  pagan  sculpture  with  its 
desecration ;  how  to  disentangle  the  beauty  from 
the  idolatry  and  the  vice  which  entwined  their 
rank,  poisonous  growths  round  every  portion  of  it 
\  The  early  Church,  we  know,  had  an  imperial 
fearlessness  of  evil.  Into  the  very  shrines  of  the 
corrupt  rites  she  entered  in  her  vestal  stole,  and 
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claimed  there  whatever  was  good,  and  beautiful, 
and  true,  as  belonging  to  her  Lord. 

In  the  form  of  Orpheus,  shepherding  the  sheep 
with  his  lyre,  she  saw  the  Shepherd  of  all  the 
flocks  of  Grod  in  heaven  and  earth — ^beautiful,  and 
tnie,  and  good ;  and  fearlessly  she  delineated  that 
symbol  of  Orpheus  on  her  sacred  sepulchres. 

Too  full  of  joy,  and  faith,  and  love  was  she  in 
those  first  days  to  know  fear.  With  no  apologetic 
concessions,  but  with  imperial  claims  to  universal 
empire,  she  came  forth  into  the  world. 

Whilst  she  dared  the  Cross,  and  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  arena^  and  the  pestilence,  she  dared  fear- 
lessly also  the  worse  perils  of  moral  pestilence, 
entering  into  every  lazar-house  to  rescue  thence 
whatever  could  be  rescued. 

Still,  diseased  and  ghastly  as  the  life  was, 
heathenism  was  yet  living,  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  Christian  sculptor  to  carve  ApoUos  and 
Venuses  for  temples  where,  in  one  sense,  they 
were  still  worshipped.  Nor  was  it  possible  for 
ApoUos  and  Venuses  to  be  received  into  Christian 
households  as  harmless  decorations,  fair  relics  of 
a  religion  passed  away. 

Christianity  was  a  religion  primarily  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  not  an  opinion,but  a  loyalty.  And,  per- 
petually, practical  questions  would  arise  which  in- 
volved a  decision  between  the  pretender  and  the 
King. 

Pagan  religion  was  not  yet  dead ;  and  there- 
fore Christian  art  was  not  yet  possible.  More- 
over, the  world  had  to  be  conquered;  every 
Christian  was  a  soldier,  and  soldiers  in  such  a 
campaign  had  little  time  for  art. 

Callias  therefore  abandoned  for  the  present  the 
sculpture  of  the  human  form,  and  limited  himself 
to  making  such  common  things  as  were  needed 
in  the  homes  of  men — cups,  vases,  tables,  or 
armour — as  beautiful  as  he  could  make  them. 

To  Callias  and  Hilda,  more  than  to  any  of  the 
little  company  around  them,  Christianity  brought 
an  apparent  loss. 

To  Siward,  longing  for  the  freedom  of  his  Ger- 
mans, to  Cloelia,  disguised  in  that  poor  crippled 
frame,  and  bereaved  of  her  dearest;  to  Laon,  on 
the  verge  of  another  life;  to  Siguna,  with  but 
one  longing  left  for  this ; — it  was  altogether 
gospel,  altogether  gain,  with  no  present  loss, 
whatever  the  future  might  demand. 


But  the  mother  and  father  of  those  fair  young 
children  came  at  once  under  the  pressure  of  the 
great  burdens  of  the  world,  which  hitherto-^ 
young,  and  strong,  and  full  of  buojrant  hope  as 
they  were — ^had  scarcely  touched  them. 

They  became  members  of  an  Immortal  Band, 
appointed  to  the  front  of  the  Battle. 

As  the  mother  looked  at  her  children,  unspeak- 
able as  the  joy  was  of  committmg  them,  in  life 
and  death,  to  Him  who  had  taken  the  little  ones 
in  His  arms,  and  was  Lord  of  life  and  death, 
nevertheless  it  could  not  banish  the  conviction 
that,  in  training  them  to  be  His  disciples,  she 
was  training  them  for  a  service  whose  badge 
was  the  Cross,  whose  visible  reward  might  be 
shame  and  torture  such  as  He  had  borne. 

There  could  be  no  levity  in  Christian  life  in 
those  days. 

The  holy  depth  of  the  joy  forbade  it,  and  the 
weight  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  but  abo  the 
probability  of  the  intervening  suffering. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done,  Siward  might 
often  be  seen  with  his  mother  on  the  quays  by 
the  Tiber,  at  the  schools  of  the  masters  of  the 
gladiators,  or  among  the  slave-dealers,  gleaning 
any  information  they  could  about  captives  or 
foreign  slaves. 

Through  countless  bands  of  downcast-looking 
men  and  women,  brought  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Empire  to  the  great  slave-market  of  Bome, 
Siguna's  eyes  had  searched  in  vain  for  Olave. 

Year  after  year  she  had  traced,  in  thought,  the 
changes  time  must  have  made  in  the  form  she 
saw  last  in  the  fulness  of  manly  strength.  Some- 
times she  said  to  herself  that  perhaps  his  counte- 
nance would  be  so  changed  and  his  frame  so 
bowed,  she  might  scarcely  recognize  him.  But 
his  voice  she  could  never  fail  to  know  ;  his  voice 
uttering  her  name. 

Might  not  she  also  be  so  changed  that  even 
Olave  might  scan  her  features  vacantly,  finding 
no  traces  of  old  times  there )  She  had  watched 
herself  change,  looking  at  herself  as  if  with  his 
eyes,  and  had  seen  the  golden  hair  turn  to  gray, 
and  the  furrows  deepen,  and  the  eyes  lose  their 
lustre,  and  the  cheeks  their  roundness  and  fresh- 
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nesSy — and  transferring  the  same  slow  work  of 
time  to  the  £Bu;e  she  remembered  so  ftdl  of  power 
and  life,  more  and  more,  as  the  years  went  on,  a 
fear  grew  on  her  that  they  might  possibly  meet 
and  gaze  vacantly  on  each  other,  and  pass  by,  and 
so  lose  their  one  opportunity  of  reunion  for  ever. 

But  the  Toice,  she  felt  sure,  could  never  change 
so  that  she  could  fail  to  know  it.  Some  tones, 
utterly  indescribable  to  any  besides,  would  reveal 
him  to  her.  Above  ail,  if  it  spoke  her  name. 
And  with  him,  she  was  sure,  it  would  be  the  same. 

Patiently,  therefore,  she  would  pass  through 
every  company  of  Qerman  captives,  softly  reiterat- 
ing his  name. 

So  year  alter  year  had  passed,  but  no  respon- 
sive look  or  tone  had  come.    Still  she  hoped  on. 

To  every  one  else,  even  to  Siward,  the  hope 
had  come  to  seem  a  mere  fond  delusion.  Tet 
he  never  iailed  to  attend  and  guard  her,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  assist  her  in  her  search; 
and,  so  doing,  to  him  other  hopes  and  other  work 
grew  out  of  it. 

Stories  of  wrong  and  sorrow  were  poured  into 
his  ear.  From  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  came  to  him. 
Often  with  the  fruit  of  his  daily  labour  he  could 
relieve  the  misery  he  saw  so  much  of,  sometimes 
even  he  had  been  able  to  pay  a  ransom.  Some- 
times he  was  able  to  bring  the  tidings  of  the 
Life  given  as  Ransom  for  all,  and  of  the  Master 
whose  disciples  could  never,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
be  in  bondage  mora 

Esther  and  Onias  had  remained  at  Antioch, 
and  the  pecuniary  means  among  this  little  com- 
pany at  Rome — Laon,  Cloelia  Diodora,  Callias 
and  Hilda,  Siguna  and  Siward — ^were  very  scanty. 

But  in  every  Christian  heart  arose  that  Altar 
to  Pity  which  the  pity  of  Gk)d  never  suffers  to 
fail  in  sacrifices,  or  in  the  heavenly  fire. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
the  number  of  captives  from  the  North  began  to 
increase.  Two  generals,  Servius  Galba  and  Cor- 
bulo,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  once  more,  and  re- 
commenced the  conquest  of  the  Oermans.  And 
from  the  Chatti  and  Chauci,  and  other  tribes  of 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe — ^the 
fatherland  of  Siguna — fair-haired  men  and  women, 
aged  people  and  children,  began  to  arrive. 

They  came  along  the  Flaminian  Way.     And 


evening  after  evening  the  mother  and  son  used 
to  go  forth  along  that  great  Northern  Road,  to 
watch  these  captive  bands  of  their  compatriots 
dragged  or  driven  along  the  road  by  which,  so 
many  years  before,  they  themselves  had  been  led 
to  Rome. 

At  last,  one  May,  it  was  reported  that  there 
had  been  a  successful  expedition  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  that  an  unusual  number  of  captives 
were  expected. 

Siguna  persuaded  Siward  to  start  early  in  the 
morning  and  go  a  day's  journey  from  the  City, 
so  as  to  be  more  secure  of  not  missing  any  who 
might  arrive. 

Before  evening  they  reached  a  hill-side  beyond 
the  undulating  levels  of  the  Campagna,  which 
seemed  to  Siward  fluniliar,  as  if  he  had  visited  it 
in  a  dream. 

Siguna  was  wearied,  and  they  sat  down  to  rest 
a  few  moments  before  they  climbed  higher.  As 
they  rested  they  turned  their  fisbces  towards  Rome. 

Before  them  stretched  the  arrowy  lines  of  the 
Roman  Road,  scaling  the  hills  and  spanning  the 
valleys. 

Slowly,  as  they  gazed,  the  day  dissolved  into 
dusk,  the  silvery  glimpses  of  the  sea  between  the 
opening  of  the  hills  vanished,  the  rolling  surges 
of  the  Campagna  grew  dim  and  gray,  the  glossy 
bays  and  evergreen  oaks  around  them  were 
gathered  into  indistinguishable  masses  of  shadow, 
until  at  last  on  earth  nothing  was  discernible  bat 
those  arrowy  lines  of  Road  stretching  into  the 
darkness,  and  in  heaven  nothing  save  the  green 
or  golden  seas.which  quivered  between  the  purple 
bars  of  lower  doad,  or  the  amber  and  ruby  which 
jewelled  the  tips  of  the  sun-lit  clouds  above. 
Suddenly  the  full  recollection  of  the  morning  so 
long  ago,  when  he  had  sat  there  with  his  mother, 
looking  towards  the  unknown  Rome,  rushed  on 
Siward's  mind. 

'<  The  walls  of  Asgard  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
''  Mother  !  Since  we  were  here  last,  we  have  found, 
we  have  entered,  the  gates  of  the  CSty  of  God ! 
Do  you  remember  that  morning  long  ago,  when 
we  sat  here,  both  slaves,  looking  towards  Romel 
To  me  the  very  words  we  spoke,  and  the  thoughts 
I  could  not  speak,  come  back  with  a  strange  clear- 
ness. *  Dtathy  you  said, '  cannot  he  kept  out  even 
of  Asgard,     Death  can  never  be  slain,*    And  I 
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tbought,  'Is  there  no  place  where  wrong  and 
death  cannot  come — no  time  when  Jostice  and 
Truth  will  rule — ^nowhere  a  happy  City  of  the 
good — ^never  a  victory  for  the  light?  Do  you 
remember)" 

"  I  remember,"  she  replied.  "  You  said,  *  Did 
no  one  know  7  Then  it  was  not  worth  living ; — it 
would  be  better  to  die  and  know  I'  And  I  said, 
'  Die  to  know  wJuU  9 '  Then  you  answered  with  a 
protecting  gentleness,  which  made  me  think  of 
your  father,  boy  as  you  were ;  and  yon  said  you 
had  been  a  coward,  to  wish  to  die  and  desert  me; 
and  that  for  me  and  Hilda  it  was  worth  while 
to  live.  I  remember,  my  son.  You  have  well 
kept  the  charge  you  took  on  yourself  that 
day!" 

"  Think,  mother,"  he  said,  "  how  everything  I 
could  have  longed  to  know  or  dared  to  hope  then 
has  been  fulfilled,  and  yet  in  a  way  none  of  us 
could  have  dreamed  of — ^fulfilled  by  woxse  than 
my  worst  &ar8  having  proved  true.  I  never  told 
you  what  I  saw  after  I  left  you  that  morning. 
It  was  here  first  that  I  saw  the  shadow  that 
lowered  over  our  lives  so  long.  It  was  here  first 
that  I  saw  one  dying  on  a  Cross.  And  now, 
the  Holy  and  the  Just,  the  Deliverer,  such  as  I 
was  groping  for  in  vain  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  the  Kin^  the  Son  of  God,  has  died  on 
such  a  Cross  as  that ;  and  Death  itself  is  slain  I 
Death  itself  has  become  the  gate  of  the  heavenly 
City,  into  which,  unlike  Asgard,  Death  can  never 
come.  More  even  than  tbat;  He  Himself,  the 
Crucified,  has  become  the  Door  of  the  City  of 
God,  the  City  of  the  Immortal,  the  City  of  the 
Fo]*given,  to  be  entered  here  on  earth,  without  a 
barrier  stretching  from  earth  up  the  heights  of 
heaven,  with  gates  on  earth  open  night  and  day 
to  man." 

They  did  not  j«umey  fixrther  that  night 
Making  a  bed  of  diy  leaves  for  his  mother,  and 
wrapping  their  mantles  around  her,  he  sat  be- 
side her,  while  she  fell  into  a  weary  sleep. 

But  Siward  could  not  sleep ;  such  thankful- 
ness filled  his  heart,  and  such  wide  hopes  of  a 
life  of  service  for  his  people. 

Those  arrowy  lines  of  Boad,  he  thought,  which 
had  then  seemed  to  him  threads  of  the  web  to 
draw  the  prey  to  Bome,  had  become  to  him  lines 
along  which  should  glide  the  sunbeams  of  the 


good  tidings.  "  And  I,"  he  thought, "  perhaps  even 
I,  shall  be  one  of  the  bearers  of  this  light." 

In  the  morning  he  went  early,  before  his  mother 
was  awake,  to  see  if  he  could  buy  a  draught  of 
milk  from  a  goatherd  whose  fiocks  were  scattered 
over  the  slopes. 

At  the  next  turn  of  the  road  he  came  on  a 
band  of  captives,  with  a  small  Roman  guard. 

On  a  bank  by  the  road-side,  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  an  old  man  lay  sleeping.  His  white 
beard  fell  on  his  breast  His  sleep  seemed  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  Once  or  twice  he  moaned,  as 
if  in  pain;  and  then  Siward  saw  that  his  bare 
feet  were  wounded  and  blistered,  and  his  ankles 
grazed  with  fetters. 

YiThile  Siward  was  still  looking  compassion- 
ately on  him,  as  one  of  the  countless  sufferers  of 
that  oppressed  world,  and  wondering  what  further 
miseries  the  few  years  left  him  on  earth  might 
have  in  store,  the  old  man  awoke. 

Not  bewildered,  but  as  one  accustomed  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  surprises;  altogether  awake 
at  once.  He  rose  immediately;  and  Siward  saw, 
through  all  the  feebleness  of  age  and  the  weari- 
ness of  pain,  the  soldierly  bearing,  and  the  power 
of  command  and  of  endurance  in  the  clear  blue 
eyes. 

He  ventured  a  few  words  in  his  native  German. 
They  were  answered  in  the  same  dialect. 

A  hope  flashed  on  him.  But  before  he  had 
time  to  make  any  inquiries,  suddenly — ^no  longer 
in  the  timid,  pleading,  anxious  tones  to  which  he 
had  grown  so  used,  but  with  a  ring  of  recognition 
and  joy,  which  brought  aU  the  youthfulness  back 
into  the  voice — ^burst  on  him  the  familiar  name, — 
"Olavel— Olavel" 

And  the  answer, — "Siguna — my  lost — ^my  wife 
— mother  of  my  children  1"  was  aU  but  hushed 
in  Siguna's  sobs  of  joy. 

♦  4e  *  i|t 

With  Siward  there  was  no  doubt  and  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  duty  which  had  fallen  on  him. 

In  the  slave-market)  or  at  the  Gladatorial  Games, 
one  human  chattel  was  as  good  as  another ;  ex- 
cept for  the  work  to  be  got  out  of  either.  In  this 
case,  the  change  of  old  age  for  vigorous  manhood 
was  sure  to  be  accepted  with  alacrity. 

No  choice  was  left  to  Olave  or  Siguna.  Siward 
had  effected  the  transfer  of  himself  for  his  father 
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before  they  knew  of  it     And  the  chief  of  the 
band  of  captives  declined  afterwards  to  annul  it 
at  the  old  man's  entreaties. 
'    Once  more,  therefore,  Siward  trod  those  last 
weary  miles  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  a  slave. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  was  the  birth-day  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Lame,  with  a  head  that  quivered  with  palsy,  the 
aversion  of  his  grandfather  Augustus,  the  butt 
of  the  courtiers,  despised  by  his  own  mother 
Antonia,  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Germanicus, 
after  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  contempt  with 
which  that  hard  old  world  regarded  bodily  in- 
firmity, had  been  dragged  from  the  comer  of  the 
palace  where  he  had  crouched  in  terror  after  the 
assassination  of  Caligula,  to  the  Empire  of  the 
World. 

To  his  honour,  those  years  of  neglect  and  scorn 
do  not  seem  to  have  embittered  him.  He  in- 
dulged in  no  act  of  petty  vengeance.  He  had  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  others  suffer.  The  only  in- 
delible evil  stamped  on  his  character  by  those 
long  years  of  contumely  and  impotence  seems  to 
have  been  an  abject  timidity,  a  destitution  of  self- 
reliance,  which  palsied  his  power  for  good,  and 
left  him  the  prey  of  wicked  women  and  cringing 
courtiers. 

But  whether  the  Emperor  delighted  in  them  or 
not,  the  appetite  of  the  Roman  people  for  the 
Sanguinary  Games  must  be  satisfied,  and  the 
Imperial  birth-day  must  be  celebrated  by  an 
especial  slaughter. 

For  many  years  Gaudius  had  been  forbidden 
to  appear  on  the  Imperial  Seat  at  the  Circus  or 
Amphitheatre,  because  his  stunted  and  slightly 
palsied  form  was  thought  by  the  Imperial  family 
to  be  a  slur  on  the  beauty  and  grace  for  which 
they  were  distinguished,  a  wounding  of  the 
majesty  of  Csesar  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopla 

But  to-day  all  this  was  changed.  Claudius 
Caesar  was  the  divine  dispenser  of  pleasures ;  his 
presence  was  to  glorify  the  combat  The  crowds 
streamed  out  of  Home  to  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
filled  range  after  range  of  the  seats  of  the  great 
Amphitheatre  near  the  Tiber. 

It  was  the  First  of  August.  The  glare  of  the 
sun  was  overpowering.     Many  protected  them- 


selves from  it  by  what  others  regarded  as  the 
Oriental  effeminacy  of  umbrellas.  But  the  show 
was  to  be  magnificent,  and  it  was  worth  enduring 
something  to  see  thousands  of  slaves  and  crimi- 
nals— and  among  them,  hundreds  of  those  German 
captives,  who  had  been  in  training  since  May 
(stalwart  men,  most  of  them) — in  deadly  combat 
with  each  other  and  with  hundreds  of  Numidian 
lions,  panthers,  and  tigers.  For  after  the  Gladia- 
torial Fights  was  to  follow  a  grand  combat  with 
wild  beasts. 

The  quays  had  been  dangerous  to  walk  on  of 
late,  with  the  disembarkation  of  the  irritated  and 
bewildered  beasts.  And  now  their  unquiet  moan- 
ings  and  roarings  could  be  heard  in  the  dens 
under  the  Amphitheatre,  where  they  were  chained, 
hungry  and  perplexed,  in  readiness  for  the  con- 
flict 

Siward  was  there ;  not  among  the  spectators ; 
among  the  gladiators.  Not  among  those  who  were 
armed  fully  for  combat  with  each  other,  but  in  the 
short  tunic,  with  the  long  prong  of  the  beast-com- 
batants. Choice  being  allowed  him,  he  had  chosen 
rather  to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  than  to  make 
sport  for  a  Roman  crowd  by  contesting  for  life  with 
men  who  had  done  him  no  wrong,  many  of  them, 
moreover,  men  of  his  own  race  and  native  speech. 

It  was  in  no  solemn  silence,  as  of  a  doomed 
cell,  that  these  men  were  awaiting  their  terrible 
lot 

Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  captives,  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  this  cruel  combat;  yet  even  among 
these  not  a  few  had  entered  with  zest  into  the 
training,  and  now  looked  forward  to  the  combat 
not  without  a  fierce  excitement^  and  not  without 
hope  of  victory  and  escape. 

But  the  majority — on  this  occasion,  at  least — 
were  criminals  j  men  of  the  lowest  and  most  reck- 
less character,  to  whom  to  dfocend  into  the  arena 
was  rather  a  rise  than  a  fall  in  life.  Or  they 
were  voluntary  combatants ;  men  who  willingly 
hired  themselves ;  men  who  had  chosen  prize- 
fighting  as  their  profession,  who  were  the  heroes 
and  the  models  of  the  dissolute  young  Roman 
nobles,  the  popular  subjects  of  endless  gambling; 
themselves  content  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the 
pay  and  the  palms ;  and  even  without  the  pay  or 
the  applause,  having  a  fierce  wild  beast's  joy  in 
the  fight 
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They  had  all  taken  the  terrible  gladiator's  oath, 
and  probably  taken  it  with  little  thought. 

'*  We  swear  the  ocUh,  to  he  bumi^  vanquished, 
beaten,  slain  with  the  sword,  and  whatever  dse 
%s  commanded  us,  submitting  ourselves  to  our 
Master  as  lawful  gladiators,  most  religiously,  body 
and  sotUy 

To  this  Siward  had  added,  in  a  clear  voice, 
"  With  reserve  of  the  rights  of  Him  to  whom  I 
have  vowed  all  this  before." 

He  had  gone  diligently  through  all  the  tndn- 
ing.  He  intended  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  He 
had  hoped  to  do  much  with  it  life,  dearly  re- 
deemed life,  was  precious  to  him.  And  he  had 
much  hope.  Few  frames  more  muscular  or  agile 
than  his  were  among  that  desperate  but  well- 
trained  band. 

An  assemblage  of  gladiators  was  no  quiet  place 
in  which  to  prepare  for  what  might  be  the  last 
scene  of  life  to  him.  Oaths  and  jests,  and  eager 
betting,and  angry  debating,  with  wild  laughter,  and 
fierce  boasting  among  those  who  had  already  sur- 
vived many  such  combats,  made  a  din  around  him 
which  drowned  the  roarings  of  the  beasts,  close  at 
hand  as  they  were. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  think  or  pray.  Only,  as 
often  in  moments  of  suspense  or  of  strong  excite- 
ment, one  set  of  words  kept  beating  through 
his  brain,  half  mechanically,  yet  now  and  then 
striking  on  his  heart  with  a  vivid  fulness  of 
meaning. 

''  We  swear,  to  be  burnt,  vanquished,  beaten, 
slain  with  the  sword,  or  whatever  is  commanded, 
submitting  ourselves  to  our  Master  religiously, 
body  and  soiU" 

^*To  our  Master  religiously,  body  and  souir 
The  words  came  and  went  like  the  monotonous 
moaning  of  a  wind,-  and,  beneath,  his  heart  was 
surging  with  all  its  freight  of  long  cherished 
hopes. 

It  was  not  for  such  a  combat  he  had  been 
training  himself  all  these  years  ! 

Would  he  indeed  perish  in  the  arena,  undis- 
tinguished among  these  degraded  criminals,  among 
men  who  had  sold  themselves  to  such  a  life) 
Perish,  without  a  word  on  his  lips  or  a  sign  on 
his  torn  limbs  to  show  in  what  Master's  service 
he  had  really  fallen,  by  what  sacrament  he  had 
been  bound  ?    Perish,  and  the  glorious  message 


he  had  hoped  to  bear  among  his  people  perish  for 
them  with  him  ? 

Still  the  words  came  back :  ''  Submitting  our- 
selves  to  our  Master  rdigiously,  body  and  soul,** 

They  came,  as  of  old  the  Master's  voice  across 
the  surges  of  Qalilee,  and  brought  a  great  calm. 

Religiously,  willingly,  not  as  a  victim,  but  as  a 
living  sacrifice,  redeemed  body  and  soul,  belong- 
ing, body  and  soul,  to  the  Bedeemer,  he  would 
die.  The  aged  life  his  own  had  rescued  would,  he 
felt  sure,  not  be  forgotten  or  lost  before  God. 

At  length  the  moment  came ;  the  first  combats 
were  over.  The  signal  for  the  wild  beast  fight 
was  given. 

At  one  gate  came  forth  the  human  combatants. 
At  the  other  were  driven  in  the  raging  troops  of 
bewildered  beasts — bears,  lions,  panthers,  and 
among  them  a  few  peaceable  giants  of  elephants 
— to  be  irritated  and  maddened  into  one  indis- 
tinguishable tangle  of  rage  and  pain  and  slaughter. 

For  an  instant  the  crowd  of  eager,  expectant 
faces  in  the  seats  of  the  Amphitheatre  flashed 
on  Siward,  as  the  troop  of  combatants  passed 
before  the  Emperor  with  the  '*  Ave  Cassar,  mori- 
turi  te  saluant" 

For  one  calm,  consdoua  moment  he  lifted  up 
his  heart  '^  Ave  Christe,  Dominel  living  or 
dying,  we  worship  Thee.''  And  afterwards,  in 
the  words  of  the  fatal  oath,  "  To  Thee,  MasUr, 
body  and  soul,  to  Thee  /" 

Then  the  rush  of  the  combat  began. 

And  thenceforth  he  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  straining  of  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  the 
conflict  for  life,  until,  torn  and  bleeding,  after  the 
last  death-grapple,  he  saw  a  powerful  panther  roll- 
ing in  the  dust  before  him,  and  heard  a  shout  of 
applause  ringing  from  all  sides  of  the  crowded 
Amphitheatre.  Then  all  sights  and  sounds  faded 
into  shadows  and  into  dim  echoes,  far  away,  and 
thing  remained  clear  but  "  To  Thee,  Master,  body 
and  sotil,  to  Thee  /" 

4c  «  4e  ♦  « 

He  woke,  not  to  the  welcomes  which  never  die 
into  farewells,  but  once  more  to  the  wistful  ten- 
derness of  his  mother's  eyes ;  not  to  the  immortal 
vigour  of  the  life  beyond  death,  but  to  the 
mortal  weakness  of  a  frame  which  could  never 
again  be  as  it  had  been,  the  able  servant  of  the 
spirit 
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Very  slowly,  by  the  tenderest  nursing,  he  re- 
covered, but  maimed  and  weakened  hopelessly. 

At  first  it  seemed  very  hard  to  be  thus  beaten 
back,  a  helpless  wreck,  on  the  shore  he  seemed  to 
have  left  for  ever;  to  come  back  thus  to  the  old 
work  without  the  old  power. 

He  had  longed  and  prayed  and  striven  hard  for 
life.  The  Kingdom  of  God  had  such  glorious 
conquests  to  make  still  on  earth,  and  here  on 
earth  he  had  felt  he  might  aid  in  them.  Not  by 
passive  endurance  and  by  feminine  patience  only, 
and  by  martyrdom,  but  by  daring  enterprise,  and  by 
the  highest  continuous  strain  of  the  energy  of  the 
bravest  men,  were  the  first  conquests  of  Christi- 
anity achieved.  Above,  also,  in  the  higher  world, 
he  knew  he  might  aid  in  that  highest  service, 
although  he  knew  not  how;  but  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  done  a  little  more  towards  win- 
ning the  "  Well  done  "  before  he  saw  the  Master. 
He  had  taken  the  oath  to  suffer  and  to  die;  he 
had  not  thought  it  could  rather  mean  to  live 
and  suffer.  Life  being  yielded  up,  he  had  thought 
of  no  other  alternative  but  that  other  life  beyond, 
the  inconceivable  joy  of  seeing  the  Master's  fi&ce, 
and  being  for  ever  with  Him. 

To  die  to  the  work  of  earth  and  yet  not  to 
enter  on  that  heavenly  life,  this  was  what  be  had 
never  dreamed  would  be  laid  on  him. 

This,  therefore,  was  his  Cross. 

The  only  thing  that  made  the  thought  endur- 
able to  him  at  first  was  the  welcome  in  Ids 
mother's  eyes. 

For  her  sake  he  felt  it  was  well 

^  Thank  Qod  I "  she  said  to  him  one  day,  when 
his  strength  began  to  return.  "•  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  man  of  Gk)d  in  Esther's  book  who  took 
his  only  son  up  the  hill  to  sacrifice  him,  and 
raised  the  knife  to  slay  him  %  If  thou  hadst  died, 
my  son,  all  my  life  would  have  been  just  that 
Day  after  day  I  should  have  been  toiling  up  the 
hill  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  lifting  up  my  hand  to 
slay  thee." 

He  was  content  to  spare  her  that  anguish, 
although  to  him  it  seemed  that  the  burden  had 
but  been  transferred.  All  his  life,  he  thought,  he 
would  be  toiling  up  the  weary  way  bearing  the 
wood  of  the  sacrifice,  and  having  no  strength  left 
to  bear  anything  more. 

But  he  was  content.     The  Master  had  said  it 


was  a  Cross  His  disciples  should  bear  after  Him. 
That  must  mean  about  the  hardest  thing  any 
one  could  bear.  Exactly  this  had  been  hdd  on 
him.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had  willingly  un- 
dertaken in  his  Sacramental  promise,  when,  rising 
from  the  cold  tide  of  the  Orontes  into  the  glory 
of  the  Syrian  dawn,  baptized  into  Christ,  he  had 
come  forth  into  a  new  world,  and  a  new  life, 
vowed,  as  he  was  altogether  redeemed  by  Hinn, 
to  be  altogether  His — His  soldier  and  servant — 
to  suffer,  serve,  or  die ;  to  be  subject  to  Him  body 
and  soul  for  ever. 

It  was  all  the  harder  because  the  life  he  bad 
rescued  by  his  own  seemed  so  little  likely  to  be 
a  substitute  for  his,  and  so  doubtful  a  blessing 
to  its  possessor. 

Very  seldom,  at  first,  the  old  man  Olave 
came  into  the  sick-chamber ;  and  when  for  a  few 
moments  he  came  and  stood  beside  his  son,  he 
would  scarcely  speak  a  word,  but  stand  helpless 
and  silent^  with  a,  look  of  bewilderment  and  pain 
in  his  face — more  like  the  perplexed  wistful  gaze 
of  a  faithful  dog  than  that  of  human  eyes — ^until 
Siguna  would  gently  take  his  hand,  and,  dumb  and 
unresisting,  he  would  sdbmit  to  be  led  away. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  consented  to  watch  by 
the  conch,  seeming  quite  pleased,  like  a  child,  to 
be  allowed  to  be  of  use.  He  would  sit  quite 
silent,  and  mechanically  brush  away  the  flies  that 
buzz  about  all  defenceless  creatures. 

And  as  he  sat  there,  Siward  grew  conscious  of 
the  world  of  civilization  that  had  been  slowly 
growing  and  deepening  between  him  and  the  old 
barbarian  life. 

To  what  must  the  old  man's  thoughts  be 
wandering  back,  as  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
sad,  far-away  gaze )  To  the  old  forest-life,  the 
chase,  the  forge,  the  battle ;  to  the  carouse,  with 
its  talk  of  the  chase,  and  the  forge,  and  the 
battle ;  to  the  early  married  life,  when  his  boys 
and  girls  were  growing  up  around  him  to  the 
recurrence  of  just  such  a  life  as  his  own,  as  surely 
as  the  acorns  into  the  oak,  the  nestUngs  of  this 
season  to  be  the  songsters  of  the  next  To  old 
Olave  the  City  was  a  mere  prison,  a  mere  labyrin- 
thine barrier  between  him  and  freedom. 

The  mythologies  and  philosophies,  with  their 
aspirations,  and  their  chasms  of  darkness,  which 
had  been  evolved  from  the  fertilizing  contact  of 
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nation  with  nation,  and  men  wiih  men,  and  which 
both  by  their  light  and  their  darkness  had  prepared 
the  world  for  Him  in  whom  all  practical  problems 
were  solved,  and  all  theoretical  perplexities 
hushed  to  aoqniescent  expectation, — to  old  Olave 
the  Smith  all  these  things  woald  be  bnt  as  the 
language  of  another  world. 

Philosophy  was  to  him  known  bnt  in  its  barest 
practical  conclusions;  such  as  ''to  endure  what 
could  not  be  cured."  History  limited  itself  to  the 
narratives  of  the  feuds  between  the  Chatti, 
Cherusci,  and  Chauci, — with  a  dim  background 
of  mythological  heroes  in  the  far  East^  which 
constituted  also  his  theology. 

And  yet  beneath  those  dumb  aged  lips  flowed  the 
fountain  from  which  all  the  mythologies  and  phi- 
losophies had  sprung — the  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
struggling,  yearning  human  heart 

To  him,  also,  God  was  the  only  Source  of  lifa 
Before  him  also  was  Death,  and  the  Life  unknown. 

And  Siward  felt  not  a  doubt  that  in  the 
redeeming  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  Qod, 
Lord  of  all  men,  lay  what  would  meet  his  father's 
sorrows  and  wants,  dim  and  speechless  as  they 
were,  as  well  as  those  which  had  learned  better 
to  name  themselves. 

What  then  was  to  unseal  that  dumb  heart  to 
Him] 

He  had  yet  to  learn  the  universal  and  irre- 
sistible potency  of  that  worthy  Name  by  which 
be  was  named. 

''  Father^'  he  said  one  day,  as  they  sat  alone  in 
a  little  inner  court,  to  which,  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  gathered  strength  to  walk,  "this  City 
is  a  prison  to  you.  I  used  to  feel  it  so.  We 
will  go  back  together  to  the  forests." 

The  old  man  made  no  reply  for  some  time. 
His  face  worked  painfully,  and  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed abruptly,  "  The  whole  world  is  a  prison 
to  me !  Siward,  boy,  my  son !  you  had  no  right 
to  keep  me  here  against  my  will,  no  right  to  pre- 
vent my  dying  as  a  warrior,  to  make  me  live  on 
as  a  sick  woman.  To  me  it  would  have  been 
nothing  to  fall  there  among  their  beasts.  I 
should  never  have  risen  again.  It  was  a  great 
wrong  to  give  me  no  choice ;  to  keep  me  chained 
to  this  miserable  old  age,  to  see  thee  suffer  thus." 

"  Father !  '*  Siward  said,  "  I  had  no  choice. 
No  more  than  thou  hadst.     I  have  learned  to 


know  the  Father  in  the  heavens,  thine  and  mine ; 
I  had  to  obey  Him.  I  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  Lord  who  redeemed  us,  who  reigns  there ;  to 
whom  we  belong,  thou  and  L  Thou  didst  not 
know  Him.  Fainfid  or  pleasant,  to  thee  or  to 
me,  it  was  for  me  to  go  to  Him  I  serve,  and  for 
thee  to  stay  and  learn  of  Him.  I  did  but  what 
I  had  to  do.     He  called,  and  I  could  but  obey." 

For  the  first  time,  the  seal  seemed  broken; 
the  bewildered  look  changed  into  an  air  of 
questioning  on  the  old  man's  face. 

And,  simple  as  a  little  child,  the  old  man  sat 
and  learned  the  truth  which  the  little  child  can 
learn,  and  received  the  faith  which  ^  enters  in  at 
lowly  doors,"  because  it  is  no  elaborate  n[iachineTy 
of  religious  opinion,  but  the  revelation  of  relation- 
ships, and  the  record  of  fiu^  the  Story  of  a  Life 
and  Death— of  a  life  that  dieth  nevermore,  and  of 
a  love  that  never  fails. 

And  as  he  listened  and  learned,  the  mysteries 
of  our  common  human  life  grew  clear  to  him;  the 
rents  and  fissures  of  the  heart,  torn  and  convulsed 
by  the  changes  of  seventy  years,  were  filled  with 
the  living  waters,  eveiy  rent  and  fissure  but 
deepening  its  capacity  to  receive ;  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  infinite  sea,  by  whose  shore  we  are 
all  standing,  to  which  he  had  listened,  wondering, 
so  long,  not  knowing  what  they  meant,  or  whence 
they  came,  were  changed  into  music,  echoing  the 
harps  of  God  on  the  other  shore. 

Gradually  Siward  endeavoured  to  accustom 
himself  to  his  cramped  and  narrowed  life. 

Often  he  would  watch  Goelia  Diodora,  and 
think  how  his  heart  had  warmed  of  old  into  a 
glow  of  compassion  for  her  and  other  sufferers, 
and  how  little  he  had  comprehended  what  it  was 
actually  to  suffer,  to  take  the  bitter  cup  of  depri* 
vation  and  pain  into  one's  own  hands ;  not  merely 
to  try  to  make  it  tolerable  to  others,  but  really 
to  drink  it  oneself. 

The  Cross  gained  for  him  ever  deeper  signifi- 
cance. Not  only  to  save  His  own  from  suffering, 
but  to  enable  them  to  suffer,  and,  by  suffering,  to 
grow  pure  and  strong,  lowly  and  loving,  like  Him- 
self, had  He  suffered.  Not  as  an  imperial  largess, 
from  the  throne  of  the  universe,  which  was  His, 
had  he  shed  pity  on  the  world,  not  from  the  joy- 
ous overflowings  of  an  unbroken  heart,  but  from 
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the  depths  of  a  heart  broken  for  man,  broken  by 
man,  the  fountain  of  divine  compassion  flowed. 

So,  slowly,  he  learned  to  bow  beneath  the 
Master's  yoke  ;  and,  bowing,  found  it  grow  good 
and  kindly — not  a  fetter  to  hinder  from  serving, 
not  a  burden  to  encumber,  but  the  ^  yoke  ''  binding 
to  the  service  appointed  him — the  service  which 
was,  therefore,  for  him,  the  highest  and  the  best. 

And  having  submitted,  he  had  learned  his  les- 
son, he  had  done  his  work ;  and  from  him  the 
yoke  was  taken  off. 

The  apparent  recovery  of  the  spent  strength 
did  not  continue. 

The  heat  of  the  Roman  summer,  and  the  stag- 
nant air  of  the  close  city  dwellings,  finished  in 
the  strong  northern  frame  the  work  which  the  fury 
of  the  wild  beasts  had  begun. 

There  was  little  speech  about  what  he  slowly 
grew  to  hope,  and  those  who  watched  him  to 
fear.  There  was  no  perfect  finishing,  no  sweety 
melodious  close  of  life. 

Imperfect,  unfinished,  fragmentary,  it  ceased  to 
be  seen. 

With  countless  explanatory  words  unspoken, 
and  high  hopes  unfulfilled,  and  high  purposes 
not  even  uttered. 

Not  as  a  tale  that  is  told :  incomplete,  unex- 
plained, inexplicable  as  the  first  pages  of  a  tale 
that  is  not  told.  The  last  legible  page  rising  to 
no  climax,  rounded  off  to  no  Finis  ;  not  the  chap- 
ter, not  the  sentence  even  finished. 

Incomplete,  because  immortal  Unfinished, 
because  scarcely  even  begun.  Passing  impercep- 
tibly and  quietly  into  the  next  stage  of  life,  as 
childhood  into  youth,  or  youth  into  manhood. 

Without  a  break,  to  him,  to  the  deathless  re- 
deemed spirit  commending  itself  with  child-like 
trust  into  the  hands  of  his  Father  I 

But  for  those  he  left  below,  who  belonged  not 
yet  to  the  life  beyond  the  everlasting  gates,  to 
whom  seeing  them,  therefore,  from  this  side,  they 
seemed  often  not  the  shadows  they  are,  but  some- 
times the  only  realities,  in  a  world  of  shadows, 
many  things  remained  to  do,  many  lessons  to 
learn,  many  sacrifices  to  accomplish. 

The  meaning  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  life  they 
had  ceased  to  have  among  them  began  to  unfold 
before  them. 


He  had  said  so  little,  how  was  it  that  he  had 
been  so  much  to  all  1 

''  Ah  !''  old  Laon  said,  ''we,  the  talkers,  shall 
pass  away  and  leave  no  such  solemn  blank  as 
this.  Other  floods  of  speech  will  flow  on  and 
drown  ours  in  forgetfulness,  whilst  those  silent 
lives  echo  on  and  on.  Speech  is  for  the  present 
Deeds  are  for  all  time.  They  never  die;  but 
Uve  on  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  the  hearts 
out  of  which  are  the  issues,  ever  fresh,  of  fresh 
life." 

''  I  thought,"  he  said,  at  another  time,  ^  I  was 
teaching  him,  as  I  told  him  all  the  wise  things  I 
knew,  while  he  worked  steadily  on  at  the  old 
workshop  in  the  Suburra,  now  and  then  asking 
some  childlike  question,  or,  in  dim  and  struggling 
words,  trying  to  make  me  understand  the  old 
legends  of  his  people.  But  all  the  while  he  was 
teaching  me." 

^  How  was  it,"  Laon  said  again,  one  day,  "  that 
he  never  seemed  doing  an]rthing  wonderful;  and 
yet,  when  he  sacrificed  his  life,  like  one  of  the 
heroes  of  old,  no  one  thought  it  anything  won- 
derful for  him  to  do  1  We  have  had  a  hero  with 
us,  and  we  did  not  know  it  Oh,  why  did  we 
not  know  it  ?  ** 

*'  I  knew  it !"  his  mother  said  softly,  but  with 
a  triumphant  light  in  her  eyes.  "I  knew  it 
always." 

And  Qcelia  Diodora  felt  that  she  also  had 
known  it  From  the  moment  when  he  had  saved 
her  from  the  trampling  of  the  crowdf  by  placiz^ 
her  so  gently  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  to  her 
all  manly  heroism  had  been  enshrined  in  his 
form,  as  all  womanly  heroism  in  that  of  her 
sister,  the  Vestal  To  her  he  seemed  not  further 
off,  but  rather  nearer,  now  that  one  veil  of  flesh 
was  rent  between  them  for  ever.  And  she  could 
not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  keen  joy  in  the  pain 
which,  while  it  impoverished  this  poor  transitorj 
world  below,  enriched  the  world  above,  where 
those  she  loved  best  abode,  with  another  vic> 
torious  spirit  who  had  well  fought  his  fight 

But  Hilda  wept  over  her  brother,  and  would 
not  be  comforted.  "  She  had  thought  the  Master 
would  have  come  back  for  them  all,  together. 
She  had  thought  He  would  have  been  here,  and 
her  brother  would  not  have  died.'' 

But  Diodora  said,  "I  would  not  have  our 
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dearest  escape  what  our  Lord  underwent  for  us. 
I  would  not  miss,  or  have  them  miss,  one  step  of 
the  dark  way  He  trod.  What  are  chariots  of  fire 
or  legions  of  angels  to  the  glory  of  treading  in 
His  footsteps !  To  all  eternity  I  think  it  will  he 
sweet  to  have  drunk  of  His  cup  and  to  have  heen 
baptized  with  His  baptism.  For  ever  and  for  ever,  I 
think  it  will  be  good  to  have  died,  as  our  Lord  died." 

Callias  found  a  solace  in  lavishing  all  the  skill 
he  had  in  making  the  rocky  sepulchre  in  the 
Catacombs,  where  Siward  was  laid,  as  beautiftd. 
as  he  could,  with  symbolic  painting.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  that  through  which  so  lately  that  strong 
and  gentle  spirit,  so  unconscious  of  its  beauty, 
had  spoken  to  them,  and  toiled  for  them  all,  he 
felt  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  withdraw  the  veil 
of  humility  which  had  clothed  him.  Nor  would 
he  darken  the  memory,  or  the  presence,  of  that 
free,  and  glad,  and  triumphant  spirit  with  symbols 
of  defeat  and  pain. 

Not  to  Siward,  but  to  his  Lord — his  Lord  who 
had  crowned  him — must  all  the  sacred  symbols 
point.  Nor  of  the  humiliation  of  that  Lord  must 
they  speak,  but  of  His  glory  and  His  joy, — the 
glory  and  the  joy  the  liberated  spirits  were  shar- 
ing now. 

The  sepulchre,  therefore,  was  brightened  with 
the  form  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd,  strong  and  joy- 
ous in  everlasting  youth,  feeding  His  flocks  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  carrying  His  lambs  in  His 
bosom;  the  Shepherd  and  the  Living  Yine,  the 
Life  of  men,  the  Source  of  all  the  life,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  grace,  and  all  the  wine  of  joy  in 
heaven  or  on  earth. 

So,  with  those  happy  symbols  around  their 
resting-place,  these  early  disciples  left  the  pre- 
cious mortal  remains. 

But  not  in  the  sepulchre,  in  the  dark,  under 
that  low  cold  roof,  did  they  seek  and  find  com- 
munion with  him,  any  more  than  with  his  Lord 
and  theirs. 

Something  unutterably  dear  and  sacred  was 
indeed  laid  and  left  there,  sure  to  be  sacredly 
guarded  by  Him  who  had  left  nothing  in  His  own 
sepulchre  but  the  folded  grave-clothes;  whose 
voice  was,  one  morning,  to  ring  through  all  the 
sepulchres  and  make  them  as  empty  as  His  own. 


,Yet  not  in  the  sepulchre  or  the  darkness, — in 
the  daylight,  where  work  could  be  done,  would 
they  hold  the  truest  communion  with  those  who 
had  gone  before.  Li  the  world  where  slavery  and 
the  Qladiatorial  Qames  stiU  had  their  constant 
victims;  in  the  world  of  the  oppressed,  of  the 
wronged,  of  outcast  babes,  of  lives  lost  in  ways 
unutterably  worse  than  death — where  as  yet  there 
was  no  hospital  for  the  sick,  no  refuge  for  the 
poor;  in  the  world  of  blacker  evil  still,  the 
world,  not  of  the  oppressed,  but  of  the  oppressors — 
of  those  who  not  merely  sufibred,  but  did  the  will 
of  the  great  oppressor  of  man, — ^those  who  en- 
slaved the  slaves,  and  cast  out  their  own  babes 
to  perish,  and  delighted  in  the  dying  agonies  of 
the  Amphitheatre ; — ^yet  nevertheless  the  world 
which  Christ  the  Lord  had  loved  and  had  re- 
deemed, and  where  He  was  always  working  with 
His  own  for  man — there  would  they  be  nearest 
those  who,  absent  from  the  body,  now  were  pre- 
sent with  the  Lord.  There  they  would  be  work- 
ing with  Him  and  with  them,  in  one  Kingdom, 
in  one  FamUy,  in  one  Service. 

"To  them,"  as  their  contemporaries  said, "  every 
strange  land  was  as  their  native  country,  and 
every  native  country  was  as  a  foreign  land." 

"  Not  the  world  where  our  beloved  dwell  with 
Christ  is  the  under-world  ;  but  this!"  Cloelia  Dio- 
dora  loved  to  think.  '^  Not  this  can  be  the  Home, 
but  what  He  who  knew  it  called  His  Father's 
House." 

"  Not  we,  but  they  it  is  who  are  awake  :  who 
are  the  living  and  the  strong;"  "the  heavens 
and  all  the  Powers  thereof." 

"  Not  we  it  is  who  shall  have  the  precedence 
in  the  Day  of  the  Conqueror's  Qreat  Triumph, 
but  they. 

"  And  then,  once  more  together — together  with 
Him,  before  us  all  will  be  infinite  length  and 
breadth  and  depths  and  heights  beyond,  and 
no  darkness  anywhere.  And  then,  even  then^ 
even  for  ever,  the  deepest  depth  of  the  joy  will 
be  as  the  only  strength  of  the  agony  will  have 
been, — 

"  To  Thee,  Master,  nthmiUing  ourselves  wholly , 
to  he  and  do  whatsoever  is  commanded  us,  —  to 
Thee  most  religiously,  body  and  soul,  for  wer." 
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HIS  panble  spriogs  from  the  nudtt  of  tbe 
most  impreBsive  lessons  as  to  prayer.  The 
Saviour  himself  is  seen  At  prayer;  he 
teaches  his  disciples  how  to  pray;  and 
after  the  parable  is  uttered,  he  presses  the  duty  of 
earnestness  in  prayer  by  reiteratioa  of  the  strongest 
assurances  as  to  its  answer.  Thus  the  parable  eomoi 
to  us  as  a  creation  of  the  very  spirit  of  prayer  when  in 
warm  and  joyful  exercise.  It  shoots  up  as  a  flower 
trom  a  congenial  soil,  nourished  by  a  favourable  tem- 
perature, and  surrounded  by  the  fragrance  of  a  richly 
cultivated  garden. 

The  pnrpo«  of  ovr  Lord  in  this  parable  of  the  friend 
pleading  at  the  door  of  another  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
night  is  not  merely  to  uige  importunity  m  prayer. 
That  he  has  done  already.  His  aim  now  is  to  luge  im- 
portunity in  interceding  for  others,  as  well  as  in  plead- 
ing for  ourselves.  The  parable  throws  its  light  upon 
intercessoiy  prayer.  This  is  its  distinctive  feature.  As 
already  suggested,  the  suppliant  must  be  regarded  as 
affording  tbe  true  direction  for  an  exposition  of  each 
one  of  the  parables  bearing  on  prayer.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  present  case,  the  characteristic  of  the 
parable  is  clear.  The  suppliant  pleads,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  another;  and  the  Redeemer  here  encourages 
such  prayer,  and  exhorts  to  perseverance  in  it 

The  opening  of  the  parable  makes  it  appear  as  if  our 
Lord  meant  only  to  enforce  importunity  in  prayer,  but 
as  we  approach  tbe  close  it  is  apparent  that  he  has 
something  more  specific  in  view.  The  friend  to  whom 
it  is  supposed  any  one  of  his  hearers  may  go  in  extre- 
mity is  spoken  of  first,  and  the  friend  in  whose  behalf 
he  would  plead  is  spoken  of  subsequently.  It  is  the 
friend  to  whom  the  request  is  addressed  who  thus  has 
precedence  in  the  stoiy ;  and  there  may  be  significance 
in  this  fact 

To  catch  the  real  force  of  the  parable,  however,— to 
see  its  fUIl  beauty,*— we  must  take  the  events  in  the 
implied  order  of  time,  and  not  at  once  rest  attention 
upon  the  concluding  scene  in  tlie  story.  The  prayer 
naturally  stands  first  before  the  mind  of  the  Saviour. 
What  occasioned  the  prayer  must  come  first  with  us, 
in  order  to  reach  his  point  of  view.  We  must  take, 
first,  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  traveller,  then 
the  consequent  perplexity  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
provisions,  and,  fiually,  the  appeal  to  the  neighbouring 
friend  for  supplies. 

Tbe  foundation  of  the  parable  is  Uid  in  these  facts. 
A  friend  in  his  journey  comes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  your  door,  seeking  refreshment  and  shelter. 
By  the  successive  touches  of  an  artistic  hand  the  scene 


is  placed  before  our  c;yes  with  all  the  vividnaos  of  life. 
He  is  a  friend  who  stands  without  seeking  admisaon — 
he  has  lost  his  way— it  is  now  the  middle  of  the  night — 
and  he  is  exhausted,  standing  sorely  in  need  of  food  and 
rest  Every  successive  touch  gives  additional  force  to 
tbe  appeal  of  this  benighted  tmvdler.  He  is  no  stranger 
who  is  in  this  pU^^t,  but  one  known  to  yoiit  who  has 
the  daim  which  friendship  giras  to  tender  eonoideration. 
He  is  not  merdj  on  a  journey,  ^  our  version  suggests, 
and  therefore  far  from  home,  but,  as  the  mai^al  read- 
ing gives  it,  he  is  ^  out  of  his  way."  Besides,  the  time 
when  he  disooven  your  dwelling  is  not  an  ordinary  hour 
of  tbe  day,  when  he  may  readily  find  up-putting  some- 
where else  if  not  with  yon.  It  is  the  middle  of  tbe 
night  It  is  beside  the  point  to  remind  us  that,  in 
Eastern  countries,  the  cool  of  the  evening  is  often  chosen 
as  the  time  for  travelling.  It  is  not  the  cool  of  the 
eventide,  but  the  darkness  of  night,  which  is  here 
pointed  to,  when  travelling  is  dangeroos,  and  the  weari* 
ness  of  the  way  is  doubly  iikaome.  A  xesting-plaoe  is 
what  the  man  needs  and  craves,  with  nourishment 
sufficient  to  revive  his  sinking  strength.  By  such  a 
representation  our  Lord  suggests  that  a  fellow-man— a 
friend— may  have  a  strong  appeal  to  make  to  his 
followers  for  help,  in  seeking  to  attain  spiritaal  repose 
and  nourishment  when  ready  to  sink  on  the  jonzney  of 
life.  The  i^ypeal  of  a  fnend  may  be  made  in  time  of 
trouble  for  some  form  of  temporal  aid,  and  such  a 
case  is  clearly  included.  But  our  Savioui^s  teaching 
more  particularly  concerns  the  spiritual  So  regarded, 
the  representation  here  given  of  the  case  of  one  in 
spiritual  perplexity,  who  appeals  to  a  Christian  friend 
for  help,  is  exceedingly  striking.  It  is  Ufis's  journey 
which  is  symbolically  depicted,  and  which  ahould  end 
in  the  peace  of  a  glorious  home.  But  this  traveller  has 
lost  his  way,  and  being  himself  convinoed  of  this,  he 
has  become  bewildered.  Like  one  benighted,  he  knows 
not  what  to  do.  In  this  extremify  he  thinks  of  a  Chris- 
tian friend,  and  to  him  he  tuma  From  him  ha  craves 
help,  desiring  escape  from  his  perplexity,  and  nourish* 
ment  for  his  famishing  souL  Jesus  is  in  all  this  speak- 
ing to  his  disciples ;  he  is  teaching  them  how  to  pray, 
and  be  is  warning  them  that  they  must  expect  to  be 
appealed  to  in  this  manner,  and  will  find  use  for  their 
privilege  of  prayer,  not  merely  in  offering  sapplication 
for  themselves,  but  in  interceding  on  behalf  of  others. 

Next,  there  passes  before  our  view  a  picture  of  the 
true  Christian  disciple  when  appealed  to  in  such  a  case. 
He  is  this  friend  at  whose  door  one  stands  knocking  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  A  ready  and  hearty  response 
is  given  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  from  without    To 
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the  friend  within  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  have  his 
peace  disturhed,  if  only  he  can  render  help  to  one  who 
is  in  trouble.  In  answer  to  the  knocking  and  the  ap- 
peal, he  not  only  gets  np,  but  unbars  the  door,  lights 
up  the  house,  gives  his  weary,  agitated  friend  a  warm 
welcome,  and  sets  himself  to  do  eveiything  he  can  for 
his  comfort  Thus  cordially  will  eveiy  disciple  of  Jesus 
prove  himself  the  friend  of  eveiy  one  who  makes  ap- 
peal to  him,  bewildered  under  the  sense  of  sin,  agitated 
with  the  sense  of  being  out  of  the  way  of  life,  and  turn- 
ing to  one  who  has  a  truer  peace,  and  a  better  hope  as 
to  reaching  safely  the  destination  where  eternal  peace 
is  enjoyed. 

Very  much  can  be  done  by  any  Christian  at  such  a 
time,  in  giving  encouragement  and  comfort  to  one  who 
feels  himself  out  of  the  way.  Kevertheless,  lie  cannot 
do  all  that  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  a  want  which  he 
cannot  supply.  And  the  deficiency  concerns  what  is 
essential.  Another  stage  in  the  parable  brings  this  into 
view.  It  is  the  representation  of  the  host's  perplexity. 
When  he  has  given  his  friend  a  welcome,  the  necessary 
supplies  are  wanting.  He  has  no  bread  to  set  before 
htm.  Sympathy  and  shelter  will  not  support  life  ;  the 
famishing  man  needs  food.  In  the  absence  of  this,  the 
generous  host  has  put  himself  into  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty. His  friend's  wants  must  somehow  be  supplied, 
and  that  promptly,  yet  he  has  not  at  command  what 
will  suffice  to  set  before  him.  In  this  profound  way  the 
Saviour  indicates  the  limits  of  a  disciple's  power  to  help 
one  who  is  out  of  the  way  and  craving  food  for  the  soul. 
The  disciple  can  sympathize  with  such  an  one ;  he  can 
speak  to  him  words  of  comfort,  he  can  give  him  a  wel- 
come to  his  friendly  regard,  he  can  point  him  on  the 
way;  but  he  cannot  supply  him  with  the  veiy  bread  of 
life  itself.  Sympathy,  and  love,  and  knowledge  too,  a 
troubled  soul  may  find  by  simply  turning  to  a  disciple ; 
but  to  the  Lord  himself  he  must  turn,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  bread  of  life.  As  God  g^ves  life,  and  by  his 
own  bounty  provides  the  bread  which  nourishes  it,  so 
the  Saviour-God  must  himself  give  life  to  the  soul 
'*  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  and,  in  the  richness 
of  his  grace,  provide  the  bread  by  which  it  is  to  be 
nourished.  In  harmony  with  this  view  of  direct  de- 
pendence upon  God  himself  for  the  nourishment  of 
spiritual  life,  were  the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  said,  "  My  Father  giveth 
you  the  true  bread  from  heaven  ;  for  the  bread  of  God 
is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life 
iwto  the  world."  Jesus,  when  received  anew  day  by 
day  as  a  gift  from  God  to  us,  in  the  exercise  of  faith, 
is  received  to  the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  all  its  wants.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  wuuld  appear  to  as  a  serious  difficulty 
to  find  nny  parabolic  illustration  suitable  for  indicating 
tliis  inabili^  on  the  part  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus  to 
supply  to  another  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life.  But  this  parabolic 
difficulty  is  sunuonnted  by  bringing  tliis  wanderer  to 


the  door  of  his  friend  unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
have  supplies  laid  in  for  such  an  unexpected  arrival, 
and  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  them  by  the  usual 
channels  of  supply.  Thus  the  friend  who  wdlcomes  the 
wanderer  is  naturally  without  the  store  of  bread  re- 
quured  to  supply  his  wants.  He  cannot  provide  the 
bread  for  him ;  and  in  this  way  the  friend's  accidental 
and  awkward  position  serves  as  a  fit  illustration  of  the 
inability  of  any  follower  of  Jesus  to  provide  supply  for 
the  nourishment  of  spiritual  life,  however  like  to  his 
Master  in  spirit,  and  however  eager  to  benefit  others. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  host's  perplexity,  wc 
pass  to  look  upon  the  scene  which  discovers  his  resort 
in  extremity.  The  sight  brings  full  before  us  the  ex- 
ceeding value  of  the  warrant  we  have  to  approach  our 
God  in  prayer.  Speaking  to  his  disciples  of  going 
in  supplication  to  his  Father  and  their  Father,  he 
presses  upon  them,  in  substance,  this  inquiry :  In  such 
a  case  as  that  described,  which  of  you  having  a  friend 
would  not  go  to  him,  even  at  midnight,  making  known 
your  extremity,  and  asking  the  needful  supply  ?  This 
the  Saviour  contemplates  as  of  all  courses  the  most 
natural  What  is  the  worth  of  friendship,  he  would 
say,  if  it  cannot  bear  to  be  disturbed  during  the  night- 
watches  by  a  plea  for  help  in  extremity  ?  This  iiro- 
vides  the  Great  Teacher  with  his  parabolic  form.  And 
most  beautifully  does  this  new  scene  represent  the  noble 
exercise  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  guest  welcomed 
to  his  friend's  house,  and  provided  with  such  comfort  as 
was  at  command,  is  left  in  the  house,  while  the  host 
hurries  off  to  a  friend  of  his  own  near  by,  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  for  him  the  loaves  of  bread  required  in  such  a 
case.  As  he  hastens  along  the  street,  he  makes  no 
scruple  as  to  the  disturbance  of  another  family  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  He  is  to  occasion  no  dbturbance 
to  them,  which  he  has  not  himself  most  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  first.  He  does  not  ask  another  to  do  what  he 
is  not  himself  willing  to  do  at  any  moment  as  occasion 
may  require.  And  so  the  pra}nng  spurit  does  not  make 
its  dwelling  with  selfishness,  but  with  self-denial.  At 
length  the  door  of  the  neighbouring  friend  is  reached. 
He  knocks  at  once,  and  when  an  inquiry  is  heard  from 
within,  he  responds  by  narrating  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  his  appearance  at  sucH  an  hour.  But 
the  friend  within  is  not  disposed  to  be  troubled.  He 
has  many  excuses,  and  as  they  come  after  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  the  burden  of  the  whole  is  found 
expressed  in  his  first  words,— *'  Trouble  me  not"  The 
door  is  shut ;  it  will  trouble  me  to  undo  the  fastenings 
again.  I  am  in  bed,  comfortable  for  the  night ;  it  will 
trouble  me  to  get  up  again.  My  children  are  asleep, 
and  to  rouse  them  by  the  opening  of  all  the  doors  will 
cost  me  no  small  trouble  before  they  are  lulled  to  rest 
again.  I  beseech  thee,  trouble  me  not  ''I  cannot 
rise  and  give  thee."  Unwillingness  easily  creates  an 
impossibility  to  serve  its  own  end.  And  the  endurance 
of  trouble  is  an  impossibility  in  the  sight  of  a  reluctant 
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spirit.  But  the  generosity  which  grudges  no  trouble 
in  well-doing,  will  take  no  denial  from  others  because 
they  desire  to  escape  a  share  of  the  trouble.  Trouble 
falls  to  men  in  connection  with  friendship.  It  is  in 
Providence  the  strain  which  tests  the  strength  of  the 
bonds  uniting  those  who  call  each  other  "  friend."  What 
is  the  value  of  friendship  if  it  be  not  ready  to  endure 
disturbance  and  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is 
daily  saluted  as  a  friend  ?  The  suppliant  feels  as  if  he 
would  dishonour  the  neighbour  who  has  spoken  so  un- 
worthily, if  he  were  to  take  him  at  his  word  and  turn 
instantly  from  his  door.  The  man  is  better  than  might 
be  supposed  by  a  stranger,  who  judged  him  from  these 
hurried  words  of  his.  His  friendship  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  heavier  strain.  Thus,  with  better  thoughts 
of  his  friend  than  his  discouraging  reception  seems  to 
warrant,  he  resolves  to  repeat,  and  even  press,  his 
demands,  until  he  obtain  what  he  needs.  Where  all  is 
genuine,  when  friend  meets  friend,  such  resolution  is 
already  sure  of  success.  The  Saviour  foretells  the 
result.  *'  I  say  unto  you,  though  he  will  not  rise  and 
give  him  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his 
importunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he 
needeth."  This  is  the  natural  result  when  genuine 
friendship  is  tested  by  honest,  unflinching  earnestness. 
Importunity  gains  its  end,  not  merely  on  it«  own  ac- 
count, however,  but  because  it  works  with  the  lever 
which  friendship  provides.  Importunity  on  the  part  of 
an  entire  stranger  may  not  succeed.  It  may  irritate, 
rather  than  persuade.  And  if  the  same  importunity 
lead  to  a  different  result  in  another  -instance,  the  differ- 
ence is  accounted  for  by  this,  that  it  works  from  the 
vantage-ground  which  friendship  affords. 

In  this  attractive  and  most  condescending  manner 
does  our  Lord  commend  to  his  disciples  the  free  use  of 
tlie  warrant  they  have  for  his  sake  to  draw  largely  on 
the  friendship  of  his  Father.  And  in  full  accordance 
with  the  form  of  the  illustrative  parable,  which  rests 
its  teaching  on  human  friendships,  he  points  specially 
in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of 
prayer  is  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  right  of  sup* 
nlication  on  behalf  of  those  whose  welfare  is  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  us.  The  benevolence  of  friendship 
cannot  be  more  honestly  and  powerfully  exercised  than 
in  our  ])rayeri$.  Many  things  friendship  can  do  to 
soothe  life's  troubles  and  multiply  life*s  joys.  But 
friendship  must  often  discover  wants  which  it  cannot 
supply.  The  deeper  the  friendship  is,  the  oftener  this 
painful  discovery  must  be  made,  and  the  more  im- 
portant must  such  wants  be  seen  to  be.  The  most 
urgent  wants  of  man  are  those  which  the  best  earthly 
friend  cannot  satisfy.  To  this  it  is  that  Jesus  here 
points.  But  *Uhere  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer 
tlian  a  brother,"— there  is  a  Divine  friendship  with 
men,—  some  at  least  amongst  them  have  been  named 
'^  the  friend  of  God;"  such  there  may  be  amongst  men 
still.  Yea,  says  this  gentle  Master  to  these  his  dis- 
ciples, ye  yourselves  are  the  friends  of  God ;  make  good 


use  of  your  friendship  in  behalf  of  otliers,  in  pleading 
for  them  that  they  may  receive  the  bread  of  life— that 
they  ''  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die." 

With  all  this  before  us,  so  soothing,  so  encouraging, 
and  BO  ennobling,  the  "  Good  Master"  shows  that  he 
does  not  shun  uncomfortable  truth.  He  does  not  hide 
the  difficulties  which  attend  on  privilege,  and  does  not 
avoid  questioning  as  to  what  may  seem  unaccountable 
in  the  ways  of  God.  Pointing  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
flower,  which  may  be  plucked  by  him  who  wills  to  do  so, 
he  does  not  neglect  to  warn  of  the  thorn  concealed  be- 
hind the  leaf.  While  directing  notice  to  the  reward 
which  will  crown  the  effort,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell 
of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way.  The  privilege  of 
intercession  may  be  freely  used,  yet  the  fruits  of  the 
intercession  may  be  long  delayed.  But  even  then,  this 
parable  stands  as  our  encouragement  to  believe  and  per- 
severe. The  hindrances  in  the  way  of  such  interces- 
sion, indeed,  are  not  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
case  of  the  man  pleading  for  a  supply  of  bread  from 
a  friendly  neighbour.  The  Friend  to  whom  we  go 
'*  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps;"  there  are  none  around 
him  in  his  house  who  will  be  roused  from  their  slum- 
bers by  our  calling ;  no  time  can  prove  to  him  untimely; 
and  we  cannot  by  our  continual  coming  weary  him. 
All  these  things  are  sure.  But  with  all  these  certain- 
ties, it  is  no  less  certain  that  intercessory  prayer  may 
have  to  wait  long  for  its  answer.  Nay,  the  suppliant 
pleading  at  God's  throne  on  behalf  of  another,  U  likely 
to  have  Umg  to  tarry ^  and  shall  have  need  of  patience 
in  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  But  if  his  friendship 
be  true,  he  will  deem  the  drafts  on  patience  not  too 
great  a  cost  for  gaining  his  end.  The  attainment  of 
everlasting  life  by  another  is  a  result  so  grand,  that  it 
will  seem  but  a  small  thing  to  the  disciple  to  continue 
waiting  at  the  footstool  in  expectation  of  an  answer. 
Perseverance  will  in  such  a  case  appear  a  necessity, 
even  more  argent  than  that  wHich  summons  all  the 
energy  at  command  to  save  a  life  in  danger.  And  if 
there  be  confidence  in  the  Divine  Friend  to  whom  the 
petitions  are  addressed,  there  will  be  assurance  that  the 
answer  shall  be  granted  when  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  and 
in  the  manner  which  to  unerring  wisdom  is  the  best 
With  such  confidence  to  sustain  patience  and  persever- 
ance, the  suppliant  will  reverently  own  that  it  may  be 
a  needful  thing,  because  merciful  in  its  result,  that  the 
friend  who  has  wandered  from  the  way,  and  is  m  want 
of  the  bread  of  life,  should  still  be  left  perplexed  and 
famishing  for  a  season,  while  another  stands  pleading 
in  liis  behalf.  This  is  the  lesson  coming  from  the  period 
of  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  guest,  while  the  host  is 
absent  to  seek  for  him  a  supply  of  bread.  And  as  it  does 
not  seem  strange  to  his  friend  seeking  bread  at  a 
neighbours  door,  but  rather  natural,  that  the  wanderer 
is  still  left  in  hunger ;  so  to  the  suppliant  who  seeks 
from  God  the  blessing  of  salvation  for  another,  it  must 
not  seem  strange  that  the  other  is  left  for  a  season  in 
trouble.    God,  who  values,  and  earnestly  encoiuuses 
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intercessory  prayer  for  the  highest  spiritual  blessings, 
aud  who  takes  measures  fo(  providing  an  answer  long 
before  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  is  apparent  to  the 
suppliant  himself,  requires  of  the  disciples  that  they 
do  not  marvel,  and  certainly  do  not  weaiy  or  become 
despondent,  if  the  object  of  their  affectionate  interest 
be  left  for  a  season  unprovided  for,  and  even  suffering. 
The  answer  to  intercessory  prayer  must  at  the  same 
time  be  answer  to  personal  prayer  for  personal  good. 
The  intercessor  and  he  for  whom  he  intercedes  must  both 
be  suppliants  for  the  same  thing  before  intercessory 
prayer  can  be  answered.  At  this  point  we  have  an- 
other example  of  the  impossibility  of  one  parable  con- 
veying the  whole  truth  on  a  subject.  This  last  parable 
as  to  prayer  needs  to  reduplicate  on  the  first  The 
wanderer  for  whom  a  friend  intercedes  must  become  a 
suppliant  for  his  own  soul's  good,  as  the  publican  did, 
crying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  before  the 
intercessory  prayer  long  offered  on  his  behalf  6in  be 
answered.  For  nothing  under  God*s  government  is 
more  certain  than  this,  that  intercessory  prayer  in 
belialf  of  the  Pharisee  can  never  be  fully  answered  as 
long  as  the  Pharisee  spirit  remains  in  the  man,  inclining 
him  to  say, "  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men.'* 
But  if,  while  others  intercede  for  them,  the  publican  be 
brought  to  mourn  his  sins,  and  the  Pharisee  be  abased 
to  own  that  his  self-righteousness  is  false  and  wicked, 
though  the  first  results  be  distressing,  intercessory 
prayer  is  being  answered.  Not  till  such  results  are 
reached  can  it  be  answered.  But  God,  who  values  inter- 
cessory prayer,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  it,  has  many 
measures  which  he  can  employ  in  a  maimer  quite  be- 
yond the  observation  of  the  suppliant,  which  shall  con- 
tribute towards  the  answer,  long  before  the  thing  de- 
sired is  effectually  accomplished. 

Here  the  full  beauty  of  the  parable  opens  to  view. 
When  the  ultimate  result  is  gained,  in  the  salvation  of 
the  friend  for  whom  intercession  has  been  long  offered, 
there  is  constituted  a  ^rtefcld  friendship,  which  shall 
not  be  broken  up.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  parable  every  individual  finding  a 
place  in  it  is  described  as  a  friend.  It  is  a  friend  who 
has  been  travelling,  and  has  lost  his  way — ^who  comes  to 
the  door  of  his  firiend  for  shelter  and  help.  And  he 
who  welcomes  him  goes  in  turn  to  his  friend  for  aid  to 
entertain  the  other.  The  truth  thus  conveyed  is  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.    The  wanderer  from  the  way  of 


life,  when  he  seeks  deliverance  from  the  position  to 
which  sin  has  brought  him,  will  find  a  friend  in  the 
disciple  of  Jesus.  And  though  this  friend  cannot 
supply  his  need»  he  knows  a  Divine  Friend  who  can. 
To  him  he  will  go  in  his  behalf;  to  him  the  penitent 
may  go  also  in  silent,  secret  prayer.  The  double 
prayer  will  be  answered,  and  these  two  suppliants  find 
their  highest  joy  in  a  triple  friendship,  both  being  now 
friends  of  God,  and  God  the  Friend  of  both. 

As  at  this  point  we  reach  the  dose  of  the  parables 
concerning  prayer,  it  seems  desirable  for  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  their  importance  to  look  back  upon  the  series  for 
a  view  of  the  genegd  result.  The  parables  are  those  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican,— the  Importunate  Widow,— 
and  the  Friend  at  Midnight.  The  common  point  of  view 
is  found  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  suppliants, 
as  we  have  done  in  seeking  the  interpretation.  Now 
we  may  gather  the  results  into  a  summary.  In  dis- 
covering God*B  relation  to  us  as  the  hearer  and  answerer 
of  prayer,  he  is  made  to  appear,  in  the  first  parable,  in 
his  inherent  glory  as  the  Deity;  in  the  second  parable, 
in  his  relation  to  us  as  Judge;  and  in  this  last,  in  the 
character  of  the  Friend  of  man.  These  three  relations  of 
God  to  us  represent  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to 
regard  him  when  we  take  the  attitude  of  suppliants  at 
his  footstool  From  this  we  pass  to  the  view  given  of 
man.  In  the  first  parable,  man  appears  as  the  sinner; 
in  the  second,  as  the  victim  of  wrong;  and,  in  the  third, 
as  the  friend  of  a  fellow-man.  In  accordance  with  this 
threefold  view  of  man's  position,  is  the  representation 
of  his  wants.  These  are  — first,  pardon;  secondly, 
protection ;  and,  thirdly,  provision  for  others  such  as 
has  been  received  for  oneself.  As  he  had  been  invited 
to  a  feast,  so  does  he  desire  that  his  friend  should 
share  in  that  feast  also.  And  now  there  stands  out 
the  general  results  of  parabolic  teaching  as  to  prayer. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  some  prayer  which  God  never 
answers,  and  which  should  be  discontinued  as  useless 
and  profane.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  some  prayer 
which  he  answers  at  once,  without  waiting  for  its  repeti- 
tion. Of  such  a  kind  is  the  penitent's  prayer  for  pardon. 
In  the  third  place,  there  is  some  prayer  for  deliverance, 
which  God  dehtys  to  answer,  even  though  the  suppliant 
endure  wrong  at  the  hands  of  others.  And,  in  the  last 
place,  supplication  in  behalf  of  others  may  have  its 
answer  delayed,  since  account  must  be  made  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  for  whom  the  prayer  is  offered. 
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BY  THE  KEV.  J.  A.  WYLIB,  LL.D. 

ET  U3  take  a  last  look  at  Baias.     It  is 
a  memory  for  a  lifetime.     Its  beauty 


appeals  powerfully  to  the  eye;  but 
its  associations    appeal    still    more 
powerfully  to  the  imagination.      Baise  was  the 


meeting-place  of  the  eastern  and  western  mytho- 
logies. It  was  a  sort  of  common  ground  where 
the  two  systems  set  up  their  shrines  side  by  side, 
and  where  the  votaries  of  each  met  in  fraternal 
and  loving  communion.     No  sectarian  bitterness 
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disturbed  the  charity,  and  no  religious  feud  broke 
the  peace  of  that  most  devont  community.  The 
worshipper  of  the  Assyrian  Astarte  indulged  in 
no  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  Venus ; 
nor  did  the  most  faithful  devotee  of  the  latter 
ever  drop  a  disparaging  word  to  the  injury  of  the 
Chaldean  goddess.  Happy  region,  where  re- 
ligious strife  was  unknown.  "  Will  that  halcyon 
age,"  say  some,  "  ever  return  1 "  and  perhaps 
they  push  the  inquiry  a  little  further  by  asking, 
"Why  is  it  that  Christians  caimot  imitate  the 
charity  of  pagans,  and  dwell  as  peacefully  to* 
gether  as  did  that  multitude  of  sects  on  the  shore 
of  Baise  ?  "  There  is  an  implied  insinuation  in 
this,  even,  that  surely  there  is  something  in 
Christianity  that  tends  to  make  men  intoler- 
ant, and  to  put  them  at  variance  with  one  an- 
other. Now,  those  who  make  this  insinuation 
overlook  a  very  important  consideration.  The 
rival  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  shrines  covered 
the  classic  shore  of  Baise,  were  no  rivals  after  alL 
Congenial  instincts  and  passions  taught  them 
that  they  were  not  diverse,  but  identical ;  that 
they  were  all  kith  and  kin;  and  that  all  were 
sprung  of  the  earth.  But  had  that  one  religion 
which  is  from  the  skies  ventured  to  intrude  itself 
within  the  circle  at  Baiae — had  Paul  crossed  the 
bay  and  preached  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  "  on  that  holy  land  of  paganism — 
what  a  commotion  would  his  arrival  have  caused, 
and  what  an  outburst  of  intolerance  and  of  re- 
ligious hate  should  we  have  seen  !  The  value  of 
pagan  charity  and  catholicity  was  very  exactly* 
tested  at  Rome,  where  the  doors  of  the  Pantheon 
were  opened  to  every  god,  come  from  what  coun* 
try  he  might,  and  were  closed  to  one  only — the 
living  and  true  God  ! 

But  the  region  is  lovely ;  and  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  visit  it  must  have  been  surpassingly  so. 
Then  its  edifices,  its  cultivation,  and  the  social 
habits  and  intellectual  tastes  of  its  people,  nrast  all 
have  partaken  of  that  blended  character,  which 
we  have  said  belonged  to  its  mythology ;  that  is, 
they  must  have  been  a  mingling  of  the  eastern 
and  western  worlds.  For  this  shore,  first  peopled 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  now  become 
tiie  pleasure-haunt  of  the  Romans,  was  at  that 
time  the  special  confine  where  the  two  civiliza- 
tions met.     Its  landscape  is  that  of  Greece.     It 


is  made  up  of  sofdy  swelling  hills,  wood-em- 
bowered lakes,  volcanic  peaks,  and  peaceful  bays. 
Amid  its  groves  dwelt  the  Sibyl ;  and  there,  too, 
were  the  Elysian  Helds — the  highest  conception 
to  which  the  pagans  could  soar,  or  perhaps  cared 
to  do,  in  their  ideas  of  heaven.  Of  the  great 
names  which  have  here  left  their  traces,  there  is 
one  pre-eminently  great  Above  the  poets,  the 
orators,  and  the  statesmen  who  sought  the  restor- 
atives of  its  balmy  air  and  soothing  quiet ;  above 
Virgil,  above  Cicero,  above  Caesar  himself,  towers 
up  a  majestic  presence,  which  seems  to  overshadow 
and  fill  this  region — ^that  of  the  great  Apostle. 
His  foot  touched  this  shore  and  hallowed  it  for 
ever.  And  there,  at  this  day,  in  the  environs  of 
Puzzuoli,  we  can  trace  the  first  miles  of  that 
Appian  road — the  original  blocks  still  upon  it — 
which,  after  his  seven  days'  sojourn  with  the 
disciples  in  PuteoU,  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Paul  on  his  way  to  Roma 

We  once  more  turn  eastward,  to  visit  the  scene 
of  an  early  tragedy,  whose  histoiy  and  lesson 
have  come  down  to  our  day,  and  will  descend 
to  distant  ages.  We  traverse  the  dark  tunnel- 
like Grotto  of  Pausilippo^  and  emerge  into  the 
light  hard  by  the  Tomb  of  Virgil,  whose  dis- 
mantled cupola  the  laurel  strives  so  affectionately 
to  cover.  We  pass  along  in  presence  of  the  fair 
city  of  Naples,  which  we  see  climbing  row  on 
row  in  the  face  of  the  ocean  up  its  castle-crowned 
steep.  We  hold  on  our  way  by  the  white  towns 
which  stud  the  shore,  their  feet  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  while  the  purple  Apennine 
hangs  its  crest  above  them.  Now  we  tread  softly, 
for  we  are  passing  the  bluff  protuberance  within 
whose  stony  arms  the  buried  Herculaneum  lies 
locked  Not  yet  is  our  halting-place.  Onward 
still  along  the  shore ;  and  as  we  go  we  cast  occa- 
sional glances  on  the  right,  where  the  many- 
peaked  Capri  seems  like  an  azure  doud,  tinted 
with  gold,  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  spacious 
bay.  Now  we  are  skirting  the  base  of  Vesm-ius, 
with  its  pennon  a-top,  which,  as  it  keeps  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  blue  sky,  gives  quiet  but  signifi- 
cant intimation  of  the  ever-living  fires  which 
smoulder  beneath  our  feet  Alas  1  how  many 
tragedies — ^and  the  list  may  not  yet  be  complete — 
does  that  smoking  cone  recall,  as  we  see  it  shoot- 
ing up  from  a^iidst  black  lava  fields,  and  environ- 
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ing  rings  of  splintered  rock.  But  we  halt  not 
here.  We  go  <»i  a  little  further.  We  are  rather 
more  than  twenty  miles  £rom  Kapks ;  and  now 
we  reach  oar  jonmey's  end.  For  hers^  in  the  olden 
time,  sat  Pompeii  amid  her  ^fot  valleys;''  and 
here  she  now  lies  overthrown,  a  monument  of 
vengeance  only  less  affecting  than  Sodom. 

Let  us  note  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape 
around  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  the  external  objects  which  were  daily  before 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whose  history  a  more  than 
usual  interest  attaches*  These  sometimeB  mould 
the  character  and  determine  the  destiny. 

Our  visit  falls  on  the  10th  of  October;  and 
although  the  heats  of  summer  are  so  far  over,  the 
air  is  abundantly  sunny,  while  the  temperature  is 
3uch  as  to  render  exertion  more  agreeable  than 
In  the  d<^*day8.  The  sky  possesses  a  crystal- 
line ciispnesa  and  clearness,  greater  perhaps  than 
at  midsummer,  and  gives  a  sharper  outline,  it 
may  be,  to  the  magnificent  panorama  of  valley  and 
mountain  around  the  buried  oity  of  Pompeii 
Behind  us  in  the  north-east  risea  Vesuvius,  bold 
and  dark  against  the  sky.  That  mountain  turns 
to  the  bay  on  its  western,  side  an  aspect  that  is 
torn,  frowmng,  and  ^[diDtery;  here,  however, 
where  we  stand,  on  its  aouth-westetn  flanl^  it 
slopes  gradually  and  smoothly  down  to  the  bay. 
Before  it  touches  the  shore  it  sinka  into  a  plain 
of  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  which,  though 
it  was  late  in  the  season  when  we  visited  it,  was 
covered  with  the  richest  fruitage;  The  *grain 
crops  had  been  reaped ;  and  now  a  second  yield 
of  garden  produce  covered  the  soil,  on  which  in 
addition  stood  firuit-bearing  trees,  numerous  al- 
most as  a  forest,  and  of  every  variety  of  species. 

This  little  plain,  bounded  by  the  sea,  was  on 
our  right,  standing,  aa  we  now  did,  at  almost  the 
gates  of  Pompeii ;  on  oar  left  was  spread  out  one 
of  the  grandest  landscapes  in  ail  Italy.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  away  in  the  east  were  the 
Apennines,  running  along  in  a  grand  crescent, 
and  terminating  in  Sorrento,  which  stood  spum- 
ing with  its  foot  the  roaring  surges,  and  lifting 
its  head  serenely  in  the  light.  Between  the 
mountains  and  the  shore  was  a  champaign 
country, — ^the  Campagna  of  Naples,  to  wit,  which, 
unlike  the  lonely  and  bleak  Campagna  around 
Borne,  was  clothed  throughout  with  flourishing 


woodlands,  fruitful  vineyards,  and  groves  of 
olive  and  fig,  alternating  with  corn-fields  and 
pasturages.  Nor  was  it  forsaken  of  man,  like 
a  Spanish  dapoUado,  and  left  to  ripen  its  firuits 
for  only  the  birds  of  the  air.  Amid  its  woods 
and  vineyards  white  towns  here  and  there 
gleamed  out^  inhabited  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  the  cidtivalois  d  the  vine,  who  wanted  only 
that  the  light  of  truth  shocdd  shine  upon  them  to 
make  their  loH  one  of  the  happiest,  as  their  dwell- 
ing was  one  of  the  fairest,  on  tiie  &ce  of  the 
eartL  In  t^e  centre  of  this  aJI  but  unrivalled 
amphitheatre  Pompeii,  when  she  waa  numbered 
among  the  livii^,  found  a  site ;  and  now,  when 
she  is  dead,  here  is  her  grave. 

It  was  the  story  of  Sodom  over  again — **^  ful- 
ness of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idlenesa''  One 
has  only  to  look  around  and  survey  the  r^;ion  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  No  good  thing  whidi  springs 
<^  the  earth,  and  which  the  soul  of  man  can  de- 
sire, was  wanting  here.  Here  was  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil  Here  Nature  spread  the  board,  day  by 
day,  with  aS  earthly  dainties.  She  exacted  iu 
retnm  scarce  an7  labour  from  man;  she  in- 
vited him  only  to  sst  down  and  enjoy.  Nor 
were  the  Pompeiana  loath  to  do  so.  Tbey  ate, 
they  drank,  they  praised  the  gods  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  abandoned  themsdves  to  all  the 
sensual  deihghts  of  that  sensuous  region,  as  the 
records  to  be  read  at  this  day  on  their  disentombed 
walls  testify,  and  knew  not  till  the  mountain, 
opened  her  mouth,  and  they  went  down  quick 
into  the  pit 

The  catastn^e  occuired  in  the  year  71>  a.b. 
Providence  had  provided  an  eye-witness  of  it, 
whose  narrative  might  convey  to  future  ages  some 
idea  of  its  terrors.  The  younger  Pliny  happened 
then  to  be  living  on  that  shore,  and  he  watched 
the  eruption  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  It 
was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  an 
August  day,  the  prime  of  summer  almost;  and 
one  can  well  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  region  at 
that  season,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  which 
would  only  make  the  sudden  and  preternatural 
darkness  the  more  appalling.  Those  who  chanced, 
on  that  day  and  at  that  hour,  to  have  their  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius,  saw,  to  their 
amazement,  a  plUar  of  smoke  rise  from  its  summit 
and  shoot  up  into  the  air.    It  rose  higher  and; 
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higher,  and  now  it  stood,  motionless  almost,  over 
the  mountain  like  a  gigantic  pine-tree.  What 
could  this  bef  No  one  living  had  ever  seen 
such  a  thing  happen  before.  Some  philosophers 
had  guessed,  from  an  examination  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  discoveiy  of  old  lava-beds  on  its 
flanks,  that  it  had  once  been  a  volcano,  but  at  a 
period  so  remote  that  there  existed  no  record  of 
its  eruptions.  Its  fires,  they  concluded,  were  ex- 
tinguished long  since,  and  would  never  again 
blaze  forth.  Gkty  cities  lived  delidously  at  its 
feet ;  and  the  husbandman  clothed  its  sides  with 
the  vine,  and  drank  of  the  wine  thereof  without 
ever  permitting  thought  of  danger  to  disturb  his 
enjoyment    What  then  could  this  portent  mean  \ 

The  column  of  smoke  on  the  summit  of  Vesu- 
vius, which  spread  itself  out  at  the  top,  thud  com- 
pleting its  resemblance  to  a  vast  overshadowing 
tree,  kept  every  moment  enlarging :  and  now  it 
cast  on  the  mountain  a  deep  dismal  shadow. 
Few  of  the  Pompeians,  we  suspect,  saw  this 
terrible  portent  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre.  The  hour,  it  is 
true,  was  early ;  but  how  else  could  the  luxurious 
citizens  contrive  to  pass  the  day  1  The  amuse- 
ments were  proceeding,  when  the  light  grew 
strangely  dim.  They  noticed  the  obscuration, 
but  failed  to  guess  its  cause.  It  might  be  a 
passing  cloud.  It  would  soon  be  gone.  The 
play  must  go  on  all  the  same,  and  the  actors, 
dancers,  and  singers  do  their  several  parts.  Pom- 
peii had  paid  its  vows.  Duly  that  morning,  in 
all  its  temples,  had  sacrifice  been  offered  to  the 
gods.  Not  one  of  its  deities — and  gathered  here 
were  the  gods  of  Egypt,  of  Qreece,  and  of  Bome 
— ^but  had  been  propitiated,  and  a  city  so  devoted 
to  their  service  might  reckon  confidently  on  their 
protection.  Far  distant,  then,  be  all  prognostica- 
tion of  evil ! 

Bat  those  outside  the  city,  who  watched  from 
a  distance^  saw  that  some  terrible  catastrophe 
hung  over  the  place.  At  fiirst,  the  atmosphere 
was  still,  and  the  smoke  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  rose  quietQr»  ;Atid  forming  itself  into 
a  tall  column  with  '^i^adowing  shroud,"  stood 
grandly  above  Vesuvius.  But  now  that  cloud 
began  to  be  agitated.  Lurid  gleams  were  seen 
at  frequent  intervals  to  dart  through  it  Low 
bellowings,  as  of  muffled  thunder,  fell  upon  the 


ear.  The  ocean  began  to  move  itself  uneasily  in 
its  bed.  And  a  fearful  darkness — not  like  the 
dusk  of  eve,  but  liker  that  of  the  sepulchre,  giving 
a  weird,  unearthly  aspect  to  all  things — ^began  to 
gather  over  sea  and  land.  The  objects  in  the 
surrounding  region  became  indistinct;  Gapri 
ceased  to  be  seen;  Sorrento  vanished;  the 
Apennines  could  not  be  traced  in  the  gloom  ;->in 
short,  the  landscape  was  swallowed  up  in  thick, 
choking,  sulphureous  night 

At  length  came  the  eruption,  accompanied 
with  all  the  terrors  which  usually  attend  such 
occurrences, — ^the  lightnings;  the  roarings  of  the 
mountain,  louder  far  than  the  loudest  thunder; 
the  tremblings  of  the  earth ;  the  heavings  of  the 
sea;  the  burning  scoiise,  which  shot  from  the 
mountain  into  the  mid-heaven,  came  back  again, 
like  a  ndn  of  fire  and  brimstone,  upon  the  seas 
and  plains  around  Vesuvius,  and  specially  upon 
the  doomed  dty  at  its  feet  The  agony  of  horror 
that  now  seized  upon  those  inside  the  city  can  be 
feebly  imagined  only  horn,  the  descriptions  of 
Pliny,  who  witnessed  the  catastrophe  from  a  dis- 
tance; and  from  the  positions  in  which  the  dead 
were  found  long  centuries  afterwards,  when  the 
city  began  to  be  exhumed.  Some  buried  them- 
selves in  cellars ;  others  rushed  into  the  street  \ 
while  a  miserable  crowd  strove  to  reach  the  gate 
which  led  seawards,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by 
the  shore,  only,  however,  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  or  to  perish  in  the  shower  of  ashes 
and  burning  scoriao.  The  darkness  soon  became 
greater  than  that  of  the  darkest  night  It  was 
such  darkness  as  none  of  the  Pompeians  had 
ever  before  seen;  for  the  mountain  was  every 
moment  discharging  into  the  air  additional 
volumes  of  smoke  and  clouds  of  sulphureous 
dust  ^  That  eternal  night  has  come,"  said  the 
men  of  Pompeii,  as  they  sat  transfixed  with 
horror  to  their  seats,  or  strove  wildly  to  find 
their  way  into  the  streets — ^''that  eternal  night 
has  come  in  which  the  world  and  the  gods  them- 
selves are  to  perish." 

After  this  awful  night,  for  seventeen  centuries 
Pompeii  ceased  from  the  earth.  The  mariner,  as 
he  sailed  past,  pointed  to  the  spot  where  it  bad 
stood,  a  mound  of  ashes  and  cinders.  Even  this 
knowledge  in  course  of  time  was  lost ;  for  we  find 
the  traveller  MissoN,  a  thoroughly  well-infonned 
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man  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  Italy,  referring  to  Pompeii,  and  saying  of 
its  site  that  nothing  certain  was  known.  In  the 
middle  of  last  century  came  a  husbandman,  who 
set  down  his  cottage  upon  its  ruins,  now  grass- 
grown.  He  began  to  dig  for  water.  In  doing 
80^  he  came,  not  on  what  he  sought,  but  on  an- 
cient water-channels,  which  showed  that  this  now 
solitary  spot  had  once  been  the  seat  of  a  large 
population ;  and  his  discovery  getting  wind,  those 
explorations  were  commenced  which  have  re- 
sulted in  exposing  the  long  lost  Pompeii  once 
more  to  the  world's  gaze.  Let  us  take  a  survey 
of  it  There  is  much  to  be  seen,  but  more  to  be 
learned  in  it 

We  ascend  the  plateau,  which  is  some  thirty 
feet  above  the  shore,  and  enter  by  the  gate  look- 
ing towards  the  se&  The  first  thing  that  attracts 
our  notice  is  the  excavators  at  work.  They  are 
carefully  removing,  with  the  hand,  the  rubbish 
around  the  ruins,  and  carrying  it  away  in  baskets. 
It  is  a  slow  process,  for  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  antiquities  buried  in  the  soil ;  but 
already  a  full  third  of  Pompeii  has  been  laid  bare. 
The  unexplored  part  presents  an  uneven  surface, 
carpeted  with  a  rich  bi)t  wild  herbage,  and  dotted 
irregularly  with  small  trees,  while  in  the  back- 
ground towers  that  moimtain  which  is  so  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  city. 
Hard  by  the  gate  is  the  prison-house,  of  which 
we  shall  afterwards  speaL  A  few  paces  further, 
passing  under  an  arch,  we  are  ushered  into  the 
Forum  of  Pompeii  It  is  a  spacious  marble- 
paved  quadrangle,  bordered  on  all  sides  with  the 
remains  of  temples.  How  very  devout  must  the 
Pompeians  have  been  I  Scarce  a  god  but  had 
here  his  shrine.  On  the  north  side  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jova  We  ascend  the  pedimelit  by 
two  flights  of  steps.  The  fine  fluted  columns  of 
tbe  portico  are  broken  off  at  the  middle.  The 
doorway  remains,  and  passing  through  it,  we  find 
ourselves  in  an  elegant  chamber,  although  not 
large,  its  strip  of  roof  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  pillars,  and  open  in  the  middle  to  the  sky. 
We  looked  behind  the  place  of  the  altar,  and 
found  a  curious  labyrinth  of  small  closets  com- 
municating with  the  outer  chamber  by  grooves 
and  orifices,  which  engendered  the  suspicion — 
which,  of  course,  we  ought  not  to  have  cherished 


then,  or  hint  now^ — of  wires  worked  by  unseen 
hands,  and  responses  tendered  by  priests  and 
priestesses  in  hiding.  But  the  king  of  gods  here 
claimed  no  monopoly,  but  liberally  permitted  the 
public  homage  to  be  divided  betwixt  himself  and 
the  other  divinities.  Here  stood  a  temple  to 
Hercules,  a  redoubtable  deity  in  those  parts  at 
that  time.  Nor  was  Venus  forgotten,  for  here 
rose  a  fair  shrine,  of  white  marble,  to  the  goddess 
of  love,  though  the  dust  of  seventeen  centuries 
has  somewhat  soiled  its  purity.  Nor  was  the 
dark-eyed  divinity  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  over- 
looked ;  for  one  of  the  grandest  of  these  temples 
was  dedicated  to  Isis,  whose  priests  and  priest- 
esses were  second  to  none,  in  numbers  and  opu- 
lence, in  the  city  of  PompeiL  The  columns  that 
adorned  the  fronts  of  these  buildings  were  sadly 
shivered  and  broken;  the  shells  of  the  edifices 
remained,  however,  but  the  marble  that  lined 
them  was  peeled  o£  Peering  through  the  iron 
gratings  that  closed  their  entrances,  we  could  see 
the  spoils  of  their  former  grandeur  gathered  as 
memorials,  in  the  shape  of  altars,  groups  of  sculp- 
ture, and  pieces  of  mosaic,  in  the  interior.  In 
the  open  esplanade,  at  its  south-eastern  corner, 
stood  an  altar  which  had  survived  the  tragedy, 
and  the  burial  of  seventeen  hundred  years  that 
followed  it.  But  there  was  no  worshipper  at 
that  altar,  nor  had  sacrifice  been  offered  thereon 
since  that  night  of  horror  in  which  altar  and  sac- 
rifice, priest  and  deity,  went  down  together  into 
the  grave. 

We  quit  the  forum,  and  return  to  the  prison, 
which  we  passed  on  our  way  hither.  We  descend 
a  few  steps,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  stone  dungeon 
with  arched  roof.  When  the  catastrophe  burst, 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  prisoner  in  this 
cell  waiting  his  trial  And  there  he  lies  to  this 
hour,  the  iron  manacles  still  holding  firm  grip  of 
his  fleshless  bones.  It  would  seem  that  he  had 
huddled  close  in  to  the  wall  when  the  shower  of 
suffocating  dust  began  to  fill  his  dungeon,  for  his 
skeleton  is  stretched  out  on  the  floor  as  near  as 
possible  to  tl\e  wall  of  his  cell,  as  if  he  thought  to 
find  some  protection  in  that  position.  The  court- 
house is  supposed  to  have  been  right  over  the 
prison,  and  we  can  imagine  that  the  judge  has 
just  sat  down,  and  is  about  to  order  the  criminal 
to  be  brought  before  him,  when  the  approach  of  a 
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greater  Judge  is  heard,  wlio  sammons  both  judge 
and  prisoner  to  his  bar.     - 

We  recross  the  foram,  and  making  our  exit  on 
its  north  side  by  an  archwaj,  we  have  our  first 
glance  of  the  city  itself.  It  is  surelj  interesting 
to  see  a  city  which  was  in  existence  when  our 
Saviour  was  on  the  earth,  and  to  think  that  we 
see  it  now  exactly  as  it  was  then,  so  far  as  it  re- 
mains. For  were  a  Pompeian  to  come  back,  he 
could  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  his 
own  dwelling.  Crossing  the  old  familiar  threshold, 
he  could  sit  down  in  the  same  apartment,  dine 
at  the  same  marble  tables  gaze  up  at  the  same 
pictures  on  the  wall,  re&esh  himself  in  the  same 
bath,  and  look  out  on  the  same  little  plot  of 
garden  ground,  all  as  when  he  lived.  Or  were 
he  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  city,  he  could  say, 
There  dwelt  my  most  intimate  friend;  at  that 
mansion  I  have  often  supped ;  at  that  tayem  I 
have  at  times  taken  my  wine ;  there  is  the 
baker's  shop  from  which  my  family  was  supplied 
with  bread;  there  is  the  placard  which  I  read 
when  it  was  newly  posted  up,  eighteen  centuries 
ago ;  and  there  is  the  identical  seat  I  was  wont  to 
occupy  at  the  theatre. 

The  streets  run  out  before  us,  radiating  from 
the  point  where  we  now  stand.  They  are  so 
narrow  that  they  look  like  shafts  in  a  mine,  only 
they  are  open  above.  They  are  very  solidly 
paved  with  lava  blocks,  and  deeply  rutted  with 
the  wheel  The  exterior  of  the  houses  is  mean. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  plastered  over,  and 
covered  with  whitewash ;  while  the  window, 
small  as  loophole  of  prison  or  barrack,  is  placed 
at  a  considerable  height.  Such  doubtless  was 
the  aspect  of  all  the  towns  of  that  era ;  such  the 
aspect  doubtless  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  the  Jewish 
cities,  of  Jerusalem  itself;  for  such,  as  the  writer 
has  since  had  occasion  to  verify,  is  the  aspect  of 
all  the  cities  in  Spain  of  Phoenician  origin — of 
Cordova,  of  Cadiz,  and  specially  of  Malaga ;  in 
fact)  were  Malaga  to  be  similarly  visited,  it  would 
be  another  Pompeii 

"We  return  to  the  tragedy,  which  we  try  to  read 
by  the  help  of  the  records  it  has  left  on  the  stony 
tablets  of  Pompeii  In  that  dreadful  hour,  when 
the  only  question,  one  should  think,  must  have 
been  how  to  save  one's  life,  there  were  men  who 
thought  of  their  money,  or,  it  may  be,  coveted  the 


money  of  others.  Here  and  there  in  the  streets 
lay  skeletons,  clutching  with  their  bony  fingen 
bags  of  coins.  Let  us  visit  this  house  near  to 
the  Temple  of  IbLb,  sapposed  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  her  priesteBsea.  The  inmates  were  at 
dinner  when  the  catastrophe  overtook  them,  for, 
when  the  apartment  was  opened,  and  the  rub- 
bish cleared  away,  the  remains  of  a  repast,  oon- 
sisting  of  the  bones  of  fowls  snd  the  rehcs  of 
other  dishesy  were  found  on  the  table,  while  around 
it  lay  the  skeletons  of  those  who  had  partaken. 
One  of  the  sacristans  had  attempted  to  escape 
with  the  sacred  Tessels,  and  had  reached  the 
outer  court  when  death  arrested  his  flight  One 
object  had  no  little  interest  to  us;  it  was  a 
baker's  oven.  The  bread  was  to  be  <m  the  table 
by  supper -time,  doubtless  ;  but  there  it  re- 
mained seventeen  centuries.  We  were  shown 
one  of  the  loaves  that  were  found  in  the  oven 
when  it  was  opened.  It  was  hard  as  stone  and 
black  as  soot)  and  bore  the  baker^s  name,  in  Roman 
letters,  stamped  upon  it  as  distinctly  as  if  the  im- 
pression had  been  made  that  morning. 

The  opulence  of  Pompeii  is  testified  to  by  its 
many  elegant  mansions.  Let  us  take  one  as  a 
sample.  Passing  from  the  street,  we  enter  a  small 
Testibule,  with  Vale  or  Cave  eanem  inscribed  on 
its  tile-paved  threshold.  We  enter  next  t^e  hall  of 
audience,  where  the  owner  transacted  business  and 
kept  his  rcXia  or  books.  Beyond  was  the  principal 
apartment  of  the  house,  not  unlike  the  former,  but 
larger  and  more  elegant.  Those  we  examined 
had  a  floor  of  mosaic  work,  marble  fountain  in  the 
centre,  rows  of  fluted  columns,  walls  glowing  with 
pictures,  and  tables  and  couches  of  marble,  all 
wonderfully  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  showing  how 
delicately  and  sumptuously  the  Pompeians  live^.. 
In  the  saloon  of  one  of  these  mansions  stood  a 
marble  bust — that  of  the  occupant,  it  is  supposed 
— ^as  sharp  and  fresh  as  if  chiselled  but  yesterday ; 
while  in  a  small  side  apartment  lay  what  was 
believed  to  be  his  skeleton.  The  name  of  this 
man  has  perished ;  but  his  features,  his  bones,  and 
the  glory  of  his  dwelling  still  linger  on  the  eartii. 

We  go  onward,  passing  by  many  similar  me- 
morials of  the  customs,  the  occupaticms,  and  the 
vices  of  eaghteen  centuries  ago,  and  we  reach  at 
Lost  the  Herculaneum  gate,  in  the  northern  wall 
of  the  city.    Beyond  is  a  street  of  tombs,  with 
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the  name  of  the  occupant,  in  most  cases,  still 
legible  on  the  marble.  But  we  think  not  of  these. 
What  is  this  just  outside  the  gate  1  Here  is  a 
stone  box  with  part  of  a  skeleton  in  it ;  the  re« 
mains,  it  is  thought,  of  a  soldier,  who  mounted 
guard  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  has  not  yet 
been  relieved.  As  he  stood  here  he  was  face  to 
face  with  Vesuvius.  He  must  have  seen  the 
cloud  gather  on  its  summit ;  he  must  have  seen 
the  furious  tempest  of  smoke,  and  lightning,  and 
burning  stones,  as  it  came  driving  towards  him ; 
and  yet,  obedient  to  the  instinct  of  military  dis- 
cipline, here  he  stood  at  his  post  till  death  over- 
took him.  And  here,  as  the  centuries  wore  past, 
he  continued  to  stand,  clad  in  his  military  acccou- 
trements,  and  grasping  firmly  his  lance,  a  dead 
man  keeping  guard  over  a  city  of  the  dead.  His 
skull,  with  the  teeth  adhering  to  it,  is  now  in  the 
Hoyal  Museum  at  Naples. 

But  of  all  the  sights  in  Pompeii  none  brought 
the  tragedy  of  its  destruction  so  awfully  cbse  to 
us  as  did  the  following.  In  one  of  its  houses, 
under  a  glass  cover,  were  laid  out  the  bodies,  for 
we  may  term  them  such,  of  three  Pompeians. 
They  were  a  man  and  two  women,  and  there 
they  lay,  the  agony  of  the  death-struggle  upon 
them.  It  was  an  awful  sight,  and  we  can  never 
forget  it.  One  of  the  females  was  elderly,  with- 
out anything  remarkable  about  her,  save  the 
expression  of  extreme  suffering  visible  over  her 
whole  frame.  The  other  female  was  young,  with 
n  form  cast  in  the  finest  mould  of  grace.  She 
lay  with  her  face  downwards,  resting  her  head 
on  her  arm,  evidently  trying  to  avoid  the 
shower  of  fiery  dust,  which  filled  the  whole  air, 
and  which,  falling  noiselessly  but  ceaselessly, 
brought  with  it  death  by  the  slow  agony  of  suf- 
focation. The  man  lay  on  his  back,  his  legs 
drawn  up,  his  arms  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
was  struggling  to  throw  off  a  weight,  while  his 
face,  the  features  of  which  were  perfectly  distinct, 
wore  a  mingled  expression  of  pain  and  horror. 
Neither  the  Laocoon  of  the  Vatican,  nor  the  Niobe 
of  the  Medicean  Gallery  is  so  truthful  an  embodi- 
ment of  a  great  tragedy  as  this  man  is.  The 
sight  of  him  brings  up  all  the  horrors  of  his 
last  awful  night — the  darkness,  the  thunderings 
of  the  mountain,  the  shower  of  burning  stones, 
and  the  cries  of  perishmg  men. 


It  is  solemnizing  to  think  that  in  the  over- 
throw of  Pompeii  there  perished  one  who  had 
heard  Paul  preach ;  nay,  who  had  looked  down 
upon  him  firom  the  judgment-seat,  ''as  he  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,"  and  "  Felix  trembled."  Did  the  beauti- 
ful but  profligate  Drnsilla  think  of  Paul's  words 
when  at  last  the  "judgment ''  came,  and  came  at 
an  hour  when  she  did  not  look  for  it,  and  in  a 
form  so  unspeakably  awful  ?  ''  Little  did  Paul 
dream,"  we  find  Conyheare  and  Howson  sayings 
when  speaking  of  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Puteoli, 
''  when  he  looked  from  the  vesseFs  deck  across  the 
bay  to  the  right,  that  a  ruin  like  that  of  Sodom 
and  Qomorrah  hung  over  the  fair  cities  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  Jewish  princess, 
who  had  so  lately  dbnversed  with  him  in  his  prison 
at  Csesarea,  would  find  her  tomb  in  that  ruin, 
with  the  child  she  had  born  to  Felix." 

There  is  one  fact  which  helps  the  imagination 
to  conceive  of  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe 
We  have  spoken  of  a  ring  of  jagged  peaks  which 
encloses  the  modem  summit  of  Vesuvius  on  all 
sides  save  the  south.  This  is  the  crater  formed 
by  the  eruption  of  which  we  speak.  Its  circum- 
ference is  not  less  than  from  twelve  to  twenty 
miles.  Let  us  think  of  one  of  our  smaller 
counties  blown  into  the  air,  and  its  soil,  rocks, 
and  trees  scattered  over  the  surrounding  region, 
and  we  shall  have  some  notion  of  the  catastrophe 
that  overtook  the  towns  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii ;  only  in  the  latter  case  we  have  to  add 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame,  torrents  of  boiling 
water,  and  rivers  of  burning  lava,  with  myriads 
of  red-hot  stones,  all  vomited  forth  from  an 
orifice  of  a  dozen  miles.  It  is  said  that  the  roar- 
ings were  heard  at  Rome,  and  that  the  ashes  were 
carried  as  far  as  to  Egypt. 

Pompeii  is  a  preacher  from  the  dead.  She 
has  returned  from  her  grave  with  the  record  of 
her  wickedness  written  with  her  own  fitiger  upon 
her  very  walls.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
pictures  in  her  houses,  portraying  the  very  deeds 
done  in  the  chambers  where  these  paintings  are 
still  to  be  seen,  or  at  the  mosaics  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  ruins  and  closeted  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  to  know  how  Pompeii  lived. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  a  terrible  picture  of  the  moral 
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state  of  the  heathen  world  If  any  man  should 
doubt  its  truth,  or  say  "  the  indictment  is  false, 
the  colouring  is  too  dark,"  Pompeii  stands  up  from 
her  tomb  to  bear  witness  to  the  apostle's  record. 
"No,"  says  she;  "these  are  the  vices  that  were 
done  in  me:  not  one  sin  is  there  in  the  black 
catalogue  with  which  I  was  not    chargeable." 


Patient,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  pity  is 
the  great  Bttler,  but  there  is  a  point  where  further 
forbearance  is  both  a  danger  and  an  injustice  to 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  then,  in  mercy  not 
less  than  in  judgment,  the  righteous  Judge  "  digs 
the  grave  "  of  the  offender,  be  he  one  or  many, 
an  obscure  hamlet  or  a  proud  capital 
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Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PARK  TEAR  Or  rUirDEB." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ONE  PRISONER  SET  FREE. 

"  All  WM  ended  now,  the  hope  and  the  fear,  and  the  Borrow; 
aSI  the  aching  of  heart,  the  lestleu  nnsaUflfled  longing. 
All  the  duU  deep  pain,  and  constant  angniwh  of  patience." 

LoKQrKLt/>fr. 


HE  wmter  rain  was  pouring  down  in  a 
steady  continuous  torrent.  It  was  long 
since  a  gleam  of  sunshine  had  come 
through  the  windows  of  the  prison-room. 
But  Don  Juan  Alvarez  did  not  miss  the  sunlight.  For 
he  lay  on  his  pallet,  weak  and  ill,  and  the  only  sight  he 
greatly  cared  to  look  upon  was  the  loving  face  that  was 
ever  beside  him. 

It  is  possible,  by  means  of  the  embalmer's  art,  to  en- 
able buried  forms  to  retain  for  ages  a  ghastly  outward 
similitude  to  life.  Tombs  have  been  opened,  and  kings 
found  therein  clothed  in  their  royal  robes,  stern  and 
stately,  the  sceptre  in  their  cold  hands,  and  no  trace  of 
the  grave  and  its  corruption  visible  upon  them.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  breath  of  the  upper  air  and  the  finger 
of  light  touch  them. than  they  crumbled  away,  silently 
and  rapidly,  and  dust  returned  to  dust  again.  Thus, 
buried  in  the  chill  dark  tomb  of  his  seclusion,  Don  Juan 
might  have  lived  for  years— if  life  it  could  be  called — 
or,  at  least  he  might  have  lingered  on  in  the  outward 
similitude  of  life.  But  Carlos  brought  in  light  and  air 
upon  him.  His  mind  and  heart  levived;  and,  just  in 
proportion,  his  physical  nature  sank.  It  proved  too 
weak  to  bear  these  powerful  influences.    He  was  dying. 

Tender  and  thoughtful  as  a  woman,  Carlos,  who  him- 
self knew  so  well  all  the  bitterness  of  unpitied  pain  and 
sickness,  ministered  to  his  father's  wants.  But  he  did 
not  request  their  gaolers  to  afford  him  any  medical  aid, 
though,  had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  readily 
granted. 

He  had  good  reason  for  seeking  no  help  from  man. 
The  daily  penance  was  neglected  now;  the  rosary  lay 
untold;  and  never  again  would  "Ave  Maria  Sanctis- 
sima"  pass  the  lips  of  Don  Juan  Alvarez.  Therefore 
it  was  that  Carlos,  after  much  thought  and  prayer,  said 
quietly  to  him  one  day^  '<  My  &ther,  are  you  afraid  to 


lie  here,  iu  God's  hands,  and  in  his  alone,  and  to  take 
whatever  he  pleases  to  send  us  ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid." 

«  Do  you  desire  any  help  they  can  give,  either  for 
your  soul  or  for  your  body  ? " 

"No,**  said  the  Conde  de  Nuera,  with  something 
like  the  spirit  of  other  days.  "  I  would  not  confess  to 
them ;  for  Christ  is  my  only  priest  now.  And  they 
should  not  anoint  me  while  I  retained  my  conscious- 
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ness. 

A  look  of  resolution,  strange  to  see,  passed  over  the 
gentle  face  of  Carlos.  "  It  is  well  said,  my  father,"  he 
responded.  "  And,  God  helping  me,  I  will  let  no  nian 
trouble  you." 

"  My  son,"  said  Don  Juan  one  evening,  as  Carlos  sat 
beside  him  in  the  twilight,  "  I  pray  you  tell  me  a  little 
more  of  those  who  learned  to.  love  the  trutli  since  I 
walked  amongst  men.  For  I  would  fain  be  able  to  re- 
cognize them  when  we  meet  in  heaven." 

Then  Carlos  told  him,  not  indeed  for  the  first  time, 
but  more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  stoiy  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Spain.  Almost  every  name  that 
he  mentioned  has  come  down  to  us  surroiuded  by  the 
mournful  halo  of  martyr  glory.  With  special  reveren- 
tial love,  he  told  of  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  of  Losada,  of 
D'Arellanoy  and  of  the  heroic  Juliano  Hernandez,  who, 
as  he  believed,  was  still  waiting  for  his  crown.  "  For 
him,"  he  said,  "  I  pray  even  yet ;  for  the  others  I  can 
only  thank  God.  Surely,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  God  will  remember  the  land  for  which  these,  his  faith- 
ful martyrs,  prayed  and  toiled  and  sufiered !  Surely 
he  will  hear  their  voices,  that  cry  under  the  altar,  not 
for  vengeance,  but  for  forgiveness  and  mercy;  and  one 
day  he  will  return  and  repent,  and  leave  a  blessing  be- 
hind him!" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  dying  man  despondin^^y. 
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"  The  Spains  have  had  tlteir  offer  of  God's  truth,  and 
bare  rejected  it  What  is  there  that  is  said,  somewhere 
in  the  Scriptures,  about  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  V* 

Carlos  repeated  the  solemn  words,  "  *  Though  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  they  shall  deliver  neither  son  nor  daughter;  they 
shall  but  deliver  their  own  souls  by  theu:  righteousness.' 
Do  you  fear  that  such  a  terrible  doom  has  gone  forth 
over  our  land,  my  father?  I  dare  to  hope  other- 
wise. Fi>r  it  is  not  the  Spains  that  have  rejected  the 
tnith.    It  is  the  Inquisition  that  is  cnishing  it  out." 

''But  the  Spains  must  answer  for  its  deeds,  since 
they  consent  to  them.  They  heed  not.  There  are 
brave  men  enough,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,"  said 
the  soldier  of  former  days,  with  a  momentary  return  to 
old  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 

*'  Yet  God  may  give  our  land  another  trial,"  Carlos 
continued.  '*  His  truth  is  sometimes  offered  twice  to 
individuals,  why  not  to  nations  ?" 

"True;  it  was  offered  twice  to  roe,  praised  be  his 
name."  After  an  interval  of  silence,  he  resumed,  *'  My 
son  always  speaks  of  others,  never  of  himself.  Not  yet 
have  I  learned  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  receive  the 
Word  of  God  so  readily  from  Juliano." 

Then  in  the  dark,  with  his  father's  hand  in  his,  Car- 
los told,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  the  tnie  story  of  his 
life. 

Before  he  had  gone  far,  Don  Juan  started,  half  raised 
himself,  and  exclaimed  in  surprise, ''  What,  and  you ! 
^you  too— once  loved  ? " 

"  Ay  ;  and  bitter  as  the  pain  has  been,  I  am  glad  now 
of  all  except  the  sin.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  tasted 
earth*s  very  best  and  sweetest ;  that  I  know  how  the 
wine  is  red  and  gives  its  colour  in  the  cup  of  life  he 
honours  me  to  put  aside  for  him."  His  voice  was  low 
and  full  of  feeling  as  he  said  this.  Presently  he  re- 
sumed. "  But  the  sin,  my  father !  Especially  my 
treachery  in  heart  to  Juan ;  that  rankled  long  and 
stung  deeply.  Juan,  my  brave,  generous  brother,  who 
would  have  struck  down  any  man  who  dared  to  hint 
that  I  could  do,  or  think,  aught  dishonourable!  He 
never  knew  it ;  and  had  he  known  it,  he  would  have 
forgiven  me ;  but  I  could  not  forgive  myseH  I  do  not 
think  the  self-scorn  passed  away  until— Ma^  which  hap- 
pened after  I  had  been  nigh  a  year  in  prison.  0  my 
father,  if  God  had  not  interposed  to  save  me  by  with- 
holding me  from  that  crime,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
ray  life  might  have  been.  I  am  persuaded  I  should 
have  sunk  lower,  lower,  and  ever  lower.  Perhaps,  even, 
I  might  have  ended  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
the  awful  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  oppressors  and  per- 
secutors of  the  saints." 

''Nay,"  said  Don  Juan,  "that  would  never  have 
been  possible  to  thee,  Carlos.  But  there  is  a  question 
I  have  often  longed  to  ask  thee.  Does  Juan,  my  Juan 
Rodrigo,  know  and  love  the  Word  of  God  ?" 

He  had  asked  that  question  before ;  but  Carlos  had 
contrived^  with  tact  and  gentleness,  to  evade  the  answer. 


Up  to  this  hour  he  had  not  dared  to  tell  his  father  the 
truth  upon  this  important  subject  Besides  the  ter- 
rible risk  that  in  some  moment  of  fear  or  forgetfulness 
the  prior  or  his  agents  might  draw  an  incautious  word 
from  the  old  roan*s  lips,  there  was  a  haunting  dread  of 
listeners  at  keyholes,  or  secret  apertures,  quite  natural 
in  one  who  knew  the  customs  of  the  Holy  Office.  But 
now  he  bent  down  close  to  the  dying  roan,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  a  long  earnest  whisper. 

"Thank  God!"  murmured  Don  Juan.  "  I  would 
have  no  earthly  wish  unsatisfied  now— if  only  y<m  were 
safe.  But  still,"  he  added,  "  it  seemeth  somewhat 
hard  to  me  that  Juan  should  have  aUy  and  you  no- 
thing." 

"I  nothing r*  Carlos  exclaimed;  and  had  not  the 
room  been  in  darkness,  his  father  would  have  seen  that 
his  eye  kindled,  and  his  whole  countenance  lighted  up. 
"  My  father,  mine  has  been  the  best  lot,  even  for  earth. 
Were  it  to  do  again,  I  would  not  chaDge  the  last  two 
years  for  the  deepest  love,  the  brightest  hope,  the 
fairest  joy  life  has  to  offer.  For  the  Lord  himself  has 
been  the  portion  of  my  cup,  my  inheritance  in  the  land 
of  the  living." 

After  a  silence,  he  continued,—"  Moreover,  and  be- 
side all,  I  have  thee,  my  father.  Therefore  to  me  it  is 
a  joy  to  think  that  my  beloved  brother  has  also  some- 
thing precious.  How  he  loved  her !  But  the  strangest 
thing  of  all,  as  I  ponder  over  it  now,  is  the  fulfilment  ot 
our  childhood*Glfiream.  And  in  me,  the  weak  one  who 
deserved  nothing,  not  in  Juan  the  hero  who  deserved 
everything.  It  is  the  lame  who  has  taken  the  prey. 
It  is  the  weak  and  timid  Carlos  who  has  found  our 
father." 

"  Weak— timid  ?"  said  Don  Juan,  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile.  "  I  marvel  who  ever  joined  such  words 
with  the  name  of  my  heroic  son.— Carlos,  have  we  any 
wine  ?" 

"  Abundance,  my  father,"  answered  Carlos,  who  care- 
fully treasured  for  his  father's  use  all  that  was  furnished 
for  both  of  them.  Having  given  him  a  little,  he  asked, 
"  Do  you  feel  pain  to-night  ?" 

"  No — no  pain.    Only  weary ;  always  weaiy." 

"  I  think  my  beloved  father  will  soon  be  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest " — "  and  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,"  he  added  mentally,  not  aloud. 

He  would  fain  have  dropped  the  conversation  then, 
fearing  to  exhaust  his  father's  strength.  But  the  sick 
man's  restlessness  was  soothed  by  his  talk.  Ere  long 
he  questioned,  "  Is  it  not  near  Christmas  now  ?" 

Well  did  Carlos  know  that  it  was  ;  an  1  keenly  did 
he  dread  the  return  of  the  season  which  ought  to  bring 
"  l)eaoe  upon  earth."  For  it  would  certainly  bring  the 
prisoners  a  visit ;  and  almost  certainly  there  would  be 
the  offer  of  special  privileges  to  the  penitent,  perhaps 
sacramental  consolation,  perhaps  permission  to  hear 
mass.  He  shuddered  to  think  what  a  refusal  to  avail 
himself  of  these  indulgences  might  entail.  And  onco 
and  again  did  he  breathe  the  fervent  prayer,  that 
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Trhatever  came  upon  him,  neither  violence,  insult,  nor 
reproach  might  be  allowed  to  touch  bis  father. 

Moreover,  amongst  the  great  festivities  of  the  season, 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  a  solemn  Auto-da-f4  might 
find  place.  Bat  this  was  a  secret  inner  thought,  not 
often  put  into  words  even  to  himselt  Only,  if  it  were 
Ood's  will  to  call  his  father  first ! 

'*  It  is  December,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Don  Juan*s 
question  ;  "  but  I  have  lost  account  of  the  day.  It  may 
be  perhaps  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth.  Shall  I  recite 
the  evening  psalms  for  the  twelfth,  'Te  dioet  hym- 
ous»?" 

As  he  did  so  the  old  man  fell  asleep,  which  was  what 
he  desired.  Half  in  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  half  in 
weary  restlessness,  the  next  day  and  the  next  night 
wore  on.  Once  only  did  Don  Juan  speak  connect- 
edly. 

**  I  think  you  will  see  my  mother  soon,"  said  Carlos, 
as  he  bore  to  his  lips  wine  mingled  with  water. 

"  True,"  breathed  the  dying  man  ;  "  but  I  am  not 
thinking  of  that  now.    Far  better— I  shall  see  Christ." 

**  My  father,  are  you  still  in  peace,  resting  on  him  ?" 

"  In  perfect  peace." 

And  Carlos  said  no  more.  He  was  content ;  nay,  he 
was  exceeding  glad.  He  who  in  all  things  will  have 
the  pre-eminence,  had  indeed  taken  his  rightful  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  dying,  when  even  the  strong  earthly 
love  that  was  *^  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life "  had 
paled  before  tlie  love  of  him.  ^ 

And  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  when  the  day 
was  breaking,  he  sent  his  angel  to  loose  the  captive*s 
bonds.  So  gentle  was  the  touch  that  freed  him,  that 
lie  who  sat  holding  his  hand  in  his,  and  watching  his 
face  as  we  watch  the  last  conscious  looks  of  our  beloved, 
yet  knew  not  the  exact  moment  when  the  Deliverer 
came.  Carlos  never  said  "  He  is  going ! "  he  only 
said ''  He  is  gone !"  And  then  he  kissed  the  pale  lips 
and  closed  the  sightless  eyes— in  peace. 

None  ever  thanked  Qod  for  bringing  back  their  be- 
loved from  the  gates  of  the  grave  mere  fervently  than 
Carlos  thanked  bun  that  hour  for  so  gently  opening 
unto  his  those  gates  that  ^<  no  man  can  shut"  "  My 
father,  thy  rest  is  won !"  be  said,  as  he -gazed  on  the 
calm  and  noble  countenance.  **  They  cannot  touch  thee 
now.  Not  all  the  malice  of  men  or  of  fiends  can  give 
one  pang.  A  moment  since  so  fearfully  in  their  power; 
now  so  completely  beyond  it !  Thank  Qod !  thank 
God!" 

The  rain  was  over,  and  ere  long  the  sun  arose,  in  his 
royal  robes  of  crimson  and  purple  and  gold--to  the 
prisoner  from  the  dungeon  of  the  Triana  an  ever  fresh 
wonder  and  joy.  Tet  not  even  that  sight  coul(lwin  his 
eyes  to-day  from  the  deeper  beauty  of  the  stiU  and 
solemn  face  before  him.  And  as  the  soft  crimson  light 
fell  on  the  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  the  watcher  mur- 
mured, with  calm  thankfulness,—*' '  To  him  sun  and 
daylight  are  as  nothing,   for  he  sees  the  glory  of 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

TRIUMPH  AITP. 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! 
Am«D!  M)  let  it  be!" 

Mo^rTooniiT. 

Caxlos  was  still  sitting  beside  that  couch,  with  scarcely 
more  sense  of  time  tlian  if  he  had  been  already  where 
time  exists  no  longer,  wlien  the  door  of  his  ceil  was 
opened  to  admit  two  distinguished  visitors.  First 
came  the  prior ;  then  another  member  of  the  Table  of 
the  Inquisition. 

Carlos  rose  up  from  beside  his  dead,  and  said  calmly, 
addressing  the  prior,  '<  My  father  is  free ! " 

''How?  wliat  is  this?"  cried  Fray  Ricardo,  his 
brow  contracting  with  surprise. 

Carlos  stood  aside,  allowing  him  to  approach  and 
look.  With  real  concern  in  his  stem  oountenauce,  he 
stooped  for  a  few  moments  over  the  motionless  form. 
Then  he  asked,~ 

'*  But  why  was  I  not  summoned?  Who  was  with 
him  when  he  departed  ? " 

''  I, — his  son,"  said  Carlos. 

**  But  who  besides  thee  ?"  Then,  in  a  higher  key, 
and  with  more  hurried  intonation, — "  Who  gave  hiiu 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church  ? " 

"  He  did  not  receive  them,  my  lord,  for  he  did  uut 
desire  them.  He  said  that  Christ  was  his  priest ;  that 
he  would  not  confess ;  and  that  they  should  not  anoint 
him  while  he  retained  consciousness." 

The  Dominican's  face  grew  white  with  anger,  even  to 
thelip& 

"Licfrl"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "How 
darest  thou  tell  me  that  he  for  whom  I  watched,  and 
prayed,  and  toiled,  after  years  and  years  of  faithful 
penance,  has  gone  down  at  last,  unanointed  and  unas- 
soiled,  to  hell  with  Luther  and  Calvin  7 " 

''  I  tell  thee  that  he  has  gone  home  in  peace  to  bis 
Father's  house." 

*'  Blasphemer !  liar,  like  thy  father  the  devil !  But 
I  understand  all  now.  Thou,  in  thy  hatred  of  the  Faith, 
didst  refuse  to  summon  help— didst  let  his  spirit  pass 
without  the  aid  and  consolations  of  the  Churdi.  Mur- 
derer of  his  soul— thy  father's  soul !  Not  content  even 
with  that,  thou  canst  stand  there  and  slander  his 
memory,  bidding  us  believe  that  he  died  in  heresy ! 
But  that,  at  least,  b  false— false  as  thine  own  accuned 
creed  1" 

<<  It  is  true ;  and  you  believe  it,"  said  Carlos,  in 
calm,  clear,  quiet  tones,  that  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  Dominican's  outburst  of  unwonted  rage. 

And  the  prior  did  believe  it— there  was  the  sharpest 
sting.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  condemned 
heretic  was  incapable  of  ftdsehood :  on  a  matter  of  fact 
he  would  have  received  his  testimony  more  readily  than 
that  of  the  stately  <*  Lord  Inquisitor"  now  standing  by 
his  side.  In  the  momentary  pause  that  followed,  that 
personage  came  forward  and  looked  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead. 
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"  If  there  be  really  auy  proof  that  he  died  in  heresy,** 
he  said,  '^  he  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office  provided  for  such  cases." 

Carlos  smiled-^smiled  io  calm  triiunph. 

'^  Yoa  cannot  hart  him  now/'  he  said.  **  Look  tbere^ 
senor.  The  King  immortal,  invisible,  has  set  his  own 
signet  upon  that  brow,  thai  the  decree  may  not  be  r^ 
versed  nor  the  purpose  changed  concerning  him.** 

And  the  peace  of  the  deadfiuseseemed  to  have  passed 
into  the  living  Csce  that  had  gazed  on  it  so  long^  Carlos 
was  as  veally  beyond  the  power  of  his  enemies  as  his 
father  was  that  hour.  They  felt  it ;  or  at  least  one  of 
them  did.  As  for  the  other,  his  strong  heart  was  torn 
with  rage  and  sorrow:  sorrow  fbr  the  penitent,  whom 
he  truly  loved,  and  whom  be  now  believed,  after  all  his 
prayers  and  efforts,  a  lost  sonl;  rage  against  the  obsti* 
nate  heretic,  whom  he  had  sought  to  befriend,  and  who 
liad  repaid  bis  kindness  by  snatching  his  convert  from 
his  grasp  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and  plunging  him 
into  hell. 

^  I  will  not  believe  it,"  he  reiterated,  with  pale  lips, 
and  eyes  that  gleamed  beneath  his  cowl  like  coals  of 
fire.  Then,  softening  a  little  as  he  turned  to  the  dead 
— ''  Would  that  those  silent  lips  could  utter,  were  it 
only  one  word,  to  say  that  death  found  thee  true  to  the 
Catholic  faith  !-*Kot  one  word !  So  end  the  hopes  of 
year&  But  at  least  thy  betrayer  shall  be  with  thee 
amongst  the  dead  toHuorrow. -*  Heretic ! "  he  said, 
turning  fiercely  to  Carlos,  "  we  are  here  to  announce 
thy  doom.  I  came,  with  a  heart  full  of  pity  and  re- 
lenting, to  offer  counsel  and  comfort,  and  such  mercy 
r.s  Holy  Church  still  keeps  for  those  who  return  to  her 
l)osom  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  now,  I  despair  of 
thee.  Professed,  impenitent,  dogmatizing  heretic,  go 
thine  own  way  to  everlasting  fire ! " 

"  To-morrow !  Did  you  say  to-morrow  ? "  asked 
Carlos,  standing  motionksss,  as  one  lost  in  thought. 

The  other  Inqoisitor  took  up  the  word. 

**It  IS  true,"  he  said.  "To-morrow  the  Church 
offers  to  Qod  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  a  solemn  Act  of 
Faith.  And  we  oome  to  announce  to  fhae  thy  sentence, 
well  merited  and  long  delayed— to  be  relaxed  to  the 
secular  arm  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  But  if  even  yet 
thou  wilt  repent,  and,  confessing  and  deploring  thy 
f^ins,  supplicate  restoration  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
^he  will  so  effectually  intercede  for  thee  with  the  civil 
magistrate  that  the  doom  of  fire  will  be  exchanged  for 
the  milder  punishment  of  death  by  strangfling." 

Something  like  a  fiiint  smile  played  round  the  lips  of 
Carlos ;  but  he  only  repeated,  '*  To-morrow !" 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  said  the  Inquisitor,  promptly ;  for  he 
was  a  man  who  knew  his  business  welL  He  had  come 
there  to  improve  the  occasion ;  and  be  meant  to  do  it 
*'  No  doubt  it  seems  to  thee  a  sudden  blow,  and  but  a 
brief  space  left  thee  for  pxeparation.  But,  at  the  best, 
our  life  here  is  only  a  span ;  '  Man  that  is  bom  of  a 
woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of 
misery.' " 


Carlos  did  not  look  as  if  he  heard ;  he  still  stood  lost 
in  thought,  his  bead  sunk  upon  his  breaat  But  in 
another  moment  he  raised  it  suddenly. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  be  with-  Christ  in  glory ! "  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  countenance  as  radiant  as  if  that 
glory  were  already  reflected  there. 

Some  faint  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  tooched  the 
Inquisitoi^s  heart,  and  silenced  him  for  an  instant. 
Then,  recovering  himself,  and  falling  back  for  help 
upon  wonted  words  of  course,  be  said,— 

^'  I  entreat  of  yon  to  think  of  your  soul" 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  long  ago.  I  have  given  it  into 
the  safe  keeping  of  Christ  my  Lord.  Therefore  I  think 
no  more  of  it ;  I  only  think  of  bun." 

"^  But  hare  yoa  no  fear  of  the  anguish— the  doom  of 
fire?" 

''  I  have  no  fear,"  Carlos  answered.  And  this  was  a 
great  mystery,  even  to  himself.  "Christ*s  hand  will 
either  lift  me  over  it  or  sustain  me  through  it ;  which, 
I  know  not  yet    And  I  am  not  careful ;  he  will  care." 

"Men  of  noble  lineage,  such  as  you  are — of  high 
honour  and  stainless  name,  such  as  you  trere,"  said  the 
Inquisitor,  ^  ofttimes  dread  shame  more  than  agony. 
You,  who  were  called  Alvarez  de  Menaya,  what  think 
y(m  of  the  infamy,  the  loathing  of  all  men,  the  scorn 
and  mockery  of  the  lowest  rabble— the  zamarca,  tlie 
ouTOza?" 

"I  shall  joyfully  go  forth  with  Him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach." 

^And  stand  at  the  stake  beside  a  vile  caitiff,  a 
miserable  muleteer,  convicted  of  the  same  crimes  ? " 

"  A  muleteer?  Juliano  Hernandez  ? "  Carlos  ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

«  The  same."' 

A  softer  light  played  over  the  features  of  Carlos. 
Then  he  should  see  that  face  once  more— perhaps  even 
grasp  that  hand!  Truly  Qod  was  giving  him  every- 
thing he  desired  of  him.    He  said, — 

"  I  am  glad  to  stand,  here  to  the  last,  at  the  side  of 
that  fjuthfixl  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  For  when 
we  go  in  there  together,  I  dare  not  hope  to  be  so 
highly  honoured  as  to  take  a  place  beside  hinL" 

At  this  point  the  prior  broke  in.  "  Senor  and  my 
brother,  your  words  are  wasted.  He  is  given  over  to 
the  power  of  the  evil  one;  Let  us  leave  him."  And 
drawing  his  mantle  round  him,  he  turned  to  go,  with- 
out looking  again  towards  Carios. 

But  Carios  came  forward.  "  Pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  I 
have  a  few  words  yet  to  say  to  you ;"  and,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  detain  him,  he  unconsciously  touched 
his  arm  with  it 

The  prior  flung  it  off  with  a  gesture  of  angry  scorn. 
There  was  contamination  in  that  touch.  "  I  have  heard 
too  many  words  from  your  lips  already,"  he  said. 

''To-morrow  night  my  lips  will  be  dust,  my  voice 
silent  for  ever.  80  you  may  well  bear  with  me  for  a 
little  while  to-day." 

"  Speak  then ;  but  be  brief." 
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"  It  gives  me  the  last  pang  I  think  to  know  on  earth, 
to  part  thus  from  you ;  for  you  have  shown  me  true 
kindness.  I  owe  you,  not  forgiveness  as  an  enemy,  hut 
gratitude  as  a  sincere  though  mistaken  friend.  I  shall 
pray  for  you—" 

"  An  impenitent  heretic's  prayers—" 

**  Will  do  my  lord  the  prior  no  harm;  and  there  may 
come  a  day  when  he  will  not  be  sorry  he  had  them." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  "  Have  yon  anything  else 
to  say  ?"  asked  the  prior  rather  more  gently. 

"  Only  one  word,  senor."  He  turned  and  looked  at 
the  dead.  "  I  know  you  loved  him  well  Yon  will  deal 
gently  with  his  dust,  will  you  not?  A  grave  is  not 
much  to  ask  for  him.    Tou  will  give  it ;  I  trust  you." 

The  stem  set  face  relaxed  a  little  before  that  plead- 
ing look.  **  It  is  you  who  have  sought  to  rob  him  of  a 
grave,"  said  the  prior—*'  you  who  have  defamed  him  of 
heresy.  But  your  testimony  is  invalid;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  believe  you  not." 

With  this  declaration  of  purely  official  disbelief,  he  left 
the  room. 

His  colleague  lingered  a  moment.  "  Tou  plead  for 
the  senseless  dust  that  can  neither  feel  nor  suffer,"  he 
said;  ''you  can  pity  that  How  is  it  you  cannot  pity 
yourself?" 

"  That  which  you  destroy  to-morrow  is  not  myself. 
It  is  only  my  garment,  my  tent.  Yet  even  over  that 
Christ  watches.  He  can  raise  it  glorious  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Quemadero  as  easily  as  from  the  church 
where  the  bones  of  my  fathers  sleep.  For  I  am  his, 
soul  and  body— the  purchase  of  his  blood.  And  why 
should  it  be  a  marvel  in  your  eyes  that  I  rejoice  to  give 
my  life  for  him  who  gave  his  own  for  me  ?" 

"  God  grant  thee  even  yet  to  die  in  his  grace  !"  an- 
swered the  Inquisitor,  somewhat  moved.  "  I  do  not 
despair  of  thee.  I  will  pray  for  thee,  and  visit  thee 
again  to-night"  So  saying,  he  hastened  after  the 
prior. 

For  a  season  Carlos  sat  motionless,  his  soul  filled  to 
overflowing  with  a  calm,  deep  tide  of  awed  and  wonder- 
ing joy.  No  room  was  there  for  any  thought  save  one— 
"  I  shall  see  His  face ;  I  shall  be  with  Him  for  ever." 
Over  the  Thing  that  lay  between  he  could  spring  as 
joyously  as  a  child  might  leap  across  a  brook  to  reach 
his  father's  outstretched  hand. 

At  length  Ids  eye  fell,  perhaps  by  accident,  on  the 
little  writing-book  which  lay  near.  He  drew  it  towards 
him,  and  having  found  out  the  place  where  the  last 
entry  was  made,  wrote  rapidly  beneath  it, — 

"  To  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.  My 
beloved  father  is  gone  to  him  in  peace  to-day.  I  too  go 
in  peace,  though  by  a  rougher  path,  to-morrow.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 
"  Cablos  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  t  Msvaya." 

And  with  a  strange  consciousness  that  he  had  now 


signed  his  name  for  the  last  time,  he  carefully  aflSxed 
to  it  his  own  especial  "  rubrica,"  or  sign-mamud. 

Then  came  one  thought  of  earth— only  one— the  last. 
"  Qod,  in  his  great  mercy,  grant  that  my  brother  may 
be  fax  away  !  I  would  not  that  he  saw  my  face  to- 
morrow. For  the  pain  and  the  shame  can  be  seen  of 
all;  whQe  that  which  changes  them  to  glory  no  man 
knoweth,  save  he  that  reoeiveth  it  But,  wherever  thoa 
art,  God  bless  thee,  my  Buy ! "  And  drawing  the  book 
towards  him  again,  he  added,  as  if  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, to  what  he  had  already  written, ''  God  bkss  tbee, 
my  Ruy !" 

Soon  afterwards  the  Alguazils  arrived  to  conduct  him 
back  to  the  Triana.  Then,  turning  to  his  dead  onoe 
more,  he  kissed  the  pale  forehead,  saying, ''  Farewell, 
for  a  little  while.  Thou  didst  never  taste  death ;  nor 
shall  I.  Instead  of  thee  and  me,  Christ  drank  that 
cup." 

And  then,  for  the  second  time,  the  gate  of  the  Triaoi 
opened  to  receive  Don  Carlos  Alvarez.  At  sunrise  next 
morning  its  gloomy  portals  were  unlocked,  and  he,  with 
others,  passed  forth  from  beneath  their  shadow.  Not 
to  return  again  to  that  dark  prison,  there  to  linger  oat 
the  slow  and  solitary  hours  of  grief  and  pun.  His  war- 
fare was  accomplished,  his  victory  was  won.  Long 
before  the  sun  had  arisen  again  upon  the  weaiy  blood- 
stained earth,  a  brighter  sun  arose  for  him  who  bad 
done  with  earth.  All  his  desire  was  granted,  all  his 
longings  were  fulfilled.  He  saw  the  face  of  Christy  and 
he  was  with  him  for  ever 


CHAPTER  XLYL 

IS  IT  TOO  LATE  ? 

"  Death  upon  his  faoe 
Ib  rather  shine  than  shade ; 
A  tender  shine  by  looks  belored  made : 
He  seemeth  dying  in  a  quiet  place." 

£.  B.  Bbowviko. 

The  mountain-snow  lay  white  around  the  old  castle  of 
Nuera;  but  within  there  was  light  and  wannth.  Joy 
and  gladness  were  there  also,  *' thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  melody ;"  for  Donna  Beatiiz,  graver  and  paler 
than  of  old,  and  with  the  brilliant  lustre  of  her  dark 
eyes  subdued  to  a  kind  of  dewy  softness,  was  singing  a 
cradle-song  beside  the  cot  where  her  first-born  slept 

The  babe  had  just  been  baptized  by  Fray  Sebastian. 
With  a  pleading  wistful  look  had  Dolores  asked  her 
lord,  the  day  before,  what  name  he  wished  his  son  to 
bear.  But  he  only  answered,  "  The  heir  of  our  hoose 
always  bears  the  name  of  Juan."  Another  name  was 
far  dearer  to  memory ;  but  not  yet  could  he  aocostom 
his  lips  to  utter  it,  or  his  ear  to  bear  the  Bound. 

Now  he  came  slowly  into  the  room,  holding  io  his 
hand  an  unsealed  letter.  Donna  Beatrix  looked  np. 
"  He  sleeps,"  she  said. 

"  Then  let  him  sleep  on,  senora  mia.** 

"  But  will  you  not  look  ?    See  how  pretty  he  is ! 
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How  he  smiles  in  his  sleep !  And  those  dear  small 
hands-" 

"  Have  their  share  in  dragging  me  further  than  you 
wot  of,  my  Beatriz." 

"  Nay;  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  Do  not  be  grave  and 
sad  to-day — not  to-day,  Don  Juan." 

'^  My  beloved,  God  knows  I  would  not  cloud  thy  brow 
with  a  single  care  if  I  could  help  it  Nor  am  I  sad. 
Only  we  must  think.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  (and  very  gracious  and  condescending  too),  in- 
viting me  to  take  my  place  once  more  in  His  Catholic 
Majesty's  army." 

*'  But  you  will  not  go  ?  We  are  so  happy  together 
here." 

*'  My  Beatriz,  I  dare  not  go.  I  would  have  to  fight" 
— (here  he  broke  off,  and  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  the 
room,  from  the  habit  of  dreading  listeners)—"  I  would 
have  to  fight  against  those  whose  cause  is  just  the 
sause  I  hold  dearest  upon  earth.  I  would  have  to  deny 
my  faith  by  the  deeds  of  every  day.  But  yet,  how  to 
refuse  and  not  stand  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the 
\vorld,  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  I  know  not." 

"  No  dishonour  could  ever  touch  thee,  my  brave  and 
noble  Juan." 

Don  Juan*s  brow  relaxed  a  little.  "  But  that  men 
should  even  think  it  did,  is  what  I  could  not  bear,"  he 
said.  "  Besides  "—and  he  drew  nearer  the  cradle,  and 
looked  fondly  down  at  the  little  sleeper — "  it  does  not 
seem  to  roe,  my  Beatriz,  that  I  dare  bring  up  this  child 
God  has  given  me  to  the  bitter  heritage  of  a  slave." 

*<  A  slave !"  repeated  Donna  Beatriz,  ahnost  with  a 
cry.  "  Now  Heaven  help  us,  Don  Juan ;  are  you  mad.? 
Yon,  of  noblest  lineage— you,  Alvarez  de  Menaya— to 
call  your  own  first-born  a  slave !" 

"  I  call  any  one  a  slave  who  dares  not  speak  out  what 
he  thinks,  and  act  out  what  he  believes,"  returned  Don 
Juan  sadly. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  you  would  do  then  ?" 

''  Would  to  God  that  I  knew !  But  the  future  is  all 
dark  to  me.    I  see  not  a  single  step  before  me." 

"  Then,  amigo  mio,  do  not  look  before  you.  Let  the 
future  alone,  and  enjoy  the  present,  as  I  do." 

''  Truly  that  baby  face  would  charm  many  a  care 
away,"  said  Juan,  with  another  fond  glance  at  the 
sleeping  child.  "  But  a  man  must  look  before  him,  and 
a  Christian  man  must  ask  what  God  would  have  him  to 
do.  Moreover,  this  letter  of  the  duke  demands  an 
answer,  Yea  or  Nay." 

''  Sehor  Don  Juan,  I  desire  to  speak  with  your  Excel- 
lency," said  the  voice  of  Dolores  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  Dolores." 

"  Nay,  senor,  I  want  you  here."  This  peremptory 
sharpness  was  very  unlike  the  wonted  manner  of  Do- 
lores. 

Don  Juan  came  forth  immediately.  Dolores  signed 
to  him  to  shut  the  door.  Then,  not  till  then,  she  be- 
gan— "  Sefior  Don  Juan,  two  brethren  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  have  come  from  Seville,  and  are  now  in  the  village." 
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"  What  then  ?  Surely  you  do  not  fear  that  they 
suspect  anything  with  re(;ard  to  us?"  asked  Juan,  in 
some  alarm. 

''  No ;  but  they  have  brought  tidings." 

"  You  tremble,  Dolores.  You  are  ill.  Speak— what 
is  it  ?" 

"  They  have  brought  tidings  of  a  great  Act  of  Faith, 
to  be  held  at  Seville,  upon  a  day  not  yet  fixed  when 
they  left  the  city,  but  towards  the  end  of  this  month." 

For  a  moment  the  two  stood  silent,  gazing  in  each 
other's  faces.  Then  Dolores  said,  in  an  eager  breathless 
whisper,  "  You  will  go,  senor  ?" 

Juan  shook  his  head.  "  What  you  are  thinking  of, 
Dolores,  is  a  dream— a  vain,  wild  dream.  Long  since, 
I  doubt  not,  he  rests  with  God." 

"  But  if  we  had  the  proof  of  it,  rest  might  come  to 
us,"  said  Dolores,  large  tears  gathering  slowly  in  her 
eyes. 

*'It  is  true,"  Juan  mused;  "they  may  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  dust" 

"  And  for  the  assurance  that  woidd  give  that  nothing 
more  was  left  them,  I,  a  poor  woman,  would  joyfully 
walk  barefoot  from  this  to  Seville  and  back  again." 

Juan  hesitated  no  longer,  "/^o,"  he  said.  "Dolores, 
seek  Fray  Sebastian,  and  send  him  to  me  at  once.  Bid 
Joige  be  ready  with  the  horses  to  start  to-morrow  at 
daybreak.  Meanwhile,  I  will  prepare  Donna  Beatriz  for 
my  sudden  departiure." 

Of  that  hurried  winter  journey,  Don  Juan  was  never 
afterwards  heard  to  speak.  No  one  of  its  incidents 
seemed  to  have  made  the  slightest  impression  on  his 
mind,  or  even  to  have  been  remembered  by  him. 

But  at  last  he  drew  near  Seville.  It  was  lat«  in  the 
evening,  however,  and  he  had  told  his  attendant  they 
should  spend  the  night  at  a  village  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  theur  destmation. 

Suddenly  Jorge  cried  out,—"  Look  there,  senor,  the 
city  is  on  fire !" 

Don  Juan  looked.  A  lurid  crimson  glow  paled  the 
stars  in  the  southern  sky.  With  a  shudder  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  veiled  his  face  from  the  awful  sight. 

"That  fire  is  wUhcut  the  gatt^^  he  said  at  last 
"  Pray  for  the  souls  that  are  passing  in  anguish  now." 

Noble,  heroic  souls!  Probably  Juliano  Hernandez, 
possibly  Fray  Constantino,  was  amongst  them.  These 
were  the  only  names  that  occurred  to  Don  Juan's  mind, 
or  were  breathed  in  his  fervent,  agitated  prayer. 

"Yonder  is  the  posada,  senor,"  said  the  attendant 
presently. 

"Nay,  Jorge,  we  will  ride  on.  There  will  be  no 
sleepers  in  Seville  to-night" 

"  But,  senor,"  remonstrated  the  servant,  "  the  horses 
are  weary.    We  have  travelled  far  to-day  already." 

"Let  them  rest  afterwards,"  said  Juan  briefly. 
Motion,  just  then,  was  an  absolute  neceasity  to  him. 
He  could  not  have  rested  anywhere,  within  sight  of 
that  awful  glare. 
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Two  hours  aiterwajrds  he  drew  the  rein  of  his  weaiy 
steed  before  the  boose  of  his  cousin  Donna  Inez.  He 
had  no  scrapie  in  asking  for  admission  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  as  he  knew  that,  und^  the  drenmstances, 
the  household  would  not  fail  to  be  astir.  His  summons 
was  speedily  answered^  and  he  was  conducted  to  a  hall 
opening  on  the  patio. 

Thither,  after  a  brief  interval,  came  Juanita,  bearing 
a  lamp  in  her  hand^  which  she  set  down  on  the  table. 
*^  My  lady  will  see  your  Excellency  presently,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  shy,  fHghtened  air,  which  was  very  unlike 
her,  but  which  Juan  was  too  preoccupied  to  notice. 
''But  she  is  much  indisposed.  My  lord  was  obliged 
to  accompany  her  home  from  the  Act  of  Faith  before  it 
was  half  over." 

Juan  expressed  the  concern  he  felt,  and  desired  that 
she  would  not  incommode  henelf  upon  his  account 
Perhaps  Don  Garcia,  if  he  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest, 
would  converse  with  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"My  lady  said  she  must  speak  with  you  herself," 
answered  Juanita,  as  she  left  the  room. 

After  a  considerable  time  Donna  Inez  appeared.  In 
that  southern  climate  youth  and  beauty  fade  quickly; 
nnd  yet  Juan  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  changed, 
worn,  haggard  fsoe  that  gazed  on  him  now.  There  was 
no  pomp  of  apparel  to  carry  off  the  impression.  Donna 
Inez  wore  a  loose  dark  dressing-robe;  and  a  hasty  care- 
less hand  seemed  to  have  untwined  the  usual  ornaments 
from  her  black  hair.  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  one 
who  lias  wept  for  hours,  and  tiien  only  ceased  for  very 
weariness. 

She  stretched  out  both  her  hands  to  Juan,— "0  Don 
Juan,  I  never  meant  it  1  I  never  meant  it ! " 

'*  Seiiora  and  my  consin,  I  have  but  just  arrived  here. 
I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Juan,  rising  to  greet 
her. 

"  Santa  Maria !    Then  you  know  not !—  Horrible ! " 

She  sank  into  a  seat  Juan  stood  gazing  at  her 
«agerly,  almost  wildly.  **  Yes;  I  understand  all  now," 
he  said  at  last    ^  I  suspected  it." 

He  saw  in  imagination  a  black  chest,  with  a  fittle 
lifeless  dust  irithin  it;  a  rude  shapeless  figure,  robed  in 
the  hideous  zamarra,  and  bearing  in  large  letters  the 
venerated  name,  '^Alvanz  de  SantiUanos  y  Menaya." 
While  the  saw  a  living  foce,  that  would  never  cease  to 
haunt  her  memoiy  until  death  shadowed  all  things. 

"  Let  me  speak,"  she  gasped;  <' and  I  will  try  to  be 
calm.  I  did  not  wish  to  go.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
last  Auto,  you  remember,  that  my  poor  brother  died, 

and  altogether But  Don  Garcia  insisted.    He  siud 

everybody  would  talk,  and  especially  when  the  taint 
had  touched  our  own  bouse.  Besides,  Donna  Juana  de 
Bohorques,  who  died  in  prison,  was  to  be  publicly 
<ieclared  innocent,  and  her  property  restored  to  her 
heirs.  Out  of  regard  to  the  fiunily,  it  was  thought  we 
ought  to  be  present  0  Don  Juan,  if  I  had  but  known ! 
I  would  rather  have  put  on  a  sanbenito  myself  than 
have  gone  there.    God  grant  it  did  not  hurt  him !" 


^  How  could  it  possibly  hurt  him,  my  tende^hearted 
cousin?" 

^  Hush !    Let  me  go  on  now,  while  I  can  speak  of  it; 
or  I  shall  never,  never  tell  yon.    And  I  must   Bt 

would  have  wished ^Well,  we  were  seated  m  what 

they  called  good  placea— very  near  the  condemned;  in 
fiict,  the  scaffold  oppoaite  was  plain  to  us  as  you  are  to 
me  now.  But  that  last  time,  and  Donna  Maria's  look, 
and  Dr.  Cristobal's,  haunted  me,  so  that  I  did  not  dare 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  where  ikey  sat;-— not  until  long  alter 
the  mass  had  begun.  And  I  knew  besides  there  were 
so  many  women  there — eight  on  that  dreadful  top  bench, 
doomed  to  die.  But  at  last  a  lady  who  sat  near  me  bade 
me  look  at  one  of  the  relaxed,  a  little  man,  who  was 
pomting  upwards  and  making  signs  to  his  companions 
to  encourage  them.  'Do  not  look,  seiiora,'  said  Don 
Gargia,  quickly— but  too  late.  0  Don  Juan,  I  saw  his 
face!" 

'<  His  LiTiKO  fiMe  ?  Not  his  living  face  ?"  cried  Joan, 
with  a  shudder  that  convulsed  his  strong  frame  from 
head  to  foot  And  the  Name— the  one  awful  Name 
that  rises  to  all  human  lips  in  moments  of  supreme 
emotion—broke  from  his  in  a  wail  of  anguish. 

Donna  Inez  tried  to  speak ;  but  in  vain.  Thorooghly 
broken  down,  she  wept  and  sobbed  aloud.  Bat  the 
sight  of  the  rigid,  tearless  face  before  her  checked  her 
tears  at  last    She  gained  power  to  go  on,— 

^I  saw  him.  Worn  and  pale,  of  course;  yet  not 
changed  so  greatly  after  alL  The  same  dear,  kind, 
familiar  face  I  had  seen  last  in  this  room,  when  he 
caressed  and  played  with  my  child.  Not  sad,  not  as 
though  he  suffered.  Rather  as  though  he  had  suffered 
long  ago;  but  was  beyond  it  all,  even  then.  A  still, 
patient,  fearless  look,  eyes  that  saw  everything;  and 
yet  noting  seemed  to  trouble  him.  I  boie  it  until 
they  were  reading  the  sentences,  and  came  to  his. 
But  when  I  saw  the  Alguazil  strike  him — the  blow  that 
relaxed  to  the  secular  ann — I  could  endure  no  more. 
I  believe  I  cried  aloud.  But  in  &ct  I  know  not  what  I 
did.  I  know  nothing  more  till  Don  Garcia  and  my 
brother  Don  Manuel  were  carrying  me  through  the 
crowd." 

"No  word?  Was  there  no  word  spoken!"  asked 
Juan,  wildly. 

**No;  but  I  heard  some  one  near  me  say  that  be 
talked  with  that  muleteer  in  the  court  of  the  Triana, 
and  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  a  poor  woman  amongst 
the  penitents,  whom  they  called  Maria  Gonsalez." 

All  was  told  now.  Maddened  with  rage  and  anguish, 
Juan  rushed  from  tiie  room,  from  the  house;  and, 
without  being  conscious  of  any  setUed  purpose,  in  five 
minutes  found  himself  far  on  his  way  to  the  Dominican 
convent  adjoinmg  the  Triana. 

His  servant,  who  was  still  waiting  at  the  gate,  followed 
him  to  ask  for  orders,  and  with  diffienlty  overtook  him, 
and  arrested  his  steps. 

Juan  sternly  silenced  his  faltering,  agitated  question 
as  to  what  was  wrong  with  his  lord.    **  Ck)  to  rest,"  he 
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said,  *^  and  meet  me  in  the  morning  by  the  great  gate 
of  San  Isodro."  Nothing  was  dear  to  him;  but  that 
he  mnst  shake  off  as  soon  as  possible  the  dust  of  the 
wicked,  cruel  ci^  from  his  feet.  And  San  Isodro  was 
the  only  trysting-place  without  its  walls  that  happened 
at  the  moment  to  occur  to  his  bewildered  brain. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  DOMimCAX  PRIOB. 

"  Oh,  deep  is  »  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A.  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong ! 
And  fun  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Both  the  ire  of  a  croslied  affection  light" 

HSMAKS. 

^'Tell  the  prior  Don  Juan  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y 
Menaya  desires  to  speak  with  him,  and  that  instantly/* 
said  Juan  to  the  drowsy  lay  brother  who  at  last  answered 
his  impatient  summons,  lantern  in  hand. 

''  My  lord  has  but  just  retired  to  rest,  and  cannot  now 
be  disturbed,"  answered  the  attendant,  looking  with 
some  curiosity,  not  to  say  surprise,  at  the  visitor,  who 
seemed  to  think  three  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning  a 
proper  and  suitable  hour  to  demand  instant  audience  of 
a  great  man. 

*'  I  will  wait,"  said  Juan,  walking  into  the  court 

The  attendant  led  him  to  a  parlour ;  then,  holding 
the  door  ajar,  he  said, — 

'*  Let  his  Excellency  pardon  me,  I  did  not  hear  dis- 
tinctly his  worship's  honourable  name." 

''  Don  Juan  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya.  The 
prior  knows  it— too  well." 

It  was  evident  from  his  &ce  that  the  poor  lay 
brother  knew  it  alsa  And  so  that  night  did  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Seville.  It  bad  become  a 
name  of  infamy. 

With  a  hasty  **  Tes,  yes,  eeiior ! "  the  door  was  dosed, 
and  Juan  was  left  alone. 

What  had  brought  him  there  ?  Did  he  mean  to 
accuse  the  Dominican  of  his  brother's  murder;  or  did  he 
only  intend  to  reproach  him— him  who  had  once  shown 
some  pity  to  the  captive—for  not  saving  him  from  that 
horrible  doom?  He  himself  scarcely  knew.  He  had 
been  driven  thither  by  a  wild,  unreasoning  impulse— 
an  instinct  of  passionate  rage,  prompting  him  to  grasp 
at  the  only  shadow  of  revenge  that  lay  within  his  reach. 
If  he  could  not  execute  Qod's  awful  judgments  against 
the  persecutors,  at  least  he  could  denounce  them.  A 
poor  substitute,  but  all  that  remained  to  him !  Without 
it,  his  heart  must  break. 

Tet  tliat  unreasoning  impulse  had  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious reason  in  it,  since  it  led  him  to  seek  the  presence 
of  the  Dominican  prior,  and  not  that  of  the  far  more 
guilty  Munebr3ga.  For  who  would  accuse  a  tiger,  re- 
proach a  wolf  1  Words  would  be  wasted  upon  such. 
For  them  there  is  no  argument  but  the  spear  and  the 
bnUet    A  man  can  only  speak  to  men. 

To  do  Fray  Ricardo  justice,  he  was  so  much  of  a 


man  that  sleep  did  not  visit  his  eyes  that  night  When 
at  length  his  attendants  thought  fit  to  inform  him  that 
Don  Juan  desired  to  see  him,  he  was  still  kneeling,  as 
he  had  knelt  for  hours,  before  the  crucifix  in  his  private 
oratory.  *' Saviour  of  the  world,  so  much  didst  thou 
suffer" — this  was  the  key-note  of  his  thoughts—  *^  and 
shall  I  weakly  pity  thine  enemies,  or  shrink  from  seeing 
them  suffer  what  they  have  deserved  at  thy  bands  and 
those  of  thy  holy  Church  ?" 

"  Alvarez  de  Santillanos  y  Menaya  wwts  below ! " 

Just  then  Don  Fray  Ricardo  would  rather  have  held 
his  right  hand  in  the  fire  tiian  have  gone  forth  to  face 
one  bearing  that  name ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  that  Don  Juan  awaited  him  than  he 
robed  himself  in  lus  cowl  and  mantle,  took  a  lamp  in 
his  hand  (for  it  was  still  dark),  and  went  down  to  meet 
the  visitor.  For  that  morning  he  was  in  the  mood  to 
welcome  any  form  of  self-torture  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  to  find  a  strange  but  real  relief  in  it 

'^ Peace  be  with  thee,  my  son!"  was  his  grave  but 
courteous  salutation  as  he  entered  the  parlour. 

He  looked  upon  Juan  with  mournful  compassion,  as 
the  last  of  a  race  over  which  there  hung  a  terrible 
doom. 

*^  Let  your  peace  be  with  murderers  like  yourselves, 
or  with  shives  like  those  that  work  your  will !  I  fling 
it  back  to  you  in  scorn !"  was  the  fierce  reply. 

The  Dominican  recoiled  a  step :  only  a  step,  for  he 
was  a  brave  man,  and  bis  faoe,  pale  with  conflict  and 
watching,  grew  a  shade  paler. 

^  Do  you  think  I  mean  to  harm  you  ?"  cried  Juan,  in 
yet  fiercer  scorn.  *'  Not  a  hair  of  your  tonsured  head. 
See  there!"  He  unbuckled  his  sword  and  threw  it 
from  him,  and  it  fell  with  a  dang  on  the  floor. 

^  Young  man,  you  would  consult  your  own  safety  as 
wen  as  your  own  honour  by  adopting  a  different  tone," 
said  the  prior,  not  without  dignity. 

"  My  safety  is  little  worth  consulting.  I  am  a  bold, 
rough  soldier,  used  to  peril  and  violence.  Would  it 
were  such,  and  such  alone,  that  yon  menaced !  But^ 
fiends  that  yoa  are,  would  no  one  serve  you  for  a  victim 
save  my  young,  gentle,  unoffending  brother — he  who 
never  harmed  you  nor  any  one  ?  Would  nothing  satisfy 
your  malice  but  to  Immure  him  in  your  hideous  dun- 
geons for  two-and-thirty  long  slow  months — ^in  what 
suffering  of  mind  and  body  Qod  alone  can  tell— and 
then  at  last  to  bring  him  forth  to  that  horrible  death  ? 
I  curse  you !  I  curse  you  1  Nay,  that  is  nothing.  Who 
am  I  to  curse  ?  I  invoke  Qod's  curse  upon  you !  I  give 
you  up  into  God's  hands  this  hour!  When  he  maketh 
inquisition  for  blood— another  inquisition  than  yours— 
I  pray  him  to  exact  from  you,  murderers  of  the  inno- 
cent, torturers  of  the  just,  every  drop  of  blood,  every 
tear,  every  pang  of  which  he  has  been  the  witness,  as 
he  shall  be  the  avenger !" 

At  last  the  prior  found  a  voice.  Hitherto  he  had 
listened  spdl-bound,  as  one  oppressed  by  nightmare, 
powerless  to  free  himself  from  the  hideoiis  burden. 
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"  Man,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  raving  !  The  Holy 
Office-" 

"  Is  the  arch-fiend's  own  contrivance,  and  its  minis- 
ters his  favourite  servants,"  interrupted  Juan,  reckless 
in  his  rage,  and  defying  all  consequences. 

<^  Blasphemy !  This  may  not  be  borne ;"  and  Fray 
Ricardo  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  a  bell  that  lay 
on  the  table. 

But  Juan's  strong  grasp  prevented  his  touching  it. 
He  could  not  shake  off  that  as  easily  as  he  had  shaken 
off  a  pale  thin  hand  two  days  before. 

"  I  shall  speak  forth  my  mind  this  once,"  he  said ; 
'*  after  that,  what  you  please.  Qo  on.  Fill  your  cup 
full  to  the  brim.  Immure,  plunder,  bum,  destroy.  Pile 
up,  high  as  heaven,  your  hecatomb  of  victims,  offered  to 
the  God  of  love.  At  least  there  is  one  thing  that  may 
be  said  in  your  favour.  In  your  cruelties  there  is  a 
horrible  impartiality.  It  can  never  be  spoken  of  yon 
that  you  have  gone  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
taken  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and  made  of  them  your 
burnt  sacrifice.  No :  you  go  into  the  closest  guarded 
homes ;  you  take  thence  the  gentlest,  the  tenderest,  the 
fai^est,  the  best,  and  of  such  you  make  your  burnt- 
offering.  And  you,  —  are  your  hearts  human,  or  are 
they  not  ?  If  they  are,  stifle  them,  crush  them  down 
into  silence  while  you  can,  for  a  day  will  come  when 
you  can  stifle  them  no  longer.  That  will  begin  your 
punishment.    You  will  feel  remorse." 

'^Man,  let  me  go!"  interrupted  the  indignant  yet 
half-frightened  prior,  struggling  vainly  to  free  himself 
from  his  grasp.  "  Cease  your  blasphemies.  Men  only 
feel  remorse  when  they  have  sinned ;  and  I  serve  God 
and  the  Church." 

"  Yet,  servant  of  the  Church—for  God's  servant  I  am 
not  profane  enough  to  call  you— speak  to  me  this  once 
as  man  to  man,  and  tell-  me,  did  a  victim's  pale  face 
never  haunt  you,  a  victim's  agonized  ay  never  ring  in 
your  ears  ?" 

For  just  an  instant  the  prior  winced,  as  one  who 
feels  a  sharp,  sudden  pain,  but  determines  to  conceal  it. 

*<  There !"  cried  Juan— and  at  last  he  released  his 
arm,  and  flung  it  from  him—"  I  read  an  answer  in  your 
look.    You,  at  least,  are  capable  of  remorse." 

^*  You  are  false  there,"  the  prior  broke  in.  "  Remorse 
is  not  for  me." 

"  No  ?  Then  all  the  worse  for  you — infinitely  the 
worse.  Yet  it  may  be.  You  may  sleep  and  rise,  and 
go  to  your  rest  again,  untroubled  by  an  accusing  con- 
science. You  may  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
wail  of  your  brothel's  anguish  ringing  in  your  ears  — 
like  Munebraga,  who  sits  feasting  yonder  in  his  marble 
hall  with  the  ashes  yet  hot  on  the  Quemadero  —  until 
you  go  down  quick  into  hell,  and  the  pit  shuts  her 
mouth  upon  you.  Then,  then  shall  you  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without 
mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  you  shall 
be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb." 


"  Thou  art  beside  thyself,"  cried  the  prior ;  **and  I, 
scarce  less  mad  than  thou,  to  listen  to  thy  ravings. 
Yet  hear  me  a  moment,  Don  Juan  Alvarez.  I  have  not 
merited  these  insane  reproaches.  To  you  and  youis  I 
have  been  more  a  friend  than  you  wot  of." 

"  Noble  friendship !  I  thank  you  for  it  as  it  de- 
serves." 

*'  You  have  given  me  this  hour  more  than  cause 
enough  to  order  your  instant  arrest." 

**  You  are  welcome.  It  were  shame  indeed  if  I  couU 
not  hear  at  your  hands  what  my  gentle  brother  bore." 

The  last  of  his  race !  The  father  dead  in  prison— 
the  mother  dead  long  ago  (Fray  Ricardo  himself  lest 
knew  why)— the  brother  burned  to  ashes ! 

"  I  think  you  have  a  wife — perhaps  a  child  ?"  asked 
the  prior,  hurriedly. 

*'  A  young  wife  and  an  infant  son,"  said  Juan,  soften- 
ing a  little  at  the  thought 

"  Wild  as  your  words  have  been,  I  am  yet  willing,  for 
their  sakes,  to  show  you  forbearance.  According  tu  the 
lenity  which  ministers  of  the  Holy  Office—" 

**  Have  learned  from  their  father  the  devil,"  inter- 
nipted  Juan,  the  flame  of  his  wrath  blazing  up  again. 
"  After  what  the  stars  looked  down  on  last  night,  dare 
to  mock  me  with  thy  talk  of  lenity !" 

"  You  are  in  love  with  destruction,"  said  the  prior. 
"  But  I  have  heard  you  long  enough :  now  hear  mc. 
You  have  been^  ere  this,  under  grave  suspicion.  Indeed, 
you  would  have  been  arrested,  only  that  your  brothei 
endured  the  Question  without  revealing  anything  to 
your  disadvantage.    That  saved  you." 

But  here  he  stopped,  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  change  his  words  had  wrought.  A  man  stabbed 
to  the  heart  makes  no  outcry ;  he  does  not  even  luoau 
or  writhe.  Nor  did  Juan.  Mutely  he  sank  ou  the 
nearest  seat,  all  his  rage  and  defiance  gone  now.  A 
moment  before  he  stood  over  the  shrinking  Inquisitor 
like  a  prophet  of  doom  or  an  avenging  angel :  now  he 
cowered  crushed  and  silent,  stricken  to  the  soul.  There 
was  a  long  silence.  Then  he  raised  a  changed,  sad  look 
to  the  prior's  face. 

"  He  bore  that  for  me,"  he  said,  "  and  I  never 
knew  it" 

In  the  cold  gray  morning  light,  now  filling  the  room, 
he  looked  utterly  forlorn  and  broken.  The  prior  could 
even  afford  to  pity  him.  He  questioned,  mildly  enough,— 

"  How  was  it  you  did  not  know  it  ?  Fray  Sebastian 
Gomez,  who  visited  him  in  prison,  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact." 

In  Juan's  present  mood,  every  faculty  was  stimulated 
to  unnatural  activity.  This  perhaps  enabled  him  to 
divine  a  truth  which  in  calmer  moments  might  have 
escaped  him. 

"  My  brother,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  deep  emo- 
tion-" niy  heroic,  tender-hearted  brother  must  have 
bidden  him  conceal  it  from  me." 

"  It  was  strange ! "  said  the  prior.  And  his  thoughts 
ran  back  to  other  things  which  were  strange  also :  to 
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the  uniform  iiatience  and  gentleness  of  Carlos ;  to  the 
fortitude  with  which,  whilst  acknowledging  his  own 
faith,  he  had  steadily  refused  to  compromise  any  one 
else;  to  the  self-forgetfulness  with  which  he  had  shielded 
his  father's  last  hours  from  disturbance.  Granted  that 
the  heretic  was  a  wild  beast,  *'  made  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed :"  even  the  hunter  may  admire  unblamed  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  creature  who  has  just  fallen 
beneath  liis  relentless  weapon.  Something  like  a  mist 
rose  to  the  eyes  of  Fray  Ricardo,  taking  him  by  surprise. 
Still  ttie  interests  of  the  Faith  were  paramount  with 
liim.  All  that  had  been  done  had  been  well  done ;  he 
would  not,  if  he  could,  undo  any  part  of  it  But  did  his 
duty  to  the  Faith  and  to  Holy  Church  require  that  he 
should  hunt  the  remaining  brother  to  death,  and  thus 
'<  quench  the  coal  that  was  left"  ?  He  hoped  not ;  he 
thought  not  And  although  he  would  not  have  allowed 
it  to  liimself,  the  words  that  followed  were  really  a 
peace-ofifering  to  the  shade  of  Carlos  :— 

"  Young  man,  I  am  willing,  for  ray  own  part,  to  over- 
look the  wild  words  you  have  uttered — regarding  them  as 
the  outpourings  of  insanity,  and  making,  moreover,  due 
allowance  for  your  natural  firaternal  sorrow.  Still,  you 
must  be  aware  that  you  have  laid  yourself  open — and 
not  for  the  first  time — to  grave  suspicion  of  heresy.  I 
should  not  only  sin  against  my  own  conscience,  but  also 
expose  myself  to  the  penalties  of  a  grievous  irregularity, 
did  I  take  no  steps  for  the  vindication  of  the  Faith 
and  your  just  and  well-merited  punishment  There- 
fore, give  ear  to  what  I  say.  Thi9  day  wteh  I  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Table  of  the  Holy  Office,  of 
whicli  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  unworthy  member ; 
and  God  grant  you  the  grace  of  repentance,  and  his  for- 


giveness. 


»» 


Having  said  this.  Fray  Ricardo  left  the  room.  He 
disappears  also  from  our  pages,  where  he  occupied  a 
place  as  a  type  of  the  less  numerous  and  less  guilty 
class  of  persecutors — those  who  not  only  thought  they 
were  doing  God  service  (Munebraga  may  have  thought 
that,  but  he  was  only  willing  to  do  God  such  service  as 
cost  him  nothing),  but  who  were  honestly  anxious  to 
serve  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  His  future  is 
hidden  from  our  sight  We  cannot  even  undertake  to 
say  whether,  when  death  drew  near — if  the  name  of 
Alvarez  de  Menaya  occurred  to  him  at  all — he  re- 
proached himself  for  his  sternness  to  the  brother  whom 
lie  had  consigned  to  the  flames,  or  for  his  weakness  to 
the  brother  to  whom  he  had  generously  given  a  chance 
of  life  and  liberty. 

It  is  not  usually  the  most  guilty  who  hear  the  warn- 
ing voice  that  denounces  their  crimes  and  threatens 
their  doom.  Such  words  as  Don  Juan  spoke  to  Fray 
Ricardo  could  not,  by  any  conceivable  possibility,  have 
been  uttered  in  the  presence  of  Gonzales  de  Mune- 
braga. 

Soon  afterwards  a  lay  brother,  the  same  who  had  ad- 
mitted Don  Juan,  entered  the  room  and  placed  wine  on 
the  table  before  him.    "  My  lord  the  prior  bade  me  say 


your  Excellency  seemed  exhausted,  and  should  refresh 
yourself  ere  you  depart,'*  he  explained. 

Juan  motioned  it  away.  He  could  not  tnist  himself 
to  speak.  But  did  Fray  Ricardo  imagine  he  would 
either  eat  bread  or  drink  water  beneath  the  roof  that 
sheltered  him? 

Still  the  poor  man  lingered,  standing  before  him  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  something  to  say  which  he  did 
not  exactly  know  how  to  bring  out. 

''  You  may  tell  your  lord  that  I  am  going,"  said  Juan, 
rising  wearily,  and  with  a  look  that  certainly  told  of 
exhaustion. 

"  If  it  please  your  noble  Excellency—"  and  the  lay 
brother  stopped  and  hesitated. 

"Well?" 

"Let  his  Excellency  pardon  me.  Could  his  worship 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  related,  very  distantly,  no 
doubt,  to  one  of  the  heretics  who—" 

"Don  Carlos  Alvarez  was  my  brother,"  said  Juan 
proudly. 
.  The  poor  lay  brother  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  low- 
ered his  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper.  "Serior  and 
your  Excellency,  he  was  here  in  prison  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  thought  that  my  lord  the  prior  had  a  kindness 
for  him,  and  wished  him  better  used  than  they  use  the 
criminals  in  the  Santa  Casa.  It  happened  that  the 
prisoner  whose  cell  he  shared  died  the  day  before  his — 
removal.  So  that  the  cell  was  empty,  and  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  cleanse  it  Whilst  I  was  doing  it  I  found  this ; 
I  think  it  belonged  to  him." 

He  drew  from  beneath  his  serge  gown  a  little  book, 
and  handed  it  to  Juan,  who  seized  it  as  a  starving  man 
might  seize  a  piece  of  bread.  Hastily  taking  out  his 
purse,  he  flung  it  in  exchange  to  the  lay  brother ;  and 
then,  just  as  the  matin  bells  began  to  ring^  he  buckled 
on  his  sword  and  went  forth. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

BAN  ISODRO  ONCE  MORE. 

"  And  if  with  milder  anguish  now  I  bear 
To  think  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest ; 
If  from  my  heart  be  lifted  the  despair, 
The  sharp  remorse  with  healing  influence  prcs-iod, 
It  is  that  Thou  the  sacrifice  hast  blessed, 
And  filled  my  spirit,  in  its  inmost  cell. 
With  a  deep  chastened  sense  that  all  at  last  is  well.*' 

Hemans. 

TuE  cloudless  sky  above  him,  the  frcsu  morning  air  on 
his  cheek,  the  dew-drops  on  his  feet,  Don  Juan  walked 
along.  The  river— his  own  bright  Quadalqnivir — 
glistened  in  the  early  sunshine  ;  and  soon  his  pathway 
led  him  amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  old  Italica,  while 
among  the  brambles  that  half  hid  them,  glittering  lizards, 
startled  by  his  footsteps,  ran  in  and  out.  But  he  saw 
nothing,  felt  nothing,  save  the  passionate  pain  that 
burned  in  his  heart  During  his  interview  with  Fray 
Ricardo  he  had  been,  practically  and  for  the  time,  what 
the  prior  called  him^  insane— mad  with  rage  and  hat«. 
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But  now  rage  was  dying  out  for  the  present,  and  giving 
place  to  anguish. 

Is  the  worst  pang  earth  has  to  give  that  of  witnessing 
the  sufferings  of  our  beloved?  Or  is  there  yet  one 
keener,  more  thrilling  7  That  they  should  suffer  alone; 
no  hand  near  to  help,  no  voice  to  speak  sympathy,  no 
eye  to  look  "ancient  kindness**  on  their  pain.  That 
they  should  die— die  in  anguish— and  still  alone, — 

"  With  «7ei  turned  ^mj. 
And  no  Ust  word  to  uy." 

Don  Juan  was  now  drinking  that  bitter  cup  to  its 
very  dregs.  What  the  young  brother,  his  one  earthly 
tie,  had  been  to  him,  need  not  here  be  told ;  and  as- 
suredly he  could  not  have  told  it.  He  had  been  all  his 
life  a  thing  to  protect  and  shield— as  the  strong  protect 
the  weak,  as  manhood  shields  womanhood  and  child- 
hood. Had  God  but  taken  him  with  his  own  right 
hand,  Juan  would  have  thought  it  a  light  matter,  a  sor- 
row easily  borne.  But,  instead,  He  stood  afar  off— He 
did  not  help ;  irhilst  men,  cruel  as  fiends  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  did  their  worst,  their  very  worst,  upon  him. 
And  with  refined  self-torture  he  went  through  all  the 
horrible  details,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  could  guess  them. 
Nor  did  he  spare  to  stab  his  own  heart  with  that  keenest 
weapon  of  all — "  It  was/ev*  me;  for  me  he  endured  the 
Question  !**  The  ay  of  his  brother's  anguish— anguish 
borne  for  him— seemed  to  sound  in  his  ears  and  to  haunt 
him :  he  felt  that  it  would  haunt  him  evermore.  * 

Of  course,  there  was  a  well  of  comfort  near,  which  a 
child's  hand  might  have  pointed  out  to  him  :  '^  All  is 
over  now;  he  suffers  no  longer— he  is  at  rest."  But 
who  ever  stoops  to  drink  from  that  well  in  the  parching 
thirst  of  the  first  hour  of  such  a  grief  as  his  ?  In  truth, 
all  was  over  for  Carlos ;  but  all  was  not  over  for  Juan. 
He  had  to  pass  through  his  dark  hour  as  really  as  Carlos 
had  passed  through  his. 

Again  the  agony  almost  maddened  him ;  again  wild 
hatred  and  rage  against  his  brothex^s  torturers  rose  and 
surged  like  a  flood  within  him.  And  with  these  were 
mingled  thoughts,  too  nearly  rebellious,  of  Him  whom 
that  brother  trusted  so  firmly  and  served  so  faithfully ; 
as  if  he  had  used  his  servant  hardly,  and  forsaken  him 
in  his  hour  of  sorest  need. 

He  shrank  with  horror  from  every  wayfarer  he  chanced 
to  meet,  imagining  that  his  eyes  might  have  looked  on 
his  brother's  suffering.  But  at  last  he  came  unawares 
upon  the  gate  of  San  Isodro.  Left  unbarred  by  some 
accident,  it  yielded  to  his  touch^and  he  entered  the 
monasteiy  grounds.  At  that  very  spot,  three  years  ago, 
the  brothers  parted,  on  the  day  that  Carlos  avowed  his 
change  of  faith.  Yet  not  even  that  remembrance  could 
bring  a  tear  to  the  hot  and  angry  eyes  of  Juan.  But 
just  then  he  happened  to  recollect  the  book  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  the  lay  brother.  He  took  it  from  its  place 
of  concealment,  and  eagerly  began  to  examine  it  It 
was  almost  fiUed  with  writing ;  but  not,  alas !  firom  that 
beloved  hand.    So  he  flung  it  aside  in  bitter  disappoint* 


ment  Then  becoming  suddenly  conscious  of  bodily 
weakness,  he  half  sat  down,  half  threw  himself  on  the 
ground.  His  vigorous  frame  and  his  strong  nerves  saved 
him  from  swooning  outright :  he  only  lay  sick  and  faint, 
the  blue  sky  looking  black  above  him,  and  a  strange, 
indistinct  sound,  as  of  many  voices,  mnrmuring  in  his  ears. 

By-and-by  he  became  conscious  that  some  one  was 
holding  water  to  his  lips,  and  tryiAg,  though  with  an 
awkward,  trembling  himd,  to  loose  his  douUet  at  the 
throat  He  drank,  shook  off  his  weakness,  and  looked 
about  hiuL  A  very  old  man,  in  a  white  tonic  and  brown 
mantle,  was  bending  over  him  compassionately.  In  an- 
other moment  he  was  on  his  feet ;  and  having  briefly 
thanked  the  aged  monk  for  his  kindness,  he  tamed  his 
face  to  the  gate. 

"Nay,  my  son,"  the  old  man  interposed;  '<San 
Isodro  is  changed— changed !  Still  the  sick  and  weary 
never  left  its  gates  unaided ;  and  they  shall  not  b^n 
now — not  now.  I  pray  you  come  with  me  to  the  house, 
and  refresh  and  rest  yourself  there." 

Juan  was  not  reckless  enough  to  refuse  what  in  truth 
he  sorely  needed.  He  entered  the  monastery  under  the 
guidance  of  poor  old  Fray  Bernardo,  who  had  been 
passed  by,  perhaps  in  scorn,  by  the  persecutors :  and  so, 
after  all,  he  had  his  wish— he  should  die  and  be  buried 
in  peace  where  he  had  passed  his  life  from  boyhood  to 
extreme  old  age.  Yet  the^e  was  something  sad  in  the 
thought  that  the  storm  that  swept  by  had  left  untouched 
the  poor,  useless,  half-withered  tree,  while  it  tore  down 
the  young  and  strong  and  noble  oaks,  the  pride  of  the 
now  desolated  forest. 

The  few  cowed  and  terrified  monks  who  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  convent  received  Bon  Juau 
with  great  kindness.  They  set  food  and  wine  before 
him :  food  he  could  not  touch,  but  wine  he  accepted 
with  thankfulness.  And  they  almost  insisted  on  his 
endeavouring  to  take  some  rest;  assuring  him  that 
when  his  servant  and  horses  should  arrive,  they  would 
see  them  properly  caied  for,  until  such  time  as  he  mi^t 
be  able  to  resume  his  journey. 

His  journey  would  not  brook  delay,  as  he  knew  full 
well.  That  his  young  wife  might  not  be  a  widow  and 
his  babe  an  orphan,  he  "  charged  his  soul  to  hold  hU 
body  strengthened"  for  the  work  that  both  had  to  do. 
Back  to  Nuera  for  these  dear  ones  as  swiftly  as  tlie 
fleetest  horses  would  bear  him,  then  to  Seville  again, 
and  on  board  the  first  ship  he  could  meet  with  bound 
for  any  fbreign  port,— would  the  term  of  grace  assigned 
him  by  the  Inquisitor  sufiice  for  all  this  ?  Certainly 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost 

"  I  will  rest  for  an  hour,"  he  said.  ^  But  I  pray  yon, 
my  fathera,  do  me  one  kindness  first  Is  there  a  man 
here  who  witnessed— what  was  done  yesterday  ?" 

A  young  monk  came  forward.  Juan  led  him  into  the 
cell  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  to  rest  in,  and  lean* 
ing  against  its  little  window,  with  his  face  tamed  away, 
he  murmured  one  agitated  question.  Three  wads  com- 
prised the  answer,^ 
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''  Calndy^  sUfntly,  ^ichlyP 

Juaa's  bieaat  hea?ed  and  his  strong  fimme  trembled. 
After  « long  interval  he  said,  still  withoat  looking,— 

"  Now  teU  me  of  the  others.    Name  him  no  moreu" 

''  No  less  than  tight  ladies  died  the  mar^s  death/' 
said  the  monk,  who  cared  not,  before  thU  auditor,  to 
conceal  his  own  sentiments.  "  One  of  them  waa  Senora 
Maria  Qomea;  your  Excellency  probably  knows  her 
story.  Her  three  danghters  and  her  gister  died  with 
her.  When  their  sentences  were  read,  they  embiaced 
on  the  scaffold,  and  bade  each  other  farewell  with  tears. 
Then  they  comforted  each  other  with  holy  words  about 
our  Lord  and  his  passion,  and  the  home  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  them  above." 

Here  the  young  monk  paused  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  went  on,  his  voice  still  trembling :  <<  There  were, 
moreover,  two  Englishmen  and  a  Frenchman,  who  all 
died  bravely.    Lastly,  there  was  Juliano  Hernandez.*' 

<<Ah!  teU  me  of  him.*' 

''He  died  as  he  had  lived.  In  the  morning,- when 
brought  out  into  the  court  of  the  Triana,  he  cried  aloud 
to  his  fellow-sufferers,—'  Courage,  comrades !  Now  must 
we  show  ourselves  valiant  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let 
us  bear  faithful  testimony  to  lus  truth  before  men,  and 
in  a  few  hours  we  shall  receive  the  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation before  angels,  and  triumph  with  him  in 
heaven.'  Though  silenced,  he  continued  throughout 
the  day  to  encourage  his  companions  by  bis  gestures. 
On  the  Quemadero,  he  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  stone 
upon  which  the  stake  was  erected ;  then  thrust  his  head 
among  the  fagots  to  show  his  willingness  to  suffer. 
But  at  the  end,  having  raised  his  hands  in  prayer,  one 
of  the  attendant  priests— Dr.  Rodriguez— mistook  the 
attitude  for  a  sign  that  he  would  recant,  and  made  in- 
tercession  with  the  Alguazils  to  give  him  a  last  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking.  He  confessed  his  faith  in  a  few 
strong,  brief  words ;  and  knowing  the  character  of 
Rodriguez,  told  him  he  thought  the  same  himself,  but 
hid  his  true  belief  out  of  fear.  The  angiy  priest  bade 
them  light  the  pile  at  once.  It  was  done;  but  the 
guards,  with  kind  cruelty,  thrust  the  martyr  through 
with  their  lances,  so  that  he  passed,  without  much  pain, 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  whom  he  served  as  few 
have  been  honoured  to  do." 

"  And— Fray  Constantino  ?"  Juan  questioned. 

"  He  was  not,  for  Qod  took  him.  They  had  only  his 
dust  to  bum.  They  have  sought  to  slander  his  memory, 
saying  he  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  life.  But  we 
knew  the  contrary.  It  has  reached  our  eara— I  dare 
not  tell  you  how—that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
our  dear  brethren  from  this  place— poor  young  Fray 
Fernando,  who  closed  his  eyes  in  peace.  It  was  from 
one  of  the  dark  underground  cells  of  the  Triana  that  he 
passed  straight  to  the  glory  of  Qod."  * 


*  At  the  Auto  they  produced  his  effigy,  of  the  sixe  of  life,  dsd 
in  his  canon's  robe,  and  with  the  ann  stretched  ont  in  the  gMtuit 
he  had  been  wont  to  use  in  preaching ;  Imt  it  caaatd  vatik  »#»• 


"I  thank  you  for  your  tidings,"  said  Juan,  slowly 
and  faintly.    "  And  now  I  pray  of  you  to  leave  me." 

After  a  considerable  time,  one  of  the  monks  softly 
opened  the  door  of  their  visitoi^s  cell  He  sat  on  the 
pallet  prepared  for  him,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 

"  8enor,"  said  the  monk, "  your  servant  has  arrived, 
and  b^  you  to  excuse  his  delay.  It  may  be  there  are 
some  instraetiona  you  wish  him  to  receive." 

Juan  roused  himself  with  an  effork 

"Tes,"  he  said ;  "and  I  thank  you.  Will  you  add 
to  your  kindness  by  bidding  him  immediately  procure 
for  us  fresh  horses,  the  best  and  fleetest  that  can  be 
had?"  He  sought  his  purse;  but,  remembering  in  a 
moment  what  had  become  of  it,  drew  a  ring  from  hia 
finger  to  supply  its  loss.  It  was  the  diamond  ring  that 
Sieur  de  Ramenais  had  given  him.  A  keen  pang  shot 
through  his  heart  "  No,  not  that ;  I  cannot  part  with 
it."  He  took  two  others  instead— old  family  jewels. 
"  Bid  him  bring  these,"  he  said,  "  to  Isaac  Ozorio,  who 
dwells  in  La  Juderia*— any  man  there  will  show  him 
the  house ;  take  for  them  whatever  he  will  give  him, 
and  therewith  hire  fresh  horses— the  best  he  can— from 
the  posada  where  he  rested,  leaving  our  own  in  pledge. 
Let  him  also  buy  provisions  for  the  way ;  for  my  busi- 
ness requires  haste.    I  will  explain  all  to  you  anon." 

While  the  monk  did  the  errand,  Don  Juan  sat  still, 
gazing  at  the  diamond  ring.  Slowly  there  came  back 
upon  his  memory  the  words  spoken  by  Carlos  on  the 
day  when  the  shwp  facets  cut  his  hand,  unfelt  by  him : 
"  If  He  calls  me  to  suffer  for  him,  he  may  give  me  such 
blessed  assurance  of  his  love,  that  in  the  joy  of  it  pain 
and  fear  will  vanish." 

Could  it  be  possible  He  had  done  this  ?  Oh,  for  some 
token,  to  relieve  his  breaking  heart  by  the  assurance 
that  thus  it  had  been  i  And  yet,  wherefore  seek  a  sign  ? 
Was  not  the  heroic  courage,  the  calm  patience^  given  to 
that  young  brother,  once  so  frail  and  timid,  as  plain  a 
token  of  the  sunlight  of  Qod's  peace  and  presence  as  is 
the  bow  in  the  cloud  of  the  sun  shining  in  the  heavens  ( 
True ;  but  not  the  less  was  his  soul  filled  with  passion 
ate  longing  for  one  word— only  one  word— from  the  Up> 
that  were  dust  and  ashes  now.  "If  Ood  would  give 
me  thai^*  he  moaned,  "  I  think  I  could  weep  for  him." 

It  occured  to  him  then  that  he  mi^t  examine  the 
book  more  carefully  than  he  had  done  before^  Don 
Juan,  of  late,  had  been  no  great  reader,  except  of  thc^ 
Spanish  Testament  Instead  ofglandng  rapidly  through 
the  volume  with  a  practised  eye,  he  carefully  began  at 


monstration  of  feeUag  among  the  peo^e,  that  they  wre  Obliged 
hastUy  to  withdraw  it 

It  was  at  this  Auto  that  Maria  Gonsalez  was  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive two  htoidred  lashes,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  yean,  fot 
the  fctpdnqw  ih«  liad  shown  tha  prlaoncrs.  An  eonaUy  aanrera 
punishment  was  awarded  to  the  under-gaoler  Herrera  for  tha 
offence  of  having  allowed  a  mother  and  ttiree  danghters,  wbtt 
were  imprisoned  in  sepasata  ceUs^  an  inttivisnpr  e(  half  an  hour; 
wliile  tha  many  cmeUias  and  pecnlations  of  tha  infanooa  Jtene* 
yidio  were  only  chastised  by  the  loss  of  his  sHuation  and  it» 
advantages,  and  banishnwat  from  Seville. 

*  ThU  #iwlsh  Quarter  «f  Stvma: 
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the  beginning  and  perused  several  pages  with  diligence, 
and  with  a  kind  of  compelled  and  painful  atten- 
tion. 

The  writer  of  the  diary  with  which  the  book  seemed 
filled  had  not  prefixed  his  name.  Consequently  Juan, 
who  was  without  a  clue  to  the  authorship,  saw  in  it 
merely  the  effusions  of  a  penitent,  with  whose  feelings 
he  had  but  little  sympathy.  Still,  he  reflected  that  if 
the  writer  had  been  his  brother's  fellow-prisoner,  some 
mention  of  his  brother  would  probably  reward  his  per- 
severing search.  So  he  read  on ;  but  he  was  not  greatly 
interested,  until  at  length  he  came  to  one  passage  which 
ran  thus  :— 

"  Christ  and  our  Lady  forgive  me,  if  it  be  a  sin.  Oft- 
times,  even  by  prayer  and  fasting,  I  cannot  prevent  my 
thoughts  from  wandering  to  the  past.  Not  to  the  life  I 
lived,  and  the  part  I  acted  in  the  great  world,  for  that 
is  dead  to  me  and  I  to  it ;  but  to  the  dear  faces  my 
eyes  shall  never  see  again.  My -Costanza !"—{'' Cos- 
tanza!"  thought  Juan  with  a  start,  "that  was  my 
mother's  name  1")— "my  wife !  my  babe  !  0  God,  in 
thy  great  mercy,  still  this  hungering  and  thirsting  of 
the  heart!'* 

Immediately  beneath  this  entry  was  another.  "  May 
21.  My  Costanza^  my  beloved  wife,  is  in  heaven.  It  is 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  they  did  not  tell  me  till  to- 
day.   Does  death  only  visit  the  free  ?" 

Tet  another  entry  caught  the  eye  of  Juan.  "  Burn- 
ing heat  to-day.  It  would  be  cool  enough  in  the  halls 
of  Nuera,  on  the  breezy  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
What  does  my  orphaned  Juan  Rodrigo  there,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  Nuera !  Sierra  Morena !  Juan  Rodrigo  1 "  reiter- 
ated the  astonished  reader.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
He  was  stunned  and  bewildered,  so  that  he  had  scarcely 
power  left  even  to  form  a  conjecture.  At  last  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  book,  if 
perchance  some  name,  affording  a  due  to  the  mystery, 
might  be  inscribed  there. 

And  then  he  read,  in  another,  well-known  hand,  a 
few  calm  words,  breathing  peace  and  joy,  "  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever." 

He  pressed  the  loved  handwriting  to  his  lips,  to  his 
heart  He  sobbed  over  it  and  wept ;  blistering  it  with 
such  burning  tears  as  scarcely  come  from  a  strong  man's 
eyes  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Then,  flinging  him- 
self on  his  knees,  he  thanked  Qod—God  whom  he  had 
doubted,  murmured  against,  almost  blasphemed,  and 
who  yet  bad  been  true  to  his  promise— true  to  his  tried 
and  suffering  servant  in  the  hour  of  need. 

When  he  rose,  he  took  up  the  book  again,  and  read 
and  re-read  those  precious  words.  All  but  the  first  he 
thought  he  could  comprehend.  "  My  beloved  father  is 
gone  to  Him  in  peace."  Would  the  preceding  entries 
throw  any  light  upon  that  saying  ? 

Once  more,  with  changed  feelings  and  quickened  per- 
ceptions, he  turned  back  to-  the  records  of  the  penitent's 
long  captivity.    Slowly  and  gradually  the  secret  they 


revealed  unfolded  itself  before  him.  The  history  of  tlio 
last  nine  months  of  his  brother's  life  lay  clearly  traced ; 
and  the  light  it  shed  illumined  another  life  also,  longer, 
sadder,  less  glorious  than  his. 

One  entry,  almost  the  last,  and  traced  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  he  read  over  and  over,  till  his  eyes  grew  too 
dim  to  see  the  words. 

"  He  entreats  of  me  to  pray  for  my  absent  Juan,  and 
to  bless  him.  My  son,  my  first-bom,  whose  face  I  know 
not,  but  whom  he  has  taught  me  to  love,  I  do  bless  thee. 
All  blessings  rest  upon  thee— blessmgs  of  heaven  above, 
blessings  of  the  earth  beneath,  blessings  of  the  deep  that 
lieth  under  !  But  for  tkee^  Carlos,  what  shall  I  say  I 
I  have  no  blessing  fit  for  thee— no  word  of  love  deep 
and  strong  enough  to  join  with  that  name  of  thine. 
Doth  not  He  say,  of  whose  tenderness  thou  tellest  me 
ours  is  but  the  shadow, '  He  will  he  siUnt  in  his  love'  ? 
But  may  he  read  my  heart  in  its  silence,  and  bless  thee, 
and  repay  thee  when  thou  comest  to  thy  home,  where 
already  thy  heart  is." 

It  might  have  been  two  hours  afterwards,  when  the 
same  friendly  monk  who  had  narrated  to  Don  Juan  the 
circumstances  of  the  Auto-da-f§,  came  to  apprise  him 
that  his  servant  had  fulfilled  his  errand,  and  was  wait- 
ing with  the  horses. 

Don  Juan  rose  and  met  him.  His  face  was  sad ;  it 
would  be  a  sad  face  always ;  but  there  was  in  it  a  look 
as  of  one  who  saw  the  end,  and  who  knew  that,  however 
dark  the  way  might  be,  the  end  was  light  everlasting. 
"Look  here,  my  friend,"  he  said,  for  no  concealment 
was  necessary  there ;  truth  could  hurt  no  one.  "  See 
how  wondrously  Ood  has  dealt  with  me  and  mine. 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  life  and  death  of  my  honoured 
father.  For  three-and-twenty  years  he  lay  in  the  Do- 
minican monastery,  a  prisoner  for  Christ's  sake.  And 
to  my  heroic  martyr  brother  God  has  given  the  honour 
and  the  joy  of  unravelling  the  mystery  of  his  fate,  and 
thus  fulfilling  our  youthful  dream.  Carlos  has  found 
our  father!" 

He  went  forth  into  the  hall,  and  bade  the  other 
monks  a  grateful  farewell.  Old  Fray  Bernardo  em- 
braced and  blessed  him  with  tears,  moved  by  the  like- 
ness, now  discerned  for  the  first  time,  between  the 
stately  soldier  and  the  noble  and  genUe  youth,  whose 
kindness  to  him,  during  his  residence  at  the  monastery 
three  years  before,  he  well  remembered. 

Then  Don  Juan  set  his  face  towards  Nuera,  with 
patient  endurance,  rather  sad  than  stem,  upon  his  brow, 
and  in  his  heart  "  a  grief  as  deep  as  life  or  thought," 
but  no  rebellion,  and  no  despair.  Something  like  re- 
signation had  come  to  him ;  already  he  could  say,  or  at 
least  try  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  And  he  foresaw, 
as  in  the  distance,  far  off  and  faintly,  a  time  when  he 
might  even  be  able  to  share  in  spirit  the  joy  of  the 
crowned  and  victorious  one,  to  whom,  in  the  dark  pri- 
son, face  to  face  with  death,  God  had  so  wondrously 
given  the  desire  of  bis  heart,  and  not  denied  him  the 
request  of  his  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

FABBWELL. 

"  My  country  is  there ; 
Beyond  the  star  pricked  with  the  last  peak  of  snow." 

£.  B.  Browning. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  a  closely-veiled  lady, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  leaned  over  the  side  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  and  gazed  into  the  sapphire  depths  of 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  A  respectable  elderly  woman  was 
standing  near  her,  holding  her  pretty  daxk-eyed  babe. 
They  seemed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  Franciscan 
iriar ;  and  of  a  stately,  handsome  serving-man,  whose 
bearing  and  appearance  were  rather  out  of  keeping 
with  bis  supposed  rank.  It  was  said  amongst  the  crew 
that  the  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  rich  Sevillian  mer- 
chant, who  during  a  residence  in  London  some  years 
before  had  married  an  Englishwoman.  She  was  now 
going  to  join  her  kindred  in  the  heretical  country,  and 
much  compassion  was  expended  on  her,  as  she  was  said 
to  be  very  Catholic  and  very  pious.  It  was  a  signal 
proof  of  these  dispositions  that  she  ventured  to  bring 
with  her,  as  private  chaplain,  the  Franciscan  friar,  who, 
the  sailors  thought,  would  probably  soon  faU  a  martyr 
to  his  attachment  to  the  Faith. 

But  a  few  illusions  might  have  been  dispelled,  if  the 
conversation  of  the  party,  when  for  a  brief  space  they 
had  the  deck  to  themselves,  could  have  been  overheard. 

<*Dost  thou  mourn  that  the  shores  of  our  Spain  are 
fading  from  us  ? "  said  the  lady  to  the  supposed  ser- 
vant. 

"  Not  as  I  should  once  have  done,  my  Beatriz ; 
though  it  is  still  my  fatherland,  dearest  and  best  of  all 
lands  to  me.    And  you,  my  beloved  ?'* 

"  Where  thou  art  is  my  country,  Don  Juan.  Besides,** 
she  added  softly, "  God  is  everywhere.  And  think  what 
it  will  be  to  worship  him  in  peace,  none  making  us 
afraid.** 

"  And  you,  my  brave,  true-hearted  Dolores  ?  **  asked 
Don  Juan. 

*'  Senor  Don  Juan,  my  country  is  there,  with  those 
that  I  love  best,"  said  Dolores,  with  an  upward  glance 
of  the  large  wistful  eyes,  which  had  yet,  in  their 
sorrowful  depths,  a  look  of  peace  unknown  in  past 
days.  "  What  is  Spain  to  me— Spain,  that  would  not 
give  to  the  noblest  of  them  all  a  few  feet  of  her  earth 
for  a  grave?** 

"Do  not  let  us  stain  with  one  bitter  thought  our 
last  look  at  those  shores,**  said  Don  Juan,  with  the 
gentleness  that  was  growing  upon  him  of  late.  "  Re- 
ipember  that  they  who  denied  a  grave  to  our  beloved, 
are  powerless  to  rob  us  of  oue  precious  memory  of  him. 
His  grave  is  in  our  hearts  ;  his  memorial  is  the  faith 
which  every  one  of  us  now  standing  here  has  learned 
from  him.'* 

"  That  is  true,**  said  Donna  Beatriz.  "  I  think  that 
not  all  thy  teaching,  Don  Juan,  made  me  understand 
what '  precious  faith  *  is,  until  I  learned  it  by  his  death.** 


"  He  gave  up  all  for  Christ,  freely  and  joyfully,**  Juan 
continued.  '*  While  I  gave  up  nothing,  save  as  it  was 
wrenched  from  my  unwilling  hand.  Therefore  fur  him 
there  is  the  *  abundant  entrance,*  the  '  crown  of  glory.' 
For  me,  at  the  best, '  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thy- 
self ?— seek  them  not  But  thy  life  will  I  give  unto 
thee  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest.*  *' 

Fray  Sebastian  drew  near  at  the  moment,  and 
happening  to  overhear  the  last  words,  he  asked,  "  Have 
you  any  plan,  senor,  as  to  whither  you  will  go  ? " 

"I  have  no  plan,**  Don  Juan  answered.  "But  I 
think  God  will  guide  us.  I  have  indeed  a  dream,**  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  which  may,  or  may  not,  come 
true  eventually.  My  thoughts  often  turn  to  that  great 
New  World,  where,  at  least,  there  should  be  room  for 
truth  and  liberty.  It  was  our  childhood*s  dream,  to  go 
forth  to  the  New  World  and  to  find  our  father.  And 
the  lesser  half  of  it,  comparatively  worthless  as  it  is, 
may  fitly  fall  to  my  lot  to  fulfil,  another  worthier  than 
I  having  done  the  rest**  His  voice  grew  gentler,  his 
whole  countenance  softened  as  he  continued,—"  That 
the  prize  was  his,  not  mine,  I  rejoice.  It  is  but  an 
earnest  of  the  nobler  victory,  the  grander  triumph,  he 
enjoys  now,  amongst  those  who  stand  evermore  before 
the  King  of  kings— called,  ohosbn,  asd  faithful.'* 


It  may  be  asked  by  some  thoughtful  reader  who  has 
followed  the  narrative  of  the  foregoing  pages.  How 
much  is  fact,  how  much  fiction  ?  As  the  writer's  sole 
object  is  to  reveal,  to  enforce,  and  to  illustrate  Tnith, 
an  answer  to  the  question  is  gladly  supplied.  All  is 
fact,  except  what  concerns  the  personal  history  of  the 
Brothers  and  their  family.  Whatever  relates  to  the 
rise,  progress,  and  downfall  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Spain,  is  strictly  historical.  Especially  may  l>e 
mentioned  the  story  of  the  two  great  Autos  at  Seville. 
But  much  of  interest  on  the  subject  remains  untold, 
as  nothing  was  taken  up  but  what  would  naturally 
amalgamate  with  the  narrative ;  and  it  was  not  designed 
to  supersede  history,  only  to  stimulate  to  its  study. 
Except  in  the  instance  of  a  conversation  with  Juliano 
Hernandez,  another  with  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  and  a 
few  words  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  tale  from 
Losada,  the  glorious  martyr  names  have  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  fiction.  It  was  a  sense  of  their 
sacredness  which  led  the  writer  to  choose  for  hero  a 
character  not  historical,  but  typical  and  illustrative. 
But  nothing  is  told  of  him  which  did  not  occur  over 
and  over  again,  if  we  except  the  act  of  mercy  which  is 
supposed  to  have  shed  a  brightness  over  his  last  days. 
He  is  merely  a  given  example,  a  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  fate  of  such  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  as 
were  enabled  to  remain  faithful  to  the  end  ;  and,  thank 
God,  these  were  numerous.  He  is  even  a  favourable 
specimen ;  for  the  conditions  of  ai-t  require  that  in  a 
work  of  fiction  a  veil  should  be  thrown  over  some  of  the 
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woist  boiTprs  of  penecatioD.  Those  who  accuse  Ph>- 
testant  writera  of  exaggeration  in  these  matters,  little 
know  what  they  say.  Easily  conld  we  show  greater 
abominations  than  these  ;  bat  we  forbear. 

kA  for  the  joy  and  triumph  ascribed  to  the  steadfisst 
martyr  at  the  dose  of  his  career,  we  have  a  thousand 
well-authenticated  instances  that  such  has  been  reaUy 
given.    These  embrace  all  classes  and  ages,  and  all 


varieties  of  character,  and  range  throughout  all  time, 
from  the  day  that  Stephen  saw  Christ  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  until  the  martjn  of  Madagascar 
sang  hymns  in  the  fire,  and  <^  prayed  as  long  as  they 
had  any  life ;  and  then  they  died,  softly,  gently.** 

It  is  not  fiction,  but  truest  truth,  that  He  repaji  bi& 
faithful  servants  an  hundred-fold,  even  in  this  life,  for 
anything  they  do  or  suffer  for  his  name's  sake. 


AFTEB    THE    BATTLK 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  *' RIIEIKLAin)  SOITNTAO's  BLATT*'  OF  OCTOBER  2. 


'ER  the  battle-field  of  Rezonville 
Was  the  sunset  radiance  shed ; 
How  strangely  that  ciimson  glory 
gleamed 
On  the  dying  and  the  dead  I 


A  ghastly  warrior,  grim  King  Death, 
Had  traversed  the  field  that  day, 

And  men  had  fallen,  like  autumn  sheaves, 
On  his  iron  chariot's  way. 

And  wherever  the  terrible  one  has  passed 

His  traces  are  left  behind — 
On  meadow,  and  grove,  and  stream,  the  mark 

Of  his  purple  robes  we  find. 

Who  are  moving  along  the  fearful  plain  1 
These  are  the  Knights  of  St  John ! 

See  the  red  cross  on  each  strong  right  arm ; — 
God's  blessing  on  every  one  I 

They  pause  where  a  youthful  soldier  lies  ; 

They  raise  him  with  tender  care ; 
The  life-blood  streams  from  a  mortal  wound 

O'er  his  features  so  pale  and  fair. 

"  God  bless  and  reward  you,  friends ! "  he  said, 
With  faint  voice  and  languid  eye ; 

"  The  day  is  ended — the  field  is  won — 
For  me  there  remains  but  to  die. 

"  What  matters  that,  when  my  blood  has  poured 
For  our  own  dear  Fatherland  ? 
Who  would  not  perish  to  see  her  safe 
From  the  fiaJse  invader's  hand  I 


"  Yet  there  are  sorrows  which  pierce  my  heart 
More  deep  than  this  mortal  pain — 
!My  aged  mother,  left  m  the  home 
I  shall  never  enter  again; 

**  And  my  brother's  wife  and  only  child — 
(For  at  Worth  I  beheld  him  fall), 
No  helper  is  left  to  care  for  them 
Myself  was  the  last  of  all  I  " 

Then  spoke  the  foremost  Knight  of  St  John — 
A  noble  old  man  was  he, — 
"  The  God  of  mercy  be  with  thy  soul, 
From  all  sorrow  to  set  thee  free ! 

"  For  sure  as  His  own  eternal  love 
Feeds  the  ravens  yonng  that  cry. 
So  sure  will  H^  care  for  the  loved  of  those 
Who  for  home  and  for  country  die." 

"  Oh,  thanks  for  the  word,  true  Knight  of  th& 
Cross  1" 
The  dying  man  strove  to  say ; 
And  a  smile  of  peace  stole  over  his  face 
As  his  spirit  passed  away. 

And  thus  have  thousands  of  brave  men  died. 

Their  dying  requests  the  same ; 
God  help  us  to  take  up  the  sacred  charge 

In  Christ's  and  our  country's  name  1 

Let  us  give  our  gold,  as  they  gave  their  Uood, 

Freely,  for  Fatherland ; 
To  each  weeping  mourner  left  behind 

Let  us  stretch  a  protecting  hand 
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£acb  cbildless  mother,  whose  sons  are  laid 
On  the  red  field  of  honour  low, 

Shall  be  as  the  mother  who  bore  us  dear, 
To  cherish  in  weal  or  woe. 

Each  mourning  widow,  with  brother's  love, 
A  sister  henceforth  we  call ; 


Each  orphan  shall  be  as  our  youngest  child, 
Most  tenderly  loved  of  alL 

And  thus  shall  a  nation  of  heroes  stand, 
Each  his  country's  honour  keeping, 

Till  a  morning  of  peace  shall  dawn  at  last 
On  this  night  of  blood  and  weeping ! 

H.  L.  L. 
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E  turn  from  the  Protestant  ^^Oberin"  to  the 
CarmeUte  nun ;  from  a  life  of  self-foiget- 
ting  energy,  activity,  and  extensive  use- 
fulness, to  the  solitary  penances  and  self- 
imposed  sufferings  of  the  doister. 

But,  at  the  outset,  many  readers  may  say.  This  con- 
trast is  not  a  fair  one.  There  are  numbers  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy  who,  at  this  moment,  rival  Anna  Stolberg  in 
their  labours  of  love.  It  is  not  just  to  inrite  or  speak  of 
Roman  Catholic  rehgieuses  as  always  confined  within 
convent  walls.  They  are  now  at  work  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  cities,  in  crowded  hospitals,  on  the  very  battle- 
fields. 

Most  true;  and  we  honour  aud  admire  those  pious 
women,  of  any  Christian  denomination,  who  are  un- 
shrinkingly facing  danger  and  death  in  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity.  Nor  will  we  deny  that  in  this  path 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  often  led  the  way,  and 
shown  an  example  which  Protestants  have  been  too 
slow  in  following. 

But  the  writer  of  the  "Life  of  Madame  Louise  of 
France"*  holds  her  up  as  a  model  for  imitation,  even 
in  our  own  day.    He  says  in  the  Preface : — 

"At  the  present  time,  when  the  spirit  of  religious 
self-devotion  is  so  greatly  reviving  in  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  thought  that  many  even  of  those  living 
in  the  world  might  be  interested  in  following  a  princess 

through  the  rise  and  progress  of  her  vocation; 

through  the  touching,  though  often  quaint  episodes  of 
her  postulate  and  novitiate ;  and  her  earnest  and  happy 
life  as  a  professed  nun,  until  the  happy  day  when  it 
pleased  God  to  call  her  to  himself."  He  considers  that 
''  the  principal  charm  in  her  history  lies  in  the  great 
strength  and  warmth  of  her  affections,  and  the  lively 
way  in  which  they  were  poured  out  in  behalf  of  all  she 
loved,  notwithstanding  her  rigid  adherence  to  St. 
Teresa's  rule,  aud  her  earnest  care  in  repressing  such 
outward  demonstrations  of  tenderness  as  could  in  any 
way  militate  agunst  her  first  and  highest  love."  Her 
story  wiU  be  found  "a  reply  to  the  prejudice  which 
coiild  fain  have  it  supposed  that  those  who  are  called  to 


•    B7  the   Author   of    "Tales   of  Kirkbeck."     Rivlngtons, 
LoDdon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


serve  God  in  the  religious  life  must  therefore  loosen  the 
natural  ties  with  which  he  has  surrounded  them." 
And  he  concludes, — ''  Should  the  life  of  Madame  Louise 
lead  any  to  think  more  deeply  of  the  religious  life,  la 
bonne  princesse  will  still  be  the  means  of  forwarding 
the  cause  she  loved  so  well,  among  a  people,  and  in  a 
generation,  very  different  from  her  own." 

She  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  July  15,  1737,  the 
eighth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  and  hir. 
Polish  queen,  Marie  Leczinska.  Her  mother  is  de- 
scribed as  a  'distinctly  pious  and  Christian  woman, 
anxious  to  train  her  children  for  a  higher  court  than 
that  of  YersaiUes."  So  Louise,  an  infant  of  eleven 
months  old,  was  sent  along  with  two  of  her  sbters  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  her  earliest 
impressions  and  ideas  were  those  of  the  convent.  While 
quite  a  child,  we  are  told  she  was  found  by  her 
govemante  one  day  "in  an  agony  of  tears,  and,  on 
examination,  it  appeared  that  an  attendant  had  been 
indulging  in  idle  gossip  about  some  great  prince  just 
bom,  who  was  to  be  Madame  Louise's  future  husband. 
The  child  was  crying  bitterly,  and  protesting  that  she 
would  never  have  any  bridegroom  save  Christ  Her 
governess  calmed  her  by  the  assurance  that  the  whole 
story  was  without  foundation,  but  Madame  Louise  could 
never  regain  her  affection  for  the  person  who  had  so 
deceived  her.'* 

She  received  her  first  communion  when  eleven  years 
old,  and  "  from  that  time  her  great  joy  was  to  receive 
the  blessed  sacrament  as  often  as  she  was  permitted." 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  removed  from  the  con- 
vent, to  encounter  all  the  temptations  of  her  father's 
brilliant  court  Naturally  talented,  lively,  and  amiable, 
she  soon  became  a  general  favourite.  But  her  tastes 
and  feelings  were  contrary  to  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  the  day— the  theatre,  cards,  &c.,  were  to  her 
only  a  weariness ;  her  real  pleasures  were  in  riding  and 
the  chase.  She  continued,  as  closely  as  possible,  to 
observe  in  private  the  exercises  of  devotion ;  to ''  fre- 
quent the  sacraments ;"  and  "  to  prepare,  through  self- 
abnegation  and  mortification  in  little  things,  to  offer 
ultimately  an  acceptable  and  deUberate  holocaust  to  Him 
who  had  so  early  called  her  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him." 

The  death  of  her  sister  Henriette,  and  the  retirement 
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from  the  world  of  a  young  friend,  were  events  which 
"  tended  to  develop  the  princess's  vocation.*' 

-^<The  young  Countess  de  Rupelmonde,  early  left  a 
widow,  voluntarily  turned  from  the  many  attractions 
the  world  yet  offered  her,  as  well  as  the  more  powerful 

honds  of  a  pious  mother*s  love, and  went,  as  the 

Court  said,  'to  bury  herself  in  the  Carmelite  Order. 
The  world  in  those  days  at  the  court  of  France  was  not 
very  different  from  our  English  world  now,  and  the 
comments  and  criticisms  made  upon  the  countess  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  modem  remarks  upon  one  of  our- 
selves leaving  the  world  for  a  Sister^s  life.  What  folly, 
what  want  of  sense !  &a'' 

Madame  Louise  "heard  and  pondered."  She  now 
took  every  opportunity  of  visiting  religious  houses,  and 
'*  at  this  time  her  inclination  was  to  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation,  which  was  expressly  designed  by  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  for  women  whose  health  was  delicate."  The 
young  lively  girl,  whose  greatest  enjoyment  was  found 
on  horseback  and  in  hunting,  confessed  to  her  former 
convent  governante  that  "  she  felt  the  most  exceeding 
distaste  for  the  strict  inclosure  of  cloister  life."  But  her 
*'  wise  friend"  said  nothing  to  encourage  her  in  such  a 
weakness,  only  counselled  her  to  pray  and  wait  upon 
Qod's  will 

After  seeing  the  young  countess  assume  the  black  veil, 
and  for  ever  disappear  from  the  outside  world,  Louise 
felt  satisfied  that  nothing  less  was  to  be  her  own  voca- 
tion. She  sought  an  interview  with  the  prioress  of  the 
Carmelite  convent  into  which  the  countess  had  retired, 
and  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Constitutions  of  St  Teresa, 
which  she  diligently  studied  in  secret ;  and,  "  at  the 
same  time,  she  sought  in  every  way  within  her  reach  to 
practise  such  austerities  as  would  prepare  her  for  the 
future  at  which  she  aimed."  She  managed  by  an  arti- 
fice to  procure  a  rough  serge  garment  such  as  the 
Carmelite  nuns  wear,  and  at  once  began  to  wear  it 
underneath  her  usual  dress.  <'  She  would  sit  for  hours 
without  any  fire  during  the  winter ;  and  whereas  she 
had  formerly  been  rather  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
food,  so  that  the  royal  cooks  complained  that  she  was 
hard  to  please,  she  now  determinedly  resisted  this 
weakness,  always  eating  the  dishes  which  she  liked 
least One  of  the  princess's  attempts  at  self-mortifica- 
tion was  essentially  practical,  and  will  meet  with  sym- 
pathy from  many  a  delicately  nurtured  modem  lady. 
She  detested  the  smell  of  tallow ;  but,  knowing  that 
the  Carmelites  always  burned  tallow  candles,  she  deter- 
mined to  conquer  this  weakness,  and  contrived  to  obtain 
a  packet  of  the  unsavoury  articles,  by  the  help  of  a 
woman  not  in  her  own  service.  At  first  the  royal  nose 
could  scarcely  endure  the  presence  of  the  packet  in  the 
apartment,  and  when  at  length  Madame  Louise  took 
courage  to  light  a  candle,  it  was  but  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  a  time,  however,  she  accustomed  herself  to  use 
the  offensive  tallow  as  freely  as  wax  candles,  always 
lighting  them  as  soon- as  her  attendants  retired  and  left 
her  alone  for  the  night" 


But  long  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  desire  of  her 
heart  could  be  accomplished.  We  pass  over  the  details 
given  of  this  period  of  hope  deferred. 

'*  0  holy  mother  l"  she  writes,  addressing  St  Teresa, 
"  I  would  have  you  ever  at  my  side  continually,  to 
bid  me  remember  my  vocation,  and  tnun  myself  to  be 
a  Carmelite,  for  time  is  short  I  would  be  constantly 
reminded, — '  A  Carmelite  should  think,  act,  or  speak 
thus  and  thus.'  '  A  Carmelite  should  not  think,  do,  or 
say  80  and  so.'  If  I  could  have  such  help,  I  might 
hope,  even  while  in  the  world,  to  train  myself  to  be  a 
perfect  Carmelite ;  to  whom  nothing  would  be  wanting, 

save  the  cloister  and  the  habit Dearest  mother, 

offer  my  poor  faith  for  me  at  the  feet  of  your  Biviue 
Spouse ;  oh,  that  it  may  grow  and  increase  till  it  is  as 
great  and  worthy  as  your  own  was ! "  If  we  were  to 
substitute  the  word  "  Christian"  for  ''  Carmelite,"  and 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  for  that  of  St  Teresa,  aoy 
devout  soul  might  find  edification  iu  the  meditations 
and  prayers  of  this  pious,  though  mistaken  worshipper. 
But  what  an  if  that  is  1  Yet  beneath  all  the  **  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble"  of  her  erring  creed,  we  doubt  not 
there  was  found  the  One  Foundation.  '*  I  would  be,*' 
she  says,  'Mike  my  Divine  Example,  Jesus  Christ, 
carrying  his  cross  in  my  heart  and  in  my  body  till  niy 
last  breath." 

-The  queen,  after  long  illness,  died  in  1769 ;  and  a 
year  later  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  length  agree^l 
formally  to  ask  Louis  XV.  to  permit  his  daughter  to 
"  follow  her  vocation." 

''  Apparently  Louis  was  not  prepared  for  the  request; 
he  drew  back  in  amazement,  and  exclaimed  bitterly,— 
'  What !  such  intelligence  as  this !  and  yon  the  bearer, 
monseigneur  7 '  and  then  leaning  on  the  back  of  an 
arm-chair,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  added: 
'  This  is  cruel !  crael  indeed  ! ' " 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Memoir  for  details 
of  scenes  which  followed ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which, 
after  her  father's  reluctant  consent  was  given,  the 
princess  escaped  from  court  to  the  Carmelite  couveut 
of  St  Denis— her  own  attendants  not  being  aware  of  her 
intentions,  and  shrieking  and  fainting  on  being  told 
that  their  beloved  mistress,  once  within  the  walls,  was 
no  longer  to  retum  to  them.  "  It  was  a  painful  scene," 
writes  the  biographer ;  "  but  the  princess  was  on  the 
right  side  of  the  door ;  and  when  she  could  say  no  more 
to  reconcile  her  attendants  to  what  was  inevitable,  she 
silenced  them  by  producing  a  written  order  from  the 
king,  which  put  an  end  to  the  discussion." 

Reading,  as  we  have  done,  the  two  memoirs  together, 
the  contrast  is  striking — almost  amusing— between  the 
simple  reception  of  Anna  zu  Stolberg  at  Bethany, 
brought  quietly  by  her  aged  parents  to  the  chamber  of 
the  sick  Oberin,  and  set  to  work  next  day  among  the 
children,— and  the  elaborate  particulars  recorded  con- 
cerning Madame  Louise's  admission  to  the  convent; 
the  despair  of  her  ladies ;  the  joy  and  ast-onishment  of 
the  nuns ;  the  difficulties  of  how  she  was  to  be  treated, 
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&c.  Tbo  "  royal  postulant'*  irished  at  once  to  conform 
to  all  the  austerities  of  the  "rule."  The  superiors 
objected ;  and  the  king  must  be  referred  to  about  such 
trifles  as  her  having  a  square  of  carpet,  &c.  She  had 
arrived  during  Holy  Week.  On  Qood  Friday,  we  are 
gravely  informed,  "  the  community  took  no  food  save  a 
little  bread  and  water,  which  was  eaten  as  they  sat 
upon  the  ground.  Madame  Louise  would  &in  have 
done  the  same.  But  the  prioress  refused  to  allow 
this ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  eat  a  meagre  soup  and 
some  lentils,  sitting  on  a  bench,  and  making  a  table  of 
her  lap." 

•  She  knew,  from  diligent  study,  "  all  the  points  of  a 
postulant*s  duty"  as  well  as  the  nuns ;  and  insisted  on 
taking  part  in  sweeping  and  cleaning,  and  all  other 
menial  offices,  including  deaning  the  cancUettich,  from 
which,  in  spite  of  her  tallow  practice  at  Versailles,  she 
instinctively  revolted.  But  when  about  to  operate  upon 
the  pots  aud  pans,  she  was  told  that  "  the  postulants 
who  wore  silk  dresses  were  always  dispensed  from  this 
work,  as  it  was  a  pity  to  spoil  their  clothes,  the  material 
of  which  might,  later  on,  be  used  for  different  purposes 
in  the  sacristy."  So  Louise,  or,  as  she  was  now  caUed, 
Soeur  T^r^e,  wrote  to  her  royal  father,  begging  him  to 
send  her  "  a  dress  suited  to  her  present  occupations." 
The  answer  was  a  robe  of  pink  silk  taffety ;  and  this 
"  not  being  a  colour  used  for  ecclesiastical  purpose," 
tlie  zealous  sister  arrayed  herself  forthwith,  hastened 
to  the  cuisine,  and  set  to  work  on  a  large  dirty  pot  or 
kettle,  which  she  scrubbed  with  "  might  and  main,  till  she 
could  scrub  no  longer,  and  till  her  rose-coloured  taffety 
became  as  black  as  the  kettle,  while  that  perverse 

vessel  maintained  its  original  grimness.    At  last 

the  lay  sisters  who  had  been  looking  on,  half  edified, 
half  shy,  could  no  longer  restrain  their  merriment ;  aud 
laughing  heartily,  they  explained  to  the  princess  that 
such  vessels  as  these  were  only  cleaned  within." 

At  her  own  earnest  request,  Louise  was  allowed  to 
have  an  Irish  soeur,  Julie  MacMahon,  as  her  "  ange," 
or  spiritual  directress.  This  lady  at  once  set  before  her 
"  all  the  asceticism  of  the  Order ;  showing  her  how  the 
perpetual  mortification  practised  in  it,  as  its  life  and 
essence,  resembled  the  two-edged  sword  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks— cutting  off  self  both  from  the  external 
and  internal  side,  as  well  as  from  the  very  inmost  soul 
itself." 

The  whole  community  were  edified  by  the  way  in 
which  the  princess  humbly  submitted  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  reproof.  "  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Soeur  Julie 
'  would  purposely  convey  a  rebuke  which  was  undeserved; 
as  when,  for  instance,  she  found  the  princess  on  the 
floor  scrubbing  underneath  a  press  in  the  sacristy, 
fatiguing  herself  in  a  way  which  her  delicate  health 
could  ill  bear,  instead  of  begging  her  to  spare  herself  (as 
the  superiors  had  desired  she  might  be  led  to  do),  Soeur 
Julie  combined  this  with  an  attack  upon  her  self-will, 
saying, '  Why  will  you  persist,  madame,  in  tiring  your- 
self, when  you  do  your  work  so  badly  that  it  only  hinders 


others,  aud  all  has  to  be  done  over  again  ? '  The  prin- 
cess meekly  accepted  the  rebuke,  and  promised  to  refrain 
from  such  work  until  she  could  do  it  better." 

Instead  of  being  offended  by  the  plain  dealing  of  her 
'*  ange,"  Louise  became  so  gratefully  attached  to  her, 
that  ''once  the  Superior  expressed  his  fear  that  she 
was  in  danger  of  forming  a  tie  of  natural  affection  which 
might  be  injurious  to  her  religious  life."  How  her 
biographer  can  reconcile  this  statement  with  his  own 
theories,  as  given  in  his  preface,  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

The  royal  family  were  permitted  to  see  Louise  from 
time  to  time.  Her  sisters,  on  their  first  visit,  were  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations,  till  she  asked  if  they  wept 
because  they  envied  her  happiness?  They,  and  the 
king,  who  had  never  before  seen  the  interior  of  a  con- 
vent, beheld  with  amazement  the  state  of  matters— the 
austerities  and  privations  of  a  Carmelite's  lot.  The 
king  insisted  that  his  danghtei's  postulate  should  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  usual  time ;  but  at  length  it 
ended-~and  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  splendid  cere- 
monies with  which  she  assumed  the  veil,  and  left  the 
world  for  ever,  *'  looking  wonderingly  on  the  weeping 
assemblage  aronnd,  her  own  heart  filled  with  gratitude 
and  joy." 

She  could  now  claim  a  right  to  share  all  the  hardships 
of  the  sisterhood ;  to  endure  an  amount  of  cold,  under 
which  she  frankly  admitted  that  she  ''sobbed  like  a 
baby"  at  first;  to  eat  the  most  distasteful  food ;  to 
wear  flat  wooden  shoes,  or  sandals,  till  her  feet  and 
limbs  swelled  so  that  she  could  not  walk  at  all,  &c. 
She  rejoiced,  in  regard  to  all  such  trials,  "to  have 
something  to  offer  to  our  dear  Lord."  Alas  !  had  she 
never  learned  of  him  as  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us 
all  things  richly  to  enjoy  ? 

The  silence  enjoined  as  duty,  and  the  strict  confine- 
ment of  the  cloister,  were  pecidiarly  trying  to  her  lively 
disposition  and  previous  love  of  active  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  But  her  native  spirit  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter carried  her  through  all,  and  she  strove  to  inspire 
others  with  like  devotedness.  She  was  appointed 
"ange"  to  a  young  new  postulant,  Soeur  Marie,  of  a 
poor  but  noble  family.  Louise,  "  with  motherly  kind- 
ness and  boundless  patience,"  endeavoured  to  uphold 
in  the  way  to  perfection  this  unfortunate  girl,  as  we 
must  consider  her  from  our  Protestant  point  of  view. 

"  Some  touching  little  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  their 
intercourse.  Soeur  Marie  was  most  sincere  in  her 
aspirations ;  but  she  was  young  and  sensitive,  and  at 
times  the  natural  would  overpower  the  supernatural, 
and  she  would  grow  weaiy  and  disgusted  with  a  life 
which  in  material  detail  was  so  foreign  to  her  formei 
habits.  One  of  her  duties  was  to  sweep  and  clean  out 
the  choir;  and  on  a  certain  morning  poor  Soeur  Marie, 
having  tired  herself  out  with  her  work,  fell  into  a  fit  of 
overwhelming  depression  and  discouragement.  She 
began  to  think  to  herself  how  it  would  be  the  same 
every  day— every  day !  till  at  last  she  could  bear  it  no 
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longer,  asd  throwing  down  her  hroom,  she  went  off  to 
one  of  the  hermitages,  or  oratories,  where  she  wept 
bitterly,  till  she  had  almost  peraaaded  herself  that  she 
had  hetter  return  to  the  world,  since  the  religions  life 
would  certainly  he  intolerable.  It  so  happened  that 
At  this  moment  Soeor  T6rto  (Lomse)  came  to  this  very 
hermitage  in  order  to  pray ;  and  at  the  sight  of  her 
*^  ange "  the  poor  child  began  to  ponr  out  her  grieflB. 
^'  Always  to  be  sweeping,  and  rubbing,  and  so  on  !  I 
am  so  weaiy !  I  can  bear  it  no  longer ! "  ''  Yes,  dear 
<;hild,"  the  princess  answered  kindly, ''  always  sweeping 
or  rubbing,  or  doing  something  or  other  we  don*t  like ; 
■always  mortifying  our  wiUs.  We  will  persevere  in  it 
together,  you  and  I,  and  some  day  we  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  saying,  Until  death ;"— the  form  of  a  pro- 
fessed nun's  vows  ending  with  the  words,  "Et  oe 
iusqu'^i  la  mort" 

^  The  poor  little  Sister  grew  calmer  at  this,  and  made 
A  fresh  start ;  but  she  had  many  troubles  yet  One  day 
she  was  too  late  for  morning  prayers,  the  penance  for 
which  consisted  in  the  culprit's  appearance  in  the  re- 
fectory carrying  her  pillow,  as  the  accomplice  of  her 
fault,  and  so  publicly  accusing  herself  of  it  This  ap- 
peared to  Sceur  Marie  to  be  an  intolerable  humiliation, 
And  one  that  she  could  not  endure ;  and  by  dint  of 
thinking  about  it,  and  working  herself  np,  she  ended 
by  declaring  that  she  would  never  submit  to  such  a 
thing.  Soeur  T^r^  was  wont  to  take  an  altogether 
•different  view  of  such  occasions  of  submission,  and, 
lieartily  sorry  for  her  young  friend,  she  tried  in  every 
way  to  comfort  her  and  lead  her  to  see  the  matter  from 
another  light  At  last,  rightly  guessing  that  the  proud 
spirit  would  be  more  easily  softened  by  example  than 
by  words,  she  got  leave  to  fulfil  Sceur  Marie's  penance 
for  her ;  and  accordingly  the  princess  appeared  in  the 
refectory  at  the  appointed  time,  carrying  her  pillow, 
And  accusing  herself  of  indolence  and  sloth  after  so 
humble  and  meek  a  fashion,  that  the  novice's  pride  was 
completely  overcome,  and  she  never  agaui  was  known 
to  rebel  against  any  observance  of  rule,  however  hum- 
bling." 

What  a  glimpse  of  oonvent  interiors,  not  certainly  on 
the  romantic  side,  these  ''touching  anecdotes"  dis- 
close 1  One  naturally  asks,  If  "  the  religions  life  "  must 
mainly  consist  in  ^  always  sweeping  and  rubbing,  and 
doing  things  we  don't  Uke,"  may  it  not  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  practised  by  those  still  "in  the  world,"  with 
more  benefit  at  all  events  to  their  fellow-creatures,  if 
not  to  their  own  souls  ?  Assuredly  we  have  no  need  to 
go  within  cloistered  walls  in  search  of  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  "holy  poverty,"  "obedience,"  or  self-denial 
Such  opportunities  will  occur  to  most  of  ns  in  the 
course  of  daily  life ;  and  with  reference  to  these,  useful 
hints  may  be  found  in  the  exhortations  of  Madame 
Louise  to  the  novices  of  St  Denis,  over  whom  she  was 
Appointed  mistress.  Taken  "  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the 
letter,"  there  is  sense  and  philosophy  in  such  advice 
AS  the  follcwinsr : — 


"One  novice  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  a 
particnlar  vegetable,  which  often  speared  iii  the 
simple  bill  of  hn  of  the  CarmeL  She  told  the  mistress 
of  this,  who  immediately  answered,  'I  can  quite 
sympathize  with  you,  for  the  mere  sight  of  it  used  to 
turn  me  quite  sick.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  over 
that ;  half  the  battle  was  the  look  of  the  thing,  so  I 
didfCt  look  at  it,  and  then  the  taste  was  not  half  so 
detestable;  and  after  all,  you  know,  many  things  which 
are  not  nice  to  the  taste,  are  very  good  for  the  soul ! ' 

"  To  another  novice  she  said, '  I  never  could  get  my- 
self right  till  I  had  conquered  (brusgu^  all  my  repug- 
nances ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  overcome  one's  imagins' 

tion When  I  was  to  give  np  wearing  linen  and  take 

to  serge  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  nature  rebelled,  although 
I  had  already  tried  it  a  little;  so  I  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  wear  the  hair  shirt  for  a  time,  and  after  that  the 
serge  seemed  as  soft  as  silk.' 

"When  I  fed  tired  and  tempted  to  be  idle,"  she 
used  to  say,  "  I  look  at  our  cloister,  where  one  day  my 
body  will  rest,  and  then  I  take  courage,  and  foi^t 

whether  it  is  cold  or  hot If  I  had  given  way  to  my 

inclination  when  I  first  came  here,  I  should  have  been 
always  ill.  When  the  bell  rang  for  office,  I  had  a 
headache;  when  the  hour  for  meditation  came,  I  felt 
very  weak,  and  so  on  ;  but  with  a  little  effort  I  went  to 
my  duties,  and  my  malady  was  sure  to  be  forgotten 

directly I  tell  you  all  this  that  you  may  be  on  your 

guard  against  your  ease-loving  body,  and  against  the 
devil,  who  is  always  trying  to  tempt  us  to  give  up  oui 

pious  exerdses A  religieuse  ought  not  easily  to  think 

herself  ill ;  and  when  she  is  only  uncomfortable,  she 
ought  to  rejoice  silently  tliat  she  has  something  more 
than  usual  to  offer  to  her  heavenly  Bridegroom." 

The  vows  of  the  Carmelites,  as  of  other  Romish 
Orders,  are  those  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  first,  as  stated  to  Madame  Louise  at  her 
"  vdture,"  involves  a  "ceaseless  and  resolute  war  against 
all  our  senses."  "Holy  poverty"  is  not  only  the 
abandonment  of  all  worldly  possessions,  but  of  "any 
desire,  hope,  or  power  to  possess  anything ;  detachment 
must  be  even  more  absolute  than  renunciation."  But 
most  terrible  of  all  sonnds  to  our  Protestant  ideas  the 
vow  of  ohedienee,  "  Henceforth,  dear  Sister,  your  will 
ceases  to  be  your  own The  vow  of  obedience  ex- 
cludes all  question,  choice,  selection,  or  individaal 
action ;  it  governs  the  mind,  binds  all  desire,  and  sub- 
dues all  judgment In  a  word,  through  the  vow  of 

obedience,  we  give  np  for  ever  all  right  to  dispoee 
of  ourselves,  we  renounce  our  liberty,  we  put  oor- 
selves  into  the  position  of  pupils  for  all  our  lives ;  we 
return  to  a  state  of  practical  childhood,  a  spiritual  and 
holy  childhood  indeed,  but  one  that  is  to  last  as  long  as 
we  live.  Our  will  is  merged  in  that  of  others ;  we 
resign  the  exercise  of  that  will,  and  only  retain  the 
sacrifice.*"  How  awful  the  presumption  which  coold 
demand  such  a  sacrifice  from  a  fellow-sinner !  how  deep 
the  delusion  which  could  profess  to  make  it  f 
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Onr  limited  space  prevents  our  giving  more  extended 
extracts,  and  we  must  again  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume  itself  for  details  of  Madame  Louise's  later 
years.  If  the  sources  from  which  this  memoir  has  heen 
compiled  are  tnistwortbj,  she  seems  to  have  found, 
after  one  interval  of  darkness  and  distress,  all  the  peace 
and  spiritual  joy  which  she  had  hoped  for  in  her  dois- 
tered  retirement  from  the  world.  Her  character  was 
evidently  no  ordinary  one ;  and  in  reading  her  strange 
life-story  we  have  felt  alternate  admiration,  compassion, 
and  indignation  at  the  system  of  error  which  could  lead 
such  a  loving,  lovable  being  into  a  position  so  imnatunJ, 
exposing  her  to  sufferings  so  needless  and  useless,  to 
humiliations  so  absurd,  childish,  and  unmeaning.  Had 
the  energy,  ability,  and  piety  which  this  votarecs  of  a 
mistaken  Church  unquestioniU>ly  possessed,  been  allowed 
a  sphere  of  action  like  that  of  Anna  Stolberg,  great  and 
extended  might  have  been  her  influence  for  good.  But 
confined  by  the  walls  and  rules  of  *'  the  Carmel,"  how 
little  she  could  accomplish  I  Among  her  written  "  reso- 
lutions'* we  find  the  following: — '*  To  maintain  an  in- 
violable attachment  to  our  holy  rules,  and  to  die  sooner 
than  deliberately  to  break  the  least  of  them.  If  I  follow 
them  exactly,  I  am  sure  to  win  heaven." 

She  was  elected  prioress  in  1773,  herself  the  only  dis- 
senting voice  of  the  community.  Her  new  duties  were 
^^intensely  trying"  to  her,  but  dischajged  with  her 
usual  conscientious  self-deniaL  Her  humility  and  aus- 
terities were  unchanged  in  her  new  position :  the  prioress 
would  eat  the  stale  fish  aud  rotten  eggs  which  the  sis- 
ters could  not  swallow,  and  equal  or  surpass  them  in 
fasting  and  vigils.  Even  "  recreation,"  it  would  appear, 
was  not  taken  out  of  doors ;  for  we  read  how  in  later 
life,  when  her  breathing  became  much  affected,  'Hhe 
close  air  of  the  recreation-hall  often  oppressed  her 
sadly:"  but  she  would  not  allow  the  windows  to  be 
opened  lest  some  of  the  delicate  sisters  should  suffer. 
"  Her  own  cell  was  about  the  dullest  and  most  incon* 
venient  in  the  house :  the  window  fitted  so  badly  that  it 
had  to  be  stuffed  up  with  paper,  or  the  wind  blew  out  her 
lamp.  But  although  many  repairs  were  going  on  in  the 
convent,  the  prioress  never  had  anything  done  to  her 
own  ceU." 

''  To  work  and  to  pray,  that  is  our  business,"  she 
often  said ;  ^  and  if  I  were  to  sit  a  moment  with  my 
hands  before  me,  I  should  cease  to  be  a  Carmelite." 
She  used  to  take  her  work  with  her  even  "  behind  the 
grille^  when  receiving  visitors,  saying,  *'If  I  do  not 
catch  every  minute,  I  get  behind,  and  cannot  make  it  up 
again."  But  what  was  her  employment  ?  Spinning  the 
coarsest  wool,  "  mending  old  linen  or  old  clothes,  even 

the  old  sandals  worn  by  the  nuna. The  ci-demnt 

princess  had  so  patched  her  habit  (no  Carmelite  pos- 
sesses two)  with  pieces  of  different  shades,  put  in  with 
odds-and-ends  of  thread  of  all  kinds,  that  one  of  the 
nuns  entreated  her  to  have  a  new  one,  saying  that  it 
was  really  a  shame  to  the  community  for  their  prioress 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  condition  by  the  royal  family. 


'  How  long  has  it  been  a  shame  to  live  according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  vows  V  was  the  answer.  '  My  £imily  all 
know  perfectly  that  I  have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty, 
and  that  it  behoves  me  in  my  present  office  to  set  an 
example  of  it  in  all  things.' " 

'*  She  bore  the  rigour  of  her  ascetic  life  with  so  much 
love,"  says  her  Ganneiite  biographer, "  that  no  one  who 
saw  the  calm  joy  expressed  in  her  face  would  ever  have 
suspected  how  many  privations  and  how  much  interior 
suffering  she  endured.  No  doubt  it  was  as  the  reward 
of  this  free  self-sacrifice  that  God  gave  her  so  special  a 
gift  of  making  the  yoke  of  rule  so  easy  and  acceptable 
to  others.  Her  words,  her  mere  look  was  enough  to 
touch  a  8(»Towing  heart ;  and  her  tender,  loving  ways 
would  reach  the  most  reserved  of  the  nuns." 

The  death  of  Louis  XY.  was  a  severe  trial  to  his 
daughter's  tender  heart  Her  anxiety  for  his  soul  had 
been  intense;  and  though  not  permitted  to  quit  her 
'Mndosure"  even  to  visit  a  dying  parent,  her  prayers 
and  austerities  were  so  unceasing  that  her  Superior 
remonstrated ;  but  she  pleaded  that  in  becoming  a  Car- 
melite she  had  his  salvation  as  well  as  her  own  in  view, 
and  could  not  do  too  much  for  such  an  object.  "  He 
died,"  we  are  told,  '' holding  a  crucifix  sent  him  by 
Louise;  and  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  ministered  to 
him  to  the  last,  was  able  to  carry  much  that  was  sooth- 
ing and  consolatory  to  his  absent  daughter,  his  youngest 
and  most  fondly-loved  child." 

She  lived  herself  to  see  the  clouds  of  Revolution 
gathering  darkly  over  her  country  and  her  family,  but 
was  mercifully  called  away  before  the  storm  finally 
descended.  Her  health  was  always  delicate ;  and  the 
sufferings  of  her  last  illness  were  aggravated  by  want  of 
ordinary  comforts,  and  by  her  struggles  to  go  on  with 
the  routine  of  duty  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  sinking 
nature.  But  her  soul  was  kept  in  peace  by  Him  whom, 
through  so  mnch  mist  and  error,  she  yet  had  truly  loved 
and  trusted.  Two  years  before,  she  had  written  to  her 
Superior :  '^  Pray  for  your  poor  eldest  daughter,  father, 
who  deserves  the  lowest  place  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Indeed,  she  will  count  herself  happy  if  she  may  but  win 
the  least  place  in  paradise— even  behind  the  door.  May 
it  be  so ;  but  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do  before  she  can 
hope  even  for  that"  But  in  the  end  all  fear  was  taken 
away ;  and  though  she  begged  the  Sisters  to  pray  for 
her  after  %kt  wu  gone,  this  must  have  been  more  a 
usual  form  of  words  than  anything  else,  for  no  dread  of 
purgatorhil  fires  seemed  permitted  to  disturb  her  depart- 
ing spirit  ''  Come  quickly.  Lord  Jesus,"  she  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  say ;  ''  do  not  delay  my  happiness  any 
longer."  "  Jesus  is  with  me,"  slie  said  to  her  confessor, 
after  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  "  and  I  am  perfectly 
at  rest"  She  gently  but  firmly  <<  rejected  any  strong 
demonstrations  of  earthly  affection"  on  the  part  of  those 
around  her.  Two  Sisters  watched  by  her  bed  during  the 
long  last  winter  night  of  bodily  suffering,  December  23, 
1787.  Suddenly,  as  though  awakened  by  some  light 
from  heaven,  she  started  from  a  half-unconscious  state, 
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and  exdaimed,  ''  Come !  let  us  make  haste  to  go  to 
paradise ! "  "  These  were  her  last  words ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  after  she  had  passed  gently  and  peacefully 
away." 

Wht^t  a  transition!— from  the  worn-oat,  suffering  body, 
and  the  cold,  cheerless  cell  of  the  Carmel,  to  the  shade 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  in  the  Presence  where  there  is  *'  ful- 
ness of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore !" 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  complete  for  themselves 
the  contrast  between  the  two  lives  which  we  have  thus 
imperfectly  sketched.  These  pious  women  are  now 
both  with  their  Saviour  in  the  heavenly  rest  We, 
looking  back  on  their  finished  course,  may  learn  from  it 
profitable  lessons  of  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
warning.  It  is  comforting  to  think  how  our  Lord's 
completed  work  and  perfect  robe  of  righteousness  can 


cover  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  all  those  who  are  truly 
seeking  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment 

"  Not  from  Jenualem  alone 
The  Oinzch  aacendi  to  God : 
Strangen  of  erexy  tonyoe  and  clime. 
Pilgrims  of  erery  Imnd  and  time, 
Thitmg  the  well-trodden  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  throne^" 

But  however  we  may  hope  for  individuals,  what  doom 
can  we  expect  at  last  for  that  fallen  Church  whidi,  even 
in  these  days  of  gospel  light,  deliberatdy  teaches  her 
children  to  place  their  own  works  and  devotions  and 
sufferings,  and  the  prayers  of  men  and  angels,  between 
their  souls  and  the  one  full  and  free  atoiung  Sacrifice  for 
sin  f  Surely  the  call  sounds  as  loudly  now  as  it  did  long 
ages  ago—*'  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues."  H.  L.  L. 
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TWELFTH    ARTICLE. 


iT  remains  to  gather  into  one  view 
these  notes  of  Scripture  Silence ;  to 
see  what  they  teach,  and  to  what 
they  bear  witness. 

We  have  assumed  throughout  that  to  the  New 
Testament  belongs  paramount  authority  in  deter- 
mining the  mind  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and 
therefore  what  Christianity  should  be,  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  in  all  ages.  Before  the 
New  Testament  all  Church  authority  must  do 
reverence,  all  oral  traditions  and  Church  develop- 
ments be  tried  and  found  worthy  or  worthless. 

To  those  that  own  the  supremacy  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  same  direction 
to  look  to  and  learn,  from  the  example  given  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  how  to  divide  and  pro- 
portiouy  in  our  individual,  family,  and  Church 
life,  each  part  of  our  holy  religion.  Whatever 
occupies  the  first  and  largest  place  in  the  New 
Testament,  should  occupy  the  first  and  largest 
place  in  the  regard  of  the  Christian. 

Now,  the  New  Testament  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  Christ — his  life,  miracles,  and  teaching; 
next,  with  the  faith,  hopes,  and  duties  of  the  new 
man  in  Christ  ;  and,  last  and  tecutf  with  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  or  what  we  call 
Churchum. 

In  whatever  matters  the  New  Testament  has 
been  outspoken,  these  we  have  assumed  to  be  the 
great  things — "  the  principal  wheat,"  the  staff  of 


our  spiritual  life.  In  whatever  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  reserved,  more  frank- 
ness was  not  needed ;  and  wherever  it  has  been 
wholly  silent,  "  ignorance  is  bHss."  Men  in  their 
restlessness  have  made  answer  to  themselves ; 
like  those  old  geographers  who  would  tolerate  no 
blanks  in  their  maps  of  the  world,  and  preferred 
a  pretence  of  knowledge  to  an  honest  acknowledg- 
ment of  ignorance.  Instead  of  reverencing  the 
silence  of  God's  Word  as  the  warning  of  Heaven 
to  inquire  no  further,  in  too  many  cases  it  has 
been  received  as  an  invitation  to  curiosity.  Devout 
imaginations  have  hastened  to  fill  up  all  blanks, 
until  silence  has  become  voluminous  :  the  little 
things  of  Christianity  have  become  the  great 
things,  and  the  inventions  of  men  overlaid  the 
revelations  of  Heaven. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  Christian  youth  of  the 
fourth  century,  rich  and  artistic  in  his  tastes,  and 
desirous  of  commending  the  gospel  to  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  has  often  heard  the 
Roman  youth  of  his  own  rank  and  tastes  com- 
plain of  the  baldness  of  Christian  worship.  From 
whatever  cause,  he  feels  in  himself  that  devotion 
often  flags,  and  requires  some  stimulus  to  sustain 
it.  He  knows  that  the  better  stimulus  must  be 
within,  and  work  outwards ;  but  that  which  is 
from  without  seems  more  in  his  own  power. 
The  Christian  Church  has  hitherto  been  extremely 
jealous  of  art,  and  held  herself  aloof  from  its  aid. 
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refusing  all  but  the  simplest  aids  to  devotion. 
But  are  not  the  fine  arts  a  development  of  God's 
own  beautiful  gifts?  Are  wq  wiser  or  better 
than  our  Maker  ]  What  so  likely  to  strengthen 
faith  or  enliven  devotion  as  pictures  or  statues  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles)  Did  not.  our  Lord 
become  one  of  us,  that  as  a  man  we  might  wor- 
ship him  ;  and  would  not  art  aid  us  in  realizing 
his  incarnation  1  Why  should  paganism  have  all 
the  fine  paintings  and  statues  1 

He  searches  the  four  Gospels  to  find  some 
hints  or  allusions,  direct  or  indirect,  to  encourage 
this  new  development  of  Christian  worship,  or 
help  an  artist  towards  a  portrait  of  our  Saviour. 
But  in  the  four  Gospels  there  is  no  response — 
nothing  but  a  solemn  silence.  He  feels  dis- 
couraged, if  not  rebuked,  and  defers  his  purposed 
innovation.  Ere  long,  however,  he  finds  like 
thoughts  working  in  other  minds,  and  his  long- 
ing returns  to  embody  Christ  in  a  picture.  He 
hears  of  a  letter,  reputed  ancient,  that  describes 
the  very  person  of  Christ,  even  to  the  colour  of 
his  eyes  and  hair.  He  is  not  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  it  may  not  be  forged  by  one 
that  like  himself  has  grown  impatient  of  the 
silence  of  Scripture  and  the  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  who  has  taken  this  way  of 
making  answer  to  himself.  The  picture  is 
finished,  and  believed  to  be  a  portrait.  It  is  set 
up  in  his  house  in  aid  of  individual  or  family 
devotion  ;  and  when  the  edge  of  novelty  is  worn 
off,  an  opportunity  is  found  of  setting  it  up  in 
the  neighbouring  church  as  a  help  meet  to  the 
devotions  of  all  comers. 

Another  Christian  is  struck  with  the  story  of 
our  Lord's  infancy  and  youth ;  and  rightiy  think- 
ing that  these  early  stages  of  th^  life  of  Christ 
should  be  more  in  our  thoughts,  sees  not  why 
Christian  art  may  not  be  employed  in  reproduc- 
ing the  infancy  and  youth;  but  again,  looking 
into  the  New  Testament,  he  finds  no  help  nor 
encouragement.  Those  that  knew  him  best  and 
loved  him  best  are  silent  Only  one  anecdote  of 
his  youth  is  given ;  of  the  infancy,  none  :  yet  the 
infancy  and  youth  comprehend  thirti^  out  of  the 
ihirty'three  years  of  our  Lord's  sojourn.  Even 
tho  beloved  disciple  is  silent,  though  under  his 
roof  Mary  passed  her  last  years.  Such  a  silence 
seems  strange,  pn.ssing  strange  ;  for  what  details 
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could  be  fraught  with  more  interest  to  all  ages, 
what  more  likely  to  be  instructive  to  the  young, 
and  to  cherish  the  love  and  imitation  of  Jesus  in 
all  youthful  hearts?  Li  this  innovating  mood, 
the  absence  of  New  Testament  information,  in- 
stead of  rebuking,  only  stimulates  inquiry  into 
invention.  When  in  such  matters  did  not  baffled 
curiosity  imagine  what  it  could  not  discover, 
and  by  pious  fictions  fill  up  all  historical  blanks  ? 

What  so  natural  as  the  desire  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  ?  But  to  all  questions  as  to 
the  birth  day,  month,  or  even  year,  the  lover  of 
festivab  gets  no  answer  save  '^  the  finger  on  the 
lip."  The  same  mute  haunts  him  at  every  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  Christianity  less  simple  and 
spiritual  than  Christ  and  his  first  followers  taught 
Birth  day,  birth  month,  even  the  year  on  which 
the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  man,  is  buried 
in  silence. 

The  Christian  begins  to  interest  himself  in  so- 
called  sacred  places  and  objects.  Not  content 
with  visiting  the  cradle  of  our  religion,  and  gather- 
ing  from  his  visit  all  that  casts  new  light  on  the 
meamng  of  Scripture,  he  turns  his  visit  into  a 
pilgrimage — a  meritorious  service  to  bring  him 
nearer  to  God  and  make  him  surer  of  heaven,  and 
he  becomes  a  gatherer  of  sacred  relics  to  carry 
home  all  the  virtues  that  sacred  things  can  carry. 
He  reads  his  New  Testament  to  settie  conflicting 
claims ;  but  the  Christianity  of  places  and  objects 
is  there  unknown.  Alas  !  a  Paul  or  a  Peter  would 
not  have  stooped  to  lift  from  the  ground  any  one 
of  these  much-loved  relics. 

Is  the  Christian  grown  curious  about  fasts  and 
bodily  mortifications  and  austerities  ?  The  New 
Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  goodness  of 
starvation  or  the  merita,  of  self-chosen  torments. 
It  knows  only  of  one  atonement,  and  that  one 
once  for  alL 

Thus  for  ages  did  good  men — ay,  the  best  men 
of  their  times — inquire  and  invent,  and  turn  a 
religion  pre-eminentiy  that  of  the  understanding, 
conscience,  and  heart,  into  a  Christianity  of  the 
senses  and  imagination.  The  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  became  as  '^  a  needle  in  a  bundle 
of  hay" — hard  to  find ;  and  when  found,  hard 
to  be  retained  amidst  its  manifold  surroundings. 

But  does  not  this  ever- recurring  tendency 
prove  how  natural  it  is  so  to  develop  all  religion  ? 
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Who  doubts  its  natunduess  1  Yet  not  the  less 
was  it  dishonouring  to  Gk)d  and  degrading  to 
man.  From  the  beginning  this  has  been  (jk)d's 
strife  with  man ;  and  from  the  beginning  until 
our  own  times  has  man  turned  ''the  glory  of 
God  into  a  lie,"  and  yielded  to  the  sway  of 
devout  imaginations.  Ko  sooner  had  the  Kew 
Testament  Church  received  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles  the  treasure  of  an  intelligent,  simple, 
and  spiritual  worship,  to  which  Heaven  had  set 
its  seal,  than  anew  man  began  to  darken  the 
wisdom  of  God — to  adorn  the  Hly  and  to  paint 
the  rose,  and  to  bury  the  religion  of  Heaven 
under  a  multitude  of  inventions,  in  which  God 
and  his  Son  are  removed  ever  further  off  by 
those  very  inventions  which  sought  to  bring  him 
nearer. 

*'  With  restleu  Interchange,  at  once  the  bright 
Wins  on  the  shade,  the  shade  ufran  the  light." 

Eanglake  says,  in  his  ''  Crimean  War,"  that  the 
British  soldier  advances  with  the  bayonet  in 
silence,  grave  and  calm.  The  French  cannot 
stand  it,  and  call  it,  says  General  Foy,  a  terrible 
silence.  Would  that  Christians  felt  more  the 
silence  of  Scripture ! 

But  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  does 
more  than  rebuke  our  inventions.  In  the  silent 
rise  of  the  Christian  and  decline  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath ;  in  the  silent  decay  of  Judaic  practices 
in  the  Christian  Church,  whilst  composed  chiefly 
of  converts  from  Judaism,  we  see  the  more  sure 
way  of  effecting  great  changes  with  least  conflict 
or  collision;  thus  imitating  him  who  extinguishes 
a  less  by  kindling  a  greater  light.  Self-taught 
reformers,  like  the  fairy  of  the  tale, 

"  Would  drink  the  air  before  Uiem, 
And  pat  a  girdle  round  the  earth 

In  fortj  minutes. 

• 

But  he  that  gives  us  the  abundance  of  harvest 
and  makes  the  seed  to  grow  in  silence  beneath  the 
clod,  no  man  knows  how,  effects  in  silence  and 
secrecy  changes  in  the  hearts  and  ways  of  men, 
which,  like  the  mountains,  cannot  be  removed. 

Where  the  New  Testament  does  not  keep  silent 
it  is  often  reserved.  How  little  is  said  of  the 
sacraments!  One  verse  might  comprehend  al- 
most all  that  our  Lord  has  said  of  baptism.  Paul 
left  hia  converts  to  be  baptized  by  others,  and 
made  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  his  great  work. 


Regardless  of  New  Testament  proportions,  one 
part  of  Christendom  would  turn  all  to  sacraments 
and  their  ritual,  dwarfing  all  else  of  Christianity. 
Another,  finding  how  little  is  said  of  sacnunents 
in  the  New  Testament,  dispenses  with  them  al- 
together, as  only  the  aids  of  the  infant  Church,  to 
be  discarded  in  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  man- 
hood.  That  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  say  so 
little  of  sacraments  is  surely  a  rebuke  to  those 
that  make  a  religion  of  them,  and  neglect  instruc- 
tion in  the  Word;  yet  those  are  not  the  less  to 
be  rebuked  who  disobey  an  express  command. 
Not  more  unmistakably  does  he  command  his 
followers  to  "Search  the  Scriptures,"  than  he 
says,  ''Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.**  Not 
more  certainly  does  our  Lord  say,  "Go  and 
preach,"  than  he  says,  ^  Go  and  baptize." 

A  duty  which  has  but  one  text  of  Scripture  to 
support  it,  if  of  undoubted  meaning,  may  be  as 
much  a  Christian  duty  as  if  it  rested  on  a  hundred 
texts ;  yet  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  frequency  of  its  reiteration,  may 
afford  good  evidence  of  its  relative  importance  to 
our  spiritual  life  and  well-being. 

Happily,  when  men  in  their  ignorance  or  per- 
versity disproportion  their  Christianity,  they  find 
some  compensation  in  the  more  earnest  and  abun- 
dant use  of  those  parts  which  occupy  theirthought«^ 
The  more  frequent  use  of  the  Word  supplies  in 
some  measure  their  neglect  of  sacraments ;  and  a 
more  earnest  devotional  spirit  makes  up  for  their 
deficiency  in  the  study  of  Christian  doctrines. 
We  see  men  retain  long  their  health  and  vigour 
though  confined  to  one  kind  of  food;  yet  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  in  variety  is  health,  and  the 
want  of  it  stunts  growth,  and  may  even  hazard 
life  itself;  and  •that  man  does  wisely  for  his  soul 
as  for  his  body  who  takes  the  use  of  all  the  means 
of  grace  and  of  health  in  all  the  integrity  and 
fulness  in  which  God  has  provided  them. 

This  disproportioniug  of  their  Christianity  we 
observe  even  in  their  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
passing  wholly  certain  parts  and  dwelling  ex- 
clusively on  others.  One  reads  only  the  Gh^spels ; 
another  the  Gospels  and  Psalms ;  whilst  another 
hesitates  not  to  tell  that  he  seldom  looks  into  the 
Old  Testament,  and  knows  little  of  those  great 
historical  facts  in  the  midst  of  which  we  see  tbc 
outgoings  of  the  great  things  of  our  faith.     Thus 
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they  limit  themselves  and  become  limited  in  their 
Christianity,  because  they  make  not  the  wheel  of 
Seriptore  to  revolve  before  them  in  all  its  parts 
and  proportions. 

In  the  sOence  and  reserve  of  Scripture  we 
have  also  an  internal  evidence,  all  the  more  im- 
pressive that  we  looked  not  for  it  Einglake 
tells  us,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Crimean  War," 
''That  both  Lord  Raglan,  the  Commander-in- 
Chie^  and  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Strat- 
ford Canning,  were  gifted  with  the  power  which 
is  one  of  the  most  keen  and  gracefdl  of  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  diplomatist — the  power  of 
affecting  the  hearer  with  an  apprehension  of  what 
remains  unsaid.  This  power  exerts  great  sway 
over  human  actions;  for  men  are  more  cogently 
governed  by  what  they  are  forced  to  imagine 
than  by  what  they  are  allowed  to  know.  The 
Marshal  wrote,  says  Lord  Raglan,  that  our 
opinions  were  stronger  than  our  expression  of 
them.     He  gave  way." 

All  feel,  at  times,  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
silence.  Sagacious  men  are  sparing  of  words, 
and  are  known  not  only  by  what  they  say,  but 
by  what  they  leave  us  to  imagine.*  He  that 
knows  not  when  to  be  silent  seldom  obtains  any 
ascendancy  over  others,  and  hardly  obtains  any 
credit  for  wisdom.  It  requires  no  ordinary  skill, 
says  the  proverb,  to  give  the  tongue  both  its 
lesson  and  its  liberty.  A  fool  may  put  more 
questions  in  a  minute  than  a  wise  man  can  answer 
in  a  month;  and  great  sagacity  and  self-restraint 
are  needed  to  know  when  to  answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly,  and  when  to  answer  him  not. 

In  comparison  to  others,  some  have  an  almost 
instinctive  knowledge  when  they  should  be  silent; 
in  others, 

"  Old  ezperlend  doth  attain 
To  aomethiiig  like  prophetic  itnin." 

But  these  are  the  exceptions.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  are  silent,  or  speak  according  to  their 
humour  or  mood,  and  exercise  little  foresight  in 
the  matter.  But  the  silence  and  reserve  of  the 
sacred  writers,  on  certain  subjects,  gives  a  char- 
acter to  Scripture.     Theirs  is  a  consent  of  silence, 


*  It  has  been  said  of  a  certificate  of  character,  that  the  most 
important  part  ii  no  part  of  It— that  which  it  leaves  unsaid. 


a  harmony  only  less  remarkable  than  the  harmony 
of  their  teaching. 

**  The  son's  xim  dips,  the  stars  rush  ont. 
At  one  stride  comes  tlie  dark." 

Yet,  as  the  night,  whilst  concealing  the  earth, 
reveab  the  universe;  so  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
that  conceals  "  the  secret  things  of  God,"  reveals 
all  the  more  a  Father's  all  surrounding  care.  For 
eighteen  centuries  these  silences  have  been  ^the 
keen  and  graceful  answer  "  to  thousands  of  vain 
queries;  ''the  finger  on  the  lip  has  not  done  all 
the  good  or  prevented  aU  the  evil  it  ought  to 
have  prevented,  yet  it  has  revealed  itself  to  many 
a  heart  in  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  and  turned 
them  aside  from  many  a  devious  way.  Who  shall 
tell  how  much  this  wise  silence  has  aided  the 
return  of  the  Church&9  of  the  Reformation  to  their 
first  love,  or  may  yet  prevent  their  relapse !  Who 
shall  tell  how  much  the  interpretation  of  this 
silence  will  be  again  needed  to  keep  the  Churches 
of  the  future,  to  arise  in  the  far  East, — of  India, 
China,  and  Japan, — when  tempted  to  repeat  and 
reproduce  the  errors  of  Christendom ! 

This  internal  evidence  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Scriptures,  though  usually  spoken  of  as 
one  book,  called  the  Bible,  are  in  reality  sixty 
different  books,  written  by  thirty  c^erent  writers, 
living  in  times  far  apart  and  belonging  to  all  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  classes,  from  the  king  on  the 
throne  to  the  shepherd  of  Tekoah.  The  New 
Testament  alone  is  made  up  of  twenty-one  different 
books,  written  by  eiffht  different  writers.  On 
certain  subjects,  they  aU  speak  out  in  fulness  of 
speech.  On  certain  others,  they  are  silent  or 
reserved,  and  that  when  the  writers  could  have 
answered  all  our  questions.  If  the  entire  books 
of  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  by  one 
mind,  they  could  not  have  been  more  at  one, 
both  in  their  teaching  and  their  silence.  The 
agreement  of  the  sacred  writers  as  to  great  facts 
and  great  principles  is  justly  regarded  as  an  an- 
swer to  all  objections,  drawn  from  smaller  dis- 
crepancies. The  silence  and  reserve  prolong  this 
harmony,  and  multiply  the  points  of  agreement 
An  individual  instance,  here  and  there,  of  this 
double  harmony  might  have  existed  with  little  of 
design  or  forethought;  but,  occurring  in  so  many 
as  fifteen  different  topics,  and  spread  over  sixty 
different  books  written  by  thirty  different  writers, 
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their  agreeing  teaching  and  silence  bespeak  a 
common  inspiration,  and  lead  us  upwards  to  Him 
who,  knowing  what  is  in  man  and  what  time 
would  bring  out  of  him,  has  adapted  his  Word  to 
his  wants  rather  than  to  his  wishes.* 

Again,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  should  be  contained  in  a  volume 
within  the  frequent  perusal  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind; that  all  might  obey  the  command  to  "search 
the  Scriptures,"  and  all  drink  and  come  again  to 
these  well-springs.  Had  the  New  Testament 
given  us  details  respecting  the  infancy,  youth,  and 
person  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  first  dis- 
ciples ;  had  it  attempted  to  answer  the  thousand 
questions  that  curiosity  has  asked  or  imagination 
suggested,  the  Bible  had  been  the  most  unwieldy 
and  Toluminous  of  books — as  unwieldy  as  the 
fifty  volumes  of  Eoman  law  ere  the  Justinian 
Pandects ;  or  the  Talmuds  and  Qemaras  of  the 
Jewish  rabbles,  which  only  rabbles  can  approach. 
In  the  brevity '  of  Scripture,  .we  see  one  of  its 
characters  as  the  universal  instructor.  Its  silence 
and  reserve  add  nothing  to  its  bulk,  but  much  to 
its  meaning.  The  Book  containing  the  religion 
of  the  world,  like  the  sun,  teaches  by  its  shadows 
as  well  as  its  light,  and  by  its  silence  heightens 
and  enlarges  its  speech.  This  is  surely  one  of 
those  evidences  inlaid  into  the  whole  fabric  of 
Scripture,  on  which  the  more  we  meditate,  the 
more  we  feel  that  Qod  is  here. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  Moses  at  the 
close  of  his  life  taking  farewell  of  Israel,  and  set- 
ting before  them,  with  marvellous  plainness  of 
speech,  the  dark  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of 
their  future  history.  No  one,  who  knows  that 
history,  can  fail  to  see  the  prophet  of  God  in  the 
lawgiver  of  Israel  In  the  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  we  see  a  like  prophetic  foresight  It 
is  true  that  its  warnings  have  not  always  been 
heeded  by  either  Jew  or  Christian.  As  Judaism 
corrupted  its  way,  so  has  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  without  such  monitors,  how  much  further 
might  corruption  have  gone !  how  much  more 
prolonged  its  days !  how  much  more  difficult  the 

*  We  have  an  intenial  eridence  of  a  different  kind  in  the  ooni' 
munioatiTenees  of  Scripture  regaiding  the  fanlts  of  Peter.  Of 
none  of  the  apostles  are  the  faults  so  plainly  told,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  the  extravsgant  claims  whidi  the  Latin  Churches  were 
one  di^  to  found  on  Peter's  being  the  first  caUed,  and  sumamed 
Peter  or  Bock — claims  which  have  at  length  enlminated  in  Papal 
Infallibllitj,  which  certainly  Peter  himself  never  claimed. . 


return  of  Christians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  New 
Testament ! 

If  any  one  would  know  what  kind  of  religion 
or  what  kind  of  Bible  men  would  have  framed  for 
themselves,  they  may  find  it  in  the  Koran  of 
Mahomet,  or  in  the  Yedas  of  India  (now  made 
known  to  Europe),  or  in.  the  Bible  of  the  Mor- 
mons.    If  any  would  learn  what  kind  of  reli^on 
the  refined  and  imaginative — the  lovers  of  Greek 
art — would  have   framed  for  themselves  in  the 
first  century,  they  have  its  Bible  in  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  and  its  characteristics  in  Greek  art    And 
if  they  would  see  a  motley  compound  of  himzxL 
invention  and  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  they  may  see  it  in  that  wonderful 
development  of  the   Christian  ages  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  still  holds  up  to  mankind  as  the 
perfection  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Whately,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  tells 
us  that  when,  troubled  on  one  occasion  with 
doubts,  he  was  discussing  the  corruptions  that 
had  been  introduced  into  Christianity,  it  struck 
him  forcibly  that  these  very  corruptions  would 
surely  have  been  the  original  religion  had  Chris- 
tianity been  of  man's  devising. 

Amidst  all  these  inventions,  we  still  thank  God 
we  have  the  New  Testament  raising  its  head 
above  all  the  earth-bom  developments — simple 
and  truth-like,  ever  young,  yet  linked  with  all  the 
past,  the  only  rest  for  the  soul  seeking  truth  and 
righteousness.     In  its  connections  with  the  Old 
Testament)  we  possess  an  evidence  of  its  diviae 
origin  within  the  reach  of  learned  and  unlearned. 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  form  one  great  and 
harmonious  whole,  both  in  their  speech  and  in 
their  silence,  revealing  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.    Let  who  will  term  our  reverence  for 
the  New  Testament  Bibliolatry.     As  weU  might 
they  call  the  botanist's  intelligent  admiration  of 
the  parts,  proportions,  and  arrangement  of  the 
flower,  or  an  anatomist's  admiration  of  the  human 
eye  and  its  provisions,  idolatry.     Let  them  tiy  to 
confound  our  homage  to  the  Christian  Bible  with 
that  idolatry  which  it  so  deeply  denounces;  we 
only  cling  the  more  to  its  bosom,  search  out  the 
more  its  harmonies,  and  are  rewarded  with  an 
ever-increasing  love  and  reverence  of  that  Book 
which  is  our  only  preservative  from  sinking  into 
the  gulf  of  a  universal  scepticism,  or  into  the 
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arms  of  a  Church  that  treads  under  foot  all  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  robs  man  of  his  bu-thiight 

Our  attempt  to  interpret  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  met  by  the  proverb,  "  Silence  is  not 
written  down."  We  reply,  that  we  have  not 
interpreted  Scripture  silence  apart  from  Scripture 
teaching.  The  written  has  been  our  chief  guide  to 
the  meaning  of  the  unwritten.  By  our  Lord's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  by  hiB  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and*  her 
Temple  without  mention  of  any  local  worship  or 
sacred  objects  to  take  their  place;  and  by  his 
promise  to  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  wherever  two  or  three  are  assembled  to- 
gether,— he  plainly  declares  aU  local  worship  at  an 
end,  all  objects  equally  sacred  in  the  sanctified  use 
of  them.  In  the  words  of  an  old  worthy,  The  porch 
may  no  longer  say  to  the  churchyard,  the  church- 
to  the  porch,  nor  the  chancel  to  the  church,  nor 
the  church  to  the  common  earth  and  sky,  ''  I  am 
holier  tban  thou." 

As  an  internal  evidence,  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture has  the  advantage  of  being  above  all  suspicion 
of  collusion.  Few  cared  to  ask  why  this  silence 
as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  his  infancy  and  youth, 
his  mother  and  his  apostles — all  matters  of  natural 
interest  to  Christians  1  It  seemed  unnatural  and 
meaningless,  cause  only  of  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  time  has  given  it  a  meaning,  an  ever 
growing  significance  amidst  the  religious  vanities 
of  the  last  eighteen  centuries;  that  silence  has 
revealed  itself  as  wisdom,  mercy,  and  truth,  and 
that  all  the  more  as  men  have  made  answer  to 
themselves.  It  would  be  thought  an  interesting 
confirmation  of  Old  Testament  history  should 
the  present  explorations  of  Palestine  bring  to 
light  the  twelve  stones  Joshua  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel  of  the  Jordan ;  or  those  he 
also  set  up  at  Qilgal,  with  their  ancient  inscrip- 
tion. Yet  what  were  tlie  disinterments  of  the 
stones  of  Gilgal  or  of  Jordan  compared  to  the 
discovery  tune  has  made  of  the  meaning  of  these 
sUences  1  ''  No  speech  nor  language— their  voice 
is  not  heard ; "  yet  these  silences  have  become 
eloquent)  declare  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  call  men  to  repentance  and  reformation. 
Eetum,  ye  children  of  men !  Return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament !  Be  content 
to  know  what  God  has  revealed,  and  adore  his 


wisdom  SEnd  goodness,  that,  in  giving  what  was 
good  for  us,  withheld  what  was  evil 

Beholding  the  glory  of  God  in  what  he  con- 
ceals as  well  as  in  what  he  reveals,  let  us  subject 
all  church  developments  and  so  called  apostolic 
traditions  to  the  two-fold  test  of  the  teachings 
and  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  There 
alone  we  shall  find  the  most  true  and  perfect 
image  of  Christianity  as  it  came  from  Heaven. 
There  alone  are  its  waters  pure  and  untainted. 
The  lower  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  the 
more  they  are  muddled.  The  much-boasted  un- 
written word  has  not  added  one  parable  to  the 
number  which  our  Lord  left  us,  nor  one  saying  to 
those  recorded  in  the  Gospela  Tradition  could 
forge  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  and  of  Mary, 
which  carry  internal  evidence  of  their  purely 
earthly  original;  but  it  was  found  too  difficult 
to  forge  a  parable,  a  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  to 
add  one  memorable  saying  to  those  recorded  by 
the  evangelists.  To  corrupt  Christianity  was  all 
that  unwritten  tradition  could  do,  as  the  Jewish 
rabbles  by  their  traditions  did  the  teaching  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets. 

At  a  time  when  every  little  difficulty  and  dis- 
crepancy is  magnified  to  cast  the  shadows  of 
doubt  over  the  face  of  Scripture, — at  a  time  when 


''Men  would  peep  and  boUnixe 
Upon  their  mother*!  graTe," — 


it  has  been  a  pleasant  task,  and  it  is  hoped  has 
been  a  profitable  one,  to  uncover  some  of  those 
finer  harmonies,  which,  out  of  sight,  are  apt  also 
to  be  out  of  mind. 

We  have  written  these  articles  with  the  hope 
that  something  in  them  may  also  contribute  to- 
wards healing  our  Protestant  divisions.  The  large- 
heartedness  of  New  Testament  Christianity  re- 
bukes our  one-sidedness.  There  may  be  more  real 
unity  with  less  uniformity  in  our  forms  of  belief 
or  worship.  We  may  surely  be  more  faithful  to 
Christ  and  yet  less  divided  in  spirit  from  each 
other.  These  silences  of  the  New  Testament 
should  clear  our  heads  of  much  religious  nonsense, 
and  rid  our  hearts  of  many  local  and  national 
antipathies  that  have  sprung  out  of  our  upbring- 
ings, and  which  make  us  so  often  to  look  askance 
on  those  that  differ  from  us  on  matters  that  no 
way  concern  the  welfare  of  the  individual, the  Chris- 
tian faiuily,  or  the  Christian  nation.  6.  L. 
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/xV  THE  MIDST, 


IH    TEE    MIDST.* 


HUNDRED  lights  are  gleaming  on  the 
throng 
Of  radiant  £Eu;es  passing  to  and  fro, 
And  on  gay  robes,  and  flowers,  and 
sparkling  gems, 
And  pictures  on  the  wall,  where  Southern  Sans 
Glow  strangely  rich  and  bright^— fair  Sons,  which 

rose- 
And  set  in  glory  far  beyond  the  Sea, 
Here  prisoned  for  oar  pleasure,  that  so  our  night 
May  borrow  beauly  from  their  vanished  days. 
And  men  are  here,  whose  names  are  written  great 
In  the  World's  Book  of  Life, — and  women  fair 
As  any  Summer  dawn.     On  every  face 
The  light  of  innocent  mirth,  in  every  voice 
Something  of  laughter,  for  the  cares  of  life 
Are  laid  down  for  an  hour,  and  all  can  snule. 
Now  the  sweet  tide  of  Music,  rising,  flows 
In  countless  waves  upon  the  radiant  air, 
Fast  quickening  every  heart  to  fuller  life. 
It  touches  every  picture,  every  £Eu;e, 
To  a  fresh  brightness  j  by  its  help  I  read 
New  meanings  in  these  visions  on  the  wall ; 
More  of  the  heart's  light  in  each  changing  face  j 
And  even  a  fairer  beauty  in  the  flowers, 
As  the  soft  music  breathes  and  blows  on  them. 
Like  some  rare  wandering  wind  from  Paradise : 
And  the  lights  gleam  more  gaily  over  alL 

And  suddenly  face  to  face  with  Him  I  stood 
Who  is  not  very  far  at  any  time 
From  those  who  love  Him,  yet  who  seemed  a£ur 
And  lonely  in  the  midst  of  us  that  night 
We  had  the  hundred  lights,  but  He  in  the  dark. 
Treading  a  darker  Wine-press,  stood  before 
My  startled  sight    A  crown  was  on  His  brow, 
&nd  all  His  air  was  lofty  like  a  King's, — 

*  At  a  recent  gajr  pnbUe  Beeeptlon,  where  the  plotnres  gathered 
were  very  fine,  there  was  one  which  must  hare  appealed  to  many 
hearts— a  picture  of  the  Christ,  as  a  King,  "  treading  the  Wlne- 
proes  alone." 


But  measureless  pain  and  grief  had  hold  on  Him ; 
His  eyes  were  sorrowful  even  unto  Death  : 
And  thus  He  faced  us^  He  for  us  alone 
Treading  the  Wine-pres%  whilst  we  came  and  went 
With  songs  and  flowers  beneath  our  hundred  lights, 
As  if  we  knew  Him  not 

Had  it  been  He 
Sitting  in  cheerful  friendliness,  as  once 
At  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana,  giving  them 
From  His  own  royal  bounty  wine  and  joy 
And  all  things,  it  had  seemed  less  strange  to  me ; 
And  we,  in  all  our  innocent  mirth,  not  far — 
Not  very  far  from  Him.     But  here,  alone, 
Treading  the  mystical  Wine-press  fall  of  woe, 
In  the  last  Passion  of  His  agony, 
He  stood  amongst  us  on  our  festal  night 
Alone,  O  Christ !  yea,  evermore  alone 
In  that  strange  anguish,  even  when  close  to  Thee 
Thy  people  press  with  tears  ;  a  little  light 
Must  still  be  with  us,  dear  hands  clasping  ours, 
When  pale  we  stand  before  Thy  lifted  Cross, 
And  see  Thee  hang,  forsaken,  in  the  dark. 
Then  now  alone,  that  hour,  that  glittering  hour. 
When  suddenly  face  to  face  with  Thee  I  stood, 
And  no  man  wept  for  Thee.     We  came  and  went 
As  gaUy  as  the  music,  and  the  sound 
Of  soft  low  laughter  came  and  went  with  us. 

t 
And  now,  sweet  Master,  when  my  heart  is  gay, 
And  the  rich  music  of  my  happy  life 
Sounds  on  and  fiilters  not ;  when  dear  ones  press 
With  loving  faces  round  me,  and  the  light 
Is  almost  like  the  Hght  of  seven  days ; 
Let  something  of  that  pictured  vision  rise 
Often  before  my  face.    So  shall  I  keep 
For  ever  in  my  heart  one  silent  space, — 
A  little  sacred  spot  of  loneliness 
Where  to  set  up  the  memory  of  Thy  Cross, — 
A  little  quiet  garden,  where  no  man 
May  pass  or  rest  for  ever,  sacred  still 
To  visions  of  Thy  Sorrow  and  Thy  Love. 

November  vino.  B.  It 
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THE  AGE  OF  EAETHaUAKES  EETTJENED -(Concluded). 


Europe  is  now  in  an  age  of  convulsions, 
from  a  share  in  which  the  modem  Tjrus 
can  scarcely  hope  to  escape,  the  next 
question  is,  Is  this  solemn  prospect  for 
Britain  altogether  evil  and  depressing?  We  do  not 
think  that  it  is.  We  believe  that  in  the  distresses 
and  perplexities  of  nations—in  the  struggles  of  their 
youth,  and  even  in  the  agonies  of  their  disorganization 
— they  often  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions 
than  are  ministered  to  them  by  the  sluggish  gratitude 
of  prosperous  commerce  and  unbroken  peace.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  in  which  a  great 
writer  of  our  day  put  this  many  years  ago  in  his  first 
work,  in  a  passage  where  his  matchless  eloquence  is 
employed  on  a  theme  of  adequate  greatness : — 

*'  Out  of  the  suffering  of  nations  comes  the  serious 
mind ;  out  of  their  salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of 
endurance,  fortitude ;  out  of  deliverance,  faith ;  but 
when  they  have  learned  to  live  under  providence  of 
laws,  and  with  decency  and  justice  of  regard  for  each 
other,  and  when  they  have  done  away  with  violent  and 
external  sources  of  suffering,  worse  evils  seem  to  arise 
out  of  their  rest—evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more, 
that  suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not  shed  it,  and 
ossify  the  heart  though  they  do  not  torture  it  And 
deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to 
every  people  at  peace  with  others  and  at  unity  in  itself, 
there  are  causes  of  fear  also,  a  fear  greater  than  of 
sword  and  sedition ;  that  dependence  on  God  may  be 
forgotten,  because  the  bread  is  given  and  the  water 
sure;  that  gratitude  to  him  may  cease,  because  his  con- 
stancy of  protection  has  taken  the  place  of  a  natural 
law ;  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow  faint  amid  the  full 
fruition  of  the  world ;  that  -selfishness  may  take  the 
place  of  undemanded  devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in 
vain  glory,  and  love  in  dissimulation ;  that  enervation 
may  succeed  to  strength,  apathy  to  patience,  and  the 
noise  of  jesting  words  and  foulness  of  dark  thoughts,  to 
the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the  burning 

lamp Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become  not  the 

rest  of  stones,  which  so  long  as  they  are  torrent- tossed 
and  thunder-stricken  maintain  their  majesty,  but  when 
the  stream  is  silent,  and  the  stoim  passed,  suffer  the 
grass  to  cover  them,  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them, 
and  are  ploughed  down  into  dust."  * 

The  danger  so  powerfully  put  here,  from  the  "  canker 
of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace,"  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  that  marvellous 
repository  of  national  wisdom,  the  Old  Testament,  as 
arising  in  at  least  one  way.  That  is,  from  forgetfulness 
of  God.  It  \&  astonishing  how  often,  through  the  whole 
tragic  history  of  the  older  world,  the  object  and  purpose 
of  God  in  sending  trouble  upon  the  earth  is  dedared  to 
be  simply  to  make  himself  remembered  and  recognized 

•  Kusldn's  "Modern  Painters."    First  Volume. 


by  his  creatures.  From  that  primeval  time  when  God 
'*  came  down  to  see*^  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the 
children  of  men,  in  the  remote  self-sufficiency  of  their 
early  civilization,  had  builded,  and  troubled  the  builders, 
and  scattered  them  abroad,  not  without  a  thought  in 
their  hearts  of  him  whom  they  had  forgotten— again  and 
again  the  same  visit  is  repeated,  and  with  the  same 
purpose,  "  that  they  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'* 
For  the  strange  thing  is,  that  God*s  judgments  are  self- 
authenticating  and  self-explanatory.  He  sends  them 
instead  of  himself.  His  visit,  as  on  that  earliest  occa- 
sion, is  only  known  through  his  **  visitation."  And  in 
prosperous  times  men  can  afford  to  scoff  at  this  as  un- 
meaning. But  in  trouble  the  human  heart  is  a  truer 
witness  than  all  its  empty  teachers,  and  it  hears  in 
judgments  around  the  very  footfalls  of  God.  Observe 
how  Old  Testament  Scripture  assumes  this.  When 
trouble  comes,  it  is  the  *'  day  of  the  Lord"  that  is  upon 
every  one  that  is  proud  and  lifted  up.  When  danger  and 
convulsion  are  in  the  air,  the  proclamation  goes  forth, 
"  Enter  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he 

ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth for  the  Lord  alone 

shall  be  exalted  in  that  day."  And  elsewhere,  after  each 
denunciation  of  coming  judgment,  we  are  met  by  tliis, 
as  the  intended  purpose  of  all,  ''And  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord."  The  voiceless  judgments  find 
their  tongue  in  the  human  conscience  itself.  Some- 
times this  connection  between  the  providence  and  the 
lesson  finds  its  way  into  actual  formula,  as  in  the  utter- 
ance, ''When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness."  At 
other  times  it  comes  out  with  historical  ndivetSf  as  in 
that  proclamation  where  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had 
come  to  know  that ''  the  heavens  do  rule,"  tells  to  all 
nations  and  peoples  that "  Kow  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise 
and  extol  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose 
works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judgment ;  and  those 
that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase."  But  in  all 
circumstances  it  is  an  axiom  of  Scripture  and  of  human 
nature  that  men  in  their  sorrow  remember  God,  and 
that  in  trouble  they  do  "  visit  him." 

And  having  reminded  ourselves  of  this,  we  may  in 
the  meantime  accept  it  as  enough.  For  though  there 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  it  is  good  for  men  and 
nations  to  be  afflicted,— though  ''pity  and  terror  purify 
the  heart"  now  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  the  great 
heathen  who  laid  it  down  of  old, — yet  it  is  un- 
necessary at  present  to  go  into  this  in  detail  For  if 
trouble  brings  men  near  to  God,  or  brings  the  thought 
of  God  near  to  men,  all  the  moral  influences,  aU  the 
elevation,  and  all  the  humiliation,  and  all  the  tender- 
ness  that  follow  the  trouble,  naturally  spring  from  the 
great  thought  and  the  great  presence  which  has  .been 
brought  near.  s. 
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XL— FLOWEBS-THB  LILY  AND  ROSE. 


AM  tired  of  trees,  mamma,"  said  Bessie. 
''  I  wish  we  might  have  a  lesson  now 
aboat./^btMrtf.*' 
<'  By  all  means,  my  dear.    Fix  upon 
some  Bible  flower  for  next  Sunday.'* 

On  Saturday  Bessie  came  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment. "  Mamma,  Miss  Maclean  says  there  are  only 
two  flowers  really  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  not  much 
saidabont  them!*' 

« I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Maclean  is  right.  So  find  out 
the  two,  and  we  shall  take  them  together." 

'*  I  know  one  of  them  mamma :  '  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow.* " 

'*  Very  good.  Tou  may  ask  Miss  Maclean  to  help 
you  in  finding  the  other." 

''  They  are  such  pretty  flowers ! "  said  Bessie,  as  she 
sat  down  with  her  mother  in  the  arbour  on  Sabbath 
evening—"  flowers  I  am  so  fond  of— the  lily  and  the 
rose.  But  what  kind  of  lily  did  Jesus  mean  ?  For  you 
know  we  have  two  or  three  sorts  in  our  garden, — the 
white  narcissus,  and  the  Guernsey  lily,  and  the  lily  of 
the  valley." 

''  It  is  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  that  the  lily  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  different  from  the  one  our  Saviour 
speaks  ol  Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  Old  Testament 
flower." 

''  Oil,  that  is  like  the  water-lilies  in  our  loch !" 

"  It  if  a  water-lily,  growing  in  still  water  or  marshy 
places.  It  is  larger  and  finer  than  our  species,  with 
pink  streaks  and  a  sweet  fragrance;  and  in  Eastern 
countries  the  roots,  and  stalks,  and  seeds  are  all  used 
as  food.  Now,  let  me  hear  what  verses  you  have  found 
about  this  lovely  flower." 

"  Mamma,  it  is  strange,  I  can  find  hardly  any  facU 
in  the  Bible  about  flowers,  though  there  are  so  many 
about  trees." 

*'  That  is  remarkable,  certainly.  Did  you  ever  con^ 
sider  how  wonderful  is  the  mere  fact  of  GK>d  having 
made  any  flowers  ? 

" '  Ood  migbt  have  nude  the  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small ; 
The  oak-tree  and  the  oedar-tree, 
And  not  a  flower  at  all. 

"  '  He  might  have  made  enough,  enough 
For  every  want  of  ours — 
For  medicine,  luxury,  or  toil — 
And  yet  have  made  nojlouxrs.  *  ** 


^*  What  pretty  verses,  mamma.  No,  I  never  thought 
of  that." 

"  Suppose  all  the  flowers  taken  away  from  our  world. 
We  could  live  without  them,  no  doubt;  but  would  it 
not  be  a  great  blank  ?" 

**  Oh,  such  a  want ! "  exclaimed  Bessie  in  a  tone  of 
dismay.  **  No  flowers  !— no  primroses  and  violets  in 
spring !  no  roses  in  summer !— nothing  but  green  leaves 
eveiywhere  I  But  that  will  never  be,  surely  ?  Surely," 
she  added,  with  an  anxious  look,  ^  there  will  be  flowera 
in  heaven?" 

"  I  believe  so,  my  child;  for  surely  our  Father  will 
not  be  less  kind  to  us  there  than  here.  Why,  do  you 
supiK)se,  has  he  given  us  the  flowers  7  Most  of  tliem 
are  of  no  rtal  use  for  food  or  medicine." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  just  to  make  us  happy." 

"  That  must  have  been  one  great  reason.  Only  think, 
in  your  short  life,  bow  much  enjoyment  you  have  already 
received  through  flowers,  from  the  first  day  you  were 
able  to  gather  daisies  and  buttercups  while  quite  a  baby. 
And  this  pleasure  may  go  on  for  many  years,  even  to  old 
age,  if  God  spares  you.  And  many  a  sweet,  comforting 
lesson  the  flowers  may  bring  to  us,  as  well  as  mere 
pleasure.  Here  are  some  more  verses  of  the  poem  I 
repeated  a  few  lines  from  before. 

" '  Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  sent, 
All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
AU  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 
Up-springing  day  and  night? 

" '  Springing  in  Tailors  green  and  low. 
And  on  the  mowitains  high. 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  no  man  passeth  by? 

"  '  Our  outward  life  requires  them  not ; 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth ; 

"  '  To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope 
Whene'er  his  faith  Is  dim ; 
For  God,  who  carbth  for  the  flowers. 
Will  much  more  care  for  him/  " 

"  That  is  like  what  Jesus  says,"  said  Bessie. 

**  We  will  come  to  that  presently ;  but  now  tell  me 
any  facts  you  have  found  about  the  Old  Testament 
lilies.** 

"  When  Solomon  made  the  Temple,  he  ornamented 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  with  *  lily  work.' " 

"Not  Solomon,  but  Iliram,  the  famous  worker  in 
brass,  who  was  sent  from  Tyre;  and  we  are  told  lie  was 
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'filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding*  for  his  holy 
work.  I  suppose  he  would  think  a  good  deal  as  to 
what  would  be  the  most  graceful,  beautiful  pattern  for 
ornamenting  the  tops  of  the  pillars,  and  the  great 
brazen  sea  or  bath;  and  he  could  imagine  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  a  wreath  of  the  lovely  water-lilies. 
Let  me  hear  the  verses." 

*' '  And  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
p'dlars  were  of  lily-work  in  the  porch,  four  cubits.  And 
upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lUy-work  :  so  was  the 
work  of  the  pillars  finished.    And  he  made  a  molten 

sea and  it  was  an  hand  breadth  thick,  and  the  brim 

thereof  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers 
of  lilies:  it  contained  two  thousand  baths "*(1  Kings 
vii.  19,  22,  23,  26). 

"  I  think  the  water-lilies  were  most  suitable  to  orna- 
ment the  great  hath^^  said  Bessie. 

'<  Certainly.    What  other  facts  have  you  found  ?" 

Bessie  read  in  Song  of  Solomon  vi.  2, 3 :  "  My  beloved  - 
is  gone  down  into  his  garden,  to  the  beds  of  spices,  to 
feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather  lilies.    I  am  my  be- 
loved's, and  my  beloved  is  mine :  he  feedeth  among  the 
lilies." 

'*  Who  is  meant  by  '  my  beloved,'  mamma  ?" 

"  My  dear,  this  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  poetical  book, 
full  of  figures  and  emblems,  which  you  are  too  young  to 
understand,  but  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  show 
us  the  love  of  our  Saviour  to  all  his  tnie  people,  his 
Church  on  the  earth,  and  their  love  for  him.  Turn  to 
chapter  IL  1,  2.  The  Lord  says  of  himself, '  I  am  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys;'  and  then 
of  his  Church,  <  As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love 
among  the  daughters.' " 

"  Then,  are  all  these  verses  only  figures,  mamma  ?" 

"  Tes ;  and  very  beautiful  and  expressive  as  such. 
I  like  so  much  the  idea  of  'a lily  among  thorns'— a 
lovely,  fragrant  flower  blooming  in  some  marshy  spot  of 
the  thorny  wilderness,  as  an  emblem  of  what  a  Christian 
ought  to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.  Christ  '  feeding  among  the  lilies ' 
teaches  us  how  he  is  ever  present  with  his  people, 
taking  pleasure  in  their  faith  and  holiness.  And  what 
do  you  think  his  coming  to  '  gather  lilies'  may  mean  ?" 
'*  0  mamma,  I  know.  Mr.  M'Cheyne  writes  the 
pretty  story  called  '  Another  Lily  Gathered,'  about  the 
little  boy  who  died." 

'^  Just  so.  When  we  read  of  our  Lord  gathering  his 
lilies,  we  should  think  of  his  calling  his  children  by 
death  out  of  the  garden  on  earth  to  be  for  ever  with 
himself  in  the  heavenly  paradise." 

''  Mamma,"  said  Bessie,  "  here  is  another  verse :  '  I 
will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel :  he  shall  grow  as  the 
lily'"(Hoseaxiv.  16). 

"That  is  a  beautiful  emblem  of  spiritual  prosperity 
and  progress.  The  lilies  spring  up  rapidly  at  the  right 
season;  and  so  in  times  of  revival,  when  sinners  are 
brought  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour,  how  quickly  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  seems  to  go  on  in  their  hearts! 


Alas !  it  is  not  always,  or  for  long,  that  even  true 
Christians  seem  to  '  grow  as  the  lily.'  What  have  you 
found  about  the  rose  ?." 

<*  Only  two  verses ;  that  one  about  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
and  this  in  Isaiah  xxzv.  1 :  '  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.' " 

"  That  means  much  the  same  with  the  verse  in  Hosea: 
a  time  of  delightful  spiritual  progress,  when  the  bless- 
ings which  the  gospel  brings,  wherever  it  comes  with 
power,  are  so  evident,  that  all  men  must  acknowledge 
the  work  to  be  of  Qod.  It  is  a  favourite  promise  for 
missionaries  among  the  heathen  to  get  comfort  from, 
and  has  been  often  wonderfully  fulfilled. 

*'  Now,  look  at  this  drawing  of  what  Bible  students 
believe  to  be  the  lily  of  the  New  Testament." 

"  That  is  something  like  our  Guernsey  lily.  Is  it 
white?" 

"No;  a  rich,  fine  scarlet,  altogether  a  beautiful 
flower.  It  blossoms  plentifully  in  the  fields  of  Pales- 
tine at  the  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  thought  cur 
Lord  gave  the  sermon  on  the  mount;  and  we  can 
imagine  how  naturally  he  pointed  to  the  splendid 
flowers  as  he  spoke.    Let  us  read  the  verses." 

Bessie  read  in  Matt  vi.  2a-34 :  "  *  And  why  take  ye 
thought  for  raiment  1  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if 
God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?  Therefore  take  no 
thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we 
drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  (for  after 
all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  :)  for  your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things. 
But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' " 

"What  a  beautiful  passage,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 
"We  read  it  over  and  over  again,  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  and  always  find  it  full  of  fresh  loveliness. 
How  many  anxious,  sorrowing  hearts  these  words  have 
comforted  in  the  day  of  distress,  helping  them  to  trust 
a  heavenly  Father's  care  and  love !  They  speak  to  the 
heart  of  man  in  all  countries  and  climates ;  for  we  can 
think  of  other  flowers  while  we  read,  as  w^  as  of  the 
scarlet  lilies  of  Palestine." 

"Mamma,"  said  Bessie,  "do  you  remember  Bishop 
Heber's  hymn  about  the  lilies  and  the  birds  ?" 
"  Let  me  hear  it,  my  dear." 
Bessie  repeated, — 

'"  Lo,  the  lUiM  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  Initraction  yield ! 
Hark  to  Nature's  lesson  given 
B7  the  blessed  Mrds  of  heaven  ! 
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Every  bxub  and  tnf ted  tree 
Werbles  sweet  philosophy : 
"  Mortal,  flj  from  doubt  and  sorrow ; 
God  proTideth  for  the  morrow  1 

" ' "  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose  ? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
Than  we  poor  citixens  of  air  ? 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we, 
Yet  we  carol  merrOy. 
Mortal,  fly  from  care  and  sorrow  ; 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow  ! "  "* 

"  Very  well  remembered,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  "  Now, 
before  we  stop,  yoa  recollect,  I  am  sure,  what  'the 
tlower  of  the  grass,'  and  flowers  in  general,  are  emblems 
of?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Bessie,  looking  grave ;  "  I  have  verses 
about  that 

'* '  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass :  as  a  flower  of 
the  field,  so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over 
it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more'  (Ps.  ciii.  15,  16). 

" '  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and 
full  of  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is 
cut  down*  (Job  xiv.  1,  2). 

*'  Is  that  the  reason,  mamma,  why  flowers  are  so  often 
planted  in  churchyards?" 

<<  One  reason,  certainly ;  but  I  like  to  think  of  an- 
other and  a  brighter.    Can  you  tell  me  what  that  is  ? " 

"  Is  it  that  the  flowers  will  come  again  in  spring?" 

"Yes.    When  the  sweet  flowers  fade  and  die,  we 


know  that  they  shall  bloom  afresh,  after  the  cold  dark 
winter  days  are  past  And  although  we  may  not  be  on 
earth  to  see  them  then,  we  know  (for  the  God  of  troth 
has  told  ns  so)  that  all  who  sleep  in  Jesos  sbaU  come 
again  with  him,  and  their  bodies  shall  be  raised  in 
glory,  to  suffer  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death  no  more. 
Thus  the  beautiful  flowers  are  emblems  of  predooa 
truths,  and  teach  us  precious  lessons;  and  thus,  in 
many  countries,  they  axe  strewn  on  the  coffin  and  the 
grave  as  freely  as  w  use  them  for  our  days  of  ^adness. 
Mrs.  Hemans  has  written  a  fine  poem  on  this  subject 
I  may  read  you  a  few  verses  ftom  it  She  calls  for 
flowers  in  the  festal  hall,  on  the  oonqneroz's  path,  in 
the  captive's  cell ;  then  continues,— 

"  '  Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  bom  to  blnsh  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth. 
She  hath  bid  fareweU  to  her  father's  hearth ; 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowen  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  brtde  ! 

**  *  Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed 
A  crown  for  Uie  brow  of  the  eariy  dead ! 
For  this  through  its  leares  hath  the  white  rose  burtt, 
For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed  ! 
Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  onre, 
They  are  love's  last  gift — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowen ! 

" '  Bring  flowen  to  the  shrine  where  we  bend  In  prayer. 
They  are  nature's  offering,  their  plaoe  ia  then ; 
They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 
With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part ; 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  tiie  wintry  houn ; 
They  bnak  forth  in  glory — ^brlng  flowers,  bright  iiowen ! '  ** 

H.  L.  L. 
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pDIE  had  some  odd  fiincies  about  his  gar- 
den certainly.  Sometimes  he  would  have 
all  vegetables,  and  then  again  nothing 
but  flowers ;  one  season  he  planted  it  with 
tiny  sapling  trees,  which  he  brought  from 
the  woods,  and  said  he  meant  to  grow,  a  forest,  but 
he  forgot  to  plant  any  patience  with  them,  and  so  he 
got  tired  of  waiting,  and  very  soon  rooted  them  up. 
Last  spring  he  would  have  flowers,  but  they  must  be 
all  ytUow;  and  though  he  did  very  well  in  April  and 
May  with  the  primroses  and  cowslips,  he  got  disgusted 
with  marigolds  and  sunflowers  long  before  the  summer 
was  over. 

"  I  say,  Eddie,"  cried  his  brother  Arthur,  one  bright 
morning  in  the  following  April,  "  what  flowers  do  you 
mean  to  show  us  this  year;  white  or  black?" 

Arthur  looked  rather  contemptuously  on  his  little 
brother's  whims;  but  though  Eddie  thought,  and 
thought  truly,  that  he  had  a  right  to  enjoy  his  garden 
in  liis  own  way,  he  did  not  say  so,  for  he  was  learning 
to  control  his  temper,  and  to  be  meek  and  gentle. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  I  wonder  where  we  should  get  the 
black  flowers  from !  James  the  gardener  would  indeed 
be  at  his  wits*  end ;  all  he  could  do  would  be  to  give 


me  some  beans  to  plant,  and  then,  when  they  came  up, 
we  should  see  a  black  spot  on  the  white  flower,  real 
bkck;  and  that  is  the  only  English  flower  that  has 
such  a  thing— he  told  me  so  one  day.  But  I  don't  want 
beans,  or  what's  black ;  suppose,  though,  I  was  to  do  as 
you  say,  and  have  tokUe  flowers  this  year :  let  me  see, 
it  is  too  late  for  snow-drops,  but  then  there  are  pinks, 
and  lilies,  and  jessamine,  and  roses ;  oh,  heaps  of  white 
flowers,  if  I  could  only  get  them  to  blossom  altogether. 
I  shall  go  and  talk  to  mother  about  it." 

Mrs.  Groves  was  sitting  in  the  arbour  with  Jessie, 
their  little  sister.  Jessie  was  saying  her  "  lessons,"  as 
she  called  them  ;  but  they  only  consisted  of  a  ^erse  out' 
of  the  Bible  and  four  words  of  spelling,  and  she  was  just 
saying  her  verse  when  Eddie  rushed  in  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings. 

"Mother,**  he  cried,  "what  do  you  think  of  my 
dressing  my  garden,  not  in  yellow,  but  in  white,  this 
year?'* 

"  Why,  Eddie,**  said  Jessie,  "  my  veise  is  just  about 
that  Listen ;  I  can  say  it  quite  perfectly — '  They  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.'  *' 

Eddie  forgot  his  garden  as  he  listened  to  the  Scripture 
words,  80  beautiful  and  so  full  of  meaning,  he  knew. 
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though  his  little  mind  could  only  catch  a  dim  shadow  of 
the  truth  that  was  in  them. 

"  WeU/'  said  his  mother,  "  let  us  all  sit  down  and 
talk  about  the  garden  and  the  white  flowers.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  anything  that  is  white,  Jessie  ?'* 

Jessie  was  a  very  little  girl,  and  she  thought  a  good 
while  before  she  said  ''  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

Her  brothers  both  laughed.  "Oh,  Jessie,"  said 
Arthur,  "  why  did  you  not  think  of  something  prettier 
than  that  ?  you  might  have  said  the  snow,  which  was 
80  bright  and  so  crisp  last  December,  or  the  lambs  in 
the  field  there  below  the  garden." 

Jessie's  memory  hardly  reached  back  as  far  as  the 
Christmas  snow,  but  the  idea  of  the  lambs  commended 
itself  to  her,  and  she  nodded  her  approval,  and  added, 
as  the  result  of  further  thought,  *'  A  sheet  of  papcr.^' 

"  And  then,"  suggested  Bddic,  ''  there's  the  clouds 
in  the  sky,  and  all  the  white  flowers." 

*'  I  think  we  all  find  it  pleasant  to  look  at  what  is 
white  "  continued  Mrs.  Qroves.  "  We  should  not  care 
fur  the  little  lambs  if  they  were  black ;  and  our  eyes  like 
to  follow  the  white  fleecy  clouds  as  they  float  across  the 
soft  blue  summer  sky.  So  many  things  in  this  world 
are  dark  and  soiled,  it  is  nice  to  look  at  what  is  £ur 
and  dean.  And  everything  in  the  world  is  sinful,  but 
white  is  an  emblem  of  what  is  pure  and  holy.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  Qod  has  put  so  much  white  into  all 
the  pictures  he  has  given  us  of  heaven." 

"  Oh  yes,  mother,  I  know,"  interrupted  Arthur ; 
"  the  angels  have  white  shining  wings,  have  they  not  ? 
and  besides  that,  the  saints  have  white  robes,  and  God 
sits  upon  a  great  white  throne.  But  somehow  I  always 
feel  glad  that  Qod  put  that  in  about  the  precious  stones, 
because — I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  so !— but  I  can't 
help  thinking  it  would  be  rather  dull  if  it  was  all  white 
and  nothing  else." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  child,"  ^plied  Mrs. 
Groves.  "  Qod  has  given  us  so  much  variety  here,  we 
arc  quite  sure  we  shall  not  be  worse  off  there.  We  shall 
still  have  the  bright  colours  strewn  so  thickly  around 
us  now,  and  which  he  has  taught  us  to  love." 

"  And  then,  mother,"  said  Eddie,  "you  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  about  gUry  in  the  Bible,  and  though 
plain  simple  white  U  very  pretty,  it  mwl  mean  some- 
thing more  than  that,  I  am  sure." 

"  Quite  true,  Eddie ;  and  remember  that  though  we 
may  make  things  over  and  over  again  after  the  same 
pattern,  yet  Qod  never  does.  Every  one  of  the  count- 
less forest  leaves  are  a  little  different  one  from  the 
other.  We  may  paint  two  pictures  just  alike,  but  he 
puts  fresh  colours  on  the  sky  for  us  every  day.  No 
two  summer  mornings  break  alike,  and  the  gold  and 
the  purple  of  the  setting  sun  to-m'ght  will  not  be  the 
same  as  they  were  yesterday.  He  even  takes  the  trouble 
to  paint  a  different  pattern  on  the  two  sides  of  a  butter- 
fly's wing.  If  our  lives  were  ever  so  long,  we  should 
never  find  out  all  the  variety  and  all  the  separate  little 
bits  of  beauty,  each  different  from  everything  else,  wliich 


he  has  put  so  kindly  into  everything  around  us.  To 
trace  it  out  is  one  of  the  happiest,  employments  we  can 
have  here,  and  I  quite  believe  it  will  be  also  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  heaven.  So  don't  be  afraid,  Arthur,  that 
heaven  will  be  all  white,  or  that  you  will  want  there 
something  which  you  enjoyed  here^^ 

''And  you  often  tell  us  heaven  is  homey  mother," 
said  Arthur,  thoughtfully,  ''  so  where  should  we  have 
all  we  want  if  not  at  hamef" 

"  But  now  we  must  go  back  to  Jessie's  text, '  They 
shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.'  It 
would  be  no  good  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  wear 
white  robes  unless  they  had  white  hearts  too.  There  is 
no  sin  in  heaven,  it  is  all  pure,  and  that  is  why  we  read 
of  the  white  raiment  and  the  white  throne.  Jessie 
spoke  of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  do  you  know  what  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  made  from  ?  Rags,  nothing  but  rags— dark, 
dirty  rags ;  and  yet  it  comes  out  as  pure  and  clean  as  if 
it  had  never  known  a  stain.  Well,  of  all  black  things 
our  hearts  are  the  blackest ;  sin  has  soiled  them,  wicked 
thoughts  and  wicked  words  stain  them  darker  every 
day;  on^tAin^  only  can  make  them  white.  My  children 
know  what  that  one  thing  is  ?" 

"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  mother," 
said  Eddie  softly. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  continued  Mrs.  Groves,  "  that  can 
make  your  heart  and  mind  as  white  as  the  lily's  petals ; 
yes,  whiter  even  than  the  fresh -fallen  snow.  We  can 
hardly  fancy  how  that  can  be,  but  David  says,  you  know, 
•  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.'  Then 
only  can  we  hope  to  walk  in  white  with  our  Saviour  in 
that  sinless  world ;  then  only  can  we  be  worthy,  not  for 
our  own  sakes,  but  for  his.  One  thing  more,  my  chil- 
dren ;  then  we  must  begin  now,  we  must  try  and  walk 
as  his  little  followers  now.  When  you  give  way  to 
angry  tempers,  oh,  you  are  making  your  hearts  blacker; 
when  Satan  has  tempted  you  to  tell  a  lie,  what  a  bkck, 
black  stain  where  it  ^otdd  be  white.  But  every  day 
there  is  the  Fountain  springing  up  afresh  to  wash  it  all 
away,  if  we  will  only  go  to  it.  Every  day  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  waiting  to  give  a  new  dean  heart,  if  we  will 
only  ask  for  it  And  every  day  we  may  take  the  pro- 
mise like  a  kind,  happy  message  sent  to  us  direct  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  •  And  they  shall  walk  with  me 
in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.' " 

'*  Thank  you,  mother,  for  talking  to  us,"  said  Eddie ; 

and  now  I  shall  go  and  plant  my  garden  with  some 
white  pinks  and  roses,  and  I  will  ask  God  to  make  my 
fieart  white  also."  m.  k.  m. 


(C 


HAPPY    WANCY 

There  once  lived,  in  an  old  brown  cottage,  so  small 
that  it  looked  like  a  chicken -coop,  a  solitary  woman. 
She  was  some  thirty  years  of  age,  tended  her  little  gar- 
den, and  knit  and  spun  for  a  living.  She  was  known 
everywhere,  from  village  to  village,  by  the  name  of 
"  Happy  Nancy."    She  had  no  money,  no  family,  no 
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HAPPY  NANCY. 


relatives ;  she  was  half  blind,  quite  lame,  and  very 
crooked.  There  was  no  comeliness  iu  her ;  and  yet 
there,  in  that  homely,  deformed  body,  the  great  God, 
who  loves  to  bring  strength  out  of  weakness,  had  set 
his  royal  seat. 

**  Well,  Nancy,  singing  again  !"  would  the  chance 
visitor  say,  as  he  stopped  at  her  door. 

"  Why,  yes,  I'm  for  ever  at  it.  I  don't  know  what 
people  will  think,"  she  would  say,  with  her  sunny 
smile. 

"  Wliy,  they'll  think  wliat,  I  guess,  is  true,  that  you 
are  very  liappy.'* 

"  Well,  that's  a  fact.  I'm  just  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long." 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  your  secret,  Nancy.  You  arc 
all  alone,  you  work  hard,  you  have  notliing  very  plea- 
sant surrounding  you  —  what  is  the  reason  you're  so 
happy?" 

"Perhaps  it's  because  I  haven't  got  anybody  but 
God,"  replied  the  good  creature,  looking  up.  **  You 
see,  rich  folks,  like  you,  depend  upon  their  families  and 
their  houses;  they've  got  to  keep  thinking  of  their 
business,  of  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  then  they're 
always  mighty  afraid  of  trouble  ahead.  1  ain't  got  any- 
thing to  trouble  niyself  about,  you  see,  'cause  I  leave  it 
all  to  the  Lord.  I  think,  Well,  if  he  can  keep  this 
great  world  in  such  good  order — the  sun  rolling  day 
after  day,  and  the  stai-s  a-shining  night  after  night — 
make  my  garden  things  come  up  just  the  same,  season 
after  season— he  can  sartaiiily  take  care  uf  such  a  poor, 


simple  thing  as  I  am.    And  so,  you  see,  I  leave  it  all 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  takes  care  of  me." 

•*  Well,  but,  Nancy,  suppose  a  frost  should  ccme 
after  your  fruit-trees  are  all  in  blossom,  and  your  little 
plants  out ;  suppose — " 

**But  I  don't  suppose,  I  never  do  suppose  ;  I  don't 
want  to  suppose,  except  that  the  Lord  i?ill  do  ever}- 
thing  right.  TJiat's  what  makes  you  people  unhappy ; 
you're  all  the  time  supposing.  Now,  why  can't  ycu 
wait  till  the  suppose  conies,  as  I  do,  and  then  make  the 
best  of  it?" 

'*  Ah !  Nancy,  it's  pretty  certain  you'll  get  to  heavf-n. 
wliile  many  of  us,  with  all  our  worldly  wisdom,  wi!I 
have  to  stay  out." 

**  There,  you  arc  at  it  again,'*  said  Nancy,  shakiii^ 
her  head ;  "  always  looking  out  for  some  black  clou  1. 
Why,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  keep  the  devil  at  arm's  length. 
instead  of  taking  him  right  into  my  heart.  Ile'll  d" 
you  a  great  deal  of  mischief." 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  imitate  Ilappy  Nancv,  an  i 
"  never  suppose."  If  you  see  a  cloud,  don't  siipjKse 
it's  going  to  rain  ;  if  you  see  a  frown,  don't  supiKso  a 
scolding  will  follow.  Do  whatever  your  hand  finds  to 
do,  and  then  leave  it.  Be  more  childlike  towards  the 
great  Father  who  created  us  ;  learn  to  confide  in  1  li 
wisdom,  and  not  in  your  own ;  and,  above  all,  **  w..it  till 
the  'suppose'  comes,  and  then  make  the  best  of  ::." 
Depend  upon  it.  Earth  would  seem  an  Eden  if  v .u 
would  follow  Ilappy  Nancy's  rule,  and  never  give  [-Li  \ 
in  your  bosoms  to  imaginary  evils. 
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